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FOREWORD 


The Secon3 Volume of the Histoi)* of the Congress is but the sequel to the* 
first- } • • • 

1|^ the life of an individual, the landmarks of Golden Jiil)ilee or Diamond 


Jubilee irfdichtt* his advancing years and what is the, same, his diminishing 
expectation. I^t so wdth Instif^ions which have no limits of age. They 
hav^ only a beginning And no end. Is the Congress such an institution ? 
No, though it is an organization, it is more like an fJtganism, an individual, 


for it was brought into being in 1885 for a set pur|K>se. With the fulflhnent 
of its purpose^tjjp need f«ir its continued existence ^ill vanish. ITis really 
time that^after sixty years' ?triv^fg, ^he Congress disappeared as a lighting 
body, >^eadcd to the task of emaneipat*ig India from foreign rule, thifor- 
tunately ^^w^ever, such a fulfilment of purpo-fe has not crowned as yet its 
strenuous activities. It is hoped that before n aching its Platinum Jubilee, 


whenever that may be (shall we say at the age of scv('nty), the Congress will 


have finished its allotted tusk. 


These thousand and odd pages were written up during the aVmndant 
leisure which jail life gave the writer in 19 tl, atul 1942 to 1945. While 
leisure was a rtai advantage, the task of writing contemporary history was 
by Bo means •emvinllle. Th(i first thing that suffers in ft is the sense of pro- 
portibn. Annals tl^t •appear af the time to carry •appreciabh- importance, 
suckleufy l(Ae all ^ value integrity. Tha annalist, therefore, that 

hugs what he^hius ^-itten, quakes a poor historian 'and it was w ith this fact 
clearly in mind that twice as -much rnate^^^l as has been printed was merci- 
lessly if somewhat regrctfuli}^ rejected, even so the vofimiinousiK'Ss of the 
publieaiiQn on handrhas compelled the omission of valuable documents from 
its pm^es* . • • 

To the student T)f history who would like fb mak(^a dost* study of events 
during the past decade, a set ofr»Congress^yulh‘tms would make a valuable 
annexe tw this volume. One necdliardly eonimend that monumental puhli- 
.cation ^ ^iaiulhV ^^Replies to the (iov(*rninent’s pamphlet on Congresft 
Hesponnhility for Disturbances as a necessary aid to a fuller and better 
understanding of the subject. It has not been p()»»ibl(‘ to give a full summary 
of the events that foriowecl the August liesolution. The infV)rmation is y(‘t to 
be gathered, if jt evor is destirunl to Ik* gathered. Much the most interesting 
study (‘(‘litres round the W'arfarc l)etw(*en the Jiclieiary and the Kxe(‘utive. 
The Ilindiisian Times has already publishc'd a bulky volume (h*aling with the 
conne(‘b*d eases. Besides, the events of the pcri(xl have been dealt with 
subject by subject or in the aggregate by numerous writers. These pages 
deal with the period from the standpoii^t of ihv Congress. One should have 
loved to add ehaptei^jj on Finance, C\)mmer^*e and Industrie's, the programme 
of National Reconstmetion and so on. A chajiUT on the States would 
have been not only relevant hut a necessary eomplenient to the publication, 
while that all-absorlpng subject of Congress- League relations has developed 
into such portentous projKirtions that it demands a separate publiciition for 
itself. Nor cotild one appropriately or without a tear, omit a detailed study 
of the man-made famine of food and elotlung in Bengal and Orissa. But 
there is an elem^Uof doubt about the direct relationship of these subjects 
to the indiahVjamnal Congress except in a negative way. These and several 
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other subjects would make appropriate chapters of the “History of our own 
Times’’ not so if “the History ot the Congress.” ^ 

This foreword ^ay not be concluded without a word of appreciation of 
and thanks for the arduous service rendered by Shree K. V. R. Sanjiva Rao 
and V. VittaUBabu B.A., two young friends whose eo-oper^tion has been 
really invaluable to the writer. To write is easy, even OvS it is to buUd, but 
the task of finishing demands a measure of attenfion kfid energy whi4i only 
the youth can give. * 

New Delhi, December, 1946. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
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RRE F ACE 


The history ^of the CAngrt^ss is essentially a human history. How shall we 
eonciive it a record' in the words of Gibbon, ‘of the eriim‘s, follies and tnis- 
fortunes bf m&nkind ? ' Of these there was abundance in India during the 
perioti covered. Or shall we de^v^ribe History with Lord Balfour ‘as a l>rief * 
ancl discreditiible ejuscxle^in the cooling olT of one of the minor planets'? 
Of the two we had enough. Or shall we say with APlon that the t)lot of the 
w'hole Storys is the struggle^ of the spirit of man towards the aehievinij of some 
great pu^>os^\^ich Actrtn called “Freedom." Yok freedom is uu‘ desire 
of the J^i^it, it is the (‘herisheii olj'*^‘ct4>f the C’ongn^ss and if the C ongress has 
imposea on its votaries a programme of^erviee and sufft^ring, it is to a('hieve 
this fretH^Wvm in full, which it chose to atdiievt' fiv iin iting all the while suffer- 
ing on itself, and through it by eonvineing the enemies of th(‘ justice t)f its 
cause. All this is true, but the question arises as to when and how' one should 
write History', in a liurry or at leisure. 

Walter Klliot has said “Journalism is not literal ur(‘; that is its justifiea- 
tion and its strength;" it is a eontemponiry record; its awareness of tin* future 
is that of men aibl woiiumi of its time, neither i^H)re nor i(‘ss. llenet^ its value 
to flic Historian. It js perhaps history in a hurry. It has been well said 
that current historians ar<‘ usiudlj^' in a^hurrv both to kca'p u}> with the evei)t!^ 
ana to get the Roy^ilties. ‘T^f#p(‘etable aiitliors’ wish tospeak kindly of many 
things for nufny rejisons, jfersomd prejudices, loyalties, gratitude for *fa(‘ili- 
ties, the wish to pleas(‘ readeif^. Aiiyw'ay^nhe author g(tfU‘rally has a liniited 
view', whether high-uj) or low-dowan It is hard to see th(‘ present foeus, 
the old id('a of waiting for Utt years is unsound, you can see the truth <‘asier 
now^ than later ])Vf^'ided you can ^et at essential fa^’ts. But in big events 
some of thes(‘ tacts depend upoT» an ability^ to ‘j^)eak out wliieh depends upon 
suitable^data. Antiquated law’s ot Iil>el [Vt^vent d(‘tailed, unfavourable eom- 
rnerit especially onj«i%>tives. It may be even ditlieiilt to report tiiUT shades <d‘ 
anonvittt)us private opinion as every' one well knows, 

(rrcirt evtaits , it has also be<*n said, “leave b<‘hind tlu ir trails of misery' 
rarerV’ ot hapj)iness." They also makeV])rornpt and extensive addition to our 
bcK)kshelv(‘s. Jlut books written alHUit contemporary history are apt to 
lalamr under ])eeuliar disabilities. A few' serious attc inpts to write (‘ontian- 
porarv history’ are necessarily made as Maitlaial said without tlie opportunity 
lor retleetion and reap{)raisal wliieh the* later lieheaviour of the prineijial 
actors would permit and make possible. C’ontt'inporary historians, it is 
true, are mocked at with the taunt that their work is “Journalism", not 
history. But when the chronicler is honcjg and knowing, his work may not 

expose itself to such, taunt. 

• 

After all today's liistr^ry was ye.stcrday’s jxilities which iKung exp<»sed 
to the tierce light of public criticisms has mellowed down into history and 
today’s politics similarly ^mstened and sublimated, beeomes tomorrow’s 
history. Polities tin Ixe^^ies the forerupner of history and history cannot 
afford to ignon* its own herald in its rnan^h, lest it should run the risk of 
rnissing the ^orr^ict»paths of progress. When the two studies are aptly com- 
bined'and cqlrreh^ed.^we shall be adding wisdom to our knowledge and the 
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chronicler becomes the philos^ipher. It mast l>e conct^ded that the combina- 
tion is difficult, i^en rare an<l it is for the critic to judge whether these pages 
are charged with that ‘partiality and a bad terni>er\ which Milford, the His- 
torian of Greece, Ix^ted, he possf^s.sed as qualifications for writing contem- 
porary hi.stor>\ or whether they display that spirit of detachment and balance 
which true historic spirit must exhibit, whether, in a wordf to use Lord 
Acton’s phrase once again, 'these pagcJ^ constitute a byijJen on the memory 
or an illumination (how'cver dim) of the souf. * • • 

If, however, tmie is likely to rev^ersc some of the waiter's verdicts, he can 
find solace in remcmlMyring that h(! has p^Jf)nue<i an indispensable service 
without which the statesman is not able to learn j)a>m[)tly and grow wiser 
from the mistakes of irnrmxliatc pn^deeessors. After all, of the fwo 
elasses into whieh all peof)Ie may l>e dividetl, some of whom learn by their 
own expe^ienee while others learn by others’ exf)erionee, the latter is undoubt- 
t^dly the wiser set and they m^nl a study of revenl and eofitamporary his- 
tory to serve as an example or as a warning The needs of naseenl^ nationa- 
lism undoubttxlly demand tin; periodical reeonli ng of its achievements and 
failures so that its learlers may realign their paths iind processes of (^nancipa- 
tion according to changing times and changtHl eonditi<^ns. This accounts for 
this venturt'sorne (*ndeavour to bring the stoiy- of India’s struggle up-to-date 
and make it complete at the time of the British D(*claration of quitting 
India not later than June 1948. 

“Asia” has been rightly described *‘as th<‘ centre of the world.” Geogra- 
phically Europe is Iwt annexe, Afrieji a sub-eontim/nt, Australia is her 
island. Asia is an old continent whi<‘h has bof*omc involved in;iew situatit>ns 
at a distressingly rapid fate. The geograp^jeal zones aTki historical .phases 
of Asia formed an intrieatL pattern with deeivW^I eonv(Miti<%ns and processes 
of its ’(iwn. This {lattern was wrcekc<r by nuxlcrn t(‘eltl%i(|ue.* The catch- 
word of th(! unehangjng* East is art^expression Jf Western Ego-eentrisni. 

“The impact of the new on the old, out side western civilization has re- 
sulted in th<‘ ereation of a deep-seated unrest whieh is stroiij^est in Asia and the 
speed and size of the changes a^e nowhere so ex\rem(\ so p^^jnfui or of ^ueh his- 
torical importance.” 'fhis ('(^itinent is iK)t only fermenting, it is on lire. 
Asia’s changes involve ineompaf»hly lay»e1* territories and more millions 
of human beings, the eonllic'ts ar<‘ more acute, the* passions more violent than 
elsewh(‘re. They are eiecurring from the InelianOe’trin te) t^c newth’ert^ limits 
e)f the C’e>ntinent. (Geography, ae*ee)rding te) V’^angham C'ornish “is, especially 
eoacernexl with fave)ureHt diStrie*ts, history with decisive epochs.” « 

“Therefe)re in the histe>rieal ge*e)graphy of a eeMintry we have to ascertain 
whieh district was faveiurably eire'iimstaneed at each dee isivet epoe h e)f its 
story. At present historical geography seems te) he favH)urable to Asia. 
Politically western pe>wcrs have lost in China nearly all they gainerl since 
1842. But economically also Asia is striving towards a central scK‘ial position 
in the world. 

The 19th century was a periexl of revival of olel contacts betwe^cn the 
negleeUxl regiems and nations of* the world. Asia wal importing sehemea 
and ideas from the West. The contact re-establishing Asia began to export 
her ideology. Tagore and Chineihi arc instances ^of intellectual expansion, 
Alexander the Great’s dream of uniting East and West is being revived 
Asia’s synthetic ideologv’ tends to develop a messianic line. SUe is confident 
of her future, <‘onfident that she brings a message to the world. Her growing 
self-consciousness stimulates the revival of memories of Changhis Khan, the 
first creator of a Pan Asiatic Movement. These ideas fSuitd y fruitful soil 
on the Asiatic islands of the Japanese Empire. Asia realizes that 
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using Confucius’s tenns, we are still living in the 'disordorlv stage', that we are 
still far from reaching the adv^ancing peace stage which c|>roinotes '\inuH 
tranquillity’’ and that the “extreme peace stage" with its “great sinularity" 
is not yet in sight.* ^ 

The world is no longer <in aggregate of isolatesi nationalities. Even the 
cult of internationalism as amplifying the meaning and piirfwse of rmtiona- 
lisin, does not adequately represent the far-reaching changes which the World 
War II has^in outline infnxluceci into its outlook. It was thus that India 
coul<i 1^' ^treated as a sequestrated unit, the liH>se lying crumb in tlu' 

hollow' of a eariostxl bone. It was thus that the world eovild not reconcile 
itself to the complaeeiit remarK and reply of Mr. AVinston Churchill that 
India w'as England’s afTalV, and that the Atlantic ^Charter could not a|)piy 
to the contents of the British Empire. India is not t^e backyurti or the front 
garage rnueh less the outhouse of the British Mansion. It has beeqgenerally 
eonetnled that Uidia is ^h^ rqeeting plaee of the world's religions, has a place 
in the^\world of culture, but k equally the eynosure of the world's 

attention, and the centre of the world’s interest. lake its anti|MHles Aineri<*H,^ 
India is the meeting j)laee of the Atlantic and the Paeilie. Go to Kanya 
Kurnari and fa(‘e the sea from the sharp point of the saerexl Cape, To your 
right you see tlu‘ Arabiaii Sea joining the Atlantic right round Cape of 
GckhI Hope and to your left, you see the Bay of Bengal passing into the great 
Pacific. India is then th(' meeting plaee of the East and the West, the key 
t(» the fretHlom of tlu‘ Paeitic nations anxl the et)ntrol of despotism of the At- 
lantic nations. •India is the gateway to China whose freedom was imperille<l 
by^^^at Isl?d(l-nation Ja])an which had menaetd the fr(‘edom of 450 millions 
and herself now lies^w at the pnmd f(M>t of a conqueror. A free China is tlie one 
cifte for the diretnalady oT-d^panese ImperialismT Bui a slave India could 
not help to lif»ht for the frtnHlom of s'eini-enslaved Chinn or wholly enthralled 
Europe. Indian fTeedom tlfgref(»r(' <*ons4)itutes the'bujjal fac’tor of the neW' 
social order w hat(‘V(‘r it may^)e and India’s projected mass struggle had for 
its objective such % free' Indki. For India to have rtanained a jiassive spec- 
tator, in*this AVoHd^War, provftiiiig its mereen^iry armies to fight in order to 
enslave free nations and liberab* (*fislaved ones, all TheVhile neglecting her 
ow n freedom as an immediate i^ue and a*present problem, would have been 
to endaftger the wojl^'s future for an unfrec* India would be the much coveted 
obj(ct%)f th4' lusftul eyes of every pros|H?rous and youthful neighbour or 
neighlKHir's neighbour. It was in view then of the geo-politi<*s of India, the 
wa)rhl’s ceonomic situation and the eternal verifies of the domain of ethics 
that the Congress eoneeived the plan of embarking upon mass disoliedinee 
in 1942 and iiMthe sueeeefiing pages are dealt with the various phases and the 
scH]uence of the struggle, the (leeision.iii support of w^hich w^as taken in Bom- 
bay on the 8th of August, 1942. The slogan of ‘Quit India’ wdiieh was the 
j)ivotal [>oiut round which the movement that followt^d the historic resolution 
centred, scK>n became a shiblx)leth and a war-cry, which engulfed man, woman 
and child alike, cities, towuis and village^ equally, oflieers and ryots, merchants 
and industrialists, sfheduled castes and trtbal areas, all in the whorls of one 
whirlp<K)l of emotioo, commotion and revolution. In different e|K>ehs and 
centuries different natioifalities came umler similar influences. It might 
be America at one time and France at another, Greece in one decade and 
Germany in yiother. But the aetiology of revolts was the same, the ana- 
tomy of governments, the physiology of administrations, the pathology of 
the body politic were all identical in every age and every clime. 



♦ Asia ^nd America — June 1944, p. 275. 
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"‘History after all is not one of* those arts which carf reduce the human 
reference (factor) to a sulx)rdinate place” says Julian Huxley. ‘A sym- 
phony need not conjure up a picture and a picture need not tell a story. 
Hut history is about men, women and children. Human J^ings have a 
psychological makeup, call it a soul, mid it is not for historians to neglect 
what common experiences and the divination of'poebf and writers have* 
taught us about the crucial subjective element.’ And the hi^t thing we 
ought to be aware of i^ that the meaning of triumphs and tragedies of life 
depends upon character and that there several kinds of character or 
characters which a little more formally are called psychological types. Four 
of these acccirding to tn?* ancients are sanguine, choleric, melancholic and 
})hlcgmatic. In modem analysis there arc two types, extro and intro. Be- 
sides there is a four-fold elassilication based on tlpiiking, feeling, sensation and 
intimation. The familiar psychological ar^ physical types of FiUrone appear 
in Africa. Indeed you can recognize all the varieties of our temperamental 
types in Africa. The black skin, Negro features and other racial c haracters 
are as it were, a garment. Beneath this the variations of ductless glands, 
nerv^ous constitution, inlK)rn psychological bias, body to build and the rest 
see to it that the same range of human variety, the sainegallerv of type is 
created in Africa as in Euro[H‘.” 

Oftentimes wars in the world have illustrated the supreme iiiiportanee of 
superiority in the weapons and equi[)nient. One historian •firgued that “it 
was the Maeedoniai\ s{)ear that took (ireek culture to Asia aiuf ^parish 
sword that enabled Horne to give her legacy to the moflc^i world.” Even so 
Germany’s /lying bombs of 1944 wen‘ ^‘XpeeTeA turn th^ tide of war but 
in vakr. The fact, however, is that .even in T^uropean ;>tratpgy there are 
otlie^r forces in the world that eouiUjin war — thegl'aredesei^hed by Bacon when 
lie spoke of “ the sinews and steel of men's fninds, wit, courage, audacity, 
resolution, temper and industry. ” Bacon, nptwithstapding the fact that 
he was a philosopher and scientist, could not rise beyond UKuntellecttialplane 
and where he rose, he t)nly eonternplated qualities no higher than courage. 
In India we have carried our Van^^o the hi^ier planes of suffering for Truth 
and Non-violence, and the higher altitudes of Satyagrajia so reael^CKl have 
undoubtedly changed the ])hase of history and the prospects pf vi^ory in 
battles between might and right, between truth and falsehocxl, between 
violence and non-violence, h<^twecn brute force and soul force. TKe war that 
was known as the second World War was waged for no high principles an3 the 
Atlantic Charter that was draw n up a year after the AV’^ar had fcegun followed 
by the comments thereon, tlwit it was* inapplicable to India and (Germany 
alike, exposed the cloven hoof of the w^ar-lords of the forties of the 20th 
century. And what was worse, it w^as a total w^ar which frankly adopted 
methods based upon totalitarianism or ‘the planned regimentation of the 
people in the service of the state (at ^ar)’. And all the high sounding talk of 
freedom and democracy proved do be no better thafi ‘windy, vapoury, 
rhetoric’ when the claims of the sufferers (old and new);vere examined in the 
light of the policy of ‘holding fast to our own’ as* adumbrated by Churchill, 
punishing the so-called seditionists in Britain anfl India, calling an electoral 
truce and suspending elections and exercising rigid censorship of the press 
and private correspondence. If Jhat w’as the objective and tnose w^ere the 
methods employed to win victory in the war, India could not be blamed for 
not w'axing enthusiastic and getting excited over the n«We ta^k of freeing 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece and Finland. It was not gritain alone that 
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was Imperialistic and Conservative but Soviet Russia also pursued a fc>rei|?n 
policy more appropriate to the Czarist regime and directly pursued by 
Nicholas II, The war that was waged for Poland's emancipation resulted in 
Poland's dismemberment at Russia’s inexorable wishes iind they did not vStop 
short there. Russia invaded Ressarabia and Bukovina, Finland and Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania and in addition demandeil a footliold on the Minli- 
terranean through Hie Dardenelles and a death grip of Persia. This was the 
war in wliicfi India was made a Ixilligerant without her consent or knowledge. 
This wa^ the Var which brought in it^ train the slogajn for the first time that 
Britain should ‘Quit India’ a ^fogan in eonnection with which India was 
in^de to pay heavy penaltk's in the form of hundreds iloggixl, over a thousand 
shot down, and tens gf thousands thrown into priitBn and nearly two crores 
of rupees of grou[) fines impose<l. 

While histg;ry as such evolves itself thniughoiit the world oif eoinmou 
principle^ the course of dtVelc^negt of individual nations, countries or 
states Varies necessarily w ith the eonc^itions peiailiar thereto. In India in 
particulfu*, these conditions have assumed a unique form alike in their origin 
and in th(‘ir evolution. The subjection of a whole nation for well-nigh two 
centuries, continental in dimensions and still more varitnl irisoil and surface, 
is without j>rce(Hleiit in nKxlcrn history at any rate. One has to go far back 
ii>to the annals of the wcrrld in the early centuries of the Christian era when 
Rome had held sway over an empire extending from Britain in tlu^ W<^si 
(for w^(‘llnigh 4.»centurie.s) to Egypt in llic East. Kvtm so the parallel ends 
W'iUi the sutijeetioh, for w^hen the processes of emancipation Ix'gin, they have 
assiftiifxl in India ;i diametrically opposite course- to any pursued in past 
hktory. The tuyn that erviPts^ave tJaken during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury in Hiru^pstaq stands unique in ,Jhe world and a further afiplioation of 
these laws of I'njtili and Non-violence e^npendiously known as Satyagraha 
involving dilTt^e^it stages arSrl gradations of expressioh of national resent- 
ment from non-eoiKiperation^ to non-payment of taxes, through varieties of 
( ivil di!iobedienc:(‘ #vas eonsicir*rcd possihlc by the unenviable though not 
une?^}X‘efefl positi<ih which India was made td assume during the war. The 
Oingress had always held that India’s piytieipation in War efiort should be 
based upon India being enabled tod'eel the impulse to that end as a frc?e nation 
and a ^lemapd orr\fiese lines had be^en made repeatedly but in vain. The 
cmisus belli was clear. There was the atmosphere for civil disobedience, 
the only tvay to prepare a eountr>^ for a fight and to precipitate the fight, 
Jusf as the best test of people’s fitneSs for self-government is to confer self- 
government cyi it so the best test of preparedness to fight is to make the 
country fight. Was England preptyed for war on Ist August, 1917 or 3rd 
September, 1939 ? People engagcxl in fight learn to fight. This is true both 
in violence and non-violence. The only question was of the scale — whether it 
should be individual or mass. The former was already tried and bore only 
partial fruit in the Cripps’ Mission. •The latter convulsed the world and 
brought the Cabinejj Mission to India in ^jparch 1946. 

Ill 

The annals of India during this historic period are briefly told. The 
Congress hsuf remained in prison well nigh 83 months and came out not 
only unscathed but with honours. Yel a whole world of events trans- 
pired during the abort interval. We live in an age when the progress of 
centuries is condensed into decades and of decades into a year. The arrest 
of the Congtess— fortuch it was,— created a world turmoil. People in the 
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old world aod t^e new, a8ked whether India w^as consulted before she was 
dragged into the war, whether the British Government* was to the Indian 
people ail that it claimed to be, and if so, why the Indians raised such a hue 
and cry against all participation in war, w^hether if the League and the Con- 
gress withheld co-o{>eration in war effort, all the recruits that came in, came 
in as patriots of the Empire or as adventurers in the pastinfe of war or as 

C rofessionals seeking their livelihood as soldiers injthe hard times which war 
a<l brought alx)iit. In a word, India’s case for freedom obtaiifed an adver- 
tisement in a mariner and measure which it never had till the World War 
Second began. In Britain the still small vcyii<e of the f(‘w that were left in the 
country who had a sense of equity and justice made itself quite vociferous 
and bijcame audible in the midst of the din and dust raised by war, an all- 
out war, a totalitarian war as it came gradually to be descril)ed. 

In America the people W€*re divided into twd clean -cut sections, those 
that held with President Roosevelt that ia Vas Britain'ii affair, a small 
section which thought that the warttmie was not the time for rafLirtg up a 
colossal problem like India’s freedom w'hieh must appropriately await the 
conclusion of the war and finally those vast and unnunihereil numbers who 
belonged to the category of the unsophisticated masses who stood for the 
frt*edom of India now and here. 

When India appealed to the American and the Chinese nations, she was 
not unaw'are that Britain would claim that India was her domestic affair 
and that other nations had nothing *to do with India or any^oiie of the colo- 
nies or dependencies df Britain . India and the Congress well knew howeyer, 
that Britain was not an isolated l>ody or a floffting orb in the j)lane^tary system 
of civilized nations but wag closely iut«rconn«^citej^«with other nations. India 
knew' lu^r strength and weakness and did not nlcrely ( ount u|X)ii the outside 
intervention in the name of humanity^. Even the fa^rt remains that if a 
person is ill-treated rti his own country, International Law does not generally 
try to protect him in any w'ay. How'cver, a country's pi is treatment of its 
own j)<‘ople or portions of them sometimes so ghastly a§ in the ca^e of the 
natives of Belgian Congo or tliepersecuticgiofthcChristiati Armenians Ity the 
Turkish Empire that worki opinion becomes incensed. Sentiments of 
common humanity drive other niftions t# protest. In connection ^ith the 
American protest against the Pogroms in Zarist Russia*if^ 1905, Se(*r^tary of 
State, Rost, wrote ; — 

“For some w ho ar€i in desjiair the know'Uxige that there is friendliness 
and symjiathy in the world may be an encouragement; and the expres- 
sion of abhorrence and condemnation by the eivilizedf world for the 
cruelties which liave been practise^, may come to have some restraining 
effect.” 

If, therefore, India did not succeed in staying the liand of rejiression, 
India’s physical sufferings and saerifipes were more than compensated by the 
profound moral gains she had won during a struggle w hic h judged by its high 
and uplifting standards of Truth*and Non-violence Satyagraha as it is 
compendiously termed by the Indians themselves )^iad<f tier cause for freedom 
ring and reverberate from the heights of the Himalayas, through the fast- 
nesses of Kabul, the sacred hills of Mecca Muazzan and Madina Munavvar, 
the Mopnt Sinai of Palestine, the Pamir of the world in Centjral Asia, west- 
wards through the Alps and thcAppenines and thePyrennese and the Chalky 
Cliffs of Albion, and eastward through the Caucasus and the Ural, and across 
the oceans in the new world through its many mountain r^ges. India 
knows very well and has known aU along only too welUthat^he 45uccess of her 
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cause lay in her own hands, that ‘In native swords and native hands, ihv only 
ho{>e lies’ but has exchanged Byron’s swortl of war into Gandhi's staff of 
{^ace. India has attempted the making of history with new weapons of 
ivarfare, and changed the planes of fight from the gory^shainbles of hUmd- 
thirsty warriors to the high attitudes of the spirit divine and the consc'ienet' 
human. The twentieth century h%s, found a new cause, a new (lag and 14 
new leader and in thtse p^es are narrated the world’s reactions to the sax rtMl 
cause of India’s freedom, the vicissitudes of the Tri^eolouivflag of India's In 
dcjwndem'e %md the prophetic teachings and plans of Gandhi’s leadershij) 
in the Indian nationwide struggle for her emaneij)ation. 
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India Befoke Cnoss, Fires Once Again 

Ever since the birth of the Congress, during the first fifty years of its 
service to the {xople of India, it luis witnessed continuous struggle amongst 
its very votaries — eharaeterized by jx^rioilical exacerbations of activity alter- 
nating with intervals of quit^sccnee and introspection. The oft-repeated 
])rotestations of loyalty td the British Throne and the loud voiee‘d denials 
of the aeeusation of sedition were the fir^st manifestation of that spirit of a 
struggle against 4he mendacious eliarges of the Lond(pi TivwSy the retired 
Anglo- India in Britain and tiic Burcalicracy in India.'’ Later earnc a 
perioc^ with the’Partk i^n of Bc^al and its scquclre when people would fain 
be ft'dilious but w^uld defefTwfe tTl?mselvt‘s in a C’ourt of Law^ Then followed 
after a eompaiiativijy quiet (l(‘eade, the Home Rule movc inent in whi6h th<^ 
authority of Britain*in India was ehalleng«d[ by Mrs. Anyie Besaut, an Irish 
lady but Britain herself was not in Inr view to be left out of th(‘ picture in 
the final setth-iuent.®. The usu^l interval of ])assivity was no longer noticeable 
before tlx* next pkiisc devehtjied. Altogether Dr. Besant went out of 
view for a short while only to range herself later against the progressive, yea, 
the revolutionary movc inent of (landhi. WlRndTii has held the field for over 
two decafies, at one^tyne as (he aefive head of the Congress, at another as 
the solevG‘^pit;er ; But at all times, whether he w'as or w^as not a formal 
member, as a consultant, whose experiments in Satyagraha (easily placed 
him in the f)osition of a guide to the Congress, of if Philosoplur to India an<l 
fricruf to the wide World. 

It w ill Ik* i4oti(‘ed that on eaeli of these oecasioiLS and at each of thes(! 
turning points, those who had been at one time l(‘ading th(i van were* out- 
stripped in their march by the quicker pace of some of their colleagues, fvr 
juniors and had altogether to be eonbmt with a place in the rear, preferably 
to quit their dear old scenes of public life. Oftentimes they ranged them- 
selves against the progressive epochs w^iieh marked the change as when 
Ck)khle and Mehta opposed Tilak, and Dr. Besant opposed Gandhi. There 
is a certain apparent |;epetition of history when studied in outline for we 
see how after the session of the Congress in Bombay (October 1084) Gandhi 
chose to cease to be a four anna member of the Congress, — a decision which 
he had rcached^o early as in April 1984. But it is only apparent, for Gandhi 
is a force that now with'^raws itself into a cotfiiccntratc*d form and a condensed 
volume under high pressure and now transforms itself into inconceivable 
phenomena apd %c^rnes diffused over widespread areas. 
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The following year was the year of the Ciolden Jubilee of the Congress 
but no session of the great National body was held that year (1935) and the 
next annual session met in April 1936 at Lucknow which was presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nekru who had just returned from Europe grieved by the 
heavy bereavement in life in the premature but not unexpected deniise of 
• his sjwiuse Kamala, which was consider/xl not merely as a p^sonal calamity 
to him but as an irreparable loss to the Nation. ^ Jawitharlal’s selection for 
the second lima as President of the Congress was a small »proof of the 
Nation’s sympathy for him in his hour of grief and of the nation’s appreciation 
of his dear departed w’ife’s collaboration witili him in his life work. It would 
doubtless be of interest to note here that Jawajiailal’s return to India was 
marked by a nice litHt triumph to him in a nuitter in which the Bengal 
i»overnment was compelled to express to him their regret and accept 
Jawah^Ial’s disclaimers in respect of a passage he had objected to in the 
Bengal Administration Report. Here the statement of the Bengal 
Government relating to the event. ♦ * « t 

^ Calcutta, 

January, 7, 1936. 

“ The Administration Report is published under the authority and witli 
the approval of the Government of Bengal but, as is made clear in the intro- 
duction, this is approval of opinion. The Government referred to the author 
who explains that the statement* which has \yccn challenged was nothing 
more than an inferchice drawn entirely from the })ublic.utferances of Pandit 
Nehru prior to his arrest, and in particular from the speech* deliveHd at 
Calcutta on January 1^ 1934. Lathis ^>^cch of which the full text is 
avaijable, the Pandit was at pains to explain ftie essentiifl illegality of social 
and economic movements that he atlvocated, intended'as they were to en- 
danger the existing social ordeV and threatm tluvexistence of the ruling 
Power. 

“ After referring to the necessity pf work among the workers and 
peasants which nuist nercssarily eopic into conflict Vfth the Government 
in view of the fact that the whole lyovement had reached a stage of 
open challenge to tlie consmuted law and society, he went on immedia- 
tely to refer to the Ilarijan Movement as a brar^'h of activity whicli 
had in fact ‘ come into conflict with the Government a.s*soon*tis it was 
carried on with an>; real strength behind it.’ From the .sequence of 
argument of this speech and assuming as is obviously reasonabk, that 
the Ilarijan work referred to would be financed from the Harijan fund, 
the statement which has been challenged was in the? opinion of the 
author of the report a legitimatt^ inference. 

“ As explained above, the views expressed in the report were not 
put forward as views of the Government of Bengal, but having given 
publicity to them, Governmei^^ do not wish to evade the responsibility. 
The author of the passage relied on public utterances of the Pandit 
to which reference has bee?i made but in doing he interpreted them 
in the light of the knowledge of his political tendencies. Government 
having considered the matter afresh recognize frankly that the passage 
complained of went beyond the statement of fact and rested on inference 
drawn from the knowledge that ostensibly, non-political movements 
have in the past been exjUcited for political ends. In accepting the 
Pandit’s disclaimer, the Government of Bengal desire to express their 
regret that what w'as only an inference should hav^ beon put forward 
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as a fact and that the report which intended to do nothing raore than 
give an accurate picture of the current events should ^ve contained 
the passage in question. It will be deleted from all the copies still 
under the control of the Government.’' • 

Where wa^ India in April 1986^^ What was her outlook? How was , 
she reacting to the aocio- economic torces that were throwing Europe into 
the eddies of*revolution ? Was it possible that the unfathomable Atlantic 
or the illimitable Pacific or even the inaccessible Himalayas could keep off 
the new ideas that w’ere convulsing the West from Incfia ? The wars of the 
World had their basal mati^^es differently cast from epoch to epoch. When 
Kinl; Dharma Raja performed his asxvamedha, his hwrsc was the symbol of 
his unchallenged and unchallengeable supremacy. Whoso stopped the 
liorsc had to fight the King or let go the animal in acknowledgment of his 
overlordship. ^ iff was a pohtica^ conquest. When Asoka conquered 
Kalingaf He was content to plant thclc^a pillar of victory on which were 
inscribed his fourteen edicts. It was a cultural conquest. Then came thtj 
wars of territorial greed w hich yielded place to the communal wars predicted 
by I^)rd Hosebery at the close of the nineteenth century. The second great 
\Vorld W'ar w'as said to be a w ar between ideas and ideologies, one represented 
by Democracy and tlie otlu'r by Dictatorship* a war l>etw'een popular sover- 
eignty and authoritarian rule. These polar opposites do not spring up 
overnight. After all, a revolution is but*the climax and culminating point 
of a silent cvoJulTonof standing and of slow' growth. When a tree is being 
felleil^or whefn an Eqqare is crufnbling, both retain. their height and form 
till^lie last blow' whdlxer applieiwith tlic butt enc^of the axe or whether a 
coup-d'-ciai w ith the sharp end obliterates it from the view and vision pf the 
wonderstruck Spect^fors. The causes at work, the, operative ideals and 
objectives that have thrown l^iirope once agaiii into the* arms of Mars and 
for tlic second time \n history engulfed America, have not sprung into exis- 
tence sudcjenly as if ^ one jerlf gf the World’s forces, like the ever changing 
designs of the kaleicJoscope. These. had tlieir early riiinblings, a doubtless 
subdued and distant albeit precursors of the couiing storm indicated by the 
Eastern ^vinds, the lowering eloucki, the *pouring rains, the thunder and 
lightning and the cahif after the storm. 

in ahd on the eve of the Lucknow' session of the Congress (1987 
April) we were having .some of these premonitory signs of an enveloping 
malstorm. Abyssinia luid already ham invaded by Italy in 1985. Civil 
Lilx^rties in India were wholly curtailed there being 2100 detenus in Indian 
jails even so early as July 1984, the Criminal I-»aw' Amendment Act being 
tliere, certified by the Governor Gerfleral, securities being demanded from 
over five hundred newspapers in the quinquennium precedingithe year, of 
which nearly 850 new'spapers had closed down, while lOfi papers gave securi- 
ties to the tune of Rs. 2,50,000. Abrqad, the rapid progress effected by 
Russia l>egan to capture public imagination all the world over. Every 
story of progress from this semi-oriental coiTntry breaking down the shackles 
of slavery and breaking through the bonds of capitalism, brought a sigh of 
relief to people in India w'h#se long continued subjection liad nearly driven 
o w ay all hope of freedom. The rapid strides taken by this ‘ mighty Behemoth 
of Muscovy’ in^the direction of emancipating the masses, le^ing to a new 
social order, embracing C 'orgia and Transt^ucasus as much as Moscow and 
Petrograd, while Rugsia and Ukraine stimulated a like passion for like move- 
ments, for th^ eretrtion of like edifices and the establishment of like freedom 
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for the masses Jjere in India as well, that the industrial population of India 
did not exceed two million people, that the unnumbered millions of peasants 
constituted the real problems as they doubtless constitute the real backbone 
of the country, 'v^th their under-employment rather than unemployment, 
that India was being governed and ground down by a foreign power, not by 
• any means better than the personal asd autocratic rule of a Tiatioiial despot, 
made no difTerence in the thoughts of the people whose imagination was 
brightened, whose hopes and ambitions were stimulated, whose emotions 
were kindled by the stories — altogether captivating though* p^haps one 
sided, — that began to flow from our near neighbour in the north-east. Wliile 
Italy and Germany had their own remedies to wipe'ouf starvation, make the 
potential energies of flleir respective nationalities and restore faith 

and self-confidence necessary for their rehabilitation, England was resting on 
her oa?s as a victor ryition, resting the onslaughts of comipunism by a 
well ordered and deeply thought-ou^ plan of social amelioratioHj The fact 
remained, however, that she was artmng one at a palliative treatmc^it, not a 
radical cure of the distemper that arose in the wake of her age-long feudalism 
and her century old capitalism. Old-age pension, labour law^s, maternity 
benefits, sickness-insurance, orphan-homes, leper-asylums, and above all 
unemployment doles were the spring chains in the armoury by which tlie 
British have so far successfully protected themselves against' the inroads 
of Bolshevism. But Elngland’s weakness was well knowm to the world for as 
Marshall Foch said An army is never so weak as on the diiv of licr victory.” 

OUTLOOlt. 

^Fifty years had elapsed since In^ia devised a plan through the Congre ss 
to effect its own political emaneijmtion. During this loii// period, the jM^ciple 
of nationalism, wlrich had taken firm roof in tlie political evolution of 
Europe since the early part of the 19th century, perpu^ated the whole of 
India and established a sense of unity^ of natjonal life ai^d thought./ispiration 
and effort, achfevemont and ideal. But side by side M'ftli that unity, call 
it historical or geographical^ calj^it bioIogi(iaI or khnological, call it social or 
cultural, India did not fail to keep pace witli those rapid changes ii^eeonomie 
ideology^ which has virtually revolutionised the group life of States and coun- 
tries both in Europe and Asia, While eoiumon descent and eonlmon Tradition, 
common boundaries andeomnion attributes of race, common sentiments of 
nationalism and common aspirations of liberty have each individually, and 
all in the aggregate, influenced corporate effort and strengthened associated 
action. The play ol abstract ideas of nationalism soon gave place to concrete 
conceptions of social relationship befween man and man. New economic 
theories have sprung into existence and new principles of governing human 
society have begun to be rapidly popularised. The old ideas of divine 
kingship was long since superseded by the King being regarded as the embodi- 
ment of sovereignty which owe.^its origin to the voice of the people and vox 
pouli, vox Dei became the democratic rendering of the theocratic and monarch- 
ic State, But it was not merely the voice of the pdbple or even the votes 
given to them that brought satisfaction to a^country. Votes do not fill 
stomachs and the ideal of food and raiment and shelter came to represent the 
irreducible minimum of human need to be guaranteed to effery living soul, 
sooner or later,— sooner rather •than later. Whether the new social order 
was established forthwith or in good time, the fact remaned that no measure 
of political freedom could give happiness unless it w^as accdlnpaTiied by econo- 
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mic contentment and social equality. In a country conditioned as India 
was with its subjection to a foreign nation, one could easil^^ concede that, 
tlie problem of national freedom should prt*ccde the problem of social re- 
construction. Yet in a country which had been ruled 1 j^ a foreigner for a 
century and a half, in a manner completely subverting the traditional 
principles of education, administratiqq of justice and economic organisation, . 
freedom was found t^ be unattainable without social reconstruction not at 
some remote period, not subsequent to the establishment. of freedom but 
simultaneously* with the efforts for its attainment. That was why the 
Congress under the leadership <rf Gandhi had repeatedly emphasised the 
constructive programme, -pvtieularly in relation to the uplift of the peasant, 
the {>romotion of communal unity, and of the effaceiAfnt of the* social liabi- 
lities of the depressed classes. It is deeply to be regretted that national 
attention should have beCn, more pronouncedly ^neentrated uj^n the 
problem of India's political* frcevlom than upon India’s socio-eeonoiuio 
reconstrUcfton. The former would e5cpose all sacrifice to the lime-light. 
The latter would bury all effort in self-effacement, deep in the debris of 
disintegrated society. The Congress nevertludess stn)ve for making the 
national progress multifaceted, — driving its chaise and pair of political 
emancipation and social reorganisation,— of civil disobedience and the 
('onstriictivc programme, across the tyranny of foreign rule, across its new 
tioniinion of wealth over the ancient spirit of service. With rare foresight, 
tlie Congress put ^lown at its meeting of Hie A..L C.C., (Bombay) so early as 
in fhe middle 1939, the great poverty -and misery (ff the Indian people 
not oifiy to tlfe f©reigi\e#cploit^tiob of India but also lathe economic structure 
of society which the alien rul^riMiuppoated, so that* their exploitation might 
continue, and pleaded for revolutionary changes in the prevailing economic 
and social structure Vmd the removal of grejss social inequalities in ordt^r to 
remove the povt^rty and miserytarid to amefiorate the eonfiition of the Indian 
masses. It may l)e yoticqd that this resolution was passed six months before 
the Lahore resolutioi^ on ComjTigte IndejK*ndenee for India. Thus although 
in thec^y the new so«ial order, it w'as conceded,* might wail till freedom was 
established, yet the desire for rciolutionaiy; elmnges in the socio-economic 
changes (^pressed itself six months«in advance of the demand for complete 
independence. Acc<A*dingly one sees a simultaneous progress of ideas of 
liberty aftd reconstruction in India in 1929-80 which worked their w^ay on- 
wards in th« Karachi programme wherein it was kdd down that “ in order 
to en^ the exploitation of the masses, •political freedom must include real 
economic frcedo|n of starving millions ” and laUr in the agrarian programme 
of Lucknow in 1986. 

All these years, in fact, ever since Swaraj liecame the creed of the 
Congress in 1920 that patriarch of India, scholar and savant Dr. Bhagavandass 
ha^l been urging the Congress to formulate a definition of Swaraj. Did 
India want to continue to be governeckby its owui Cliveden group of forty 
ruling families as in England or 200 famij^cs as in France or was social 
rewnstruction to be based on the simple device of product ion for consumption 
and not for export witK profit motiv^e ? To give names to systems is to rouse 
spectres that one may not b^able to dispel ; but whether a name is given or 
not ^cial changes are seen at work operating as the result not of the vim U rgv 
of Time force Ifut the ui? a fronie of Spirit force. 

Here in India the peoi>le had no initiative and where initiative is lacking, 
a sense of responsibility would cease to be regulated and fashioned by tliat 
touch with acAalitSes which a self-governing nation w ould of necessity present. 
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In other words^the engine worked without the brake. Accordingly, Labour 
had to face the temptation of organizing itself on communist lines. Rank 
Socialistic ideas seized hold of the younger minds throwing thereby the 
capitalist and feuAl elements more and more helplessly into the hands of the 
foreign rulers. In between stood the Confess like a rock beaten by the 
• ofirushing waves of communism and the gentle but effective erosions of the 
waters of capitalism. To the Congress there is iut one issue — ^and that is 
national emancipation — by non-violence. Like the dual programme of 
the British, repression and reform, coercion and coquetry, the* Congress had 
its dual programme of fight and national reconstruction, so that it would not 
be right to say that the object of the Congress wasnnty Political Independence, 
not the creation of a* hew social order. The Congress had fairly early re- 
cognized, — recognized indeed so early as in 1920-21, that in fighting the 
British* for power, the* Congress had also to take on hand a constructive 
programme in order to reconquer Inj^ia from fhe British w^ho had through a 
century’s conscious and deliberat<^ striving, effected a moral and fpiritual, 
economic and social conquest as well not merely a political and territorial 
conquest. The slogan of “ The New Social Order ” w^hich the great w^ar liad 
popularized the more, had been there embedded in the creed and programme 
of the Congress. The age of the machine it w^as that had brought about 
the industrialization of Europe and latterly of America and the conflicts 
generated by it lie at the root of the competition which constitutes the motive 
of western civilization toda);^ In*the East it was the spiyt of co-operation 
that has all along formed the basis of society whose organization has ir\ turn 
fostered the spirit of non-violence even as violence lay at the roo*t of the*socio- 
economic organisation of the Westf Thas^I^how^ the resuscitation ofrthe 
village as a self-contained body with its age-old crafts arui arts revived, 
constitutes the unfoldrnent of tj]e cult of non-violence,' w'hiie the grab and 
greed of the western civilizations centring round the spirit of competition 
and creating in turn the same spirit of conflict between tjie East and the West, 
between one nation and another, betw^een tiie urban ay d the rural, between 
agriculture and industry, between self-sufficiency and Imperialisnl, have 
accounted for the two great wofld wars. # that have been witnessed in tlie 
Twentieth Century. But to us in the East, the Democracy of Bjritain and 
the Dictatorship of Germany differ in no wise from ea(?hV)ther so long as both, 
— call their cult Imperialism or call it Fascism, — aim at the 'capture of tlic 
world’s markets for theirow^n self-exaltation, much to the detriment of those 
market owners who are that way reduced to the position of hewers of w^ood 
and drawers of water. In India, the Congress has not failq^ to realize how^ 
imperceptibly but rapidly the tentacles of industrialism or capitalism have 
begun to spread themselves round the towms, and how the feudal idea not 
altogether absent from this country has been sedulously fostered and cleverly 
utilized in the Zemindaries, the franchise of the big landlords, the interposition 
of Jagirdars, Mukhasadars, Munsabdars, Malguzadars, Muttadars and various 
other intermediaries numbering^so many as thirteen in U.P. and easily two 
or three even in the South of India. To say then that India is not an Indust- 
rial nation or the number of mill workers has never exceeded two millions 
does not obviate the need for a general social readjustment which was quickly 
recognized by the Congress and immediately foreshadowed in the statement 
of fundamental rights and duties by the Karachi Congress ^1931) followed 
by the A. I. C. C. meeting of Bombay that very year and in the single, simple 
word Gandhism which Gandhi had for the first time ^joined in his speech 
at the public meeting in Karachi preceding the open sessi^ of the Congress. 
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But there was and is one cardinal diflference. What is the agency by 
^jrhich this new social order must be established, what is the nteans to the end, 
— Violence or Non-violence ? The failure of the A.I.C.C. or the Subjects 
ComHSlCfee~brtKe"1^ Session (1984-October) to suBstitute the words 

* Truth and Non-violence ’ in the creed of the Cx>ngress for the expression 
‘ peaceful and tegitimate means * had really not vreakened the hold of the • 
principle of non-violence ou the masses and the vast majority of Congressmen. 
But the youth of the country began to be biscinated by il\e quick results 
that weref e?fpecteci to follow a coup-d'-eiat through J:hc play of violence. 
In the Jails in the years 1980-19W, they came into contact with and under 
the tuition of men who haitl auffered the most inhuman treatment at the hands 
of tfie British in India for their faith in violence whicti*had led them to make 
heavy sacrifices and face with the utmost non-chalance cruclti(^ infiicUHl on 
them. The ^origs of some bf these sufferers were typt;- written and citl‘ulatcd 
but the living contact with flic sufferers, in flesh and bkx)d, added to the 
teaching of M. N. Roy, secretly circulattil, created a new faith or revived 
the old faith, in violence. Besides, the apparent failure of the movement 
of non-violence leading to an accentuation of that attitude of arrogance and 
despotism in the rulers which for a while lay dornuint gave an added impetus 
to the w’avering l>eliefs of the young who were still on the border line. It 
w’as a cry of socialism all remind amongst the youth of the co\intry. Students 
Federations and Youth Ix'agues, became the order of the day. A reguhir 
party was carve(4 out erelong called the Congr/^ss Socialist Party and began 
to function as an organized group within the Congre^. There gradually 
rose %. party called fire Commifiiist Party which soon overwhelnined the 
former. The C. S. P. and«yi«-C. P. became familiar terms. Conspiracy 
eases eon(luct<‘^ l)y Government unfolded these truths to an -ignorant public. 
In the Soutli of Iik^i it w'as plainly put in.an annual report of the C. P. 
that the C. S. P. was really fuietioning as*the C.P. TlfC C, S. P. soon lost 
wind and by 1940 i^Imosl disajipeared leaving the field to the C. P. whose 
MctivitiesJ)ecaine ni^'kcd during the se(*ond great war and by the beginning 
of 194l^iovemment declared that they laid detifincd an detenus 000 persons, 

- a good number of whom wer^ University students. We sluill revert tt> 
these maiters later again but the story in outline of a quinquennium is given 
here to enable the ifc^der to study the background of eve nts which began 
with the Lueicnow' session of the Congress (1 980-Apt’iI). 

Remembering all this Imckgrounci, one had to answ'^er the question as 
to who w^as to preside at I.ueknow'. (mndhi may seem to religious, and 
be deemed mor^* a saint and less a fKilitieian, but that does not mean that 
he lacks statesmanship or straU’gy of his owm. He may now appear old- 
fashioned but that does not imply that*lie is not in touch with modern currents 
of life. Above all he is intensely human. He took note of the events of the 
day and the year. Kamala Nehru who was taken to Badenweiler, •Sehwarz- 
wald in May 1935 for treatment liad setn Gandhi Ix'fore she left India and 
committed her hospital to his care. Ixiter^Jawaharlal Nehru was suddenly 
released from prison on September 4, 1935 — SJ montlis bc*fore the due date; 
and hurried to Germany. • After years of suffering and struggle Kamala 
Nehru passed away and Ja^aharlal returned to India in March 1936 to take* 
up the Presidentship of the Congress in his own province. His selection 
was the most Natural event under the circumstances for that would be the 
first and best consolatioi which the nation ftould have offered to one who had 
given to it along witb his wife nearly two decades of service, ardent, unstinted 
and strenuoife. ff there were no other reason, this alone would be a para- 
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mount reason the choice. On the contrar}% even if the bereavement 
were not there, tnere were adequate and compelling circumstances demanding 
his choice. Next to Gandhi, he was the most dynamic Congressman providing 
the drive for the Congress from within and the brake to it from without. 
Wnhile he has fought Gandhi sincerely and strenuously, he has made a point 
•of agreeing with his conclusions. At the same time to quote* his own words, 
he having studied carefully wdiat was hapj>^ing in Russia, Germany, 
England, America, Japan, China, France, Spain, Italy and Central Europe 
tried to understand tjie tangled web of current affairs.” He 6wils that the 
communist philosophy of life gave him Comfort and hope. He was not 
unaware of the jx^culiar condition of India \\4iete impart from everything 
else, the problem of W^liticnl Freedom filled the njitional atmosphere and 
shaped the national outlook. He has readily recognised that ” in India 
today fhe middle class intellectual is the most revolutionary fgree ” and has 
commented on the cult of the Coninjiunists in*India as “ the bajie error of 
judging the Indian National mov<*ment from European Labour standards. 
‘^The Indian National Movement wrote he, ” is obviously not a Labour 
or Proletarian movement. It is a bourgeois movement as its very name 
implies, and its objectiv^e so far has been not a change of the social order, 
but political iridej)endence.” Not tliat, by these words, he meant to 
imply that the Congress did not aim at changing -the Land System and the 
Capitalist System of this country for he is only too keen on it, but that he 
was in tliose words describing and interpreting the Congress to the nation 
as it stood up to 19»8h. The eonllivt in his niind had been undoubtedly great 
for between his convictions and his dutie*s, his ernoUons and his intellect 
he had been hard put to it to balamce Tlius i,t was that he ^as 

expQoted to serve as tlie bridge belween the old a;id th^ new, between 
Gandhism and Communism and, therefore jiceuliarlv fitted to fill the 
Presidential chair at Lucknow, It may be recalled how “ there was form of 
Dyarchy in Russia between the Duma, domyiated by Uie Capitalist parties 
who sought refuge with the constitutional Democrats ^kiiown as the Cadets 
and the Sovie^jfts, or*Coun^iIs of workers, soldiers arrd peasants’ deputies 
which were at first dominated b5’;the Social Revolutionaries and tlie MeniJ^c- 
viks.”f “And a few Right wing socialists such as Kerensky, Chkheipze^ 
and Tsendelle had seat^ both in the Soviet and the Dunia and^ tried to act as 
a bridge between the two.” JVThcse points might not have been Aear then 
and there. 

There is little doubt that Jawaharlal was greatly and even bitterly 
disappi>inte(i over the aehievements, — rather the want achievements, 
of the Lucknow session. When he kad presided over the Lahore Session 
in 1929, he stated in his Presidential address that he was a socialist and 
Republio^n. When sev^en years later he presided ove r the Lucknow session 
(April 1986) he reachedithe logical fulfilment of socialism — namely communism. 

^But communist as he felt himself to*be, lie threw in his lot with the Congress 
and its creed of “ peaceful and legitimate means ” for the attainment of 
Swaraj. This did not, it is true, mean in so many wi)rds “ Truth and Non- 
violence.” In fact, Gandhi’s attempt to alt(y* Article I of the Congress 
( onstitution accordingly had failed in the Bombay session (Subjects Com- 


♦Jawaliarlal Nehru — An Autobiography p. 366. 

t* Between the two wars ’ by Vigilantes (K. Zelliacus) page #2. 

t Ibid 83. < 
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mittee, October 1984) and this fact was btung pointedly referred to by many 
, a Socialist and Communist who had not felt kindly inclinea towards either 
of those two virtues as means to Swaraj. Jawaliarlai's attachment to non- 
violence steadily grew in spirit from 1929 onwards and iTis inseparable alle- 
giance to Gandhi strengthened it in letter as well, despite his periodical 
outbursts in later years against eithe» Khaddar or Non-violence. It is true, 
that Jaw^aharlal hirflself has laboured all along under two complexes, a 
certain supenority cotnplex which made him feci suiH'rior^o all the rest in 
India and*a cei'tain inferiority complex lest he should pp considered second to 
Gandhi. Gandhi’s own attitude to Jawaharlal is aptly described by tlu‘ 
former soon after the latter's election to the Presidentship of the Lahore 
session by the A. I. C..C. on the 29th September, lt>59. 

(JAWAHAJ^LAL) : An*extract from “Young India”, by Gandhi : 

• • * 

“ U Nfas a great and wise step the ^Vll India Congress Committee took 
at Lucknow on the 20ih. ultimo in electing Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
Congress helmsman for the coming year 1929-80. No man, however great, 
be he even Mahatma, is indispensable for a nation conscious of itself and 
bent upon freedom. Even as the whole is always greater tlian its part, 
tlie Congress which ('laiins to represent the nation is always grtaitcr than its 
greatest part. To be a living organisatiem. it must surxive its most dis- 
tinguislicd members. The All India Congress Committee has l)y its d('(*isiou 
demonstrated tlftit jt believes in the inherent vitality pf the Congress. 

% Some*fcar in thi^s transfer4‘nce of power from the old to the young the 
doom of the Congress. I do not. The doom was to be fear(‘d from tlic 
s(‘ept(T being ludd by tlic p^aTytic hands as mint are at presemt. I may 
take the ri'ackt int» tlie secret that before recommending Pandit JawAharlal 
Nehru’s name for file burdorij I had ase(>i^aincd froln liim wliether he felt 
himself strong enough for the weight. ” If it is thrust upon me, I hope I 
shall not wince,” th'e eh^wraeteristic reply. In bravery he is not to be 
surpassed, Whorifli excel in the love the country? “lie is rash 
and imj)etuous ” say some. This quality . is an adcHtional qualification at 
the present moment. And if he^u^s the dash and the rasliness of a warrior, 
he has also the pru^onec of a statesman. He is undoubtedly an extremist, 
tlunking far orliead of his surroundings. But he is humble enough and practi- 
cal cnoug}^ not to fi:)ree the pace to the breaking point. He is pure as the 
eryskih he is truthful beyond suspicion. He is a knight sati^ peur ei saris 
n'proche. The nation is safe in his hands.” 

Here is (Jhndhi’s characterization of the President of tlie year. His 
father Motilalji gave him his prkic and pn judicc. His foster father 
Chindhi gave him his prudence. It must be stated, however, tliat while Gandhi 
has all along been contemplating a high place for India not merely in the 
counsels of the world, but in the reconstitution of the world’s civilization, 
Jawaharlal was animated mainly by a passion for India’s recovery of her 
rightful place in the eornity of nations but vi^a-vis the progress of international- 
ism in the wmrld. Tlnerc lies, however, an obscure paragraph in the “ Lite- 
rature ” which the Luckno^' session gave birth to, which depicts the higher 
ideal of Indian renaissance. Let us quote the last paragraph from the 
addrcss'of theyChairman of the Reception Committee of the Lucknow^ session, 
Sri Prakash : • 

“ The tasjj before us is verily a mighty one. We are out to win 

Swaraj • SWaraj for us is the recovery of our lost .soul and not merely 
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the finding^f our lost wealth. We want Swaraj because we desire to 

fashion our lives in our own way, we w’ant to get back oui capacity to 

make our own/' 

% 

At this distance of time, wc are apt to forget how dense were the clouds 
of dust that were raised at the Lucknow^session of the Congress particularly 
after office acceptance l>ecame a /atf accompU an<t was shortly after 
followed by the -resignation of the ministries during the 2nd ‘Great World 
War. It is always wjrong to try to judge past events in th6 ligh\ of later 
experiences, and too, the fact remains tlfat a chronicle of events has to 
give each set of facts and group of events as they (^ame into existence, t,hat 
measure of importance* w'hich they carried at the .time. While no great 
ethical principle was involved in the question of accepting office and the 
formation of ministriesi in the provinces under *the Govej-nrujent of India 
Act of 1935, a vocal section of the hoqse at Lucknow^ felt that froiy the point 
of 8trat<?gy such working of reform^ would take the C'ongress nearef- to the 
school of thought associated with Liberal democracy rather than the Gandhian 
schcK>J of thought wedded to the philosophy of mass action and mass progress. 
The 'Liberal school of thought was anxious that the Congress should accept 
office, not because it had any love for Congress but because it dreaded tlie 
strategy of constitution-wrecking. They w'cre at pains to prove that the 
Governors could not, in the face of the Act, give the assurances demanded 
by Congress. It w^as even argued that the Governors could appoint ministers 
from the minority parties. The .standpoints of the twd w'(‘re*diametritfivlly 
opposite to each other.* Congress w^as carrying on it Jitruggle to get fid of 
the incubus of foreign rule. It interprete^-tbe popular, will as oxprej^rtd 
by tl\evote as a mandate to the Legislators to work out the eoqntry’s emanci- 
pation. Prof. Keith, • uninfluenced by officialdom condemned Minority 
Ministries, complimented (iandhi and his cofteagucs on having studied the 
principles of Kes|X)nsibIc Government and cjcelared tlMit the constitution 
under review suffered at the very outset from the gra\ (vdvfect tliat it mad(‘ 
responsibility uiireal b^^ placing special responsibilities in the liands 6f the 
Governors, Professor Keith openly said ♦ '‘It is regrettable that the 
Governors were not authorized to give Irnuch more definite pledg#.” Tlu^ 
question was one of liberalizing the constitution - nof 6y k^gislatiop whicli 
was out of the question so soon after the first elections, but by interpretation 
which w^as quite feasible and the assurances ultimately agreed to by Lord 
Linlithgow^ in June 1937 w^ere such —being based upon the interpretation 
of the Act. Without them, there was no obligation on the Congress to 
accept office for the Congress sought tl^e electoral vote on a manifesto which 
did not undertake to accept office. The vote was sought as a verdict on the 
Reform scheme. Armed with such a verdict, it was up to the Congress to 
use it as a lever to liberalize the Act. 

Again the fear was seriously entertained that once we wxmt into the 
Secretariat-chamber w'e might fi^^d the seats soft and the atmosphere com- 
fortable for all temptations must be resisted at the v’^ery threshold and not 
inside the Chamber. As events have proved, however, the sudden and un- 
hesitating resignation of Congress Ministries dufing the second World War 
clearly proved that the fears entertained at Luclmow' were, while theore* 
tically unchallengeable, in practice perhaps, a little, exaggerated. Nor 
was it considered a straight course to adopt for the Congress in its open 
session to postpone its decision till a later day and to dejegate it to a smaller 
body. Yet at this distance of time, once again, let us adnnt that those who 
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opposed office acceptance then at Lucknow and Faizpur have not failed to 
realize how^ Gandhi by asking for and securing his “ assuftinces *’ from the 
Viceroy and the Governors, succeeded ip the teeth of opposition front emint ivt 
lawyers and ex-legal dignitaries who held such a demarfd unconstitution uK 
in watering down the safeguards and the reser\^ations embodied in the Act 
in so far as P?*ovincial Autonomy concerned. 

Jawaharlal came to India full of communistic and inarxian ideas. Th<" 
achievements at the Congress disappointed him. He fouad himself as one 
against the world. The resolution on the agrarian prolamine was an apology 
for an ambitious scheme of so<?ial upheaval which ne had l>een ardently 
hoping to commit the nation to. He made the best of the situation by taking 
three ardent socialists into the Working Comndftee, — Sri Jayaprakiisli 
Narain, Narendra Deo and Aehyut Patwardhan ; even Sarojini Devi 
was cut ou^ fr<jni the Committee not ’without sopie internal eoifunotion 
and had be called back f>nly in the middle of the year when a casual 
vacanc^ arose. The spirit that prevails in the Lucknow session could Ix' 
judged from the omission of any resolution on the Constructive Programme. 
It may be remembered that it was only lately, that is, in Bombay 
Oct.) that the resolution on A. I. V. I. A. (All India Village Industrievs’ Asso- 
ciation) was passed and one should have expected some reference to it some- 
where. No, not that no -one thought about the matter, but that when a 
draft was prepared and placed before the Working Committee, it did not find 
favour with it tvpd it was dropped atthft Allahabad meeting of the Working 
Con^mittee slwrtly before the Lucknow Session. Anotlfer small but interest- 
ing j^oint wLs that fioi* some time previously there had been an attempt to 
change the name^of the U^^tad Provinces into Subah-i-Hind, The name, 
United Provii^es is a relic of the old pame of North West Provinces o/ Agra 
and Oudh, ’which name gave place some time befcxre 19*20 to the United 
Provinces. It is a just grievinee to the friends of this Province that the 
name is not relateckto the ancient history of India as Vanga (Bengal), Utkal 
(Uring), Andhra (T^iigu) or *Maharashtra. Indeed there are 50 kingdoms 
of old and it "was open to the U. P. friends fo have selected one of those 
names, — Kosala, or call their Paovince by the ^lame of its capital, — Prayag 
Province, Allahabad Province or Lucknow Province. But to appropriate 
the nanje of SubahA'Ilind for one province out of eleven, did not meet ’with 
the approvarof the Congress and it w^as thrown out for the reason that tlu’ 
names — * Hind ’ and ‘ Hindustan ’—should be left over for India as a whole. 
The States bulked large in the eye of the Congress. It may he remembered 
that the subjeejt was one of the three or four referred in particular by Gandhi 
in his statement of April 6th, 1934 and emphasised by him later as con- 
stituting the points on which there was appreciable divergence of view 
between him and a section of the Congress. Any way, the resolution passed 
by the Lucknow Congress drew prominent attention to the faet that the 
people of the States should have the •same right of self-determination as 
those of the rest of India and that the Congress stands for the same political, 
civil and democratic liberties for every part of India. The Congress, how- 
ever, desires to point*out ihat the struggle for liberty within the States has, 
in the very nature of things, to be carried on by the people of the States 
themselves.” 

The agrdi-ian n’rogramme was taken up well in time. Throughout 
India there was a great commotion amon*gst the tenantry against the rack 
renting both under#Govemment and under the Zemindars, and against, in 
particular in resj^ct of the latter, their superarrogation of rights regarding 
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tanks and tank-bunds, water sources and irrigation channels, pastures and 
forests. And tob, the number of intermediaries between the cultivator and 
Government rose to as many as thirteen in Bengal and to varying figures 
in different provinces. Accordingly the Congress called upon different 
Provincial Congress Committees to make rec6mmendations to the Working 
Committee by the 31st August, 1936 jy regard to nine poifits to which we 
shall revert later and which were more or less ta(.‘ked on to the election 
manifesto. * 

On the main question, namely the new Government of India Act, the 
Congress, while condemning the Act on various grounds, resolved to contest 
the elections on the basis of a manifesto to be pre^iaicd ; but on the question 
of acceptanc’c of ollici?', the (’ongress in view^ of the uncertainties of the 
situation as it might develop, considered it inadvisable to commit itself to 
any dcctsion at that stage and left it to be decided at the proper time by the 
A.i.C.C. after consulting the Provincial Congress Committees. The cardinal 
objection to the Act w^as that it w'as<llic product neither of self-determination 
nor even of joint determination but of ‘ other determination.’ In addition 
the scheme of Gov^ernment laboured under the clear disability, — wantonly 
and deliberately planned^ — of the lx)dy politic being so shaped as to have 
a trunk without a head and therefore of its activities remaining uncontrolled 
or unco-ordinated. There was neither the cerebral action generating the 
electromotive force, nor the duty of correlating the various func- 
tions of the provinces. To sp(*ak in concrete terms, the piilitary and the 
ecclesiastical departments, forcign.relations, peace and w^ar, aunaments^and 
expeditions were all rescrvtd. The Finance Minister« vvas to«haVo a fiitance 
adviser whose views wouUl in practice* bo nvwi^letory. The Railway 
was tq be a statutory body brought into being by a Parliamentary Act 
wiiicK nppropriat(*d thq function of controlling Railwayji’ates, a task which 
the Legislature was* wholly deprived of all eiainection with. The Reserve 
Bank could liav^c at least its structure amended jaccoi^ing to the White 
Paper but even this was taken away under ,t‘iic Act. The Ix'gisl^ture w^as 
to have nothing to do with currency and coinage, the silver in the rupee or 
the gold in the sovereign or the silver ai/d the gold (fiduciary) reserve 
beliind the notes in circulation or the extern t of that circulation. Thc^Serv ices 
carrying a salary of over Rs. 250 were not to be punished or called upon to 
explain, or ev en to be transferred by the Minister, the C. I. D.Vas fb conti- 
nue as a Reserved subject. The Viceroy was in addition, GoveriK)r-General 
exercising various functions in his discretion and in his judgment and' also 
dealing with the Princes^as the Crown Representativ^c. Thps he who was 
formerly a tw^o-faced Jai>i'us now became a five-faced Brahma befitting the 
Hindu Pantheon. Besides these, thert were ev-er so many safeguards and 
reserv^ations, also commercial safeguards- which controlled the right of levying 
tariffs so as not to lead to the raising of the price of the goods of U. K. as 
against those of India, vvliieh exempted firms of the U. K. — past, present 
and future from the operation any law^s, rules and regulations designed 
to control the capital and management of Indian companies, in order to make 
them eligible for any bounties or subv^entions. la reg&rd to shipping, there 
were similar concessions to ships of the U. K. And there was a comic show 
of justice in tlie article on Reciprocity under which if in the U. K., any, bounty 
or subvention given to companies of U. K. were refused to aCh Indian con- 
cern, then it should be open to tHe Government of India to refuse similarly 
to companies of U. K. in India, concessions available tc^ Indian companies. 
Mockery of mockeries, could it be imagined for a moment •thaf any Indian 
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concern would go to the U. K. and start business on a competitive basis 
there ! In the Provincial spheres also there were notable deductions of 
powers from the ministers’ besides the reservations and the safeguards 
of the Governors, Above all there is the Instrument oD Instructions which 
for the first time has been giv^en statutory importance as its promulgation 
has been included in the Act itself, ^ But the question of acceptance of olVu c 
would not depend upon tj^e merits of the Act so much as upon the strategy 
to be adopted in a game of political chess. Accordingly .the final decision 
was held *over. till after the elections. 

« 

The Lucknow' session commftteed then tw'O important duties to the cnn' 
of the All India Co^lg^^ssi Committee. One was the final shaping of tlu^ 
Agrarian programme pud the other w'as the pref^dration of the ('le<‘tion 
manifesto. The tw'o were virtually eonneeted with each other. Iiuletd 
the former w;iis form pai^. of the latter and tlu' tw-q togetlicr w'ould consti- 
tute a neijessary preliminary on w'hieh the Congress if ndurned in th(‘ (dic- 
tions 1)5" a majority and later, if ealleci to offic’e, slioiild base its programnn* 
of parliamentary action. At that time, this vital and organic (X)nneetion 
between the three was not so char. At tlu' end of six years (1(>41, Juik*) 
and with the experience of Congress ministries in eight provinees and their 
remarkable aehievenieiils in the all too short period of two and a (pair te r 
years in which they eared to function, the relevancy of the Lucknow d(‘ei- 
sions to later history, in fact the outstanditig phu'c they eould claim in shaping 
that history, bc^'omes clear as crystal.* 

•There wAs, liowever, a fun(]amental didieulty in tfie progress of ev(*n1s. 
The Vresident was out*of tune with the majority of the AVorking Commit l(‘e. 
Tf!e three new friends takfit tbto it ^touhl, with -him mak(‘ a good four or 
more than a f(Mirtli.o4' the Coininittec but generally spi^aking the deliluTCitions 
and decisions of ihfc Cong^es^^ WTre not ciitKlitioned ‘or (‘ondueted by ma jo- 
rities and minorities. Jawalfarlal had ofh'red his r(‘signation at th(‘ vi ry 
outset but he waj^.persniadeij to rc'inain and (*ontinue. (’ontiniH* he djd 
but witif qualms .oS eonseieiK^c* Avhich created unc'asy findings in his bn'asf. 
On tfie one liand there wnis his pn*sidential addrest which was not mi ant 
to be a mere thesis hut a f)rogtamme of aetii^n. On the otluT, thine was 
Gandhi %ith his following of ten mdubers in the Working CommitU'C thinking 
and aeUng a.s a solid block. The iifteenth was an absentee in prison. 
Subash Babu who even if lie were firesent, would ratlu r take his own course 
and not sail with the one grouj) or the otlier. Tlie address |)Ieaded 
for pure communism in a country whif^i had had its own traditions built up 

through at least a hundred and thirty centuries of progress, and a social 

structure w'hich had through these lyng ages, v ithstood the bulfets of time 

and circumstance and wdiich had worked itself into the life of tlie nation, 

religious, economic and ethical- You could no more wTite on a clean slate 
in India in the socio-economie realm than in the religious, but the charms 
of novelty are highly fascinating and fliough they are destined to wear olT 
sooner or later, the interval l>efore disillusionment is apt to be highly trying 
to the nation and its Jeaders. After all the Marxian cult is set up as a new 
religion, Marx himself as fjje new Messiah and Marxism as the new Cduireh 
and these constitute the greatest obstacle t^j Communist progress in India 
where she ha« a whole hierarchy of Valis, Rasxds and Paigambars, Ruhis, 
Mahairnds and Avau^rs, where the mosques and temples arc the dynamos 
that generate the electro-motor power which had all along shaped and 
fashioned sdtiety. ^We are reminded in this connection of a passage from 
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Beitmrd Shaw, which we make no apology for reproducing at length, (The 
Intelligent woman’s guide to Socialism — Capitalism, Sovietism and Fascism.) 

** Berna^'d Shawls opinian on scientific Marxism 

“ Do not be misled by the fact that the missionaries of Cfeurch socialism 
do not use the word God nor call theit* Organisation a Church nor decorate 
their meeting places with steeples. They preach rfh inevitable final supreme 
‘ catt^gory ’ in thd order of the universe in which all the contradvctiQns of the 
* earlier and the lower oat<‘gories ’ w^ill reconciled. Their prophet is 
named Karl Marx. They call themselves, not tjic catholic church but 
the third Iritcrnation^L Their metaphysical Ifterature begins with the 
iwcrman philosophers, Hegel and Feuerbach and eulKiinates in Das CapUaU 
the litc^^ary masterpiece of Marx, described as ,the Bible of the working 
classes, inspired, infalli»l)le and omniscient. T.wo of their kmets contradict 
one another as flatly as the first twy paragraphs of Article 28 of the^Church 
of England. One is that the evolution of capitalism into socialism is pre- 
destined implying that wx‘ have nothing to do but sit dow^n and w^ait for it 
to occur. This is their version of salv^ation by faith. The other is that 
it must be effected by a revolution establishing a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This is their version of salvation by worki. Marxism is not only 
useless but disastrous as a guide to the practice* of Government. 

Such abstractions are unintelligible and re}>iilsivc to manage a whek- 
stall for five mimites,^ much leSs to govern a modern-state as*Lenin very soon 
found out and very frankly confessed. « ^ ‘ * / 

“ But Lenin and his successors were not able t6 extricate the new 
Russian natural vState IheV had set up from Thfs* new' Rust;iaii International 
(ratlK)1ie Church) any more than our Henry II was able tc^ extricate the 
English State from tjie Church of Rome. No ly)dy can fotesee today w hether 
the policy of Russia in any crisis will be determined on secular and national 
grounds by the Soviet or on Marxist grounds by the -fliird InteTnatiorial. 
....In Russia tjie State wilj sooner or latc^ have to the \enjporaI 

powTr of the Marxist Chiireh and take polities out of its hands But 

until then the church of Marx, the third International, will give as much 

trouble as the Popes did formerly • . ^ 

If the Marxist Bible cannot l)e taken as a guide to Barlia»ientary 
tactics, the same may be saitl of those very revolutionary documents, — 
the gospels. VVe do not on that account burn tlie gospels and then conclude 
tliat the prt'aeher of the Sermon on the Mount has nothing to teach us. 

. . . .Marx was a great teacher and the people who have nof yet learnt his 
U'ssons make most dangerous Statesmon and Stateswomen. But those who 
have really learnt from him instead of blindly worshipping liim as an in- 
fallible prophet are not Marxists any more than Marx himself was Marxist. 

“ Mark his total lack of experience in the res|x)nsible management of 
public aflhirs and the unlikeness at (?lose quarters of his typical descriptions 
of the Proletariat to any earthly working women or of the bourgeoisie to any 
real women of property.” 

“ Marxism like other issues is essentially a ^ali to a new^ Theocracy.” 

Let us hear, Jawaharlal also on Marxism : 

But Marxism is not an issue before the Congress to-d^. The issue 
is whether wc must fight the cviheffects that we see around us or seek the 
causes that underlie there. Those who concern themselves with the effects 
only seldom go far. They ought not to forget that thet ^re fighting with 
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effects but not with the causes of these effects ; that they are retarciing the 
downward movement but not chaj^ging its direction, tlxat th^y are applying 
palliatives, not curing the malady'/* 

“ Tliat is the real problem, — effects or causes. And if,wc seek for causes, 
as we must, the socialist analv'sis throws light on them. And thus though 
the socialist may' be a dream of the distant future, and many of us 
may' not live to see it, socialism is a*l^:'Hcon light of the present, lighting up’ 
the path which we have to tread.’’ 

, , From EiglUeen Months In India p. 41. 

But in a country' long subjec^d to foreign rule, there is a sense of disgust 
created in the y'outh of th^ nation for the ‘ effete * ^pd antiquated institu- 
tions and laws, at the same time, an inevitable hatred for the laws and insti- 
tutions of the ruling natioyalitv. It is, therefore, natural for them to seek 
out a solutio*^ that is neither, hut liails from a thirchquarter. The Kussian 
expe^im^n^ undertaken elsewhere thriui^h a violent revolution which lias 
taken a toll of 75 lakhs of citizens and is run l\y 2 million party members 
carries with it charms of an irresistible eliaracter. But wdien the exiH'jriment 
itself has not reached a hiialty and when its environment and traditions 
have a large sliare in shaping its (‘haraeter, it will be readily eonct'ded that 
each nation has to w'ork out its destiny V)\' reconciling its post to its present 
and shaping its future in the light of both. Time is the healer of all ills 
and sorrows and e(|uall\’ of all exaggerations and misunderstandings. It 
did not take long for the bright light of Lucknow to niellow down for at 
Faizpjar it wyis Jawaharlal himsc^lf that sent the happy message to the So- 
cialist Confereiicc asking them to Indiaiiizc the movement. 

HAe is a message to SociMlRts by Jawaharlal, (December 20, 1930) : 

Comrade# Masa^ii has asked me* for u message to your Conference. 
I send my greetings* gladly' an^ I hope that vour dehberation will result in 
good to the great cause we hafe at heart. That cause today is best served 
l)\' building up a pcF'*'orful antv-imperialist joint front in the country. It is 
obvious that the Nakonal Congft‘Ss is the only organisation whicli <*an func- 
tion as such a joint front. * 

As you know' I am vastly ’intcrcstcd in the Socialist approach to all 
question^. It is rio^il that wc should understand the theory underlying 
this approach.. This helps to clarify our mind and give purpose to our acti- 
vities. But two aspects of this question fill my' own mind. One is how to 
applv this approach to Indian conditions. The other is how' to speak of 
Socialism in the language of India. I Ihiiik it is often forgotten that if we 
are to be under.<tood, we must speak the language of the country, I am not 
merely referring to the various languages of India. I am referring much 
more to the language which grow'.s from a complex of associations of past 
history and culture and present environment. So long as wc do not speak 
in some language which has that Indian mentality for background, we lose 
a great measure of our effectiveness. •Merely to use words and phrases, 
which may' have meaning for us but which*are not current coin among the 
masses of India, is often wasted effort. It is this problem of the approach 
to Socialism that occupies mind — how to interpret it in terms of India, 

how to reach the hearts or the people, with its hope-giving and inspiring 
message.* Th^ is a question which I should like a socialist to consider 
well/’ 

But between Lucknow and Faizpur (December, 1936) the progress of 
events was ru>taye%nd well may' we give an epitome thereof here. The 
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saddest of them — not less national than personal, was the demise of the 
venerable ' Abb»« Tyabjee, the Grand Old Man of Gujarat at Mussorie on 
June 10, 1986, and of Dr. Ansari in a railway carriage soon after the session 
of the Lucknow Coiigress. May 17, 1086, was announced as a day of universal 
mourning at the latter’s death. Two other ‘ days ’ were observed throughout 
India at the behest of the Working Committee, the Ab>^sinia^Day on May 9, 
*when resolutions were pjissed exprt^Sing sympathy with Abyssinia and 
condemning Italy. The Lc^aguc of Nations eamft in at many places for its 
own share of condemnation for having betrayed Abyssinia. Fiye years later, 
the whirlgig of time brought its revenge arjd the Negus, with the help of the 
British, got back to his capital Adis Ababa in a champaign which ended in 
a notable victory to ♦he llaile Selasse, against^Italy in June, 1941 in the 
Second threat Eurr>pean War. * 

Another * day ’ that was observed with indignation and sorrow' was the 
Subhas Day on May, 10 when resolutions of vigorous preteslr w'cre passed 
throughout tlie country against the^irbitrarv detention of Shri SubliiisjC'handra 
Bose at Kurseong in his broth<*r’s bungalow' because as the Home Member 
said, an open trial was not in the public interest ! 

POLITICAL PRISONERS’ DAY: 

Repression and the maltreatment of Political prisoners in India w'erc 
not new events in the year 198t». The awakening of the national conscious- 
ness to the need of establishing Swaraj and the sense of pride wdiich must be 
India’s as much as any other eountry’s in the comity of the nations of tlie 
world brought in its w'ake a policy of n'pression Avhieh had originally licgun 
with the Vern aciiJ a r VTVSi> Avt and the Arms’ Act parsed during tlie t mie of 
D>rd Lytton as Viceroy in 1877-78.' The aVtr^ndment o^ the Indian P<^al 
C'^ode In 1897 by the insertion of two new sections,- A, BtJating to sedi- 
tion and 158-A, rej^iting to class* hatred was. the immediate reaction of the 
Government to the activities of Ix)kamanya 'rilak. W hen the scene shifted 
from Maharashtra to Bengal, from the anti-Plague mev»siires culminating in 
the assassinatiop of Lt. Rand and Captain Ayrst in Pocwia to tlie . Yriti -Par li- 
tion agitation in 1 905,* repressive measures till then unknow'n were adopted 
preventing students from forming processions or participating in politu'S 
and piohibiting the carrying of sticks of beyond a eej;t§in girth aifd length 
in tlie district of Baekregang. The lathi charge ol so v^enerable a [eadev as 
Surendranath Bannerji at liie time of the Barisal provincial eonference was 
but the forerunner of the severe lathi charges tliat have beeom^ the orders 
of the day since 1980. Tlie seditious Meetings Act of 1908, the Pres^ Act 
of 1910 and the Criminal Law' Amendment Act of 1912 w'ere but the fore- 
runners again of the Dcd'ence of InditwAet of 1914 which was sought to be 
perpetuated through the tw'o Rowdatt Bills one of whic li was enaetc‘d aiul 
the other w'as aborted. This era found its culmination in the Jalianvalla 
Bag Massacre. The new era that opened wdth Montford reforms brought 
little relief to the pcn^ple in respect \)f their Civil Liberties or the treatment 
of those who fell victims to the *epressive laws, for while most of these were 
repealed, the Criminal Law Amendment Act has remained to us as a legacy 
in perpetuity. New times begot new' ordinaifhes and give rise to new 
forms of punishments and the treatment given to prisoners in jails was so 
abominable tlmt one young man Jatindra Nath S^, his ‘memory 

live long) gave up his life for the cruise of the sufferers on the 18th of Septern- 
l>cr, 1929, on the 61st day of his self-imposed suffering. Others followed 
one of w hom was Jogesh Chatterjee who underwent a by hunger 
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strike exactly in the niakiner ia which Jatindradas becHnie a martyr. Hut 
he was induced to break his fast, Babu Hajendra Prasad, ^as the IVesitleut 
of the All India Politicals* Committee, issued a comprehensive statement 
restating the demands of political prisoners for humad treatment. They 
were distributed over wide ar^as in the detention eam[>s and in the Amia- 
mans and the Congress pleaded hard, in particular for mor(‘ human eontnets 
l)y more frequent interviews and letters and mental IVmd through books, 
newspapers and ^vriting materials, the ending of solitary^ eonlinement and 
tinally, remdval of political prisoners from Andaman^. AcH'onlingly on the 
anniversary of Jatindradas’ deAlth (13th Septenil>er) presidt id Jawaharlal 
commended to all Congr^vis Committees and CongressuK'n to obst*rvc tlu 
]>olitical prisoners’ day. It is true that this ngitatio'A did not bear immediate 
fruit but it paved the way for a change of Inairt both in tlu' prisoners wlio 
very soon saw the futilit\’of teri*orism anil in Ciovtu-nment who earVied ou; 
a plan of release under pressure in driblets ov(‘r a prolongt^d p('ri(»d taking 
a^vay llhlt'the value and all tlie graeehJ' such an act of humanitx’. 

The release of political prisoners was threatening to cn titc ii tirst cliis'> 
political issue in the next few rnontlis and create it did at tlu* time of the Ilari- 
j)iira session early in 1938. The conditions of political prisoners notabl\’ 
in Bengal was extremely bad and came in for severe public comment. 

The conditions of Political PrisoiuTs in Bengal wen* appalling. Tlu‘\' 
w'ere kept locked in cells for 20 hours and though urnit'r irinf, were not allowed 
to get food froyi outside, (*ooked or uneookjLa]. Some* wert* ehainb t tered 
day and night. Tbe provisions used were wr(‘te]ied! riec* full of stoiu s 
and vcgetaHlc curry j»ade from* odds and ends, hsU-eurry was witiiout lish : 
sc^p, oil, slippers or shoes not allowed to Division III jirisoners. N<» 

newspaper was aflowed to these. No exclwingeof liooks was allowed.iunong 
prisoners. Batons'^were freely used in tlie^Daeea jaiJ. Degradation to Divi * 
sion III was a eomnion aikfl standing punishment. •M(*dieal attendance' 
was inadequate aqd uixsatisfactory. Interviews were dcniial to prisoners 
with jaii visitors. *IIeavy w^k in oil mills was sometinu's giveai. 

While India was being convulsed by the poIiticaUcpression let looscon an 
unparalleled scale and by a (rovernment of India Act which the autlioritics 
were sti^l w'aiting to put into fore#, events abroad claimed the attention of 
the Congress in na*i€ss a measure than the evenUs at lionu*. The rape of 
Abyssiifia by' Italy and the disappearance of the Negus from liis homeland 
with the League of Nations sitting silent on the one iiand and the nations 
of Burope positively helping the crinuHal on the other, drove away from Hut 
minds of Indiajis any lingering hope of justice being done to ilieir claims and 
emancipating their country from thraldom. The paseifists of the wwld all 
the time were not sitting silent but Tuaking their ‘ still simdl voice ’ heard 
in the remotest recesses of the so-called democratic {)arliamcnts of tlie world. 
It was thus on the 0th of September, that the World Peace Congress met 
at Brussels and tliis Congress, it was feU at the time, nq)resented a consolida- 
tion of all the forces in the world that ll^en stood for peace and progress. 
The composition was indeed of a motely cliaracter and the most diversi* 
elements and groups ranging from members of the Conservative Party in 
England, Liberal, Laborites, supporters of the Popular Front in France, 
enthusi^ts for the League of Nations idea, to Pacifists, wSocialists, Communists, 
heads of prog!*essive governments in Europe and innumerable organisations 
all the world over, j ined their forces to combat the growing menace of 
Fascism and world war. The Indian National Congress was taking 
full part in ttiis World organisation and was represented by Air. V. K. Krishna 
2 
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Menon. What was the setting for this concourse of men and women of 
various organisations and nationalities wdien they sought to promote world 
peace ? For a decade past, there were rumours of wars every now and then 
and just when the^Congress met, the world seemed to be on the very verge 
of the precipice with the clouds of a world lowering war on its head. Spain 
•was already the scene of a bloody civil war and her neighl>our« while pretend- 
ing neutrality were ranging themselves'on one side or the other of the com- 
l)atants. In Spain a peacefully elected democratic Government representing 
the progressive forces was suddenly attacked by Rebel groups with the aid 
t>f a mercenary army from abroad. There is a view that the quarrel in Spain 
Spain was really one tietween the Standard 0^1 Company and the Royal 
Dutch Shell Firm and’We need not feel agliast at such a suggestion when we 
know how the armament kings of Europe supplied tnunitions to their own 
tmemie^ to be used against themselves not seldom with the knowledge of 
their own GovernmenLs. We shall see later on how the ‘President of th(* 
Indian National Congress himself a visit to Spain and on ‘hie return 
organised the despatch of food materials to the starving peoples of that 
country. Hut at the time of the Peace Congress, the President sent a messag(* 
of greetings to the World Peace Congress in the following terms : 

“ While we desire peace and try to check the forces making for w^ar. 
wc feel ttuit real peace can only come w^hen the causes of war are removed. 
The Peace (!ongress therefore must try to discover these causes of war and 
seek, to remedy tliem. Othervvis<!^ all its elTorts will be^ largely wasted. 
Wc need not touch uj)on tliose causes which make for vrar m the world and 
which are at pn'seut agriating I^iropc, for you are wcl^ a^Mpiaintecl with them. 
But I should like to emphasize that peace ir^^ ^donial (‘oipitries can onl>vl>e 
established with the removal of imperialist domination. Peace cannot be 
made an exciis(‘ for the eontinu^ition of that domination, lor iruperialism 
is itself the negation' f>f peace. Therefore, foriis in India, as well as for other 
countries situated like us, the first step must l>c. political freedom to be 
followed, I hope, by social freedom. Thus jvc shall bt^ahle to bi^ild up in 
our country, in 6omm(m with the rest of the w'orld, an (*nduring foundation 
for peace and freedom and liurnaii progress., 

“ In India today we suffer from aH the ills of imperialist dotnination 
and exploitation, and our energies therefore arc direetea+owards tlicrenioval 
of these evils. The New^ Act which the British Parliament has passed w ith 
reference to the Indian constitution strengthens this imperialist domination 
instead of weakening it. Therefore' w'c have to combat it and we sl^uld 
like our comrades of other countries to realise this present pt^sition in India 
and the difficulties w^e have to face. ,In the economic sphere the distress 
of the peasantry as w'ell as of the workers and of large number of middle 
class unemployed is acute. Tlius the economic situation has reached a 
stage when a mere political solution without the solution of the economic 
problem will bring little relief to the people. Still the political solution must 
inevitably precede all other steps^ And that political solution can only be 
the independence of India. The Indian National Congress stands for this 
independence because it believes that only thus c^h it solve the social problem 
that confronts the country. 

“ But while our National Congress w^orks for Indian independence, 
it does not believe in an isolated and aggressive nationalism. It looks forward 
to a world order based on equity and co-operation between nations. We 
trust that the World Peace Congress will work to this enAso that the root 
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causes of war might be removed and an era of peace and progress dawn on 
this distracted world.” • 

The year 1936 was a year of great imprest and repression in wliich searches , 
arrests, convictions and fantastic orders were the order of Ae day. Iiuiocent 
books like ‘ Why Socialism ’ and ‘ Soviet Sidelights ’ were seized and 
taken away, als6 books like the “ l%uie Sea Canal ” by Gorky, Sherwood. 
Eddy’s * Challenge of the East," U.SS JR. —hand book * and * France today' 

and ‘ People's Front ’ by Maurice Thoros, also ‘ Dariye Das Lagyo ’ (Sea is 
on Fire — d Gfijarati book by Mr, Bhatt of Ahmedabad). As many as 34H 
new'spapers had to cease publication in the space of a few^ years prior to 193() 
owing to the operation eff ihe Law of Sedition, the Sea Customs Act, the 
Ordinances Act and the Board of Censors. Student^ Vere externed, Reso- 
lutions of Municipalities to present addresses of welcome to the Congress 
President at Lyidlpur wer<? suspended. Labourers’ fights w'erc resfrieb'd. 
The infection spread to Pondicliery as w^ell, a French settlement. A manifesto 
of the Communist Party was declared •forfeit to (Government. A postal 
envelope with a printed picture of (Gandhi w^as redirected to the sender with 
the remark ‘ Proscribed;’ open air meetings, processions and demonstrations 
were prohibited in a suburb of Calcutta under Section 144 Cr. P. C. Praja 
Samities or Peasants’ Committees were interdicted, l^etenus were frcfdy 
arrested for technical breach of rules regulating their movements. Indian 
States like Kapurthala, Jodhpur, Mysore, Baroda, Sirohi, Marwar, Hajananda- 
gaon copied the policy of repression. IiPthe midst of tliis dense and dismal 
darkqess, tliere peetx'd in a ray of light from the heigHts of Almora where 
Khan* Abdul (Gaffar .Klian was* released on August 1, 1986 on the expiry 
of Us term of imprisonment. .#But orders. banning his entry into the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab were served c^n him at the Jail gate, the allegation 
of the North-West Fjrontier Province Gov<^ment being that he had acted 
in a manner prejudicial to public safety while the Punjafj Government only 
said that he had aet(;d or w^as about to act in a like manner. There was Ux), 
a prisoneiiin the I^ajjore Central Jail, Shri Paramanand wlio was a I.^hore 
Conspiracy case prisoner of 1914-15 and therefore liad put in 28 years in 
Jail. In the House of Commons, it w'as slated on behalf of Government tliat 
it was no4 proposed to discliarge him. It may be noted tliat there were in 
July 1986, over 2,00(J detenus in Bengal alone and yet repression was being 
pursued with cVer more vigour and persistence. Not less tlian fifty Socialists 
and Congress workers of the Punjab were served with orders not to leave their 
villa^s. Tlirec cases of alleged suicide amongst the detenus of Bengal 
took place one <iach in September, October and November, 1986 and called 
forth a demand from the Poet Tagore for a public enquiry. The Bengal 
Government armed their executives, particularly the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, and certain District Magistrates with fresh powers over 
and above those conferred on them by the Bengal Public Security Act of 
1932. Revolutionary and communistic propaganda was the subject o 
general charge. These wide and vague powers only ended in penalizing 
Youth Leagues, and labour and socialistic organizations. Terrorist and 
revolutionary suspicions had not altogether disappeared. “ Home intern- 
ment ” w as widely adopted in Dacca. 

“ Anf ordei^was issued on August 4, that no person between the ages of 
12 and 30 sh^l sit o’- loiter between sunset and sunrise ” in 19 places 
at Dacca and 16 places at Narayanganj including parks, play-grounds and 
temples for one year! Disobedience of the order would be punishable with 
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six months’ imprisonment and fine. Such order vrsiS issued for the third 
time since the'^Bengal Suppression of Terrorists Act had come into force. 

** After protracted negotiation^ the Bengal Government informed the 
Calcutta Universfty that the interruption in school work caused by encamp- 
ment of troops in school buildings in District town would henceforth be 
" avoided as far as possible. The Gi>^iicniment had at firsf contended that 
no such interruption was caused. * 

Delhi: — “The number of perrsons externed from the city of Bombay 
under Section 27 of the City of Bombay Police Act 1920, difring the years 
1933-84, 1934-35 and 1035-30 was 340, 5r8 anti 003 respectively. 

“ During this p('riod 07 deportation order* vtTC issued under Section 3 
of the Foreigner’s Act ‘ill of 1804. Of this number, many orders were served 
on persons eoMcern(*d on the expiry of sentences which they were serving. 

!irndh : — “ Prol’essor S. P. Vaswani of the D.Tr. National C ollege, Hydera- 
bad Sindh, was ask(‘d to resign his professoVship witliin ihrt‘e days as he 
was supposed to b(^ taking actjve*'])art in Congress polities antf hfid lodged 
Mr. M. If. Masani in his house. 

JV. IV, F. P, : — “ The GovT-rnor directed that Sections 5, 10 and 17 of 
tlic Public Tranquillity Additional Powers Act would remain in force in 
Kohat, Hannu, Dera Ismail Khan and Ilazra Districts till December 23, 
1930. The Act had already bet a enforced in IV shawar District. 

Press Repression : — TIu; District Magistrate of Poona demanded a 
security of Rs. 1,000 for the pipjlication of a Marathi ^ Daily Lo/iG.9/w/i2o 
Securities of Rs. ‘i,000 w(tc demanded from an Amritsar l)aily Punjab 
Kirii for publishing ' extracts from the speeeli of tKc.President of a |foliti(*al 
conference. The Hans a f)urely literary *<nonthly, ^devoted to bu iWing 
up .a common platform of various, Indian languages had ^)een required to 
submit a security of Us. 1,000. .^lemands of securitic^spf Rs. 1,000 and 2,000 
were nuide from* a Patna \Veckly Azdl and Agra Weekly Sainik 
respectively. The sums liad been dep<^sited. 77i^ Alazdoor, a labour 
weekly of Calcutta had to cease publicatioii conscquejit upon a jLleniand of 
security.” ' • 

Repression did not begin in 1936. The incidents herein described form 
only a drop in the river that becanif^ perennial in its flow. #The first 
thing that the President addressed himself to after ^hc Lucknow Session 
was therefore; t he formation of the Indian Civil Liberties Union with^shreeinati 
Sarojini Naidu as the liead of the organization and Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore as the Honorary President.. ^ 

At the first sight, the starting of a Civil Liberties Uni^n in India may j 
strike the Indian politician as the imitation of a practice which has legiti- 
mately (;rept into western democracies for the protection of Civil Liberties 
would undoubtedly be a factor of national concern in order to preserve and 
perpetuate the hard-won civil liberties which stand in constant dread of 
being overrun by the leaders of democracy themselves. After all, democracy 
too must submit to the rule ^^nder individual discretion and judgment of 
ministers who arc the chosen few of the nation. Once installed in power, 
they must ‘ govern or get out ’ and while gowrning is a difficult process, 
getting out is a slow process. Between the fwo, it is quite possible, nay, 
it is quite usual for popular ministers to encroach upon the rights of the 
people and the Civil Liberties Union under the conditions would be not 
only in the fitness of things but become an urgent national desideratum. 
In efFeci then, the scope, structure and functions of %uch a Union would be 
to correct the lapses from the rights, privileges and J^rerogatives of the 
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populace as guaranteed by charters, acts, and conventions. In India on 
the contrary where no rights exist for tiie j>eop]e, when the gD-called consti- 
tution itself is undemocratic and is a standing negation of civil rights and 
popular lil>erties, a Union such as the one contemplated «^'ould lx‘ more or 
less an imitation unless it su|kt- arrogated to itself the whole range of the 
stupendous task undertaken and carried on with success by the Indian 
National Congress for over half a century. For the Civil Lilx^rties Union 
that is contemplated shoiild in the case of India strive \o eatabluh civil 
liberties in the lii-st place, not merely jiresen^ them as in the case of Franc'e, 
America or England. Hut one justification we can sense instantly and in- 
stinctively. The Union tli^t w^as being established iiil980 might form tin 
nucleus of that largel* Union which must necessarily function even after 
India shall liave establiftlicd a full democratic constitution,- a development 
w hich w'c can easily concede in view of the fact that the League of theiliglits 
of Man was fouiltled in France in 1898 and that the Civil Liberties Union 
in Amcrtea* was started in 1920. • ♦ 

An instructive publieation of tlie Foreign Department, All-India Congress 
C ommittee, Allahabad “On tfw struggle for Civil Libetiies,'' by Ham Maiiohar 
Ix)hia, in 1980 gives a su(‘einci account of tlu' de velopment of such unions 
in France, America and England with a note on the conei pt of civil libertie s 
in India, It would be interesting to recall a few e)f the facts as 
mentioiK'd in th(*se j)iiges which refer to the ])re“-war j>eriod. Even 
amongst nations like the Ereneli and tke Anurieans wliose forbears hael 
shed their blood Tor, the termination of aptoeraey and the establishment of 
civil /iberties, sot many in jus1ie<\s, •arbitrary acts, abuses of power and illega- 
iitij^s are done against tlie iji^cJ^vidual, the associations and the* pe'oples <»f 
the country that Ct^agues have had to be started in ordvr to make api)eals 
to public eonsdenet^ ‘representations to public authority, submit petifions 
to Parliament, publish literature, bold confei’eru'cs, organise demonstrations 
jroni time to time. TJie I’rcuch people m'ed not be rc'ininded (IT the slogans 
wliieh mojed them in tli(*ir gri^t revolution and yet such elenwiitary ruh s 
and propositions vvhith formed the basis of revolution^ are honoured in their 
breach not seldom but often times. “Men are born and live free and equal 
before L^w^ ” but t)ie courts and the exe(njtive make distinetions between 
man and man. Though the natural rights of man comprise lilxrty, pro- 
}>erty, S(^urit}^and resistance to o})pression and sovereignty is said to reside 
in the naiiop with the lav\ as the expression of the general wdll, yet the luimlx r 
of cq^‘s in which the union has haci to intervene for the breaeii of these clear 
injunctions is bv no mearis insignificant. It is claimed that even in th(‘ midst 
of a war it is the right of a citizen to suggest a compromise, to ask for the 
change of a constitution and to visualise peace. Yet those wlio acted upon 
these clairrs have had to suffer imprisonment for years. In France, the 
League Ixas sought to adapt judicial and executive action to its principh s 
and see justice is done from day to (^ly to individual sufferers. Public 
opinion is agitated through the press and the pMform and brochures ar(‘ 
published on various sensational cases. Individual cases of political prisoners 
are examined and representations made to Government. The Frencdi 
League does not confine itself to the defence of rights against the overt 
attacks of laws of sedition, of the press, of restrictions of freedom of asso- 
ciation and these of arbitrary executive action or miscarriages of iustice, 
but strives for the tri«*aph of democracy and peace without which ‘human 
liberties ’ stand in danger of being engulfed by dictatorial authority h The 
League has farther interested itself in the problems of bread to workers. 
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labour to youth, liberty of conscience to all, liberty to ‘ strike *, and the 
deliyerance of %he State and organs of infonnation,— the pre^, from the 
tyranny of financial oligarchies. It stands for the nationalisation of banks 
and the ‘ arms ’ industry and the termination of war and finally the grant 
of freedom to colonial peoples. It will be thus seen that the L^gue works 
-on a plane which is not merely judicial or executive but is political, aiming 
at a positive defence of democracy and repubjicanisra. 

In a country like the United States which has been regarded for decades 
as the homeland of ^democratic rights, it is extraordinary to notice how 
“ these rights have been rapidly invaded •by a* steady development of the 
influence of the moneyed magnates and oligai^hic groups. There was a 
time when interference^ with ‘ strikes ’ only arose when principles broke out 
into overt acts against peace and good order. TodaJ", the strikes in America 
are sought to be subdued by sallies of military ^character and bombers are 
sought to be manufactured at the point of thfc bayonet. 'One should have 
the thought tliat in a country like*ours, “an imprisonment of* fit e years 
for a mere expression of an erroneous or even an illegal political doctrine 
unaccompanied by an overt act,” was, even in India, an exhibition of re- 
pression not justified by the conditions of the case. But that is what happen- 
ed in the case of America. Proofs are not wanting of cases of miscarriage 
of justice, symbolic of military and judicial administration that is blatantly 
on the side of big property.” When we turn our attention to the rural condi- 
tions and tlie struggles that have developed in the last decades in the U. S. A. 
in the wake of a fall in agricultural prices, the heavy charges of the mono- 
polists, the railway interests and the bankifig operations, we begin to Winder 
whether tlic dire straits to which the Amerirq^p peasant has been reduced 
are npt reminiscent of the poverty and hunger of the oppression and the re- 
pression of the small ^andowninj^ farm-owners and farrd labourers in India. 
There they have to struggle against the sar)jic “ cliattel mortgage, andfore- 
closures ” and attempts to make auction — sales impossible as are not un- 
familiar to the no-tax campaign in India.,' If farm inachinery could not 
fetch As. 4 for an item and a team of horses lias failed^ to sell, need we say 
how widespread must be the resentment of the farmers against the invasion 
of their liberties and how it sought to meet them by organisation /)f strikes 
ending in confliete and armed encounters between* 1?he gangmeu of the 
companies and the State militia. The system of share cropping prevalent 
in Southern States of America and the awakening of the tenantry to a sense 
of their rights had met with valiant reprisals ending in imprisonment of 
farmers, banning of meetings and their final dispersal by violence. In tlie 
American colonies such as the Philippines, Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Hawai, Samove, Guan and Haiti, pibaceful assemblies for the redress of 
grievances are prohibited. The right of free speech is severely curtailed 
by the laws of sedition and the use of military, banning of organisation and 
the exiling of undesirables are not jjneommon.” We arc further told that 
at back of this repression lies the resentment against the imposition of an 
American culture, American commercial interest of centralised and arbi- 
trary government by American officials all of which have led to a conscious- 
ness of the absence of civil rights for the preservation of which a ‘ civil 
liberties union ’ was started and organised in 1920. Some of the pin-pricks 
preval^t in the States remind us of like conditions in India, — circumstance 
which one would hardly believe. In several States, the teachers are re- 
quested to take oaths of loyalty. In one State, a statement that ‘ People ’ 
can force Congress to change conditions is construed as s«ditibn. Libraries 
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are censored and text IxK^ks expurgated, Auditoriums of schools are refustHi to 
political organisations of a radical profession. Above all ther#is the organisa* 
tion of private violence connived at by several States while in others the 
political machinery is in the employ, more or less, of dig interests. 

The civil liberties union of America planks its campaigns under four 
sections evolving its fights on 14 diOTji'rent fronts. (1) Freedom of opinion, 
including education, relcasp of political prisoners, immigration and deporta- 
tion laws, public places in all areas or cities for purposes ^)f meetings, (‘2) 
Right of hilxtur and peasantry including strikes and picketing, (M) censor- 
ship particularly over radit>s, niotion pictures. l>ooks and post otllce and 
(4) the fight for racial imn#rities.. 

In England too, wliich is considered to be the homf bf demoeraey nurture<i 
by the Mother of Parliaments, the inroads on civil liberty liavc been iK'giin 
in right earnest. It is true, women were once denij'd franchise, adftussion 
to the bar and universities, hnd the Roman Catholics w^re not admitted 
into thc\Jniversities or civil service. Rut these are eliapters of past history 
and one should have thought, that in England the hous(‘ of every English- 
man is truly his castle. Rut it is not so. VV(‘ all know how the triple strik(‘ 
was declared illegal by Sir John Simon when he was Aitorney-tJleneral. 
Wrongful arrests and questioning in regard to otYenees, and refusal of bail 
are a common form of the rapidly developing influence of wealth, iind wiMilth}' 
organisations on civil lih(Tty. ''Loitering with intent’' has b(‘<‘ome of late 
the fad of inclivqlual poliei nien, often itf is sajd for an ev(‘ on ]>romotion. 
To expose the police action of wrongful arrests publicity in the press an<l 
parlia^iient Ims -becoqio neoessarj'. Tlie injunction of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Police Powers and against the Polie<‘ (piestioning 

a person in custody or in prison about his crimes or ofTcnces are not honpured 
in their obsereanecs /is tliey ought to be. ^t the beligst of the Police, bails 
are either refused or exe(‘ssiv4 demarids made. Agentf provocateurs and 
detention of arreste/l persons are prevalent in Ihigland. 

We l^gve ofte*n >^()ndered llow the Rritisli (ioverninent in India pressed 
.into service obsolete laws, which were revived to elTeet deportations and how 
section 144 of Cr. P. C. and section 108 of Cr. P. have been made tx> depart 
from th(ir original purpose and pul> to uses other than originally iritxaided. 
If it is some satisfa^iT)n to us tx> know' that a similar misus<‘ of legislation 
exists inT^mgliind, let us recall the fact of how' a law made 100 years ago to 
prevent " the blowf ng of a horn or a noisy instrument was recently used by 
the R)licc to prevent a loud speaker campaign for the Peace ballot. Like- 
mse, a statute gf Edward III passed in 1801 was recently us( d to imprison 
persons w'ho liave done nothing but who, the Government susp(*ets. might 
say something dangerous. It is U) cdVnbat such invasions and inroads tliat 
the British Civil Liberties Union lias been started for th(‘se restrictions are 
regarded as danger signals. And tfK>, the right of free* assembly and pro- 
( cssion has recently come to be s<!V(Tely restrieUai by Police bans, depart- 
mental encroachments and local l(‘gislations w'hich have no legal validity. 
The Police have begun to ban public meetings on the plea of obstmetion to 
traffic at traditional meeting places. The .Albert Hall lessees liavc declined 
the use of the Hall for a type of political meetings and professors or teachers 
have be<m victimized, who are known to express pronounced views on such 
subjects as wrft and peace. The B. B. C, is again an object of complaint 
for the way it discnn inates as between differing views. In England too, 
they passed * The Incitement to Disaffection Act ’ in ld84 which presents 
clauses tendiftg tf> suppress freedom of opinion in the country without in 
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any way inciting the soldiery to disafTection. A huge agitation had to be 
htt on foot andta conference accompanied by mass demonstrations had to 
he organised in order to awaken the British citizen to the dangers this new 
legislation represcKted. It is not in India alone that we find difficulty in 
getting certain materials printed. In England too, certain printers liave 
.r<!fhseci to print certain legal nuiterials out of fear. It has been stated that 
while in America, it is the law that ha*s become the danger to civil liberty, 
in England it is the administration tliat is to be blamed. The British Union 
takes note and espouses the cause of all f>coples under British Parliament, 
llie National Councif of Civil Libortios \vm formed in the wake of the Act 
of 1984 as a non-party and undenominational organisation. The Council 
secures its reports uiRk^r 9 heads, — (1) Meetings, (2) Proeessions, (8) Pro- 
fiaganda, (4) Irregular j)C)lie(* a(!tions, (5) (’ensorsiiip, (0) Victimisation, 
(7) Scffrches and Prosecutions, (8) Befusal of l*i*ssports for Politic.al views, 
and (9) Unw7UTa!ite(f deportations for polrtieal views. 

I.et us now revert to the <?ven4s*in India aful the work of thf tfingress. 
One oMut notable f(‘atur(‘ f)f year's work was the regular fuiu^tioning of 
the Parliamentary Comniittee of the C’ongress and tii(‘ Labour C'oniiuitlce 
appointed at the previous session, d'hc preparation of the Election Mani- 
festo in connection with tlu' elections to the Prov incial Legislatures in the 
ensuing February (1987) was the viapin)n (/pus of th(* former. Three and 
half erores of citizens were enfranchised as voters at th(‘S(‘ (.lections and ih(‘ 
gospel of tli(i C'ongress which hit hc»tf) had not pi netrated the remote villages 
of the country was hound, particujarly in view of tin* fact tllat it was decid(‘(l 
to contc^st Muslim seats as well as seats of Hi(i Selu'diUed classes* to ])criJieate 
the fartlu'st en viets of tlie country through eleetioh manih sto, the draft 
of which was duly approved at a iiuaiing of tli(‘ A. I. C. C . held in Bomnav 
on tTind and 28rd of Aiigust. 1 980. Here is tlie essc'uee'of tlu'* iiianifesU): — 

Idle Manifesto»dw(it iijion tri(‘eeonomi<*efisis in IiiJiaand the [loverly and ^ 
imempJoyment of tlu' peasentrv and tlie imlustrial workia-s. The problt‘m 
of national inde})eiid(iie(‘ has th(‘r<iV)n‘ heetfme an wrf^ent on(‘ for the v'ast 
millions. But 4 heir j^t.ruggles in this hehalf liavt‘ only tesulted Tn intcns(‘ 
depression and the sujiression of C'ivil Liberties. The Congress lias rejected* 
the Cio\^(Tnnu'nt of India Act of 1987 lyid has n solved to develo[)^ internal 
strength by working in the h'gislatures. The |>oli(‘v filH'ongressmeii will la 
to resist British Imperialism and to end its various Jtc'guiatioiis, Opdiiianecs 
and Acts. It stands by th(‘ Karaelii Kesolutioii relating to F|indaniental 
Bights and Unties and will giv e its first attention to Prohibition, Lan^J^ Be- 
forni, reduction of burdems on lands, war taxation or rent, the reniov^al of 
intermediaries, tlie sealing down of debts, and elieaj) ('redit facilities. In 
the domain of industrial labour, deeeflt standard of livdiig, regulated liours 
of M^ork and conditions of labour, settlement of disputes and relief against 
old age, sickness and unemjiloynient and the right to form Ihiions and to 
declare strikes, will he the Befornjs aimed at. Bemovail of sickness-dis- 
ability, maternity-benefits and protection of women wcakors, equality with 
men in regard to the [irivileges^ and obligations of citizenship, the removal 
of untouchability and uplift of the Harijans and ^lackward classes, encourage- 
ment of Khadi and Village Industries, improv ement in the treatment of 
political prisoners, readjustment of communal claims will largely constitute 
the proigramme of the Congress in the legislatures. The question oT accept- 
ance or otherwise of Ministries would be considered after the elections. 

The Labour Committee with Shree Kripalani as its secretary drew up a 
programme of work which included the collection of infoima^on regarding 
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Labour Unions and organisations and Indsutrial disputes. But whut 
really promised to be of greater interest and importance was the approiu h 
of the All-India Trade Union Congjx'ss expressing its desire to meet tie- 
members of the Congress Labour Committee. Accordingi^" reprosen tat ivis 
of the A. I. T. U. C., N. F. T. U., All-India llailwaymen’s Federation, Ahiueda 
bad Textile Labour Association, All-India Postal and B. M. S. Union ami 
All-India Press Workers' Federation* were invited to nu'ct the Uornn\itt( e 
at its next sitting. In addition, the Congress President had bwii inviteil 
by and was pit sent at, the 15th scssioi\ of the A. 1. T. U. C. held in Bomba \ 
on May IT, 18 and 19th under the Presidentship of Shrnnati Manibeii Kara. 
The eonferenee addressed ife>elf to important j)mblems such as unity with 
the A. I. Trade Union' Federation, light for freedom *#ml closta* wntaet with 
the Indian National Cohgress. The conference of the Labour Committe( 
with the representatives of tJie several organizations invited, addres.sed itself 
on August 18, It/I 1980 to thft question as to how best tlie Congress could 
help laU^ni’' organizjitions in their diHu^iHies and could be useful to them 
generally. Tlie employers in tlie count jv wen^ urged to give their atten- 
tion to th(* neeessit}’ of giving facilities to workers for building u[) LalK)iir 
organisatioi^s giving recognition to hona fidr uniot^s. for the |>\irpose of 
negotiation and refraining i'rom vietimiziiig workers who parfieipatt' in tin* 
activities of the unions. The Congix'ss parlies in llu^ liegislalurt‘S were 
recommended to secure suitable h'gislation for the purpose of giving adecjuate 
wages to workers and gtan'raliy ae(*ordifig fair treatment to tliem. Tlie 
attention of the States and C'ongr(‘ss Conimitteas in ‘41rit.ish' India was 
draw/V to the^growing lu^ecssity of taking steps to improve the conditions of 
Labour and to take more agUvje interest in qin stions alfeetii^g the wdfats- 
of Industrial labouL Again Uie increasing transference of Uailvvays to tlu^ 
State, and the /etreiichment in the Stafe-owned Railways and the naluetion 
in the scale of salaries of lower {fiid grades of service therewi en^ated problems 
whicli the Labour Committee and eonfen nee recommended to the attention 
of the VVyrking CoiuTuitte(' for*Jhe ado})ling of suitable resolutions. 

It would be reacfily seen how' tin* Congress w'a,s fa,^t devoloping a parlia- 
mentary phase of activity and how (liseif)line constituted the very basis of 
its sueee^^ful conduct. Hut indiscipline had already raised its liead lu re, 
there and elsewhere,.* It was in eomieetion with an incident at Trieliinoj)Oiy 
that Sri A. Hifjagopalaehari thought fit to offer his resignation of nK inber- 
ship of tlie Working Committees thus offering a vicarious saerificar, Sri Ju\ a 
Praljiksh tendereal his resignation of the inemlx'rship of tlu‘ Working Com 
mittee. He ha^ felt that as he liad not l>e(^)m(^ a memi}er of the Ail- India 
Congress Committee for some months after the Leerknow Congn-ss, it was not 
desirable for him to continue as a me^iiber of the Working Committee and 
therefore he l^ad not even stood for the A. I. C. V. at the last mceding of the* 
Biliar P. C. C. These two vacancies were filled up by the ap[X)intm(*nt of 
Shreemati Sarojini Naidu and Shri Gyvinda Vallabha Pant. 

Before we conclude the cluiptcr on the Lucknow session, we deem it 
proper tliat the exact position of the Presiflent of the year must be mad<‘ 
clear in his own words : , 

‘‘ As President, I was the ehief-exccutivc of the Congress and was suppos- 
ed to represent tliat organisation but in some major matters of policy, I 
do not represeift the majority view-point to which expression has been giv(‘it 
in the resolutions of tfi- Lucknow Congress. Thus the Working Commitiee 
could not at the sanr^ time represent on these matters my views as well as 
those of the ftiajoprity.” Here arose a situation which was not unlike that 
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which, as will be seen later, arose at Tripuri (1989) and after the Allahabad 
Session of the An I. C. C. in April, 1942. But through patience, self-surrender 
and recognition of actualities around him, Jawaharlal though he says “he 
was tempted to sldft the burden of selection on the A. I. C. C. so that this 
committee might choose such persons to rejlrcsent it as it thought fit and 
. proper “ “ after much thought carae.tp the conclusion that this would not 
be a proper course to adopt ” and “ did not shijk the responsibility “ cast 
on him. The Committee represented mainly the majority view-point but 
also contained some Representatives of the minority and Jawhhffrlal hoped 
that the Committee would pull together iit the* struggle against imperial- 
ism worthily. • • 

In a communication to his friends and critics Jawaharlal restated his 
difficulties after Lucknow. “ I believe,” he said, “ Thave been frank enough 
at Lucknow and later about the anomalous position which I occupy in the 
Congress executive. That curious and som^w'hat embarrassing position 
has, however, nothing to do with rrry socialist faith. It was entirely Apolitical 
difference w'hich saw" the light of day at Lucknow". None of us made a secret 
of it for we felt tliat about vital matters we }iad all to be perfectly open and 
above board and frank with the public whose suffrages w'e seek and who w ill 
be arbiter of India’s destiny. So w"e agreed tx) differ and differ openlv. 
But liaving done so w"c also agreed to cooperate and pull together. Not 
only because of the large cause of Indian independence which w'e all had 
at heart but also because our }K)ints of agieemcnt W"cre far more numerous 
than our points of disagreement. . There w^as inevitably a difference in out- 
look in various things. AU this w"as political not social, except in so <’ar as 
socialism produced this difference in outlook/A^gl stress. Nothing that CQuld 
be Cfjilled socialistic apfx'ared in any of tlu^ resolutions at Lueknow". Even 
the socialists realised tjiat the primary issue w"as political^ that of indepcndeiu'e 
and on that they eoneentrated. To talk of Splits and the like is an absur- 
dity. There can be no division in our ranks when the call of independence 
came to all of us and tingles the blood in our veins. W e'may agree qr disagree*. 
VVe may even }mrt couipany sometimes. But wx‘ still march together to tlu^ 
tune of that call.” He met also the criticism against him for his alleged 
disparaging remarks about Kluidi. ‘M have stated often enougli ” said 
he, “ that I do not consider Kliadi as final vsolution oY Our economic ills and 
therefore I seek elsewhere for that final solution. But still* I belFeve that 
situated as we are today, Khadi has a definite value, politicah social and 
economic, and must therefore be encouraged.” He further stated thut he 
l)elieved iu the basic economic theory which underlay the, social structure 
of Russia. He thought also that Russia had made remarkable progress 
<*ulturally, educationally and industrially and even spiritually if it might Ik* 
the w"ord in its real sense. Nevertheless, he did not accept or approve of 
( verything that had taken place in Russia and he did not therefore propose 
to follow' blindfold the example of Russia. Therefore, he preferred to use 
the word socialism rather tliaii ^communism because the latter had come to 
signify Soviet Russia. In the ultimate analysis, however, there is little 
difference between what Jawaharlal sought and^what his colleagues sought. 

“ What I seek is an elimination of profit in society and its replacement ^ 
by a spirit of social service, cooperation taking the place o^Ronjpetition, 
production for consumption instead of profit because I haffe violence and 
( onsider it an abomination. I cannot tolerate willingly our present system 
which is based on violence. I seek therefore a brave, ^nduringand a willing 
system from w hich the roots of violence have been removecJ ana where hatred 
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shrivels up and yields place to nobler feelings, all this I call socialism.” 
Call it socialism or call it Gandhism that is exactly whab# Congress seeks. 
And too, there is much more in common between what Congress seeks aiul 
what Jawaharlal seeks, for says the latter, “ but before ioci^ism comes or 
can even be attempted, there must be the power to shape our destiny. Then 
must be political independence. T^ifit remains the big and all absorbin^r^ 
issue before us and wheth<yr we believe in socialism or not, if we arc serious 
about independence, we must join forces to wrest it fiom uiwilling hands.'' 
Really and honestly, the Congress under Gandhi’s guidance does not cv('n 
wait for independence to weave its web of socialism for, the warp of economic 
reconstruction of the village and the woof of social unity, with the borders 
of moral regeneration are being woven together irtto the fabric of Indian 
nationalism on the loord of time, day and night, without, however, tlie worries 
of work and wages. 



CHAPTER II 


I 

Faizpur Session —DECOiBEfe 1936 

The next sessi(jn of the ( onfri^ess was invited ^ Faizpur, a name unknown 
to history or geo^aphy. Hitherto it was the^ci4:ies that vied with each 
other to sliare the liononr of holding the difTerent sessions of the Congress 
and associating their momentous decisions with their •ovmi names. Bombay, 
( alcutta, Madras, Allahabad, Lahore, Benares, Lucknow', Nagpur, Amraoti, 
Bankipore, Karachi, Poona, Alunedabad, Sur&l, Gauhati, Amritsar, Gaya, 
Cocanada, Belgaum, (’awnporc, Delhi, these were the cities that • in the 
eye of tin* country had the title as well as the capacity to invite the nation 
and ofTcr it their [iosj)itality during the annual session. But after the Satya- 
graha movements of 1930 and 1 93U, it w'as felt by Ciandhi who had inaugurat- 
ed the Village Industries Association in October 1931 that true India dwelt 
m the seven and a half lacs of viliag<‘s of India and not in the 
three tlanisand towns or cities. The larg(‘r c ities had their innings, then 
came the turn for relatively smaller cities like (’ocanada and Belgaum in 
1923 and 1924 but soon there was a lapse hack to the larger eities and it w'as 
Gandhi's wish that instead of bringing the* villagers the Congress hgid in 
citi(‘s, th(‘ eiii(‘s shcaild be taken l)ack to lli.. vill age hnd villagers. Thc\\' 
must now learn to organise the national assemlTTv and ])re<^‘ntly to controHt. 
Thus it is that Faizpur, Haripura, Tripuri, and Ramghar have hec'omc historic* 
places in the devclophicnt of rrtdian Natiomalism. * 

There* is another small circumstanec' wdiieh in itself is not small but wdiieh 
in relation to India’s struggle* for freedom Jlas assumed little importanec*. 
India is eonside?(‘d tljc; brightest gem in the diadem of^lle Empire. Then* 
were days wdic n such soh-stuff was offered to us as a consolation to our slaver\ 
and sutf(‘ring. India is not merely the gem but diadem itself, — stj^ne, gold 
and casket, and the Royalty tliat wears the crown sat very lightly on 
India this century and a half. Few' have seen the King in tilts couwtrynov 
does kingshi[) apjxal to Indian sentiment as real Indian Kingship might 
[)ossibly have appealt‘d in a remote past. * These are perhaps days wlien I^ngs 
and thrones ha\'e lieeome ehaptc'rs of jiast history and many crowms ha\'c* 
gone into the melting pot. Yet in Britain, leave alone India, There is a cliarm 
about royalty which does not wear cTff' readily. It IHirnishes tlie meeting 
point of the energies of the nation and the focus around wdiieh the con- 
llicting forces liarmonise themselves. The British people, — when it came 
tx) that, — -w^re not afraid to behead or to dinxise tlieir Kings but, for centu- 
ries these experiences liad been luckily untaiowm in the recent }>ast. The 
passing away of King George brought his eldest son. King Edward VIII 
to the tlirone. King FMw'ard was known to bt; somc^vhat unusual as tiie 
Prince of Wales. He had leanings towards Socialism and hated the con- 
ventions alike of royalty and society. He took a living interest in the 
upheaval of the nriserable lot of the have-nots and paid freijuent Visits to 
the unemployed in their homes in Wales and elsewhere. Aristocracy was 
not a little scandahsed by the unconventional and uns^liisticated methods 
openly and deliberately pursued by the King. Albeit, in May 4986, a Royal 
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proclamation was published anno\mcing that the Coronation of the King 
would take place on the Tith of May, 1937. In his speech it the opening of 
his first Parliament in 1986, the King declared his intention of visiting India 
after Coronation to take part at the Durbar for the [ji^^clamation of Ins 
accession as Emperor. On the 2nd of December, however, a crisis ensin d* 
The Bishop of Bedford expressed thf hope that the King was aware of 
need of Ciod’s grace, adding tliat tlie benefit of the Coronation defK*nd(‘(l 
on the self-dedication of the King himself. The fact w^s that the King 
liad intimated to his ministers his desire to marry ai^ AnK'riean lady Mrs. 
Ernest Simpson who had ureviously divorced two husbands both of whom 
were living and one of wln^m was a British subject. The ministers did riol 
\iew the proposal favourably. Mr. Baldwin on December 4th, annoiinc(‘<I 
in the House of Comm<^ns that His Majesty’s Government was not prepared 
to introduce special legislation, to allow of a morganatic marriage* And 
on December ICfth the King>; message signifying his determination to abdi- 
cate, whs toad by the Speaker in the l*b^use of C'ommons. Tlic Abdication 
Bill w^as duly passed by both the Houses and received the Royal assent ; 
and overnight in darkness and drizzle, the ex-King was packed off to an 
unknowm destination boyoml the seas. Here then was a nnin wdio threw' 
away “ a kingdom for a girl ” and has since n tuined his liappiness as an 
unsophisticated citizen of the worl<l. The rest of his eareca* does not really 
eoncern us, but as Duke of Windsor, Edward has l)cen serving the nation 
through peace and war, though it is stmngc that during tlie eourst' of the 
war he w'as sent aw;i\y as Governor of Bcrrmidas with ti }a>|mlation of hft\' 
thoi&and. * . ^ • * 

^ In order to obtain a (;^jri-eet backgrouml for the historicail picture of 
India in 1986, w'e*haye travelled aw'hile ov(t Britain and must roam wader 
afield into the*realms of Russia whose new^ social onhT was rapidly seftli ng 
dowai from the stage of New IJoonomie Poriey (N. hh P.)*wdth vestiges of old 
capitalism still int^ict to the establishment of the New Constitution marked 
by a eonjplete liquidation of ciT^^italism in all sjiheies of national economy, 
all this, tlirough t*li? period intervening between 1921 and 1986. It was on 
the 25th of November, 1986 just a month {)rior to th(‘ Faizj>ur session of tlie 
Congress that in the great Kremlin Palace 2040 delegatees gathered to discuss 
and adopt the Ne^v*Ct)nstitution of the U.S.S.R. It was the embodiment of, 
even aff it w'As the testimony to, the economic and political, tlie cultural 
and social, progress achieved, particukirly during the previous twelve years. 
In i^Mie bound, w'hat w^as purely an agricultural State in the world was trans- 
formed into oi^e of the most advanced powers of the world where the indus- 
tries flourished commensurately with agriculture, organised according to 
modern technique. The New Constitution introduced a new era and a new 
organisation of the State. Joseph Stalin, the successor of lAUiin came to 
power at the early age of 84 while Lenin himself was 47 when he rose to be 
the head of the Russian State. And aj; the eighth Congress of tlic Soviets, 
Stalin spoke in the midst of loud ovations, roars and hurrahs, on the forma- 
tion of the constitutional commission and^its tasks, the change in the lift! 
of the U. S. S. R. from 1924* to 1986, the principal features of the new draft 
constitution, the bourgeois criticism thereon, amendments proposed and 
the significance of the constitution. The N. E. P. was in its first perio^l 
permitting a eertain revival of capitalism while developing socialism to the 
utmost. ‘‘Our industry” said Stalin, “presented at that time (1924) an 
unenviable picture jnd agriculture, an even more unsightly picture. The 
class of landfbrds had already been liquidated but the class of Kulaks still 
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represented a considerable force. Agriculture as a whole then represented 
a vast ocean oC small individual peasant economies with their backward 
and medieval technique. The same should be said about conxmodity circula- 
tion in the countly. The Socialist, the social sector, constituted some 50 
to 60 % in commodity circulation, no more.” By 1986, capitalism was 
.wholly liquidated, industry grew into a gigantic force and agriculture was 
organized under the largest system oV'mechanised production in the world 
equipped with the new technique of collective and state farms. The mer- 
chants and speculators were completely driven out of fhe field and the entire 
commodity circulation passed into the hands the co-operative and the 
collective farms. Thus was the exploitation of^rnan by man abolished and 
socialist ownership iml^e means and implements of production established. 
Those who were deprived of their civil rights and were outcasts in the country 
covering the cat<?gories of the white guardists, the former landlords, Kulaks, 
Clergy, former members of the aristocracy, the Czarist Police and the military 
officers and the like were restored tht‘ir civil rights. The proposal k) amend 
the constitution so as to take away the rights of secession was recommended 
only to be rejected so as to retiinthe character of the U.S.S.R. of a voluntary 
Union of Union Republics with equal rights. Stalin was equally opposed 
to the abolition of the Second Chamber, namely the Council of nationalities 
as the U. S. S. R. was a multinational State. Then again Stalin equally 
opposed an amendment to Article 124 to the cHect that religious rights in 
the U, S. S. R. should be forbiddan. Such an amendment, said Stalin, is in 
disharmony with the spirit of the constitution. Finally the proposal to 
disfranchise the clergymen, former white guards, All-fiave begins; and p^frsons 
not engaged in socially useful labour, or at Jeast to give them the right to 
elect but not to be elected, w^as equally to be rejected for ficcording to Stalin, 
Soviet power had disfranchised the non-labouring and exploiting elements 
not for ever but temporarily up a certain period. “ The Soviet law wiiich 
deprived them of sufTrage w^as a retaliation of the Soviet Government. 
Since then quite some time has elapsed.” / Concluding Stalin said, “now 
that the turbid w'ave qf Fascism is besmirching the soeiffiiSt moveineiit of the 
working class and befouling the democratic aspirations of the best peoples 
of the civilized world, the New Constitution of the U. S. S. R. will bf an open 
indictment against Fascism and will be a moral help-arad a real support to 
all those who are at present w'aging a struggle against Fascist barbarism.” 

Is it any w^ondcr tliat at Faizpur the atmosphere should, have been 
surcharged wnth socialist slogans, emphasising the rights of workers, and 
f>easants on the one hand and declaiming against the forces of Imperialism 
and Fascism on the other? Indeed the suggestion of the Socialist Party 
at the Subjects Committee of the Faizpur Congress urged that “ the Congress 
declares the solidarity of Indian people with the enslaved peoples of the world 
whether the colonial or the so-called ‘Sovereign’ States and with the people 
of the U. S. S. R.” Tliis was but^to be expected for the call comes from 
Russia, from Stalin when he says, “ this will be a document testifying to 
the fact that what has been realised in the U. S. S. R. can be fully realised 
in other countries too.” To this call, comes the response in less than a month 
from the Congress Socialist Party at Faizpur. 

It was four weeks after the Russian Constitution was passed and two 
weejks after tJiis unique event of King Edward’s abdicatio* tbat‘ Faizpur 
session met in the bamboo city that was specially erected for the nonce 
and was named Tilak Nagar. When a whole nation’s representatives met 
in the village surroundings of Faizpur, one should liaVe «thonght that the 
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atmosphere of the Congress might be clouded by the proximity of the events 
in England. But India tias never thought of its future in teihis of Kingship 
except in so far as she wanted to boycott the ‘ ensuing ’ coronation and it is 
a point of doubt whether this change of personnel of Uie scA^ereignty did not 
help to make the boycott of the ('oronation of a King w^ho was not tK)rn for 
the toils and moils of the Kingship, le^s interesting than it might otlierwisc 
have been. To her, true sovereignty rested in the people and all pow'er 
and autlxority emanated from them and the abdication of the King in England 
if anything, strengthened India’s grip of the idea of coipplete Indepenaen<'t‘ 
in the rural atmosphere to #vhich lakhs of villagers were drawn. 

The Faizpur Congress^ \’fas fmrn all accounts a great success. Perhaps 
it was a better success^ than anticipated. For one filing the talk about 
' mass eontaets ’ conceived in a particular spirit, became not nierely a pro 
gramme for the fixture but a* fait accompli in the organization of the Faizpur 
Session itself, for the powder l^eltind tlu; ^'ongress was Gandhi and Gandhi 
in the penumbras of retirement was no less a force tluvn (iandhi in the lime- 
light. The beautiful exhibition, of course, w^as his special concern. IF* 
liad looked into the minutest details of all arrangements. But it is no us(‘ 
having a pure fountain spring of life-giving w'aters if the channels along wdiieh 
they course are |)ol luted. The source of idciis may be exalted and uplifting 
but if the executive do(‘s not share that spirit of uplift and exaltation, then' 
will be a markcxl diversion hc‘tw(‘en prinemle and policy, betw(‘eii ideas and 
|)lans, between theory and practice. Here ii> Faizpur, luckily howcv(‘r. 
the moving force, indt'cd, the prime mover •svas Sliankar Rao Deo, an ardent 
and iifU'lligenl follovvej* r)f (iandhi and oiu‘ being the Maharashtrian that lit* 
IS, oedow^ed w^ith [)r(ilV)und prac^ital wosdoin. The President too had softened 
down a good d(;al since he bewailed his fate in winding up the Luckapw' 
session. His grip of realities during the [yievious eight months began to 
bridge the gulf, yawning at Lucknow between himself and his environment. 
VVlien his name w^as •men boned /or the President ship of the Congress, hi* 
made a statement of ^ challenging nature in w'hi(‘h lie asked the country to 
beware of his socialistic principles and programmes. But nothing daunted, 
\'allabhbhai Patel gave a timely rejoinder which helped the IVesidcnt- 
designate4o discover fiis Ixairings. •If therefore the Faizpur Session sails 
smoother than that al Lucknow the reasons for the change would be found 
in a sense as much in the background of the Presidential election as in 
the schooling that the I^csidcnt of Lucknow had had for well nigh a year in 
the university of life. We take some extract from tlie relative corres- 
pondence. n 

‘Tn a way, last year I represented a*link between the various sets of ideas 
and so I helped somewhat in toning down the difFercnces and emphasising 
the essential unity of our struggle against Imperialism. So undecided, I 
could say neither ‘ yes * nor ‘ no ’ definitely and I remained silent on this 
issue leaving chance to decide it. Nomifiations for the Presidentship have 
now been made and as the time for election (iraws near, I feel that 1 Cfinnot 
remain silent any longer and I must tell my countrymen what my feelings 
are. 

“ I shall gladly welcome the election of any of my colleagues and co- 
operate with hii^ in another capacity in the great enterprise we have under 
t^en. Should, howc v'cr, the choice of my countrymen fall on me, I dare 
not say ‘ no ’ to it, I shall submit to their pleasure. But before they so 
decide they must jeatise fully what I stand for, what thoughts move me, 
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what the sprin^^ of action are for me in speech and writing. I have given 
enough indica^Jon of this and from this I want to be judged/’ 

Sardar Vall#i])hhhai Patel has issued a statement regarding his with- 
drawal from Congress Presidential election from which the following pas- 
sages arc taken : 

My withdrawal should not b(?'Uiken to mean that I endorse all the 
views JawaharlaIJi stands fur. Indeed Congressmen know that on some 
vital matters my views arc in conflict with those held by Jawah^^rlalji. For 
instance, I do not *l)elievc that it is irnpossilj^le to purge capitalism of its 
hideousness. While the Congress holds to ii^n;violence and truth as in- 
dispensable means for the attainment of independence, Congressmen, 
to be logical and true to their profession, must bolieve in the possibility of 
wearing those who are inc^rcilessly exploiting thjc; masses from what is a crime 
against humanity. 1 believe that when the masses ar/ake to the sense 
of their t(Trible condition, they*iwill know how to deal withut.o There is 
no difllculty in my subscrihing to the doctrine that all land and all wealth 
belong to all. Being a farmer myself and having identified myself with tlu* 
peasantry for years, I know where the shoe pinches. But I know that no- 
thing can be done except through the power of the people. 

“There is again no din'ereiice of opinion about tlic objective. All of iis 
want to destroy the imposed constitution. How to destroy it from within 
the legislatures is the question.*’ It will depend uj)on the resources and 
the resourcefulness of those men and women who cnicT the legislatuivs 
under the Congress i^anner. The AlPlndia Congress (x>mmittcv^ or iJic 
Working Coininiitee will deline the Congrey^.poliey but its enforcemci^t will 
depgud upon the loyalty and resourcefulness of its rejiresentatives. 

“ Idle (]ueslion ♦)!' ‘ holdiikg oflice ’ is not a live is.sue today. But I can 
visualise the o(‘ciisi()n when ne<*eptance of olliee imiy be desinible to acliic \ e 
the eominon j>urposc. There may then by a sharp (bvisioii of opinion be- 
tween Jawaharlalji and myself or rather among Cqngix‘ssmen. W’e know 
.Tawaharluiji tc) l)e too loyal to the Congress to dis^cg^lrd the decision of the 
majority, assuming that the latter lays down a {)olicy repugnant to him. 
I am uo more wedded to the l^arliamOubiry programme than tomcceptance 
of oflice. 1 only want to say that wc might in the course of events be driven 
to sucli aeeeptancc but it shall never be at the loss of self-respect*or to com- 
promise our objective. Indeed, I give this programme a secondary place. 
The real work lies outside the legislatures. Therefore, we have to reserve 
our strength and resources for working the constructive prognimme and 
consolidate our forces. The Congress President has no dictatorial powers. 
He is the chairman of our well-built organisation. He regulates the pro- 
ceedings and carries out the decisions of the Congress as they may be arrived 
at from time to time/ The Congress docs not part with its ample powers 
by electing any individual — no matter who he is, 

“ 1 therefore ask the delegates to plump for Jawaharlalji as being the 
best person to represent the nation and regulate and guide in the right channel 
the difTereiit forces that are at work in the* country.’’ 

The following statement w^as later issued by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
from Hai^aon in Sitapur district: ^ 

“ As I WHS travelling from Allahabad to Bareilly I drafted a statement 
m train about the coming Congress Presidential election. I was in some- 
what of a quandary and not knowing wdiat to do, ^eoidetl to take public 
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into my confulence. That statement seems to have given rise to some con- 
troversy in the Press. As I have l>een inct'ssantly touring' in the interior. 

I have not Ix'cn able to see most of th^ Press eomments and do not know 
what they are. Such as I have seen have surprised me f^>r they seem t<> 
raise issues whieh I had not intendeil to raise. 

I did not wish to enter into tj^is <*ontroversy . for I am piaeixl in a 
peculiar position. I had no desire to be re't‘le(*t(Hl President and I had 
stateiJ I would welcome tlie election of aiiother and would gJiuily eo-operat(‘ 
with him.* Ebnnmt and respeeted eolleagut‘s have been suggested for tht‘ 
Presidentship and eleetion opJvny one of tlu^ii wouKl be in the fitness of tilings. 
Vet uruh r the eireuiqstafiefs, as 1 pointed out previously I eould not sjiy 
no 1 have, howiwer, just received a t(‘U‘gnmi to tin* following elb et 
from two close colleagues of mine : ' Newsjiapers inU‘r|)rc*t > our statement 

treating your deletion as vote for Socialism and .ant i-(>tb(‘(' accc[)tancc. 
We think it reiterates your own views on Socialism and at the sanu* tim<* 
treating*[)o1itical indejiendeiua* as of pafamoni»t importance and pleading 
tor joint action and your i‘le(‘(ion jis no vote for So<*ialism or anti-olliec' 
aecv])fancc. Misniulerstanding needs eh'.armg.' 

In view of this reijiu'st of my (‘olleagm s I cannot la inain silent. I 
\vonld and 1 have just heard Sarilar Vallabhbhai Ihitel has isSihsl a staUanent 
on this subject. Hut I have not siaai or heard it so far and 1 do not kmov 
what the exacd natun* of it is. The view expr(‘ssx*d about my statement 
in the above tel(;gram is perfectly correct. It would Ix' absurd for me to 
treat this jiresidential eh'etioii as vote for S(K‘ialism or aifti-oirK*e ae<‘(*[)tane(\ 
I hav^ expressed my.vk’ws on STieialism aiul pointed out how this colours 
all^ny outlook an^ my aetU*i#\\ I hav(‘ furthta- expressed myself often 
taiough against j:)iriee ut’ceptaiu'c and wjienev(‘r opportunity occurs, 1, shall 
press this vicwfioint jjcfore the Congress, bi^t it is for the Congress to decide 
this issue directly and on full cSnsidcration of it and not As it W(T(‘ by casual 
and indirect vote. do. believe political ind(‘[)^nd(alee is th(‘ paramount 
issue bcf(^*(‘ the cou^itry and m*eessity for joint, united action on this is 
incumbent on all of us.^ 1 say this to remove any misunderstanding and 
not suggest ev(ai indirectly that 1 should be elected. If iu spit(‘ of this I am 
elected, i4ean only mean rny generaHine of activity during last eight months 
is approved by inajfirTty of Congressmen and not my [lartieular views on 
any issu?. Considerations that have led me to a(‘t in that way hold and in 
so far as I can, I shall eontinuc to act in the same wmv whether 1 am President 
or liot.” 

In his presidential address at Faizpur (11)30) after welcoming back 
Khan Abdul Gatfar Khan from his internnient and Sri M. N. Hoy who had 
just emerged from “ a long and most (listressing jieriod in |)rison ” he dwelt 
upon “ the triumphant course of Fascism in Kuro])(‘ ” sjaaiking ever in a 
more strident voice, and introducing an* open gangsterism in international 
alTairs and anticipated the world war U) whicli it would lead inevitably, 
unless checke<l in time. The rape of Aliy.^inia and tiie tragedy of Spain 
were there as witnesses to it. 

The foreign policy of Britain was not altogether innocent. The futile 
avowal of non-intervention of the League powers only helped to weaken 
the Spatiish democratic government. British Imperialism was only the 
handmaid of tfte Fas-^est power. In the midst of this reaction, of all these 
reactionary forces “ the Congess ” the President said, today stands for 
full democracy in Ir\^iia and hgahts for a democratic state, notfor socialism 
It is anti-imperiahst and strives for great chdnges in our political andecono- 
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mic structure. hope the lo/?ie of events will lead to socialism ; for that 
Rcems to me the only remedy for Ituiia’s economic ills.” Thereafter he turned 
to our National problems, —the new constitution, the election manifesto, 
the Constituent Assembly, the convention of all Congress legislators, the 
need to oppose the federal stnicturc of the Act and to write on a clean slate 
‘afresh. The President then discussed mt length the question of acceptance 
of oflice and reminded how at Lucknow he had v^entured to tell the Congress 
that in his opini6n, aeeeptanec of office was a negation of the jxdiey of re- 
jection of the Act frtid how since Lucknow the clcctioii manifesto further 
clarified the position that we were going to the fegislatures not to co-operate 
with the Act but to pc^mbat it. He had no dc^ulit that ” the only logical 
consequence of the Congress policy is to have nothujg to do with the office 
and tlic ministry. Any deviation from this w'ould mean a reversal of that 
policy. It would ii)cvntably mean a kind of ^Partnership livitli British Im- 
perialism in the exj)Ioitatio?i of t^o^ Indian people, an ae(piiesu*eq,ee, even 
though under protest and subject to reservations, in the basic ideas under- 
lying the Act, an association to some extent w'ith British Imperialism in the 
hateful task of the repression of our advanced elements.” 

“ The real object before us ”, the President continued, “ is to build uj) 
a powerful joint front of all the anti-imperialistic forces in the country. 
The Congress has been indeed in the past and is today such a united popular 
front, and inevitably the Congresji must be the basis and pivot of limited 
action. The activa partici|)ation of the organised wprklTS and peasants 
in such a front would add to its strength aisd must bp welcomed. Co-(^pera- 
tion Ipctween them and the Congress organisation lias hcvn growing and has 
been a marked feature of tlic past year. This* icndency rtiust be encouraged. 
The’hiost urgent and vital need of Irtdia today is tius'uniteit national front 
of all forces and eieincnts thatMrc ranged against ImjVrialism. Within flu 
Congress itself most of fliese forces are rejiresented and in spite of their 
diversity and dinVrenee in outlook they hrfvx co-opcrdted and worked to- 
gether for common ^ood.’’ * ^ 

W c may now proceed to a rapid review of the subjects discussed at 
Faizpur and tlie resolutions passed ther»c)n. There is a certain disfi^lvantagt' 
in studying the history of a country in broken insUflrfients of even length 
for events do not lend theinsc l v^es to natural pauses at stathd tinTes. But 
there is a certain atmosjplure charged with certain electric currents which 
envelopes all along the political life of the nation and determines its rcac^ons 
thereto from time to time. At Faizpur, as at Lucknow, had the samt* 
thoughts of the World Peace Congress, the same apprehensions of a world 
war, the same poignancy over the defirivatioii of civil liberty and the same 
perturbation over the ensuing general elections in India. The Indian 
delegate attended the World Peace Conference at Brussels which was held 
in September 1936 and to participjite in which Monsieur Romain Holland, 
Honorary I^esident of the World Committee against War and Fascism, 
had invited the Indian National Congress. To the Congress, there appeared 
no chance for World Peace so long as the domination and exploitation of one 
nation by another continued. The Congress indeed had been emphasising 
this view ever since 1927, for it could easily visualise the dangers of ^imperial- 
istic wars and the inevitability of India being made a tool i« such* conflicts. 

The Congress at Faizpur after making a pious resolve to warn the country 
against and to resist exploitation of India and her people, her man power 
and resources for the purposes of British Imperialism in the event of a world 
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war breaking out and after categorically stating that no i^edits must be 
voted for such a war and voluntary subscriptions ami war lo^is must not be 
supported and ail other war preparations resisted, addre«ed itself to the 
question of Peace in the frontier of India and friendsliip with our neighbours. 
It is the firm belief of the Congress that the policy j)ursiuHl by the Cimvern- 
ment of India in North Western Fronfihr has been a total failure, conceived 
as it is in the interests of imjferialism. The Congress believcs^that the chargt‘ 
laid against, the frontier Pathan tribes as being fierce an^ aggressive, is base- 
less and that it is possible ta make them a valuable source of strength l>y 
cultivating friendly relation! with them. Nearer home, the unjust and 
inhuman policy of British (iovernrnent in India in •keeping thousamls of 
Indians in detention for 'indefinite periods had (X)me up for emphatic con- 
(lenination of the Congress. % Their rt‘lease and an inquiry into the causes 
whi(‘h had led to The suicide of three detenus in thnx^ successive months as 
well as th*e closure of the Andamans whicfi had been revived were the con- 
crete demands nuide by the Congress at Faizpiir. 

But {)erhaps the most importarit of the subjects considered at Faizpur 
related to the elections and the Constituent Assembly, a convention of 
the elected meml)ers of the logislatiires, non-participation in the coronation 
and other imjKTialist functions and finally the hartal on April 1, 1987. The 
last was meant t(^ demonstrate clTectively the will of the Indian people 
to resist the imposition of the unwanted Constitution Wliich, the Congress 
eonsid^cd, would be a betrayal of India’s struggle for freedom and only 
resuit in strengthenyig the hokiT)f British Imperialism and a further exploit- 
ation of the Indiiiii masses, India elaiimed for herself the right to framojier 
own constitution and4f a genuine demoeratk* State, w'Hh jts political power 
transferred to the f)eojde as a ^thole, should come into existence, it could 
only come tlimugh it Constitucttt Assembly eleet(‘(l by adult suffrage and 
invested w’tth the penv^r to determine finally the constitution pf the country. 
The (question of aeceptanee of oflice w'as once again hefd over to be decide<l 
by the A.^I. C. C. as soon as ])ossil»l^ after the provincial elections. But 
in the meantime, it was-resolv'cd that a convention should be held coiisistiiig 
of the CongressMucmbers of the various provincial and central legislatures, 
the member.\of the All India Congress Cornnuttce and such other members 
as th^ Working Coininittee miglit decide upon. It w^as through this con- 
vention that tlic^demand for the Constituent .\sscmbly w^us intended to be 
put forth. The Election Manifesto, already considered by the A.I.C. C. was 
duly endorsed and the Agrarian programme drafted at Lucknow was with 
certain modifications tentatively adopted and virtually !ncorj)oratcd with 
the Election Manifesto. The Congress having just undertaken a parlia- 
mentary programme could not possibly dally whth any programme of Civil 
Disobedience while yet the burning issue of aoceptanec of office waus awaiting 
settlement. Accordingly, it contented itself with a resolution of non- 
participation in the ensuing coronation functions without committing itself 
to a programme of boycott. This latter aspect of the matter as well as the 
rider to the resolution that the Congress desired to make it clear that its 
resolution was in no Wt.y intended to express any ill-will or discourtesy to 
the King’s person, created a sharp and even acrimonious discussion but 
the resolution «itsclf ^as accepted by the Congress. 
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^'aIZPI It AM> AP'XEH or THE ELECTIONS 

The aliiiosphcrt* at F^ai/pur which was rural in character was naturally 
“charged with ideas ot‘ mass contacts iwLid w'hcther such contacts were sought 
to t>c promoted directly in the establishment .of primary committees in 
villages and in the Mohallas of towns or whether organic connections were* 
sought to be establi^icd between the Congress as the main Ix^dy *and Trade 
Unions, LalK)tn Associations and Kisan Sabh4>, the fact remained that it 
wes sought to nourish the iniglity stream of the l^oftgrgss tlirough the tribu- 
taries of mass organisation, enriching the contents of tiie national body 
in ev^ry respect. The same purpose was achieved really by the wide pro- 
paganda occasioned by I he general elections. 'The enfranchisement of .‘H 
erores of voters including the wives^of men voters and those that could sign 
their names gave an impetus to ilie awakening of w'oinen will* tfieir civic 
consciousness on the one hand and to the progress f)f literacy in one bound 
on the other. Thousands of women came forward to r(*gister their names 
as voters and thousand more of illiterate men who hacl just learnt to sign 
their names. It did not take long for Ciovermnent to notice liow’ a storm 
of politicaraw^akening was sw'ceping the country from end to end and to 
realise that aft(‘r all although the enfranchisement extended to a tentli of 
the population, even so it was aboift to start ii silent rcA'olution in the country. 
In spite» therefore', of unequivocal declarations and assurances by the ynder- 
Secretary of State, the V'ieeroy and others as to the observance or strict 
neutrality of (Government Servants in the Utatter of eli'ctions to tlic Vro- 
vinpial legislatures, it w'as regrettable to note that sevej-al Lo^'ai (Governments 
were still persisting ui inuintaiying discjualilieations gf intending Congress 
eundidates on the* score of convictions for*politieal ofTences. There were 
instances too of (‘on tinned active interfereyees in eert^Min provinces, of th(‘ 
banning of j)eaeeful jiroeessions, meetings^ lioisting yf .NationaUilags and 
of preventing tlie movements of respeet(‘d Congress leaders esj^eeially in the 
N. VV. F. Provine(‘. Heferenee has already been made to the release of 
Khan Abdul (GalTar Khan on the coiftlition that he should not«ent(T the 
Punjab or N. W. F. ProviiuM'. The order under sedion 5 of the N. W. F. 
Province Pul)lie Tranquillity Act, — Act III of PJ32 w'hieh w^as handed over 
to Khan Abdul (Galfar Kliau at Faizpur by tlie District Superintendent of 
Police, East Khandesh is as follow'S : — » 

‘‘ Whereas he (Chief Secretary) is satisfied tliat thefe are reasonable 
and sunieient grounds for belie\«ng that you have acted in a manner 
prejudicial to the Public tranquillity and in furtherance of movement 
prejudicial to the public tranquillity the Governor in Council hereby 
directs that you shall not enter, remain or reside in the N. W. F. Pro- 
vince ; the order to remain in-force until the 29th of December, 1937. 

• Peshawar, December 14, 1936.... ” 

To deny the right of entry to one's owm native })ro\ inec on the eve of 
general elections, that is wdthin two months of the date on w hicli they should 
take place, savoured, of a certain spirit of vindictiveness w hich proves by 
itself that Government was^not w'illing to play the game. ‘It need hardly 
be said that tlie hostile attitude of the Government only served to stimulate 
the people to ever more vigorous activity in support <;^ the Congress candi- 
-date so that the victory of the Congress might be fully assift*ed in spite of 
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these handicaps. This was not all. The system of voting pnifKiscd for the 
illiterate rural voters of the provincial assemblies was compl<^ely destructive 
of the secrecy and freedom to vote which is the legitini^e right of every 
voter and therefore a demand was made that it should be replaced by the 
system of coloured boxes with dr without sy minds as liad already been pro 
posed by the All India and Provineiiil Franchise t oinmitttvs. As a matter 
of fact, if we may anticipate events in narration, the system of coloured 
boxes was adopted in South India and the yellow c(»lour chosen by the Con- 
gressmen pt'oved to be as auspicious to the Congress clcclions as it had always 
Ikxmi to the women and chiAiren at home in (Hindu) domestic and social 
life. The programme pf fli(* Congress was clear. organise the (‘lections 
and secure lasting triumph for the Parliamentary phas*‘ of national life was 
the supreme duty lK*fore the Congress. To hold thtTcjifter a (‘onvention, 
not as a substitute for a C<>nstituent Assembly but as a preparation for it 
as well as for disciplined aful efTeetivt^ f]ght against the federal structure 
and the r(‘st*of tfie New Act, was the next duty. The Constituent Assembly 
was meant to frame a constitution for a fr(‘<‘ India. “ It was meant to be 
a grand ‘ Panehayat ' of the nation eh'ctc'd on an adult fraiiehise meeting 
when the reality of power has already shift(‘d to t h(‘ p(‘op]<‘ so that they can 
give efT('(‘t to their decisions without any int<‘rlVr(‘n(‘t' from the outside 
authority and thus (vstablisb a fr(‘c d<‘mt)eratie Stat<‘ for wlut^li tlu‘ ('ongress 
stands Abov(‘ all in this great campaign representing anew |duise of na- 
tional fight, the ipainteuanee of discipline, unity of command and ('ontrol 
and abovi’ all, willing*and elu‘(‘rful obedience rendered i«)*the ehos(‘n leaders 
of thoViation wen' tin; sniprena* dt'siderata of th(‘ moment. 

•Disciplinary Fules. In^upersession of the previous resolutions of 
the \Vorking Copnmittce in regard to disciplinary action th(' following rules 
were ado})t(d hv ilu'^ Commit tcv'. * • 

1. The W'orking (\)npnitte(‘ may lake diseiplinary action against, 

(♦) Any CJ(^imitte(‘ of* the C.'ongress whic’h deliberately acts or 
earri(‘s on |)ropagandji against tin* progra^nmt* and dec'isions of 
the Congr(‘ss or deiiberatt»ly disregards or disolx'vs any orders 
• passed by^anv higla r authority or b\ ;in umpire, arbitrator or 
^ eojnmissioner duly appointed. 

(//) ^ Any member of a Congress Kxcaaitive or elected (V)ngress 
CoTumittet* wlio deliberately acts or (‘arries (ui propaganda 
agiunst the programing and (Ic'eisions of Congress or (h'lilieratel y 
disregards or disobeys any order pass^ d bv any higlier aut hority 
or l)y an umpire, arbitrator or eominissioner duly ap[>ointed. 
{lii) Any member of the C(aigrcss who (h liberately acts contrary 
to the decisions of the Congress or deiiberatf'ly disregards or 
disobeys any (orders passes! l^’ any authority, umpire, arbitrator 
or commissioner duly af)j)ointcJ or is guilty of cnibez/lemcnt 
of Congress fuJids or other fraudulent action in connection 
witli funds and accrajiits, or of having broken a pledge given 
to the Congress or any subordinate committee or of any 
fraudulent action in connection with funds and accounts, or of 
haA ing broken a |)lcdge given to the Cdingress or any subordinate 
committee jt of any fraudulent action in connection with the 
enrol rner^t of members of the Congress or election to a Congress 
Cftmmittee or who deliberately acts in a way which in the 
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opinion of the Working Committee is likely to lower the power 
a|\d prestige of the Congress so as to render his continuance as 
a nneml>er of the Congress undesirable in the interests of the 
Coifgress. 

2. (/) In the case of a Committee of the Congress, disciplinary action 

may be the supersess^jd of such a Committee ; and such 
further action against offending ipdividual members as may 
f)Oi necessary. 

(ii) In thewcase of a member of any Congress Executive or elected 
(.’ongress Committee, the disciplinary action may be his removal 
from such oflice or membership, liincl the fixation of a period 
during Vnich he cannot be validly elected to any office or 
inernbershij) in any committee of the Congress. 

(in) In the ease of a member of a primary Congress organisation 
<liseip]inary action rna^^ be a disc^iualification lor a stated period 
f rom standing for anV election including election t6 the legisla- 
tures and local and municipal bodies or exercising any other 
right as a mernfier during the unexpired pericKl of his member- 
ship and the fixation of a period during which he may not be 
admitted to the membership of the Congress. 

No disci^ilinary action shall he taken without an opportunity being 
given to the (ommittee or individual concerned to state its or his case and 
answer sueli charges as are niadeliefore the Working Conyiiittee. 

4. The Executive (’ommittecs of tl^e Provincial* Congre^^s Compiittees 
shall also have the [>owcr to take disciplinary aetion*against‘ their suboVdinate 
committees and memlx^rs of any Congress ExT^!?titive Committees and menfbers 
of primary comini ttees within their j)rovince. In all suefa cases the rules 
and procedures as, are laid down* for taking aption by the Working Committee 
shall be applicable. It shall be open to thl‘ Cominittee or member against 
whom such disciplinary action is tfiken to appeal agaiwst it to the Working 
Committee provided that pending the appeal he obe^^s. the ordot appealed 
against. The Workrng Committee may however stay the operation of the 
order. 

5. When the Working Committee is not sittings tlie Presidenf may take 

cognizance of all urgent matters in regard to disciplinary action, and shall 
act on behalf of the Working Committee. In all such cases the decision of the 
President must he placed before the next meeting of the Workiitg Committee 
far confirmation. • 


Elections 1937. 

Congress Moslems 58 candidates (428 seats) won 26, most of which were 
in North West Frontier. 424 non-Congress Muslims won. 28 million people 
or nearly 55% of the total eiectorfrtc went to the poll. Out of a total of 1585 
seats in the Provincial Lowei Houses, the Congress won 711 with clear 
majority in 5 provinces — Madras, U. P., C, P., Bihar and Orissa. 


Madras 

159 Congress out of 215 seats. 


Justice Party 21 only. 

V, P. 

184 out of 228 , 

i\ P, 

70 „ „ 112 

Bihar 

.. 95 „ „ 152 

Orissa 

. . 36 „ 6(f 
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Bombay nearly \ 

Assdm 

N.W.F.r . . 

Bengal 

Punjab 

Sind 


85 out of 108 0 

19 50 (Muslims 28 were dividoil) 

00 250 • 

18 175 

8 .* 00 


POSITION OF THE CONGRESS PARTY IN THE . LEGISLATIVE 
. • ASSEMBLIES 

The Cont^rcss has beoji (hie to secure an absolute majority in the Lefjislu- 
tive Assemblies of 5 provinces, namely, Madras, theAJnited Provinces, (hr 
Central Provinces. Rihlir and Orissa. The Congress is the biggest single' 
party in 4 provinces, namely Bombay, Bengal, Assam and Nortli Western 
Frontier Proviru^e. In tlic Assemblies of Sind and Punjab, the Congress is 
in a eontparatively smaller minority. * • 


The following 

tal)I(' shows tie 

number o 

f scats won bv 

r the Congress 

in difTerent Provincial Assemblies 
the Congress. 

'total No. 

and tlu' ]H‘n‘entagc of votes secured by 

Approximate 
IhTccntagc perc'cntagc 


<a scuts 

Scats won 

of total 

of the total 

Provinc<' 

in the 

by the 

, s(‘ats won 

votes (east) 


Lcgisla live 
• Asstinbl^ 

('ongress 

by the 
C'ongress 

secured by 
the Congress 

Madras 

215 

159 

74 

05 

Bihar 

1 52 


65 

'*75 

Bengal 

25(1 

At 

22 

25 

C. P. 

1 12 

70 

62 • 5 

61 

Bombav^ 

17.^; 

80 

49 

50 

U P, . 

22S 

184 

. 59 • 

05 

Punjab 

17.7 

18 

10-5 

16 

N. VV. F. P. 

50 

. 1!) 

68 


Sind . . 

(;o 

7 

115 

12 

Assam • 

108 

8.8 

61 


Orissa 

Muslim Seats 

(;o 

:o; 

(H) 



The total number of Musliiti scjirfs in the Legislative Assemblies of llie 
11 provinces is 482. Out of this number the Coiigrcss contested only 58 and 
won 26, that is 45 per cent, of the a ats contested. 


Labour Seats * 

The total number of Lalx>ur seats in iiie 11 provinces is 88. Of these 
the Congress contested 20 and won 18, that is, 90 [kt cent, of the seats 
contested. 

Landholder's Seats 

The totafn-milx of scats reserved for landholders in the Assemblies 
of the 11 provinces is d7. Out of this number the Congress contested 8 
and won 4, ^ • 
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Commerce and Industry 

Ttic total il\jMiber of seats reserved for Coimrierce and Industries in the 
Assemblies of the^l 1 prov inces is 5f». Of these the Congress contested H and 
won only :i. 

It is noteworthy that in all the Provinces Congress eondidates have 
•defeated their rivals by v'er\’ big majivities. 

The results of the Central Asseiubly Klectious lield in 10.‘U may here be 
given : — 

Cf>ngress wmi I t Sc ats 1 55 Seats 

Congress nationalists > out of a^total of 

won 11 Seats J Elcctek Scats 

• « ^ 

Th(' composition of the ( cntral Assembly ufidor the Montagu (’helms- 
ford Sic*hcme was as follows: 


Non-Muslims 52 

Muslims no • * 

Kurof)eans 0 

Landlords 7 


Commerce A Industy r» 
Sikhs 2 


100 


Nomiiiatcd II 


The (•]( ‘ctions liad brought sik'ccss to the ('ougress, and with it })rob]ems 
of a dilbeult character whiebit was not wholly in th<‘ powgr of the Congress 
to solv'c. The W’orlving ('ommittee took t^ie earliest opport uni ty at tl^e eiul 
of February to eongrntuiate (he nation. It said : . • * 

'J'he Working Commit tc'C eongrat uTiTtes the nation on its woiuief ful 
•response to tii<' call of tlK‘ ('ongrevss durijjg the ret'cnt (‘K^etions, demon' 
stniting the adhc'Venee of (lie masses to,('ongress policy, and tlieir tirm 
determination to combat tlu' ik'W ( 'oust ifntion and end it. and by means 
of a Const itiu'iit Assemtily to establisli*iin ind(‘p(*nfk‘nt juid (haiux'ratie 
State and .r(Mno\(‘ the many burdems ^m(le^ whutii-all sc^eticfiis of our 
jieople sutler, 'flu' .(’ommittca* rcsalising lh(‘ higli resjionsibility with 
whieli the nation has charged it, calls upon th(‘ Congre^ss organisation 
and, in particular, the U(‘wly (’leet<*(l (xuigress meiwhgrs of tlu‘ Lc^nslatures 
to rememln'r always this (rust and responsibility, to uphold, C’ongress 
ideals aud principles, to !><• true to the faith of the peoph', ami to labour 
unceasingly as soldiers of Swaraj for the freedom ot tlie mot*nerlaiul ami 
the emancipation of iuT sulTering ami exjiloited millions." 

The oath of allegiance was a real bugbear. Tiiere were manv' wjjo 
oonscientiously olijected to the taking (ff the oath in the form in vogue avowing 
loyalty to the British sovereign. Doubts having been raised regarding the 
propriety^ of taking such an oatli of allegiance, the Working Committee at 
once proceeded to declare that the^taking of that oath, in no way lessened 
or varied the demand for imiependenee and that the primary allegiance of all 
Congressmen as well as of all Indians was to the Indian people. Accordingly, 
before taking the oath of allegianee to the sovereign sometime later than the 
first of April, the day on wliieh the New Act would come into fore(\ 
the Convention of newly elected members of Legislatures and others that 
met on March 19 and 20 administered to them all, the prior oath of ‘National 
Independence and allegiance to the Indian people which ran as follows : — 
“ I, a member of this All-India Convention, pledge myself to the service of 
India and to work in the legislature and outside for*the independence of 
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India and for ending the exploitation and poverty of her people. I pledgi^ 
myself to work under the discipline of the Congrt'ss for th^furtlieraiu'c of 
Congress ideals and objectives to the end that India may be free ami ind( 
pendent and her millions fre^d from the heavy burdens that they sutTer frmu." 
The immediate duty of the nation w as to co-ortiinate the extra-parliament ar\ 
activities of Congress rnemlx'rs of Legislatures with the work ii^sido them^ 
and to that ciul keep themselves in toiich with their respective const iluencu s’ 
so as to give them all possiBle help in their day-to-day stru^les. The dut\ 
was laid or^ thorn of having to share the responsibility of peeping the Congn'ss 
organisation in their arenas imeiheient working condition and ii\ touch with 
the masses they sought to. r(f) resent. Further, the awakening of the rnasst's 
during the election esunpaign and their interest in Congress work iimst hr 
activized so as to make them function with a constant ;ind continuous inten ^l 
in national uplift. There rt^mained tlu‘ Coi^gress policy in the LegisUtun^N 
wliieh awaited defaih'il deseri|ftion and it was to he govt'rned by the following 
polie\' : • • •• 

1. 'rh(‘ Congress has (‘iitered the i(‘gisiatures not to (*o-operate witlitla' 

new Constitution or the (iovernimmt hut to combat tlu' Act and the polii’v 
nnd(Tlying it, as this Art and juiiiey are inteiuhal to t ighten tlie hold of Hritish 
InpxTialism on India and to continue the ( xploitat ion of the Indian pi'ophn 
'The C'ongrt'ss adlien s to its general and basit' ])oliry of non-cooperation with 
t h(' apparatus of HritiNh I npx'rialism (cxca pt in so far as cireumslanees may 
require' a sariation. • 

Lb 'riu' objeMi\'p of tfu' Congre'ss is Puma Sicnnij #»r ctnupUiv indrpru- 
dcnct' %\\d to t4iat I'lid al| its aetivXies are direehesl. 'Idle Congix'ss stands for 
a genuiiu' democrat ie State' in ^^lia where' polit ieal power has beam t ransferreal 
to file pea>[)!e as fi Aholr and tlu'tbivernment is under t lu'ir ('fTeetive eeintred . 
Such a State* eati only’ be ereateal liy the Inelian pe'ojile* themselve s, ami* the' 
Congress has tlu re fofe insisteel -on a Constifuefd- AssenibU', clea'leal by adult 
franchise, to determine the* Constitution of the’ country. The* ('onstituent 
Assembly can only e'chme iiito exAtenee when the* Indian jieople* havx' eleve'lop- 
eal sullieient jiow'ei' iftui sanetiejns to sliafx* their eh’sjtiny withe)ut external 
interferene'c. 

*'b The immeeiiate eebjective .eef the Ce)ngr(‘ss in tlie h'gislat ure-s 
is to tight the new (»e>fistit utie)n, to re-sist the introeluet ion };nd weirking of 
the Fedoral jiart of the Act, and to lay stress on the nat ion’s demand feir a 
Constituent Ass('nd)ly. Congress irn'iiibers e>f the legislatures have l)ee*n 
directed l)y tlie Fai/qinr Congress to take tlu* e'arlie’st eijiporl unity te> |»nt 
lorward in the rxwv Assemblies this demaixl for a (ainstitiKUit Assembly, 
and to suj)})ort it by mass agitation outside. 

4. Congress niern tiers of tin* h'gi'^atures must remember the Congr(*ss 
policy of not assisting or eo-o]X'rating with any function or activity* ealeulate*! 
to enhaiKX' the jiower or prestige* of Hritish ImjX'rialism in India, (‘ere- 
monial, oflieial, or soc'ial functions of tliis kiixl must the refore l)e avoidetl 
and no Congress ni(‘mber should take*part in them. In doubtful <*ases 
individual members sliould not take any aetft)n themsclv'cs but should refer 
to the ( ongress I’arty in the Assembly and should abide by its decision. 

5. No Congress memt)ers of tl.e legislatures may accept a title given 
by the British (iovernment. 

G. The (J^jngress Party in each Provincial Assembly must act as a 
disciplined lx>dy, the h. ders of which will represent the Party in any con- 
versations with the Government and other groups. Individual members 
shall have no ^otheiaP eon tacts wdth Government other than those resulting 
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from their duties as members, and such as may be expressly authorised by 
the Party. 

7. Members will be expected to be in their places in the Assemblies 
iiuring the session and when the party is attending. There should be no 
absence except for Icav'c taken and cause shown. 

8. All Congress members of the legislatures shall \x‘ dressed in 

• khadi. • 

9. Congress parties in the Provincial Assemblies must not enter into 
any alliances with other grou{)s in the Assembly without th^ permission of 
the Working Cornmfttee. 

10. Any rnember of the Provincial LegiMatures not elected on behalf 
of tfic Congress but wiljirig to take the Congress pledge and abide by Congress 
principles and discipline may be taken into the Congress Party in that legis- 
lature, if the Party consider his admission desirable. But no person against 
wliom disciplinary action has been taken by the Congress may be accepted 
witliout tlic penrjission of the Working Committee. 

] 1 . Congress memt)crs should press for the carrying out of the Congress 
programme as enunciated in tlic Election Manib'sto and the Congress agrarian 
resolution. In particular tliey shouhl work for : — 

(?) Substiintial reduction in rent and revenue. 

(j?) Assessment of income-tax, on a progressive scale, on agricultural 
incomes, subject to a prescribed minirniini. 

(in) Fixity of tenure. 

(/?’) Helicf from the burden of rural debt and arrears of rent and re- 
venue. 

(? ) Repeal of /dl repressive law's. 

(? /) Rel('as(‘ of political prisoners, intr»nees and ^detenus. 

,.(vii) Restoration of lands and property eonliscated or ?,ol(l by (iovern- 
rnent during Civil Disobedience Movements:. 

(I'iii) Eight hours day for industrial ^»'o^kers, without reduction of 
pay'. Living W'age. « ^ 

(u ) Prohibition of intoxicating lupior and drug^;. . ^ 

(.r) Une’mj)loynient relief. 

(xi) Reduction of high salaries, allowances, and cost of administration 
of Government. • ^ ^ • 

12. Ihider the existing Act, with all its safeguards and^spccial powders 
in the hands of the Auccroy or the (Governor, and its protection of the Services, 
deadlocks are inevitable. They should not be avoided when ther occur while 
pursuing Congress policy. 

13. Congress members in the Provincial Assemblies • should further 
gi\ e expression to certain important c^miands of all-India application which 
may^ not be given cfTcct to in the Provincial Assemblies, such as, substantial 
reduction of the military expenditure as well as of the higher civil services ; 
complete national control over trade and tariffs and currency ; repeal of all- 
India repressive legislation; freotlorn of speech, press and association; 
opf)osition to w^ir prepara tions^credits and loans. 

14. Congress members in the Assemblies must always endeavour to 
mobilise public opinion in tlieir constituencies for the particular demand 
they are putting forward in the legislatures. Work in the legislatures should 
thus be co-ordinated with activity outside and mass movements built up in 
support of those demands and of Congress Policy^ in generaf.” 

The programme of animated work inside and outside the Legislatures, 
tins phase of national fight along the parliamentary fr«nt in ^11 its fierceness 
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was to be inaugurated with a peaceful hartal on 1st, April 1987 as the anti- 
constitution day so as to demonstrate the will of the India^ people to resist 
the imposition of the new constitution. It would be mipropriate at tins 
juncture when the National Convention Was about to meet and a final decision 
taken on the question of formation of ministries to study why then' was a 
volume of feeling against the acceptance of oflicc on the merits of the (^uestioin 

The Convention was shortly to meet and which place ('oiild be a better 
venue for the gathering of tlie chosen representatives of .the Nation than 
the Metropolis of India, — a place charged with the memories of seven Kinpin s 
ruined and bearing in it the^romise of political changes no less rcvoluti(»nar\ 
than those which form foif^tten chapters of history. A pn'liminary e\ 
hortation %vas addressed to the nation by Sardar VAllabhbhai J. Patel on 
the eve of the Convention in the following words ; - 

“I w^as eny’usted byxtlie Congress witli tlie work of organisnig tin* 
(lections and seeing that it achievtal ^lU'cess at tin' [>olIs. Thanks to tin* 
wonderful eo-operation of Pandit Jawaharlal Neliru .and his insiiiring lead, and 
the untiring efforts and willing eo-o^K'ration of my eolleagnes, Habu Rajt'ndra 
Prasad, Pandit (iovind Hallabh Pant, and Mr. Hhuhd)hai Desai Jind tin' 
tremendous enthusiasm showai by the ('iitire country, we have more than 
achieved our objet't. In the South our victory has Ixa'ii plienonn*nal. Mven 
Christians w’on on theCougress ticket. This is largely due to the re-e ntrs' 
of that great and astute politician, Mr. C. Rajagopalaehari, into the ('ongress. 

The first s|age of our work is over hnd we are now' on the threslndd of 
the next stage, which w'ill recpiire all our erurgy and \iin(', at least in the 
immaliate futirre. irw\'e show' the same determination and unity as we 
e:?rfiibit(xi in a rei^arkable c^gree in winning tin* eletions in our h'gislative 
[irograinme, wiiat<‘ver that b(', I have no doubt that we will onec' jigain 
confound our (‘uemies and hasten the day of Swaraj. Ldart'say that Congrt'ss- 
inen w'ho w'ill be present at DcSlii will strain eve ry ne^v^ to keep up a solid, 
united front, however rmu*h wennay disagre'C on the inetheKls ofourapproac h 
to our ecwimon goal ^nd loyally abide by the decision of the* Congress Mxe'cu- 
tive, whatever that dee’ision might be. • 

“ The Congress ol)jeetive of ending the (government of India Ael would 
not be artiieved unless^tlu' hands of tlie Congress legislators w'cre st rengthe ned 
by those outsi^le in tlie country by carrying on extra-parliamentary activities. 
India has demonstrated in no une'crtain terms lie'r eonfide'nee in the 
Congress. •^Vith winning the elections, the* Congress has just eommenerd 
its light. 

“ Now that the^ Congress has come out w ith flving colours in t he' eh'ctions, 
the Times of London and other pa|^‘rs and poiitieians, were vohmte'ering 
unsolicited advice to the (V)ngre*ss as to how it should conduct itself, if it 
was to retain the eonhdenee of tfu' electorate. The programme contained 
in the Congress election manifesU) was interpreted in a epiitc eliHerent way 
by these “friends” of India. India kmjw' what the Congress stexKi for and 
what its programme was. The people haeUnot been given any false liopcs. 
The programme contained in theeleetion manifesto was wdiat Indians should 
get and would get under a Swaraj Government.” 

In the midst of universal jubilation, with hopes not unrnixed with a 
certain feeling of trepidation, the Convention met in Delhi and was pre- 
ceded by a sitting of he All India Congre«s Conimittx^e on the 17th March, 
and on the evening of the 17th of March, Shri Subash Chandra Bose was 
released uncc^ditiormlly in shattered health after a continued detention and 
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exile of more than five years. The President conveyed to him the A.I.C.C/ s 
affectionate welOnieon his release and their goofi wishes for his early recovery . 
On the question q( office acceptance, the A.l.C.C. authorised and permitted 
the acceptance of office in provinces where the Congress commanded a 
majority in tlic I>(.*gislaturc, provided the Congress party in the Legislature 
.was satisfied and was able to state piiblicly that the (Governor would not 
use his special powers of interference or set aside the advice of ministers in 
regard to constitutional activities.’' 

The (’onvention^met later and presented a solemn spectacle when tin' 
members in one voice took their oatii in flindn^^ni, -the National language* 
of India which rendered into Isnglish reads as follows : — 

“ L a rricinber of this All India Conve-ntion [)Ie(lge myself to the service 
of Iiujia and to work in the legislatures and outside for tlie independence* 
of India and the ending of tlie exf)loitation lo'id p()\'erty .of her ])eople. I 
jdedge myself te) work under the elisc.-plirn* of tin* C'ongress for the fur^lieraiUH* 
of C’ongress ideals and olqectivTs to the end th.at India may be free and 
independ<‘nt and her millions frc'cd from the heavy burdens they suffer 
from.” 

'i’lien follows tlie National Demand : — 

” This Convention reiterates the opinion of the })eople of India that 
I he Government of India Act of D.'fa has been designed to perpetuate tli(‘ 
subjection and exfdoitation of tlv‘ Indian })eop]e and to strengthen th(' 
hold of Hritish Imperialism bn India. * 

‘‘ The Convention. declares that the Indian pca^plc do not rceogiivc the* 
right of any exb'rnal Power or autliority to dictate t he political and economic 
striieture of India. The Indian people will only accept a constitutional 
stru^^ure framed by them and based dn the independence of Phdia as a nation 
and which allows thein full scope for develojjment aee<*lrding to tlieir needs 
and d(*sires. 

” The Coiu ention stands f'or a genuine jfemoeratie .State in India wlier** 
political power has Ix'cn transferred to the oeoplc as a ^vd'iole. Su^i a state 
can only be created by the Indian j)e()ple nicmselvcs through the medium 
t)f a Constituent Assembly elected on tli|! basis of adult suffrage, and having 
the })ower to deterniine finally the constitution of the eountry. 

” The electorate has, in overwhelming lueasun*, set its seal on the 
(’ongress objective of indej)endenec and the rejection of the New Constitution. 
The Constitution therefore stands eoiidemned and utterly rejected by tlu* 
people, through the self-same democratic process which had been invoTvcd 
by the British Government and the |>eople liave further declared that t}u\\- 
desire to frame their own constitutlI>n based on national independeiua* 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly. 

“ This Convention therefore calls upon all Congress Parliamentary parties 
to take the earliest opportunity to nut forward, iu the name of the nation, 
a demand in their respective legislatures that the Government of India Act 
of be withdraw n so that *1110 j)eople of India may frame their own 

constitution.'’ 

A serious complaint was made in the Central Assembly about ofTicial 
interference in elections and Sir Henry Craik, Horne Member replying to 
the debate, said “the debate ranged over subjects many of which were not 
even remotely connected with the authority and powers of the Governor- 
Geucral-in-Council and of w^hich the speaker had very little knowledge. It 
was true the Governor-General would exercise for the three^veeks powers 
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of superintendence, direction and control over sonic of the subjects but that 
would cease from April 1 . ^ 

Referring to the allegation of interference in eleymns. Sir Henry 
Craik said surprising thing was that the Government servants should have 
lK*en accused of interference wiiile from almost every }>rovinee reports had 
lK*en received that the majority of the (iovernment servants who |>ossessrd, 
vote voted for the Congress. If the (iovernnient servants votcsl for tiu' 
('ongress it was not likely they would have worked against t iu' Congress." 
Sir Henry* Craik remarke<h in passing, that charges o£ unfair eonduet and 
undue influence had not made all on oiie side. They had been made 

against the Congress Party flso. 

• • 

The first of April, 1D37 came and went in due ei>urs(' murktal by a nation- 
wide, peaceful hartal on the^)n<‘ liand and inaugural ing a short (Ta oi^ time 
months of eeaseh'ss agitati^uV and tearing and raging pro[)aganda all ovt r 
the couittry. In six out of the eleven ^>tovinees. the parly that came in a 
majority would not bnieh oHi<‘e witli a pair oi' tongs nor wouhi it keep its 
hands wholly ofT the bnsiiu'ss. I( the Congrt^ss aimihilat('il itself as a parlia- 
mtmtary limb of the nation, tla' (ioviTimieiit knew wiial to do. If th(‘ 
(ongress on the {*ontrary assunual otfu'e, (Government would soon adjust 
themselves to their new (mvironinenl for the burtauieraey is an exptTt in 
the art of adjusting itself fo changing (amditions and bitting its time for an 
opportunity to overthrow them. 'I'Ik^ <Congr(vss, how<‘V(T, would not let 
(Government {)la\’ thgir ganu^ aiasirding to. tluhr wont('d*lines. h’or the first 
timc,Vn the •iiistory oUIndia aiifl |)erhaps of the world, hen* is a jiolitieal 
organisation deniandnig assu^yiee of tin* (Gov<‘rnors that th(‘\' would not use 
their sper*ial j^iowefs of interfererua* or s(*t asidt* lh<‘ advic(‘ of ministers in 
regard to constitutional aeti\ ities. Vet, be it note<l, th(‘se })owers *\v(*r(‘ 
statutory in tlu'ir oilgin and ifc* marke<l sprcial ai’l(T gra\<‘ and solid deli- 
beration. IIow' were, the (Governors to wash their hands once forallof those* 
very saf^mards and reservat ie>n\ which w{*n‘ \'(‘st(‘d in tfiem by law and which 
the vesU-d interesfs T)f the* ruling nation d(‘manded apd d(‘or(a*d as the* real 
eorrectiv'cs t(» the misuse* of democracy b}' a subject country ? A battle*- 
royal toqjc {)laee eiver the l(‘gality anei the constitutional projiriety of deanand- 
ing such assurances. •Legal or ill(*gal, (*onstitul ional or unconstitutional 
was not* the issue before th(* nation. Hen* was a (‘onstitution to which 
India was ip) party, which did not carry wit fi it any tra(*es of ,9^/y’-determina - 
tion or joint deliberation but was tlie resultof determination orof external 

imposition. If the Indians should work such a (*onsti tut ion it could be only on 
their own terms. Else the Law and Constitution v*'ould take their own course 
according to the chapter and section 5f the New Act. If deadlocks resulted 
that was not the fault of India. The{)olicy ailopted by the llritish (Govern- 
ment on the one hand in defiance of the declared will of the people and tin* 
decision of the All India Congress Conynittee on the otlier to combat the 
New Constitution and seek to end it, wen* facts openly laid before the con- 
stituencies on the eve of elections and the^apposition of thesf* two forces 
must inevitably lead to deadlocks and bring out “ still further the inherent 
antagonism between British Imperialism and Indian Natidtialisrn and expose 
the autocratic and undemocratic nature of the Indian Constitution. Oj 
the merits of this Constitution, there were very good reasons why the Congress 
could not bring itself readily to work the constitution for what it was worth. 
The bearings of the j^roblem from this point of view will be discussed here 
presently. But reverting to the question of legal and constitutional aspects, 
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it must be said that when Gandhi took up a position aftirming the correctness 
of the Congress Ij^ttitudc, he was thinking and speaking and acting not like 
the de facto leader of a political party but like a jurist and constitutional 
lawyer who had had ample experience in the domain of j>olitics in the far flung 
realms of the empire. Legal opinion in India and P^ngland began to range 
rtself on opposite sides. Almost the^irst to combat the attitude of the 
Congress was Sir Tcj Haluidur Sapru who frapkly declaretl the demand 
inadmissible, Ihhas been the misfortune of India that the national demand 
whenever put forth by the progressive forces of the day haf)pcfied to be 
resisted by the leaders of the f)arty tliat hack become virtually defunct. 
It may be recalled how on the 23rd of December, 1929, wdien Gandhi and 
Nehru were invited for a talk by I^ord Irwin, there were Dr. Sapru and Mr. 
Jinnah ranged in the o{)positc side and combating not the British resistance 
to popular demand but the very demands themselves. It is true that 
Dr. Sapru employed his good otlice^s to bring about good understanding be- 
tween the Government and the peof3le as in 1931 but on the critical occasion 
that arose in 1937, he ranged himself definitely against the C/ongress, In 
opposition to the view of such a legal luminary arose two bright stars on tht* 
western firmament in the persons of 8jt. Taraporewala and Dr. Bahadurji of 
Bombay, both ex-Advocates-Gcncral,w'ho gave it definitely as their considercii 
opinion that the demands for assurances by the. Congress were in no way 
repugnant to law or constitution. At this time, when Indian opinion was 
arrayed in opposite camps that ^reat constitutional lawyer of England, 
Berridaile Keith strengthened the opinion of the Congress and supjiorted 
the legality of the demands. Side by side Vith this‘a(;‘Hdcmic cliscussrbn of 
the issues arising from the Congress attitude,4i'ading politicians of difTcrcint 
provijiecs were carrying on for full three months, — April, Muj' and June — 
widespread firopaganda on lly? several issues impljeit in the burning 
<|uestion of the day.* I 

The discussion of the question wiis not pierely eonllned to India. The 
Dailies of Phiglaiul w'ere interested in tlic vieWs of Indiai^ leaders and in reply 
to Jawuharlal Kchru's*' stateineiil to News Chronicle, London, the Marquis 
of Lothian sent the following reply : 

“Mr. Jaw^ubarlal Nclirifs cable rcllecls the.syiccrity and revolu- 
tionary ardour one would expect from the author of a reivarkable 
autobiography. But his picture of a jack-boot Britain ruthlessly stifling 
Indian freedom does not really hold water. The new Indiafi Constitu- 
tion, the outcome of endless drscussions with Indian leaders, including 
Mr. Gandhi himself, but enacted on the sole responsibility of the Britisli 
Parliament, proposes one road of^ advance to Indian self-government. 
Mr. Nehru and his friends believe in another. There is the real difference. 
The Constitution is based on cxperieucc that the biggest impediments 

to immediate self-government are in India itself.'’ 

• 

Apart from the question of |he academic and theoretical issues involved 
in this affair, it would be just as well to study in detail the significance of the 
demands made by the Congress that the Governors shall not use their special 
powers of interference or set aside the advice of ministers in regard to the 
constitutional activities. These special powers relate to cerain groups, 
interests and areas. The groups are the minorities, the interests are the 
vested interests of the British and the areas are the excluded and the semi- 
excluded areas in British India, and the Indian States.^ By this demand it 
is meant that the Governors should only act like the (Jovdhiors in the 
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provinces of Australia (Section 51). They should not have the power t<» 
dismiss ministers at their pleasure, that the salaries should he ^Sxed as desired 
by the leader of the house (Section 50), tlwt they should not preside over tlu 
Council of ministers, that they .should not interfere or make ordinances 
(Sections 55-88), or acts on grounds of menace to peace and tranquillity, that 
they hod nothingtodo with thoappointfltentof AdTOcate-General (Section 50) 
or with the making of the p<l!ice rules : 

( Section 57) with violence crimes ^ 

( ,, 59) with the fryning of rules of business allocating the duties 

• f of ministers 

( ,, 62) dissolving the Assembly • • 

( ,, 74) In trod fiction of Bills 

( ,, 75) Assenting Bills 

( ,, 78) inclusion oPextra amounts of expenditure in the budget 

( ?, 82) Introducing a bill or ad Amendment to a bill increasing or 

imposing any (ax or borrowing money except on the 
recommendation of ministers 

( ,, 84) Making rules for legislative pmcedure with the consultation 

of tlu* Speaker 

( ,, 8(5) Interference with any bill as trenching upon Governor’s 

special charge 

( ,, 88) Governor's Ordinances • 

( ,, 90) tJovernor's Acts. 

( % ,, 92) Excluded Areas* 

J ,, 258) The^irivileg^ of Services. 

As was to be^xpected during the interval that elajised between the cl 4 )se 
of the elections and tiie Viceroy’s sjieech, leaders of Congress in different 
provinces were invitc*d by their it'spwtivc Ciovernors to help them in forma- 
tion of ministries. It was the ci)ntention of the British Ministers that it 
was not c^3Phipetent for*the Govern'ors without amendment of the Act to givi; 
the assurances re(]uired by (he Congress for enabling tlrt* Congress leaders to 
form ministries. The \\orking C'ommittcc on the contrary was advised l)y 
eminent jfirists that si;eh assiiraru'c could be given strictly within the 
com t itutiijn TJic ('ongress was further olTcndcd by the |)ronouncement of 
Lord Zetland and B. A. But]<T which were not only inadeejuate to meet 
the rcquirenitjnts of the case but were nusicading and w hich misinterpreted 
the Congress attitude, and what was more, the manner and the setting in 
which such pronouncements were made were discourteous to the Congress. 
The Working Committee restated it s% position by pointing out that the 
“assurances did not contcmi)Iate to abrogate the right of the (iovernor to 
dismiss the ministry or to dissolve a provincial assembly when»eriou.s differ- 
ences of opinion arose between the Governor and his ministers and that 
the Congress had grave objections to the tninisiers having to submit to the 
interference by the Governors with the alternative of themselves having to 
resign their offices, instead of a Governor taking the responsibility of dismissing 
them. But in the meantime, ministries were being formed in Congress 
majority Provinces which were wholly unconstitutional, repugnant to the 
conception of autonomy and in total defiance of overwhelming public 
opinion in those provi ces. Public meetings were held all over the country 
denouncing the action oi the so-called ministers and challenging them to 
face the legisl£|^ures and justify their conduct. In the midst of these 
conflicts, the duty yf Congressmen was clear. In particular, the members 
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of the Legislatures who had to keep themselves in touch with the electorates 
in their constill^iencies and carry tlic message of the Congress with its con- 
structive prograijime including the use of Khaddar to the exclusion of mill 
cloths, the local production of Khaddar in villages by hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving, creating public opinion in favour o'f total prohibition, promotion of 
* communal unity by collective and individual efi'ortand the eradication of un- 
touchability in every form. And so far as the iiUcrim ministers in Congress 
majority f)rovii:< es and ministers in otherprovinces were concerned, Congress 
members were forbidden to have any dealings or interviews with tliem except 
with the express permission of the leader of ti^' Congress party. 

While legal and political opinions of a conllicting character were being 
shot out on the cables and the wires day to day, •neither the Secretary of 
State nor tlie (hjvcrnment of India aj)[K ared to mov'c in the matter for well- 
nigh three months. At last in the third of June, the V'iecroy came 

out with a statement on the which he had jirevnously ecAnmeruled 

for consideration ol' the public m a sliort message broadcast from Simla on 
the night of 21st ,fune. The substance of the argument is incorporated 
here for ready reference. The constitutional changes introduced here 
are of a {irofound eharaeterand they (*annot come alx^ut without difliculty. 
It is easy to overemphasize these ditlieulties and the Viceroy’s statement 
was meant as liis eoutributio;i towards their linai dissipation. His a})proaeh 
did not ovcrsimfilify or sliortcn too much the matters under discussion and 
though a little formal, was not meant to be cold or ^im^ym|)athctie. The 
subject r(‘(juires that in addition to the t<‘nns of Iaw^)r eonstitjitional theory, 
a certain measure of sentiment or emotion jnust bd ri'garded as liavi^ a 
place in moving our minds and shaping our ()j)ini()n. 'Ht're is a party wnieh 
eorrimands tlie majority of votes in' the legislatures ' in c^Ttain provinces 
and yet rc'fuses to acrcfit olliee and there jirc the Governors wlio exercise 
under the Act certain powtTs in their judgimait ordiscretion or in their in- 
flividual judgment subject to the giai^ral eontrof of the Governor- 
CiciKTal and the latter himself sul)jeet to the gcTieVal control of tlu' 
Secretary of State. Tlie (hivernor-Ch-iRTal, however, despite the fact 
that the matters for discussion werc^ primarily the coneerii bytween the 
leaders of the party and the (Governors, took up the •threads of discussion 
in the light of statements made in England and in India and deolared the 
attitude of the authorities on the constitutional issues brought to the fore. 
The discussions, it was admitted, showed that genuine misapprehensions 
and misunderstaiulings existed three months ago in certain quarters as to 
the relation of the Governors to their ministers and as to the extent to w’hich 
or the manner in which Hie Governofs were likely to interfere with the day 
by day administration of a jiroviiiee by the ministry in poAver. ’ It is iioav 
possible to dissi[)atc these misunderstandings and make clear in the most 
unmistakable manner Governments’ (both here and England) conception of 
the nature of the duties which fall upon the Governors of IVovinces, the spirit 
in which those Governors arc cJtpeeted by Parliament and themselves propose 
to discharge those duties, of the relation with which the Governors contem- 
plate to work with their ministers and of the extent to which the Governors 
stand entirely outside the party and to which they are at the disposal of a 
ministry. The Congress felt it could not wisely accept •fTice Imder the 
provisions of the Act unless it received certain assurances from the Governors. 
The Viceroy seeks to prove from the experience of the previous three months 
within the provinces where the ministries are formedthat there was ample 
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from the Sernees and thal Ibe Mp, s^pathy, 
and by the Gavetnora wore forth- 

txaxSng. In his view whfie readily accepting the sii^wlty the ap{^ 
of tibe Cosigtess he saw no foundation of fact for tbexn — ^that 
Govemom wmdd se^ occasions to intertore witKihepotidiai of the ministers ^ 
* the gratuitous and uncalled for sKercise of the tpecM responsibilities 
imposed on them by the Actdo impede or challenge the ministers in the day to 
day administration of the province:* *nie object of tho Abt is to enable 
the ministdbs to feel that, they could » with confidence, fAme and implem^t 
with the oo-opemtion of Gov^jhum and theServioesa programme i^legistation 
on bcoad lines for the of &e province. The A^t and the Instrument 

of Accession make it clevbcyond any i>ossibility of any q^uestion that tinder 
the provincial autonomy all matters faUing within the ministerial held inelud- 
ing the position €4 minoritiesM:he position of Services etc., the Governor will 
oidmaril V be guided in tlie exercise of his jiowe^ by the advice erf his ministers 
who would be responsible not to Parliament but to the legislature. 

The special responsibilities of which the most important is the prcventksa 
of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of the Province or part 
of it, the safeguarding of the interests of the minorities and tlu? ri^ts and 
intercssts of the Services were the response of Parliament to specific demands 
in that behalf. Though they are restricted in sco|>e to the narrowest limits 
possible, even so, a Govenior will at all ^mes be concerned to cjirry hia 
ministers with hipn* In other respects, it is mandatory on the (Governor 
to tH‘ guided their advice no matter what his own opinion may be. 

miat should happeti when a Governor and his ministers do not see eye 
to aye on a matter j^^tere he is^required to excrciae his individual judgment? 
The ministers h§ve the right and duty- of advising the Governors over 'the 
whole range of the exc^jutive gov|?rnment within the miiflsterial field induding 
the area of special responsibilities. For such advice, ministers are answerable 
to the legislature andsuch advice is binding upon the Governor except when 
he is nci4 specially, inquired to* exercise his individual judgment. The 
Governor himself is within the limited area of his special responsibilities 
directly responsible to the Parliament whether he accepts or docs not accept 
the advio® of the minsters. When* a Governor rejects such advice, the 
respon.sibility for the* aeoision is his, ministers do not bear any and are 
entitled jlubJiciy to state that they bear none in respect of a particular 
decision or aven that they have advised the Governor contrarywisc. The 
Governor in any case must put the ministry or the minister fully in possession 
of his mind and explain to him the reasons which in his judgment make it 
essential for him to follow a particular course or to pass a particular 
order. In such cases should the Government resign or shall it carry 
on its work after indicating publicly or privately its attitude in th«5 
matter which has formed the subject of the order or slmll the Goveimor 
be r^uired to dismiss it? His special responsibilities include matters of 
varying magnitude of intrinsic importance. •For this reason, the Viceroy 
welcomed “ the helpful suggestion recently made by Mr. Gandhi that it ia 
only when the issue between the Governor and his ministers constitutes a 
serious disagreement that any question of the severing of their partnership 
arise^ In such crises alone, the minisfiy must ei&er resign or must N 
dtsmii»ed. Re^gnatio-^ is more conastent with self-respect and is an aeh 
taken spontaneously by a ministry. I>tsnds8al is more unusual and lUight 
to emry with li some siq^gestion of inferiority. Both are 
Blit the Act dm^ imt contemplate that the GovemoFs aetioh 
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the disrobsal abouid force the miuistries’ action of resignation. Ordinarily, 
however, such^ifferenoes as^ may arise between the Governors and the 
ministers will admit the goodwill on both sides of being resolved by agreement. 
The Crovemors are Snxious not to provoke conflicts with their ministers 
and to leave nothing undone to avoid or to resolve such conflicts. In effect 
then, the executive authority runs ii^the name of a Governor. But in the 
ministerial field subject to ijunlifications, the Governor is bound to exercise 
his authority dh the exercise of his ministers. There are ^rtain strictly 
limited and clearly defined areas in which, i^hile here as elsewhere, primary 
reimonsibility rests with ministers, the Govern^ remains ultimately respon- 
sible to the Parliame^?t. - Over the whole of xbh Remainder of the field, 
snmisters are solely responsible and they are answerable only to the provincial 
legislature. In respect of special responsibilities, the Governor can and 
sometimes must act otherwise than on the advice of his /ninisters and the 
decision in such cases will rest with him and he will be responsive to the 
Parliament for taking it. This does not mean, however, that the Governor 
18 free or is entitled or would have the power to interfere with the day to day 
lidministration of a province outside the limited range of responsibilities 
specially confined to him. Not rigid conventions but a policy of ‘ ^ve and 
take ’ has ensured constitutional advance in the past. The provision in 
the Act for extreme contingencies does not involve any assumption of a 
wish to see those contingencies turn into realities. In these words did the 
Viceroy express conviction that “ the shortest road to that fuller political 
life which many of you so greatly desire to accept this constitution and to 
work it for all it is worth and that in the full working and d*evelopi 4 g this 
constitution lies the best hope for the genefal and ^sfing amelioratiofi in 
th^conditions of the rural population and of the Immbler sifctions of society 
which all of us so ardently desire.” ^ , 
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Acceptance of Office — July 1^7 

The position of the Cor|J^rcas iu the month of July 1987* immediately 
after the Viceroy’s speech on the 20th of June pre^^ing may profitably 
be summarised at this %tage in a few paragraphs mostly in the langmige 
adopted by the Working Committee itself in its resolutions passed at the jtime« 
The All India Congress Comnlittee at its meeting held prior to the Convention, 
that is, cgi March 18th at Delhi, had formula t^ the oasic Con^nress Policy in 
regard to the constitution and laid down the programme to be fculowed by the 
Congress members of legislatures both inside and outside these b<^es. 
On the question of office acceptance, it was stated that permission should be 
given where the Congress commanded a majority in the legislature and the 
leader of the Congress party was satisfied and could publicly state that the 
Governor would not use his special powers of interference or set aside tlic 
advice of ministers in regard to their cojistitiltional activities. We have 
already seen howjthc necessary assurances had been den^anded by Congress 
leaders in different provinces and how wheit they were not forthcoming, they 
cxpreAed their inability to undertake the formation of ministries. The 
Secretary of State. Ihe Under fiecretary and the Viceroy having since made 
certain declaratipns on this issue on behalf of the British Governmcntf*thc 
Working Committee i^*ad in thepa doubtless if desire ter m^ke an approach to 
the Congress demand but was o^opinion that they fell short of the assurances 
demanded. Nor could tho Working Committee subscribe to the doctrine of 
partnership profyoun^ed in soifle of those declarations when really the 
British Government and the people of India stood ih the position of the 
exploiter and the exploited. At the same time, the Working Ckimmittee 
felt that fhe circumstaqees and events of the times created a situation which 
warranted the ^lief lhat it would not be easy for the Governors to use their 
special pow’ers. Accordingly the Working Committee which met in the first 
week of July at Wardha resolved as follows : — 

“ The CommitUe has therefore come to the conclusion and resolves 
that Congressmen be permitted to accept office W'^herc they may be invited 
thereto. But it desires to make it cfcar that office is to be accepted and 
utilised for the purpose of working, in accordance with the lines laid down 
iu the Congress election manifesto and to farther in every possible way, the 
Congress policy of c&mbaiing the new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting 
the constructive programme on the otlfer. (Italics our$). 

“ The Working Committee is confidenf that it has the support and 
backing of the A.I.C.C. in this decision and that this resolution is m further- 
ance of the general policy laid down by the Congress and the A.LCX. The 
Ckmimittee would have welcomed the opportunity of taking the direction 
of the AXC.C. in this matter but it is of opinion that delay in t^ng a decision 
at this stage would be u iurious to the country's interests and would create 
coofusioQ in the public mind at a time when prompt and decisive action is 
necessary.” • ^ 
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ON THE QUESTION OF SALARIES OF MlVISTfiRS, SFEAKERS AND 
ADVOCATES-O^NERAL ; 

The foUowii^ resolution was passed by the Working Committee at its 
meeting at Delhi» March 15-22 : — 

Apart from free provision to be made by the State for residence and 
•conveyance, the salaries of Ministers^ Speakers and Advocates-General shall 
not exceed rupees five hundred per month, as^ laid down in the Karachi 
resolution of Fundamental Rights and Economic Programme.*' (1981). 

Two circumstances happened which require a somewhat closer exa- 
mination at this stage. Office acceptance was nesolved upon and this, by the 
Working Committee. We may now recall, for a better understanding of 
the evolution of thi^ Result, the steps and stages that had led to it. At 
Lucknow (April, 1986), the concerned resolution (No* 9) said, “ in view of the 
unce^inties of the situation as it may de^lop, the Congress considers 
it undesirable to commit itself to any decision at this stage.*^* 

A manifesto was promised at the time and paragraph tlir^c of the 
Manifesto says on the subject “ the A.I.C.C. is of opinion that it will be 
desirable to take this decision after the elections. Whatever the decision 
be, the Congress stands for the rejection of the New Act and for non-co-opera- 
tion in its working.” (Italics ours), 

The» there came the selection of candidates on which the presidential 
address of Faizpur contains an interesting statement which reads as 
follows. 

” There is a certain tendency to compnirnise over these elections, to 
seek a majority at any cost. This is a dangerous drift and must be stopped.'’ 

These constituted the background of th«, situation on w hich tillalniost 
the last point, there was divided opinion, although it must be presumed that 
the dissentients in rQspcet of acceptance of oilice, might *]iave been in a 
minority but a poll was never taken on the Subject. The A.I.C.C. met later 
to ratify the decision of the Working Committee and tl^at, — so late as 29th, 
80th, 81st of October 1937, when too the ^O.C.C. passed a resoluti^^n which 
was formal and^^rief t4> the effect ” that the action of th?^ Working Committee 

in taking the said decision be ratified.*’ 

* 

The manner in which the ministries were formed aiMl administration was 
conducted gave rise to cerUiin misunderstandings which must immediately be 
cleared. Strong words had no doubt been used in Congressmen’s speeches 
such as the wrecking of the reforms, but the Congress itself while it spoke 
of rejecting the New Act never went beyond the concept of combaiing the 
Act, It did use the words that the Congress stands for the rejection of 
the 'New Act and for non-co-operatidfi in its working.*’ Much, therefore, of 
the criticism levelled at the ministries was obvioulsy due to the failure of 
the critics to follow the exact wording of the resolutions and the willingness 
of the critics to be carried away by random words employed by speakers and 
the ready impressions formed in tlieir own minds on hearing them. What 
followed the assurances is officftilly stated as follows : — 

” The decision of the Working Committee at Wardha to shoulder the 
responsibility of office was followed by the resignations of the interim ministries 
in the six provinces where the Congress commands a majority in the legisla- 
tures, — naffielj^, Bombay, Madras, United Provinces, Central Rrovinces, 
Bihar and Orissa. The leaders of the Congress party were consequently 
invited by the respective Governors to assist them in the formation of new 
Cabinets. The interviews having been regarded as safisfactoty the leaders 
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consented to fcwrm Cabinets and submitted to the Governors the names of 
their coUea^es/’ 0 

In the result, Congress Ministries were formed in due coarse as follows 


Province 

Ministers 

Parliamentary Secretaries 

Bombay 


6 

Madras 

10 

10 

U.P 

6 

15 

Bihal-..' 

C.P 

4 

•. n 

8 • 

Orissa 


N. VV. F. Province 

4 



The salaries of Minister^Speakers and Advocates-Gencral, as al/eady 
noted were fixed at Rs. 500 per mensem ly the Working Committee, — this, 
apart froA provision to be made by the State for free residence and convey- 
ance. In adopting this exceedingly modest and wholly unexpected scale,* 
the Congress was also following the Resolution passed at Karachi (April, 
1931) in this behalf, on Fundamental Rights and Duties and the Economic 
Programme. It will be both instructive and interesting to compare these 
salaries with the scale adopted in the rest of the w'orld. The Congress 
scale will win the prize for being the lowest. The apfKjintment of parlia- 
mentary secretaries in four out of six provinces gave rise to certain unforeseen 
diflicultics. Whaf is .their constitutional fK>sition ? Cduld they function 
for thmMinist<?rs .while^ the latter were present in the Legislatures ? What 
sho^^ld be their relatjons to tlK^ftieials in the districts in their tours, to the 
Secretariat at the Headquarters ? Tljeir establishment, their scale of 
travelling allowances, the staff might accomf)iiny them, in tours, their rangt? 
of authority — all these became! knotty problems. The third class travel, 
the small hatha of Re. 1 a day, the absence of typists or clerks to any but the 
Chief Paiiiamentary Secretary, tlie ruling that they can function only in 
the absence of minisleFs from the Ia:*gislatures, — all the»e gave* rise to certain 
grumblings which only could possibly be assuaged by the establishment of 
our own conventions in our own country in due course. Possibly they 
might develop into Jtjifior Ministers functioning on terms of equality with 
the roll o^^seniof ministers though the latter alone would form the Cabinet. 
In England J^arliamentary Secretaries discharge the functions delegated to 
them. In India different provinces have followed different methods and 
there is no doubt that ere long if Congress Ministries had continued, to hold 
office they would have evolved the righ^solutions for these and other complex 
problems. 

Office acceptance was a new ferment that began to leaven the dough 
of national life. Congressmen had had doubtless administrative experience 
of various types and varying measures ^f importance. But the rulership 
of provinces which were as big and populous^as Britain, which were nearly 
three times the sixe of Italy or pre-war Turkey, six times the size of Scotland 
and fifteen times the size of Switzerland was new to them. They were 
quite conversant with the details of the birth of democracy in England, the 
Magna Cavta anj^ the struggle of the Barons on the plains of Runny meade, 

♦ The ParUauQftentary t^retarics were voted a consolidated sum of Hs. 400 per me# 
mem indudiog car allowances and house rent. The Ministers were allowed Rs. HiO p. m. 
towords house f<ea|and Rap 150 towards car allowance, the cars being provided by 
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the growth of franchise, the Revolution of 1689 and Civil Wars^ the various 
charters and t^e Reform Acts, the development of democratic traditions 
and the evolutiqn of conventions which the British are proud of, but here 
the Ministers haa to deal with a Written constitution, rules and regulations, 
standing orders and Government orders, ' Codes and Manuals, and the 
• best constitutional knowledge wasjiot a bulwark against the onslaughts 
of the departmental ditties of permanent officer^. The Ministers themselves 
were difficult to choose. In the first place there was the Instrument of 
Instructions to thetGovernors which broadly described the ftiarmer of their 
selection. With the “ assurances ” given by* the (Governors, however, the 
letter of those instructions ceased to be binding,* while the spirit was in no 
wise objectionable. *A democratic leader of Respohsible Government and 
a Cabinet with joint responsibility could not but reckon with the vari€‘d 
inteitsts represented in the Legislature that cj^se to sail jinder his banner. 
Nor did the Congress desire to as a mere party with the traditions of 
party Government as in America — of log rolling, jerry-mandering and Tam- 
many Hall tactics. Yet the ministers lay under a disability. Though some 
of them had had Legislative and a few. Governmental experience, it must 
be said that their touch with the intricacies of administration was neither 
intimate nor many sided. In addition, conflicting interests had to be re- 
conciled and conflicting claims adjusted. Nor did the Ministers go to the 
Secretariat as if they were going to dwell in their own homes after a long 
exile. They were rather like th^ daughter-in-law of the ^Hindu home that 
go^ to the fathcr-ih-law’s house where she has to serve a peViod of apprentice- 
ship in which she has* to deal not merely with her spoi^se, but Ris paraAts and 
his sistors and brothers as well. The Ministere had to negotiate the Goveijior, 
but this part of the task became easy on account of the three months* struggle 
for “ assurances jsjot so, however, with the ten permanent secretaries 
(in Madras) — mostly members of the I. C. S., and with the fourteen depart- 
mental heads who were likewise and mostly roembeys of the Permanent 
services — Indian (I, C. S.). In effect then, though^ tjie Ministerial train 
was formed arlew, ib was only the engines that were newly manufactured. 
The bogeys were all old and even rickety and ramshackle, while the brakes 
were more actively at work than the engines desired. In additioa the coal 
was old, the stokers and oilmen were apathetic and altogether the new 
train began to creak ever so much, — -on account of grit in* the rttachinery. 
But that was not all. The engines themselves could not straightway develop 
full speed (mark the warning given to buyers of new motors) the passengers 
in the bogeys began to be clamorous for they expected to travel in air condi- 
tioned coaches, with high speed, smo<^th buffers and elastic springs, but found 
the engines hunting like the XB engines at Bihta, the springs bumping, 
the line itself uneven, and the staff over-meticulous in their rules almost to 
the point of sabotaging progress. Not all the encomiums showered upon 
the Secretariat as helpful co-operators were approved of by the public. 
And when a minister (in Madias) called the Governor his friend, philosopher 
and guide, the public resentment rose to the pitch of real indignation. 

While this was so, the expectations of the populace were pitched in a 
high key. When the Zemindars (big landlords) were almost all defeated 
in the dictions, a big revolution which had already been in full swing, 
received an added impetus in the Zemindaris for the revisidh of old tenures 
and taxes, and the termination of ancient customs wd practices. Agrarian 
relief, scaling down of debts, immediate and total arohibition, removal of 
intermediaries in cultivation, restriction of the extent of larftls possessed by 
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absentee landlord^ abolition of illegal exactions, redress of forest ^evances, 
dcvelopihent of forest wealth, home crafts and large-scale ii^ustnes, a inc^re 
equitable ^justment of financial burdens, the reorganixatmn of education 
so as to link it to the life and needs of the nation as again^ the needs of an 
alien Government, the recovery of national culture, the rehabilitation of 
Village Panchayats and the administration of justice so as to make it sure 
and cheap, quick and equitable, the ftstoration of Truth and of the inte- 
grity of the spoken word bkek to its pristine position, not only in Courts 
but in all human intercourse, the reorientation of civic jights and duties on 
the supreme strategy of non-violence, the uplift of social, economic and 
{>olitical position of the Harijjans and other backward corainunities, the rt - 
cognition of Labour as the real capital in the country .Oie replacement of the 
ideal of money by the ideal of service, the large-scale campaign of Rural 
Reconstruction, — in one word, the supplanting of all competition by Co- 
operation — these Vere the b^tch of Reforms which the popular minmters 
had to acfdrcss themselves to. For each'dne of these items, the ground had 
to be surveyed, the planning had to be undertaken, the nation’s prejudices 
had to be overcome, popular (concepts of social and economic values had 
to be chastened and uplifted. Not a light task indeed ! But that was not 
all, for ministers in certain provinces had to reckon with local prejudices 
as well. In South India, an agitation was organized against the compulsory 
study of Hindi. In the sartic province, agrahap revolts under the guidance 
of ' socialists ’ with distinct communist leanings, were deliberately attempted 
by way of skimtish^s as they were desepbeef which should pave the way 
for a kuge revolution of peasants and the proletiiriat. Almost in all pro- 
vinces, there were poljlical prisoners, some guilty of violent crimes awaiting 
their redemption at^the hands of the Congress. But the matter was greatly 
complicated by fhe largest number of these bjing in Bengal and the Punjab 
which w'ere not Congtess-mannjd provinces. Not a few-were the doubts 
raised by critics — mostly unfriendly to the Congress, — ^n the manner and 
motive ^hich shoulcl lie behinc^the working of the Act. 

Gandhi says tha^in accepting offices, it is not intcyided by the Congress 
to work the Government of India Act. Is this consistent with his earlier 
statements was the popular question. Well, Gandhi is essentially human 
and essentially a polh^i^ia^, but a politician of a different order from those 
one raeete witlf in daily life. He is constantly idealising the actualities, he 
is fiublimatipg his own thoughts, plans and programmes. What he already 
said was that it was not intended to create deadlocks. The idea of combating 
Md ending the Act adopted by the Congress resolutions engendered a thought 
in the minds of the people — the best^raong them not perhaps excluded— 
that it was intended to stage a series of wrangles, wordy warfares and wrest- 
ling matches on the floor of the I^egislature. In this view only tussles and 
deadlocks ore apt to be visualised. No, that was not intended, said Gandhi. 
If that was not so, people naturally b>ot it for granted that the Act would 
be worked — worked os much as the Moderates might have worked it, very 
much as the Interim Ministers were working it, so as to subserve the purposes 
of England in India. No, that was not how the Congress would work the 
Act, said Gandhi, The idea rather was to take this opportunity to turn 
the attention qf India from West to East, from matter to spirit, from the 
city to the village, fre n the mill to the cottage, from machinery to crafts^ 
from money to service, from pomp and circumstance to plainness and 
simplicity, from thc^stccring wheel to the spinning wheel. 
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To contbai the Act and end it might theref6re, be given a wider and 
deeper meaning than is merely compatible with or applicable to a physical 
plane* The wnble “ national being was to be so regenerated 00 that it 
would not consent to make India the outhouse of England but a national 
home for the Indians, — self-contained, simple in style, with a national 
, outlook, and albeit, a cosmo- national spirit. All other things that Gandhi 
has described, namely, plain dress,** simple living, high thinking, third- 
class travel, self-abnegation, and service to the* poor, follow the new ideal 
and are calculated^ to change the standpoint of the whole nation. The 
fact is that the British have created a cinema in India which meets your eye 
side by side with a cemetery. High salaries runn|ig.up to five figures a month, 
and low wages hardly ^ble to keep the wolf from the door, sky-scrapers on 
one side with hovels and huts or even slums and cei^pits on the other. Bond 
Street and Oxford Street transplanted to India at one end and deserted 
homes and depopulated villages at the othrf^these aref the cinema and 
cemetery referred to. You see a tfheina but do not live in it. Ydu see the 
cinema stars, but cannot expect to reproduce them in your wives and mothers. 
It was, therefore, necessary for the new Ministers to cast off the old values 
and adopt new ones. When this was done, schools would not be the costly 
experiments that must perforce depend upon drink revenue. It was freely 
stated that we would not mind closing down colleges if they should flourish 
only on intoxicants? You cannot make your neighbour inebriate in order 
that you may make your own* children enlightened. When, therefore, 
schools became self*supportihg and jails became real refonftatories and voca- 
tional seminaries, tlu^y would support Government^ instead of Goveiyiment 
su|>pojrting them. Imagine six million schoyl childr^^n and college yoijths 
spinning yarn for two hours a day. That would product mountains of yarn 
and yield oceans of cloth which woiild make schools a reveftue-yielding pro- 
position. Should Jwe*not have done it and* saved up* all our expenditure 
for which we had to promote drink Revenue, and, therefore, drink itself 
inevitably I 

If only our Ministers had led a life not unlike thtt*of Aboo Baqr and 
Omar or even of Hars^a Vardhana, why go back a thousand years and more, 
— if only they had led the life of the giddiq and the Farooq, th^ Vasistha 
and the Parasara, of to-day — Gandhi himself — , India would become her- 
self once again and the Acts of the British Goverrunent in or for India would 
soon have to be remodelled after her heart without shedding a drop of blood 
or invoking a charge of the baton. 

What do you say to the view that Gandhi urges “ the lawful working 
of the Act? asked a few critics, ^nd the answer to it must be given. 
What Gandhi said was this : 

The hope may be frustrated if the representatives of the 30 million 
voters have a faith of their own and are intelligent even to use the powers 
(including the holding of offices) placed in their hands for the purpose 
of thwarting the assumed# intention of the framers of the Act. And 
this can be easily done by lawfully using the Act in a manner not ex- 
pected by them and by refraining from using it in the way intended 
by them. 

The word ‘‘ lawful ” then was merely intended to brin^f out -the idea 
that it is not objectionable to use the Act in accordance with the clauses that 
followed and it did not mean ^at Gandhi advised a regular working of 
the Act. • • 
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When all is said and done, it must be admitted that a real eomphcatiou 
ensued from the reservation in the Act relating to thcServic^ under Seelion 
258 which has been already ascribed. But the matter been clarified 
somewhat in the following weighty pronouncement of Sir John Anderson, 
the then Governor of Bengal, at a Police parade on tlie relation which should 
subsist between the Provincial Governor and the Servants of the Crown, 
under the new Dispensation on the evetif the formation of Ministries (July 18. 
1987): 

“in India as in England the ties that unite the Crown and the 
Services of the Crown are as real as tiiey are intangible. What I wish 
to impress on you is -thht the new order of thin|fs involves no conflict 
of loyalties, for the whole authority of the Cro^m stands behind its 
constitutional advis*ers acting in accordance with the law. You are 
aware that the Governoij;^ has betm charged with special responsibility 
in respect of*public Services, but siyj^ a responsibility on his part does 
not Exclude the responsibility of the Minister in charge of Law and 
Order. It is to this Minister that the Services of the Crown committed 
to his charge should look for guidance for their welfare and protection ; 
it is through him that the personal consideration of the Governor is 
to be invoked. On that foundation only can rest the mutual confidence 
between the Crown, the Advisers of the Crown and the Services of the 
Crown which is an iiulis*pensahle condition of an orderly and progressive 

Government.” • i 

• • 

..Tfe e greaUist difficulty, however, arose from the need to co-ordinate the 
activities of the difTer<fnt provinces and the absence of Central responsibility. 
It fiSLS sufficiently had to divide up the finances into Central and Provincial 
but uncertain ti€« prevailed in regard to* the jjurisdiction — cliiefly legislative, 
of subjects as well, in Tenancy Reform was it expropriation to introduce 
as in Orissa in 1989 what had been in Madras a legislative measure of thirty 
years’ standing, und^fi* the Madra:^ Tenancy Act of 1908 ? In U. P. Tenancy 
I^‘gislati?5n did not receive the assent of the Governor-pcneral so long as the 
Ministers were in power and for well nigh a year after the war had broken 
out, while the Orissa measure was r^ected by him. The Debt Relief Act 
of Madral was challenged before the Federal Court and upheld while a certain 
section qf the Prohibition Act was declared ultra vires. In Bombay, the 
provisions relating to foreign liquor were abrogated by the High Court as 
falling outside the jurisdiction of the Provincial Legislature. Likewise, 
there were difficulties raised as to whether law relating to interest on debts 
and ‘ Pro-notes ' — as negotiable iast^ments—which fall in two different 
categories in the allocation of subjects Provincial and Central, conld be dealt 
with by the Provincial Legislature in schemes of Debt relief, whether exemp- 
tions given to the loans due to banks could or could not be granted by them 
because banks were a Central subject. Pending the decisions of the High 
Courts of Provinces and the Federal Court and even apart from them, the 
Working Committee of the Congress had to slip into the breach and, through 
its parliamentary sub-committee or directly, nad to undertake the task of 
co-ordination. To this end provinces were assigned to the three members 
of the Parliamentary Board who were authorized to deal individually with 
urgent matters relating each to his jurisdiction. The interference from 
time to time by the Working Committee in certain matters of internal 
administration became the subject of animadversion, particularly by Anglo- 
Indian joumak and Officers, and later by the Secretary of State and the 
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Premier of Britaio. We may anticipate matters by citing a few examples 
of TOch intervmtion,— not really interference, when the Chief Minister 
of Central Proving changed his ministry by resigning and reconstituting it. 
The U. P . and the Bihar Ministers threatened resignation when the respective 
GOTcrnors would not a^ee to the release of political prisoners convicted of 
<crimc» of violence. Likewise the C^ssa Ministry threatened resignation 
if a certain Departmental Head worlung under them were promoted to the 
Governorship of the Province, as was decided upon by the British Govern- 
ment. In the^ matters, it was the Working Committee that aeted doubt- 
less on the initiative of the Provincial Ministries and acted firmly, breathing 
a spirit of unity and self-respect in the Congreks Provinces, with the result 
that it raised a storrIi*^of criticism against itself. The part played by the 
Working Committee in conjunction with the Parliaitientary Board in respect 
of th^ different Provinces had to be re-enacted on a minor scale in the Pro- 
vinces themselves by the respective^ Provincial Congress C&mmittees. When 
the office bearers of these Committees became the leaders of* different 
Congress Parties in the Legislatures and later, ministers, a direct connection 
was established between the people at large and the ministers in whose 
favour they had voted. The district and provincial Congress Committees 
which organised these elections by nominating candidates and carrying 
on propaganda, naturally came to be looked upon by the public as the inter- 
mediate custodians of popular rights and even as partial repositories of 
Ministerial authority, so rnueb so, frhat these respective offices became throng- 
ed by suitors who 'came forward with their grievances aVid sought redress 
through the Congress* organisations. The Provincial Congress Committees 
in particJular found themselves in a diflicvlt and somewhat unenviable 
position before the ministers who could not possibly cope with the crow*ded 
denfands made by an^impatiervt public who expected to se^ the millennium 
m the new ministries and fondly believed; that the 'Congress Committees 
were all-powerful. An orderly Government based on established tradition 
and codified law could not and should not fend itself to party end^or Tam- 
many tactics, yet ther^ were signs of such interference ffom below developing. 
Between these two forces the Provincial Committees had to hold the balanee 
even, putting down all attempts to force the pace of progress by unyrarranted 
interference with the course of administration and at the same time, stimulat- 
ing with due respect to authority and with all necessary circumspection and 
care, the ministers to accelerate the pace of reform, to replace the dry and 
petrified routine of the Government by the humanising processes and per- 
sonalities of a living ministry. This was not an easy task. Instances of 
direct action were there. Interfererjpe with executive authority were not 
unknown and in certain areas, the meddlesomeness of Congress organisa- 
tion invoked upon them the wrath of the Working Committee and its severe 
reprimands. These were in turn, resented but the Working Committee 
and under its direction, the subordinate committees had to do their duties 
in the midst of trying conditiojis. In this connection, the President of the 
Congress had to address a long communication on the question of A. I. C. C. 
and Congress Ministries.* 

In the formation of the Madras Ministry, a matter of minor importance 
arose which gave rise to some agitation. One of the ten ministers had been 
first nominated to the Upper House under the Act and thensnade h member 
of the Cabinet. Was it right for a Congressman to accept nomination at 

♦ See pages 27 & 82 of Congress Bulletin Ko : 7 — ^Deoember^ 87. • 
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the hands of the Goveraor ? Was it in keeping with the traditions of Re s- 
ponsiUe Govcmment to incorporate into a provincial minia^ a nominated 
member of the Upper House f The matter is of sufficiffft importance to 
admit of a discussion here in all its bearings. 

In the first place there is h world of difference between the Governor 
nominating on his own initiative ani^the Governor nominating on the re- 
commendation of the Prenjier. In certain big municipal corporations such 
as Calcutta and London, there is the system of election ot Councillors ami 
then the decthd Councillors co-opting aldermen. Thase so co-opted an 
aldermen who may not have cared to enter the lists in a general election but 
whose mature wisdom and ripe experience would be an asset to the Corpo- 
ration. The co-option is done by the majority pafty, Le., by its leader. 
Even so, by a convention or precedent, the Gk>vernor left two places to be 
filled up — shall ije say, like .^hose of the aldermen in a Corporation By the 
choice of the majority party — virtually^ by its leader. If therefore, the 
Prcmier~as the leader, mentioned the names of one or two estimable, elderly 
men who for one reason or other did not enter the lists but whose knowledge 
and talents are considered an asset to Government, and if such a choice was 
formally put before the Governor for his approval, what was there for criti- 
cism — except that the Prt^mier should not have availed himself of what must 
academically be regarded as an objectionable — yea, as obnoxious, feature* 
of the Act itself, namely, nomination ? Once vou have decidetl tc> form the 
Ministry, you cannot object to a proceediftg wmeh is strictly within the four 
walls of the Consititiition. Even to a no-changer the objection might look 
like straining^ at a gna4 and Swallowing a camel. But coming as it does 
frcy;n the pfublic thj^t indulge in the pastime of such criticism, where is the 
justification ? . 

To sum up the situation was altogether »ew and Ijoth inside and outside 
the Legislature, the Congress hiid to reorient its activities and the Congress 
could not too often^stress the need for lightening the difficult task of the 
Congress Ministers^ by Congressmen working outside the Legislatures and 
acting as friends, philosophers and guides to the people and formulating 
schemes having regard not merely to the ideals of the future but to the 
actual! tiis of the past and the present. 

At a time when*tRe Congress has become the Government of the Pro- 
vince thft*e is likely to be a certain fusion of activities and a sense of sccurify 
on the partjof the public, that all is well and will be bo because Congress Haj 
is established. One point, however, has to be borne in mind, viz,, that the 
Cxmgress is only in office and not fully in power yet, and that even if the 
Congress were in full power, the programme of Congress work outside the 
legiMatures would be as intensive and extensive as inside the legislatures. 
In fact, the strength and swiftness of the drive that Congress Ministers 
could show depended upon the reasonable and dynamic character of the 
agitation of the public m general. , 

For one thing, Congress concepts on matters of administrative concern 
are as yet of a somewhat vague though not quite nebulous character. In 
the very nature of things the position cannot be otherwise. It is only when 
plans and formulae are subjected to the rigorous tests of a trained Secretariat 
with all its statutes, rules, byc-laws, and Government Orders that their practi 
cability and cfen util’ty can be rasdly judged. How often does it not happen 
that even in the humble spheres of a ba^ or an insurance company, a khaddar 
centre or a co-opera|iye society, when a man of ima^nation promulgates 
a new policy, be vz forawith ooi^ronted with facts and figures which silentiiy 
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reduce hi« proposals to nullity ! If that is so in these small concerns, how 
much more difi|cult should things be in matters dealing with a vast range 
of administranlf activities into which are sought to be inctn^iorated a 
number of economic, ethical and social reforms I With the Governor and 
his special powers on one side, with a lot of natural diffidence in ourselves, 
.with the ever-growing appetite of the public for hastening the millennium 
now and here but with the Secreta^t watch-dogs howling and barking, 
<iuating chsptei: and verse against our cherished ‘proposals, the task of Minis- 
ters must be anything but enviable. • • 

Hitherto the Congress had not laboured in this direction. The old 
moderates were the real repositories of knowledge, and e^qjericnce of matters 
administrative and Cofigressraen having for seventeen years led a movement 
of aggressive warfare and engaged themselves in programme of service 
and sacrifice, it had not been possible for them very naturally to study blue 
l)Ooks and wjfiite, reports of Conferences and Cdmmissions ahd budget debates 
and the Indian Hansard. There is no shame in owning this. On*the other 
hand, the recognition of the plain truth is necessary in order to compel 
an urgent and strenuous study of the problems of the hour and this can be 
done by friends who have leisure and opportunities and the necessary equip- 
ment for it. The Congress organisation must be strengthened. The vast 
success that had attended its labours in the past was due to the organisation 
that it had built up during the past fifty years and it was on account of this 
fact that the Congress succeeded -and the other parties failed. Indeed, the 
Congress organisatwn was so broad-based that it had jceated to be regarded 
as one amongst a number of political parties in tha country and reetgnised 
as the one party in the country pitted fir^jly agairist Government. Jhe 
time came when it was said that the Congress must be able to plant a Com- 
mittee in every village and any village without a Commitfte must be re- 
garded as a village without a temple. • * 

The Congressmen outside the legislatures must play the role of the friends 
of the people, who were mostly illiterate^ They must not merely be the 
mouthpieces of -those dumb millions but they must be able to sift the evidence 
and separate the true from the false, the essential from the non-essential. 
In that view and for the purpose they must silently but studiously watch 
the behaviour of officers who, by the way, must no*longer be looked upon 
as the enemies of the people, but must be befriended and treated in such a way 
that mutual confidence was established between them and ^ the people. 
It was doubtless true that they would take time to give up their old autho- 
ritarian ways, but the process would be quickened in the measure in which 
Congressmen themselves approached, the task with humility and respect. 
One standing bane of the existing administration was the sense of remote- 
ness between the officers and the people. The spirit of bureaucracy had 
permeated the remotest corner of even the clerical services. No amount of 
control or scrutiny from above would efface that vice so long as the national 
character did not become regenerate. The real remedy, therefore, was not 
a penal code from above, but^a moral code from below. A new code of 
honour, a new sense of amour propre was felt to be the need of the hour. 

One sad feature arising from want of responsibility to the people in 
matters provincial and national had been that they had indulged in the 
past in i^tty warfare and factious bickerings in their owhp little* villages. 
Naturally wrangles confined to a limited range acquired an intensity of pur- 
suit beyond au proportion to the importance of the occasion. Tnvial 
quarrels assumed a great magnitude, and litigation, cfvil and criminal, had 
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become the recognised instrument for the exercise of that spirit of ** ven- 
detta which would umier other circumstances, seek a sanguinary outlet 
— be it a duel, a sAbre thrust or an act of rank murder# However non- 
violent litigation might be, it had destroy^ the corporate spirit in the count ry 
and put out of court all spirit of assdeiated action. Once again, the spirit 
of the village community must be rehayiitated and witli it must be estabiiih- 
ed the setfieraent of all disputes by a system of arbitration through Iwal 
elders, who have a direct knowledge of the scene and conditions of disputx'. 
• • • 

Above all an army of young men must be trained in the institutions, 
which had been the untouchables of Government up to now if not positive 
suspects, who would constitute themselves as the national volunteers of the 
country engaged in a variety of tasks of a constructive character. Their 
sense of helplessness had become so deep-rooted and so wide-spread tHht for 
hospitals, serainaPies, technical institutes, leper homes, orphanages, crimirml 
settlemeifts, blind and deaf schools, thtA'*had to de'pend in the past upon 
the philanthropy of Christian missionary agencies. All these tasks must 
l>e t^en charge of by the young men of the nation and in addition the 
vices of the young men must be available for such emergencies as fires and 
Hoods, famines and earthquakes. This t>uil(x>k must Ih" cultivated by the 
educational institutions of the laud, but must first l>e fostered l)y a demand 
for it from the elders of society and the heads of families. The Ministers, 
after all, were like the llegistrars in a Registra^on oHUre whose task was to 
register the documents brought to them by. the people. •Even so the Minis- 
ters wfuld implement klic reforms, sought after, fonnulaied and pressed 
for by the people. VJgilanee^n the part of the peo|)le was the one price 
that was demandeifof them if their rights should be safeguarded and per- 
petuated, • ’ , ^ 

Amongst the minor Reforme in Jails lying to the creSit of the Southern 
I^esidency is one ot real .interest and some far-reaching inrportance. It 
was to the effect that^the scavenj{ing work should not Ik? entrusted hi Jails, 
as was the event exclusively to the Harijans or other schedtiled castes. 
A peimliar feature of the British Government is that thn>ugh their institu- 
tions they* have helped Jo keep up eafte long after its hold had weakened in 
the country, — and that, in Governmental or quasi-Governmental institutions. 
That the^ should have permitted -yea, enforced eompartmental dinners 
in Railway Hindu hotels and told off the Harijans an<j Yanadies alone tx> 
scavenging work in Jails is almost incredible. Yet the latter was left to 
be remedied by the Congre.ss in 1937 and the former in South Indio, partially 
at any rate by the Central Governmvnt in 1041. 

A detailed report of the achievements and vicissitudes of the CongreSvH 
Ministries in the provinces is given separately. Suffice it here to say that 
Assam soon joined the order of Congress- manned provinces and Sindh al- 
most toed the line with the remaining seven prfivinces, so that at one time 
in 1939, it was possible to count eight of the eleven provinces as Congress- 
manned or Congress-minded, When first office acceptance was sanctioned 
by the Congress, it was clearly apprehended that ere long coalition ministries 
would doubtless come into existence but such apprehensions or anticipations 
were equ&lly clearly put down to the morbid forebodings of cantankerous 
critics. The vehemeuci with which such criticisms were warded off was 
only equalled by the sincerity animating it, but politics is not a game pecu- 
liariy different #rom Oiess or Cards for no one can foretell what shapes m 
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what new alignnieiiti» will develop und^ stress of circumstances ansing ircun 
time to time. It was thus that Assam formed a ministry of ei^^t ministers 
with the P^micHw the solitary Congress Minister. This event accentuated 
the regret felt in Bengal that no coalition ministry was allowed there at the 
outset but clearly no one can judge earlier events by later happenings. 
Tlie increasing strength of Congress power and Congress influence broi^ht 
with it a volume of trouble. The a&elerated gace of popular expectations 
in the way of progress of ideas and events — especially in the spheres of 
labour and machinery was the cause of strikes here, there and elsewhere, 
which under the very Congress Ministries, witnessed instance after instance 
of firing by the Police and the Military. That there were three such firings 
in South India in thfe^pace of two years and three 'months of office, was 
considered an enormity, but South India paled into insignificance in com- 
paris&n with the forty- seven times the Military was summoned to restore 
order in U. P., although it was so summoned almost wholly ^only as a Reserve 
force, a standby. In one case in South India where there was & stay-in- 
strike in a jute mill (at Chittivalasa) the Collector was considered as having 
erred in his judgment on the evidence of an official commission of enquiry 
composed of the Inspector-General of Police, a member of the Board of 
Revenue, and the Labour Commissioner, but the punishment proposed was 
a transfer of the English Civilian from Waltair to the cool heights of 
Ootacamund and in the alternative to the much coveted Malabar and 
finally to the next best district in the province of Bellary. Here was a lesson 
in Provincial Autonomy relating to the Services which came in time to 
prove the anticipations and apprehensions regarding the Governnrient of 
India Act. In ^uth India, fairly early in Congress administration, tjiere 
was a cose of sedition under Section 124-A of the I. P. C., which made Congress- 
mert feel aghast, but when the speech itself gained publicity through the 
initiative of the accused at the meeting of; the A. I. C. C. in Calcutta, hi 
October, 1988, the severity of public resentment abajed and there was a 
revulsion of feeling against the undertones >!)f the speech which was jielivered 
after a personal warning by the Chief Minister. The^distinction has come 
to be clearly marked and recognised not between sedition and loyalty but 
between non-violence and violence, and it was agreed that Congress Govern- 
ments could not let ‘ violence ’ hover over thei/ provinces. Only the 
Penal Code should be suitbaly amended and it is not enough to <leave the 
task of narrowing down the issue to the Magistracy which has .inherited its 
own traditions of Law and Order through long years of loyal service to the 
British Raj. Thus between the Kisan-Marches which took place along 
vast distances and the mass awakening they brought in their train notably 
in Zemindari areas, with strikes in mills, with peasant conferences which 
were followed by mass Satyagraha, the Madras Ministry had a sufficiently 
arduous task. But even these were no justification for the firings at Cheerala, 
Chittivalasa and Msmdasa. . 

Bombay was the only province which undertook and carried out Labour 
Legislation. There was a Labour Committee appointed and after due 
deliberation, a Labour Bill was passed which, however, did not satisfy a 
section of Labour in Bombay. Hostile demonstrations and shooting dis- 
figured subsequent history. But the real tragedy lay in U. P. where the 
frequent occurrence of riots — communal and other, necessitsated fhe calling 
in of the military often to maintain peace and tranquillity. It was in the 
midst of these disturbances and embarrassments at any rate, new experiences 
that the Congress Ministries had to embark up<to a programme^f constructive 
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pass a lesolution on toe Constituent Assembly tor the Govopament of India 
Act nowhere represented the wfil of the Nation and wa/whoUy unsatis> 
factoiy as it had been designed to perpetuate the subjection of the people 
of India. In Bombay^ the greatest event waS the return of the lands and 
<>ther immovable properties forfeited ^d sold in consequence of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement hofk to the Satyagrahis by repurchasing them at 
the cost of the Government and restoring them to the original holders or 
their heirs freer of occupancy price. As in other provinces there was a large 
release of political prisoners and the removal of the ban on pp|ptical organisa- 
tions. The refund of securities from presses was also a common feature. 
The bans on films and literature were lifted in all suiilble oases. Restrictive 
orders on Labour leaderS were cancelled and labour legislations were in due 
I'oursc taken up. In Madras, rural indebetedness received its earliest atten* 
tion and though it first took the form o( proposed declaration of a mora- 
torium oil agricultural debts, yet it soon gave place to a regular enactment 
by which the debts were saUed down. Prohibition was the next to receive 
attention. On this subject each province took its own line. While 
Madras planned a campaign of attacking the centre from the circum- 
ference, Bombay chose the opposite course. The supply of butter-milk 
(diluted curds ) to all prisoners in the Southern province a 

much needed Refonn. lldease of prisoners took place here as elsewheriN 
while the repeal of the Moplah Outrages ‘Act fvas an outstanding event. 
The reinstatement of village officers who had resijjjned in tiic Civil 
Disobtdiencc*of .1980^was a rems4*kablc achievement*. Not less important 
the appointm<jpt of a Committee of . the legislature to investigate into 
the conditions of the tejiantry ih Zemin(|ari areas. The Committee produced 
a voluminous report of a comprehensive character and as the Congress Minis- 
ters resigned in October, 198^ its recommendations c^buld not be imple- 
mented. The grants of t^o lakhs of rupees to Khadi and Hand-spinning 
was an act of remf\rlo4ble courajl* on the part of the ministry as it was an 
act of remarkable' beneficence to the constructive progaamme'of the Congress. 
The measure that made a license necessary for dealers selling doth other 
than handloom products was designed as a first step in the ultimate protec- 
tion intended for the tia^idloom weaver. Boards of conciliation were appoint- 
ed in cdhnectibn with certain strikes. The reorganisation of the Medical 
profession and Public health was taken on hand betimes and honorary medi- 
officers came to be appointed to hospitals as well as male nurses (in 
S. India). The coloured ballot box system was introduced into Municipsdi- 
ties and District Boards. ^ 

In U. P. two of the six ministers and three out of the 18 parliamentary 
secretaries came from the Muslims while two parliamentary secietaries 
came from depressed classes. Two Committees were appointed in order to 
undertake measure for the relief of thQ Peasantry. Immediate relief was 
given by stay of proceedings for the ejectinqpt of tenants. Rural indebted- 
ness claimed its attention by tlie hand of the second of these committees. 
The dispute between the employers and workers in Cawnpore where there 
were numerous strikes were settled by the timely intervei|tion of the Ministry. 
In C. Py while charges were contemplated in regard to various subjects, 
the work acccflnplished related to certain forest rights,, opening of schools 
for aboriginees and living preference by Government departments to the 
manulactures of the jE^rovince. A remaricable report was wawn relatix^ 
to the commefcial and econoihic survey of the province. A 12J% redttctii^ 
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in the case of mmSl holders #as effeelsed permanently throii|^ai the pro- 
vinee^aml debta^eiliation boards were ei^labUshed. It was proposed to^ 
ikaise ehifas atidnbdace foreign liquor 8h<^s» 16 reduce in otb^ areas eoimtry 
liquor shoj^t and slightly enhance the price of liquor and also oonsiderafcty 
reduce outst^l areas. In the domain of P^lic Works, the investmait on 
Public buildings was considerably reduced. ' Irrigation rates were ordered* 
to be reduced wherever they were “ against aH laws and rules so as to 
avert a crisis* The scheme of Vidya Mandirs was vigorously introduced 
in order to meet the requirements of 24,000 villages which*wcfit without 
edueatiqngj facilities. At the end of all this category, there comes 
an iMjhievement which must be assigned a separate place by itself because 
Bengal was not a Congress-manned province. In bengal there was the 
largest number of detenus and Politicals, awaiting release under the inter- 
vention of Gandhi. Gandhi stayed in Calcutta for nearly Jhree weeks from 
2&th of^ October to the 16th November, 1987 despite a very higji blood 
prciwure and otherwise a bad state of health. He had long talks with the 
bengal Ministry and the Governor of Bengal. He met a number of ex- 
detends and other political prisoners. On his way back from Calcutta^ he 
paid a visit to the Hijli concentration camp and had a two-hours talk with 
16 state prisoners. The Government had now issued a communique ordering 
the release of about 1,100 detenus : 

“ As regards the remaining detenus, no more than 450 in number, 
a large portion pf whom are in camps and jails. Government propose to 
taklf up their cases in the hear future. Mr. Grfndhi hgs offejpd to 
interview individual detenus, a task which he intends to undertake 
in about four months’ time and for which \Jovemme at will gladly aff^d 
him every facility. Government hopes then td be in a position to 
grant immediate release to those detenus jn respectof whom Mr. Gandhi 
may be able to give Government satisfactory assurances after seeing 
the individual detenus. In the meai^ime Government will continue 
to consider relaxation in individual cases and, if mxich action Appears 
to be justified, tomplete release.” 

Gandhi has pointed out that th^ maintenance of ” non-viplent at- 
mosphere ” in the province was absolutely necessary.* ‘The Bengal Gofvern- 
ment u^d, however, a different phraseology when they saki : — ‘•Its (the 
policy of progressive release of detenus) success must, however^ depend on 
the co-operation of the public and the leaders of public opinion maintaining 
an atmosphere in which subversive movements will find no encouragement.” 
Gandhi has expressed the hope and belkf that the words “ subversive move- 
ments ” used in this connection meant “ no more than activities which are 
either themselves violent or which are intended to further violence.” 

1937 

Nummary 

Altogether the year 1987 was an eventful year. The Congress did not 
hcA| a session in the year but covered the progress of half a centtiry in it. 
Ind^ it put the coping stone on the arch of national organization, when it 
definitely phlmped for formation of Ministries, The line ^ progress was 
changed from the wonted paliis of non-co-operation, but the time for co- 
operation was not yet. The Congress did not abate jts oppositioii to the 

imjdonenting of that pmtion of the Act which relat^ to rederation, — ^a 

% • 
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Step forecast by the British Government shortly after the dci'ision of the 
Congress to form ministries. The Congress considered such ^attempt as a 
chaUenge to the people of India and c^led upon the variou^Vovincial and 
Local Congress Committe es and the people generally as well as the Provincial 
Governments and Ministries to prevent the imposition of the Fwieration. 
Provincial Governments were particularly instructed to move their Ltgisla 
tures to give formal expression to this ojf|>osition to the proposed Ft deTntii)i». 

Apart from the larger question of Fetlcration. the jK)i/its of conllict 
between the people of India and theBritish Government eiyitinued to prevent 
any spirit of real eo-operation marking the march of events. For one thing 
thousands of detenus still remained without trial in camp jails and prisons, 
in India and the Andamans, and ' in view of the sliftfment made by the 
Andaman prisoners in theft* telegram to Gandhi to the elTeet that they have 
given up their faith in violence, there was no justifieation or excuse whatever 
in detaining them ftiere or elsewhere. Besides these on whose behalf Gandhi 
and the Congress were putting forth theif best efl'orts, there were others — 
such as those descrihetl in the following categories whose cases were complicai- 
ed by their crimes of violence, but all the same* merited immediate considera- 
tion. That was not all. There were the exiles in respect of whom the 
All India Congress Commit t(*e passed the ft)llow'ing resolution : 

“ The All India CongreSvS Committee urge the Government of India 
to remove all restraints and restrictions on eidry into Indiaof all [loliiical 
exili s including : — * * 

Syt. Virendranath (diattoptuJliyayA, Dr. Ahani Mukhcrjec, Syt. 
Maftciaira Fratap.^SVt. Pandurang Sadashib Khnhkhojc, Sardar Ajit. 
Ifcmgh, Mauivi Obeidullah, Maulvi Alxlullah Khan, Dr. Taraknath Das, 
Qa/71 AIkIuI Wall Ivhan, Syt. Basant^ Kumar Hoy, Syt. Prithvi Singh, 
Lain liar Dayal and Syt. H^^sh Bchari B(ft>e. 

'Die Committ<*r are fufther of opinion that a general assurance 
should hegiven to'MlI Indians i^)roml, who an* not sureof their freedomon 
n turf^mg home,*tkat on tlu ir return to India no repr< ssiye atdion will 
he taken against them for any past activities. ’ 

The Congress in previous years Inui not given that measure of attention 
to prohlenis of labour* t hrougliout India, which they desiTved. An Ideal 
lahoiif organization had laeii doubtless built up in the (*ity of Ahmcxlnhad 
by Iht* eoiishtution of a permanent Hoard of Administration, hut it was not 
pos.sil)le ( Isew^iere for organizations to e<»minand the |)r(*stige of the personne l 
ot this Hoard. Nor W'ere the enqdoyers of labour as res|H)nsivc elsewhere 
as in that prtniicr cotton city of Indi^ The rcsu^t was that labour w'as 
lelt to be* organized either by the Communists or by random workers who 
chose to takt* interest in the task for their own reasons. Hut when once 
Congress took u|) olhce it W'as no longer possible to neglect this vital subject 
constituting an important aspect of national life, particularly in the province 
of Bombay. The Labour Committee that\he Congress had already appoin* 
texj, foriiiulat< d as the result of its labours a Comprehensive programme of 
Reform w hich was accepted by the All India Congress Committee in October 
1937 in a resolution which was as follows : — 

• • Programme of Work 

“ With a view' to secure uniform action in the various provinces the 
Conference recojnmenck to the Provincial Governments the adoption of the 

H. . * 
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following programme and resolves that necessary inv^estigation in respect of 
the various items should 1 h' (‘arried out, mutual consultations held, and 
proposals forn^ated, before the 30th of June 1938 : — 

(a) Intrfxiuctiori of legislation facilitating the collection of statistics ; 

{b) F^xtension of the F'a(‘tories Aet to unregulated establishments;^ 

* (e) Stricter enforcement of F actories Act in the case of seasonal 

factories ; , 

(d) Introiliietion of legislation providing for maternity benefit for a 
fMTiiKl of not k*ss than eight w(‘eks in provinces ^erF it does not 
exist ; 

(f) Inquiry into the fpiestion of adefjuacy of wages in organised 
industries ] 

(/) l-#;ibour exclianges ; 

(g) Leave with pay during sickness ; ^ 

(h) Minimum wage fixing rpip hinery ; 

(t) Maehinerv' fnr the settlement of disputes ; 

U) He cognition by the State and employers of Trade Unions which 
accept the policy of using peaceful and legitimate means ; 

(k) Housing of labour ; 

. (0 Scaling down of debts ; 

(m) Hours of work ; 

(n) Holidays with p^’ ; 

(o) Fknplovment insilranct^; 

(P) (x)ndit.i()Vis for State aid to indust ri(‘S in regard to treatment of 
labour. 

The Conference further resi>lves that adoinistrative^or legislative action, 
as the ease may Ikn should \x‘ taken hy ProviiK'ial Governments in respect of 
as’ many of the afore^^aid niatt'rs as possi})le in tlu course' of the next year.” 

Joint Conference 

The Joint Conference is of opinion that it w'ou4d* help the evolving of 
uniform jK)liey and firograinme it the (ongrevss Ministries of Labour met in 
peri<KiicHl Conference. The ConfereiK^e is furtiier of opinion that the Congress 
Lal>our Committee and the Congn'ss Labour Mirmt«rs and Parliamentary 
Secretaries should ine< t from time to time to review the situatior^ in regard 
to the carrying out of the lalnHir programme. 

The Congress Labour Committee also passed the following resolutions 
and reconunendtxi them for the consideration of the Congress Ministries: 

An equally and even more important subject for consideration by the 
Congress was the question of minorities. The readers will doubtless recall 
the discussions at the Second Round Table Conference in London in 1931, 
the decision of Premier Ramsay McDonald, the Fast unto Death undertaken 
by Gandhi in September 1932 and the reineorporation of the Harijans amongst 
the Hindus after 6 days of the ^pic fast which had convulsed the world. 
Let it be noted that what th!^ Congress intended was that whereas if there 
were joint electorates, the Harijans would be incorporated into the general 
electorate, the integration of separate communal electorates decided upon 
by the Premier should not detach the Harijans from the community of which 
from time immemorial they had been inseparable factoid The Premier’s 
decision had exercised the Hindu mind of India as well considerably. All 
these are aspects of the question which the Working Committee bore in 
mind when it had decided neither to accept nor to reject the Piemier’s decision. 
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The subject, thej-efore* called for the considexcd opinion of the C'ot\grcss alike 
in view of the past and the future of the nation and thef()ll(|wiug resolution 
of the A.I.C.C. was^iasstxi in Calcutta in OctoUT 1937 : - F 

“ The Congress has solomnly and ret>eattxlly di'clarini its j>oiicy in 
regard to the rights of tlic minorities in India and has stated that it, 
considers it its duty to protect thesf rights and ensure the widest fxissible 
scojK* for the dcvcloprit^nt of these minoriti(‘s and their participation 
in the j'u lies t measure in the jK>litieal* ecHinomie i^nd *rultiiral life of 
the nation. The objective of the Congress is an inde{H'ndent and unitixi 
India wIktc no class or group or majority or minority may exploit 
anotlxT to its own- advantage, and where all tin* f Wanents in tlie nation 
may co>o{x*rate togi'ther f(>r tiie <‘ommon gocxl and the atlvanecment of 
the {X‘ 0 {>le of India. This ohjcctivi' of unity and mutual eo'(i]>cratjon in 
H common freedom (iiK*s not mean the suppression m any way of the rich 
vanity and cultural diversity of Iiuhitn life* which have to be preserved 
In order to give fre<'<lom ami opjiortunity to the individual as well as 
to each group ti> develop unliindered aeeonling to its capacity and 
inelinatiiui.” 

In view, however, of attempts having Int-n iniwh* to misinterpret tin* 
t >ngrtss }H)licy m tliis regard, tlie All India C'ungre.ss Committee desire to 
reiterate this |>oIiey, The Congress has included ni its resolution on Funda- 
nn rital ilights thi|t * • 

^i) Evpry eili?.en of India has the right of free expressii)n of opinion, 
the right of Tree asscKuation and eombinution, and the right to 
• assemhii# peaet fullv^und without arms, for a purjiosc* not op|K>8ed 

to law or morality. 

(ti) Every citizen shall iuijoy frixHlorli of eonseienee and the right 
freely to jirofi-ss and^praetise his n hgion. suhjet t to public order 
and morahfy. ^ 

(iiiT The eulhiii', language and s(Tipt of the minorities and of tin* 
dilTerent linguistie areas shall he pn>teet<‘d. * 

(tT) All eiti7X‘ns are ecpial Ix fore the law, irn sjx eti vi* of Religion, 

• caste, eretsl 4 )r sex. * 

\o ^lisahility attuehes to any citizen hy reason t)f his or her 
religion, caste, (Teed or sex, in n*gard to public employment, 
flilice of [)()wer or lionour, ami in the i xereise <)f any trade or 
call mg. 

(vi) All citizens have eijual rights ami diitif S in n‘gard to wells, t.anks, 
roads, schools and plac'cs ol^puhlic resort, maintained out of State, 
or IcK'al lands, or dedicated by private jxTson for tin* use of the 
general puiilic, 

(lit) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions, 

(viii) The franchise shall lx* on the basis of universal miult suiYrage. 

(ir) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and U) stay and 
settle in any part thereof, to acc^uire property and to follow any 
trade or calling and to be treaWd equally with regard to legal 
prosecution or protection in all parts of India, 

These clauses of the Fundamental Rights resolution make it clear that 
there should be no intericrence in matters of conscience, religion or culture, 
and a minority is entitled to keep its personal law without any change in 
this respect being imfkised by the majority. 
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The position of the Congress in regard to the Communal decision has 
been repeatedly\nade clear in (x)ngress resolutions and finally in the Election 
Manifesto issucd^last year. The Cxingrcss i.s op{>osed Un thls decision as it 
is anti>national, anti -democratic and is a barrier to Indian freedom and the 
development of Indian unity. Nevertheless the Congress has declared that 
a change in or supersession of the Communal Decision should only l>e brought 
alK)ut by the mutual agreement of the parties ccncerned. The Congress has 
always welcomc*d and is prepared to take advantage of any op}x>rtunit}’ to 
bring about such a change by mutual agretmient. 

In all matters afTeeting the minorities in India, the Congress wishes to 
proceed by tiieir eo-o[Kration and through their gcxxlwill in a common 
undertaking and for the realization of a common aim which is tlie freedom 
and betterment of all the |>euple of India.” 

Closely allied with the questidn of the minorities was the question of 
the National Song. In certain Legislatures, the proeeeilings began with the 
singing of the * Hande Matararn ’ song which had b<^eri for nearly four decmies 
treated as the National song of India. Other songs of Iqbal came nearly 
into equal prominence withtiiis of Ibinkim Chandra Chatterjec, but somehow 
Moslem opinion resenteii the idea and as time advanced this resentment came 
to be iiH!ornonited in Muslim League’s indictment against the Congress 
rule under rrovineial AiiU^iorny 

There are a few other matters to which the turned its attention 

in th<? year under Heview. For a long lime, i.e., for over quarter of a Century 
the Andhras and later the Kamatakas had betm pressing for the carving ,out 
of separate provinces for the respective Languagts areas and for the first 
time, the A.L(\(’. in ('uleutta (October 1IK17) ” realiirmed the Congress Policy 
regarding the ri'distribution of })rovinees on a linguistic basis and recom- 
mended to th(‘ Madras and Bombay (iovtTnmenls to consider the formation 
of a separate Andhra and Karnataka i)f*ovinees rejy)e.etively. Following 
this recommendation, the Madras Legislature {)assc‘(l a r(‘solution asking for 
separate provinces for the ditferent linguistic' areas and after |)rolongtxl cor- 
respondence between the Madras (iovlrninent and the Secretary* of State , 
the latter held over the pro[K)sal for the time beinj. In Bombay, the 
ejucstion of Karnatjika |)re)\dne'e was taken up simultaneousl\-. 

In the midst of these and other pressing problems relating to llonieo 
India did not forget its obligations to her nationals abroad and to humanily 
in it.s larger jurisdietion. The alTairs^of Indian States whie'h belong to the 
* Foreign ’ department of tlie (Government of India had been engaging the 
closest attention of the Congress and in liK37, when repression rose to the 
highest pitch in Mysore, the A.I.C.C. took up this subject and expressed its 
opinion in the following une'ompromising terms : - 

“ This meeting of the L.L(\C. exjiresses its emphatic protest against 
the ruthless |K)liey of repression as indicated by the inauguration of 
various restrictive and prohibitory orders and political prosecutions 
launched in the Mysore State and also against the suppression of civil 
rights and lilicrtics by denying the elementary rights of speecli, assem- 
blage and association. 

‘‘ Tliis meeting sends its fraternal greetings t<i.the people of Mysore 
and wishes them all success in their legitimate non- violent struggle and 
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appeals to the people of Indian States and British India to give all 
support and encouragement to the people of Mysore in their struggle 
against the State for right of self-dcternunation/’ § 

India lias her sons and daughters in Zanadbar and they were eiigagt-d m 
a brave struggle against the new decrees which were calculated to result in 
ruining Indian intw^ats, and the internal and export trade of the Indian 
community settleti for so long in the country. It was the Indians that had 
hcl}>ed greatly in pn>rnoti ng the prosperity of Zanzibar. •The fact is that 
under the Vircuinstances in ooler to give adequate h(4p in their struggle 
and protect Indian interests there, it was considerexi essential that an embargo 
should be placed on the import of clov<‘s in India. Accordingly, the people 
of India were ealltxi upon to refrain from \ising Zanzil>ar cloves until the new 
decrees should be reseirafeii. This seliemc of boycott of cloves from Zanzibar 
was taken up all*over the country with real zest and rt^sultcxl in achieving the 
in tende<l relief to the Indians in ZanzibafW 

Nearer home, but in a laud which did not concern the Indians directly, 
grave injustices were being {>crp<‘trat<xl by tlu‘ reign of terror that had been 
established by British Im}HTialism. Palestine which was placixJ under the 
mandate of Britain was the subject of acute controversy between the Arabs 
and the Jews and a Royal Comniission hail l>een ap|K)inted to go intX) the 
problem. The P<‘el Commission on Palestine had submitted their report in 
the 4th week of July and prc»poscil a partition of Palestine Ix t wren the Arabs 
and the Jews. If wt^ may anticipate matfers. the coiu ept of Pakistan basixi 
upon a partition of India into Hindu and Muslim areas ^\uu^h although it had 
its origin so early as bei amc a live issue in 1U4(>*'4!, was only a parallel 

tosthis concept of ihr I’artiti^n of Palestine which was recomnumdfxi by the 
Peel C.ommissiyn in 1987. Tin* (ongri'ss emphatically protested against 
tlie reign of terror as well as the f)roposals relating to Palestine and asjlured 
tlx- Arabs of the solidarity of ihe Indian p(‘opl(‘ with them in their struggle 
for national freedom. 

Japan's aggrcijs^m in ( him?" became as much the <‘oneern of the Indian 
Congress as the Partition of Palestine : • 

“ The All India C'ongress ('ornmitUx’ view with grave concern and 
horfor the imncj-ialist aggression of Japan in (’hinaattended with wanton 
cruf'lty aqd the bornliing of the civil population. 

“The Committee express their deep mimiration for the brave 
and ht^roic struggle which the C'hinese |>eople are eondueting against 
hea\^ odds for maintaining the integrity and the indepetiderux* of their 
country and congratulate them tor aehieving internal unity in face of 
national danger. • 

‘‘ The C'ommittec offer their heartfelt sympathy to the CJiinese 
people in their national calamity and, on behalf of the people of India 
assure them of their solidarity w ith them in tlieir struggle for maintaining 
their freedom. • 

‘‘ The Committee further call up#n the Indian people to refrain 
from the use of Japanese goods as a mark of their sympathy with the 
people of C'hina.” 

It is not possible here even to summarise, however briefly, the events 
that croVded4:hc national programme and constituted the national achieve- 
ment in the year 1987. A new national outlook pervaded the whole country. 
Internal discipline and external independence were the supreme concern of 
the Congress# This*country, it is well-known, has l>cen .subdued as much 
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by the rewards held out in recognition of loyalty as the penalties meted out 
in punishment patriotism, and in the scheme of the moral and intellectual 
conquest devis^ by the British in India, the titles* list, stretching over 
long columns of dailies published in the beginning of the year and its middle, 
the former to mark the New Year’s owners* and the latter those of the con- 
.Ventional birthday of the King, has played a great pfq^JiiMrfie demoralisation 
of the nation which by far exceeds th? part play^ by posts and preferments. 
Accordingly, the; A.I.C.C. expressed their considered opinion that in Provinces 
where the Congre.ss Alin is tries existed, the Assemblies should adopt a resolu* 
tion discounUmancing and discontinuing any further titles or decorations and 
that the Cabinets should intimate to the King that they would not make any 
further rccommendath)fis in this behalf and did not desire any to be conferred 
on their provinces. 

tn a vast country like India, the process of co-ordination of activities 
and maintenance of discipline was jio easy task, particularly when the nation 
was about to taste power for the Tirst time. The leadership of parties in 
the legislatures meant a goexi deal more than met the eye at first and for 
the first time the Congress began to realise how in this tiny seed of the 
4 anna membership of the Congress, the miglity tree of the Premiership 
of the Province lay embedded. If, therefore, eonlliets arose between the 
claims of an individual and decision of the party in regard to its leadership 
which meant virtually the premiership of the province, it was only the Work- 
ing Committee that could possibly address itself to the solution of the problem 
by adjustment of ‘'claims wherever possible or their rejection wherever 
necessary.* t 

“The Working Committee eonsidered^he report of Shri M. K. Gandhi 
and Shri I). N. llahadurji regarding the issues, raised by Shri K. F. 
•Nariman. The (’ornmitteg also* considered the eoverir^g letter of Shri 
M. K. Gandlii and the two statements issued by Shri K. Nariman in 
regard to the report of the Incpiiry Committ(x\ ^The Committee are 
of opinion that in view of the findings^n this report and his aegeptanee 
of them and his subsequent recantation, his conduct lias been such as to 
prove him unworthy of holding any position of trust and resjionsibility in 
the Congress organisation. • ^ 

“ In view of these facts, the Working ComTnktee directs that the 
report and the letters accompanying it be published in the preJK.” 

The description of events of 1938, and a study of the Haripura session 
of the Congress may well open with a reference to the celebrations of the 
^ Independence Day which had been observed since 1 930. The (Independence) 
Pledge drawn up in 19«K) had describeckin some detail the moral and material 
injury done to India under British Imperialism. A recital of this being 
(considered unnecessary every year, the pledge which was then issued on the 
eve of the Civil Disobedience Movement (Salt Satyagraha) of 1980, was 
suitably altered and the following uew pledge for the Independence Day on 
January 26, 1988 was issued 

“ We believe that it is the inalienable right of tlie Indian people, as 
of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits of their toil 
and have the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities 
of growth. We believe also that if any government degrives^ people 

• Tlie reforence here is to the dispute in Bombay Presidency for the details of which, 
the reader is r> ferred to the Bulletins of theCongress and other concerned literature. Mr. 
Nariman ftU aggr eved and the matter was referred to a Committee. • 
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of tlicse rights and oppresses them, the people have a further right 
to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
only deprived the Indian people of their freedom but^as based itself 
on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India e(x)nomieally. 
politically, oulturally and 'spiritually. We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connjjction and attain Ihirna Swaraj <»r 
Complete Indc|>endcnce.^ 

We recognise that the most elTective'way of gainipg our freedom 
is not diroUgh vi|ience. India has gained strength and self-reliance 
and marched a lohg way to Swaraj following }H'ac*eful and legitimate 
methods, and it is by adhering to these methods that our country will 
attain independence. * * 

We ple<lgc oufselves anew* to the Inde|)endenee of India and 
solemnly resolve to carry on non-violently the struggle for freedorft till 
Purn^ Swaraj is attained.” 



CHAPTER IV 


Hari!»i;ra (1938) 

If the commi^tions and the convulsions in riiAtional ^benight durin/^ 
the two preceding years were largely conditioned by the concepts of Socialism 
and Communism which travelled afresh into the country, the conflicts 
that arose in 1938 rlidst largely lx* put down ns the off-shoots of the earlier 
antagonisms that had been raging indeed for soihe years past in Congress 
annals. Mere was Gandhi who though not a member of the Congress, was 
still the Pow(T behind the throne^, the fountain spring of all ideas of con- 
structive nationalism and the architect of that mighty barrage which hclpK'd 
to stf*m succcJ5sfully the tide of violence. There were the younger folks 
who felt impatient over the slow progress of the ideas roi)ted in non-violcnc(* 
and were hard put to it to discover short cuts to vertical heights or make 
long jumps over impassable gulfs. The formation of Ministries in particular 
did not achieve that millennium nor did the popular Governments hel|» 
to hasten the advent of that far off divine event, the emancipation of the 
KLsari. People Ixgan to ask in wonderment how it was that the Zemindars 
stayed where they had been, that the Zuium of the Police c(Sntinued unabated, 
that the sufferings and miseries of the cultivators were still awaiting redress, 
while the prisoners conviete<l of crimes i>f violence were pining i^way 
in jails in Bengal, Bihar, and the Punjab and in the Andamans, as the result 
of the hunger-strike they had (;nihark(^ upon. In the midsV of this confusion 
and darkness, there peeped in a streak of Jight, however dim, wliich pone* 
traUtl this atmosphere of uncertainty and heljxd to brighten the path of the 
t'ongressrnen across these unfamiliar phths of nalional reconstruction, 
t’rom the Andamans came the avowal t)f the prisoners that they no longer 
had any faith in terrorism or violence as a political creed and as a weapon 
in the struggle for freedom. Their views were prompted neither by fear 
nor by hofx but solely by a long and eareful study of lfisk)ry and hard thinking 
about political seienee and they wirt‘d their views to Gandhi find to the world. 
I'hen again those w ho had been suffering for long and bitterly for the expres- 
sion of their ideas, were not a few^ for there were still a 1,000 Bengali Youths 
and amongst them 7 women m prison. Numerous were the repatriated 
Andaman prisoners w ith long years before them w ithout any hope of release. 
There wert^ 18 prisoners in the Hazaribagh Jail in Bihar who following the 
example of Punjab Comrades, were on hunger-strike and there were 25,000 
‘ Bhadra log ’ young num in Chittagong who must carry identity cards, — 
for all these to disavow their faith in violence was to spell the death of 
terrorism in Bengal and in the rest of India. The Congress called upon 
the hunger strikers to give up*their strikeand assured them that everything 
would be done and was being done to secure the release of the prisoners. 
There was a lull doubtless after the repatriation of the Andaman prisoners 
and the release of the 1 ,100 Bengal detenus, for imperialism was not prepared 
to go furtlier and it invoked the special powers of the Governors t6 prevent 
their release. The Hunger strikes in the Punjab of 20 patriots already for 
80 days served to break the lull and stir the conscience of the nation once 
again. • • 
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While, on tlie one side, those that fought the national struggle with 
their blood were thus veering round to non-violence or at any rate were 
weaning themselves away from all violence, there were thwhortit s of Kisans 
organising themselves into huge parties mandiing hundmls of miles along 
the villages and trying to build* up a party, a power and a force mort' or less 
arrayed against the Congress. Thej^ found a cause, a Hag and a Icadeiv 
The cause of the Kisan not a new one but had all along been ufiheKi b\ 
the Congress. The flag they chose to favour w as the Soviet Flag of refl tolour 
w4ih the ftamlner and sickle. This ting came more and more into vogue as 
the flag of the Kisans and the Ci>mnuinists and even loud and repeated ex- 
hortations of Jawaharlal Neliru would not keep it to its plat'e or pmportions. 
Almost everyw'hert' there w'ere conflicts between C^dgn^smen and Kisiuks 
over the question of the height and the prominence of tlie flag, and the 
virtual atternpt^f the latter to displace the Tricolour flag symboliml the 
contest bet wt'tm Socialism and Gandhi^iy. Really it was less of Socialism 
and }Hrnaps more of Communism that was gradually [K;nneating the at- 
mosphere for the StK'ialists tH.gan already to identify themselves wilJi the 
Communist group in some provinces or melt away imperceptibly into the 
larger group of nationalists. The leaders of the Kisan movement were 
many and they toured the (‘ountry far and wide and shifted the grain from 
the chaff, the true Scx'ialists from the doubtful, the ardent and active from 
tlie pa.ssive meml>ers and they strengthened and eon.solidated their party 
and [jitttxl it up^ against the Congress. •It is regrettable to note that the 
provincial ehctions jn several provinces iKcamc comjMicatcd by disputes 
and skirniLshts in Kaj^rrfitaka, in Bihar, in U.P. and in Orissa while in Andhra 

other places <|nly the supreme faith of tlie volunteers and the average 
( ongressincn in non- violence saved the .province from the display of violem e 
on the j^art of t^ie opposition. 

It was in the midst of this conflict between violence and non-violence, 
the acuteness of tlic situation cheated by the hunger strike in jails and tiic 
subduct! rc.sentnienUagainst the Congress ministries for their slow progre.ss 
that the Ilarif)ura .St .ssion met. I'he • Fifty-lirsl Session ‘of the Congress 
met at V'itthal Nagar, llaripuraon liith/iOth, 21st of February 1968 under 
tlie Pre^dentslup of ^labu vSubash Tliaiidra Bose. There is no doubt that 
thr session met under higlily trying eireunistanees. 

The selection of the President for Haripura wiis uneventful. On tlie 
eve of the^Scssion Suba.sh Babu outlined his [)olicv thus:- 

“My term of olliee as tlie Congre.ss Pre sident will be devoted to re.sist 
this unwanted federal sclieme with all its urideii oeratie and anti-national 
features, with all the peaceful and legitimate ixiwcrs, including non-violent 
non-co-operation if iieec-ssary, and to strengthen the eountry’s de teTinination 
to resist this scheme.’ 

Mr. Bcjse added that it would be bis endeavour during the year to so 
develop the {K>wer of resistance among thc^jx-ople of India as tx) make the 
British Government abandon the idea of forcing the federal scheme down 
the throats of the Indian |)eopIe. In this effort they w'ould keenly watch 
international developments and adjust their tactics accordingly, so as to 
take thejullest advantage. 

Warning to Briti8ht.r<i 

Mr. Bose warned the British statesmen against making the mistake of 
•believing tha9 just 4s the Congress had accepted ministries despite their 
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protestations to the contrary they would also swallow the federal part 
of the Govemm<^t of India Act. He averred it would be a wrong anaiog\'^ 
for British stateAien to indulge in. 

Aim of National Unity 

The Congress would, continued Mv. Bose, concentrate on bringing about 
national unity by trying to settle the communal' question. They would do 
everything in th^ir j^wer during the coming year consistent with rtationalism 
to meet Mussalmans and try to come to an understanding with them. 

Mr. Bose affirmed that there was anxiety on the part of the Congress 
to come to terms with Mussalmans, but regretted that no specific demands 
on behalf of Mussalmans had been placed before the country. He assured 
all concerned that tlu‘ Congress would do its utmost to meet all reasonable 
demands of the minority community provided the Congfess was assured 
that a policy of consistency was mYdntained.— A.P. * 

Every session of tlie Congress claims its own special interest and 
importance even as every resolution at a. session does, and the one at Haripura 
session may legitimately claim its share for the Ministries passed through 
a crisis at the 51st session. Hardly had they been in existence for seven 
months, hardly had they run their feet into the Ministerial shoes when, their 
very existence stood in jeopardy on account of certain vital and acute 
differences that arose between the-'provineial satraps and themselves in one 
province and another. The delegates’ camps at HappuVa were in high 
bmsion over the wide-spread ref)orts that the Ministiries of both Bihar and 
U, P, had tendered their resignations because Jthe two .Governors would not 
allow political prisoners conviebxl of crimes of violence to be released. All 
the perfection of arrangements ^t Haripura, the five hundre<f cows that were 
kept there for the milk supply of delegate^, the meticulous cleanliness 
and the high class fare and the generous fiospitality that the delegates and 
visitors received, — all recixled into the baclfground before the all-al^orbing 
thought wliieh ovents jn Bchar, U.P. and Orissa necessarily forced to the 
front. Not less exciting was the problem of the States and the Kisans. 
The A.I.C.C. that met in Calcutta in October 1987 had suddenly ^aken up 
the subject of Mysore on the spur of the moment and pafSsrd a resolution which 
in its rider went Ix^yond the well-delilxrated position till then taken up 
by the Congress for it (Refer to Bulletin Decenilxr 1937,) ‘‘ appealed to the 
people of the Indian States and of British India to give all support and 
encouragement to the people of Mysore in their struggle against the State 
for right of self-determination.” Thajt was not all, there was a vast and 
wide awakening amongst the people of the States, — North, East, South and 
West, during the previous two years and the session of the Congress was 
just preceded by i convention of States People’s workers that met at Navsari. 
The draft resolutions of the Working Committee, it was felt required some 
readjustment. Then there were the Kisans who in their new awakening, 
complicated matters through tHtir activities with whicii the Congress could 
not associate itself as they were “ incompatible with the basic principles of 
the Congress. Nor would the Congress countenance any of the activities 
those Congressmen who as members of the Kisan Sabhas help in creating 
an atmosphere hostile to Congress principles and policy.” • 

There w’as too a mild sensation over the developments on the Minority 
question and over a sp^h delivered by Mr. Jinn^ at the Mahomed Ali 
Park in Calcutta on December 28th 1987, while addressing the Muslim 
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Students, Federation. In that speech, he had held out a challenge to the 
Congress and remarked * The Congress High Command must l>e brought t<» 
their senses.’ In addition there was that burning topic of taKe detenus and 
hunger-strikers which had been hanging tire for some time and for the settle 
ment of which Gandhi was hoping to gt> to Bengal sm>n after the Haripura 
session. Two other matters claim our passing attention btTorc we study 
the deliberations of the Congress session *at Haripura. It was Gujarat that 
had invited the Congress and the language of the province is always accorded 
due recognition fn the speec hes, resolutions, placards and «gn-lx)ards. That 
ts both natural and inevitable. The national language of India t(X) must 
txjually naturally claim a place in all the iK)ti<'es arui literature and plaeanls 
and sign lx)ards adopUxf particularly by the Heeeptioif Committee and whih' 
there is no dispute for all practical puqwses reganling the National language 
of India, — Hindustani of the two scripts tliat liave bivn rceognizcxl, niunt ly 
Devanagaji and Arabic, it so happeiu'd at^yaripura that only the forint was 
noticeable side by side with (lujarali and Knglish and not tlic latter* This 
became the subject of a complaint lattT. It may be thought the matter is 
not significant enough for attention Iutc hut it is not insignificant. The 
fact, however, was that the complaints madt‘ in tlie I rdu press in this bclialf 
were found to lx* unjustifiable for there were I nlu tK)sl(‘rs at all tlie [>rincipHl 
places. TIktc was a complaint relating to tlu* at)sene(' of provision of non* 
vegetarian fcKxi, while the fa'el was ilmi tluTc were hotels supplying such 
food at Haripura. • 

The second point ;vvas that the Haripura Session we® the first session 
at whieb the paper, that was used by the Ueeeption Committee was hand-made 
pap^. It was really a proud d%y in the annals of the CongrcBi tliat the cult 
of the A.I.V.TA. wJiich was started in the year 1934.— Bombay session 
(October) should itavc become so far reeogruzeil.that the Ueeeption Commit^ce 
felt called upon to use hand -ina<Jc paper alone for all its transactions. It was 
fitting that it should be so because at Haripura wa.s inaugurated the AH 
India Hoard of National Kdiieatkin, thus eri'clmg the coping stone l(»ng 
overdue, on the arch the constructive programme. , 

It is the misfortune of the nation to bemoan the loss of some of its 
great men^nd women year after year«but that is inevitable. At Haripurn, 
the Congn ss recalled wifti deep sorrow the demise of Shrimati Swamp Ham 
Nehru, thv wife "of the late Pandit Motilalji. With her three members of 
the family sacrifiec'd themselves while in harness, in the service of the 
Nation. Her only son, Jawaharlal Ne hru hari just completed hi.s third k'rm 
of the IVesidentship of the ( ongress and during his term made a rapid tour 
of almost all the provinces in India ai^i also Burn a and Malaya. On tlie 
eve of his laying dow*n the reins of ofhec. he had toijr(‘<l Assam and there 
personally, as well as at the Haripura session tlirough the (bngre.ss, demanded 
the release of the heroic Naga woman, Guidallo, wlio had rais<‘d the banner 
•f freedom in the distant forests of Assam in 1932 and who luui been siiuM* 
sufTering imprisonment for more than six years. After long and strenuou.s 
work President Jaw^aharlal handed over eharg? to one not only eonsideralily 
younger than himself but one that was undoubtedly the youngest President 
of the Congress, Subash Babii was .still recovering from u long illness. 
He comes from a province who.se young men and patriots had suffered most 
in the ann’als oWndia ; had striven most in promoting national culture and 
suffered most in eHceting India’s emancipation. The District of Midnapore 
which was particularly dear to the president was chosen by the non-Congress 
ministry of Bengal for* being made the residual legatee of repression in the 
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Province and the Haripura session had strongly to deprecate the continuance 
of the ban on about 110 Congress organisations in the district of Midnapore 
imposed by the Government of Bengal and express it as its considered opinion 
that the plea put Toward by ‘ the Government to the efTect that the 
Congress (xirnmittees were limbs of a tertrorist organisation was entirely 
• without any basis. 

It would be advantageous to describe briefly the relation of India to 
the several coi^intries with which it had liad long standing relations and to 
locate her positiem in the midst of these international and intra- Imperial 
conflicts. 

* Indians overseas is a hardy annual at the various sessions of the 
Congress and at Iial*ipura, as elsewhere, the Congress viewed with alarm 
the rapidly growing deterioration in the status, position and rights enjoyed 
by Indians in South and East Africa including Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zan:^bar and also m the islands of Mauritius and Fiji. The formation of a 
monopolist Clove Growers* Association in Zanzibar, the native Produce Bill 
in Tanganyika, the East African Transport projects, the Reservation of the 
Highlands in Kenya for the Whites, were all evidences of the new economic 
policy then being pursued by British Imperialism. In Kenya there was 
the long standing lidministrative practice of preventing the British Indian 
from acquiring lands in Highlands while a European of any nationality was 
frcH? to du so. This was a humiliating disability to Indians. This iniquitous 
})ractice was now souglit to be perpetuated statutorily by an Order in Council 
defining the bouhdaries of the White Highlands — a step contrary to the 
declaration of the Government of India in 1928. ‘ 

The Congress further elcared its position in regard to the original in- 
habitants of South and East Africa by fainting out that the demand of 
life Indian settlers was not# conceived in any spirit oC hostility towards 
tlieni but was put forward to prevent the'eommon exploitation of both the 
Africans and the Indian settlers by British Imperialjsm. In Zanzibar, the 
boycott of trade in cloves by the Indian ^Merchants complete,and satis- 

factory and it did rwot take long as a matter of fact tor a proper settlement 
of this question. The same kind of brutal Imperialism was raising its head 
to the East in China and perpetrating its horrors and frightfulnq^s, carrying 
with it the greatest menace to world peace and freedom in Asia. The 
sympathy of Indians w ith China went the length of resolving upon a boycott 
of Japanese goods by India. To the west, in Palestine, there was a sinister 
move for the partition of the country. A veritable reign of terror was 
afoot in Palestine and the Congress only wished ’“that the diffc-rence should 
be composed by amicable settlement. To the South, India had to face some 
little trouble in Ceylon. The Ceylon Government was proposing discrimina- 
tory legislation against the Indians, so as to deny the Indian labourers the 
franchise in Loc^ administration and abridge the Civnl rights of Indian 
residents in Ceylon. Ceylon an^ India, were in the eye of the Congress 
one and inseparable in so far as the people were concerned. 

All these paled into insignificance in comparison with the clouds of 
a wides{mad and devastating war which threatened to overshadow the world 
at the time of the Haripura Session. The policy of the Indian people in 
regard to foreign relations and war was clear and the Haripura session thought 
it fit to state it afresh. « 

“ The Working Committee view with grave concern the rapid increase 
in the number of companies owned and managed by foreign nationals and 
describing themselves with designations such* as India Ltd/’ or 
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timiUr words in the hope or with the object of being regarded as genuine 
Indian concerns. The establishment of these companies has theeiTect of 
robbing India of such advantage or benefit as is exj^cted from the 
policy of discriminating protection i^'hich has been pursucfi by tlu' 
Government of India for the development and growtli of Indian 
industries. ^ 

“ The Congress has always opposed the new Constitution not only 
because it is a negation of political freedom but also hecauee of the inclu- 
sion in tfie (Constitution Act of provisions described as Safeguards against 
discrimination. The Working Committee ore of opinion that these 
provisions are not in. the interests of India but are ij'y:ejpded and calculattti 
to preseTve to foreign^ nationals and particularly Hntish capitalists the 
exploitation of the natural wealth and resources of this country. The 
Working Committee maintain that India has the right todiscriminate, if 
that word must be used, against noa-^iational interests, when<‘ver and 
wherever the intere^sts of India demand or require it. 

Tile Working Committee have no objection to the u»e of foreign 
capital or to the employment of foreign talent wIkmi such are not available 
in India or when India needs them but on condition that such capital 
and such talent are under the control, direction and management of 
Indians and are used in the interests of India. 

The Working Committee are furtly^r of opinion and declare that no 
concern can onshail be regarded as Swadeslii unless its control, direction 
and managit^ment are^in Indian hands. ‘The Working Committee would 
preier, to delAy tht* furthej development of Indian industries if it can 
^nly result in the dumping of foreign industrial concerns who would 
exploit tlie natural resources of •India. The Working ('ornmittce 
therefore hold that the development f)f* India’s resources should be 
achieved by building up industries under the control, direction and 
man^cment of Indians whifh is essential for India’s economic in 
dependence.’’ ' • 

• * 

It was in the midst of these world commotions and eonvulsions that 
at Haripuia, tlie Congress was called «jpon to face its ()\vn internal troubles 
and turmoils. Provincial Autonomy wa.s doubtless being worked in a spirit 
of cornbatin whi^h several conflicts sprang to the surface and awaited solution 
at Haripura^ Hut the central (iovernnu*nt of India wils still there, — miicli 
as it had stood for a (ciilur)’ personal and autocratic, neitlier responsible 
nor responsive to poj)ular opinion. The Federation that wjis sought to be 
erected was, though in principle not •ri pugnant io the Indian people or 
the Cxingress, rejected once for all by the Onigress as if wiis not based upon 
the Independence of India. The Congress had no doulit that the Indian 
constitution could be framed by the f>eoplc themselves by the means of a 
Constituent Assembly without interfcrepce from any foreign authority. 
The fact that the Congress had agreed to the working of Provincial Autonomy 
would not operate likewise in favour of tryiifg the Federation as well for 
this scheme of Ferderation excluded from the sphere of responsibility vital 
functions of Government. But it was not merely a question of responsibility 
wholly for Federation must consist of free units enjoying more or less the 
same measure of freedom and civil liberty and representation by the demo- 
cratic system of election. To this end, the Indian States should be made 
to approximate to the provinces in the establishment of representative 
institutioiis and responsible (^lovemment. Civil liberties and method of 
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election to the Federal Houses. Thus alone could we avoid the cnourage- 
ment of separatist tendencies and the involvement of States in internal 
and external cHniiicts. The Congress accordingly had no alteranative but 
to resolve to combat in every way any attempt to impose such a Federation 
against the declared will of the people. 

' Closely connected with the question of Federation arc the allied questions 
of Minority Rights and the Indian States. More and more numerous were 
the numbers erf minority communities who had joined the Congress during 
the previous year'^and given their support to the struggle for freedom and 
the ending of the exploitation of India's masses. The enrolment of member- 
ship of the Congress received a great impetus after the formation of Congress 
ministries and a noticeable feature was the growing strength of the minority 
communities therein. The Congress, it will be remembered, through its 
executive had already sliaped its policy on ‘ Minority tjlights' in Calcutta 
in October 1987 and felt it to Ik*, its primary duty as well as its fundamental 
fHiliey to protexit the religious, linguistic, cultural aind the other rights of the 
Minorities in India so as to assure for them in any scheme of Government 
to which the Congress would be a party, the widest scope for their develop- 
ment and their participation in the fullest measure in the political, economic 
and cultural life of the Nation. In practical effect, however, the conversa- 
tions and correspondence that went on since the time of Rajendra Babu's 
presidentshi[) did not show any material result as such and details of these 
developments in connection with this problem of Hindu Mulsim concord should 
be given in a sep&rate ehapU^r in rxtrnso or in a separate publication. 

There remained the question of the Indian States which played at notable 
part in the Haripura Congress. It will be remembered that a section of the 
Congress and (>andhi did not see eye to eye on tlie j)roblcni of the States 
and the attitude of the Congress towards the political awakening in them. 
So early as in 1984 when Gandhi published^ a statement on the (Uh of April, 
he made a reference to Socialism and the Stat(‘s as as the constitution 
<rf the Congress as the |K)ints on which he ^lad his distin^*tive views in opposi- 
tion to those entertained by one wing in the Congress? l^irt of the difficulty 
arose from the fact that the pei>plc of the States wert* believed to be demand' 
ing external aid for internal agitatioix They soon put their hou^e in order 
and organised their eommittees and met in an All India Conference in July 
1930 at Karachi. This was the beginning of a n<*w chapter in tl^ progress 
of the States' People’s polities on lines closely analogous to t^ose adopted 
by the Congress. Associations sprang up everywlKre and many of tWm 
affiliated to the All -India Ixxly. The Praja Mandals of certain States pre- 
ferred to remain iinconnectc*d with outside organisations of States’ Peoples 
much less with Congress organisation. In some States, there were Congress 
Committees side by side with States’ Peoples' Organisations. Really the 
people of the States were in a difficulty. Their passion for the Congress 
was as unreserved as it was sincer^. But they had to contend against their 
own Governments in the States which did not countenance the formation 
of alliances with the Congrt^ organisation. The princes of some States 
had objection even to the States' Peoples’ Associations. Although the 
Congress had up till 1921 a constitution which did not permit of the forma- 
tion of Congress Committees in the States still, since the Calcutta session 
in 1928 a new chapter began. • 

Having gained an inch in Calcutta the people of the States aspired to 
an ell in later years. They wanted the Congress to bear the burden of the 
people in the States or at any rate take the responsibility for the political 
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orgaaisatioos of the States’ Peoples. The Congress on the contrary had 
its own difficulties to contend against. If an embargo was placed on the 
primary membership of the States’ People in Congre^ Ccifnmittecs outside 
the StatCt that was only a matter between the individual and the State. 
But if regular committees were formed with a whole hierarchy of Uiem from 
bottom to top affiliated to the great Indian National Congress, observing 
its constitution, obeying its orders aftd acting up to its resolutions, any 
conffict between the local cKimmittecs in the States and tl^ State Durlmrs 
would becomes vital and imraediatc concern as much utf the Congress orgn- 
nisations as a whole, as of the people in the States. Thus would the Congress 
l>e embroiling itself with the local vagaries and idiosyncrasies of a variety 
of States, 562 in number, a task obviously beyond tti<? pale of the practical 
politics of the Congress. • The issue then tiiat arose at Haripura was whether 
Congress Committees should be f>eriiutteii in tlie States and whether the 
Congress constitiStion of India’s provmcf| should not be equally acceptable 
to the p(5>ple of the States. An easy way out of the difficulty was considered 
by the Statt^s’ Pt^oplc^s’ orgamsation which had just met at a convention at 
Navsari prior to the Haripura Session, to Ik* to make one change in the 
Article 1 of the Consitution by stating that India means the peopU of India 
including the people of the Indian States. In order to prove the l>ona tides 
of the Congress in respect of their sympathies for the p<*ople of the States 
and to reiissure them of the helpful attitude of tlie Congress towards tlieni 
it was suggested that a c ouuiutUte btr set tip of tlie A. I. C. C. to investigate 
the conditions of*tlR\States’ Pt*oj)le in special relation b) civil liberties and 
<*onstiUitional development, agrarian conditions and States’ mono|K)lies 
ofJTrade, in selected states ii^ India and that a report be submitted to the 
(’ongress before the* ne^Lt session. It will also be reineinber(*d tliat tile resolu- 
tion on Mysore flasscil by A. I. C‘. C, in C^alcuy^i in October 19<H7 did not com- 
mend itself to Ciandhi who (rijicised it in severe^ terms nor to Jawaharlal 
Nehru though as Preside nt he allowed its introduction and the resolution 
w'as pa^setl under his chairmanSliip. That, }u)wevtr, did not mean that it 
should lui\ e his w hoft -hearted apfirovul. He himself di‘<‘larcd at Haripura 
that he did not |)ersonally like the reS(»lution which had come before the 
A. I. C. JJ. in Calcutta, — not that ly.* objecU‘d to the eondemnalion of re- 
pression in Mysore, — ifideed, he whole-tnartwily cndorsi'd it,— but that at 
a time when the ctaintry had to faca^^l manner of big problems and a big 
e risis it was better fierhajis if “ we tmie down our resolution and tone down 
our a^qivities sliglitJy, so far as the use of the Congress name is concerned 
and push forward and prepare good ground for action not only in British 
India but States Texlay ”, he sa^l, ” a remarkable awakening is taking 

place all over India including the Indian States. We on our part must try 
to nurse it, cherish it and we must organise ourselves The most contro- 
versial [ximt in the Working Cmrunut tee’s draft at Haripura related to 
the clause wliich banned the organisation of Congress Comiiuttecs in Indian 
States. It was naturally felt from the*ri*cent instance of Mysore and tiie 
Civil disobedience camf>aign going on there, that the Congress which for the 
moment was following a different policy outside Mysore, could not get 
embroiled with civil disobtxlicnce in the Mysore State in all its implications 
and repurcussions on other parts of the country. It was also pointed out 
that wndh it was a question of civil disobedience, the Congress could not be 
there to help while whtr it was a question of constructive programme there 
were the All India Oi^anisations doubtless affiliated to but more or less work- 
ing independefitly of* the Congress to render all necessary aid. Therefore, 
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the use of the Congress nAtne by the State Committees was deiiniteiy a hind> 
ranee to them. Times would soon change undoubtedly but meanwhile 
it would be bett^ for the States’ people to depend upon themselves and 
any day the Congress would reconsfder its decision. On behalf of the States’ 
Peoples* Conference, this was combated somewhat vehemently. Mysore 
had only asked for permission like any British Province to carry on a cam- 
paign oi civil disobedience. The rec^t jK>iicy of promoting mass contacts 
was well known and yet the Working Commiftee’s draft took the public 
by surprise. It waj not the committees in the States alone that were ban- 
ned, there were committees and committees, — some good, some bad, both in 
the States and in the provinces. The caravan of India must march as a 
whole. One section cannot leave another behind. Nor could we allow 
562 States to remain as so many Ulsters right about us. The Working 
Committee’s advice tliat separate organisations should be formed in the 
States, was sure to be counterbalf^xy^ed and even nullified by the manoeuvre s 
of the interested parties and erelong, they would find the States riddled with 
a number of communal and sectional organisations. The only salvation 
for India was the Indian National Congress. It was the one National Body 
from which all powers spring, the generating spot of all national forces. 
Unless the virus and the germ of the Congress was introduced into the 
Indian States we would be only perpetuating communalism in them. In 
the end, a compromise was reached which did not taboo the formation of 
Congress Committees in States hut substituted the following for the last 
sentence of Para 5 of the draft, resolution. 

** Tlic Congress therefore directs that for the present CongresS Com- 
mittees in the States shall function undA* the difccjdon and controbof 
.the Working Committee and shall not engage in any parliamentary 
activity or direct action iA the name of or under the au.spices of the 
Congress. The internal struggle of the States must not be undertaken 
in the name of the Congress. Subject to this, tbit* organisation must 
be started and continued where the Congress, cx>mmittees •already 
exist ”. * • 

The matter did not end there. In tbe open session there was aij, attempt 
to go back upon the compromise on the initiative of some members un- 
connected with the States’ Peoples’ Organisation. But this attempt was 
firmly put down by the spokesmen of States’ People’s Conference and the 
compromise w’as put through honourably and successfully. From this day 
forward it must be owned that there was greater harmony and a more or 
less complete identity of view points between the States* People’s workers 
as such and the Congress as a whole. An intimate connection was established 
l>etwecn the two. Indeed the two trains running on different lines (Railway) 
met and formed a combined train under the common drive given by Gandhi. 
He was the oneconsultant onall States’ matters. Wasitthe Eastern Agency 
States with their unprecedented repression and abhorrent reactionary 
methods attended by protests *and mass violence ending in the murder ojf 
Mr. Bazleghatt, Assistant Agent to the States and the policy of frightfulness 
following it, resulting in the exodus of 20,000 people into adjoining British 
Indian area ? Or was it the tragedy of Vidura Aswaddha in that highly 
advanced State of Mysore with its black record of ten men «hot dead and 
twice as many wounded, and the equally severe tragedies of shooting which 
were not even smoothened by the conventional enquiries into their causa- 
tion and nature ? Was it the battle royal at Rajkot tnto which armies of 
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Satyagrahis marchwi in serried ranks to offer l>atUe to the Prince anti his 
Durbar over promises broken and pledges unfulfilled? Or was it the Raj- 
putana and Central India States" where as in Jaipur, the \ <4y formation of 
a Praja Mandal and the magnificent, social work in Famine relief was seriously 
objected to ? Or was it the Northern Indian States of the Ihinjah and 
Kashmir, where Satyagrahis were locktHl up in prison in hundreds and* 
thousands ? It was to Gandhi that all eves turned. In addition the accept 
ance of presidentship of Jawaliarlal of tKe All India States’ dPt'Ople’s Confe- 
rence at Lu(fhiaha in February 1989 (to anticipate events festablishcd greater 
intimacy between the politics of the States and the Ih^vinces and gave the 
quietous once for all (it yvas ho[>ed) to internal dissatisfaction and dissension. 

We have dwelt upon Jhe problem of the States People at greater length 
than the strict demands of events at Haripura justified, for at Hari pura, 
really, the affair r^ched a turning j>oint and the occasion is appropriate for 
a retrosp^t and prospect of the issues arising from it. 

An equally disturbing subject was that relating to the Kisan agitatioii . 
HI the country. We have in the opening chapters given some inkling into 
the nature and extent of the complications resulting therefrom. The time 
came at Haripura to clarify the position and state the altitude of the Congress 
to the question. The Congress never disctmntcnanetHi the formation of 
subsidiary organisations in the wuntry relating tx> professions and interests. 
And the Kisan interests covered those vital to three-fours of the population. 
Indeed the bulk of, Congress membership owes its stxengtlj to Kisan interest 
and Kisan initiative. •Under the circumstances the Congress had all along 
fully roidognized the right of the Kisans to organise theiYisclves into jKUisant 
uni 4 ins. But it was/iot enouglffor the [K*asants to obtain relief in agrarian 
matters. There ^*as tht^ larger questiou of iadependerice of India wlpch 
must be hast*<l on the freedom fi;oni exploitatmn of all our |H‘ople. To this 
end, the Kisans owcxl themsclveii the duty of not merely organizing them- 
selves but of joining tiie Congress in larger nunilKTs and organiz<‘ themselves 
really to carry on llj^^ir particular struggle' under the Congress banner. 
Instead of this, the Kisans chose in many place's to la)ist tfie red flag and 
assume an attitude of hostility to the ('ongress as it were, — not because' 
they disiigreed with the; objects of lift* Corigress but bee’uuse the ('ongre-ss 
was not sufTieiemtly quick and comprehensive* for them. linjK-lh'd by this 
spirit of Ifaste, the Kisans who were also Congressmen lent tnemselves here 
and there, U> activities which were obviously incompatible witli the basic 
principles of the C^ongress and help<*d in creating an atmosphere hostile b) 
Congress principles and policy. When, therefore, the Haripura session of 
the Congress jXTemptorily called u[>on The Provincial Congress Committees 
to bear the aforesaid facts in mind and in pursuance tficretif take suitable 
action wherever called for, it might lx safely inferred that the patience ami 
forbearance of the Congress executive were well-nigh reaelii ng the limits 
of tolerance. • 

We have stated tliat at Haripura, India li^ to face a many-sided crisis 
in matter external and internal. The problems abroad were numerou.s and 
complicated and their character has already been indicated. The internal 
problem related to a hitch that arose in the working of the New Act. By 
the time .of tlie Haripura Session, the new provincial governments had 
been on the saddle for "nearly eight months and in the provinces of Bihar 
and U. P., conflicts arose as alrei^y indicated in the opening paragraphs 
of the chapter. The q|rigin of these conflicts would be better understood by 
recalling certairf phases of politics before acceptance of office by Congress^ 

H. C.—Y.— II— 
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men and these facts have been so clearly set forth in the Conj^ess resolution 
on the subject that we'makc no apology for extracting it here in ejcienso : — 
Here are the twh resolutions — On Kisan Sabhas and Ministerial Resignations. 

KISAN SABHAS 

‘‘In view of certain difficulties that have arisen in regard to the Kisan 
Sabhas and otl\/sr organisations in some parts of India, the Congress desires 
to clarify the position and state its attitude in regard to themr The Congress 
has already fully recognised the right of KLsans to organise themselves in 
peasant unions. Nevertheless it must be remembered that the Congress 
itself is in the main a Kisan organisation and as its contacts with the miisses 
have increased vast numbers of Kisans have joi5ned it and influenced its 
policy. Tile Congress must, and has in fact, stood for these Kisan masses 
and championed their claims, ^rjd has worked for the independence of 
India which must l>e based on the freedom from exploitation of all our 
people. In order to achieve this independence and strengthen the Kisans 
and realise their demands, it is essential that the Congress be strengthened 
and that Kisans should be invited to join it in ever larger numbers and 
organised to carry on their struggle under its banner. It is thus the duty 
of every Congressman to work for the spread of the Congress organisation 
in every village in India and not to do anything which weakens this organisa- 
tion in any way. • 

While fully recognising the right of the Kisans to organise Kisan Sabhas, 
tlic Congress cannot associate itself with any activirics which are iwcompa- 
tible with the basic principles of the Congress and ^ill not counten^/ice 
any of the activities of those Congifcssmen who as jneml)crs of the Kisan 
Sabhas helj) in creating an atmosphere hostile to Congress principles and 
policy. The Congress, therefore, calls upoiCProviiu'ial Congress Committees 
to bear the above in mind and in pursuance of it take suitable action wherever 
called for.” » ' . 

f 

* • 

MINISTERLAL RESIGNATIONS IN U. P. AND BIHAR 

“In accordance with the direction of the Faizpirr Congress, the All India 
Congress Committee decided in March, 1937 the issue of acoeptanoe of office 
in provinces and permitted Congressmen to form Ministries, provided certain 
assurances wx*re given by or on behalf of the British Gkiverarflent. These 
assurances not being forthcoming, the Leaders of Congress Parties in the 
Provincial Assemblies declined at first to form Ministries. Thereafter 
there was a considerable argument for some months regarding these assur- 
ances and various declarations were made by the Secretary of State for 
India, the Viceroy and the Governors of the Provinces. In these declarations 
it was definitely stated, among other things, that there would be no inter- 
ference with the day to day administration of provincial affairs by responsible 
Ministers. • 

The experience of office by Congress Ministers in the Provinces has shown 
that at least in two provinces, the United Provinces and Bihar, there has 
in fact been interference in the day to day administration of provincial 
affairs as shown hereafter. The Governors, when they iftviteJ Congress 
members to form Minsitries knew that the Congress Manifesto had men- 
tioned the release of political prisoners as one of the major items of the 
Congress policy. In pursuance thereof tlie Ministers begaft the release of 
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political prisoners and they soon experienced delay, which was sometimes 
vexatious^ before the Governors would endorse the orders of release. The 
way releases have been repeatedly delayed is evidence of -the exemplary 
patience of Ministers. In the opinion of the Congress, release of prisoners 
is a matter coming essentially within the purview of day to day adiniiiistra 
tion, which does not admit of protracted discussion with Governors. Tin 
function of Uie Governor is t<j guide amf advise Ministers, and not to inter 
fere witli the free exercise of tlieir judgment in Uie discharge of their day 
to day duty.* If was only wi^en the time came for the WfVrking Commitlet‘ 
to give an annual account to the Congress delegates and to the masses of 
people backing them, that the Committee had to instruct Ministers, who 
were themselves sure of their ground, to order release of \Hc political prisoners 
in their charge and to r&sign if their orders were countermanded. The 
Congress approves ^of and endorses the action taken by tlie Ministers of the 
United Prj)viiK^s and Bihar and congral 4 lates them on it. 

In tlic opinion of the Congress, the interference of the Governor General 
with the deliberate action of the respective Prime Ministers is not merely 
a violation of the assurance alxivc referrt'd to, but it is also a misapplication 
of Section 126(5) of the Government of India Act. There was no Question 
of grave menace to peace and tranquillity involved. The Prime Ministers 
had l>esides in both coses saiisficil themselves from assurances from the 
prisoners concerned and otlierwise of their change of mentality and acceptance 
of the Congress policy of non-violence. Ind^e<i it is the Governor- Generars 
interference which* has. undoubtedly created a situation *that may easily, 
in spite «)f the Congress ^effort to the contrary, become such a grave menace. 

^’he Congress ha^, during tkc short pei:iod tiiai Congressmen have held 
ofl'ice, given sullicient evidence of their sejUsacrihee, administrative capacity 
and constructive ability in the matter of cnactiug legislation for the ameliora- 
tion of economic and social evils. * The Congress gladly admits that a measure 
of co-operation was ^tend^ by the Governors to the Ministers. It has 
been the sincere efforj^ on the part Sf the Congress to exatret what is possible 
from the Act for the public good and to strengthen the peopleun the pursuit 
of their goal of complete independence and the ending of irnjierialistic ex- 
ploitation the masses of India. • 

The Congress does not desire to precipitate a crisis which may involve 
non-\iolerft non-tooperation and direct action consistent with the Congress 
pilicy of truth and non-violence. The Congress is, therefore, at present re 
luctant to instruct Ministers in other provinces to send in their resignations 
by way of protest against the Governor-Generars action, and invites His 
Excellency the Govern or- General to reconsider hi> decision so that the 
Governors may act constitutionally and accept the advice of their Ministers 
m the matter of the release of the political prisoners. 

The Congress regards the formation of irresponsible Ministries as a way 
of disfliising the naked rule of the sword. , The formation of such Ministries 
is calculated to rouse extreme bitterness, inten^al quarrels and further deepen 
the resentment against the British Government. When the Congress ap- 
proved of acceptance of office, with great reluctance and considerable hesita- 
tion, it had no mis^vings about its own estimate of the real nature of the 
Government of India Act. The latest action of the Governor-General justi- 
fies that estimate and not only exposes the utter inadeqiMKsy of the Act to 
bring real liberty to the p ^oplc, but also shows the intention of the British 
^vemment to use an^ intei^ret it not for the expanaton of liberW, but for 
its restriction. •WTiatever, therefore, may be the ultimate result of the 
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preient crisis, the people of India should realise that there can be no true 
fmdom for the country so long as this Act is not ended and new constitution 
framed by a Constituent Assembly, elected on the basis of adult franchise, 
takes its place. The aim of all Congressmen, whether in office or out of 
office, in legislatures or out of legislatures, can only be to reach that goal 
• even though it may mean, as itoft^n must mean, sacrifice of many a present 
advantage, however, beneficial and worthy if might be for the time being. 

On behalf of the U. P. Governor it has been stated that the demonstra- 
tions organised tS welcome the Kakori prisontrs and the speeches delivered 
by some of them had interfered with the policy of gradual release of political 
prisoners. The Co/igress has always discouraged unseemly demonstrations 
and other objectionable activities. The demonstrations and speeches re- 
ferred to by the U. P. Governor were strongly disapproved by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Congress, had similarly 
taken immediate notice of the ^indiscipline which was thus betnayed. Nor 
were they ignored by the Ministers. As a result of these corrective steps 
public opinion rapidly changed and even the j)ersons concerned came to 
realise their mistake. And when six prisoners, one of w'horn w^as a prominent 
member of the Kakori group, were released subsequently, about two months 
after the release of the Kakori prisoners, no demonstrations were held in 
their honour nor any reception was accord eil. to them. Nearly four more 
months have since elapsed and any delay in releasing the remaining fifteen 
prisoners only on account of tfie demonstrations or the. spi^eches connecte<l 
with the prisoners who were released in August, is -now utterly unjustified. 
The responsibility for the maintenance of law and ofder is that of the^inisters 
and they arc entitled to perform their funettons in such manner as thcy4eem 
proper. It is their business to weigh all relevant factors ,in the light of pre- 
vailing circumstances, but their decisions, once taken ought to be accepted 
and enforced. Any interference with thorn in the exercise of their powers 
in the normal day to day administration Js bound to undermine and weaken 
their position. The Congress Ministers nave more than once declared their 
determination to take adequate action in the matter of violent crime, and 
the risk run in releasing prisoners especially when they hav’c abjured the 
path of violence, is altogether imaghiary. , • 

The Congress has given during the past few montl^p amp^e evidence 
of its desire to take severe notice of indiscipline and breach of the code of 
non-violence that the Congress has laid down for itself. Nevertheless the 
Congress invites the attention of Congressmen to the fact that indiscipline 
in speech and action, calculated to promote or breed violence, retards the 
progress of tlie country towards 'its cherished goal. 

In pursuit of its programme of release of political prisoners, the Congress 
has not hesitated to sacrifice office and the op[x)rtunity or passing amelio- 
rative measures. But the Congress wishes to make it clear tliat it strongly 
disapproves of hunger-strikes f6r release. Hunger-strikes embarrass Bie 
Congress in pursuit of its policy of securing release of political prisoners. 
The Congress, therefore, urges those who are still continuing their hunger- 
strike in the Punjab to give up their strike, and assures them that whether 
in provinces where Congressmen hold ministerial offices or in other provinces, 
Congressmc«i will continue their efforts to secure the release of detenus and 
political prisoners by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

In view of the situation that has arisen in t^e country, the Congress 
authorises the Working Committee to take such action a^ it may consider 
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t\cce&sary and to take the direetion of the Ail India Congress Committer 
in dealing with the crisis whenever necessity arises for it.” 

One other achievement of the Haripura session reijuires mention. It 
relates to the Constructive Programnie of the Congress and the better organi- 
zation of National Education so *as to link it to the requirements of the 
nascent nationalism of India. It will be jeme inhered that so early as in 1020 
when the programme of TripJ/p l>oycott was embarked u|H)n, the boycott of 
schools and colleges re<x>gnized by Government or alhliateil to /he University 
attained a e^rtahi measure of jxipularity. And the National sch(x>ls that 
came into existence in the hurry of controversial and pugnacious jK>litics 
were not brought together nor systeniatizeil on any w'ell studied principles. 
They were allow’ed to drift for themselves and with the lifting of the Tripb* 
lK>ycott, the emphasis on this aspect of the Constructive Programme became 
weakenecl. While Xhaddar w^as organize<i with a capital of alK)ut six lacs 
of rupees yi 11)25 (September) as the reside of the partition or partnership 
efTeeted iH'tween the pro-changers and iio-('hangers and the formation of the 
A. I. S. A., while the removal of untouehability rcceiv<‘tl a great impetus by 
tbindhi's fast unto death in 11)82 which resulttHl in tlie creation oi the All 
India Harijan Roanh while later in 11)84, (October) still another auxiliary 
IkxIv was fonncii under the name of All India Village Industries’ Association. 
th<‘ subject of National Education alone rcnmineil apparently negleeUsl. 
Hut Chmdhi had always been saying when his attention was called to the 
matter that he did^not feel that the time Ifad come for the nation to take 
up the subject. That tirfi|e ( anu* in Haripura for the exjierubeiit in handmade 
industries inauguratexi juf the result of the Hombay Resolution, demanded 
a study by the yation so tlnit they might be made lit subjects for study 
by the youth of t^ie nation as part of a syhemc of national (Hlucation. The 
Congress had attacluxi the utmost imixirtainx** to a j>ro|W"r organisation tif 
mass fxlucation since all national progress ultimately dependnl on the method 
and cxHitents and ol)^*elive. of the education provided to the people. It 
was obvious that the ^xisting sy<fem with its anti national and anti-s<Kial 
objectives, its antiquat<xl methods, its limit(*<l s(‘()j)€*s had failed. And 
t<x), the Congress tlmuigh the ministries forme<l anew', would have op[>ortu- 
mties of »t*rvice and of influencing and controlling State <Klu«*ation. It 
was, therefore, onj>ortiine at Ilarifuira to lav down tlie basic priiM’iples which 
should guHJc such txlucation. It was obvious also that the basic ixlucation 
pnivided shoyld Ik* free and compulsorys covering seven years, being imparted 
in the mother tongue an<i centering througliout round -some form of manual 
and productiv e work, with all other activities to be develofxxi or training to 
be given, integrally relattxl as far as possible, to the central handirrafta 
chosen with due regard to the environment of the c hild. 1V» this end, an 
All India hklueation Roanl was cstablishexi witli jk)W(t to frame its own eonsti’* 
tut ion, to raise funds and |>erform all sucdi acts as tnay lx* necessary for the 
fulfilment of its objects. As events turruxl out, howevx*r, the one resolution 
that was destined to play a great part in the ejpsuing years of war and ru- 
mours of war for a year Ivefore it aetualiy broke out was the one relating to 
‘Joreign Policy and war danger* in which the Congress at its Haripura 
session desired to state afresh the policy of the Indian [>eople on the subject. 
It stated Jhat the people of India dcsirccl to live in peace and friendship 
with their neiglTbours 1 with all other countries, and for this purpose 
wished to rcmov'c ail causes of conflict between them. Striving for their 
own freedom and independence as a nation, they desired to respect the free- 
dom of others, And to build up their strength on the basis of international 
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co-operation and i^ood-will. Such co-operation must be founded on a world 
order and a free India would gladly associate itself with such an order, and 
stand for disarmament and collective security. But world co-operation 
would be impossible of achievement so long as the roots of international 
conflict remained and one nation dominated over another and imperialism 
• held sway. In order, therefore, to establish world peace on an enduring 
liasis, imperialism and the exploitation of one, people by another must end. 

During the past few years there had been a rapid and deplorable de- 
terioration in international relations, fascist aggression hacl increased and 
an unabashed defiance of inteniational obligations had become the avowed 
policy of fascist pojvjrs. British foreign policy in .spite of its evasions and 
indecisions, had consistently supported the fascist powers in Germany, 
Spain and the Far East, and must therefore, largely shoulder the responsibility 
for the progressive deterioration of the world situational That policy still 
sought an arrangement with Naesi Germany and had developeil closer rela- 
tions with rebel Spain. It was helping in the drift to imperialist world war. 

India could be no party to such an imperialist war and w'ould not 
f)ermit her man-power and resources to be exploited in the interests of 
British imperialism. Nor could India join any war without the express 
<*onsent of her people. The Congress, therefore, entirely disapproved of 
war preparations being made in India and large-scale manoeuvres and air- 
raid precautions by which it been sought to spread an atmosphere of 
approaching war jn India. In the event of an attempt being made to in 
volvf India in a war, that would l>e resisted. 

The Planning Committee proved to be an elaborate affair with a budget 
of Rs. 50,000 contributed by the Provincial fk)vernments. The Comnflttee 
had been given .six months to finish its labours. But the chairman, Jawahar- 
Jal Nehru approached the President for extension of time up to the end of 
March 1940 as it was impossible for the Cofnmittee to finish its lalxiur before 
that date. The period of the work of tlip Planning Committee was accord- 
ingly extended to 81st March, 1940. • ’ 

Haripura ^and After ^ 

1938 

• • 

Of the dangers of an impending war, the Congress had,, always had 
H lively sense since the year 1927. Several incidents had occurred in the 
decade that intervened in between the Madras session when the alarm was 
first sounded in 1927 and Haripura when almost definitely the war clouds 
l>egan to lower in the Western skies. What the Congress had in mind was 
not that it could avert war, — it looke<l as though the very gods on high 
would not even think of attempting such an impossible undertaking, — but 
that it desired to create public opinion against a possible war which would 
in no wise be a war of India and which for aught the Congress knew might 
work untold liavoc against the interests of India. It w^as, therefore, necessary 
for the Congress to be watchful for eternal vigilance is the price of Liberty. 
Accordingly in view of the critical international situation and the possibilities 
of crisis which must involve India’s interests, a Foreign Affairs Committee 
was forthwith apjxiinted wdiich would keep itself in touch With the interna- 
tional situation and advise the Working Committee thereon and make clear 
to the people of the Foreign countries the Congress viewpoint and policy 
m regard to international affairs as contained in \he Haripura Congress 
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Resolution on the subject, India need not fear foreipi wars and nuhtnry 
invasions in one sense, for the invasion of British and Foreij;^*! <X)nnner(t' 
was always at hand. The establishment of Provincial autonomy and tin 
citing of Federation gave an added impetus to the rapid increase in tiu 
number of companies owned and manageti by foreign nationals and dcsiTibin^» 
themselves with designations such as India Ltd." so as to pass for genuinr, 
Indian concerns. It was the clear vicw^>f the Congress that such iH)nij)anu s 
would only be the instrumehts of robbing India of such little advantagt* or 
benefit as was oxpected from the jxdicy of discnnuiiating pTt>tection wliu li 
had been so far pursued by the Government of India for the develonment ot 
Indian Industries. The corumercial safeguards einboditHl in tlie New Art 
only helped to limit the privileges enjoyed in some mca^trre till ll>ar» and were- 
obviously calculate<l even as tlu*y were intendai to [ireserve to foreign 
particularly the Unitetl Kingdom nationals and capitalists, the exploitaiion 
of India’s naturaf wealth and resources. What the Congress objected to 
was not foreign capital or foreign talent, but their emphiymeiit apart from 
the control, diretdion and nmnagenumt of Indians. Provincial Autonomy 
suddenly created a new situation in whieh matters provincial began to bt' 
administered by Provincial Ministries in provincial interests. It was not so 
previously for the (iovernriu'nt of India to whom tlie (iovernors and the 
IVovincial Governments were r<\sponsib!e, ap|K)int(*tl to high j>osts whom 
they likeil or thought fit. * When once provincial autonomy came inlo^ 
being, it was but natund and |>erhaps ev«n legitimate that each |)rovinet 
should seek to gi\*c [ireference to (jualifuHi rnen of the province over even 
better {|uali tied men of oUier provinces. Hut there w ere certain eomplieations. 
The Provinces of Indiit have ra^t rcmaine<l the same all along. Prior to llt05 
Beffgal, Bihar and Cilriss^j fornuxl one province and the Bengalees who were the 
most educated arM advanced community natujmlly tilled many an im^xirtant 
post and settled anvw here in the^e thre<‘ areas - w hich since Iwcame dilTereiit 
provinces. How' then should tfic Bengalees in Bihar, long settled in the 
province and answenng the rules^f Domicile be treatwl? This was a new 
issue that arose under llVovineial Autonomy. 

The subject assumtxl great im|X)rtaucc in the years lltJi? — JI8 and roused 
an acute ^ntroversy in which a retircrjl Bengalee Judge of tlie High Court of 
Bihar t<x>k a leading jiatt. The matter ha<l been thoroughly gone into and 
the Wording Committee finally resolvwl that the matter be referred to Sn 
Hajendra Prasad and be ticalt with by him in relation to the (|uestion oi 
1. Domicile, 2. Public service, 8. J’xlueation and i. Trade and C'omineree, 
There was ne<*essanly some delay in the delivery of his award by Hajendra 
Babu and the Working Committee rcijuested the Croveniment in Bihar fu 
cease meanwhile from insisting on Domicile certificate and the formalities 
mcidenttil thereto pending dis[X)sal of the matter. On the rejiort ol 
Hajendra Babu the Working Committee came to the foll()w ing d(;eisi<)n at 
Bardoli on 11-1 -89 : 

''The Working Committee have eons!der(*d the rejxirt of Babu Hajendra 
Prasad in regard to the Hengali-Bihari <*ontrftversy and also various memo 
randa, including one from Mr. P. H. Das. The ('ornmittce wish to express 
their appnK'iation of the careful and exhaustive rejxirt prcpartsl by Babu 
Hajendra Prasad and their general agreement with the conclusions arrived 
at by hiid. In«\icw of the fact that several of these conclusions are capable 
of general application, Committee formulate them hereunder. 

1. WTiiie the Committee are of opinion that the rich variety of Indian 
culture and diversity ^f life in the various parts of the country should be 
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preserved and cherished, the idea of a common nationality and a common 
background of our cultural and historical inheritance must always be encour- 
aged, so that India should become a free and strong nation built upon a unity 
of purpose and aim, Tlierefore the Committee wish to discourage all 
separatist tendencies and a narrow' provincialism. Nevertheless, the Com- 
.mittee arc of opinion that in regard to serv'ices and like matters the people 
of a province have a certain claim w^hich cannot be overlooked. 

2. In regard tx) services the Committee are of opinion that there should 
be no bar preventing the employment of any Indian, living in* any part of 
the country, from seeking employment in any other part. But certain 
considerations must govern such employment, apart from the essential 
condition of merit aba efficiency, which is of j)articular importance in the 
higher serv'iees and in the selection of specialists *aiul experts. These con- 
siderations arc : 

(i) A fair rcjirescntation of various communities in the province. 

(ii) Tlic encouragement, as far as possible, of backward classes and 
groups so that they might develop and play their full fpart in 
the national life. 

(iti) A preferential treatment of the people of the jirovinec. It is 
desirable that this preferential treatment should be governed by 
certain rules and regulations framed by provincial governments in 
order to prevent individual ofl'icers from apply ing different standards. 
Further it is desirable *that similar rules slioiild be applicable in 
all provinces. , • 

8. In regard to Bihar no distinction should he'inade between Biharis 
properly so-called and the Bengali-speaking residenls of the province 
bopn or domieihxl there. The, terni Bihari should in fact ificlude lx)th these 
classes and in the matter of services, as well as other matters, an identical 
treatment should be given to lK)th. It is permissible to give a certain pre- 
ference in services to these residents cif tin* province over jicople from other 
provinces. . , • 

4. The praetiee of issuing certificates to domiciles should he alx)lished. 
Applicants for services should state t^iat they ar(‘ residents of or^dornieiled 
in the province. In all appropriate eases the Government will have the 
right to satisfy itself about the c'orreetiiess of the statemei>t befoic making 
an appointment. 

5. Domieih* should he provxxi by evidence that implies that the appli- 
cant has made the province his home. In deciding that he has done so, 
length of residence, [lossession of house or other property, and other relevant 
matters should be taken into consideration and the conclusions arrived at 
on the totality of the evidence available. However, birth in the province 
or ten years’ continuous residence should be regarded as sufficient proof of 
domicile. 

6. All persons holding ap[)dintments under Government should be 
treated alike and promotion^ must be based on seniority coupled with 
efficiency. 

7. There should be no proliibition against any one carrying on trade 
or business in the province. It is desirable that firms and factories, carrying 
on business in a province, should develop local contacts by^ving appoint- 
ments, whenever possible, to residents of the province. But suggestions 
made by Provincial Government to firms and factories in the matter of 
appointment may be misundei stood and therefore shbuld b^ avoided. 
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8. When accominodation is limited in etlucational institiitioi^s, places 
may l>e reserved for different communities in the pn>vinc(' hut the reservation 
should be in a fair proportion. Preference in such educational institutions 
may be ffiven to people of the province. 

9. In Bihar in the areas where Bengali is the sixiken language tlie f 
medium of instruction in primary schools should be Bengali, but in such, 
areas provision should also lx made f5r instruction in Hindustani in the 
primaiy' schools for tlioso wfiose mother- tongue is Hindustani, if there is a 
reasonable mimber of students speaking Hindustani. SfinHarly in Hindu 
stani speaking areas, education in primary* scIkkiIs should he given^through 
the mtxlium of the language of the province, but the State should provide 
for education through fhe medium of any other lan^it^, where there is a 
demand for it on the part of the residents of any district where this other 
language is spoken. 

10. J'he WoAcing Committee earnestjj* trust that the alxive conclusions 
will be accepted and aeteiJ upon by all the parties concerncxl in Bihar and the 
regrettable controversy in the jirovince w^ill cease. 

11. The cHmclusions should also guide the general |K)licy of other 
provincial administrations in these matters herein dealt with/* 

A like affair is the one relating to the disipialifieations and disabilities 
affecting the SUitc subjet ts in the I*rovmee. The .Ml India MarvadiFixleration 
had made a representation • to the C'ongress and the Working Committee 
expressed it as its opinion t hat all the disqualifieations in the way of Govern- 
ment service and TVaqchise affecting State subjects in the Provin(‘cs should 
be rem^^v'ed and the CoiVress (iovenimcnts were requested to take such step 
as might be necessarv Co have tiiis done under S(x*iion262 of the (iovernment 
of India Act. ^ 

Although Provincial Autxinomy was clearly defined in resjxct of. its 
scope and limitations yet there Jirose in actual mirninistration from time to 
time points and issues^whieh could not be visualised either by the (iovernment 
or by the Congress, One such ]f^)int had centred round the release of a 
certain class of jKditic&l prisoners in the Provinces of yiliar and U.P. This 
point has been discusstxi at length in the foregoing pages. A new and alto- 
gether unexpected situation dt velopixi in Orissa wlwn the permanent Ciover 
nor Sir John Huhbaek Vas about to go on leave. The acting appointment 
was giverf toonrMr. Danii.a member of the (jvil Service w ho was sulKxdinate 
to the ministers and as ( oininissioiuT of exc ise hiui intcrjxised certain dilli' 
culties in the way of Prohibition in Orissa. His conduct in committee was so 
imj^x^rtinent that not only did he go b<*yond his limitations as a sulxmiinah- 
officer of the ministry but he virtually insulted t hem by exfiressing his personal 
open ions on prohibition. The a[){K>intment of such a jxrson was considcreil 
highly undesirable and was in eoritravcnUon of the usual (*onvention [irevail- 
ing in other countries. It was obviously difficult for ministers to act as 
ministers to those who had beerr their sulxirdinates and w lio might liave in 
fact fallen into disfavour with them.* The rninisiers in Orissa under 
the circumstances t<x>k tfie only course ofxn tft them and Icxlged their protest 
against the appointment expressing at the same time their strong disagree*- 
ment with it and the Congress Working Committee invited the authorities 
to revise the appointment and incidentally suggested the adoption of the 
rccogniscfl convention elesewhere of appointing Chief Justice as the acting 

• In Hindustani, but if tbere is a reisouable nunilxr of Bengali speaking student* 
they sholud be taught in^eagali. 
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Governor. It is a matter for gratification tliat the threatened crisis was 
averted at the last moment by the cancellation of his leave by Sir John 
Habback under the following notification : — “ In view of the unstabilit>^ 
of the political situation which he would be bound to leave to his successor, 
H. E. the Governor of Orissa does not fed justified in proceeding ivith his 
original plan and considers that he has in the interests of the province no 
option but to ask for the cancellation of the leave granted to him. The 
Secretary of State has accedf'd to his request with the concurrence of the 
Governor General.” • 

Responsible Government irn|)lied the }>ower of legislature to change the 
ministries as and when occasions arise and the very first instance of a cabinet 
crisis arose in Sind, tht youngest province of India so* early as in March 1938. 
But in provinces where no single party has a clear* majority as the Congress 
had in six provinces, the formation of new minis tr^^ is not half so easy as 
the deposition of the existing one. Responsibility always brings in its train 
a certain measure of discontent and it has been rightly observed that for one 
douhtful friend a Premier makes, he makes ten certain enemies. But if the 
Premier is supported by an unshakable majority the antagonisms that follow 
his decisions and acts, pass over him as so many gusts of wind, only perhaps 
to refresh him but not to supplant him. When, however, there is no such 
clear majority behind his back, a number of common foes would make a 
common cause— since f)olitics finds strange b(d-fellows,— successfully and 
unseat the Minitrv* When, therefore, the Sind Ministry was voted down 
and the Premier had to resign, the formation of an alternative ministry 
largerly was dependent upon the attitude of friendliness or otherwise 
that might be adopted by the Congress Party# towards, the aspirants to ofl^ce. 
On this occasion the leader of the Sind Assembly Congress Party was invited 
by fhe Governor to explain tl^e Congress attitude towards the crisis. That 
was unex{>ectcd, to be sure, for the strengtlf of the Congress Party was only 
eight out of the total strength of 00 of whom no party wmmanded an 
absolute majority in the Sind Legislati^V Assembly. . It w'as out of the 
question that by any jeombination, the eight Congress tnembers could form a 
ministry for such a ministry would be only precarious and be based upon 
uneasy, nay undesirable, alliances with other groups. The Congress, there- 
fore, took the correct attitude that the Congress flirty w^as prepared and 
was willing to lend support to the new coalition that was being formed to 
replace the fallen ministry. A point worth noting here is that Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux, the leader of the New' coalition in a letter to the leader of the 
Congress Party assured the leader of the Congress Party that if he (Allah 
Bux) formed a ministry, his {X)licy and programme would be in general 
accord with those of the Congress. Under the circumstances the Congress 
Party replied to the effect that w^hile retaining its full freedom to oppose 
any legislative or administrative action of the New' MinistrY> they would 
watch its work for a reasonable time and would not till then initiate or support 
a move w’lueh would defeat the mmistry and that thereafter the C ongress 
Party would be free to determine their final policy. Thus was the way paved 
for the formation of coalition ministry and the events that happened in Sind 
virtually^ repeated themselves later in Assam so that in due course there were 
Congress or coalition ministries virtually in eight provinces out of eleven. 
The Central Executive and the Parliamentary Board of the^ Congress were 
kept in close touch with the developments in various Provinces and the final 
decisions were mostly taken by the latter and confirmed by the form^. 
The administration of six provinces by C'ongress Miftistries* w^as bound in 
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the v«ry nature of things to throw up even so many complication;; arising 
ffom the course of events or from the personal equation of the mimsters. 
One such event of melancholy interest occurred in connection with the C.P. 
Ministry. There a crisis arose in connection with the exercise of clemene> 
by the minister of justice in respect of a high placed prisoner wIk> was t^ou 
victed of the ofTence of conunitUiig rape. The Minister concerned expresst^l 
his regret and offered his resignation Vliile the ministers of C.P. and th<' 
Congress Parliamentary Parfy in the Province were satisfied with tlic apulo|^\\ 
the minister had tendered in that, not realising the gravity of the cases liV 
was dealing with he did not share the responsibility of his actions with lus 
colleagues, the Working Committee was anxious to shift the issue more clearly 
and felt that in order tb arrive at a just decision the question to be con 
sidered was whether thenninister had committed a grave error of judgment 
amounting to a miscarriage of justice. If he did then the resignation was 
the only ^proper ^course in the interest justice, purity of administ ration 
and the honour of womanhood. If on the other hand, Uicrc is no miscarriage 
of justice, there was no need for resignation nor iK>ssibly for an aj^>ology. 
The matter obviously required close investigation oy a competent judicial 
authority as there was also another case of intended clemency in respect of a 
prisoner who had been guilty of insurance fraud.'' It was well that the 
appeal to the public by the Working Committee to await their final decision 
after such investigation by a reputed lawyer was heartily rcsnondcxl to and 
for months together there was a sulxiutxii*ct)ling maintained by the Nation 
under the stress oT a spnreme s<‘nse of civic and national responsibility. The 
rnattea was referred to\Sir Manmathanath Mukerji, a retired judge of the 
(^cutta High Court and w]i#n his refK>rt was placed before the minister 
( oncerned he resigired bis ministership and thus while maintaining the good 
name of the Confess, rctrieve<l liis owii’honoiir and rose in public estimartion 
for the events that take place iji the earlier years of a national Government 
carried on under very trying conditions would serve as examples or warnings 
to posterity according as the decisions taken were correct, being conceived 
in public spirit or otnerwise, under a sense of false personal prestige. 

Civil Liberty 

• 

WTiUe in Qpmbating the scheme of Provincial Autonomy in the eight 
provinces out of eleven in which Congress was in power or weiled iiifiuencr, 
various obftacles were to be faced emanating from the bureaucracy, on the 
one side, there were equally embarrassing situations created from the other 
side, — namely, the more a^ent spirits of the C<uigrcss organization, whose 
idealism tended still to overshadow their sense of the real. Their touch 
with the actualities of life sought naturally to j>epper the programme of civic 
liberties in the provinces. The prosecution of a Congressman for sedition 
under Section I24A in South India shar}>encd the irritation of some of these 
younger friends — notably of the socialist group and the Working Committee 
had early in 1988 to deal with and dispose^of a resolution they hod given 
notice of at a meeting of the A.I.C.C. in October 1987. This afford^ an 
opportunity for a full review by the Committee of the situation in the various 
provinces and the dilBculties inherent in the then situation and while record- 
ing their approval of the work done by the Congress Ministries, appreciated 
the further efforts be*r'g made to enlarge the bounds of civil liberty and 
implement the Congress programme. But the supreme point was as the 
Committee pc8ntcd cfbt, to “ adhere to the Congress policy of non-violence 
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and to discourage all incitements to violence.” Accordingly, the Committee 
appealed to Congress Committees and individual Congressmen to help to 
<Teate an atmosphere of peaceful, disciplined action in the country and to 
warn erring Congressmen against any tendency which militated against 
the Congress policy of non-violence. Where necessary, Qongress Committees, 
were required to take disciplinary actions against Congressmen who offended 
against Congress [xdicy. At the sahne time, t*he Congress Ministries were 
required to guic^e themselves by the principle of Civil Liberty and the demo- 
cratic approach by means of persuation rather than by coetcive action 
although when the latter became necessary, it would have to be inevitably# 
taken but ‘ such coercive action should only he taken,’ said the Committee, 

” where there has beeh Violence or incitement to violence or strife.” 

Things did not materially improve since the aforesaid resolution was 
passed in January 1988. The Working Committee had, to revert to the 
subject in September 1988. In. the meantime it was further o'iscovered 
that there were instances of interference with the ordinary administration 
of the Country’s affairs by Congress Committees, seeking to influence officers 
and other members of the services. The obvious duty of Congress Com- 
mittees and Congressmen was there, doubtless, of offering mutual co-operation 
as between themselves and the members of the services in matters of public 
concern but the former were in no wise to interfere with the due course of 
administration. On the larger question of Civil Liberty, the situation was 
tending to deteriorate instead of ihn proving during the pre\ious eight months 
and the A.I.C.C. felt called upon to record its oamion in the following 
uncompromising and unequivocal terms : — • 

Inasmuch as people including CongreLsmen have* been found in Vhe 
name of Civil Liberty to advocate murder, arson, looting ar<d class war by 
violent means and several newspapers are currying on a campaign of falsehood 
and violence, ealeulated to incite the readers to violence and to lead to 
communal conlliets, the ('ongress warns the jiublic that Civil Liberty does 
not cover acts of violence, incitement to violence or projiiblgation of palpable 
ffilsehoods. In spite, ‘therefore, of Congress }K)licy on Civil Liberty remaining 
uuclianged Congress will, (*ousistently with its tradition, supjxjrt measures 
that may be undertaken by the Congress Governii*ents for the (Jefence of 
life and property.” , . 

In the range of Provincial Autonomy striking events occurred indifferent 
provinces and it would have been a matter for surprise if w hen a w hole nation 
was growing its way through narrow gullies and dark alleys to freedom, some 
pitfalls and mishaps had not oecurreil. The wonder really is that they are 
so few. A conference of the Premiers w'as held in May 1938 (12th to 14th). 
AH the seven Premiers attended with some of their colleagues. Naturally 
the one question that merited and obtained their attention was that of 
iH>ordination and cooperation amoi]gst the Congress Provinces. In the last 
analysis India is one and indivisible. The division of subjects into Central 
and Provincial is a mere convenience, w^hiie the distinction betw'een Congress 
and non-Congress provinces is an unfortunate circumstance which time 
and better understanding and wider national aw'akening alone could obliter- 
ate. The Premiers’ Conference considered the general agrarian policy, 
Labour and Industrial Reconstruction, Development of Power resources and 
Power supply. Rural Reconstruction and Education, Revenue sources, 
Taxation and Finance. The U.P. Government undertook to call a conference 
of all the provinces to examine possibilities of new^ lources^bf revenue for 
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constructive purposes, ami Bomba} to call another for Jail Befonn* There 
was no reason "Why each province should not specialize' the study of one 
particular subject, Madras for instance, the socio-ethical subjects such as 
Prohibition, Temple entry and Debt relief, Bombay — Labour, U.P. and 
Bihaf — Tenancy Reform and Azarian problem, Assam which was shortly 
to join the seven 0>n^rcss provinces^— mineral resources, Orissa ariistiV 
<'ottagc industries, and C.P,— Industrial and Mineral rt'sources. These arc 
casual suggestions. Madras took up the Zernindari proUcni, Bombay 
Prohibition,* U.P. — Jail Reform. Indeed all provinces hJve in the long run 
to tackle all problems. Only the s[>ecial study of Sales Tax by Madras 
might profit even a non-Congress province like the Punjab. The Premiers’ 
Conference paved the way for the Planning which was shortly 

taken up. 

Assam ^ * •« 

Congress ministries liegan with six provinces, Sind became annexcil 
early in 1988. Towanls the end of the year, a like crisis arose in Assam where, 
on a no-confidence motion being about to be movcil in the Assembly on 
September 18, the Premier fores taUe<i it by an announcement on tlie same 
day in the Assembly that he had submitted his resignation to the Ciovermir 
as several colleagues of his had left his party and joiiUHi tlie opposition. 
ThexeiipKni tlie leader of the Congress party on Ix'ing summoiied by the 
(ik>vemor unclcrt(X)k to form the Ministry with the full* concurrence of the 
Congre^ss authorities aHy formal a coalition cabinet, — (he second of the kind 
in India, but one in which, though the ministry was called a coalition ministry, 
th€ Premier was thb only Congress Minister. 

• 

Andhra Province 

• 

The problems of*j)rovincial aatonoiny arose as much from the habits and 
customs of the pcopicvonccrncti as from the composition of the population in 
each province. While provinces like 17.1^. had a * homogeneous, mono- 
linguistic pe)pulation, that of provinces like Madras, Hornbay and C.P. were 
rnultilin^iistic. PeopU of Northenf India arc as much strangers to the 
diflicultij^s and pven discussions arising from these dilTcrcnccH of language 
in the South as the people of the South are apt to bedgnorant of thedilhcultie^s 
in the North arising from diffcrencers of religion. However, the Southern 
Province w'as facing the trouble of a hundnxi Andhras in the Ix^gislaturr 
not knowing Tamil, Malayalani, Kanarese, an ecpjal number of Tamils cor- 
respondingly situated and ten each of the Malayaiees and the Kanarese not 
knowing the other two languages and over a hundred members or half of the 
Assembly not knowing F^nglish. llic only renuxly to this situation was the 
separation of the Andhra Provinec from the rest of the Pmvinee and the 
carving out of a Kanarese [irovince cofnpoundtMi of areas in Madras and 
Bombay and of a Maiayali enclave. Accordingly in July 1988, deputations 
of Andhra and Kerala Separation and Karnataka Unification deputations 
waited on the Working Committee who heard them at great length and passed 
the following resolution : — 

Hafing heard the views of the deputations of the Andhra P.C.C., 
the Andhra Mala, iabha, the Kamatak Unificiation Cximrnittee, the 
Karnatak P.C.C. and the Kerala P.C.C, on the question of the redistri- 
bution of proviflees in India on a linquistic basis for administrative 
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purposes, this Committee declares that the resolution of the Madras 
legislature on linguistic provinces and of the Bombay legislature on the 
separation of the Karnatak province were passed with the previous 
sanction of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and the fuD approval of 
this Committee. This Committee desires to assure the people of the 
area concerned that the solutioij of this question would be undertaken 
as a part of the future scheme of the Government of India as soon as 
the Congresr has the power so to do and calls upon the people of these 
areas to desist from any further agitation in this behalf which* may divert 
attention from the main issue now before the country. ’ 


C. P. 


There remains in the domain of Provincial Autonomy the most outstand- 
ing event of the year, yea of the flijit period of Congress Ministries. In C.P. 
a storm developed. There had been for some time rumblings in th^ political 
skies, clouds lowering, thunder and lightning and at last the storm blew. 
Difference arose between one minister and another. The Chief Minister 
tendered his resignation to the Governor without the knowledge of his 
colleagues and brought about a constitutional crisis and was resummoned 
to form a ministry, all this either without the knowledge of the Working 
Committee or against their expressed opinions. The matter is so weighty in 
imjKjrtance and so delicate in character that those interested in knowing 
the full details may a^lvantageously study the statement bn the subject by 
the President of the Parliamentary Board which is ^tven in Pages 17 to 29 
Bulletin IV — 1938, August 16. 

Suffice it to say that the Chief Minister resigned aikl a new leader Mis 
appointed by tlie party though the jirevious leader was allowed to contest, 

(a) Budget and Military 

While the Provincial Governments were assiduously fighting their battles 
on untrodden ground and with antagonisms springing from unexpected 
(|uarters, the old guard was giving battle may be less effectual but more 
jiersevering to the Central Government which continued to be pemonal and 
absolute and therefore wholly unresponsive alike to popular opinion and 
popular appeal. The Budget session of the Central Legislattire op^?lied with 
an adjournment motion from the Congress Party to censure the opicial policy 
of mechanisation of the British section of the Indian Army. Five British 
regiments would be mechanised at the total cost of Rs. 21,500,000 of which 
British Government would pay no more than Rs. 8,000,000 and the rest, 
namely, Rs. 18,500,000 would be paid by India. The policy was grossly 
unfair in that the British units of the Indian army were to be mechanised 
with Indian money and Indian regiments excluded from it. 

Mr. Gadgil’s resolution urging, association of elected members of the 
Central Legislature with the Indian army was passed with the addition of the 
foUowmg proviso moved by Shri Asaf Ali: Provided the functions of the 

said Committee shall include tendering advice to the Governor- General in 
Council on such matters as he may refer to the Committee from time to 
time with particular reference to (1) sending Indian Troops outside India; 
(2) new proposals involving additional expenditures; and (8^J Indianisation 
of the army. ' 

On F ebruary 28th, Finance Member, Sir James Grigg presented the Central 
Budget. This was to be followed by a general discussion, wheA the disclosure 
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of a sinister move on the part of the Administration proval a signal for 
dramatic scene both in the Central Assembly and the Council of State. When 
the Legislative Assembly met to take up the general debate on the budget, 
Shri Bhuiabhai Desai, Leader of the OpjK>sition, made a statement in tlu 
course of which he made it clear that the Congress Party, Indepimdents. 
Congress Nationalists and IX^mocrats Jiad agreeil to take no part in the* 
general discussion of the budget and as and when demands for grants were 
moved they proposed without speech to defeat them. Thj^ decision, he stud, 
was taken in order to protest against the GovernmenCs action in breaking 
a salutary convention which h^ been followixJ ever since the year 19*24 
of allowing the House tp express itself by a direct vote* on the jxdicy of the 
(Government under two heads ‘'Defence” and “External AITairs.” The 
Finance Member in his reply said that under the New Act it was mandatory 
to exclude “ Defcnce ” and “ External Affairs ” from the vote of the 
Assembly# When Sir James movi^l the fir*!? demand under tlie head Customs, 
the Op|)osition inernlK*rs without moving any cut motion cliallengcil a divi- 
sion. The demand was defeated by 64 votes to 40. A similar fate was 
shared by other demands movcxl by the Finance MemlH*r. Over 70 items 
that usually occuj)y a whole fortnight were thrown out within a day and a 
tialf. The rejected demands were, however, reslonxl by the (rovernor-lGeneral. 
Tile Assembly answered by throwing out the finance bill, liie house reje<*t(xl 
hy 68 votes to 48 the rceommendtxl finance bill also. The Council of State 
staged a more dramatic jirotest against This arbitrary^ curtailment of a 
cherished right, wl^^l members of the progressive and Congrovss groups 
w’alked^out of the ehajnbcr. when a general discussiofi on the budget was 
init^ted. * • • 

The practice# of refired (Government servants taking up appointn^ent 
with firms with which they had dealings while*in (jovernment servi(*e was the 
subject of a cut motion. Shri tlhulabhai Desai argued that the pensions 
of such (iovernment fjftirers shouUI be forfeited. 

* • , . 

(b) Labour 

In the domain of Jhc Central Jjcgislalure, there were several matters 
calling for urgent action by way of pr<'paration. It might be that (Vnlral 
res{x>nsib?lity wAs not inauguraU^l as yet, luwertheless it was hound tx> eom< 

into being s^X)ner or later, ?ax>ner rather limn later, and the Omgress was 

striving to prepare its liouse better to re<'eive ih(* Central bridegroom and 
his party, than it was when the Provincial bridegr(K>ms knex-ked at its dr>ors 
in July i987. Lalxiur is an iinjKirtant branch of admiru.strution and although 
the Provincial (Governments had ample fK>w'ers to deal with the problcrn.s 
incidental thereto, still if a uniform {xilicy should be pursued, the Central 
(Government might in its own day take interest and assimilate the practice 
prevalent in different provinces. 'I’he Bombay (Government had already 
made ready, suitable legislation for the Wf Province. But the Labour 
Committee of the Congress met in May 1988 and the Chief Ministers of certain 
provinces and their representatives from others att(*nded the deliberations. 
Bombay and the U.P. had appointed Committees for enquiry into the wages 
and cond^ons of workers engaged in the Textile Industry. It was urged that 
such provinciaf committees appointed for the purpose of enquiry into condi- 
tions of Labour or Trade Union Disputes should be mainly com|K>sed of men 
associated with publij life and national movements, was a matter for 
rejoicing that tRe recommendations of the Bombay Textile Inquiry (Committee 
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should have been accepted by the Bombay (Congress) Government and have 
been generally carried out by the employers in the Bombay Presidency. 
Bihar too had toed the line with U.P. and Bombay, and the Sugar, Mining, 
Ginning, Pressing and other organized industries were awaiting investigation. 
The scope of enquiry was generally to be widened so as to embrace work and 
' wages in shops. lk>mbay was forgijig ahead with its legislation embracing 
within its scope provision of leave with pay* during sickness. What was 
more, the Barad^ Government had notified the introduction as from 1st 
August 1938 of a 9-hour day thus setting an example to other States. The 
Bombay Government cxtcndetl its Factory Act to factories employing 10 
persons or more, w[;ii]e both Bombay and U.P. had issued orders for the 
compulsory establishment of creches. The proposals of Bombay to introduce 
I^ohibition in the industrial city of Ahmetiabad was as much a Labour Law' 
as a moral reform. 

Industrial Planning. 

So early as in August 1987, — hardly a month after the Congress had 
formed Ministries in the six provinces, the Working Committee contemplated 
the formation of an Expert Committee to explore the possibilities of an All 
India Industrial Plan and to this end as a preliminary step, the President 
of the Congress was authorized in July 1988 to convene a conference of the 
Ministers of Industries and oalkxi for a report oT the existing industries 
operating in dilTerent provinces -and the needs and p^jssibilities of new' ones. 
Such a conference was held at Delhi on the 2nd and 8rd October 1938. Its 
object was to consider urgent and vital problems, tlie sphition of which,was 
necessary to any scheme of natloual reconstruction and^ social planning. 
SuTih solution would naturally require extensive surveys and collection of 
(lata, as well as clearly dclimxl scxial objective. And too, many of these 
problems could not be dealt with on aj)rovincial basis effectively as the 
interests of adjoining provinces are inter-linked. Comprehensive River 
surveys were necessary for the formulation of a policy to prevent disastrous 
IIockIs, to utilize the water for purpose of irrigation, to consider the problems 
of soil erosion, to eradicate malaria* and for the ^ development «^of hydro- 
electric and other schemes. Tliis involves survey of a whole river valley 
and large-scale State planning based upon the joint and cootdinaW action of 
several provinces. In tlie Premiers’ Coiifeence convened iij May 1988 
by President Subash Chandra Bose, problems of Industrial Reckons true tion, 
P|)wer Resources and supply as well as the general question of coordination 
aihongst the provinces liad come up for consideration and those present 
favoured the idea of appointing a committee of experts to advise the Congress 
Ministries on these various problems. At the conference of Industrial 
Ministers, Subash Babu delivered an instructive inaugural address in which 
be foresaw the details of national ^reconstruction in an Independent India, 
and declared that however mi^h one might improve agriculture scientifically 
and — greater efficiency in agricultural methods might after all mean side 
by side with more food and cheaper food, also more unemployment, the real 
remedies to poverty and unemployment, the real guarantee to better clothing, 
better housing, better edu<3ation and greater leisure lay not in mere Industrial 
recovery, but in Industrialization. Industrial revolution ihay be an evil, 
but it is a necessary evil, the ills of which it was up to us to mitigate but the 
march of the Revolution itself must be a forced one like in Russia — ^not 
gradual as in Britain. To Subash Babu there was no conflict between 
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cottage imlustries and large-scale industries, but the nation must rtHHvneile 
itself to industrial revolution on the one hand and determine which industries 
should be develoixxl on a cottage basis and which on a large-scale basis. 
He succinctly laid down the principles of national planning which I'onsisicd in 

(1) aiming at National autonomy in our principal netxis, 

(2) development of power supply ir^tal prcxluction, machines and t(H)ls * 
manufacture, essential chemicals, transj:>ort and communication 
indi^stries, etc., 

(8) Tackling the problem of Tei'hnical education and technical research, 

(4) a {>ermanent national ^cse^i^eh tx^ui^cil, 

(5) Economic surve,y of the present Industrial |K>aition. 

From these principles y\ould arise the following problems : - 

(1) A proper economic survey of each province. 

(2) Co-ordina4ion between cottage Industrie's and large-scale Industrie's 
with a view to prevent overlappiftg. 

(8) The' advisability of having a rt'gional distribution of Industries, 

(4) Technical training of students in India and abroad, 

(5) Provisions for Technical Hesearch, and 

(6) A Committe'v* of experts to advise on the problems of Industria- 
lisation. 

The personnel of the Planning (\)mnnttec was soon announct'il and 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was just then in KngUmd was apjK>intexl its Chairman. 
If we may anticipate the anliious labours of (be (ornimitlce with its 27 
sub-eommittxe’s which <S\tcnded over the years IDHH-dp and 40, until the 
Civil Disobedience ‘Movc^rm nt be^an in November 1040, it must he said that 
lalxirious and patient «^v(j'rk was cfoiu* by some of the best seluUars and savants 
t)f India, administrators and teehiueians niul tlie deliberations of the Co}f\- 
initt'fs run into \olumc, which deserve and would amply repay perusal. 
It may be mentioned tliat Mr. J*C. Kumarappa resigntxl from the Cotbigc 
industries owing U) <Iil1\:ren('t-s of opinion.. 

(e) States 

Amongst the different f>roblems*of all-India interest which vitally 
eonceriKtl the Congress, that relating to the St4it<s, had worked it/i way tt) 
the torem8st plate, and as time ad valued , as Provincial Autonomy was 
making itselCfelt montli after month in provin<'e after province, the* jKilitieal 
consciousness of the States not only became marked I)ut ereate<i situations 
ere long which came u[) constantly of course by voluntary choice, Ixfore 
Gandhi and tlie Working Committee. W’e have u»ready seiai how in the 
South, the States of Travaneorc and Mysore figure prominently in current 
liistory. Hyderabad joine<l the order iK'timcs. Tfie rf*prcssive jKilicy 
pursue<J in Travancore became the subject of wide comment in India, and 
vital concern to the All India C'ongress CpinmitUe when it met in Delhi in 
September 1038. There was an aerimonious g[>ntroversy I>ciwccn the Tra- 
v^ancore State and the State Congres.s as to tli<* eliaracter of the latter’s objee - 
tive. Tlie demand for responsible Government under the of tlie State* 
was unexceptionable and a suitable committee might be appointed to explore* 
the possibihty of granting it. An equiry by a jurist outside the State of unim- 
peachable impaftiality mto the ‘recent’ happenings including tlu? charges 
made by the State of pro.ocutions justifying State measures including firing 
on unarmed people res^ting in deaths and injuries. That was the demand 
put forth by the A.I.CX. in Delhi together with ‘amnesty to the prisoners/ 

H. Cr— V, 11—7 * 
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While Travancore was going ahead, Hyderabad issued ordinances which 
appeared to give the State {x>wer altogether in excess of requirements and 
Revere repression was going on in the Eastern Agency States of Talcher and 
Dhankanal as well as in the North in Kashmir and Sahawal. 

But the State that figured largely in tiie public eyes and suffered largely 
in the public estimate was Mysore. , This State had made a good reputation 
for the conformity of its standards and systems of administration to those of 
the British Ind*v^ provinces, on account of the forty years’ interval in 
which it liad been directly under British administration, bt^gan to live on that 
reputation and presently as is inevitable w'ith all that live on the accumulated 
assets in the fiast, begfin to lose credit in the political market. Oral warnings 
and prohibitory orders in regard to the ‘ Independence Day ’ and in regard 
to what was called compendiously though mysiifyingly ‘ subversive activities,’ 
demand of securities from individuals, restraint orders - these were the order 
of tlic day. The firing on unarmed crowds at Vid liras wad dha after the 
eonclusioa of a hxal Temple celebration in 1988 came as the crowning point 
and the culmination of a [xilicy of repression that could not tolerate with any 
spirit of forbearance, the rapidly growing spirit of patriotism and national 
consciousness sedulously and unerringly cultivated on the principles of IVuth 
and Non-violence. One relieving feature was the appointment of an enquiry 
committee which condemned the conduct of the oflicials, but virtually justified 
the thing at Viduraswatham in April, 1988. It was only just then that 
Gandhi had sent two members of Ihc Working Committee, 7 ~Sree Vallabhbhai 
J. Patel and Sri Kripalani. The importance of the ^'yibject demands a closer 
«tudy which can bo best made from the authoritative jiublicatiort of the 
Congress on it, w'hi(*h wc extract below* : — • m 

X “An order was issiic^l under Section 144 by the District Magistrate 
banning the hoisting of national Hag, proliibiting holding of meetings and 
making speixdies. The order w'as deficxi by residents of the Viduras- 
watham village in Kolar district (ab(>ui 50 miles from Bangalore) when 
they assembled at a jiublie meeting estimated at 'i0,000. The gathering 
was dwlarixi an unlawful assembly by the District Magistrate and 
ordered to disperse. The meeting not having dispersed, Jthe police 
opentxl fire which rcsuUwl, as is allegtxi, iii persons killed and 48 
seriously iiijurtxl. The oilieial account of the casualties varied, the 
estimate being between ten to twelve killed and some injured. The 
news of this indiscriminate I'lring sent a thrill of horror tlirough the 
whole country. The Working Committee of the Mysore State Congress 
]>assed a resolution condemning the indiscriminate firing and giving 
liberty to Congressmen to disobey prohibitory order in order to vindicate 
fundamental rights and maintain their self-respect. The Mysore Govern- 
ment issued a Communique giving official version of the facts surrounding 
the tragedy. It justified firing as a measure of self-defence against 
mob violence. It however appointed an inquiry committee of three 
^judges. The Mysore Stkte Congress also apjxiinted a Committee of 
inquiry. Mahatma Gandhi in the course of a press-statement made an 
appeal to the Mysore Government to read the symptoms of popular 
awakening in Mysore and divest itself of its autocracy. 

To study the situation at close quarters and also if possible to 
bring about a settlement between the Mysore Congress and the Mysore 
Government Shri Vallabhbhai Patel and Shri J. B. Kripalani proceeded 
fo Bangalore. They had several consultations With leaders of the 
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Mysore Congress and also intcr\aew8 with the Diwan Sir Mirza Isniail. 
As a result of these a compromise formula was evolved the terms of 
which arc as stated below. The terms of settlement comprise all the 
demands made by tlie State Congress at their conferent'e h<dd at ShiVa- 
pura shortly before. 

‘*(1) Recognition of Mysore^ Congress ; (2) declaration by Uu* 

Mysore Government th^^ it is open* to the Reforms Clomrnittee to discuss 
and recommend responsible Government for Mysorj^tate ; (8) four 
Congressmen who resigned from the Reforms Committee to lx* re- 
nominated with three additional Congressmen to be selected by the 
State Congress ; (4) the Satyagraha to be called b)^ State Congress ; 
(5) general amnesty to political prisoners and vritlfdrawal of all repressive 
orders ; and (6) the Tlag dispute to be settltni on the lines suggested by 
Mahatma Gi|ndhi, namely, that the Congress Hag should be flown along 
witl^the State flag on ail ceremonial occasions. But at nurely party 
functions of the Congress only the National Ihig is to be flown. 

“ On May 17 the Gov ernment of Mysore passed orders declaring their 
policy in regard to recognition of the Mysore State Congress, and cogiiab' 
matters. The order accordext recognition to the Congress party in the 
State; acoef)tc(i the addition of three new members selei'ted by the 
Congress party to the Constitutional Committee ; accepted Gandhiji’s 
compromise fonnula on the flag issue and provided assurances regarding 
the release c^f [>oIiti(*al prisoners an?l tlu* withdrawal of prohibitory 
orders. These aettf. Government hopej will mark \hc inauguration of 

a hew era of prog;-^s and prosperity in tlic States,*’ 

• 

^ The settlement!^ was of course the result of talks over dilTercnt matters 
with the State atithorities and the prisoners yi Jails and the Working Com- 
mittee approvxxi of the settlement efTceUxi by the Sardar and the Acharya 
as between the State and the Mysore Congress. In furtherance of such a 
settlement, the Mysore GdvcrnnK*nt themselves issued a annmunique and 
the Working CoinindAcc ( ongratulatird in June 10H8,,t.he Maharaja and his 
advisers on the prompt manner in w hich they were earry ingout tlie settlement. 
One of t^ie items oi dispute in Mv^re centrtxi round tlic (juestion of the 
National Flag and l>otrt sides were advistxi to take care to see that no dis- 
resjxxrt vms irnplitxi by anything done either to the Stale Flag or the National 
Flag, The linal status of the National Flag, it was |>oinUxi out, would 
depend iiof u[x>n the ability to exercise eom pulsion but upon the correct 
conduct of Congressmen and the progressive record of service that the (x>ngrcss 
established in the country. The National Flag ih a synilx)! of non-violence! 
and national unity to be brought about by means strictly truthful and 
non-violent. On the larger question of States as such, it was clearly dtxdared 
that though there was a growing party amongst Congressmen who sought the 
total abolition of StaU's as a relic of the middle age^s, the policy of the Congress 
os a whole had till then Ix'cn and reniAiruxl as one of friendliness to Uie 
States in the hojx! that they would rewgmzc flic signs of the times and estab- 
lish resj)onsible Government within their borders and otherwise extend and 
guard the liberty of the people under their jurisdictions. 

Tliough India has been a subject country, yet the Indian National 
Congress*has ifhifomily and consistently recognized its international position 
which today may not u politically of the desired status, but which it is up 
to the country and the Congress to elevate to its deserved level from the 
larger point oFview df humanity. Here is her neighbour^ China passing for 
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©rcr four years through the agony of internal troubles and external threats 
and to which we owed the obligations that flow from the sense and sympathies 
of neighbourliness — apart from those associated with the common citizenship 
of an oriental continent. It was» therefore, decided to send a motor-ambuf- 
ance unit with necessary doctors and nurses to the Chinese National Govern- 
Vnent. This was as it should be former since Japanese aggression in China 
began in 1987, the Congress had repeatedly expressed its sympathy for the 
Chinese in their s^^ggle for freedom and peace and pro-Chinese demonstrations 
were held all over the country. A sum of Rs. 8,000 was collected but monetary 
relief would not be as gotxl a demonstration of India’s solidarity with the 
Chinese as an ambuiapee unit with a contingent of Indian doctors. Dr. M. 
Atal was placet! in charge of it. He won golden opinions all round by his 
affability and devotion and after two years’ artluous work, returned to 
India late in 1940, leaving the noble task undertaken on behalf of India into 
the hands of his colleagues. One cnember of the party. Dr. Kotnis died in 
China. Over in Zanzibar conditions improved. The boycott in India of 
the cloves of the colony which was made ever so tight till the middle of the 
year (June 1988) told in the end^nd an agreement was reached between the 
Indian community and the Zanzibar Government, subject to confirmation 
by the Indian National Congres.s. The provisional agreement arrivixl at on 
May 4, was on the one hand approved by the Colonial Government and on 
the other in due course by the Indian National Congress. Meanwhile Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai J. Patel, the President of the clove l>oycott, committee issued 
the following staU rnent : — 

^ * 

“ The C^)loniaI Olliee of England haying appfovexi the agreement in 
regard to clove dispute between the Zanzibar (A)vernment and *the 
^ Indian community in Zanzibar, the agreement has •now become an 
accomplisluxl fact. The W'^orking Committee of the Indian National 
Congress has already given its approval to the said agreement and, 
therefore, all the conditions for lifting the boycott on cloves now stand 
complctelyJulhlUHl. I, therefore, declare on b('ha!f of the Clove Boycott 
Committee that the boycott is now formally lifted and the dealers are 
‘ now free to resume dealings in cloyes both of Zanzibar and M^agaskar. 

I take this opjxirtunity of drawing the attention of the public to a 
very signifying appeal made by the Working Committee in its resolu- 
tion on the subject of the Zanzibar Agreement, The Ckimmittee trust 
that the general public, particularly the retailers, will patronize those 
firms that have loyally adhered to the boycott in preference to those who 
have not. I am confident that the public of India will respond to tiiis 
appeal in a full measure. 

“ On behalf of the Clove Boycott Committee, I congratulate the 
Indian community in Zanzibar, the Indian public in this country and 
particularly the clove mercha/its of Bombay and other places on the 
sacrifices they had to mej^e and the success they have been able to 
achieve as a result of those sacrifices, I must also thank the volunteers 
of the B. P. C. C. who, unmindful of the hardships that tliey hadtosuffer 
kept the boycott in tact in the city of Bombay by carrying on effective 
and successful picketing for over six weeks. With the lifting of the 
boycott, picketing also is hereby withdrawn. This doel not/ however, 
mean that the defaulters will be allowed to go scot-free. Some of the 
defaulters have already been dealt with and others have been notified 
to make proper amends for their mistakes. D&aultert who fail to 
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make adequate amends as su^csted by the Coniinittee will have to In* 
severely dealt with. 

“ In the end, I heartily congratulate the Indian nation on tiie happy 
termination of a prolonged dispute in Zanzibar. The Indiims uverseas 
may now feel assured tliat the Iiwlian National Congress can protet^t 
the interests by a united action in this country.'’ 

In the autumn of 1938, if an autumn exists in the Indian seasons, the war 
clouds once|igain began to gather. At first they were no t^l^er than a man’s 
hand and soon they^ darkened the skies and over-shadowtxl the earth. Some 
blamed tlie Premier of England for not allowing them to burst and pour forth 
their vials ofwratli, others blessed the name of the septuagenarian lor having 
wisely averted a crisis w'ifji no stroiiger a w'eaj)on than his umbrella. Events 
culminating the Munich pact which was signed tow^ards the end of September, 
kept the Working Committet* of the Congress busy from day to dav intense 
cxpectatit^n of vital derisions and a vi^fl^nt outbreak of war. They were 
kept well-informeil of the hapjx^nings in Britain and Germany and the political 
and military situation as it was developing from week to wt*ck by Jawaharlal 
Nehru who had left India for Eurojx* on June 2 and after meeting Indian 
merchants at Massaw a, Nahas Pasha and other W'afdist leaders at Alexandria 
whom by the way he invitetl to India ami the next session of the Indian 
Niitionai Congrt'ss, went straight t4) Barcelona (S[>ain) and made a ekmr 
study of the Spanish situation. He was eye witness to the |>itiless lx>mbiiig 
fn>m the air during the ttnie. He next visibxi Pans wherp he inmie a bnmd- 
cast sfRX'ch m which Iw^ cxpouiulixl the ideals of the Indian national move- 
ment, fle^iding for Ere^ich syniimthy and goodwill. Later he hiul a strenuous 
paagramme in England. It neixi hardly be inentioruxl that his engagements 
in England wcre.variexir He could in one glani'c witness the struggles going 
on in China, India and other parts of the worlH ami sjM^aking from the imnUi 
of Nelson’s column in Trafalgar b<|uare and (lresst*d in Khaddur, he addressed 
a mass demonstralKm in (KiniiecUon with the Second Anniversary of the 
W ar in Spain : — • * 

, • * 

“ Fa.seLsni is new to you,” he said, ” but we have i>een experiencing 
it for, the past 150 years and so we know W'hat Spain and China are going 
through. We suppbrt them and draw the lesson from them and we shall 
not -txnnprmnisc with British Inqx-rialism which stands for nakexl 
domination and not suppression of Fascism in India.” 

He also made a moving speech at the International Conference against 
the lx)mbardmentofo{K-n towuis, held in Paris in July (1988). It is interesting 
to note tfiat when (iie Working Committee disoiis.sai the war situation in 
SrpUunher ( 1938) in Delhi, (iandhi made it clear that if they wantt^fi to exploit 
the situation for [Kjlitical a^ivancemerit of India, he would not be able to help 
tliern or lead the movement and they would have to l(X)k up another leader. 
That was significant as is amply evidcnc^xi by the later developments when 
war actually broke out a year afU^rwanls. ^ 

A passing reference to Burma would not be out of place in this connection 
in that Burma no longer formc*d part of India and the vast Indian population 
in Burma must l>e counted os Indians abroad. Deplorable and sanguinary 
riots broke out in Burma in 1938 resulting in heavy loss of life and serious 
injuries and destruction of property. Arsc^n was in evidence along with 
bloodshed. The Congress from thLs distance could do no more than ask 
for a thorough and impartial enquiry into causes of the riots and the measure 
of the damage done to life, limb and property. Restoration of places of 
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worlgshop demolished and adequate compensation to sufferers not found guilty 
was the minimum the Congress could ask for. It was not as if the Indians 
were strangers in Burma for they had long settled in and contributed to 
Burma’s prosperity and the Congress exhorted the people of Burma and the 
India alike to maintain the tradition of friendship and rely upon ability 
knd justice in all dealings. Through all these months and years, there was 
running an under current of communal disharmony to which references have 
been niade frorn**^e to time. Though the proper way of dealing with the 
subject would l>c to devote a chapter to it and trace its development histori- 
cally as well as psychologically still in the chronicles of the Congress, the 
story of 1988 would incomplete if this chapter did not refer to the cor- 
respondence that ha<l passed between Jawaharlal and Jinnah. This was 
sharp in cliaractcr and infructuous in result. An extraordinary and regret- 
table event, however, was that when in the course of his jpresidential tours, 
Subash Babu visited the Chitta^jong Division (East Bengal) atcrowd of 
Muslim Leaguers, losing all restraint and decency started throwing brickbats 
at the President’s procession. Luckily the President received only some 
minor injuries as also fourteen others who were with him. The President 
at once issued statements pleading for patience and self-control and love 
as the only remedies wdth which to counteract fury, h«x)liganismand hatred. 

“Then only shall wc be able,*’ said Subas^ Babu, “to prove ourselvt^s 
faithful to our creed of Truth an^ Non-violence.” 

Mr. Jinnah did not choose to abate one jot or little from the projK>sition 
he had taken up. His letter date<i 9th October 198^8^from Karachi was not 
therefore considered helpful by the Working (^ommitteeof the Congress when 
it met in December and the Ptesident accordingly inf orrtrcsd him on Decemker 
16tb» Working Committee did not findit possible to agree with 

the Council of the Muslim League as to the basis of negotiations, nothing 
further in that direction was possible. * 



cjiAinrKU V 

Tripuri-M.wich 1989 


The cyglc of time, it is snid, brings its own rcw'aJ*ds and rev^enj^rs. 
The stroke of fortune that brings the reward may only alternate with the 
decree of fate that calls for the revenge. Life itself is perliaps a varying 
blend of these both. In 1988, we escaped war, t'oulci we e»caj>e it in 1989? 
The year 1988 w'as a well-filled year full of the new-lxjrn energies of ministers 
in the Provinces of India, full of determination to prevent the inifuisition 
of Federation, fuH of expenments. social, cH'onomic and ethical, calculatxxl 
to ameliofate the condition of the pcx>r ftrtd the backward communities of 
India. And too, the year was full of hopes and fears of developments abroad. 
The joy of an aborted war was all>eit (•onstantly generating the danger of a 
renewed outbreak of hostilities which were only sub<lut‘d for the moment, 
but not suppress^! altogether. It is the attribute' of Nature that within the 
grilling heat of summer lies embosonuxl the rain that fulls from the heavens 
and fertilizes the spacious ei\rth Ik*Iow. The Congress hiui spent a year and 
has always f<It at the year end the sanu; emotion and exeiteineni as the 
Karsh ik feels when the monscK)!! is about to burst. The, gales of wind that 
presage the outbreak fill^he millions of expeetiint hearts with a new exultation 
and seA'e to supply the stimuli for augmerUtHl elTort. * The eloiids lower, 
tliw winds blow, the*iky darken?, the showt*Ts Ixgin and while in one year the 
earth is swept by ItKKls^ another year the drought that has parchfxi up the 
fields is liardly relieved. In iK'twixuj, the yeafs that witness normal weaffier 
arc ft'W indetxi. Even so are the years of the Congress. At the yviir end 
there is all th<* exei^nient and aommotioii of him who tills the soil and 
ploughs the field, wIk) paters the land and sows the seed, wlio transj)lanfs and 
wtxxls, who reaj)s the corn and hinds the sheaf. At the feur efid the Congress- 
men are agitate<l over the ciuning elections. Who is to preside? Have the 
nominatidns lk?en publiijiitd? Will thl re lx* a contest and a jxill or hav<* the 
elders of the naljon fixtd up a leader ? Should “ Sulmsli ” not iiavc* a second 
ehance wiien “ Jawahar ’ hatl nresidtd once, twice ami thri(*<‘? 

That was not all. Internal eominotiori.s were suflieieiitly fK*rturhing, 
but the atmosphere within and without the country was cluirge*d with eurrents 
of electricity of augmented voltage. The British jxjliey euJminatirig in the 
Munich Pact had not conunendctl itself to the Congress. I'he Munich Pact 
itself had to be studied along with the Anglo-Italian agreement and the 
recognition of rebel Spam all of which irnplitd and embodied a Ix trayal of 
democracy, repeated breaehtrs of plctlges and the ending once for all of the 
principles as well as the system of eolltsilive sexmnty and cx)-iiperation with 
tiovernments which are avoweti enemies ^f Deincx:racy arul Frtxxlom. 
Accordingly, the world was being rwhieetl to a state of international anarchy 
and in the name of peace, stupendous war preparations were l>cing made for 
another and a greater war which might prove even more Urriblc than its 
predecessor, yhe or^nized terrorism against the Jewish race and the eon 
tiniious aerial b^>mbi’ g of cities and civilians and refugees showed the 
low depths to which liiternational morality was sinking. In Palestine, a 
reign of terror maintained by the British army and the policy in the name of 
law and ordef was l^ng witnessed. China was heroically continuing her 
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struggle against the ruthless and inhuman Imperialism of the Orient. In 
the countries within the so-called Ilritish Commonwealth of Nations itself, 
the Indian Nationals were facing a struggle for the assertion of their legitimate 
rights political, civil and economic. The danger to life and property of 
Indians in Burma, the hostile attitude towards Indians in Ceylon, the 
.reservation of Kenya High lands to the Europeans to the exclusion of Indians 
and the attempt to segregate and pAss unjust laws against Indians in South 
Africa were the points at issue in the struggle of Indian Nationals abroad. 

Nor were frtr internal affairs of India reassuring in any way. The 
struggle in the States l>ecame intensified owing to the attempts of some 
Durbars to suppress the popular movements by banning peaceful and legiti- 
mate organizations itrfd all |>olitical activity, and in some cases, resorting to 
cruel and inhuman repression. Some States actu&lly sought the aid of the 
British Government in India to suppress their own people. Affairs reached 
such a pass that an iiulefinite f^s^t was undertaken by (Jandhi iy the first 
week of March — on the eve of the IVipuri session in order to remedy 

the breach by the Thakorc Saheb of Rajkot of the settlement arriv^ed at 
btdwefui him and his Councellors on the one hand and Sardar Vallabhbhai J. 
Patel ns representing the people on the other. Two cireumstanees of major 
importance hapj:)ened to create confusion as well as distress not only in 
the (Congress atmosphere on the ev e of Tripuri, but in the whole of India, — 
possibly in the wider world. The first related to the election of the President 
of the year and the other to Gandhi’s fast over Rajkot. Csually the election 
of the President ofdhc Congress was a humdnirn affair. I^ior to the changes 
in the constitution udoptexi in Bombay. October there used to 1 k‘ the 

system of inviting nominations by ProvineiaUCongrt s?; ('oiiiinittces and la^er 
election by them of one from among the nominet‘S. . The former was a j>re- 
iin^yiary step and the latter fidal step. Only once in *1907, when the 
Congres.s met at Surat there was a txnitroversy as to who should be the 
President, — I^ala Lajpat Rai or Babu Hash Bchari Ghosh. Twenty-two 
years later, Gandhi created a situation by infusing to accept the Presidentshi]) 
of the Lahore .sessiop (1929) and the All India Cortgress Committee was 
invited to make an alternative choice at its meeting in Lucknow. Not 
since was there any real contest. AIJ too unexpectedly the Prejfidentship 
of Tripuri session oecainc a storm centre. SubasH Babu was one of the 
silent Presidents of the Congress. The occasions on which he opoke at 
meetings of the Working Committee during a w hole year of his first President- 
ship could be counted on one’s fingers. His ill-health dogged him and 
increased the strain on his body. But his mind was indefatigable, his energy' 
unlimited. He toured several provinces and it will be remembered how 
on his way to Delhi in a plane, in September 1988 to attend the meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee, he took ill and had to break journey at 
Cawnpore before he joined the deliberations in the middle. The patience he 
exhibited at Delhi came as a surprise to many. Over the question of Dr. 
Khare in C.P., he had produced a bibchure wdiich was remarkable as much for 
the vigour of language as for •the summation of facts and presentation of 
arguments. While he might have had his own opinions on several matters, 
he did not choose to parade them or project them into discussions and 
appeared to be singularly free from a desire to take sides. Not that there 
were no differences between him and other leaders over one matter'or other, 
but that the differences such as there were did not create situations much less 
even scenes. It was all smooth sailing. Only at the end of September 1938, 
was it known that he was entertaining a desire to be the President of the 
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Congress at Tripuri. He had inaugiiratetl large undertakings,- notably 
national planning, although of his own accord he had ofTere<i the ( hainuanship 
of the Committee to Jawaharlal, The desire, however, tt> eoutiiuie to lx* 
President of the Congress in succession ov'er two sessions necil not Ih' motivai 
ed by any particular reason. If Jawuharlal had presidtxi thrice, that was 
because his father, Motilalji desirtxl it at all c'osts in the nation* 

desired it at Lucknow in 19H6, on his iK'feavement, and (iandhi desired it at 
Faizpur eight months later. Few j>eople, none in fact coukW’hargt' Jawahar 
liimself with* the entertainment of the desire. The qiiosUon, therefore, 
resolved itself into one of Gandhi’s approval virtually. It is well known 
that it wa.s his initiative that liad plaml Suhaslt Hahu on the gadi at 
Haripura. The question becomes a delicate one at litis stage to discuss. 
Still the fact rcmaintxl that the overriding necessities of the National demand 
and its fulfilment^ by Britain would dictate that the nation’s unanimous 
choice shc^ld fall uf>on a Muslim of outst^yahng position. In Maulana Abiil 
Kalani Azad, the nation had one such. lie had presided once in 192#), but 
it was over a special session of the Congress held in Septernlx'r, while the 
annual session was to meet in Dfa'einber at ('oeanada. Gandhi instinctively 
felt that Maulana's Presidentship at Tripuri might ease the communal 
situation and help to solve the Communal problem. That was why he did 
not encourage Suhash Babu’s <*andidature. In spite of that his nomination 
wiis filed hy friends and he agreed to stand for the elettion. Maulana’s 
candidature was duly announce<i and wdien tfte Working Commit t<‘C conchul(*d 
its sitting at Bardoli in the middle of January 1938, it was understocxi tliat the 
MaulanjPs election- w'as, a* foregone conclusion and would he unex'entful. 

♦ The writer was informed by (iandhi as he was departing from Bardoli 
that it was his (Gandhi^s) intention to plaee the erown of thorns that year 
on his (writer’s) head if the Maulana ha^l not agrml. But fortunately, 
he had agreed the previous morfiing and left for Bombay. The next day, 
however, the Maulana revised his Opinion in Bombay and decided to with* 
dniw'. By that tim’c,*it srx'ins three nominations weje anyouneed in the 
Press. Subash Bahu’s, the Mnulana’.s and the writer’s, the last without hijl 
knowledge and therefore was forth\vth withdrawn in Bombay. Shortly 
after, however, it had fo be restored at the Maulana’s instaru'e as he hatl 
decided t?) withdraw himself and then hastening fmm Bombay to Bardoli 
announced own w'ithdrawal. This left the writer and Subash Babu in 
the fiekL The contest was uninten<hxi and unexpected at least on the part 
of one of them. Whv did the Maulana withdraw? The Maulana alone 
knows and (iandhi might know'. Any way there i.s the fact that he in a 
p(*rmanent resident of Calcutta and belongs to the Bengal Province. A 
contest with another Bengali would make it inelegant and even distastt^ful 
from more than one point of view'. Again the Maulana felt that considering 
the tension of the times from the communal standpoint, he could render 
better services to the nation as other than tlx? (’hief of the Executive, than 
as the President of Congress. Accordingly, the Maulana was out of the 
picture and the contest whose* reality came out only os the Imllot day 
approached endeti in the success of Subash Babu over his rival by a majority 
of about 95 votes. The reactions to the result must naturally have been • 
intense jubilation un th* >nc side and a certain surprise on the other. Sul>ash 
Babu's election manifesto had placed his ownri candidature on the high 
pedestal of a principle not merely a personality. 
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As against this there was the commendation of the “rivaFs” candidature 
by nearly a half of the members of the Working Committee and his own 
manifesto. 

The contest and its result, therefore, threatened to assume the role of 
a conflict of principles and policies rather than personalities and on the 
• morrow of the result Gandhi came out with the historic statement that 
the defeat of Subash’s ‘ rival ’ was his own defeat. This created conster- 
nation in the (;guntr>\ There was a searching of hearts, a revolution of 
positions. Those who had voted for Subash Babu came out with a fresh 
voting of confidence in Gandhi and Gandhi’s leadership. That created an 
awkward situation to lx‘ sure. The original presidential voting took place 
on the 29th January* 1989. Within a week it looked as though the tables 
were turned. What was really embarrassing was the reversal of party 
majorities. The Delegates to the C^ongress had doubtless, plumped for their 
candidate but the subsequent craasing of the flcx>r bv an appreciable number 
amongst them and their unchanging support for (Jnndhi in the All India 
Congress Committee which of course could never be shaken, created a situation 
altogether unenviable for the newly elected President who was returned by a 
majority by the delegates but was in a minority in the Congress Executive 
— the A.I.C.C. How was he to form his Executive ? Would the .\.I.C.C. 
accept his list for the Working Committee ? Would his own propositions 
be passed by the Congress ? Would tlie decisions of Jalpaigiri* have a chance 
of facing the open session at Trlpuri ? What should the President-clec't do 
at the prelinunar5^ meeting of the Working Committee usually held before 
the Congress session, — a Working Committee which’tJtcKKi four square against 
the six months’ notice tx) the British Empire and Mass Di^sobedience and so^n. 
Unfortunately all these anxieties must have weighed upcyi Subash Babu’s 
health which had lK‘cn all along been delicate. The President-elect could 
not on account of high fever, go over Wardha to attend the meeting 
of the Working Committee held on 9th jPebruary, 1989 for the pur[X)se of 
preparing the draft resolutions for the open session. ^ Thirteen members of 
the Working Commitb‘e resigned their fX)Bitions leaving the President and 
Sri Sarat Chandra Bose alone on its personnel. 

Subash Babu showt^fl no improvement in health since his illness con- 
tinued into the opi*n session. All the five or six days of the session he was 
down with teinj)erature which rose to 104 ° and 105 ° on occasions pilrticularly 
on the second day of the session. The illness came as an unfoi;t unate com- 
plication in the {>olitics of the time. 

While the preparations of the Congress w ere progressing in the * midst 
of fear and trepidation arising from various causes, events were taking place 
in other centres of equal or even greater importance to the destiny of India. 
It will be remembered tiiat when the A.I.C.C. had met at Delhi in the previous ' 
September (1988), feelings had run high and a walk-out w as staged at the open 
meeting led by Shree Narendra Dyo of U.P. who had been a member of the 
Working Committee from April 1936 to March 1938, over the question of 
Kisans. The problem of the States had perturbed the house. Indeed the 
Kisans and the States’ Peoples’ problems used to sail together. But since 
the union of hearts that took place at Haripura, there was a greater sense 
of confidence amongst the States’ Peoples in the Congress and the Congress 
itself responded whole-heartedly to the calls for advice of the*'State«’ People. 

* At Jalpaigiri the Bengal Delegates met and passed resolutkms asking that 6 
months* notice ^ould be given to B^tain and Mass Disobedience should be embarked 
upon. 
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The ‘recent’ success of the Vallabhbhai-Kripilani mission to Mysore Jk'rvcnl 
to reassure the people of the States an<i strengfthened the ci>nviciions of 
Congressmen themselves so much so that there was a serious [)rt>[x)sal to 
make the States an integral part of Cof^reSs work. In furtherance of that 
fx>licy, the Working Committee felt that the time had ct>me when Congress 
could offer definite help to the States in tije solution of the problems ct>intuon 
to all-India. Experience had .shown recently that StaU's had gratefully 
accepted the offer of assistance by Sardar Patel. In orxlcr t^regulan/A' the 
practice that had been set up by force of circumsitvnees. n sub-commit 
of the W’orking Committee was intended to be apfK>intctl to oiler advice 
and help within defined limits to the heads and the p^ple of the States 
in the solution of the problems that facc^d them in common with Uie rest 
of India. It was even hoped that the Princes and their atlviscrs would 
appreciate the fonnation of the Committe<‘ and avail themselves frcvly 
of the hel[^ tendered. But for one reason»^>r another, the sub-committee 
was not appointed. The attitude of high-plactxl men in the Congress, 
however, buigibly changed and the Rajkot affair Wiis the direct ofTsh(x>t 
of the manuring of the plant of the States’ Ptx^plcs’ awakening. 

Rajkot is not a big state, nor even the biggest of the WiTcv ImndnxJ and 
sixty stiites of Kathiawar. Hhawanagar, Porbunder luul Limlxli, Jhabua, 
Goridal, Nawanagar — all tliese arc much bigger .states, hut Rajkot is the 
State which constitutes the capital — sotoputit -of the Western India Stahls 
because the Agent General made it his head-fjuarters. And hxi. Rajkot is a 
name intimately associattsl with the name and youthful drfys of (iandhi for 
his fathc^ had for yeani been the Dewan of this State.* When the Prine<^ 
of Rttjkot whom a eriu*l destiny plactxl at the storm centre in tlu* combat with 
the world’s grcHtc^ rnai\ df the day, was marries!, it w^as Sr(s*rnati Kasturibiii 
Gandhi that placed the Kumkum on his forehead at the time of the bctrotlyd. 
That Rajkot should lx* the first State to take a decision in the direction of 
Constitutional Reform*-— was . but ^ be expwtetl. The StaU*s’ Peopk s’ 
organization had been forking up some of the leading States in 1938. And 
as usual jx)pular stniggles for Reform met with repressioifc hero^ as elsewhere. 
There w^as an inUmsivc campaign of Satyagraha which met with an equally 
intensive and stubborn r^'sistance at the hands of Veerawala, -the truste<l 
Dewan of Rajkot. A stage soon arrived towards the year end 1988, whe»» 
Congressmen felt Vneou raged by the greater latitude of the resolution on th<‘ 
States passed lK)th at Haripura (1938 Feb.) and Delhi (Sept. 1988) for at 
Delhi “ the A.I.C.C. reiterated its policy, doubtless of non-in terferenee 
but consistently wdth its resource's,” it also reiterated its policy ” U> help the 
people in ev^ery way open to the Congress.” ”The policy of non- interference” 
it said ’’ is only an aamission of the limitation* of the CongresK,” Confess 
Committees could not commit themselves to any campaign as organizations. 
It was oj:>en to individuals, however, to render all possible assistance. 
Accordingly ba tithes of Satyagrahis rallied, ®ut to combat the intransigence 
of Rajkot. ^ 

But conditions grew progressively worse. 

” The struggle in Rajkot, soon assumed an epic character. 

The struggle attracted widespread attention throughout the whole of 
British as. well as Indian India. It is, as elsewhere, a struggle between 
irresponsible autocracy buttressed by British authority on theoneliand and 
the forces of progress and popular awakening on the other. Its outcome bids 
fair to have a decisive yjfluence on the course of events not merely in Rajkot 
but in all othe# States. The struggle has a pronounced economic aspect. 
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The State holds monopolies for many articles of daily use such as matches, 
grain, etc., which press^heavily on the poor people. 

Lathi charges, arrests, banning of meetings and processions are the 
usual weapons use*d for suppressing the popular movement. Half a dozen 
British Indian, Gujarati journals had been banned entrj^ into the State. 
' Batches of volunteers sent from Bprnbay were arrested immediately on their 
arrival in the State. Shri Balvantrai Mehta, the General Secretar\' of the 
All India Stated Peoples* Conference, was among those arrested. ^MissManiben 
Patel, daughter of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who participated in the struggle, 
to help her sisters in Rajkot had been arrested. Srimati Mridula Sarabhai 
who tnrough her mother belonged to Rajkot took 5ri Maniben Patel’s place 
in the struggle. She too was clapped in Jail. 

As though to prove the growing strength of the popular movement the 
State administration issued a communique declaring *the Rajkot Praja 
Parishad unlawful. With the*’ Issuing of this notification tH'e struggle 
entered upon a more intensive and a more critical phase. At the same 
time Gandhi had doubts about the wisdom of embroiling the non-States 
people with this movement of Civil Disobedience. The matter arrested 
the attention of the Working Committee and while it welcomed the move- 
ments in the States for the attainment of responsible Government, they 
advised the people, not belonging to the States concerned against taking part in 
Civil Disolx'dicnce and the lijce. “ Participation by such people,” said 
the Working Coinmittec “ will bring no real strength to the movement, 
and may evc^n embarrass the people of the States concerned and prevent 
them from developing a mass movement on whieh strength an3 success 
depend.” * » 

. Within a few days of the promulgation of the afe^'esaid communique 
came a call from the Thakore Sahib of Rajkot to Sri Vallabhbhai Patel in 
Bombay for an interview. On December ^6th was announced an agreement 
between Sardar Patel and the Thakur Sahib which brought to a successful 
end the brave struggle of the p^xiplc of Rajkot. It%\'as a triumph not only 
for them but ^or the people of the States in general. Once again the non- 
violent method of struggle for the ret^ress of political wrongs was vindicated. 
The agreement arrived at after a prolonged discussion of eight hours bet- 
ween the Thakore Sahib and Sri Vallabhbhai is as follows ^ — * 

After having observed the growth of popular feeling and the regrettable 
sufferings of our people during the last few months, for the redress of what 
they have considered to be their grievances and after having discussed the 
whole situation with the Council and Vallabhbhai Patel we are convinced 
that the present struggle and sufferings should end immediately. 

We have decided to appoint a committee of ten gentlemen who should be 
subjects or servants of our State three of whom will be State Officers and 
seven subjects of our State, who5^ names will be declared hereafter. 

The President of the Committee will be a person appointed by His 
Highness, 

The Committee shall draw up, by the end of Januar\^ 1989, after proper 
investigations, a report to us recommending a scheme of reforms so as to 
give the widest possible powers to our people consistently writh our obligations 
to the Paramount Power and with our prerogative as a Ruling Chief. 

It is our desire that our Privy Purse shall henceforth be regulated in the 
manner laid down in the circular of Chamber of Pirinces. ' 
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We desire f’urthermore to assure our people that wc have inteiuled to 
consider aiid give efTet't to the scheme that may be referred to us by the saul 
Committee. 

It being understood that all unconstitutional agitation shall imnuxliiitely 
cease as a necessary prelude to restore peace and goodwill, we heri'by grant 
full amnesty and release all political prisoners, remit all fines and withdraw 
all repressive measures. * 

The pape‘rs reported that Sri P. Cadeh the Dewan who was n;\sjx)nsible 
for much of fhe repression at Rajkot was asked by the Tl^akorc Sahib to 
relinquish his office of Dewanship. He is re|M>rted to have insisUd on con- 
tinuing upto the end of March. the jxiint at which his contract ended. 

He is also reported to have made representation in this Relialf to the Viceroy. 
The latest press reports^ Ifowever, announce that he was leaving the State 
on the 4th Jamiaj\\ 1939. 

Thus t^ic struggle that w^as resumcxl in* Rajkot wfis a grim and de.s|>emte 
one. The agretmient was reached on the 2Cth of Dewmber 1938 and when 
in terms of it the Sardar sent up his seven names there was a e'onsuJtation 
between the Resident and the Tliakore Salub in eouneil in which the former 
made disparaging remarks alKnit the Sardar and the Congress. A frivolous 
objection was taken m .Sardar's list on th(‘ ground that the names were out 
before the letter reached tlie Thakore Sahib. Moreover, it was arguenl, that 
the Thakore could not ignore* the reejuests of the imiHirtant classes, his sub- 
jects, — the Rhayyats, the Muslim Ct)uneil jftui the tX'pressed Classes. His 
Highness approved only four names out of th(‘ seven and objeried to the 
other three on trivial greunds. The names siigge stol 1>^' the Sardar w^erc 
not acceptable to the 'fhakore.* Aeeordingly the pact brok<* and this was 
the nrcaeh of faith to remedy which Mahatma hastened b> Rajkot to begin 
his fast. A.s it was an ind<’timte fast the Vieesoy’s intervention was sought 
and the result was an arbitration by Sir Maurice ItW’yer. The verdict was 
in favour of (hindhi byt the latter ftlt that his fast was fHinted by a certain 
element of coercion i^iid thenfore aenied himself the benehts of arbitration 
in his favour. It may^x‘ noUd that the fast Uxik placi^^ dumig tlie sittings 
of the Tripuri Session and was also broken at the time. 

• 

THIPl'RI, THE OPEN SE.SSION 

• • 

The harmony of J)n^eeedi^gs and delilxTations at Tripuri was greatly 
marred by two eireumstanees referred to, namely, theseijuel to the Presidential 
election and the Rajkot Past of Gandlii. The whole atmosphere was ehargt'd 
with the currents and tlie cross currents that ff-'wed in relation to each 
issue spnnging from one or the other of these two events. The third event 
was the illnt^ss of the President himself which prevented him fnan figuring 
in the grand pnxressioii tliat laid b(*en arranged with u elmnot drawn by 
52 elephants along the road leading from the Railway Station to that ex- 
quisite Ix'auty spot of Nature, tlie CongreVs Nagar of Tripuri in Matiakoshul 
which siCKxl on the* banks of a river and wliicH was named tlie Vishnudatta- 
nagar. Thts improvised city in village surroundings was truly a gift of ilu* 
forests. The procession in such picturesque sylvan surroundings had to lx* 
conducted with the photo of tiic President. There were suspicions floating 
about in <he aif that Gandhi or some of his colleagues had expressed them- 
selves in favour ot acct i ting the PVderal part of the Government of India 
Act or even entered into a Pact with the British to work it. There was a 
certain impatiepce on part of a wing of the Congress to precipitate the 
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struggle that was bound to ensue finally to decide the issue of Indians in- 
dependence. Before the conflicts at Tripuri began to take shape, it was 
the pious duty of ilie delegates to join together in rendering honour to the 
memories of a host of departed servants of tlie Nation, leaders who had in 
their day held the torch of the Congress high in the political firmament, 
' young and ardent workers who devoted their lives to and laid tliem down 
in the service of tlie national caifse. Mauiana Shaukat Ali, Sir Md, Iqbal, 
Begam Ansar], Minister K. llarnunni Mcnon of Madras, G. S. Kap^ia, 
B. Haja How, I)r. Hajabali Patel and K. Nageswara Row Pairtulu were some 
of the outstanding i>ersonalities who had served the Nation and died in 
harness. The issues before the Tripuri Congress had practically to be cleared 
even Ix^fore the ses'sion met. It is usual for the' Ail India Congress Com- 
mittee to meet l>efore it converted itself into tlie Subjects’ Conunittee on 
the eve of the session. A trial of strength took place at the ver>' session 
of the A. I. C. C. held at Tripv/i;i which usually is a conventional^afiair, being 
convened to transact routine business. Owing to the absence of the Pre- 
sident-ek*ct at the meeting of the Working Committee at Wardha in the 
previous month tlie members assembled had held over the consideration of 
General Secretary’s rejxjrt for the year out of eonsidcration for the absent 
President-elect. And when this report was taken up by the A. I. C. C. 
a point was raised wliether the Secretary’s report could 1 k‘ adopted without 
its being first approved by the Working Committee. The President ruled 
tliat the constitution did not make it obligatory on the Working Committee 
to approve of the re{)ort first and formally before its being placed before the 
A. 1. C, C. Then tlie issue was raised whether the re[X)rt should recorded 
or adopte*d and when the General Secretary insisteddliat it should he adopted 
or tlirown out, the A. 1. C. C. unanimously adopted tlie rep<ut. Thaf^was 
the first tussle. It sliowed , which way the wind hiew'. The second centred 
round a formal notice given to the iVes^derit by Sri Govind \'allahh Pant 
and about 100 other members of the A. I. C. C. of their intention to move the 
following resolution at its meeUiig.:— 

“ In view 7 ^f varrious misunderstandings that have arisen in the Congress 
and the country on account of tlie controversies in conneetion with the 
Presidential election and after, it is desirable th^t the All India Congress 
Committee should clarify the jKisition and delcare its general policy. 

“ The Committee di'cJares its linn adherence lo the fundamental policies 
of the Congress which have governed its j)rogranmie in the pact years under 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of opinion that there 
shouid be no break in these policies and tiiat they should continue to govern 
the Congress programme in future. The Committee expresses its confidence 
in tfie work of the Working Committee which functioned during the last 
year and deplores that any aspersions should have !>een cast against any 
of its members. 

“ In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming 
year and in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandlii alone can lead the Congress 
and tile countxy to victory during such crisis, the Committee regards it 
as imperative that the Congress Executive should command his implicit 
confidence and requests the President to nominate Working Committee in 
accordance with the wishes of Gandhi ji ^ 

To admit such a resolution or not was the question. The very com- 
petency of A. I. C. C. to consider sucli a resolution was questioned by one 
wing and the President ruled that the resolution ‘'could not be discussed 
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by the A. 1. C. C, He, however, expressed readiness to have the matter 
considered by the Subjects Committee. 

Considering the gravity of the situation that art^e at Tripuri and the 
momentous issues that were expected to be raised at tlie open sesvsion, it 
was somewhat surprising that out of 8819 delegates elected fn>m the various 
provinces only 2285 should have been present. That well mgh a third of the • 
delegates should have been ajt>sent on i critical occasion like the Tripuri 
Congress is a circumstance from which public are entitled to^raw' their own 
inferences, — ihay be varying, but all the same damaging to the sense of 
responsibility of the delegates. The President’s address is the briefest in 
the liistory of the Congress but it laid bare his heart btdore the nation. The 
international situation and the Munich Pact, the Egyptian Delegation. 
Gandhi’s Fast, Working CcAnmitlee membcTs’ resignations and the upheaval 
in the Indian Statens, all claimed due share of attention at his hands. Com- 
ing to hon^ polities, he made it clear that#iiiierc was no room for pessimism, 
on the contrary all Uie facts of the situation were so much to national ad- 
vantage, he said, that one should entertain highest degree of optimism. 
It was his conU'ntion that we must submit our national demand to Hritish 
ih>veniment in tlie form of an ultimatum, giving a certain time limit for 
a reply and failing a satisfactory one, we should n sort to such sanctions as 
wc j>osscsstd in order to enforce i>ur national demand, namely. Mass Civil 
Disobedience for he Ix'lieved tliat the Pritish Government was not in a posi- 
tion to face a major coiilliet like an all-lndfti Satyagraha for a long jx-riod. 
That was why Subhash Habu feeling the time was long pkst when wt* could 
have ad#ptcd a jit^ssivc attitude and waited for the Federal Scheme to be 
imjjpsed on us,'’ waited to begin ojH^rations Ix fore the Federal Scheme 
was “ thrust dow n our throats 

The Tripuri session was not4il>le in that it kad the pleasure of extending 
its cordial welcome to the fraternal dclc^gation fnim thc\Vafd Party of Egypt 
and eoasidered the vi.'vit as symbolising the solidarity of tJie movements for 
freedom in Egypt ancj India. IVivilegcd as the occasion was it proved to Ik* 
an unfortunate one in* that nmeli praised solidarity i>ct>/^n Egypt and 
India was not to be met with between the two wings of tlilR.>jngress itself. 
The delegation (‘onsisted of live inembt;rs and its visit was a pronqit and 
courteous resjKinse to the* hearty invitation extended by Jawaharlal to Nahas 
Pasha on his way in previous June to Eurojx. China is next dcxir to us and 
we could no]: forget to send our greetings to the p<*ople of China and our 
deepc*st sympathy in their Iriuls and privations in their struggle against n 
ruthless and inhuman Inipc*rialisin. Their heroic resistance was in vvery 
way worthy of our eongraiulations. The Medieal Mission to China had 
already been decided ujioii and its work, it was hop'd, would continue to 
receive full support and prove a worthy symbol of Indian solidarity with 
Cluna. A China is to our east so is Palestine to our West and the courage, 
determination and the sacrifices made by Uic Arabs in their struggle for 
national freedom naturally cvoketl the admiration of India who conveyed 
tlirough the Congress at Tripuri their greetSigs and good wishes for the 
cxjmplete success of the Arabs in the attaimnent of their objective. It was 
the clear view of the Congress that the Jews would have done better by 
endeavouring “ to find a basis for direct co-operation with a view to 
establishing an •independent democratic State in Palestine with adequate 
protection of Jewish rights ”, than by relying upon the British armed forces 
to advance their special privileges. On the larger question of the Foreign 
policy, the Congress dissociated itself entirely from British foreign policy 
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which had been consistently aiding the Fascist powers and helping in the 
destruction of democratic powers. To the Congress both Fascism and 
Imperialism were equally anathema for the World Peace and Progress re- 
quired the ending of both of these alike. Accordingly it was for the Congresa 
to direct her own Foreign Policy as an independent nation, so keepingclear 
of both Imperialism and Fascism and pursuing her path of Peace and Free- 
dom. Apart from the question of foreign policy, there remained the problem 
of Indians Ove^eas and it was a matter of particular anxiety to Congress at 
Tripuri that in Burma, Ceylon and Kenya Highlands, the* interests of 
Indians should have been in great jeopardy. But what cx)uld the nation 
do, circumstiinccd as it was beyond expressing its opinion that only a free 
and independent India could efTectivcly help its nationals abroad and in the 
meantime ealling upon the Indians here to do ’everything in their power 
to help them ? , 

The people of the Indian Sfat/s are as gcxxl or as bad as India* Nationals 
in foreign countries. For all practical purposes, the States are treated as 
foreign countries and in the Government of India dc[)artments they are 
consigned to the Foreign Department which are looked after by the Viceroy 
acting as the Crown Representative. Since Haripura, the progress achieved 
in this matter was as much qualitfitive as it was quantitative. The Rajkot 
experience was a volume in itself. But the aw^akening was on all sides. 
Just as the Tripuri session met, news was to hand that agreement in Rajkot 
resulted in the termination of GIvndhi’s fast Ix^gun on March 8, a week before 
the session began". That was an era of not Rajkot alone, but several other 
State Governments going back u|K)n their assura'nees to their people and 
their pledged WY>rd. Any way, the fact was undeniable that the resolution 
of the Hari})ura session of the Congress, relating to the Suites had answered 
the expectations raisal by it and had justihed itself by encouraging the 
people of the States to organize themselves and conduct their movements 
for freedom. If the fiolicy conceived at^Haripiira did not go farther, it was 
because of the lirnibitions inherent in the circumstances. That the policy 
was never cong^ived as an ohligatioii was evident. It was the right of the 
Congress, — as Sliell as its duty to guide the people of the States and lend 
^ them its irdluence. As tlie awakening of the people of the States became 
and more intense, there would doubtless be an increasing relaxation 
or even complete removal of the restraint wdiich the Congress had imposed 
upon itself so as to establish an ever increasing identifieation ofjhe Congress 
with the States' Peoples. Such was the confidence felt in the matter that the 
Working Committee was authorized to issue instructions in this behalf from 
tinie to time as occasions arose, for the Congress objective, — namely, Com- 
plete Independence was for the whole of India inclusive of the States which 
are integral parts of India and could not be separated and which, in the view 
of the Congress, must have the same measure of political, economic and re- 
ligious freedom as the rest of India. 

On the larger question of the National Demand, Tripuri had nothing in 
particular to say beyond wliat Haripura had decided and declared. One 
more milestone had been reached in India's long march to the Independence 
which is its objective. The Working of Provincial Autonomy in the spirit 
of combating the Act, doubtless had its advantages exj>erienced over a year 
since Haripura in strengthening the national movement aiid giving partial 
relief to the masses. But the need of the hour w as the Constituent Assembly 
elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise and without any inter- 
ference by a foreign authority. If organized strengtR of th# national move- 
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ment, tlie p-owth of consciousness amiui^st tlic Tuasscs an all roiuul awakc tv 
tng among the ptM>|)lc of India, including thost' of th*' States are essenlial 
conditions pre-requisite to self-determination, tluai they were there in the 
requirtxi measure, which entitksi the peofvle of Iiulia to establish an Indi' 
pendent democratic State by means of a Constituent, Assembly. Full 
freedom for a nation is the demand not only of its iniierent riglU and digiut\ , 
but is the essential instrument of tier ec^uiornie emaneipation. On Hie onr 
hand, tlierc was the national ^struggle looming hirgi' in tlu* hori/Am, on the 
other there Was the international (‘rises darkening the skies of the werld 
and if India should face effectively iHith. promotion of unity and elimination 
of disruptive forces, co-ordination of provincial activities and stn'iigtlu rung 
of national organisation constituted tlie call of the (‘oiidtry as it emanatcsl 
from the sylvan gales of •I'ripuri, All was wtll. The way was clear, the 
destination was visible. The ol)stach's to its attainment such as they wire, 
were both^'xternaf and internal. If the fgumtT should be siu‘<‘(‘ssfully sur 
mounted, the latter should be altogether obvijittsi. Internal disseii.sion is 
always a gnatcr danger than external resistance. How was tlie Congress 
to evolve order out of the(‘haos that was clearly visible? Whose should he 
the guiding hand and tlu' moving spirit that would lu'lf) this nation on its 
march to its goal ? In days of yore it was Moses and Aaron tliat led the 
Israelites through hill and dale, through fort st and wilderness to the Pro- 
mised land, the Land of CaiKiaii, flowing with milk and honey. Had India 
no such liand. no such s[)irit ? Doubtless •(hindhi was away at llajkol. 
engaged in an indeliiute fast from which fortunately he (.‘mci*gwl sueeessfully. 
His bcKl^ wa-s away but 4iis sjiirit was liovering over Tripuri. Only tin* 
question was wlietiier life natioiuhud or had not tin* vision to see in him the 
pTllar of cloud ’’ by'day.aiid tlu* pillar of tire ” by night which were its 
unerring guides in^he march to its destiny. I'luit was the issue that eiigagtil 
the attention of the Delegates at Trif)uri. If Gandhi’s l(‘adershif) should be 
rcafrirmcxl how would it tit in with^tlu* Preski^itship of one whose election 
was not (uily conlrarj’ to hi.s wishes, but to^fe nrint‘iples and |K)li<!ies ,'4nd 
was doelarwl to be a defeat for himself. I^'or well nigli two deciuU*«, the 
members of the Working ('oinmittee, the Chief Kxeeutive erf the tk^ngmss 
were being si iected by Chindhi or w ith l^is consultation and approval. Would 
that lx‘ possible this yeaf ( 1 1)39) ? 

Throughout 4hc session of the ('ongress, Subhasli Habu remained ill 
and his illiuss showed no inqirovemtnt for u long time since. He could not 
attend the open session. To the meetings of the A. and the Suhji ets 

Cornniitte<‘, he was carried on u slreteher and was lixiking the very ghost 
of himself as he was being nursed and faniud on Hie platform by' his n« ar 
relations and friends. The siglit of liis entry and exit m a streleher carried 
by friends was pathetic to a degree, but on })rineij)I( s and p<dicies there 
was no relenting on either side. The spectacle of ojkii turbulence from one 
wing of the delegates as s[K‘ak( r after s}:H.aker attempUd to make liirnsclf 
hexird, paraly sing all procet dings for well nigh an hour, was one that had 
not been witnessed since Surat (1903) or eveif at Surat. And when Sarat 
Babu appeared on" the pulpit and made an exiiortation, it abated. Tlie 
simple device sugg( sUd over which this mighty disturbanee te>ok place was 
to refer Pandit Govinda \’allabh Pant’s resolution to the A. I. C. C. so as 
to save aihthc unpleasantness in the ofxn session. But it was resisted with 
force. The proposition as withdrawn and tlie session was adjourried. The 
next day, the visitors were cut off, the delegates were assembled in the Sub- 
jects Committed panda* which was quite able to hold three thousand people^ 
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including delegates, pressmen and volunteers. The best bandobast was made 
and the open session was held with the utmost orderliness. At a late stage 
as the open session was about to begin in the Subjects Committee pandal» 
there was reason to U lievc tliat certain friends at any rate from Bengal saw 
better and would gladly revert to the proposition of the previous day which 
was particularly shouU*d down. But it was too late and the open session 
went through the draft agenda aftd passed the resolutions already sum- 
marized, uneventfully. 

TRIPURI AND AJTER 

The Congress session was over. The departure of the President of a 
session is always an impressive scene, perhaps ‘not so spc'ctacular as his 
arrival, but not less emotional in its efTeetivcncss. At Tripuri, however, 
the d(*pttrture of the President , was a solemn function attendiK^ by a few 
family attendants, om* or two d<K*tors and two inenilx‘rs of the Working 
Committee, It was with some dilliculty that lie could l)c placed on his e'ouch 
in the ambulance van in w hich he was to make his long journey. He straight- 
way went to a place near Jharia and spent over a month in recouping his 
health. Almost every day the country w^as expecting the personnel of the 
Working Committee to lx; selected and announced by Subhash Babu. But 
he didn t do it. At last a nux^ting of the A. I; C. C. had to l>e convened to 
deal with the whole situation.* Congress alTairs reached a deadloe'k. A 
Congress without* a Working Committee was like an organism withoift hands 
and legs. An eirganisatiem without an Executive w’lis as gcxxl as non-<^xisting. 
The situation created by Subhash ihibu’s ikttitude could only be dealt with 
by the All India Congri*ss Committee which met m Calcutta in April-^iay 
1939 . 

(See Bulletin 1939, May 19, pp. 1 to 13.) 

The circumstance's unde/ which SulJiiash Babu teiidereei his resignation 
in Calcutta before tha All India Congress Committee ^ere not unprecedented. 
It will be remembered how Sri Desabandhu C. R. Das had likewise tendered 
his resignation soon afte^r the session of the Congress at Ciaya in 192‘2. The 
analogy may not go on all fours, feir Chittaranjan Babu's second edection 
to l^esideutship at Ciaya was a unanimous one. In neither cases was the 
resignation the result of mere disgust but was a prelude to organized 
campaign against the decisions against whicli their re’^ipective resignations 
stood as a protest. Subluish Babu took up cudgels at once and when the 
All India Congress Committee met once again in Bombay in June, two de* 
cisions that were taken as it became the subject of acute controversy then 
and of continued resistance later. The occasion called forth a statement 
by Rajendra Babu, the new l^esident for the year, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, which for its comprehensiveness and relevancy may well be 
perused in extenso, 

• (See Bulletin No. 8 , 9-7-39, pp. 1 to 7.) 

The acutness of feelings, persiste<l in a section of the A. I. C. C. on the 
question of Satyagraha in the Provinces and the relationship between Con- 
gress ministries and the Provincial Congress Commitll^. It will be 
remember^ flow at Jalpaigiri in Bengal, the District Conference had evolved 
the formula of six months* notice to British Government and mass Civil 
Disobedience. Bengal was enthusiastic, at any rate^ vocak section thereof 
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was. They wanted to hasten the fight with Government. They greatly 
apprehended some kind of understanding, some settlement with them. 
Tiiey would come to grips with the British straightway. Even if Bengal 
wanted to make headway, it myst be under tlie guidance of the Provincial 
Congress Committee. On smaller questions of Agrarian relief, there wen 
talks of Satyagraha. It would be a mockery if in eight provinces, Congress' 
Governments should run the show and in one or more of them the ministers 
liad to face outbreaks of Satyagraha. The situation, therefore, demanded 
tliat any movement of Satyagraha for any purjx)se should be run under the 
direction, control and superintendence of the Provincial Congress CommitttH* 
concerned. The Working Comrnittee’s authority whs, yot sought to be in- 
terposed. Nevertheless this little resolution passcil by the A. I. C. C. in 
Bombay towards the end of June 1988 became anathema in the eye of a 
number of friend.sb and vSubhash Babu Itxl their inarch to revolt. Another 
irritant that contributed to the intensilieAtion of hostilities at this stage 
bctwtH‘n the two wings of the Congress was the advice tendereei by the 
A. I. C. C. at the same meeting to the Congress |>arties and the Provincial 
Congress Committees, Tlie eontinuanee of Congress ministries in power 
in provinces implitnl the siqirerne iieenl and desirability for such (X>-operation 
for w ithout it misunderstandings are likely to arise w ith the rc'siilt tliat the 
influence of the C'ongress would sutler. Therefore, it w*as laid down that 
in administrative matters, the P. C. C. should not interfere with the dis- 
cretion of the Ministry, but it is always open to the Kx(‘cu[ive of the P. C.C!. 
to draw Wie attention of the (iovernment privately to any particular abuse 
or diHicTiUy. In inaUcrs of policy’', th(‘ resolution said, ‘'if there isadif- 
fvtsnvv between tlie.ministry ahd the Ih (\ C. refcrenei* should be made to 
the Parliainent^i^’v Board. Public diseiission .shouid-'be avoidnl. This 
rule of conduct was rcgardcil by the disscnficnts as an invasion of ttu* 
rights of tlic pco[)lc, and a virtual sul>ordination of the IVovincial Congrt^ss 
C’oininittecs to the Ministers, and tUx* jairty organisations of the Legislatures. 
Subordinate Congress ^'ommitte(\s in various plai es be gan to pass resolutions 
calling in question certain decisions of tlie A. 1. C. C. aiftl organiml iruH^lingfl 
to condemn them desjiite the fact that they hiwl Ixcn arrivisi at by the 
only democratic inethiKi, that is, by majority vole. While a request or 
suggestion c*ouId always be made to the liigher body, yet July 9th was dc- 
clarwi by^Subha^h Babu and his a<lherents as an all -India Day of protest 
against the -«ifv)rcsaid decisions of the A. I. C. C. and the future se<*tional 
and fissijiaroiis jK>lities eenterc‘d round this event which was considere<l by 
the Congress as an open breach of discipline. 

It would be convenient U) complete the sU)ry of the developments 
centering round this fK>int in onlcr not to make the narrative uninterrupted. 
The 9th of July (1989) was observed in many places as a dav of protest by 
the Left consolidation group and bv Sjt. Subhash Clmndra iiosc. UejKirts 
of meetings were reaching the Prc^sident from Calcutta, Cawnpur, Nagpur 
and Juhbulpur. The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee met and discusstxi the matter at length and the public meeting 
in Calcutta was attende<i by a large number of prominent members of the 
Congress Comn|ittees. Just at this moment (July 9th and onwards) Gandhi 
was away in the Fron*'*er Province to fulfil long awaited engagement and 
Jawaharlal was on his w«y to Ceylon to whieii place he was deputed by the 
Working Committee-— to compoae the differences between the; Indian im- 
migrants ^nd tHe Ceylonese and bring about a better understanding between 
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these two aiif icnt lands. An urgent meetin^y of the Working Comniittee 
was considered net'essary and tiie Committee met in the secf)nd week of 
August 1981^ at Wardha. Suhhash was naturally asked to give his point of 
view in the matter as he had organi/XHi these demonstrations and it would 
he an aet of hare just ice U) lurn to quote his ‘ explanation ’ in the rnatter 
*in full as given in his letter to Hajepdra date-fj 7th August, 1939 : — 

“ I am exceedingly sorry for the detay in replying to your letter 
of the 18th July, from Hariehi. You have asked me for an explanation 
of rny action in f)rotesting against certain resolutions of the All India 
Congress (>)mrnitte(* passed at Homhay. 

“ In the firM*place, one has to distinguish between protesting against 
a certain resolution and aidually defying -it or violating it. What 
has so far haf)j)ened is tfiai I have only protested against two resolu- 
tions of the A. I. C. C* , * 

“ It is my eonslil utionai right to give expression U) my opinion 
regardirig any resolution passcfl by the A. I. C. C. You will perhaps 
admit that it is customary witli a largt* number of Congressmen to ex- 
press their views on resolutions passed by the A. 1. C. C. wlien a parti- 
cular session of that body (‘ornes to a close. If you gn'ant Congressmen 
the right to express their \'ie\vs on resolutions [)asscd by the A. I. C. C. 
you eannotdruw a line and say that only favourable opinions will be allow- 
ed ex{)ressiori and unbivourtible opinions will be banned. If we have the 
eonstitutionifl right to express our vi(‘vvs, tlien it does not matter if 
those views are favourable or unfavourabU. Your letter ^eerns to 
suggest that only expression of unfav<uirabl(' Views is io be l)anncd. 

‘‘We have so long beiMi ligliting th(‘ Hritisfi (iov(‘rnmeiit among 
’ other tilings for our ( ivil Liberty. Civil Liberty, f take it, includes 
freedom of speech. According to ygur {loint of view, w(‘ are not to 
claim freedom of sjieecfi wlien we (kyiot setM^ye to eye with the majority 
in t)jc A. L C. (', or in fill' Congress. It would bp a strange situation 
if we arc to havH! tlie right of freedom of s[>eecfi as against tlu' British 
Ck)vernment but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it. If we /ire denied the riglit to adversely criticise resolutions of 
the A. I. C. ('. wliieh in our view are harmful to the country’s cause 
then it would amount to denial of a democratic right! Mav*! ask you 
in all scriousni'ss if democratic rights arc to be exercised, only outside 
the Congress but not Inside it? 

“ I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by 
the A. 1. C. C. it is open to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered 
or rescinded at a subsequent meeting of that body. I hope you will 
also agree that it is open to us to appeal against tlie A. L C. C. to the 
higher court of appeal, namely, the open session of Uie Congress. Y^ou 
will agree further, I hope, that it is open to a minority to carry on a 
propaganda with a view U) converting the majority to its point of view. 
Now how can wc do this except by appealing to Congressmen through 
public meetings and through writings in the press ? The Congress 
today is not an organisation of a handful of men. Its membership 
has, I believe, reached the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs. We can hope 
to appeal to the rank and file of the Congress and fo convert them 
to our point of view only if we are allowed to write to the press and 
also to hold meetings. If you maintain that once a resolution is passed 
in the A. I. C. C, it is sacrosanct and must hold^ood for ever, then you 
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may have some justification for banning criticism of it. But if you 
grant us the right to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular 
resolution of the A. I. C. C. either through that lK)dy or througli the 
open session of the Congress, then I do not set‘ how you can gag criticism, 
as you liave been tr}’i ng to do. 

“ I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word * dis * 
cipline ’ which I cannot accept. I consider myself to be a stern discipli- 
narian and I am afraid that in the name of discipline you arc trying to 
check healthy criticism. Discipline does not mean denying a person 
his constitutional and democratic right. 

“ Apart from the fact that it is our cunstiiutiojnal and democratic 
right to protest against resolutions which in our view are harmful to the 
country’s cause, a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions, 
if giv'en effect Jto will serve toaeeentuate the drift tow^ards (‘onstitutiona- 
lism, 4o inerease the influence, |X)weF%nd authority of tlie Prtivincial 
Ministries at the cost of the Congress organisations, to isolate artificially 
the Congress from the gt neral pul)iic* as also tlu' A. I. C. C. from tlie 
rank and file of the Congress. Moreover, they will serve to undermine 
the revolutionary spirit of the Congress. ConsecpientJy in the best 
interests of the country, these two resolutions should be imrnc'iliately 
he!<l in abeyanee and ultimately altered suitably or withdrawn. 

“ In this eonneetion*! eannot help drawing your attention to certain 
incidents at the time of tlie (oiya C'onl'ri'ss m 11)22 and after. Please 
do not forget wlitt tlu' Swaraj Party tiid in those days. Please do not * 
forget either that j^iien the A. I. ('. C. amended the resolution of the 
(iaya Congress, tla^* (jujanft P. C. resolv(*<l to defy it. 

“ Lastly^ fucuv’ do not forget tliut Mahatma (hindhi wrote in 
Young India, if my rc<*oIleetion is eorreet, that the minority lias Hic 
right to rebel. \N’e have noUgone so far yet as to actually rebel ugainsl 
the decision of the majority. 0 \\v have simply taken the hlierty of 
eritiei.sing f*ertaui jres(»Iution.s jiasst'd h^ the majority in the teeth of 
our o|>position. 

J am really surprised that you have made so much of wliat we 
regard as our iidier^rit right. I hope you will aiiu pt my explanation 
as satisfaeU>ry. But if you do not do so and if you d<*eide to re.sort 
to di.^^triplinafy ai tion, I shall gladly lace it for tlu* sake of what I regard 
as a jus4 cause. In ('dneiusion, I have to st tliat if any Congress- 

man is penalisdi m eonmetion with the events of tlie i*th July, then 
you will also taki‘ action against me. If the ol>s< rvunee ol an all-India 
day of the Dth July is a crime then I confess, 1 im the arch crirninid. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sinei ri ly, 

(Sd.) Suhhas ( handra Bose. ’ 

Tlii-s lengthy explanation was eonsiderctl most anxiously by the Working 
Committee iait with great sorrow and reluetanee it came to the eonelusion 
that he had wholly misstxi tiic mam }H>int raistd hy the 1‘resident of t.lie 
Congress. It tcajk tlie view that *‘as ex |)r< sidi nt, lie .sliould also liave 
reiilised that having received pt-remptory inslruetionH from tlu* President, 
it was his duty* as the 'Servant of the nation to obey them implicitly even 
though he diflcrai from die ruling of the lh*esident. It was o[)eri to liim 
if he felt aggrievefl by the ruling, to appeal to the W^orking Committee or 
the A. I. C. C. i>ut he Vas bound so long a.s I*rc«ident's instruetions stood, 
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to carry them out faithfully. After emphasising the necessity for discipline 
in the Congress in its struggle with the most powerful imperialistic corpora- 
tion in the world, the Working Committee combated Subhash Babu’s conten- 
tion that every member was free to interpret the Congress Constitution as 
he liked as there would be perfect anarchy in the Congress in that case and 
-it must break to pieces in no time. Accoi^ingly.SubhashBabu was declared 
disqualified as l4e.sident of the Bedgal Provincial Congress Committee and 
to be a member of any elective Congress Committee for three years as from 
August 1981). It was hopc*d by the Working Committee that*Sjt. Subhash 
Bose would see the error of his w ays and loyally submit to this disciplinary 
action.” Buthe rnadeaSouth Indian tour sewn after where he was met by large 
crowds of people and h<‘ fondly believed that they were all his adherents 
and hoped that they would strengthen his Forw'ard*'Bloc which he had formtxi 
soon after his resignation. In his crusade against the Copgress, he did not 
stop short even at proiiihition w kk-h had bei-n intrexiuced into thc^ provinces 
by the IVovineial Governments in Bombay and elsewdiere. 

A nobible feature of Congress activities in 1989 was the acute and 
varicgatc-d intcre-st taken by the members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee in the subjects that should engage its attention. Three meetings 
of it \vcre held in the year and the number was nothing unusual, but the 
well-filled character of the non-ollicia! agenda was bound to arrest attention 
not merely for the multiplicity of the subjects but for their variety and 
the peculiar standpoint from wlfieh they were being viewc-tl. In Calcutta^ 
110 non-oflicial resolutions were given notice of in April 1939, in Bombay 
177 in June 1989, and in Wardha 88 in October 19S9. In the June# Session 
only two non-official resolutions had a ehancH* of whiclj one was a ballotted 
resolution relating to the Andhra Provincein respect pf w'hieh, the Committee* 
was “strongly of ojiinion that ^mmwliate steps should be ta*ken for its forma- 
tion.” The other related t o the Digboi strikc,4ind the resolut ion w as by common 
consent advanct-d for consideration, irrc*^ipeetivc of the ballot, but the Pre- 
sident thought it necessary^ to dimple with its consideration the warning that 
ruling of his was in. no way binding on future P/csidents. The Digboi 
strike was an important event considering the character as well as the magni- 
tude of interests involved and the coHllicts that arose in them. (Fora full 
account of the affair see Bulletin III, 9-7-39, pp.* 88 to 89.) 

We have incidentally referrexi in a foregoing section JawahavlAl’s visit 
to Ceylon. Certain measures creatcxl for the Indian settlers ip Ceylon an 
anxious situation. To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between 
two friendly neighbours, Jawaharlal Nehru was deputcxl to go to Ceylon 
by the All India Congress Committee and effect, if possible, a peaceful 
settlement. 

Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on July 16. A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese alike. He was 
the guest of a special reception committee formed at the instance of Sir 
Baron Jayatilaka, the Leader of the State Council of Ceylon. 

Jawaharlalji had a busy aAd strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon 
Indian Congress and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other indi- 
viduals concerned. He addressed several crowded public meetings. At 
these gatherings he emphasised the necessity for preserving alid perpetuating 
the ancienf cultural and historical ties that bound the two countries, the 
common fight they had to engage in against a common foe, and the impe- 
rialistic background of their economic and political wbes. his talks with 
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the ministers he plead <xi for a wider vision and broader approiieh to the 
problems that aflfeeted the Ceylonese and the Indians wlio had setthni there 
and made Ceylon their home. The iinnunliate problem he jK>inletl out. 
was a small and [>ctty one in the context of the large problems they laui to 
face. It was, therefore, essential that this small problem Ik* approaeluxl 
in a large spirit. To the Indians and tlieir representatives, he Jipprahxl, 
to sink all the internal differences and He a uniU'd and strong Imdy of srlf^ 
respecting citiz<*ns pl(‘dg<xi to protect the honour of India. Me eouphxl 
this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consider Ceylon also as their 
home, serve it witli devotion and loyalty and cultivate fralenuil relations 
with its inhabitants. 

The higli-inindtxl approach to the problem creat<'<l a ealm and favour- 
able atmosphere all round. The ministers, however, could not see their 
way to agree to iM\y major change in their sc heme of repatriation. They 
agrml ion\ slight nicHlifieation of the seKCme and jiromisal to take sie|)S 
to minimise haniships eonsecpient on re patriation. The visit of .fawaharlal, 
therefore, though it rcvivccl nuniories of traditional friendshij) betw'een 
the two eoiintrit s and Ic ssc nc'cl the bitterness inherent in the situation, <iid 
not suee(X‘d in aehie\ ing its objective. His oljjec t was to explore* all f>ossiblr 
means bringing about a just and honouralih' settl(*m< lit on epie'stions relating 
to the Indian emjjloyees of tlu* C\*\ion (Government, 'fhat visit must be 
eemsiderexi sueeessful in so Tar as it established closer social relatu>nshi[> 
bf'twecn the peoples e^f India and Crvlon and brought thc'in neur«T to eueb 
other. Hut it was regrettable that otherwise the* t.'eylon (iove'rmnent 
shoahl Yuivc remiuneel .otKlurate on the issues involvc'tl in the* ejuestion so 
.rn^eh so that the VVOdving Cefmmittee felt eallexl u|>on to state that the 
aetion of the Ce ylon (iovernnu'nt in respeel of tliese matters was not in 
<*onfirmity w ith justice* or international p<‘aee. * The ( ongress was of the view 
tluit if Indra would do unto oti^Ts as she would be* done by she* could not. 
take an imj)erialist le v iew (.)f the n<latteT but must offe r its e‘o o|M'ration and 
sympathy to a small* country like* ('< ylon an/TalKive* all furnish firenifs thereof 
in actual conduct. It was not as if the Congress intemlexl any Indian to go 
anywhere as one of the* nnwanteel outsiders. The Working ('onunittee 
rea<Jily ree'ogni/xxl the* rights of the ficople of Ceylon to be give n pre*fen’nee 
in Slaty Service or otherwise m th(*ir eemritry. The Indian emigrants in 
Ceylon, iTowever, are not mere birds of passage but have* long se ttlexl down 
th(*re and maele (Vylon their homeland. Thus their rights of <’itiw*nshi|> 
could not lie ahridgtxl. It was the e'onsiderexl view* of the eoTiiinittee that 
all future irnmignition of lalxair from Inelia to Ceylon must b<* eomph tely 
stoppexl, and they welcomed the de*i isie/n of the Government of India to this 
effect. To anticipate matten* it may be not<xi here that a delegation of the 
Ceylon Government visited India and <*urri<*il on fxjurparleys with the (Govern- 
ment of India with no better r(*sult.s in 1940. Still another atU*in[)t was being 
contcmplatcxl by the Ceylon Government in July 1941. Side* liy side with 
the mere enrichment of Ceylonese land and elsewhere, the Indian lalKiurers 
have earned the right by settling down in C'eylon and making the island, 
their homeland, to be considered on a par with the other inhabitants of the 
island and to have the privilege* and responsibilities of citizenship, while 
the temjlorary* immigrants deserve all consideration and just and proper 
treatment in view of li Ia%>ur and service given by them to' the island. 
But apart from this contribution of labour and service, there arc the histo- 
rical, geographical, cfUtural and economic reasons which haVc linked the 
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fate of Ceylon with that of India and this fact impels the Congress to streng- 
then the agelong lK)nds to the mutual advantage of the two countries. 

As time advanced and Congress discipline tightened, as objections 
came to be raised from time to time on grounds of elected members or candi- 
dates for elected scats not being habitual Khaddar- wearers, an authori- 
.tative pronouncement became necessary in this l>ehalf. As soon as the Hari- 
pura Session was concluded, the 'Working Committee met and defined 
Khaddar not merely as hand-spun, hand-woven cloth but cloth in the manu- 
facture of which die artisans conccrntxl received the wages Ifixed by the 
All India Spinners’ Association. Such cloth should be purchased only 
from the depots of the A. I. C. C. or of ciepots certified by that body. But 
the matter hful rereiVed attention long anterior to Haripura for it was decided 
that the ruling given by Ex-President Shri Valiahlibhai Patel and endorsed 
by the Working Committee at its meeting held at Patna in December 1934 
when he wa-s the President, shoylfl b<‘ adhered tef as a^so the , resolution 
passed by the Working Committee at their meeting at Jubbulpore, April 
1985. 

Vallabhbhai Patel’s Ruling: — On a reference being made as to de- 
finition of the term ‘ habitual wearer wheilly of hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar ’ in Art. V, clause (b) (i), the Working Committee was of opinion 
that the definition given in the following terms by Sanlar V’^allablibhai 
Patel re[)rescnt<xl their viov : ~ 

1. When a man wears eftithes made of Khadi as a matter of habit, 
he IS a haliitual Wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he eannot use 
Khadi on some occasions, he does not cease to Ix^ habitual weafer. 

2. But if a person u[)pears at Caingress fumdion pi elotlies not mjvlc^ 
of Kiiadi, he will lx* jiresunuxl not to be a habitual wtarer of Khadi. 

^ 3. Habitual wearer of clothes made of Khadi means all (‘lothes from 
to[) to to(* made of hand-spun and hanti-woven Khadi, 

4. Wlien it is jHiintc^d out to the Clmir or when tin* Chairman of a Con- 
gress meeting hims<*lf knows tlfll't a voter or candidatj) is not wearing Khadi 
clothes at that meeding, lie is Ixiund to rule that the jicrson is not a liuhitual 
wearer in s[)itc of his protestations to the contrary. ” 

JUBBl’LPORE RESOLUTION 

. r • 

With refere nce to the enquiries made, the^Vorking Committee instnicts 
the Provincial Congress Committee to treat a jierson as habitual w'earer of 
Khaddar who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a })eriod of 
six months j[)rior to his (‘lection to office or avS a member of the Congress 
Committed'.’ 

It was also dc'cided that the Khadi clause should ap}>ly to all those 
who were granUxi Congress ticket in Municijial and Local lL)ards and other 
elections (‘ven ils it applies to members of legislatures. 

Before we cxinelude the story of the events of 1939, there remain tw o 
small {X)ints which may be Fcferrcxl to in passing. One was the Bengal 
Dispute in regard to the validity of a certain meeting of the P. C. C. held 
on July 26, 1989. On enquiry the President Rajendra Babu held the 
meeting to be invalid. The second is an important step Liken in tightening 
the discipline and rules of the Congress organization. To lihis end a con- 
ference of Secretaries of Provincial Congress Committees was summoned. 
The A. I. C. C. liaving adopted far reaching changes in the Congress consti- 
tution, tlie P, C.C. s had to make necessary adjustmenis in thqir owm consti- 
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tutioas at an early date with the approval of the VVorkinjj Committ<H\ It 
was necessary to keep up a vital contact between the Centml OtVice and 
the Provincial Committees. The Tribunals as envisages! in the new Consti- 
tution had to be immediately brought into being. The otliee machinery 
had to be perfected. In order to have intimate acquaintaru'c with amnin- 
tancy as well as tolerable knowledge of the Constitution, strict instructions 
were issued to the effect that ^ * 

(a) a fixed financial year for puqxiscs of accounting must be obscrvtxi. 
(fc) that* P. C, C.s should make arrangements for the supervision, 
inspection and audit of the accounts of the Town. District and other Congress 
Committecji under them and be in regular receipt of trial balances every 
quarter of the year, while the P. C. C.s in turn, sliouKl piiblisli annual state- 
ments so as to enable the c<?ntral organization to publish its own (x>nsolidattxl 
annual statement. 

(r) ay expeiK^itiire is to be ineurrtxi previously preparixi peritxlieal 
budgets, sanetiomxl and approvxxJ by the concerned committee. 

(d) that all vouchers must Ih' duly subrnittcil and apj>rov(xl by the 
Secretary, 

(e) all moneys he hankixl. 

(/) that sut'h details as permanent advance, 

(g) receipts and voiu'hers. 

(h) pcrioilical returns, • 

(») lK>oks including petty-eush book, jitumals. ledgers, salary registers, 
[xistal accxiunt and Dead-stock and Furniture Uegisters stfould lx* correctly 
rnaintaiiioi. • 

VVe arc fast ('losin^:f tlie middle third of the year 19dth The distant 
fumble of war drunisVwas almost audible. Just on the eve of it, the 
city of Bombay e1iil>ark<xi u[>on its niagnitiecr^t experiment of prohibition. 

‘‘August 1, v\*[is a mciqorable day for Bombay. (>a this day, 
prv>hibition was launched in thcv'uty and its suburbs amid great [>opular 
enthusiasm. Th,e eclt'brations of the ciwy iiu luded a huge firoeession 
terminating in a jluldie nuxting, about the largest on record in the 
history of Bombay. It is believed tliat about 1* to ii laes 6f ptxnile 
assernbkxl. “ The entire Bomt>ay and India said Shri V'allabhblmi 
Patel addressing tliTs surging mass of humanity were watching arifl 
the 'entire \v»rl(i was evading for the day. That day had eorne. For 
the peopl(‘ of tliis country tliis day was tin* day of r<tienjplion and the 
day of dcliveninei' from their hoinlage and from tlieir slavery to tin* 
demon of drink. Twlay Bombay kilkxi its past liistor}' and opened 
a 1K‘W eha})ter. ’ 

To their erexiit, it nuiy be ad<kxi, that tlu‘ great Parsi ronirnumty. 
the bulk of uiiich wjis ojiixisc-d to tlie n-fiirm, n lVained from an}^ hostile 
act to sjMuI the effect of tla* magmfieint enthusiasm <if tin* peo[)le. 
Some of tile nieml>ers of the community pariieipaled m the procession 
and the naxting. 

Preniit r B. (T Kher and the Minister Dr. M. 1). D. Gilder were the 
reeipients of warm and grateful congratulations from all parts of the 
country. A ditlieult experiment was being launched with <x)uragc, 
faith and determination under cireunistanccs of exceptional difficulty. 

Mahatrfia Gandlii, the great inspiration behind the reform, sent 
the following :ness^. : 

“ I hope that good sense for which Bombay is famous will ultimately 
prevail an^ all wii combine to make the brave reform undertaken 
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by the Bombay Ministry a success it deserves to be. I am quite sure 
that the removal of the curse of intoxicating drinks will confer lasting 
benefit on the country. ” 

There remains one other noteworthy incident : 

The release of Sri Jamnalal Bajaj : It will be recalled that Sri 
Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Committee and President 
of the Jaipur Praja Mandal was arre^sted’in February last for defying 
an order prohibiting him from entry into the Jaipur State. He was 
going there to organise relief for the famine-stricken. No legal trial 
fo]Iow(*il the defiance of the order, but he was kept in detention for 
an indefinite perifKl. The rigors of the life of* detention told on his 
h<‘alth and he. sufTered from various complaints. When local medical 
talent proved inadequate, tie was offered release prov'idixl he went to 
some for(‘ign country for t;pt^atrnent. He dec'lined fb purchase liberty 
on these ti-rms. On August 9, 1039 ]h‘ was, howev'er, released uncondi- 
tionally after a needless and harassing detention of more than six months. 

In the course of a statement he issiuxl to tlie press on his release he 
said. Our struggle is not yet over ; Jaipur has just passe<l through its 
first phase. Tlie Satyagraha has niadt* the people conscious of their 
strength and biught them how to use it when neeessarv. The sacrifices 
made cannot tie lost. The goal is nearer today, but we hav’e to carry 
on our agitation till our present demands, wliieh are minimum and 
which can Oii no account be called anything but nKxlcratc, are ful- 
filbxl.” * , 

7 hiis ends the routine course of a year in ttie rTii4st of a goo<l dea^.of 
introspection, heart searching and mutual recrisjination instead of one 
in which the national forces jfbould hav^e presentxHl a unitixl and consolidated 
front. The Congress Socialist Party had Wen tliere since 1933. The Com- 
munist Party was coming more and ni\>re into the opcti althougli its very 
existence had been banned the Goyernment jif. India. In addition 
there w’as the Kisan* party w'ith its growing divisions into a wing that was 
more clearly incliiuxl t(rwards the C. P. whilst the other wing was inclining 
more towards the C.S.P. This division was liceomiyg more anti more marker! 
in the provinces of U. P. and Bihar and in a measure in Bengal. Then too, 
there was Mr. M. N. Boy in the* field who had for the dist^fises o^the body 
jwlitic an aetiology, a pathology and a ecxic of therapeutics all his own. 
Then there was the Forward Bloc wdiieh was composed of the Left Wing 
that gathered round the banne^r of Siibhas Babu. The Forw’ard Bloc did 
not necessarily consist of either Socialists or Communists or Kisans or Royists, 
nor did people be*longing to one group have sympathies nex^essarily with 
those of any allied or adjacent group. Each stood for itself. There was 
no doubt a certain united front, whenever the Cxjngress Executive had to be 
confronted or attacked but otherwise, they together were an amorphous 
group com{X)sed of a nimiber of components brought together as a mechanical 
mixture, — not a chemical compound. When, therefore, war broke out on 
the 1st September, 1989 and on the 8rd Britain and India were involved, 
the divisions in the country which had to meet the political situation were 
several, each having its own plan, but all united by a common anti-war 
effort programme. At the same t i me the cautious and graduated steps adopted 
by the Congress only served to earn for the great national organization the ill- 
deserved remark that it was not anti-British and that it was for a settlement 
with Britain, indeed that a settlement had been 411 but concluded. In 

t 
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the mean time trouble was brewing in the afTairs of the Bengal Provincial 
Congpress Committee. The B.P.C.C. invite<l on the 3()th August, 1939 its 
subordinate committees to ghx their opinions uixm the action taken by 
the Working Committee in res|>ct't of Subhash Babu, as its Prtsiilent in 
respect of the proceedings of the B.P.C.C. on the 2f>th July, 1939 and Mu* 
appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal. The Working Conunittcc 
noted wdth regret the objcctipnablc cha^ictcr of the tone and temper, as 
well as the contents of the B.P.C.C/s resolution and eonsideretl them 
wholly unbecoming of a Provincial Conmiittee. Altogether the atmospher<* 
was wanting in that }>erfect peace aiul tran(|uillity which would have Ikx'u 
a priceless asset to a subject nation struggling for its emancipation, whose 
stniggle was intereepU*d l>v the outbreak oCa world war. When the Working 
Committee met in the second week of SeptemlK‘r (1939) to consider the 
situation, Jaw'ahaijal who had not as yet joimnl the committee after the 
C^cutta iaibroglio (April 1939) was an i invitee but was away from India, 
in China on his visit to Chiang-Kai-Shek. Jawuharlal, however, arrived at 
Wardha on the 10th Septemlxr and joiiuxl the discussion. (.)n this <K*easion, 
Md. All Jinnah, President of the Muslim League w*as invdted to partiei[>ate 
in the delilHrutions l)ut he rej>iie<l that owing to previous t‘ominitments 
he could not go to ^Va^dha and that he woulii gladly discuss the situation 
wuh Hajendra Babii at Delhi which place he wiis iHuind to reach on the 
thirteenth in view of the meeting of the Working Committee of the Muslim 
league. Five days of anxious considcratiftii were given to the suhjwt of 
India's duty on the outbreak of the war, Gandhi had already tn'cn invited 
by the Viceroy and had^ had long interviews. 



CHAPTER VI 


Outbreak of the War (1989) 

• For over twelve years the Congress had been anticipating the outbreak 
of a second Great European War and warning the country agaihst rendering 
any kind or measure of help to Britain in money, men or munitions. At 
lost the long apprehended war broke out on the Ist September, 1939 and 
India was declared a belligerent on the 3rd September. From the very 
outbreak it was clear that the conditions of warfare of the forties of this 
century would l>e totally different from those that had obtained in between 
1914 and 1918. In the first placer this is a war, not of men, but ohmachines. 
In that view it is some consolation to note that the destruction of life would 
be less, but the destruction of property should be more. Thousands of 
aeroplanes dropping bombs whose weight runs into tons each, *must be 
cataclysnml in their ruinous operations whose magnitude and malevolence 
could only be compared to, though only to be excelled by the visitations of 
Nature. The War was carried on land, but without trenches, on the sea 
but not necessarily with submarines and in the air not altogether with anti- 
air-craft guns. Trenches, subntarincs and anli-air-craft guns are there but 
have be(‘omc antrquat(‘d, though they have not as yet fallen into disuetude. 
A new weapon has superstded them all. The wtir of position which the 
trenches had implied has b(‘Cornea war of movement. . 1^'he furtive submarine 
has yie lded pla(‘e to the bomb from the blue skies^ The anli-air-craft gun 
hfis become merely an instrirment for ereating popular confidence and nota 
weaf>on calculated to bring dowfi the fiendish air plane, and it has left the 
field in tlie hands of the* air fighters. '%Thc new instrument is the radio 
whic’h disseminates news o\ ery'^ialf an hour with thcregularity ofan electric 
clockwork. Men vied with one anotheraiui tlien as to who should be the first to 
get to the radio and catch the car of an cxpcc bint public to restore theirlostor 
strengthen their unabated morale, to hold aloft ideals never meant to be 
realized, to describe atrocities nev er to be exceeded and to plan out campaigns 
nt'vcr perhaj)s to be a(*compIished. His Majesty, the Kitig of England’s 
broadcast was the first to be beard, followed by the Viceroy’s and^^layed back 
for a couple of da\ .vt very now and tlien. An anxious and perhaps inquisitive 
public began to scan and scTutiiiize these various loud bilks to see if in the 
range of their war aims, there remained in some nook or corner, some crevice 
or cranny in which India,- drawn into the fold of belligerents, could find her 
tickets of freedom may be at some caudal end. Ah, but how could that be, 
how could the hewer of wood and drawer of water hav e a place in the Dewan-i- 
Am or the Dewan-i-Khas or how could the waiter in his apron find a seat 
at the tabic for himself in a dress suit ? Dignitary after dignitary spoke, — 
the King, the Viceroy, the Governors, the Secretary of State, the IVemier 
of England, the Foreign Secretary who was also an Ex- Viceroy, Britain spoke, 
India s{X)ke, America spoke, spoke South Africa and General Smuts, the 
politician and philosopher. But neither philosophers nor politicians, neither 
statesmen nor diplomats, neither satraps nor pro -consuls would say a word 
about India, or even inaudibly pronounce its five letters — well distanced 
one from the othex. What was India to do ? What part or lot had she in 
the war ? What yoral enthusiasm or material aid eduld sheenuster up in a 
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cause which was not hers, vuuier a tUi^ which threw down its owmiml niuh r 
leaders who would not consult lier Icatiers ? India had on the onthmik (d 
the war eleven provinces enjoying Provincial Autononiv. None uf tlieni 
was consulted on India beinj:^ made a party to war. The Intiiun C entral 
Legislature had an appreciable elcn.!ttxl element but tin y wert* not so imieh 
as informcxl about the serious step taken. In tlie Budge t session of luas, 
in the Central Legislature, a definite prcfmise was made on the floor of the 
House that the Indian troopsVonld not be movial out of India except after 
informing tlult august body, hut long Infore the war brokr' out troops had 
been movcxl to Kg}{>t and Singapore, ami it was argued that t)u* f’n>ntit rs of 
India w^crc not the mountains in the North or the sea on the l^'.ast. South and 
West, but somewhere in the Mediterranc^an on one side atid Singapore t»n tiu' 
other. What availeth, lutwever, the straw to eomplain against llie wiiul, 
w hen crowbars arc blown away by its fort'e ? India, the inex}iauslil>l(‘ soun'e 
of fo<xi sugpli<'s, tlie eternal storehouse of r;^w materials, the home of warriors 
and slaves that fight others’ liatth sand uphold tlieir master's inde|H'nd('m‘<‘I 
India, the birth j)laoe of servility and ahjcelmss, the hrtx'diug ground of 
jo hukums and finnan bardars. tlie land thatsidls Inr homair to the master 
that begins his S[H)liation by <a>nimitting a rape on hi r fretalom, what is 
such an India but t he footstool, wliu h is tln^ ^tej>[nng stom^ to t !i<- Badshah's 
7 akhl ,ind Taj ? India was m»t eonsuUttl liy Britain as Ihi' Dominions 
were. But liandhi was invited by the Viceroy for an interview, 'fhe 
Union of South Africa decided by one vote to part i('i})ate in tlc' War. 'Fhe 
Free State of Ireland d(‘eicbxi to i)e neutral, (huidlii wtiit to the Viia roy 
not to e 4 )mniit the nation to one course or th(‘ otle r, for he was not asked 
to doso - norhad he the'authority toplaysueliarole. He went to tin* N’leeroy 

offered his j)(-rs()\ialij|^\'mpaltiv and ('o-operation in the War. 'fhe Uon- 
gress, how'evi T, itiust speak separately for itself, he said. In the eour^se 
of conversation, (iaridlu said that h(‘ had liroki n down on th(^ thought of the 
enemy aeroplanes showtTing bombyin and throwing into ruins sueh aneieut 
and historic struetu^ts as the Westminster^Abbey , the Parliaimiit Iloust* 
and St, I'anTs ( athcdAl. That was why he offered his e(»'Operation, wfiieh 
was purely moral eo-ojxTation ami m a short time lati-r, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress met at Wardha and took its histone d< i ision on the 
w^ar issue. The CNiUimiftee did not act |)reeij>itatel y or wit hout grave and 
solid deliberaf i^>ii. 

The Cx^ngress had on \arious oeeusions expressrd itself at its open 
sessions as well as at meidings of its Commit te<s smee the year liej? on 
the War Situation as it was visuali/aal by them from tiim' to time. '1‘iie 
Committee' reali/xd tliat the character of tin' wx/rld eouditious had g<an* 
on changing from pericKl tei p<Ti<xi during those twi in- years. In Aug^ust 
1938, we came near enough to tlie conditions prevailing m I diUd. In luait, 
it was our duty to bring a fresfi rniruJ to hexir ufion the r'omiifioiis of the war 
as they sUxai on 8rd SeptembeT, 1939. The [xirtf iit.s ot I In- war wi re visible 
in the [K>litieal skies of Kuro[)e ami India even before tin* aeluul outbreak 
of hostilities. In the second we<*k of August ltl39, tin* international situation 
apjx'arfxl critical and the danger of war t>verhung the world. There were 
the nations on tiic one hand wlio stmxl for denu)CTaey and freedom and on 
the other those that were Fascist in outl<K>k and aggressive m conduct. 
Between The tV-o the sympathies of the Congress were wiili the former. 
In any case, if a war ‘uld brtxik out the Congress was clear in respect of 
its policy for it declared its determination to op|x>sc all attempts to imjiose 
a w'ar upon Itudia. IHie Working Committee resolvtxl in the second week 
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of August tliat is three weeks t>efore the outbreak W war that they felt bound 
by this policy of the Congress and would give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of India’s resources for imperialistic ends. 

(See Bulletin 4, dated 7-9-1989, p. 8, Resolution 8.) 

It was discovered that the critical character of the situation as it was 
fast developing lay in the fact that, although at its meeting held in Calcutta 
on the 1st of May 1989, the All India Congress Committee had reiterated 
this policy of the Congress and expressed its disapproval of, the despatch 
of Indian troops to foreign countries, yet the British Government had sen tor 
were sending Indian troops to Egypt or Singapore against the declared will 
of the Indian peopi/*. Tliat was not all. Even apart from the war situation, 
the Central Legislative Assembly had previously declared that no Indian 
troops should be sent abroad without the consent of the legislature. It was 
obvious then that the British Government was thus flouting the declarations 
of the Congress and the Assembly and was beginning to take steps wlxich 
might inevitably lead to India’s enlanglenient in a war. In answer to 
such bare faced and unabashed defiance of public opinion and as a first 
step, the Committee called upon all the members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly to refrain from attending its next session. At the same time, the 
Provincial Governments we re warned not to asj^st, in any way Britain’s war 
preparation even at the peril of the Congress Ministries having to resign. 

Events movtxi fast indeed for the Riisso-Gcrmaii Pact of non-aggression 
was signed at Moscow on August 24th, 1989 while the Anglo-Polish agree- 
ment for mutual assistance between Britain and Poland was announced in 
a statement issued on August 25th by British Foreign Oflice. The obligation 
so incurred by Britain in resj)cot of Poland compeUt^ tlie British GovB.#- 
ment to dwlare to the Cieiynan Government that unless tlu* latter were 
prepared to give satisfactory assurances to Britain, suspending all-aggressive 
action against Poland and were pre[>^ired further to withdraw [>romptly 
the German forces from Polish^erritory, a state of war would exist between 
the two countries as from 11 a.ni. (G.M.T.) on theHliird September. On 
the same day Mr. Chamberlain broadcast the news that no such undertaking 
having been received, Britain was at War with Ciermany. It is a sad day 
for all of us,” said he, ” but for none is it sadder tifan for me. Everything, 
that I have done, worked for, hoped for and believed in,,durinj;^rny public 
life has crashed in ruins. The only thing left for me is to devote what powers 
1 have for victory. 1 cannot tell wliat [)art I may be allowed* to play but 
I trust 1 w ill live to see theday wlien Hitlerism is destroyed and a restored 
and liberated Europe has been re-established. ” Every word of this speech 
in the House of Commons w hich is so terse and telling may well be examined 
and appraised. In the first place, he was in doubt as to the part that he might 
beallowed to play for in a year of the outbreak of war he was displaced by 
Churchill. He apparently had done as to w^hether he would live to see the 
world of fruition for he passed aw'ay before Hitlerism was brought under. 
In any case, however, it w^as only a restored and liberated Europe that 
he wanted to re-esbiblish and there lies the snag for the Indian problem. 

On the night of September 8rd, His Majesty the King Emperor broad- 
cast to his Empire his message in which he condemned the selfishness of a 
State which disregarded its treaties and solemn pledges’ and sanctioned 
the use of force or threat of force against the sovereignty and independence 
of other States. His one concern was that such a policy based as it was 
on the doctrine that might is right, if once establishaa throughout the world 
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it would '!m[>eril the freedom of Britain and the whole British Common- 
wealth- And the King addend but far more than this, tlie jveoples of the 
world w ill be kept in Ixjndage of fear artd all ho}x\s of settleii peace, of seen- 
ritv» and of justice and liberty among nations would Ih‘ endtxi. IMus was 
followed by the Vic‘t*roy's proclariiaSon in which he exiH^uiulid the issue 
at stake and expressed contidenoe that India would light for human freedom 
as against the rule of foree.^ The issues are clear/’ said the Viceroy, 
what faevs us is the safegiiarding of principles vital to the future of huma- 
nity, prineipfes of inter-national monility, the pniK*ij>lc tliat civilisixl men 
must agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force 
the principles in that in the alTairs of men. the law' of tl^i* jungle, the will of 
the strongest, irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed to prevail. 
But the mockery, nay thc*sting of the messjige lay at its tail and m which 
the Viceroy exjircssed his coiilklence that India will make her eontribution 
on the sid»of human freedoms as against the rule of force and play a part 
worthy of her place among the great nations and hislorieal eivilizationen the 
world ” — a W'orthy path mdetd for a slave* to enslave otlicr nations e>r to 
emaneupate them and yet continue as the Cinderella of the natieuis of 
w'orld. 

Almost, the first thing the Viceroy hiul done was to invite Gaiulhi 
to Simla, aiui what happ< ne<i at the interview with tlu* Viceroy is Ih'sI told 
in Gandhi’s own words : 

'' I knew that I had no instrue'tions VhatscH'ver from tlu* Working 
Committee in the matt(‘r. 1 Iwul answerexl a iele?gra|)hie* invitation and taken 
the firstdram I (siuld eaf^ h. And what is more, with my irrepressible and 
aiui out non-\ iojeiK'c, 1 knrw tliat 1 ee>uld not rej)re*.sent the* national 
mind anti 1 should^eut a syrry figure if I trie*d to do so. 1 told His Kxei'lleney 
as much. Therefore tfiere could 1 h* no (piestkai of any undersUinding dr 
negotiation with me. Nor, I sa\^ had he s<*nt for nu* to negi>tiate. 1 have 
retunieel from the \ leeregal. Lodge^nipt y-handeei and without any unel<*r- 
standmg, ofien or seuret. If thcTe is to la* ffny understanding, it would be 
betwt'en the Congress and the (ioveniiiu'nt. 

“ Having, therefore, inaele my posituai vLs-a-vis the Caingress (piite I'lear, 

I tedd His ioxeeiieney t]iat my own ’sympathies wt re with Kngland and 
France from the purely hvimanilarian stanei-|MJint. 1 told him that i eoulel 
not conteftiplate Vitliout being stirreel to the very d«‘pth the destruetion of 
London w hich had hitlu rto been rt ganl(*d as imj>r(*gnalde. Anti as I was 
picturing before him the Housers e>f Farliament and the VVrstininster Ahlu‘y 
and their j>ossibIe destruetion, 1 broke down. 1 have heeornc diseonsolate. 
In the scHTet of my heart iainm |>e*rpetual quam ’ witlitkxJ that Hesliould 
allow such things to go on. My non-violence* se*erns almost irnfMjtent. But 
the answer tomes at tlie eiul of the daily e|uarrel that neitluT CohI nor non- 
violence is impotent. lnijx>tene*e is in men. I must try on without le>sing 
faith e*veii though I may break in the attempt. 

"‘And so, as though m antiedpation of the agony that was awaiting me, 
I sent on the 28rd July from Ablx>ttal>aei the feTllowing letter to Herr Hitler : 

" Friends have bex n urging me to write U> you for tlur sake of hiimanity- 
But I have resisted their requtrst becrause of the feeling that any letter from 
me would be an iiTqxrrtinenoe. Something tells me that I must not calculate 
and that 1 musV make an appeal for wliatevcr it may be worth, 

* It is quite clear if. it you are to day the one j>ersofi in the world who 
can prevent a war which may reduce humanity to the savage stetc. Must 
you pay the pri#e for a A object, however, worthy it may appear to yem to be 7 
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Will you listen to the appeal of ouc who has deliberately shunned the method 
of war not without considerable success? Any way I anticipate your for- 
giveness, if I have erred in writing to you/ 

“How I wish that even now' he would listen to reason and the appeal from 
almost the whole of thinking mankind, not excluding the German people 
themselves. I must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with equani- 
mity the evacuation of big cities fike I^ndon for fear of destruction to be 
WTought liy man’s inhuman ingenuity. Xfiey cannot contemplate with 
equanimity such destruction of themselves and their own monuments. 
I am not, therefore, just now thinking of Iiicba’s deliverance. It will come, 
but W'hat will it be worDi if England and France fall, or if they come out 
victorious ove r Germany ruinctl and fninihled ? 

“Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knoSvs no God but brute force 
and, ns Mr. Chamberlain says, he will listen to nothing else. It is in the 
midst of this eatastroplu* without parallel that Congressmen arkd all other 
responsible Indians indi vidually and collectively hav^e to decide what part 
India is to play in this terrible drama.” 

If, on Gandhi’s promise of his own personal moral co-operation, the 
Viceroy had been satisfied and proclaimed to an expectant world, in loud 
and confident tones, that in (iandhi’s promise, he saw tlie promise of the 
three iiundr^l and fifty inillk)us of India s population, he would imvc stagger- 
ed the nations of the world, in particular, the enemy nations with the back- 
ground of support he had managed to secure for Britain which stood at the 
time altogether alone, and unfriended, ’ for tlie dominions themselves 
were subjeel(*d as yet to '‘onllietiiig staitirnents qraversing a w'ifle range 
from the nonbelligereiiey of Ireland (Eire), through the single voted supyprt 
of Smuts and Semth Africa, on to the self-ecatrecideeision of .\ustralia unti 
the somewhat remote sense of Irieiulliness of Canatia. To Lord Linlithgow 
and Britain, the problem was whether to rgst contented w ith the unqualilied, 
the sponiaiuKius, the lieurtfelt, the iiu^l^inetive sup})ort of (iaiuihi, or seek 
the rriaterial eo-op(Tation of Imlia with her unnumbered nuriilxTs, with her 
millions of warriors, known alike for their |)row'css‘aiui sacriticc, alike for 
their skill and strength and alike for their daring and enduranc e, India with 
her poverty, want, backward industrJal lot, and above all with her apatliy 
and listlessness tovviirds a war that the people could not by any means be 
persuaded to regard as their own. In other words, the ellDic’c lay l>etween 
the upraised finger of Ciandhi calling forth the sympathies of the .whole nation 
for Britain on the one hand, and on the other, the prospect of recruitment 
in millions, ex{)Ioitation of the ' barbaric pciirl and gold ’ of Milton, in crores. 
No wonder if tlic choice 4’ell upon the latter and not upon the former, as in 
the olden days of the war of Kuruksfu:tra when a like choice lx?tween the 
moral and material forces confronted Arjuna and Duryexihana. 

When the Pandavas had concluded their tw^elve years of Aranyavas 
and one year of Ajnafvas, while yet they were in the court of V^irata, King 
Drupada sent his piirohii as a mediator to Duryodhana's court to explore 
all avenues to peace by ” easN' arguments of love. ” By that time, Duryo- 
dhana himself had left with his retinue for Sree Krishna’s place and 
on entering the Royal palace found Krishna sleeping. So he went in and 
seated himself on an exalted seat on the Krishna’s head side. Lo and behold 
entered Arjuna also who, however, in all humility stood kt the side of 
Krishna’s feet, Shree Krishna w^oke up and first saw Arjuna standing at his 
feet w hile next he turned aside and saw Duryodhana by the side of his head 
and enquircki of tliem both the mission which had ^roughtj them thither* 
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Duryodhana said, “ we have come to set'k your help in the war between us 
which has now become inevitable. They and we art' both eepially close 
relations to you. I have however come here first ; ^xl men acecf)! those 
who first approach them, the moment they see th<Mii. Vt>u are of an exalttsi 
and benevolent nature. Therefore, you must Ih' inv ally. ix>nsidering the 
way of the world/* Thereufx)n Shree Krishna replitKl : You have <x>me‘ 

here first. That is true. Bu^ I have seen Arjuna first. I must therefore 
offer co-operation to both of you in a manner Ixdittin*^ your |H>sition. I now 
contrive a suifable device. I have 10,000 gt>palas. who are the einhoiliinents 
of the Science and Art of warfare. Adepts in the wielding of wt^apons like 
arrows, and other. On one side, you have theen who ar^ al>le t^) wage war 
in the name of Narayana. Here am I on the other side, iinarnusl, jmssive, 
(but) an ardent well-wisher. Make your choica^ IndwcHm the two. The 
younger of you two has the first choice. And Shri Krishna ltH)kt‘d towards 
Kiriti (Arjwia) and said, It is meet that yon should evprt*ss your wish first 
Vijaya (Arjuna) then chos<‘ Krishna and Inking pleased with this. Dnryo 
dhiina chose the armies of Shri Krishna and with the utmost satisfaction 
re|>aircd to Hnlararna’s place. Arjuna who chose the moral force, supf>ort 
ami co-ofwnition of Shree Krishna won in the biittle with Shree Krishna as 
lus charioteer, his guide, philosopher and friend. (\mUl not Linlithgow 
ha\ e nuuic Gandhi his monitor and mentor, his guide, philosopher and 
friend and won in this war a triumph of Truth over untruth, of non-violenta* 
ovt r violence ? 

The Working Committee met on September l llh, 11)^0 to consider the 
situatioi^. The CoinrniUte det'ply sympathised with the fate of Poland that 
haj^ fallen a vietirn t^) hrute fon*c and appreciated the motive of the war 
ifi which England ^ind Fr»fice were engaged, as a war meant for the protc^c- 
tion of Oemocraey Jis against IrnfM/rmlistie us^vell as Fascist powers, At 
the same time, it felt that its ow^i eouiitry had l)er‘n the vieliin for over a 
century and half of the negatjon aiid^faiial of that very d<‘ino('ra(*y for which 
Fmgland afTeeted to l>e fighting on the side^of Poland, liesidts. the Com- 
mittee not^xi with regret and surprise that wlide tfie IMnnntons were decid- 
ing thtir own participation or<dlurwise in tlie war. m their respective Parlia- 
ments, the participation of India in the war was taken for granle<l by England. 
In other words, England, the Committee rtah/.ed, had forct*<l the war on 
India altlAiugh iTuiui was in no way directly or indirectly eone< rued with 
it. The Committee whih' noting with pleasure that the Viceniy had armoune- 
ei\ on the 11th September that Government had siir- pended ail preparation 
for the intnxluction of Federation, while nevertheless keeping the objective 
of Ffsleration intact, w’as anxious to slab* that the lo3>g didn >'<*11 inf reduction 
of responsibility in the Central Ciovemrnent as well as th(’ indefinite suspen- 
sion of the Federal scheme, hitherto contemplated, li ft an irresponsible 
Gov'ernment at the centre which controlled thf* Provincial (iovemirienla in 
rcsixct of war measures and thereby perpetuate<l a state of affairs that 
could not lx* contempIaU“d with equanimity or in silence. 

2. If the Provincial Governments shoifld continue to function not 
merely in rt^p^ct of Provincial Autonomy, but in relation to the new war 
measures of which in the ultimata analysis the Provincial Governments 
should be the focussing point as well as the operating force, their position 
should be*madJ clear m relation to the Central Grovernraent. 

8. Our experience n the past — particularly during the last war had 
clearly shown that no trust could be placed in the war statements and war 
promises of thc#British4Jovcmment or the Government of.lrdia and accord - 
H. c— •• • 
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ingly called upon them not merely to elucidate their position vis a xns the 
future of India, but address themselves to an immediate application of the 
principles so elucidaU^i. 

The Committee declared that until such a clearing of positions txyok 
place, it could not advise the country to extend its fullest measure of co- 
bperation to (kwernrnent.” 

Then there was the question of^iatyagrahj. Satyagraha is a movement 
in which we should settle our time and place and circumstance. A Satya- 

E aha Movement w'ould mean that we are forced info a fight uhder Martial 
iw as it were and in the face of anarchy. Those who promote a fight 
would visualize things thus. The leaders would be jailed and the country 
would carry on the struggle. But w'ould not the scenes of Ramaduyg and 
Talchcr repeat ihemselvcfi? We could not take\he responsibility for such 
a contingency. The real likelihood was rather that Martial Law would be 
proclaimed. The rich would not and public opinion might not favour us 
remotely or proximately, directly or indirectly, openly or secretly. The 
result would be a disaster. It might be argued, however, on the other side 
that to keep quiet, to allow the ministries to function would be to drive 
matters and ministers to the point of having to arrest X, Y or Z from amongst 
Congressmen, would in other w'ords be to w^ipe out the Congress as a political 
party at the end of the war. The choice then lay between the worse and 
the better of two evils. 

Gandhi was of the view th*at we must offer our moral support, allow^ 
the ministries to function and he had the confidence that through the minis- 
ters, he could manoeuvre a declaration of Poonia Swaraj or Dominion 
Status, a declaration of the next step — the same that Jawahar expected 
by negotiation. In both eases the contingency of^a promise not being fuf-* 
fined did exist, but under Gandhi’s technique, the chance of the fulfilment 
of such a declaration was certainly greater. For then a moral obligation 
would have to be fulfilled, not one arising from negotiation. Gandhi was 
not swayed by considerations ^ loyalty but he was acting under a lively 
sense of our owui limitations. It might be that even according to Gandhi’s 
technique, the ministries would have to be given up. The question also 
must be considered whether we could carry the A.^I. C. C. with us. If we 
could not, let us vacate and let the responsibility for the confusion and 
carnage be taken by our opponents. Then the issue arises : — What will 
be the response, what will be the moral strength of a movement behind 
which, not only do we not have Gandhi, but against which Gandhi will 
stand arrayed off and on. ” Let us even presume the latter contingency 
will not arise. But Gandhi would certainly be silent and bury himself in 
Saegaon (Sewagram). His silence would be chilling and killing. 

The issues that arose before the mind of the Working Committee were 
several and varied but they were clear as crystal. The final decision at 
which the Working Committee had arrived demanding a declaration of 
Britain’s w^ar aims was naturally the result of prolonged discussions in which 
the problem w^as looked at from different angles of vision. It would be 
easily conceived how Gandhi could not readily swallow all the drafts that 
came before the Committee. Indeed he was not for negotiating on any 
resolution nor w^as he even for a demand. He could not even admit of a 
time-limit under any circumstances. Even if anything was given he was 
not prepared for receiving it. At the same time, he was against C. D. It 
is well knowm that the main portion of the draft was traceable to Jawaharlal 
and Gandhi felt that with that resolution, Jawaharlahnust Iv^ the President 
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and carry with him his own cahinet. Indeed at one stage Rajendra Balm 
tendered the resignation of his Presidentsliip and Jawaharla! who had just 
agreed to join the Working Committee was decided ufKin to be the successor 
c? Rajen Babii. But they encountered a difficulty for the Constitution 
would not allow it. The Working Committee was not competent to elect 
an intexim President. It might be remjrmlx'reil that in Calcutta the rigid 
of even the A. I. C. C. to electan interim President was seriously questiontHl 
and Gandhi wanted to carry Jawaharlal with him but was unable to do 
so and perhaps had to allow himself deliberately to l>e carrieil by him. It 
was not an easy position for the rest of the members of the Working Com- 
mittee. To opj>ose diryetly Jawaharlal's view at a tii^e when Gandhi was 
trying to discover a XH^-tnrdia as betwtH^n themselves would be to interpose 
avoidable difficulties. N*ot to do so would be to let go the hold of non- 
violence in the measure in which (»andhi would like it to be. It wa*s thus 
that triaagular fori'cs eame to play upim the question. To evolve a re- 
sultant of such a triangle of forces was not an easy matter. (*aiKihi*s con- 
hmtion yvoA that if we should be alive by Ginrs grace wc should give a big 
fight to the British although we were not just then in a pi>sition to offer 
civul resistance for the mtnan with which we must, was not with us as yet. 
That Sanuin is of course difTer»*nt from the bombs of the British. However 
strongly one might speak, write and even threaten, tlie fact remained that 
at that moment wc did not possess discipline in our ranks. The atmosphere 
was not favourable to any action like eivfl disobixlience^. A resolution of 
the Congress at such a juncture should be »uch that every word of it must 
have l:)etn weighed an^* deliberately use<i for it was calculated to exercise 
jp iluence upon forces outside^ India. Jawaharlars resolution should be 
passtxi on condition thaMie should take up the burden and not merely come 
and go remaining an outsider giving doubtless valuable advice but never- 
theless remaining iin outsider. • Gandhi’s services would always be avail- 
ble for he could negotiatt; but omy standing between Jawaharlal and 
the Viceroy. He IukI ^he })rinciple of non- vitjlenee wiiich he could not dismiss. 
He could only be a mediator aiarthc work must be* done by anotlux, Tiiat 
was an understandalile position similar to that of his position in relation to 
the Arms Act. Indee<i, he had recniiU'd for tho army at one time. The 
vast majority of the ( ongress did not grasp the kind of non-violence that 
he contefiiplated. Such non-violenec it would be as might l>c cited os an 
example to»all the world, as non-violence that secured for the whole of 
Hindustan a new reeii>c for self-emancipation. Of course, there are types 
and degrees of non-violence, f>ersonal non-violence in thought, word and deed 
which would establish a new tradition and enviroi. merit for the upbringing 
of children and adults l>oth in home and society so that ere h>ng a state might 
lie reared up on the broad basis of non-violence. Second iy» there is 
the attitude of non-violence, strictly to be observed in relation to India's 
subjection to Britain, and the consequent problem of Indian liberation. 
F'inaliy , there is the place of non-violence in the larger sphere of international 
affairs where it would be enthroned as the final or bitter of all international 
disputes. Under such conditions how could tlie Cx)ngrc«« in this the first 
chance it had of presenting its cult to the world at large, urge from out 
of its own lips the brave warriors of India to join in a struggle which was not 
ours and participating in a struggle which had no moral ^ssis or jystificaiion. 
Some would sec in sucu paj^cipation, the necessary relevancy if the British 
succeeded but it is obvious in any case that the dignity of the ^^gresi was 
flouted with the resuIFthat we could not tolerate the resulting state of thiugs. 
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The Congress as an institution could not take a neutral position as it had 
taken in respect of communal award. Would it be possible for instance 
if the ministers resigned for them to be neutral ? A lead had to be given to 
the country of a two-fold character one practical and two executive and moral. 
Of course, there are some who are anxious that it should not be religious but 
considering the political character of the Congress, it was felt that we had 
to face the problem in its political *bearings ^ for instance when a whole 
regiment came to a member of the Working Committee and asked we are 
being taken to Singapore, shall we go or not ? ” The questfon is should 
not a reply be given to such an enquiry ? At least an expression of opinion 
if not active propagjmda would be our duty. Such a f)osition, however be 
combated on the score that it was a position of convenience w'herefrom to 
avoid trouble. But such criticism could easily be combated by asking whe- 
ther we are ulw’ays picketing because we uphold prohibition. Some would, 
however, look at the problem not from the standpoint of vk)lence or 
non-violence but would discuss the real problem as they call it. Whether, 
you speak in silence or in a loud voice you must aggressively, publicly and 
determinantly state that we should not be entrapped in the snare. 

The issues then were whether we should co- operate or whether we 
should negotiate. Now we proceed to the consideration of latter. Gandhi 
clearly felt that there was not the atmosphere for negotiation and made 
it equally clear that he at any r^te had not the confidence. The difficulty 
with the younger «section w'as that they complained that the country was 
not given the benefit of Gandhi's inlluence. “ You must give the word 
and wc shall do the rest. " That was the attitude.* • In the aggregifte then 
Gandhiji pointed out the bear fact that his shoulders weie not strong enoug,^ 
for. negotiation and that Jawaharlal must bear Ihe burden. A peculiar 
position was created in which the old time adherents of Gandhi felt that they 
could not go all the way with him or Jawaharlal. If, therefore, the 
latter should shoulder the hurdeji they would be a burden on him. It was 
therefore necessary that Gandhi and Jawaharlal agree and lead or 

the latter should have full play being invested with full dictatorial powers 
and having his own cabinet so that a ‘ crowd ' would be avoided. This 
is a practical view of the matter. But* there was the logical view according 
to wnich if w^e were to have a struggle with the British Gavernment, it must 
be on the basis of non-violence. Such a struggle requirea a leader. The 
socialists also wanted Gandhi to he the leader. That should *^be possible 
under the formula which combined the leadership of both in the existing 
crisis. We had no quarrel with the Germans. If w^e had been a free nation, 
we would never have fought against them. But we could not think and act 
as if we were a free nation. It was easy to say in some transport of enthu- 
siasm or in a fit of passion that if we were satisfied we could give all possible 
help but to expect the Viceroy to commit iuxra-kiri as far as the future was 
concerned in order to make it possible to render such help or to say tliat 
there would be no Viceroys tbercafter and nothing short of partial control 
over centre and full control over the provincial Government would satisfy 
us, — such positions and attitude would take us into the pale of negotiations. 
There were people then who wanted immediate fight, others were planning 
a contingent fight. In either cas6 two issues emerged: 

(1) If we got what we wanted what help would we give ? 

(2) If yre did not get what we wanted what action (fight) would we 
take ? 
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It need hardly be said in no case was it contemplaUxl that the 
Congress leaders should be Sei^eant Cienerals. We might notdral withnuli- 
tary matters at all but deal with matters, like fcKxi. The draft l>efare the 
W’orking Committee was ac'cording to some such as would make negotia- 
tions impossible, not merely in tlie sense that at that stage at the commence- 
ment of the war should conc<'de our demand then and there, Imt even in 
the more practical sense of bringing at)out an understanding l>etween tlie 
two nations^—India and Britain. We were still holding office . The issue 
must be decided as early as poissible whether the ministers should Ci>-op<Tftte 
or non-co-operate. The Defence of Iiulia Act w^as almut to The 

Britisher is a creature of law and the constitution. Sir^ Stafford Cripps who 
was at Wardha was sayii^ that he as an Englishman could off* r India only 
what Parliament could offer. “ Independence, — you can take yourself.^’ 
In effect then our proci^ure should be an inverUNi process in which we stud y 
our data And determine our objective and work down and back to the atti- 
tude and stef>8 we take. Subhas Bose s immediate tight and Jawahar^s 
contingt'nt tight were both meant for the same purjHise of compelling CJovem- 
ment to yield. Subhas Babu attended the meeting for a short while on 
invitation. The view was again and again presscnl ujK)n liiru that it would 
be fini’ if India and Congress acted as one man and spoke in one voice, but 
in vain. Gandhi again and again reverUxl to the view that Jawaharlal 
^houId be the president of the Congress and should take reinjr in his hands. 
But such a c hange of hor.ses in the mid-stream would, it was felt, give rise 
to interminable suspicion of division in the camp where none existed espe- 
cially rffter 7 days of secret cogitations, the nature of which hod not leaked 
Gandhi madebit plain thftt he could not take any part with this draft 
and yet would n^t allow It to be recast. His iK).sition appeared to be this, 

“ You friends have no faith in non-violence. This was evident even in ikst 
month when my resolution was ‘defeated*.'’ 

Almost the same thing happemxl in September, 1U89. Gandhi fourul 
himself out of lune*^th the Working Committee, not that he would not 
have had a majority ii the meeting were explored that way l>ut that Gandhi 
ii> always against counting hands, he w'ould rallier go by the liearts. Aecord- 
ingly, Gandhi was clear that Jawahrir's draft should be the basis but that 
he <x>uld not act upon it, that Jawahar should bear the r< s|K)nsibility for 
tlie negotiations and to that end, he should be made the President. Such 
a proposal funded .strange. But in fact, three days prior to this, Hajendra 
Babu had gone to Sevagram (Shegaon) and offered his resignation. The 
reasons might be several. Did he feel that he wan not made b^r the coils 
and moils of diplomacy ? Or did he ttike to heart that certain events that 
had taken place during the previous week were not known to him— th<* 
invitation to Subhas, Gandhi’s visit to the Viceroy. The proposal, however, 
to make Jawaharlal the l^e-siderit had been, as already explained, short- 
circuit^ by the constitutional <lifliculty. An alternative j)rojK>»al to consti- 
tute a War-Committee was mooted only to be approved forthwith. Jawahar 
w^ to be its President and would select his own eoUcagucs. The choice 
fell upon Vallahhbhai and Abul Kalam Azad. The draft rc^solution was 
read over a second time, a few verbal amendments were made and it was 
accepted^ ^ 

Why is it that Gandhi took up this attitude and exemse himself? He 
knew Jawaharlal opimi.D that whatever he himself might think, he (Gandhi) 
was the most dangerous negotiator and that Jawaharlal had ccmfidence 
m himself that he eduld negotiate. When therefore the day’s work was 
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concluded, it only remained for the Committee to secure a confirmation of 
its decision by the All India Congress Committee to be convened at Wardha 
in October and to get the Congress Legislatures to put forward this demand 
from the floor of the Provincial parliaments. It was during the sittings of 
the Working Committee between September 9th and 15th that the King's 
Aiessage to Ind ia w as sen t on the 1 1 t}\in which His Maj esty hoped to be able to 
count upon the sympathy and support from every quarter of the Indian con- 
tinent in the face of common danger. “ Britain is fighting f 9 r no selfish 
ends, said he, “ but for the maintenance of a principle vital to the future 
of mankind. ' At the close of his address to a joint session of the Central 
Legislature, at the cgmmencement of w^hich the Viceroy had read the King's 
message, the Viceroy announced the suspension qf the work in connection 
with preparations for Federation while retaining F^eration as the objective. 
Shortly after (iandhi had occasion to comment on the manifesto of the 
Working Committee of the Congress which is extracted in full h^^re, for it 
is impossible to abridge it : — 

** The Working C'omrniltee’s statement on the world crisis took four 
days before it received final shape. Every member expressed his opinion 
freely on the draft that w^as at the Committee’s invitation, prepared by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 1 was sorry to find myself alone in thinking that 
whatever support was to be given to the British should he given uncondi- 
tionally. This could only he done on a purely Yion-violent basis. But the 
Committee had a tremendous resfx)nsihility to discharge. It could not take 
the purely non-violent attitude. It felt that the nation had not imbibed the 
non-violent spirit requisite for tlic possession of thc*sfrength which (tisdains 
to take advantage of the ditheulty of the bpponent. .But in stating tU^ 
reasons for its conclusion the ( ommittee desired tb show the greatest con- 
sideration for the English. Tfie author of the staU ment is an artist. Though 
he cannot be surpassed in his implaeabj^* o^)position to Imperialism in any 
shape or form, lie is a friend of the Fhiglish people. Indeed he is more 
English than Indian in his thoughts and make-up. » He is often more at 
home with Englishmeft than with his own countrymen. And he is a humani- 
tarian in the sense that he reacts to every wrong, no matter w here perjx tratol . 
Though, therefore, he is an ardent nationalist, his nationalism is enriched by 
his fine internationalism. Hence the statement is a manifesto addressed 
not only to his own countrymen, not only to the British (Government and 
the British peojile, but it is addressed also to the nations of the worW including 
those that are exploited like India. He has compelled India, through the 
Working Committee, to think not merely of her owm freedom, but of th(' 
freedom of all the ex [doited nations of the world. 

The same time that the Committee passed the statement it ap])oint(cl 
a Board of his choice with himself as Chairman to deal with the situation 
ns it may develop from time to time. I hope that tlie statement will 
receive the unanimous support of all the parties among 0>ngressmen. The 
strongest among them wiU not of strength in it. And at this 

supreme hour in the history of the nation the Congress should believe that 
there will be no lack of strength in action, if action becomes necessary. 
It will be a pity if Congressmen engage in petty squabbles and party strife. 
If anything big or w^orthy is to come out of the Committee’s action, the 
undivided and unquestioned loyalty of every Con^essman is absolutely 
nec€SS€U*y. I hope too that all other political parties and all communities 
will join the Committee’s demand for a clear declaration of their policy from 
the British Government .with such corresponding action as is possible amidst 
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martia) conditions. Recognition of India and for that matter of all tlu^sie 
who arc under the British Crown, as free and indejiiendent nations seems 
to me to be the natviml corollary of British profession ateut democracy. 
If the war means anything less, the ctx>peration of de|HMuicnt nations can 
never be honestly voluntary, unless it w^cre bastni on non- violence. All 
that is required is mental revolutit>n on tlie part of Britisli statesmen. 1\> 
put it still mor<' plainly, all Uiat is required is honest action to implement 
the declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still 
being repeaUAl fmm British platforms. Will (irt‘at Britain have an unwilling 
India dragged into the war or a willing ally (X)-operating with her in the 
prosecution of a defence of true democracy ? The Congress supjx»rt will 
mean the greatest moral asset in favour of Kngland an<l France. For the 
Coniifress has no soldiers th oth r. The Congn ss figlits not with violent hut 
with non-violent means, liowever imperfect, htiwcvcr crude the non-vioh fuc 
may hc/\ • 

This was foll(»\vrtl by the lu'wly ap^Hiintctl war sub commit tis 's circular 
to Ihxivincial C ongress t onimitttes m which tiiev advised that “wc must not 
individually or sex erally a<’t or speak hastily, precipitating ii itevelopmcnt 
laTore its projM*r time.” 

It must Ih' lulmittiHl that the War Sub-Ctmmid trt' had .a short lived 
existence of little ac tivity for it xvas not renewed at Uamgarh and during 
the interv’al iK iwcen Septen>ixr 1 0th, lliODaiid Mareli I i)th, llHO(Uamgi%rh) 
it did little work of an\' im{H)rtanc<‘. On (lie ‘2<Uh of September emanaUsl 
the first statement of l^ord Zetland in tlu House of Lorfls, the lirst of a 
series of sUitomcqU which elose<i with his swan song in April lliiO when 
he mad(‘ r<H>m at the’ N^’hite Hjrfl for his successor, Mr. L. S. Arnery. These 
statements wheUier of the one or the other w<tc all east in th<‘ same mould 
and followfxl tlu' same dull pattern wliicdi w/fs originally prepared. Tlicy 
evoked suitable replies from liyie to time hut <‘arri<Hi India no further. 
Their reactionary and provtK*ativc (‘fiaraeler ('omjMdhsl the (‘ongress ti) wash 
its hands of all eonm etion with war and administration. High uppreemtion 
of the supjx>rt accord(*x1 to Govemnu nl l>y all elasHes in Intlia was t he keynote 
C'f these sf>eeclies. 'rh<‘ l*rinees with their most generouH olh’rs of men, 
money and service and mdixiduals mi all parts of the country with tlunr 
messages of symjiathv and supjKirt wen* tlu' Mibje<*ts c»f particular m(*ntion 
while th(f Prime ‘^linisfers of Ihinjab an<l lh*ngal pledging tlieir uni'onditional 
aid were singld out for tlu* eXjiression of special gratifiealion, l#astly tlu* 
supjx)rt which the ministers m all the Indian j>rovine<'S a(’(‘ord<*<l to the 
Cdvernors while x et tlu y were in c>tliec eanu- m for v< ry n al apfirceiation 
l)y His Maje-stv’s (#overnmcnt. Then comes a n b n nee to tfu* staU*ment 
issutxi by tliose who liaxe licen fiCithorise<i to s[Krak for the Indian National 
Congress and the ddlieiilty they find in <'o-<>p< rating with (irrat Hritam in 
the prosecution of the war except upon conditions alTeetnig the political 
relation of these iw’o countri<*s. The next day L<»rd Zeiliiiui fpiot/xl Ixml 
Snell’s remarks in his reply the debate that it was natural though rather 
ill-tirneti that the lemlers of the C’ongr ess ‘'should take this o[)|Kirtunity of 
rf‘asserting their aims lowanis a fuller form of Self*(>)vernment than theyal 
prt*<k*nt poss(*ss . ’ ’ With an air of f*ot*dm*ension his lordship (\uitc ttp{>reciaUxJ 
the fact that it is fiatural, Ixire lentiTnony to the burning patriotism of the 
many of the C^ongress lea^iers whom he said he knew, but naively tl^t they 
sometimes lost sight oi, while lifting lludr eyes to the stars, of the practical 
difficulties which stood in the way on the ground at their feet. Then he 
sharply raietUthe Coi^ressmen that they should have taken this occasion to 
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rc-cm phanise their daims. He described the British temperament as being 
susceptible to a treatment which they regarded as honourable and appropriate 
to a particular occasion. And patroiiisingly stated that they would be 
very much more willing when the time came to listen to the claims made to 
them than if they are animated by the spirit of resentment, choosing a move- 
• ment, wljieh was embarrassing to them in their life-and -death struggle. 
He agreed “that it was a tremerMous adva^ntage to India that there are 
tremendous number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advantage of 
experience in the actual work of administration.” “It would be a calamity,” 
he added, “if such men at this time, were to withdraw from Government in 
the provinces.” Iti one word, the speech was a sharp reprimand to the leaders 
of the Congress that “the time should have been ill-chosen by them for a 
reiteration of their claims.” 

Gandhi Juid a second long talk with the Viceroy on the previous day — 
26th SepU'niber and on the 28th«he gave his reply to Lord ZetlaiMi. 

“An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian 
affairs has been shown to me. Perhaps silence on iny part at this juncture 
would be a distinct disservice both to India and England. I was unprepared 
for the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons 
unflattering to the Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive 
body. Without ofTence to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body 
that has represented for over lialf a century, witliout a rival, the vast masses 
of India irrespective of class or creed. It has not a single interest opposed 
to that of the Mfisalmans or that of the people of the States. Recent years 
have shown unmistakably that the Congress repiesents. beyond doubt the 
interest of the people of the States. It is that organisation which has asj^d 
for a clear definition of the British intentions. -If the British are fighting 
for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in the clearest 
possible terms that the freedom of India jis necessarily included in the w ar 
aim. The content of such freedom Am only, be decided by Indians and 
them alone. Surely it is wrong for Lord Zetland to ^complain as he does, 
though in gentle term, that the Congress should at tins juncture when Britain 
is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, ask for a clear declaration of British 
intentions. 1 suggest that the Congress has done nothing strange or less 
than honourable in asking for such a declaration. Only a free India’s help 
is of value. And the Congress has every right to know that it caft go to the 
people and tell them tliat at the end of the war India’s status aaan indepen- 
dent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain. As a friend of the 
British, I, therefore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the 
old language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those who have 
been held under imperial bondage.” 

The President of the Congress-War Sub-Committee, went a step further. 
He drew attention to the fact that the Working Committee’s statement w as 
conceived not only on behalf of India but on behalf of vast numbers of people 
in the ivorld, ” in order to bring some measure of hope in the despairing 
hearts of humanity.” JawAarlal hit the nail on the head when he said 
**Lord Zetland speaks in terms of yesterdays that are dead and gone. He 
might have delivered his speech twenty years ago.” And he proudly 
pointed out that “we have not put forward any demand in the spirit of the 
market place.” His goal was crystal clear before his vision hesaid “We 
must be convinced of that world fftedom and we must see India in the 
picture of that world freedom. Then only will war have meaning for us and 
more, our fninds and hearts, for then we shall be struggling and suffering 
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for a caiije that is worthwhile not only for us but for all the pei>]L>le« of the 
world. Because wc feel that as a large number of British People have tht 
same world ideals as many of us possess in India, wc have ofTcr^ them our 
co-operation in the realisation of these ideals. But if these ideals are not 
there what do we fight for ? Only a free and consenting India can throw lu r 
weight for ideals that are openly proclaimed and acUKi ujx>n.” A prtK'essn>i\ • 
of interviewers passed the Viceregal H^use in which the Viceroy had tht' 
advantage to quote his owti words, of a full and frank discussion with no 
fewer than 52*people including Gandhi, Rajendra lhasad, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Subhash Babu, Mr. Jinnah and other members 
of the Muslim League, with the Chancellor of tlie Chamber of Princes aiui 
with a a great variety of [>ersons prominent in the political life of India. 

In due course, the Afl India Congress Committee met at Wardhaou 
October 9 and 10 and t'onfirnu^d the statement of the Working Commit! (‘c 
as well as the formation of war emergency Sub-Committee. It urgtxl “an 
extension of democracy to all colonial ixiuntric'S and the application of the 
principle of self-deh rmination to tliem so as to eliminate imperialist conitr<»l. 
In particular, it demaiult^d that India must be declared an independent nation 
and present application must be given to this status to the largest possible 
extent. 

India is one and indivisible and without the States she would l>e lame, 
limpid and jmralysed. It is fortunate that at this crisis Indian India compris- 
ing tile 502 States and 'Hritisir India with its eleven provinces should have 
been brought togeiluT under one coinbincsi a.nd compact *leadt^hip. 'riie 
latest siHing of the All Ihdia StaUrs’ People’s Conference was presidt'd over 
Jawaharlal Nehrq at Ludliiana in February 1989 and in October that 
year he was playing the duel role of the President of the War Committee <>( 
the Indian National Congress and the Pr^^side^tof the All India States’ People’s 
Conference. The Standing Conuuitt^‘<^ of this conference issued on Octoln r 
nth, a statement of their owp in which the Committee desired “ to associate 
tbemse]v(*s fully wdtli-tlje Working CommitU'c and witli the resolution of tin* 
A.I.C.C. on the war ctlsis “Believing as they do in ti>c unity of India and 
common freedom for all the I\*oplc.’’ The statement prtK*ee<lcil, “they 
rcconl their deep satisfaction tliat the 'C>)ngrt!ss has at this critical junelun 
givm powerful voice to the demand of tlic Indian People for denuKTaih* 
fretaiom. •In tliijJ freedom to come the fK'opIe of the State must Ixr cuoal 
sharers and -they must Ik‘ prepared to take up equal responsibility.” ^’h«* 
Standing Committee, therefore, aH.s(K‘iaU*d themselvis with the request mad t- 
by the Congress to the British Government fur a full and uiiequiv(X*al stale* 
ment of Britain’s war and peace aims. In passing the statement nUMie the 
observation referring to the profuse offers of tlic rulers of tiieSUiU'sand thnr 
support of the cause of democracy in Eurojx, it is incongruous in the extreme 
that such profession should lx* made while undiluUxi aubxiracy prevaikrd in 
the States. The Cominitiet*, therefore, invited tlic various ruieni to declare 
that they a<rcepted the objective of full responsible government in the 
States and undertake to give cfTcct to it in tm* largest possible measure m 
the immediate future. Finally, the Standing Committee desired to make 
it clear that the rulers could exf>ect no co-opcration from the people unless 
those fundamental changes were made and the governance of the State s 
was carrieci on witli popular consent and through popular representatives. 

The patience uf the lation sorely tried for over a month and a half InwJ 
elapsed since tiie outbreak of war and yet the Viceroy was receiving visitor 
after visitor s<^ much%o that he succeeded in generating in certain but 
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increasing number of quarters a craze for invitation for Viceregal Lodge. 
It was well known how, Lord Linlithgow was in the habit of bending down 
his head and taking profuse notes of all that he heard. And the 52 good 
men and true with whom he had the advantage of ‘full and frank discussion’ 
and the conversations with these representatives of so many different points 
- of view revealed as was only to be expected, “marked differences of outlook, 
markedly different demands and markedly different solutions for the problems 
that lie before us. Again, and that too what might have been expected at a 
time such as the present, reservation or demands for special protection on 
one side have tended to be balanced by proportions for still more marked 
constitutional changes on another.” in these wprds did His Excellency 
the Viceroy begin the discussion on ‘Britain’s policy to India’ in his statement 
issued on the 18th of October 1939. There is little doubt that if only the 
Viceroy had continued his arduous labours, he would have learnt of still 
more differenc(‘s which would be as interminable as the number of con- 
sultations that he hml. Instead of taking the resultant of these conflicting 
forces, he was overpowered by bearing in mind all those ‘ differences’ of view 
deeply and sincerely held,” — and with them in mind framed the issues and 
gave the findings.” The essential matters on which in his view, a clarification 
of the position was beyond any question desired were first, — what are the 
objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war, to what extent arc they 
of such a character that India with her long history and great tradition can, 
with a clear conscience, associate herself with them ? 

Second , — What is the future that is contemplated in the constitutional 
sphere for the Indian continent in relation to the (iltimatc status cMvisage<l 
for India as far as the British Commonw^ealth is coneerqed ? ^ 

Third , — In what way could the desire of India and, of Indian Public 
Opinion for a closer association and an effective association wuth the prosecu* 
tion of the war best be satisfied? Thp answers to these issues was readily 
given. ”His Majesty’s Government hav’^e not themselves defined with any 
ultimate precision tlieir detailed objectives in the {^rosceution of the war. 
It is obvious that such a definition can come only at a later stage* in the 
campaign, and that when it does come, it cannot be the statement of aims of 
any single ally. There may be many changes in the world position and 
in the situation that confronts us before the war comes to an end, and 
must depend upon the eircunistances in which it does come to rfn end and 
in the intervening course of the campaign.” A better international system 
which will mean that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each ^iucceediiig 
question was all that was quoted by the Viceroy from the ‘general aims’ 
stated by the Prime Minister. 

Then arises the question of India’s future and the lines of our constitu- 
tional development. In answer to this, the Viceioy gave a catagorical 
history from the time of the Montford Reforms, the Preamble of the Act of 
1919, Lord Irwin’s interpretation of that Preamble, that “the natural issue 
of India’s progress as they contemplated is the attiiinment of Dominion 
Status.” And thirdly, the instrument of instructions laying the direction 
that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our 
empire may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place 
amongst its dominions. Finally, the Viceroy pointed to tjie Aft of 1985 
which was based as he said ”on the greatest measure of common agreement 
which it was possible to obtain at the time when it was framed.” But the 
Viceroy oopc^ed that “ when the time comes to resume consideration of 
the plan for the future federal Government of India afW of the plan destined 
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to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament, it will bene<'essary to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details 
of the plan embodi^ in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate/* The Viceroy 
furdier promised consultations with the representatives of several oornmimi' 
ties, parties and interests in India ahd with the Indian Princes with a view 
to secure their aid and co-opcration in the framing of such mcKliftcations as 
may seem desirable. In one word, at ih^ end of the war, Ills Majesty’s 
(*overnment will be prepare<l to regard tlie scheme of the Act as o|>en 
modification in\he light of Indian views. The Vict*roy procmls to refer to 
the Minorities who urgetl that full weight should l>e given to their views urul 
to their interests in any stich moiiifieations. He is fully aware* he adds, of a 
desire in some quarters for a mon^ extensive scheme** afid for soiii' even 
more widely phrased indieatioVi of theintentions of His Majesty's Government. 
But tw'o things are necessary, - one, that the situation must Ik' fatXHl in terms 
of world politics and of political realities in tiir country* tioa, that the Largest 
measure of agretuneni prnetieahle should Ix' aehievt\i in matters of this nature 
affecting the future of tens anil milljt)ns of f)ts>ple, aireeting the relations 
of great c^mununitics, affecting tlic princes of India. alTe<*ting the immense 
commercial and industrial enterprises, whether Indian or Kuro|>ean in this 
courdry. The Viccrov then turns to the arrangements to lx* intule to secure 
the association of pulilie opiniou in India with the conduct of the war and 
to that end, the establishment of a eonsultntive group. It may biMiieutioned 
m passing that this group had at last Ixxui Ittought into being ‘iO months 
afterwards, that is, on the 22fid .Tuly, 19il. Finally, he Exhorts [K-ople, 
“I would wrge irusi.stcjitly ^f!at this is not a moment at wiiich to risk thes|)lit* 
liiij^if llie unity of Im^ia on the rfick of particular phrasea and I wouUI press 
that we should con^niK* to aim at the unity of India even if differences of 
greater or less significance (Miitinue to exist.*’ A'erily the Viceroy abhors, 
phrases but seems to lo\ e long sentejic<*s the length of which is commensurate 
with the length of the* processes involv ed in India’s way to Swaraj. Here is 
a sentence of 13(5 wonF; jvhi<*h baffles grammar and rheUiric alike. 

** I am convinced myself if I may say s<i with tlie* utmost cmphaint, 
that having regard to the evtent of agrc^eim nt which m fact existi> in the 
constitutional field, and on tins mo.st ilifficult and important question of the 
rmtur ‘ of the orranjjerm nt to be made in exptsiiiing and facilitating the attain- 
ment by India of her full status, there is notlung to be gaim-d by phrases 
w hich, widely^nd generally <*xpresse<l contemplate a stiite of things which is 
unlikely to .starai at the pr<*sent |x>inl of jK>lilieai development the test of 
practical application or to result in that unit<‘d effort hy ail parties and by all 
(^immunities in India on the basis of whieh alone India < .,n hope' go forward as 
one and to occupy the place U) wdiich her his U>ry an<j her destinies entitle her.” 
Gandhi’s reply to this is ns short as it is long and as terse an it is verlxise. 

” The old policy of divide and rule is to continue. Tlie ( ongress has 
aaked for bread and it got stone. 7'he Congress will have to go to w ilderncts 
again before if l>e<’omes strong and pure enough to reach its objective. The 
Con^p'ess President Hajendra Babu characteri»e<l the V*iccroy’« statement 
as disappointing to the extreme but not at all surprising. 'The President 
of the War Committee considered it as “ a complete repudiation ofalltluit 
India stood, for Rationally and internationally. It is a statement which 
would have been out of date twenty years ago, today it has a^olutely 
no relation to reality.” -.t is the practice of the British Government to 
make simultaneous statements m India, both by the Viceroy in India and 
by the Secrctarwof Statl in British Parliament. It is true that as it suited 
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the convenience of the British administration, the Government of India has 
been described as a subordinate branch of British Government. But as 
against this there have been several occasions on which the declaration has 
been made that Indian reforms emanated neither in response to the agitation 
of the people from below nor in response to the orders from the Secretary 
of State from above, h\jt out of the heart of the Government of India, out 
of the latter’s own initiative. In the end, at any rate, the pendulum having 
kicked to one side and to the other has stood in the middle position and th<‘ 
simultaneous delivery of speeches and statements has become the order 
of the day though on very important occasions* the Secretary of State spoke 
six days after tlie Vic eroy. On tlie 18th of October in the House of Lords, 
Ix)rd Zetland made a statement in which after brieHy enumerating the events 
in India immediately preceding and following" the invasion of Poland by 
Germany he described how the most numerous and the most {>owerfui 
political party in India, the National (Congress had committed itself 

sometime earlier to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in 
which Great Britain was involved, he referred to the instructions of the 
Working Committee in August to tlie Congress members of the Central 
legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the forthcoming session 
because exception was taken to the despatch of external defence troops from 
India to Egypt and Aden and Singapore. “ It would clearly have been 
the hc'ight of folly, ” said he, ‘‘ to have given tlic world the discussion in 
the legislature advance notice of our military dispositions. Nevertheless 
both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take into confidence the leaders 
of political parties in the Assembly including of evurse the Congress Party. ” 
Did His Lordship imply that tliis intimatiop was taiitamount to consultation 
and securing of permission^ And when it was .obvidusly not so, was if*iiis 
Lordship’s grievance that tjiese leaders did not raise a Mbwl in the press or 
on platform ? 7’he complaint would not lose its point because political 
Jcaaers were intimateil the nioveinerHs of Indian troops to jdaces beyond 
the seas. Surely His Lordship could admit that whatever news was broken 
to the political leadj^rs was conveyed in strict confidence and with the charge 
of absolute secrecy. This is by the way. Lord Zetland proceeds to the 
subject of the outbreak of the war ^nd states how “ the Viceroy with my 
full knowdedge and approval has been in close touch with the most outstand- 
ing figure of the Indian political stage — Mahatma Gandhi, and here may I 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi known to and 
l>eloved by the people of India for the readiness which he had shown not 
only to interpret to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress but 
to endeavour and appreciate in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties and 
further more the help he has most willingly given us in our endeavours to 
surmount them. ” Naturally Lord Zetland dwelt on the outcome of the 
interview, “ for Mr. Gandhi has himself stated publicly that speaking in 
his purely personal capacity — for he was not authorised to speak for the 
Congress — his view- was that in the struggle upon which the country had 
entered, India must give u» uncondition^ support. ” The comprehensive 
statement of September 15thof the Working Committee, His Lordship added, 
was printed as an annexe to the Viceroy’s statement as also the statement 
of September 18th of the Muslim League. The former according to him ‘‘ while 
condemning unequivocally the action of the German Government made 
it clear, that before, as a party they decided to give us their support, they 

* The famous statement of the Viceroy of August 8 th embodying the proposals for India 
reform during the war was followed by Secretary of State’s dtatemenl^n 14th of August. 
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would wish to be mfomicd of their war aims and in partieular how tlhsc 
aims would apply to India. From the latt^, it was apjmrent, that whtlr 
Muslims equally with the Congress unhesitatingly I'ondcmned aggression 
of which the Naai Government had guilty, there was l>etween tlirir 

view and that of the Cx>ngress regardiiig the internal p)litical situation a 
substantial divergence. His Loniship then namitesi certain facts and events 
and on the constitutional questy>u ohserv<si : — Kven in the case of a written 
constitution, provisions of the statute are no more than the Inmy skeleton 
of a structure,* flesli and blocxi vvhieli give it life and vigour are addeil day 
by day by those engagetl ui working it. With the framework practices take 
root and conventions grow up. The constitution IxH'omes a living and 
growing organism deriving fiirm anti subsUvnee fnuu it.s environment < X X 
what we have to work for *s elimination of t‘t>mrminal antagonisms which 
still militate against tlie jioliticul unity of India. x < X Of course Ihert* 
can be no going back in the constitutional field in India. Lord Z<*tland 
state<i with regard to the comf>osition of the f)rojH)»ai consultative committee, 
would not Ik* a nominattxl IkkIv at all. “ The [>anels are either going to be 
nominatoii or electe<l by |>oIiti('aI p.arties thtuuselves. 

The Working CommiiitK* lost no tune in thsdaring tlie Viceroy’s state- 
ment as wholly unsatisfaetory and eal(‘ulat(xl to roust* resentment. It 
is merely an unequivocal reiteration of tlie old imperialist jK)liey. Th< 
difTerenees among several parties are only n sere<‘n to hide tlie true* intention 
of Great Britain. The Congress has always stoo<l for tin* arnpl<‘st guarantees 
of the rights of minorities x :< X. Tlie Vic'eroy’s st-ateihent is in every 
way unf#rtunate. .In t^f^ eireumstanees. the Committiv cannot possibly 
gi^ any siqiport to G^reat Brit4un for it would amount to an endorsement of 
tm* imperialist fKiIicy whielr the Cs)ngn‘ss has always sought to end.” Serious 
decisions wen* taki u. The Congn‘ss Ministries Were to r(‘sign. AH internal 
eontrov'ersies were to Ik* t*rul(*<i au<Ltoi^n*ss Committees while being prepared 
lor ail eventualiti<*s and devylopmenrs wert* n'quired to show reslraint of 
word and de(\l so that nothing might be said or done svhi(‘h was not m k(*('p- 
ing with India's honour or the [irinciples of the ('ongr^*iiis. The Cornmitte<* 
wanuxi Congressmen against any hasty action in lie* shape of (avd l)»s- 
olxxiience, strikes aiul the hk<‘ and addwi that itself would not hesitate to. 
gmd^' tlie ctjuntry tei take furtlier steps whenevxT nca*essity arose. 

I'lu* Barliani^ntary Sub-Comrnitiet* with the approval of the Working 
C <>mmitt(*e issuexi the following iristrurtions for the guidance of Ministries 
and Congress parties in the Congress provinees : 

“ The rt*solution of the Working Committee calls upon Congress Pro- 
vincial Covernrnentjs to tender their rc^signations. These resignations .should 
lx- given after the Assembly meetings which liave Ixxti convened for the 
purpose of discussing such urgent business as may Im* pending liut it is ex- 
pected tliat resignations will Ix! tendered by OcUiIkt JU, llK'Tt. 

The Central Provinces and On.ssa Assemblie.s have Ixjen <yjnvened 
U» meet at the beginning of Novemlx^r and the Provincial Governments in 
these provinces will remain m office till after this meeting. 

“ Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and memlxrrs of the Assemblies, 
Presidents and members of the Councils are expected to retain their oIBces 
and seats. Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries are the only persons 
who are ai present expected to resign. 

With regard to tht. resolution to be moved in the Aasemblfcs on war 
aim*, suitable amendment* should be made in view of the new develop- 
ments.” • 
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The following re^solution was moved hy Premiers in the Provincial 
Assemblies of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, U. P., Bombay, Orissa and 
North West Frontier Province : 

“ This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India 
. a participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the 
consent of the people of India auid have further in complete disregard of 
Indian opinion f)assed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers 
and activities of the Provincial Governments. 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the 
Government of India and through them to the British Government that in 
consonance with the avowed aims of the present w^ar, it is essential in order 
to secure the co-operation of the Indian people /.hat the principles of demo- 
cracy w'ith efleetive safeguards for the Muslim and other minorities b(‘ 
applied to India and her policy be guided by her people ; and that India 
should be regarded as an independent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and furthe r that suitable action should be taken in so far as it 
is possible in the immcxliate present to give effect to that principle in regard 
to present governance of India. 

** This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by His Majesty’s Government when authorising the statement 
that has been made on their behalf in regard to India and in view of this 
failure of the British (iovernngieiit to meet India’s demand this Assembly is 
of opinion that the Government cannot associate itself with British policy.’* 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in 
the light of the rcvsolutions passed by the Working* Committee from time to 
time since the outbreak of the war in Europe and the Crisis arising thereflTbni 
in India. The amendment proposed by the Muslim League party w'as 
rejected by tlie Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as follow^s : — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Goverivnfent to convey to the 
Government of India and through them to His Majesty’s Government that 
they should, when considering the question of India's constitution either 
during the duration of the w ar or after it is concIudtKl, bear in mind that the 
democratic parliamentary system of Government under the present consti- 
tution has failed, being utterly unsuited to the condition and genius of the 
people and, therefore, apart from the Government of India* Act of 1935 , 
the entire problem of India’s future constitution should be wholly reviewed 
and revised dc nox>o and that the British Ck»veriiincnt should not make any 
commitment in principle or otherwise w ithout the approval and consent of 
the All India Muslim League, w hich alone represents, and can speak, on be- 
half of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without the consent of all important 
minorities and interests. ” 

The resolution as originally moved, w^as passed by large majorities in 
the seven provinces. In U. i?. and C. P. Assemblies it was passed with slight 
amendments which were accepted by the Congress party. / 

It was in accordance with these instructions that the Provincial Minis- 
tries resigned, one after another all within a fortnight, Madras leading with 
its resignation on October 28 th. It need hardly be added that the required 
resolutions were passed by the different Congress Legislatures. 

On th^e very day on which the Ministry of Madras resigned a parlia- 
mentary debate was going on in the Commons, which was^raised on India 
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by Capt. Commander Wedgewood Benn, Kx-Seerctary of State for India 
tn which Sir Samuel Hoarc, another Ex-Secretary of State for India wah the 
principal spokesman. At the very outset Sir Samuel Hoarc laid down the 
healthy rule that “ when political opfxments meet, it is better not to regard 
(Jovmiment as a holy of holies into which only the orthodox dare enter. 

He referred to his Wlow Hairowenian — Pandit Nehru. He rejoiced over • 
“ th| eleven great Democratic Governments which have come into being 
m India and join their forces ^’ith the Democratic peoples of the World. ‘ 

" I am glad to*think that if some of our hope« were dupt*s, at any rate most 
of our fears would have provtnl to be smires and that totlay we can claim 
that in a world in which there have b<n'n a great many constitutional clashes 
m recent years, there stands out this great eonstitiitiortal success of pro 
vmcia] autonomy in India.^’ He descril>ed how' the Congress, admittiHilv 
the greatest |mrty in Iruiia, rtgeetexi the profxisal regarding the consultativr 
(X>mmittee and referred to the fact that “ SAime of the most imj)orUuit di.s 
( ussions that took place ov^r the iKirernment of India Act, centred round 
the pUxlge of Dmninion Status and the aim of the Indian policy.*’ ** Tliere 
arc no two kinds of lX)mmion Status as some fw^opie seem to think,” said 
he, X X X ” IXiniinion Status is not a pri/e that is given to a deserving 
community but rtx’ognition of facts tlmt actually exist. x x x If 
there arc diiliculties in the way. they are not of our making. x X It must br 
tlie aim of Indians thems<'lveJi to remove these divisions just as it slunild be 
our aim to help Indians in their task, x x X Wt' s ho wtd our g(K>d faith when we' 
made the communal award < xbut m spite (>f our awartf, these divisit>ns 
still exisUand until they i»re removed, we have respoasibiliiies to the mino 
ritics that we cannot rctiiKliate x X xThe lh*inc<« are afraid of doinina 

by Hritisli India.*the Muslims are firrniy oj)|K>s<*<i to the Hindu Majority 
at the centre. Th? Depresscxl classes and oilier <ninoriti<*s geiiuineJy lx‘lieve 
(hat resfxinsible Government, m^‘aning a (»<>wrnment, dejH*nd€*nt On the 
Hindu majority, will sacnfiee their 'interc.sts. These anxieties stiJl cixist 
and as long as they exist, it is iinpossilile for (rovcrnmeiit to accept the dc 
mand for imnuxliate afld full resjxmsihilit y at tin* centre on a particular 
date 

“The t'ongrrss. m my view, with* undue haste, has assumeil that the 
N'ice oy\s eonsultati v<* eommit(r<' nn ans nothing ; (hat it is merely a device 
for tile pui^ose of 'post pomng eonstitutional advane<' X x 1 feel that the (’on 
gress has l>c<5i too hasty in their repudiation this prctfiosal.” Sir .Samuel 
clearly said tiiat consultations such as of the tyf>e of C ’lo lmsford aiul Montagu 
discussions were not possible at that stage of thm war for they had taken 
place then three years after tlie war had eommen'*<‘d, and that without 
givinga dctiiiite answer to it, h<' could still say that he was eonvine^’d ” tliat 
in the present circumstances, it is impossible to iKCf pi an alternative of 
that kind.” Speaking of that other alternative of non-co-operation, he said 
it might put the (dcH'k hack for years. x X It iea<i.s to (*ivil Disobedience, 
to breaches of Law' and order and to a vicious circle of rioting and repression 
from which wc had ho{>ed to have escajKsi for ever. ” Finally he said : 

” We have long ago set asKle imjxrrialistie ambitions* Wc believe 

that our mission in the world is not to govern other people but to help 

other ^leopR* to govern themselves. ” 

These sentences partly conciliatory and partly threatening evoked the 
plain qu^tion from (iandhi ” Has Dominion Status for India meaning 
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i unless it is synouyuious with Independence? Has the India of his (Sir 
Samuers) imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? X X If 
the British have shed imperialistic ambition, the proof of it should be forth* 
coming even before it is statutorily declared independent. With equal 
firmness and propriety did Rajendra Babu, the President says : — “Let the 
^British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing an 
agreed constitution without any '^interference from outside and pre^pise 
to give statutory elTect to it. “ That will be a genuine offer. Without it 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the 
status quo 



!CIL\I*TER VII 


Post-IIksujnation Era 

• 

The had passed another mile storn- iit onr inareh to fnctiom. 

The Provincial Ministries in eij?ht province's all rcsijirnt'tl in on<‘ stroke. How 
many years of toil and sufTcrinj?, of ncjjotiution and juijustincnt lay Vn^hind 
these Ministries ! It was ns if a work of Art constrneti'e! after half a century 
of planning? and preparing? was sinasheel to sinithertH tis Hy one ineenduiry - 
to be lip to date in our laif^ia^e and idt'olojyy. ('ould the Cotuiress rebuild 
it all and when ? Would the t’oni^ess ever ndurn to pow*er aiui how ? 
Those were the questions on every on<‘\s lips — K' he friend or foe. Some of 
the nunisters themselves playfully nnd jocularly statisl that (hey wen* ail 
takinjif u three month holiday. Hut o\i§ry joke has a eori* of truth to lx* sure. 
'Fhe C'on^'Tiss, however, hmi no such ftiisapprrhensions. ft hmi a very real 
sf iiKc of thr toils and mojls that lav ahra<i. I'hr Hritish (h>v<*rnment w'as 
not the j*ri>hl«'in t<> (iaiulhi. Thrre W(T<* two intrrnal foes or |)rohh*ins, 
H ow siiall thr (‘ontrn‘ss haiulle the attitiule of t hr Muslim licaj^^ue hy no 
i!i» at»s fre ndK- to it and how. shall the ('oneness (Uisure that ineasun’ of non- 
\ loieiK*!* the observunrr of w hn*h appeansl < r so uiu'ertain, by tlu* (hmixrrss* 
nu n t lu'insel \ ('S. It was easy to rousr passions and (‘VeA stimulali' ho|U‘s 
by a st 4 *^) sui'h as the designation of ministrirs. w^hieh was as unexp<'et<"d 
as it appeareil to manv* unealh>ii for. Oner tlu' step was taken, the whole 
lutun* hun^' tlureon and- thr situation ensitril by this momentous step 
optuial out brfore (‘\ cn (handhTs vision a Nawiiin^y into which In* took 
a pet'p axid from the of w hirh lie ;^nive eKj>rrssion to thr followuif^^ thouf'hts 
s(»(jn after the Parlnirnentary Deliateand Sir .Samurl Hoarr*s sahlf-rat t li 
spicch. 

TIIK NKXT STKP 

Immediately afti r, (iandhi was iri\jt<-<l to a visit, to the V’ii'rroy, tin* 
thir 1 of seri<;s, on tlu* 1st XovrinlxT in eoinpanv with lluji ndra Habu. 
Mr. Jinnali was also prisi id at the* I#<Mlj:^e. Gandhi and Jinnah 

met irKlependiuitly t(K». 'Flu talks not only bore no fruit hut the corn fairing 
of notes with Indh |>arties helfml tiie Viceroy to raise new issues in the firo- 
blem which arose for the first time and srrved as friutful sources of eomjdica- 
tion. The V-iceroy put in black and w'nite and in (onerrtv form tlu- pro(K> 
sition he put to tlie %hsitors. “ The pr<»f>osition which I invitnl you and 
the other gentlemen present to eojisi<*er as leaders of the Gongress and Muslim 
Ix'ague given the great ifnjK>rtanee of ensuring harin<Huous working at the 
centre, you should enter u|K>n discussions Indween yourselvi's witli a view 
to discovering whether you could reach a basi^ of agrcTment lx!twc<.‘n your- 
selves in the provincial held consequent on w^hu'h you cfuild let me have pro- 
posals which would result in representatives of your two organiwitioriH, im- 
mediately fmrtici Dating in the Central Government as members of the Exi^u- 
live Council In the sentcnc!c--*which by the way has ninety-one words 
in iC — the Vicerov clu* ijed the whole issue, not that tlw; problejn of mi no* 
rities, communities and interests and tlie States was not present in the earlier 
discussions, but that ^*hat had hitherto been supposetl to concerli the Central 

H. C. V..U.IO 
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^Goveniment, was now quietly t^xteuded to ‘an agreement in the Provincial 
Field. ’ Tlvis was really as much as to say that there should lx* coalition 
ministries in the eigdit Congress Provinces. Then the Viceroy gave a 
summary of his jxiints in regard to arrangements at the centre — which made 
the arrange incut an ad hoe one for the duration of the war, — with one or more 
representatives of other group , new' ineml)ers enjoying equal privileges 
with old, all w’itliin the general sekeme of the existing law'. For the rest, 
he repeated the usual j)lan of fresli consultations in time after the war. In 
reply, the Pre sident repeated w'hat was made clear in the conwTsation itself 
and only added that even after full talks with Mr. Jinnali, the Congress 
eould not vary the answer given, for they misseel any reference to the main 
and moral issue ravsed l)y the* C'ongre*ss about the clarification of the war 
aims. The present crisis, it was jointed out, wfi»s entirely jiolitical and w'as 
not related to the* eommiinal issue in India. The issues raised by the C\)n- 
gress ein Sejjt ember 1 4th were*,—. 

(a) deelare w'ar aims, 

(h) he>w would they apply to India, 

(r) arrange a C’onstituent Assembly w'ithont externa influeMce, 

(d) declare* India an Indejiendent nation and give jiresent ajiplication 
to this status, 

(e) Indian freedom must be bas(‘d on democracy, unity and the full 
reeognition and jnoteeiion of the rights of all minorities. 

Wliai the* Ahe;eTov did w'as to drag in this e’onneetion, tlic communal 
question while* it was the* earn(*st de^sire eif the* C’on^ress to se ttle all jioints of 
communal eontroveTsy by agreement. The de*e]aration of India's TreH'dom 
liad l)e‘e(ime all the* more iie(‘(*ssary in view' of the latest . developments in the 
Idirofiean war. , 

Mr. Jinnah was naturally jubilant and wrote to tin* Viceroy on tin* 
4th November, and statexi that he\nu‘l the l(*ade‘rs of the Congress only 
to l)(' informed by them that they ('oulel not discuss any ejiu'stion w'ith regard 
to matters re ferred to in the A'ic'eroy's h'ttcr of Novenyxr 2. Popular resent- 
ment and j)iihlie dis^qiproval rose to a liigh pitch and were not assuage‘d 
even by “ the* ju-olound regret with which the Viceroy prefaeexi his hroad- 
eeist statt*ine*nt on tiu 5th of Novemhen-, announcing the failure of the con- 
versations on the (jiiestion of ‘‘ that measure of agreement in tlie provinces, 
which ill the ir vi(*\v would enable them to jiut forward preiposals for a coii- 
struetive aelvanee at the* centre, for the jieriod of the war, such ‘as would be 
represented l>}' some exjiansion of the Governor-Geiierars Executive Council, 
and by the inclusion in it of some political Iciule'rs. ” 

The ^’i(X’roy added to liis “ j)rofe)und regret ”, an e^qually profound 
” disappointment ” at lla^’ing ” to use the enuergency j)rovisions inserted 
for that purjiose in the Ciovernment of India Act ” which ” are an cxpexlicnt 
and not a sanction,” and quoted in parajihrasc the te^xt u|)on the great 
gateway at Fatehpur Sikri saying,'^ 

” Life is u bridge — a bridge that you shall 

pass over. You shalf not build your house on it.” wdiicli in Arabic 
original reads as follow's : — 

‘‘ Kun, fid Duniya ka anna, Ka-garib-o-ka Abiris Tabin ” 

A slightly difl'erent version of tliis says : — • * 

“ Jesus said — on whom be Peace, This world is a bridge, pass over it 
but build no house on it. ” 

Let us review' the positions so far taken up by ei|iier side. 
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The ( h^d asked for war ainus, their applii'ation to Italia aial an 

canu'st of the latter in the actual Governnient at the Centrt\ 

The British replicxi bv saving that their war aims even for Britain were 
not defineth Thertfore for Indui cxaild they Ih^ much le^s defiinxi. An<i 
when war aims could not Ix' defiiuxl either for Britain or for India there would 
lx‘ nothing to implement. BesjKmsibilitv at the (\mtre then was out uC 
the ejuestion. You t*ould. houe\tT, have A Consultative CornmitUH\ a rninia 
tore Bourn! Table Confereru e - not iu single tile as was arrangtx! \vlu*n the 
Viceroy invitetl the fifty-two ‘visitors* but» - in (H>ntinuons sittings from 
time to time ! C’ongress said, ‘ no, we shall have to resign oHice ’ and ri sigu 
it did. 

‘ Ah. you are acting hastily * says Britain. ‘ Our objec t really is 
asv<x‘iate you with the Cintral i%xeeuti\e. You liave not understiXHi tin 
\ uvno ’s Consultative' C ommit tee'. This is really the* (dirysalis from wha li 
the hiitterily of C’entral Htsponsihility de\<‘lops. But in eitiier ease, you 
nuist have* tiu' proper atmosphere and (auulitions for this biological evolu 
tion. Settle up your (S)miminal iliITtTe ia'es in tlu' provinces lirst, will you ? 

Once again, leaders we n* invilesl. Th<*y we're told m private' w'hat had 
alrtMtiy heeonu' public pnjpe rty. I’he (\>ngress said iii reply ‘ eauninunai 
anoty e. our alfair V\ liy don't you speak alH)Ut war aims? Speaik 
My Lords, sjie'ak, speak at the mike' it you like* or speaik on the' tioor of 
1 ^ 1 rlIaIne id if that is the' ngliLthnig )»ut spe'ak any when', spe'nk my Lords, 
speak. So the Vice roy cableel te) Knghinel aiiefawade'd a reply. In thennan- 
time*. the advise Ts m the' Lro\ ine'e's are “ b^iddmg heiuses on tfie Brieige wliie-h 
was ine uBt to pigss pve r, rtot build cm ’* to adopt the Vu’e reiy’s epnitatmn oj 
tie* Arable script on the* gate* 04* Fatehpur Sikn. iintaun dan-d not say 
\ (s but e'ould say 'nee to this ide'a “e)t buileiing on t he' Briilge* *. Coiigrt'ss, 
siie' feels, is right in its eienuind, Imt sheeulci siw forget India in order to 
ree'over Poland? Slu* was truly .betwee’ii the; anvil and the* hiimiiie'r bu! 
apparently felt (juite cumforLilile as the streike s were only soft and soothnig 
as y«'t. 

'fie < \'e-nts ele senbed in the* ftere going pag« s /ere ^ui t horit all Ve ly sum 
!iiar’/«el ui tbr \ lee roy s stMle'nie iit ed’ XovemlM r alh wbie b may la* given 
h' re m full as alse> (fandbi s re*ply tln n'te) : 

\dceroy’s Statement 

<No\ ember 'i, 

“War Has ib < l;jrrd (mi the- dni S» ptf inber. Ii a lao adt ast t hat night 
I iippe ale d to all j«artie ^ ;m<i ail sn txiijs m Inelia to < <» t»pi rate m its [)roseeu 
th-n. On the following (ia^ I saw Mr. (.ancihi m Simla, aiel diseus.seel the 
wfi«»le jHJsdion freely with him. I similarly leeok imme^imte* steps to see 
.Mr, Jinnah as rejerese ntmg the Muslim Iveague*. Nor did f fad to fiee the* 

C bailee ilor ol ttle* ( luiMllK r of Prilif’es. 

Tlie reaifte r the gene ral e|U<'Stie*n e ame* fter e oiisub rat ion be feere* the* 
Corigrtss Working Camiinittee and the Working ( emmuttec* of llie* Muslim 
League. The Working Committee of the Congre ss met on the 15th SepU-m 
hi-T. They condenmed Nazi aggrf*ssion in decisive terms. But they fKist* 

[ oiud a lirlal decision so as to allow' for the full e lucridation of tlic issucii at 
stake, the real objv tiv-,. ^einud at, and the position of India in the jiresent 
and in the future, and they' involves! the British Government declare in 
unequivocal terms w ha4 w ere their war aims and liow' those aims would apply 
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to India, and be given efTeot to in the present. Mr. Gandhi’s expressing his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, remarked that he 
had been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was 
to be given to the British should be given unconditionally. 

“ The Working C/ommittee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
* similarly askeil, ‘ if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the 
Mussalinans is desired,* that ‘ a sense of se/iurity and satisfaction ’ should 
be created amongst Muslims, and referred in particular to th(^ position of the 
Muslims in (Congress provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims 
fully regarding any change in the existing constitution and securing their 
consent and a{)j)rpval. 

“ I now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnahand the Chancel- 
lor of the Chamber of Princes. I decided that, giv'en the great divergence 
of view which dearly existed between the two major fxditical parties in 
India, I njust satisfy myself ns to tljc trend of feeling in the country. In, 
pursuance of that ol)jeet I interview'ed ov^er 50 people, representing all parties, 
communities, and interests. While those eonv<*rsations were proeeetling, 
the All India Congress Committee, on the 10th of October passed a resolution 
repeating the demand of the Working (Committee for a statement by His 
Majesty’s (iovernment of their war aims and peace aims. They demanded 
also that India should be declared an independent nation and that present 
application of iliis status slu)uld Ik* given to ‘the Largest possible extent. 

“I reported my eonversa*tions in detail to His Majesty’s Government 
who at a time of overwhelming pressure have been devoting theelosest atten- 
tion to the {)rol)lems of India. It w‘as in the light* ^f {)rofound corPiideration 
and long discussion that on tiie 18th October I made fi, declaration on belialf 
of His Majesty’s Government. The deelaration ern}>has^.ed first that Domi- 
nion Status remained the gAiI for India ; second, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to reconsider thevseheme of tiu* present Act at the end 
of the war in consultation with ieiwlers of opinion in India; third, that His 
Majesty’s Government att^iehed iiiiportanee to aj^oeiating public opinion 
in India with tlie prosecution of the w‘ar, and that for that purpose they 
contemplated the formation of a Consultative Group the details of whicii 
were to be settled after 1 had further consulted with party leaders. 

“ The announeeinents in my statement are of great im})ortance. Their 
importance has been belittled, but they represent points of reaf substance. 
The debates in Parliaineut which followed the publication ofmy statement 
brouglit out another important point — the readiness of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if certain conditions were secured, to associate Indian opinion in a 
still closer and more res})onsible manner with the conduct of the war by 
a temporary expansion of the Governor-Genera I’s Executive Council. But 
the reception in British India l>oth of my declaration and of the subsequent 
debate in Parliament was, so far as the Congress was concerned, definitely 
hostile. The Congress Working Committee on the 22nd of October passed 
a resolution to tlie effect that my declaration was entirely unsatisfactory, 
and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Provinces to resign. The 
Muslim League on the same day asked that certain doubts should be removed, 
and complete clarification of the declarations secured, subject to which 
they empowered their president, if fully satisfied, ‘ to give ai^ assurance 
of co-operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the 
British (jovernment for the purpose of prosecution of the war.’ 

“ I n^t invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to 
come to see me on November 1, and w^e discussed Ihe whoje position with 
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th< rn franklv. I had almidy in mv prt'vious conversations discvissisl with 
ihi 'm, as with almost all my visitors, from various as|HH‘ts the |>ossihilit\ 
of an expansion of the (iovtTnor*(ien<Tars (\>unojl. I now told them that 
if in recant toassoeiation at (he centre, we Imd hecn unable to }^t» further th.in 
the Consultative (iroup it was beeaitse of the lack i>f prior agreement lH't\v< vu 
lie* major eommunities sut h as woiiM contribute to harmomous working: 
in the centre. I addai tliat the mandVst#<^s issued on *J*Jnd Oetober by thr 
Cong^ress Working Committee tfnd the Muslim Ia*ague luul shown only too 
rh arlv the gulf that cxistnl betwtaai the attitude of these two great purtieN. 

I beggni mv V isitors in these eireumstjinees to meet and to have dis 
eussions among theinst h es on the Pro\ ineinl jHxsitmn. with a vnov tben*aft«'r 
to putting forwani in agri'cmeiit {iroposals wliieh ('ouhi *1)0 eonsuler<"<l f‘»r 
some exjiansion of the (tovH*rnor-(ienernrs i'ouneil at the Centre. I tt»ld 
them that I saw no neeessitv for every detail of tlie dilfereiu es la twetMi them 
in the Pr<n'inees to l)t‘ resolved. What was lunxlcil was a sullieicnt resulutum 
of those dilTerenees to make the devising of scheme for harmonious i*o-opera 
tion at (lie Centre praetieabh^. I la^ggisl tliein in the most earnest manner 
to spare no rndea\'our to rea<‘h agr«'enient ; an<i I <‘mphasisrd that this 
was esstritiully a cpiestion atTeeting Iialnins on whii'li agricanent tietwiNUi 
Indians t hemsei V('S was wliat I was anxious (<» seeure. I repeated the pro 
found aoxirtv not only of invsell but of His Majesty s (iovemnient to lea\ e 
nothing undone whudi wmild eoutnbiite to aelneve that agnannent. 

d he diseiissiuiis whieli t sui^(‘st<si haw tak<‘ii plaec'. Itut the result 
to me has been a profound disapfiomtment. d'here remains tiwlay entire 
disagreeiyent lx t wt'en t he 4‘ej)r(‘sent4iti ves of ilu’ maj4>r part u s on fundament al 
issues. All I will siiy nmv is th\t I am not prt'part'd to aei'ept this failure, 
I propose in du<‘ eoutse to try again, in ('<»nsul tation with the lead(*rs ol 
these great partie.^ and tlie IVmees. to sta* if uven now there may still b^ 
th(‘ f>o.ssibiiit V of se<‘uring unity. During all fla* time 1 have Inam in India 
there i nothing 1 hav< been m(»r<* aiitious to scanire than unity, and unity 
matter's far more to India t'baii is j>erhuj»s alw/ivs realisetl. l/nily, too. 
means tliat Indians, n^iatevcr flair icipimumiv or wliat^'\'er their party 
allegianet*. and wliether (liey dwtdl m Hritish Iiaiia or m tlir In»liun States, 
must work together in a eommrai seherjie. It is worth a g^reut cit al to try to 
t>nng that alMiut. I may have b<en unsueeessful so far but ! will try again. 
And when I try again I would ask India to tememla r mv diHhuilties, and 
gi\ f me ertx^jt for an earm st gofniwiil and an earnest desire to assist. V\ e 
are dt'aimg with a |>re»bl(*m that has deft*ate<l tlie united eiaieavours of tlie 
great<-st orgamsat ions in tins eountrv . There are grave tiitfrienis s of view 
whieh liiive to hi* taken into ac'eouut. whu h shoukl he hndgol. 'riiere 
an* strong and deejily riKiteil interests which an* entithsi to ila fullest <on 
sideration hikI whose attitude is not a thing Iiglitiv to be lirudusi asuh . 
dduTe arf minorities winch are g^n^at m numUtrs as vv<dl us great ni histone 
im|K4rtante. and in culture. 'I’hose are all factors to winch full weight lias 
to Ik* given. Hut eoniplex as the prot)leni.s are, I refuse to regard Ibein as 
insoluble, and I prefer to iM-Iieve that, like cither human problems, they 
will yield to jmUent discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In this Ik lief I am 
tiHXiurageti by the friendl}' feeling whieh lias jR-rvadtxl my diseussious 
with the learlers of parties. I would ask tlie country, and I wouhl ask tin* 
leaders of Hie gnat jK>litiaU parlies and Uicir (xnLsUtuents, who I know luive 
faith in Uiose lead'^rs, a \ arc ably Icil by them, to give me the help which 
I so much need if there is to f>e any hof>e of ovcTcoming our ciilficulUea and 
reaching the result whigh I am sure that we all of us desire.” ^ 
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COMMENTS ON THE VICEREGAL STATEMENT ON 
DELHI TALKS 

By Mahatma Gandhi 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
broadcast and his introfiuctory rt-marks on the correspondence l>etween 
himself and Shri Hajendra Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Ex- 
cellency. I welcome His Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat *and his deter- 
mination to solve what seems to have become insoluble. I share to the 
fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to reacli a solution. Without, 
therefore, waiting f^)r the sake of fissistiiig the common cause, I would like to 
sug^^est that no solution is {>ossibIe unless an acceptable declaration of war 
aims about India is forthcoming. The pronouncements hitherto made, 
whether here or im Great Britain, are after the old style, suspected and 
discreflited by freedomdoving India. If Imperialism is dead, there must 
l>e a clear break with the past. Language suited to the new era has to be 
used. If the time has not yet come b>r tlie acceptance of this fundamental 
truth, I would urge that furtlicr effort at reaching a solution should be sus- 
pended, In this connection I would remind Britisli statesmen that what 
is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s intention regarding her Indian policy 
irrespective of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, wlio has decided ^to abolish 
slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free Ipdia from lx>ndage, not in stages but at once, 
is made, an interim solution will be found to be eafsy. Protection Qif rights 
of minorities will then become simple. The game' of see-saw will cease. 
The minorities are entitled to protection, not in stages but to the fullest 
extent and in one single stejK No charter of frecfiom w'ilTbe wortli looking 
at which does not ensure the same mcasime of freedom for the minorities 
as for the majority. The minorities ^wilf be full-fledged partners in the 
framing of the constitution. How that can be atteiixpd will depend upon 
the wisdom of the representatives charged with the sicred duty of preparing 
the constitution. Britain has hitherto lield power — this is inevitable in 
any system of imperialism — by playing the minorities against the so-called 
majority and has tlius made an agreed solution among the component parts 
well-nigh impossible. The Iwirden of finding a formula f»r the protection 
of minorities should l)c throwm on the parties themselves. So loi/g as Britain 
considers it her mission to l)car this burxlen, so long will slie continue to feel 
the necessity of holding India as a dependency. And patriots impatient 
for deliverance will light, non- violently if I can guide them and violently 
if I fail and })erish in tlie attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still 
hope, would be turned into a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing 
needful for her to justify and hasten the end of this war was to free a great 
and ancient country like India from her yoke. 

Believing as 1 do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow-workers 
not to lose patience. There* can lie no civil resistance so long as, first, the 
Viceroy is exploring the {^lossi bill ties of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim 
League blocks the way, and, thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in 
Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. So long as 
there is no workable arrangement with the Muslim League civil resistance 
must involw resistance against tlie League. No Congressman can be party 
to it. I observed that my note in “Harijan” has shocked Jinnah Saheb. 
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I ain sorry for it* Hut jit this stage I would not defoiul mvsetf, I do not 
want to mar in any way the negt)tiations hctwivn hini and Pundit Jawaharlul 
Nehru Mrhioli I hope will l>e resumed stK>u and pray will lead to conun unal 
peace. 

Since making the al>o\'e statement I have read the re|xirt of the fnrtliej 
statement of the Sei'retary (^f State in tlie !fo\ise of Lords ycHtcnlay It 
leaves the main position uiU'hipjgtHl/' * 

To (ouulhi's friendlv aiui winning reply, the presiilruts of tin* ('ongre-s 
and the War ('<unmit(ees add(sl thnr own replit'^. Hajeuilra Main 
elinclirtl the issue w hen he eliargisl th<^ Hritish Ciovernment with unw illingiu 
'* to aec't'pt aiul give legJil efTeet to anv eonstituiion w^hu'h the Indian > 
including all real minoriti» s wouki f>r<‘pare and in whi(’h*th(* safeguards t e 
the protection of the minorities will he inelndtsl/* l^iudit Jawaharkd . 
statement is n(>t hss cliuehing or crisp. Hee\j)n‘sseil surpriseat the VieiTON ^ 
statement as it “<a>ii\ a vaal to him an entirf lv difft'nmt impression of what 
transpiml in Dcliu from wfiat I had gatlu'risl from eontat*! vvitli soiiu* of !!je 
prinei|)al partit-s coneerntsi “Tlu* Virert>y nailly e<»nv(Tttsl the ^juestion 
mto a (suurminal one and dwelt n|>on the hadin' disagn'enit id Ix'twaeti 
n presentati ves of the major |M>ld»eal partii s mx fiimhunentnl issues,’ 

*' It WiiS agreed hetwacn Mr Jiniiah and me ” said Jawaharlal, Mint 
the (aammunal (|nestton '*hould lx* disensstal full\' In us at an early umvenned 
dat(\ Tins did not aflta't tiM- \ ie<' nay's prt)|M»suli* sti long as the pohtn .d 
dit]ienlt\ was not got over. lleiiCe it was ndt disf'ussts I m tins eonneet ion ’ 
'rins was reall\‘ the one issue tliat wanted elarifieat itni and gave at otnv a 
<'o!itradi#‘t ion to Mj. Jitiftali's stateimad in lii^ letter to the Viceroy dat • 1 
1-11-39. Ouee agaiij tin- situatron iHX'time critical and it w'as lus'essary to 
take the All Indi^ ( ongress (h)fnmitt<‘e into I'oididenee and aeqnand tli it 
Ixxiy and thr/>ugli it, theeoiintrv with t In* di vehijimruts in the past and tfd 
plans for tin' future. Of the Iatt<T,^(iandhi had no doidits m Ins mm L 
rhe on]\ way” out of the m/pujy.ve w'as in (iandhrs judgment the ('oustituent 
Assembly, to whi(*h had niereU' recsineihti himself earlier hut of which he 
was iH'eoniing jxisitivelt' enamonrtsl mort' and more < v< ry flay. So wrote 
(iandhi on tlie 19t[i No\'eml>er 1939. He ofTf'red separate vote to tlie 
.Muslims in I'onstituting this Asse uihlyand reservad mn if isajuired to rvrry 
real minoritv a<*eonlmg to its mmuTn'al strength, (hindln said : ‘ the 

.MusiUii Lt'agiK' is imdouhtrdlv the largest orgam/^^dion representing the 
.Muslims, hu4 s<'veral Muslim Uniies \xv no nu'ans all insigmli('aid . denv 
Its claims to represent tlu'fn.' ‘‘ The Constitneid As'-**mldy would represent 
all of them and it ahme (‘ould f)ro<lu<'e a eonstdution indigaaious to t h<' country 
and truly and fullv n-jiri'sentnig the jassple. ' 'Ftn* 'isks ol tlie e\(>eriinrfit 
were adinittrti. Tin' principal hindraine was tin Hntish (tovernmeid. 
d'he (pjcstiori of the Pnne<*s wasonlva red In'rrmg /otosh tfie path, k.uropfsin 
mten^sts, (rundhi addetl, were absohdelv' safe so long as they wvrr not in 
omflict with the “interests of India.” In the end. he !l<-e}/iird tlial “all 
r<*sources must he cxhaushsl to react tin (’onstdnerd Assrmhly liefore direct 
action is thought of. A shige may he reac'hNI wdn n Direid Action may 
l>ccome the fieeessary prehuic to the Constdin id .VsHfunhly. That stage is 
not yet. ’ Once again the represcntalivf*s of the wation as tyjiirifsl in the 
W’orking Committee of the Congrt*ss arwl the A.I.C.C. met, this tune at Allaha - 
bad on the*19th*of NovcmlxTand gave their csmsidert'tl verdict hi the country. 
This sudden turning of ‘d e jKjIitical ini(‘rrisco{K' from iVic rough foeusser of 
communai decision to the line hx'usser of Imiep<9i(lencc disturlK'^ the vision 
for a moment^ Then* was a view tliat we ought hi have autieipated the 
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taking up of the !)urden of eomrnunal settlement. Otherwise wliy should 
Mr. Jinnah have heeri invited to Wardha when first the Working CommitU^e 
took up the question ? No one denies the need for such a settlement. 
Indeed the Congress never suspended its efTorts in this behalf. The cor- 
respondenee with the Vieeroy (‘ouhl and waiuld eertainly liave intensified 
sueh efTorts. What the Congress resistf^d was Government’s tiirowing it in 
its face tliat it had never settled tlm affair. Of course, tliere was tlie possi- 
bility of our failing and the eonse(|U(*nt diffit-iilty or even impossibility of 
c’onvineing the British (Government that they were wu'ong. Hfit the answer 
to such a position is that howeV(‘r often the C'ongress failed, that was not 
their eoneern or jol). Such a view might be strictly logical, but how would 
it strike flie comity of nations outside? That rHjuired jiropaganda and 
education, — not exactly outside India for projiagnnda in India would really 
be propaganda outside. Apart from what the comity of nations outside 
might think, the one criterion in any situation for the Congress w^as, Is 
the st(‘p right ? ” It is true tliat the Ilritish are the parties to hold the scales 
even,- and they ar(‘ <‘ven w'( igliting them on oiu* sid(‘, — and that the time 
was inopjiortune for a settlement — jiolitieal or communal, but would the 
British ever do tliat ? It is triu‘ tliat tiu* Congress did not eh(X)se the time. 
Nor W'ould the question lose its onaTgeney because tlie British put it u}). 
The question had always bec'U there. Even so an em[)liasis out of time 
w^ould er(‘at(* new tortures and jirolong existing ones. The C’ongress [losition 
was clear. Tlie problem liefon* it liad its genesis in tlie war in which Britain 
waiittxJ to utilize 'India’s resources. India could not agria* to such a course 
before it could b(‘ provxxl to her satisfaction that tfk* w'ar w^as for a yist and 
proper cause. The answer and th(‘ jxiliey of Jlritain ucrv open to the gravot 
(‘ondernnation. Pr(‘nii(T CliainlKTlain's eondue.t and answiTs and the 
<’onduct and answxTs of other high-])lae<xl Statc'smen *wvvc such as to 
aliciiat(‘ all syinpatliy and iielp. For a moment it looktxl as though th<‘ 
<*hangc of (’hanibcrlain’s (Government ’‘might, if enVeted. generate a change 
in C’ongTe,ss attitude. But so long as Congress was not satisfied that the 
war W'as not for an jinmonil ])ur|)ose, so long could' the Congress not help 
(GovxTnrnent. And tlie erueiai test was India. Tlie Congress would never 
agree to India getting entanghxl in ;i wrong or immoral war. The only 
question then would he, should they oppose or sit down witii hand clasped 
in hand ? 

The Allahabad Devisioa was to the effect that judging fronj the course 
of tlic war and the policy pursiuxl by the British and Freiudi Governments, 
and in [larticular, the declarations made on behalf of the British Government 
in regard to India, this war, like the World War of lUl i-l8 was being carritxl 
on for Imperialist ends and British Imperialism was to nanain entrenched 
in India. With such a war therefore and with such a policy tlie Congress 
('ould not associate itself, and it eould not countenance the exploit^ition 
of India’s resources to this end. The raising of the eommunal issue and 
that of the States by the British Government was irrelevant to the main 
issue. The declaration of Britisli Government's intentions on what was 
obviously a moral issue and the jxdiey of taking shelter under irrelevant 
issues was only the result of a desire to maintain Imperialist domination 
in India in alliance with the react ionary elements in the country. In this 
view, the reply dated November 4th, 1939 sent by the Congress 'President 
was approval of and endorsed and the concept and plan of a Constituent 
Assembly wxre declared essential to remove the taint of Imperialism from 
Britain’s jHiiicy and to enable the Congress to consid^ further co-operation 
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as well as solve the con\rnunal ami other difficulties. That, however. d\d 
not mean that the Workiiij:^ Cornrnittt't' would rtdax their <'(Tort'< for arrivin*:: 
at a solution of the communal pnffilenu The policy of non-co*o{XTatu>u 
initiatetl in the resignation of Congress Ministri(‘s would continue htil tii<' 
Congressmen were remindtxi tiuit it was inherent in every form ofSat) agruhu 
that no etTort slK>uld he spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent. While a Satyagrahi is ever feady for a non-vioUait liglit. if it 
lias to come, lie never relaxes, his t'lfort for peaet' and always works for iIn 
attainment.’’ * Due emjdiasis was then laid on the' nc'eessity for effia'tm*: 
preparations for Civil Disolxslienct' whieh eonsistisi in Congressmtai them 
selves spinning and promoting tlie eanst' of Khadi t(» tlu^ exelnsion ot mill 
cloth and deeming it tlieif dut\ to estnhhsh harmony U^tViaai (’ommnmUe"* • 
It will he thus seen that h()ne\er [iroMX’a 1 1 \'e tht' ('t>ndnet of the Hntis}) 
might he. liowe\ er disapjvomt ing t la ir pronounecaiumts and however irritating 
their iliplomaey, Congress was exenasmg the utmost forliearanee. which, 
if is not im})r(d)ahl{\ was even mistaken for wiakness, if not timidity. 

1 1 is, t h<T<‘fc»re, refreshing t«» sta* a stal<‘sman like Lord Zetland quoting passages 
from th<“ Allahahiul proiuumeement of tin* ( ongn ss, tliough to no matt*na I 
purfvose. If must lx‘ notcsl that the resdiutnm i)f .Mlaiiahad was passcnl 
liy t[n‘ Congress Committee aft<‘r s<*etion U.*i iif the Ciovt'rnmeiit (*t India 
:\vl liaii l>een applnsl to the d’lght C»o\ t rmm'nts and tlu' ‘J«nd of Novinnher 
had been ohs<rve(l as a Day iii Di'liveranee and thanksgiving In’ the Mnsliin 
L(‘agiie that the COngress Ciovemmeiits cTJi^'.eii tofnnetion. Hv the time, 
iiowt'Vi r. Lord Zetland spoke m the lainls (on Deia^mhi^r litli ‘in 

Assam. ^ lornnT Prime Mmist<T fornu'd an alternativ<‘ 1 io\ ( rnment , I#orti 
Zetlarul with a gusto eiuinunit<»d tlu* great gulls (d tlie Indian princes and 
peasants and the uif.T of piTsonul stT\ lees t>v sonu' of th<‘ former whieh 
iaiwever “it is in>f jMissihle in the present (’ireumstanees to 1ak<‘ a<lvantage 
of.” Ills Lordship regretted the ytTsistemse of the dilficnlties in tla^ political 
held, although th(‘ transition was tneeteii snaH>thly wjien tia* clock wiis 
put hack from Proviu(Mai Autonomy, thirty years to before the days tin 
Minto-Morlcy Constitufton. When. h<ove\er. Lord Zetland said ‘there luis 
been no reversal of jM)he\' in any imfiortaiit r<^sj>eet ami that broiwlly speaking, 
the measures promottsi by fta- mniistrus and assented to by tln^ Legislatures 
la^fore they resigiutl, art iHunggiveii efbx t to by llnArovemtjrs, ’ flu C'tuigress 
put every'word to strict {)r(xT. If matters may l>e antieipaled. it must b<* 
said tliat m #.f‘VcraI matte rs then* was a r» trt»grade policy^ adoj)ted. Lord 
Zetland warmly welcomed th<' senteni'e in tlie VV f>rking Commit tee resolution 
of Allahabad saying, ‘it is iniiereiit in evt ry form of Satyagraha that no elTort 
IS spartsi to aehievf an honourable settlement wit.’ an opponent.’ “What 
then stands in tiie way of an understanding Ddyerem c ol <)|)mion Ixdwcen 
the Congress and I he Muslim League? ” IL’ quoted another sentenee from 
the H ( solution which says : — 

” The Cornrnitt<*e wish to declare that no eornmunal eonsidemtions 
arise in meebng the dernand-s of the Congress ” and luids that ” Ik* is unable 
to share the l^rlief liow'cver sincerely it might b(*^ieid by the Congrt'SS. Tlien 
he re[H’*iifcts tlie haekneyixi objecUons of !nmoritK*s and SUiUei juiding that 
Gandhi himself m lus paper Tiarijan’ <T25th November speaks of summoning 
a ConstJtu<;nt \ssembiy ‘subject to the satisfaction of minorities That 
is true. The Con^nress ^ever denied the existence of minorities, though it 
sometimes sjK>ke oi real i uriontic^s. Only the Oingress would not consider 

• Sec tbe Section on llract onary Policy in ItM- Province*. 
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the existence of the S bites and the minorities as an impediment to the solution 
of the larger, the main j)roblem. But Lord Zetland easily excelled himself 
when he in appealing “ to the lealers of the Congress as the largest and most 
powerful political organization in India to understand the difficulties which 
are responsible for the attitude of the Muslim League/' remarked that sueh 
need was really great, considering the instruction issued a few days previously 
by its President to observe the 22nd of November as the ‘ Day of Deliverance 
and Thanksgiving that the Congress Governments ceaseil to function.’ 
All the same he exhorted every lycgislator to think of liirnserf as an Indian 
first and as Hindu or Muslim afterwards.” Here is the precursor of his 
successor Mr. Arnerv’s speech on the text of ‘ India First.’ Finally he 
reverts to th(‘ burden of his song, — “Defence of India, obligations to Princes, 
onr own enterprise of generations and Mitioritie^.” 

In reply, Jaw'aharlal Nehru |)resented the Constituent Assembly scheme 
as the on<; remtxly to all the difficulties raiscxl. dilTerenees being settl^xi by an 
independent arbitration. Tliat way the majority would not force its will on 
the minority nor The pity was that Lord Zetland was still thinking 

in terms of a by gone age and had a semi-feudal outlook on life. The problems 
f>f India were essentially eeonornie, while the noble Lord w'ould make them 
ap{)mr to be ra(’ial and mirmrity problems. Possibly he was thinking of 
the Princes as herc-ditary Rulers and the Haj|)uts and other classes as the 
obvious military class. Rritain’s opposition to tlie Constituent Assembly 
could be well understo(Kl for tt would ne(‘(‘ssarily f)ut an end to British 
Imperialism. Tlie alternatiN c to which would be “the development sporadi- 
cally or otherwise of Sovietism in India.” * ' 

The Workifig Committ(‘e took stock erf the polit^ieal situation at the 
close of the yeiir llh'gt and it will f)e easily realised Irow tense/he situation was. 
Tlie (pjcstion of the nunoritles was pushed to the forefront and it was the 
(?lear duty of the Congress to create a^feeling of satisfaction amongst them. 
They were suspieipus and this suspicion emanat(‘d from tlieir allegations 
against the administration of Congress (Governments. • Could the Congress 
say that it would wot resume ministries without a deelaratioii that the 
interests of the minorities would be guarantetxi under Congress (Governments? 
That indeed tlie Congress was ready -to agree to any guarantee that might 
he reasonably re(|uired for the {iroteetion of the special Muslim interests, — 
religious, social and economic. But then would not siK^h a cfbelaration 
strengthen the haiuls of grabiiig minorities or even bring into existence new 
ones and create in them a sjiirit of greater agitation because to that extent they 
had suectN'ded ? Apfietite grows with eating. If that should not be so 
what slioukl be tlie alternative. In any ease, the Congress was out tQ scrap 
the Act of 1935. Could it declare them tliat it would not resume ministries 
under the old Act and that the Act must remain scrajiped ? What would 
Bengal, the Punjab, Sind and Assam say to sueh a course ? Wk^uld it not be 
objectetl that the Congress was seeking to deprive the Muslims of their 
advantages where they clearly had them ? If on the contrary the Congress 
was giving or was preparetl fo give, the kind of guarantee and declaration 
contenifdatcd earlier, then wouki it not Unitamount to a preparedness for 
accepting the principle of coalition ministries ? In that view it would be 
far better to accept it as a business proposition and be done with it. But 
the W’orkiiig Committee was not prepared for such a view. 

An alternative course w^ould be to omit all references to the communal 
question — may be for the time being. Times were changing rapidly and 
with them situations. In any case, the Congress rescplutions Referred to the 
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special interests of the minorities, religions, social ami cultural. The wonl 
jKiliticai was not included, because even in the Constituent AssetuhK , ^v^ 
should concede only those safeguanls and not the jwditical. It rnij^ht hr 
up to a Ixxly like the Hindu Halm Sabha to negi^tiate some such thing l>ut m 
Swaraj, the Congress would Ih' takfng India along the wrt>ng path if it agrct d 
to political concessions in ministries or services. For the majorities m 
legislatures should bt* com|x>site majorities electe<l by joint electorates and 
cornf>ose<l of Hindus, Miissalmaiis, Christians, lVirsc<^s, Sikhs aiui Jams wh * 
would all coiiiV in as nationalists. Else, the C'ongrcss would be commdtm r 
a blumler of the first magnitiule from whi(*h it iv>uld not retrace its stt'ps 
If the Congress had no such faith, it should [in fer to going into t he wilderness. 
On the contrary it would be ojHMi to wt‘ll-meamng friefiJs to argue that 
however eorrei't such an /Ttfitude might be, iK'ing a[>pliejd>!<' not only to 
Muslims and Christians hut to tlie Hindus as well with their nunn-rous (‘ast< s, 
you could not suddenly assume such a ban! and fast, sueh .a ngnl aial intlevihle 
attitiule. 'riie Congress (‘ould only h«‘ sur<* of tin* (dernal vital print iples of 
democracy and indepeiuleiu'c hut km w not wliaf altitude it should adopt 
say a fortnight later with ri tfanl to dotails imdiT the knfr4dosi*opn' ehaiig* ^ 
of t he times. The em[ihnMs of t In* CongresN, it was iilo ions, should he on the 
jiohtieal aspeet of tin* problem, noting full w»*ll how liith Mr. .Iinudi an 1 
the Hntish (iovernment liad shiftisl the eentn* of gravity from the p ilitn* il 
to th(' (tmmmnal. Or it woujd be o[>en to (he Congrt'Ns to eonsider whether 
th(‘ tune liad not eome when it eonld say to ifs elitmtele that they had >vail • i 
sufhcMently long for the Hntish to make* a [iroper up[iroa('fi u^id giVi* a sintalfle 
resjK>nse#and as nothing }f?ul been done that way tin y must turn their alien 
ti()n to tin (piestion oflight aiul pn'pare theinst'lvts for it. Hut ln*r(^ tin* 
Congress e(*uld not count .witliout tin* host, (iainihi was not jin pared I » 
say that In* was readv. He would he al>h* to sav to otln‘rs timt they should 
he [ire[)ure<l (hemsel\(‘s for a light only vvh(*n he was ]nms( If ready for it. 
for he knew that when he got n* a.iy others would g(d re.'uJv. 'Idiis i(M)k tin* 
C'ongrt'ss l)aek to the original issue* between the pohlieal and e’ominuird. 
The (]uesl]on was rais^l V(T\' apjuopnately whetln r, the Congress eouhl 
with justie'e omit all ref(Ten<‘e to i-omuiuiial umtv, lor then it W'oiild \*r 
omitting one of tlie thrt e niain items of tin* Const met iva* Hrogruumn*. How 
could Congress answf'r .Mr. Jumah or anv (»ther eriln*? On details j)ositions 
migid flitlfr. Thf C(mgress had s|M»ken of an independent trilimml. ui ease 
of a deadluck arising from unresol vafile dillliulties in the Constituent 
A,ss<*ml»l\ . Should it allow the tribunal to la[)Se, because Mr. .fimnilt li;ul 
gnme in for a Ho\ ul Conmussion to institute an I'Ufpnry into the work ol 
CongTt ss (»ov(Tnnien ts. V irtualK . he lin<l drelmed to eonsidr r tin* ( iuigrevs 
oiler, and incidentally o\ ershot his murk in asking for su< h an einfuiry at all. 
The issue liehire the ('oiigr<*ss was shall it lose its wa\ in seeking to dispi I 
the elouds ereatid bv Mr. ,linnali on the one side aiul l>v I#orfl /<*tlan<i and 
the Vi(‘eroy on the other. Was not the Congress n ally falling wholly into 
the fKiIitseal communal trap of Mr. Jimiah and allowing itsf lf bi f>e entrap* 
|K'd by ^lirn.'' The Mtislini I^^ agnie and th** (’digress once friendly were no 
longer such in relati<»n to each other. The Koval Commission might Ik* left 
alone and must. Hut to sav (hat the Communal <jm*stion was iiujKmihle 
of settlement was to rule one self down for ever. The C4)astructj ve Program- 
me w*as all righr Hut to stop short there was to leave om^self in the lur<du - 
not prej>anng the uni, for a tight but simply tarrying in the liojie of some- 
thing taming up by which the Congrewi coukl make it up with the British 
Government. It is tri^ that the Congress (rould [kM. ignore j>eople who 
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constituted themselves an ohstruction in their f>ath. It was not as if these 
friends Mes^s^s. Aml>e<ikar and Jinnah had a rich following. Only they had 
been seeking to create an irnpressioji of ttiis character over the public mind. 
Even so, despite the fa<’t that their influence was limited, the Congress could 
not ignore them. VV’hile a person like Gandhi might say that we could even 
cultivate individual friendships, others niiglit consider it almost impossible, 
because of the atmospliere created which left a t^iint upon every soul. P^v^en 
this is a delusion created by those tw'o estimables. The Congress could 
not- even as it should n(>t, — ignore a singl<‘ person or party as insignificant. 
Even at tin* risk, therefore', of having to re[)eat, the Congress had only to 
restate its position with regard to the minorities, for it liad to answer the 
j>eoj)h* on the one hand and on tiie other, the' Viceroy, the Secretary of 
State* and Messrs. Jinnah and Aml)edkar. 

V^iewiiig the* problem suhjee t i vely, the* (^)ngress felt that the General 
that had to had it h/ul not a elear-eui plan before liiin as yet. He w'as 
sure of this niiuh that he wanted to put the Hritish in the wrong and he 
want(‘d to see that this ‘ wrong ’ of the Hritish was made apparent to the 
w hole world and to the Muslims as well. The Muslim Literature was before 
(iandlii iiiid he read it all— good, bad and indilTercnt. His way was not to 
cry ‘ Independeiiee, Independence.' It might be remembered that a giant 
like Motilalji had attacked liim for his letter to Lord Irwin dated 1st January 
HJflO, containing the eleven points, (iandhi’s w;orknianship was such that 
any one that read — and examined all that he did — and all that he did not 
do— could see something in it that smelt ' Independence.' Only the w'ord 
was not rep(‘ated. Accordingly, tlu* resolution that the Congress Co,mn^ittee 
w'ould pass should prepare the ground for Civil DisolK iiieiU'e and tlie resolution 
should Ik‘ such as not to ignore Lord Zetland for the sv’^st(‘ni in v'oguc in the* 
country was incarnate in them. When Gandhi had lobg talks with Sir 
Stafford Cri[)f)S, he had all this in his mind. 

At this stage a reference may apj)roj)riately he made to Sir Stalford 
Cripps’ visit to M'ardha wliich must in the light of h^ter developments be 
regarde d as carrying ^ith it greater importance than fvas realized at the time. 
On his return from India he became the ainhassadortoKussia more or less at 
Russia’s choice. 

In Hritish democracy it is tlie eminent lawyers that have occupied some 
of the foremost political {lositions. Lord Reading, Lord. Hirkenhead, Sir 
John Simon, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George (a solicitor), Lord Sankey — 
all these were wdl-noted law'yers in their own day. Sir Stafford Cripps 
belongs to the same order of the legal luminaries and enjoyed till his visit to 
Wardha in the autumn of 1931). A week prior to his departure from London 
he had given it up and was wholly devoting his time and talent to public life. 
Sir Stafford was quite original in his own way and had therefore come into 
violent conflict with his own party. He was in 1938 subjected to disciplinary 
action for disobeying party injunctions and expelled from the Labour 
Party. Nevertheless he was a persona grata not only with the Independent 
Labour Party but also with the old-world Labour Party. 

Sir Stafford’s visit to India just at this juncture w^as only an inaugural 
function to initiate his new era of wholetimed public life. There were not a 
few, however, who attached some little political significance to it for just as 
in the early days of tlie Congress, great parliamentarians like the Duke of 
Argy ll, — Gonserv'atives as they were, were tlie hope of Indian Congressmen 
even as later, the moderate politicians of the early twentieth century in India 
pinned their faith to the Liberals and even copied tlieir name for their own 
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party at the very moment when the Liberals as a jK>wer and eveulas *a party 
were altogether vanishing from the face of FJritish [x^litics, so wert‘ the six'iuhst 
and the more advanced wings of the later-day Congress j>egging their plai\s 
to tlie Labour Part}^ of England. , Indeed this change had b<‘gun even in the 
time of Lokamanya Tilak who had donate<i £8.000 t*) the LalK>ur Party 
when he visited England in 1018-10 for ^lis case against .Sir Valentile Chiroi. 
In spite of the disillusionincni^s of the twenties of this century there was 
still a lingering faith in propaganda in Britjiin and al>road regiirding linha. 
Sir SbifTord had Ix'cn doubtless t-aking intert‘st in Indian jxilitics anti his 
}>ersonal friendship for Jawaharlal it was helievt'd was the important element 
that brought the great lawyer to India. , 

The ver\' first i^ter^'^ew given by Sir vStalToni Cripps was. however, 
revealing and unexptH'tt'd. He w'as not tht' sort of man to try to engage 
Indian affeetions by any kind of nusrepresentations although it must Ik* 
admitted that the infh^xibility and straightness of eharaeter in regard 
to British polities was not neecssarily a pnxif or of preeurs(vr to, a like display 
in relation to Indian politi('s. Sir .StafTord statrsl that rcvtuifly (here has l)een 
a sudden vta ring round of opinion to th(' side of eoneiliating Iixlian view and 
Luiian aspirations and th.at England was not in a nunxl to jintagoni/.e India 
just at Mie juncture. What was really of furtlu r interest Wfis the news that 
an all -party deputation was sliortly going over to India to appraise 
the situation here. t'ould tak<’ it that tfie <l(‘[>utalion was being sent as a 
faet-finding (xunniission ? Frankly speaking th<‘ C!ongress pwn<‘d to a f<‘(*lmg 
of (‘onsuhrahh' doubt and distrust r(‘garding th<*s(’ all party deputations. 
It w'ele(tr!ied Sir Stafford Cripps as one who eoul»i ("all a spjule a spatb', 
who could speak th(^ truth and ^haine tlu' dc'vil. 'l'h(‘ All jiarty (l(g)utat um 
would, on the eo4trary lmV(‘ to whib'ov.ash tie* affair, Jidd th(’ extrcunes and 
divide the sum l)y two and j>r(Hlu<‘e riusan tliat would b* n<*itfi'T fish nor 
flesh nor gixxi red herring. Tluk Siiwin ('oniniission with its Cadgons and 
Attlees was (.me such agglonuTat ion of parties. A like mixture of n»eoruj>ati 
bles w'as now eontemi^itcd for India -t<» what end all rsjuld g’(i<*ss, Niore- 
ovf'T this process was a dilator)' one, a t U!if‘-l(»sing me<dianisru. VVdiat India 
wauled was a [)rom|>t (l('elarati<»n aiidn faithful rtnidering of tie* same into 
actuality. On the t>th(*r hand the dcviet* of an All j>arty deputation was 
file ; ractieal sliape given by British politnaans to Sir .Samm l Hoare's position 
(iescril>ed*m Parliament as neither a Hat hio ' nor a frank * yes ' iMigland 
(lid not w^aitt. to say either, for she did not want to lose the goodvvill of Iridi.i 
ru>r gain it at a hc-av'y price. 

Sir .Stafford had fairly lengthy nitrrvK’Ws with (iandhi, .lawiirfialal 
and the .Saniar and t<K>k with him back to Ivonti >n a long and df taihsl 
memorandum pre[>arfsi by (hindfii. Witii this tie' short and flymg visit of 
Sir StiifTord eruieti. Aiui we revert to (Faiidhi’s tln^nghts and feehngi at 
the time. 

Gandhi felt that though they emihi pull through a set tlenu’nt, it could 
not bt* tx'tw'een the Hindus and the iintish. "niat would be Violence. 
That was why he visuahsexi the Constituent \sseml>ly m his own way and 
not as the way Jawaharlal ha<l placed it Ix-fore the CmngTfTSS. So far as 
Civil Disolxxlience was eoneerned, he felt tluit Congress must take the masses 
in not mqcharycaliy but heartily. The pity was tlmt the country was not 
able to reali.se this {x>int. He even felt that the Cxingress imanbers should 
attend the Asseriibly ar* I work through it. Then again regarding Congn*ss 
membership they must all act with one mind. Tlmt was why he wanted the 
elections to gone through though there was a proposal U) stop it in view 
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of the War conditions. The Confess, it was true, had come away from the 
ministries, but tiiat was because we were losing strength, in as much as the 
British Gov ernment were using us for their purpose. In the Central Legisla- 
ture we retired only when we felt that we were not gathering strength but 
were losing it. It was not as if we were tabooing everything, Gandhi 
wanted to retain ev ery friendship. If the other side w as becoming unfriendly 
and poisonous they invited Civil Disobedience. They asked for it and we 
would giv(‘ it- A soldier could not then wait for this or that. If Jinnah 
refused this olTer of theirs, he would put himself in the wrong before the world 
and before the Muslims in India. If the English |>eople were swift we should 
also be swift. (»andhiwas not anxious to put the ministries in their seats. 
W c* must arrive at a stage, he thought, in the Congress, when the British 
Government would consider it worthwhile adiiiitting India to freedom. 
The Constituent Assembly was such tliat no one could grudge its powers. 
'J'hese were the thoughts coursing in tlie bi easts of those who were guiding 
the nation towards the year end of 1939. The VV'orking Committee met on 
file 18th of December and studied with regret those pronoumoments of the 
Secretary of State in which he had referred to the communal question, 
merely clouding the issue an<l taking the public mind off the central fact 
that the Britisli Government liad failed to define their war aims, especially 
with regard to India's freedom. Tiie eoinrnunal question could nev’^cr be 
solved satisfactorily so long as different parties were looking to a thinl party, 
through whose help they expected to gain special privileges even at the expense 
of tlie nation. The rule by a foreign power meant a (li\usion amongst the 
elements oornposing it. The Congrtss stood for unity among such divisions 
and lasting units would come only when foreign riife was eompleteiy with- 
drawn. Idle British (Government being unwilling to wjtluiraw or even 
reluctant to f)art witli povv(T naturally raised tlu‘ eonununal question as an 
aj)ple of discord and the Ca)nstituent ijsserpl^ly was the only way to obtain 
a final settlement. The Congress made it evec so eU'ar that the minority 
rights should be protected to the satisfaction of tlu‘ miiK)rities eoncerned, all 
differences, if any, being referred to an impartial tribunal. 

Independence could not be won w’ithout hard work. That was implied 
both in independence whieli was the end and in non-violence wdiieh w^as the 
means. The tinal sanction behind both w'as civil resistance, which is but a 
part of Satyagruhu, which in turn meant good-will towards all, ‘'especially 
towards opponents. Therefore, it is the duty of individual Congressman 
to seek goodwill aiul to promote it. Good w ill implied concern for the poor 
and courtesy towards tlie rest. Khaddar is the proof of such eoneern ; and 
communal concord, of such courtesy. That is the philosopliy of non- 
violence, which will belit the people to take iq) the call vvlien it comes. 

The closing message^ of the Working Committee to the nation was given 
at the year end in these terse and telling words. They were a call to it to 
buckle up its loins and get ready to fight. They were a call for the prepara- 
tions for the fight and the same call was incorporated in the exhortation to 
observe' the Independence DaV and tlie pledge that was to be read anew on 
the 26th day of January. 

“ In view of the present political crisis and the urgent necessity of 
preparing tlie country for the struggle that may be forced upon us, in the near 
future by the attitude of the British Government towards our demands, 
it was felt that the Independence Pledge for the year 1940 should be so framed 
as to help hi the preparation already on foot. The following resolution 
was therefore passed. • 
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The Working Committee draw theattention of all Congress Committers . 
Congressmen and the eountry to tlie necessity of observing i>roperlv and 
with due solemnity IndepMulenco Day on January IDiO. Kver sitnc 

1980 this day had been rt'gularly observ<xl all over tfie eountry and \i has 
l>ecx)me a landmark in our struggle* for indepemit iux*. Owing to the ensis 
through which India and tlie world was then passing and the j)ivssibditv 
of our struggle for fnxxiom being continft<xi in an intenser form, tlu' next 
eelebration of this Day has a special signifieanee atlaeluxl to it. 'Tlus eeh 
l)ration must, ftierefore, not only be the deelaratitm of our naiiorial will to 
fre^xlom, but a prt'paration for that struggh* and a pltxlge to diseiplim'd 
action. 

The Working Commit {e(‘, thtT«‘fore. ('all upon all ConJ'rt ss Commit tcx s 
and individual Congressmen* to fake tlu' phHig<‘ pres(Til><xl Udow m puhlie 
meetings railed for the purjxise. Win re owing b> illness or other ph\ si('n! 
disability, or to being in an out of waiy plaee. mdi\ idual Congrt ssmen were 
unable to attend a public nux ting, tin y should take tlie pledg*‘ m t hiur fiomes. 
individually or in groups. 'rh<‘ \V*orking Commit tee ad \ is(h 1 organisations 
and individuals to notify their Provmeia'l Congress Commit let's of the met'l' 
mgs held as well as (he individual or group pledges ink* n. 'I’he Ctmmiftb't' 
hoped that none who did not believe m tlu eontt'uts i>f the pledge would 
tak<' it iiKTrly for the sake of form. Thost' Congn ssmi'n who do not bi-lu'V i' 
ni tlie presenb(*d pledge shoujd notify their disajiproval, stating n'lisons 
therefor to the Pros ineia! Congress Comiuhtet*, giving their nanu’S and 
addrt'sses. Tins information was nsjuirrd not for the purpose of an\' dis 
eijilinary i^dnai but for the purpose of astx'rtammg thi' strength of disafiproval 
of any t lung ('oiitaifH'd in the pledgr*. The W'orking Commit tts* had no desire 
to inij>(»se the phxlge oTi un wjlling ('ongressineii . In a noievioh iit organisa- 
tion eonijnilsion eoifld have little place, d'fie launt liing of ei vil d isobed u rn*e* 
repniri'd thi' diseipluo'd fuililim'nt ^of t^e essmtiid conditions thereof. 

Pmduk 

“ \N’e Ix ln vc that if is an malK iiablr right of the Indian peojilc, as of 
an\ oilier p('oplt\ to ha\e Iri (dom and enjoy the fruits oi their toil and have 
the ncfassitu s (»f life, so that tlu N maydia\< full op[>ortumti(S of growth. 
V\ ( lK)h \e als<» (hat if an\ ito\arrmien( d( [‘rives a peoph* of tlu se nglit.s 
and (»e|>res!^ s thtaii, tlu* peoph havt ,'i further nglit to alter it or to aboil vii 
it. d'he Hriti^i (io\< rnnu nt in India has iu>t oidy de|>nved tin* Indian |u oj»h- 
their frta'iiom but luis based itself on the i \pi<»it:ition ot the masses, 
and has nnmxi Iruiia eeononueally . politieally, eulturally and sj>jntually. 
VN f Ih Iie\ e, thcrt fon , that. I ndia must se \ * r tlu Hn tisi^ eon n< ct um .md a 1 1 am 
Purrui Smiraj or C omplete Indt |u nd« n«*e. 

W f recognise that the nmst ( ITet'tive way of gauimg <»ur Irerdom 
IS not tiirough violence. India has g.unod sln ngth and self reliaiiei' and 
marched a long way to Swaraj following [u'aeetul and legitunaU^ meth<Kis, 
iUkI it IS b} adhtring to tlu'Str nieUuKls that our eountry will attiim in 
d( (>end( IK e. * 

TCJ T.VKK TllK PLEDCiK PUIvSCRlHEJ) HKU>W IN PI BLIC 

MKKTI\(;S : 

We pbxigt ourselvi-s anew* to the Independence <»f India and soiernnly 
resolve to carry out rion violentiy the struggle* for freeiloin till Puma Swaraj 
is attained. 

“ We believe that non-violent action m general and iircparatidn for non- 
violent din'd ai^tion m •jiarticular, require successful working of the con- 
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hiructivT proj^rntiif’ of Kha<li, oonirnunftl Ixamiony and removal of un- 
iouehability. VVe shall neik every opjxirtunity of spreading gcKxl-viril! 
among fellowmen u ithout fliHlifietion of ea.Hte or ereeiJ. \Ve shall endeavour 
to raisf* fnmi ignoranee arai jmjv# rty tJuj«e who have Iw en nf*gleett*d and 
te» advanee in every way ifie interests of those w ho arc eonsidered to Ix" Ixick- 
ward arul snpjjreSvSed. VS’e know that though we nrv out to dc^tmy the 
»rnf>enulistie system we luive no <|\iarn l with Englishmen wlietln r oltieials 
or non-^)fti(’Uils. We know that distinetion Ixtween the east/* Hindus and 
Harijans njust /dxilishftJ, and llmdiis have to forget th^^e distinctions 
in their dally eondin t. Su<'h disf inetieuis are a har to non vioh^nt conduct. 
7'/iough our religious faith inav h<‘ dilTereiit in our mutual relations we wnll 
art as ehildren of mother India, hound hy common nationality and common 
jxilitirnl and eer>nomje interest. 

“ (harkha aiui K/iadiarean integral part of our <‘(»nstructivc programme , 
or the r( susejtation of t/ie S('\en iiundred thousand village.s of India and for 
f/ie mriovnl the ffrindin^ poverty of the masse.s. We shall, therefore, 
spin regularly, u.se for our personnl ref|uiremen(s notiiing but K had i. and so 
fur ns possible, prcnluets of viliagi* hniidicTafts only and endeavour to make 
others do likewise. 

“ We f)ledge ourselves fx) a disciplined observance of Congress })rinciples 
and })oJieies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, 
whenev’er it may come, for earrvirig on the struggle for the independence 
of India.” ‘ ‘ 

On the question of attendance of the C entral Assemldy, the Committee 
decided that the abstention sliould continue, (♦X(*ept so far as* to retain 
ilieir seats. » 

On each occasion that the Working Committee* of the* Congress made 
its pronouiK'ement and eletinxi its jxisition, it was followed by a pronounce- 
ment, eithcT by the Viee'roy or the So^Tct^ry of State or both, even as it was 
preceded by one. Hut in no ease was the (iovenirnental pronouncement 
a re ply to the issues raised by the Congress in its resolutions and statements 
from time to time. ^ It became a kind of elironie hal^it with these representa- 
tives of British Government to harp upon the same tune, now in a harsh 
sVTvvm ai\d now iu a nvoTc sonorous oik*. The Viceroy’s speech at the Orien t 
C\\v\v \\ou\\'jay , on Jvwwnvr^ \\> VV> wv\.s, W must, be ad\n\U,ed eoneewed in 

a less liarsh s\tiuv\ \\u\i\ iidherlofore. MU'T Tceounlin^ t\\e events ot tbe 
})r(*vious months and the rajiid changes brought about therein, the Viceroy 
expressed the trust that the interruption in the wairking of the Provincial 
Autonomy would be teinjorary and that the re-establishment of the normal 
wairking of the Constitution wamld, before long, be practicable. After 
expressing his regret at the inability to secure the presence of ministers at 
the Centre, the association of the Indian States in a common Government, 
the representation of all minorities on duly settled line and the unity of India, 
the Viceroy repeattxi that ” Tlieir objective in India was the attainment 
of Dominion Status ‘ of the statute of Westminster variety that they a®e 
prepared in the meantime, subject to the local adjustments between the lexers 
of tiic great eommunities as may be necessary to ensure liarmonious working 
and as an immediate earnest of the intention to expand, the Executive 
Council of tlie Governor-General by the inclusion of a small number of political 
leaders The Viceroy stated how there were many people who pressed 
for sw'iffer and more valuable solutions of the problems before us, and asked 
how often these apparently jimple solutions when more closely investigated 
presented unexpected difficulties and difficulties too of unexpected impor- 
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aaict:. Short-cuts are t<K) often prone in ex^K^rtenoe io lea^t to a (\»n\uler- 
able waste of time. Once a^ain he Imrjxxl hack to the chums of the minor- 
itJcs. the Muslim minority and the Sehe<liileil castes. Justice must l>e done, 
lie said, as bt^iween various jwtrhcs and Hts Majesty’s tiovcmmenl are 
detemuiietl to se<i Justice done. Hut he would ask lus fnemis in the v arious 
jmrties to etinsider whether they etuikl aot to^^ether anil n tich stime 
ujrref^ment btJw(st‘n thernselv'es.* Hut so far as the objtM'tive was tHiucrnu^^i. 
ht‘ jjnv*c tiu" assiiranec that His Majesty's Governments ainl his was to spars* 
no cfTort to retluee to the minimum the inlxTval In tween tlie existing state 
of things an<i the athimment of IXinunion Status, The elosinjiy paraiprapii 
of the sjK'ceh was not only exhortative but pathetic, “^riic olTcr is there. 
The rcs[Kmsibility that fullii on the great |>olitieal parties and their leaders 
IS a heavy one. They have hel||Kxi me in the past uiul I ask Uxlay that they 
will help me again and help India and 1 ask for their eo operatiou and thevr 
assistance in terminating at as early a date as |K>ssible a sUite of things which 
all who have faith in the virtue of constituUonal progress must deplore; 
a stab' of things which every lover of India — evefy one wlio is concerned to 
advance her interests must feci UKiav to l>e a hitter disappointment 
♦ * 

In spite of the mcllilluous language employiHl and tlu‘ winning tone 
adopted, it w'ill be seen that the core of the speech remains as haril as ever 
before. Minorities, Muslims and Seheduled alasses. Government guarantees, 
Justice between parties, mutual agreement, these constitute the burden of 
the song. Even the tunejs not different. It may I)e remembered that the 
Orient cfub speech was* immediately followed by a speech at Baroda in 
w hich the Viceroy dr(?w the attention to the fAct that the Federal scheme of 
the Act then in suspense, afforded the swiftest Jitepping stone to the Domi^ 
nion Status and tliat its adoption with the consent of all concerned would 
facilitate the solution of many of ffic jifoblems. Accordingly, the President 
of the Congress hastened to point out in reply on January 14th that the 
Congress goal was inde/tendence pure and simple as against; the Do/niniou 
Stilt us even of the Westminster varic'ty, that the pnrty leaders were not 
I'ully accredited representatives of the whole of the population that they 
affected to represent and that under the circumstances it was not without 
caret ul consideration that the Congress had put birth the Constituent A.s> 
senibly as thnonJy soluti(*n. Surely tins was not a * short cut \ ns the process 
involved therein and the proeasl inf's ass<ieiate'd with it would make the 
tilth partieularlv long. Then came the 4th of the senes of interviews 
Ixdwten Ciandhi and the Xieen^y ofi the latUr’s iiivi ation to th<‘ former at 
Ileihi on the v5th Febriiurv. Tiiey hatl a hearty talk b>r hours and the 
nsull was ineorjKirated in the following rwmiiint^wf which was agreed 
to Ixtween thr Viceroy and (iandlii. 

In respejris<‘ to an invitataai from His Kxec ileney ^If. (huidhi to-dav 
t^rne to ste th<* \'ierroy. A prolonged arul very friendly diHeussmn UkiIc 
place in w hi< h the w'hf>Ie [x>sit.ioM wtis exluiustn^ely examined, Mr. (oindhi 
made it clear at tlie outs#J of the ronvi rsation that he had no mandate: from 
the Congress Working Committee, that lie was not ernfK>werf!ti to eommit 
in any way, and tliat he could spak on Ixlialf of hiimelf only. 

Hi.s Kxeellefic V set out in some detail the inbmtions and the pM>jK>Sfil‘> 
of His Maje-sty’s (k)' rnFi nt. He emplmsis<*<i in the hrst j)hu*c tluxir earnest 
dt*«ire that India sliould attain Dominion Status at the earlicist possible 
niomenG and to faeilit|te the achievement of that status by all means in 
their jxiwer. H« drew attention to the complexity and dillieulty of certain 
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of the that callt*d for dts}x>sal in that connfK^tion, in particular, the 

t«sue of defcnci? in a Dominion fxx^ition. He made it eJear that His Majesty' 's 
Govcmnnciit were only too ready to examine the whole of the field in con- 
sultation with repn^enta lives of all f>artk*s and inh^resta in India when the 
time came. He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Go\’ernment. 
to shorten the transitional perh»d «nd to hridj^e it as efTt*ctiveIy as possibh*. 

His Exeellency drew attention U> the fact that, as he recently repeate<l 
at Banxla, the Fe*deral seh<*me of the Act. while at preser^ in suspeme, 
afforded the swiftest steppinj' stone to I>f>minion Status, and that its adoj> 
fion, with the ef>i)Sent f>f all eoneerneii. would facilitate the solution of many 
of the prohlenis that ha<i to he fae<*d in that connection. 

He added tliat ilie offer put forwani by him *n Novemlxtr last of an ex- 
pansion of the (Governor tient ml’s Executive founcil on the lints and on 
the basis then iiulicatttj remained open and that llis Majesty's Cioverninent 
\ver(‘ j>rt‘[>ar<*tJ t<» ^ove imnuxliatc effeet to that offtT. 

Subject to the t'onscrit of tlie parties affeetetl, Ilis Majesty's Gov'ern 
iiKUit would prejiared also to reopen the Federal scheme so as to exf>editr 
the achievement of Dominion Status and to facilibite the settlement after 
the W'ar of the issins to which it fjave rise. 

Mr. ( biiuihi f‘Xpr(‘ssf*<i appre< intion of the spirit in w Inch these projyosals 
w’tTc put forwani, i)ut made it (’bar that they did not. in his view, at this 
stage, inetd. th(‘ full demand of tlie C ongress Ibirty. He siiggisted, and tiu' 
N’ieeroy agreed, tiiat ui the riretunstaiu'es it would In* pr( fcrai)lc to dt fcT 
for the present further discussions with the object, of a solution of the dif- 
ficulties w'hitdi had arisen.” 

As talks pro<*eeded tlie di’ptiis of the problem came to be exfilored diTper 
imd deeper until at last th<- nnk-bottom wavS rtaicdnsi. It was as if the (Govern- 
ment and the p<‘opl(‘ were digging a well logetlu rand e\|H'et(*(i eat h stratum 
that was laid bare to <'ontain. emlHisoiiush in its layers, tiu* springs of liop<‘ 
ami siist «‘nane<‘ that would give life and (|ueneli the thirst for fri^edom. Jhit 
it WHS not so. 'riuTe eaine, howevt'r, a vStage in this eoilaboration win n 
(Gandhi hit ujHin tlu' hidden source and S|>nng ami laid it liare befon* tin- 
Viceregal vision. In a staUunent dated February hth, (Gandhi pointed 

out that while t he \ i<‘ero\ s offer coiitemplaU'd final dett rmiriat ion of India s 
de.stmy iiy Hntish (iovt rninent . the Gongress conteinplatAxl self-determina- 
tion. Tlial was the real test of freedom and that indetd was the vital 
difTcrence Ix twcen the two {Kunts and without obliterating it,’ Gandhi saw 
no prospect whatever of a fxuct'ful and lionourabh* settlement. Winn 
that was done the question of Defence, of Minorities, of Princes and of 
Kuropoan intert'sts would be autx)inatically dissolved. In this connection, 
he made certain jxiints clear. Safeguimls were a bilateral dt\sideratum. 
A stable cores titu lion could not be evolvtxi without the fullest satisfaction 
Ix tng given to the legitimate minorities. If there were to be differences 
they should lie rcXcmxl to the most impartial tribunal that could be con- 
ceived by human ingenuity and its voice should be final as to what would 
amount to tJic fullest satisfaction of minority interests. As for defence, 

i >osstbly, India would want elaborate prcfia rations, and would want Britain’s 
iclp if given. But personally, Gandhi was not concerned, because if he 
(x>uid carry India wdtli him, he would want notliing beyond a police force 
for protection against dacoits and the like. Unarmed and peaceful India 
would rather rely on the goodwill of the whole world which he admitted 
was only a day-dream at the present moment. As for European interests, 
he would rt'gard them as big Zamindars or capitalists and they would be 
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pUcrd on tJhc same footing as these. There would Iw, as there should \h\ 

E roviskm for reasonable ix>in[>ensation for any existing interests whieh are 
‘gitimate and not Imriuful to the nation. The Prince'S are free to join the 
National Assembly which will dct<riiiuie India’s fate as duly elccte<l rt'pro' 
sentatives of their i)eo[>le^ not as uidividutils. They are only vasstds of the 
Crown and caimot have power sujienor t^> the Crow n itseiCuor status apart 
from Uie Crown. If tlie Cniwii itself jmrts w lUi the power it enjoys, t^turally 
the IVinet'S h^vc to Kxik up to the suiHH'SSor of tlu* Crow n» ri3.» the peojde 
of Iiuiia. Garwihi wanU'ii on their iKdialf an hiuumrable settlement with 
Hntain. Ail tht^e |Kunts were diseussixl l>etween the VHH'rt>y and toimihi 
as fneiuis. Tlu re still cxisUxi « wide gulf Indween the ^>ositu)ns taken uj» 
hv the two. In spite of that, they parhxl as friends. iM»e time was fust 
apprtMiehing for the in xt sesMon of the Congress which was to tike place at 
Itanigurh m Hihar. In aeixirdaiux- with tiu* l<»ng standing praetiee of the 
ensuing s<-ssi(»n fairis' long before its sittings, the Working C oniniittee met 
at Patna on the 2Kth February IIHU. This time, the Hamgarh t'oiigress, 
some thouglit, Ix eame almost an event, or an ineuleiit m tiie vvar talks of the 
day. Hut It w'iis not so. The Congress iuid Ih*< n mirgaiiismg lUelf by 
furvifig out its several (l< [airtm<*nts the [uiblu it\ , tin* muu>nty, the Hanjan 
and t he t hurka, in onier to prepare iM ttf r the eountry fur tne sueeessful 
V^oiking of the programme of Satyagraha, which it was udmilttsl on all 
hands, showed the only way out of tiit‘ imjmssi*. (iandhi had written much 
alnnit liis plulosopliy (»f niUi-vioiriiee and the way it shouUJ be ap|>hcd on a 
mass sr ale to work out the emaneiiiation of tlie country, 

• 

WaU ( I,OUnH OvKRlillAU 

• « 

or tfie many meetings of the Working Conbnittix' that hud been hchl 

sinee the mitbreuk of t he War, the at Patna on tlie cvr of the Rnmgarh 

Session was jarhaps tlie most niomfutous one. d’iic fart W'asi that the 
t <mgres.s an<i llu^ Hntijh (Government ware waging a hattle of wits. It 
was char tiiat I^»rd /^ tland aeeusexl th<* (xuigress of imre idealism. He, 
howiva r, objectetl to tin term ' Inde[>endence ’ and w anted India to aeeept 
t lu fetters of coniu etu.>n w ith the Hntrsh Kinpirr*. rius was how India and 
(Gandhi inlerjjretid his Lonlshif/s statf ineiit. The Mntisli were not playing 
the game like sf>oiTjmieu on the athletic held. On the contrary, they were 
playing at hi»ie and seek, riiey were not in cann'st in solving the Indian 
problem tinaily. They we re obviously gaming tune to what purpose, one 
eould only guess but couki easily giu*ss. Did they cxrH'Ct a sudden tenni- 
nation of the Kurof>ean War? If so their feeling woufd naturally ‘ why 
should we lose India m ailditmn to the (siiouies, some of which we may have 
to fwirt with m }»eiu'e ? ’ if the war <h privfsi Knginnd of Incim timt would 
lx* a poor rewani for lintaiu. Any way, India neeii not have lamented the 
loss of time. It only sliarjKrned the appetite of the youtii for a fight. It 
set India athinkmg »enousiy aliout her <lestuiv. It gave an opportunity 
to (Gandhi to fivreli upon the sngnihcarice and licope of Satyagra!*a and the 
conditions luuiex which it could successfully undertake a campaim. Alto* 
getlier, then, tlie Chingress liad no reason to regret citiier the fruiUes* visits 
of Gandhi to I>e|hi or tiie lapse of ttx rmmlhs from tlic commencement of the 
war without its serious repercussions on Indian polities. Day by day, the 
Itsdian feeling was et>mmg to recognize the inevitability of a clash between 
India and Britain. Week by week, the issues were clarifying themselves, 
Ttie first iibeml^ty showti by the advisers in regard to the continuanoe of the 
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policy of the Congress Ministers, and their open and unsolicited avowal of 
avimmthy with the ideals of their pr<tiecessors, led the public to think that 
the Congress Ministries would not be long out of oflice. But the later change 
in [xdicy was out of tune with the curlier notes. The confirmation of Ordi* 
nance Rule by the Rritish I’arliarnent, the hustling of Legislation on Excess 
Profits Tax, the denial of yellow ef4lour to the [Killing Ixixes of the Congress 
Candidal<^ in Madras and the ever thickening rumours in the South about 
prosjKKds of change in the IVohibition Policy — all tlw^e jipinted to the 
hands of the clock moving hackwanJ. Of course, jM^opIe could not with 
advantage, [protest against these for when the cat is away the mouse icill 
play as the adage runs. Hut these very pranks and frolics indicabKl the 
trend of coining events. They made it evident how^ Ixith sides were pre- 
paring to meet on the battlefield. This was inevitable for every day while 
Indians self-respect gn‘W', England’s fair play was receding into the haek- 
grouiul. Moreover, India’s patience, arcomnuxlation and jihilosophieal 
balancing of ihi' pros and ams of the situation ajijx ared to encourage in the 
o[)[K)n(‘nt the iK iief ttiat Lidia felt W|^k and was inclined to Ik* vacillating. 
England would find hers<*If very greatly mistaken in such a view'. The 
tactics of non-violent w'ar varies materially from that of violence. Tin* 
latb*r is markt-tl liy thnnt.s aial retorts, ultimata and outbreak of war. 
The former is slower in development hut would lx* surer in its course towards 
victory in a right (*ause, 

I’lic course «if jirognss Ix fon* (iandhi’s vision was clear as daylight. 
The constructive programme as non-violence at work was the one pre{)ara- 
tiou for the [irogramme of su(*rifiee as ('mlHKlutl iii Sntyagraha itad ( ivil 
Disolx dienet'. That was why the internal struggU s of thr* ( ongress Working 
(joinmittec reveahd a strenu^ms struggle la*tvv< (>n (hindhi (yi tlu* one hand and 
those that would pre<*ipitnt<‘ or at least hasten ( ivil Di.solx-du'iiee. At 
Patna, (»andhj fill that the atmosJ>h<*rf was still against disolxKiienee. 
He saw' so many difTerenees and so inindi of ind)s('i[>line that he thought 
they <*ould lead hut to one (’om'lusion. 'Fins was ^let by tile vievv that if 
we inaugurated (M). it would washavvuy all these dilVereiK'es as it flowed alcjiig 
like a river in its (‘ours(\ (iandhi would not agree. On the eoiitrary, tln st* 
dissentient forces, lu* (elt, tiiough tin y avowad that they would join a tight 
under Congress leadership, w'oulil stray from the path of Civil Disobedience, 
a fact iiuha d which later ex}HTi<*n(*e jirovKnl to be only foo trin^ ; for tin 
C oniMiunists on the inception ot tin* mov'emeiit and eve n j>rior*to it carricil 
on an underground [>ropaganda, all their own. The fonx'S really were not 
such that could be absorbed into the larger stream of t'.D. by men ly hasten- 
ing its advn nt. t»andhi lx*lievn‘d in imnnxiiate control of lor<'es and would 
not bank u[h>u their coming under control with the jirogrt .ss of the movement. 

He wanttHl to gather the masses then ami there and make tiie fight. But 
he felt that he could not create that diseijihne which was necessary for such 
a step. ^ A contingent future could not do servdee for an uncertain present. 
(»aiKihi 8 mind was not biuik that way and such a eoneeption was bevond 
his ken. He would not accept the viVw that a new atmospliere had been 
elated or that a new ex[K*nence had Ikk-ii met with. His was not the 
view that the schisms and the selaxils of thought that had sprung up were 
not the exensccnccs of the Congress but were the result^ of \ts mert^U. 
Between, iiowever, the groups that heki the view ‘‘ have Civil Disobedience 
and every Uung will lie all right and the group that was susjxcted of saying 
All is wTOiig, let us not move,” there was a view honestly and seriously 
held which provided for a clear definition of the jiosifion wiuWi the Congress 
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would i^ke up lit tliat jum*hm\ Lr/ivr iilouo (M). Arr \\M the puldir \\\ 
(iouht as to what we wiuit They svould like ti> read a hntihly aliout our 
aiitis and it sliould not strike them as thouiudi we an* elian^iujj our minds 
frequrntlv. That would Ix^ a weakencai atul dan^vrous jx'sition. Tie* 
public must feel that whatever hHp|Hms the very lieavcus fall, this is 
our |K>sition. Else a feelm^^ of insecurity is [>nMluce«! in the public mind 
which js fatal to (M). itself. A eours<«of thought such as this was larpels 
jrdluemaai b\ a fcehnj» of ib>ubt whether ihrtc months earlier the eountr\ 
was not Iw tier prepart'd than at tlmt time, and whetluT they were not 
really rteedin|j fartn<*r ami farther from that [lositiom “ We may not tio 
it tiMla\. e mav not do it tomorrttw. l>ut wt* must ehet k tins impression, 
this doubt atid t rentt* u sense of tinahtv. No one know% what we want, he 
it uult pf lah iM'e t-r the (‘onstitut lit Asstunhl\ ■ They think that we talk 
tall ami that we shall make it up with them anvhmv. The (]uestn)n is not 
<Mu ol Liird Innii t h^nn\ *s simaTetv for w t* h:i\ e no <louht tliat hr is <pnle 
sineen , not la cause of i.jenerosit\ but Ixa ause of si lf niten'st. *riie question 
:s of our own deeiseui. What ia\ at the Indtom of such u reasomiu' was 
the lurkinj^ ulr a that wlu n the ministers resigmyl Uie cfTiad was rleetru' 
and a r« \ olution w as tin{mard\ < \|m etetl to follow m our eoiintrs , as m e\ cry 
* t ht r country . a n \ olut ion, < >1 's nirse t*f our ow ii l \ p<\ Itul ufUlnii^ havintf 
iiapiM h (j, passions subsidMl and the <‘ourse of ev ents was jiro^rt'essiv »• ili 
t- rforataiii, a r of */« ij? ral lassitude am! listlessiiess. 'I'ln- prol>l('m 

VMts not oiir w liielM ouhl be Tt std\ e<i b\ t he ftleet ni|.; of t Wo men of st Tollj’ W ill. 

I h< d< ( ( ptn r tend<‘ni h s wa re (her*- and it was the tlut\ iH' the (dnp^ress to 
proU' tlw eaus(‘s and lesf( n or abate the imsehu f. d'he ( oiip^ress must en 
\ ‘sa^^; uf least w hat it vloiild <io, two months, three months or six mouths 
ht rK<'. I hr (Tisis^uas pn»iiu(ad bv war m whadi the ohjei't of the Hritish 
was to t \t( fid, it p{^sv|bir, or at any rate (o eons»>hdatr their i inpire. d'hi' 
i iUiert ss (lid not want (hem to jn t Italian help for that pur[>ose. It was. 
''o to put it, a (ontijiiious invasion to utilise India s ri sourers and that must 
U‘ sto|>jM(l, 1 ii(' truth, howevar, was that s<»oij after the resignation of tin' 
-Mnu^ter'' n al s( r< 1 *did not decline , but was really pro^,T( ssmpe Only 
tile nd in rrma oi tia eornmunal ipjestiou was drawn aeniss the' laid and 
made to obsirui’t the' jiatfi <if the ( on^ress. Hut p^itieuee on its [lart Was 
< ie ami^r it slowly trom tla* set in . It was the' spirit of \ lolt nee and ^^roiqis 
wedtie ti t>if re (t) that could not (i(i anythmp^ themselvt s but would not up^rce 
to the fon^rtss doinpe anythin^,' on its <ovn lines^ 

J ois Was the Iuk kf^round when the Wdrkm^ ( omnuttee' met at Patna 
to frame lh<' apn-nda (or the- Hamoarh Session. Durmp' the past twenty 
Mars. th(‘ ageiala ol (he Annual St ssiou td tlu' ('eni^ere ss ha'* Im e n re thna d 
to a lew irn|Kirtant n stduljtnis whose miridxT, latte riv at any rate, had not 
pmiie beyond lu or I - a tipnirt' wlmdi weajid stami favourable' eeanpanson 
with the hp'ure of tin* earlier years which word up to tvvit'e ami thru us many, 
ror the Harnpuirh Session, the Patna sitting; prirmtl up but om resolution 
ami that related to India and tlie War erisis. There was really nothing new 
in It. It was riot as if the doubbs and ditln ulfles that liave Ik*!!!) re<x>unU*d 
in the foregoing paragraphs arose all anew and afrc“»h. Hut the annual 
Mission of tlic Cdngtf ss. ^dhe lir^t that nu t after the outbreak of the war 
and perhajrs the only one tluit cxjuld meet during its jKUidency, — was the 
appropriate occasion for uinrnansing the fault and surv^eying tlie prcucut 
and foreshadowing tlie future m one clear sweep and tins is what llamgarh 
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Ramgabii, ;tfARCn, 19iO 

For thirtem yrnrs thr Con^^ress had bfcn crj'ing wolf-wolf and at last 
the wolf rmfrgrd from its wanderings in the wilderness into the abode of 
man to ronvert the lands flowing with milk and honey into seenes of confusion 
and carnage and the grmi crops and happy habitations of civil life into the 
scorched earth of the military. Ramgarh is tl|C first Congress that since 
Satyagraha began to rule the destinies of the Nation, witness<‘d a war in l>eing* 
The Congress had passed many rf*soliitions w^aniing the country against 
parti<'ipat]on in all war cfTort and when the nation met at Uarngarh — when 
the Congress Nagar was by an irony of fate, sinee converted inU) an Italian 
Prisontrs' War Camp, they had already seen through over six months of 
this liorril)lc holo(‘anst and svere eogit/iting as to how best tc) shap<' the duty 
of India at this jnnetnre eonsistently with its enll of non*violeuee. Much 
water had already llowed under the bridge and the setting for the llamgarh 
(V)ngress was niaterinlly dilTerent from that which had ushercHl in year after 
year, each of the previous scssmus. The sound of the war drums was almost 
audible tlirougli tlie forest r< giou in the mulst of which Hamgarh with its 
hills and dales, its valleys and streams was situab*d. The President of 
Rimgarh was eh'cted as a matter of course. He w'as to havf* been tlfe ‘otfieial 
candidate, so to put it, for lYifairi hut under the emoimstaiiees explained m 
the chapter on 'fripuri, he withdrew of his owii aei’ord.. And it was but 
natural that his mime should have been thought of at the earliest op[)ortanity 
that j)resen(<Hi itself rn^xt. Thus it that the Ramgarli session came to 
be presidtti ov(T by .Maulana Abul Kalam Azrid. There was only a nominal 
(’ontest lor the Presidentsliip of the 58rd session belt! at Uarngarh in March 
1940, The voting liy the delgates l(K)k place in all tlie lYovinees on tebruary 
15, 1940und the Mniiiana was d('elared deeded as President by 1 HOI as against 
Sri M. N. Roy who |>olled 183. 

The functions at Uarngarh were organiseil to take place with the cus- 
tomary eclat at Mazhar Sugar as the improvises! city was naimxl. Subjects 
Committee, Jsxhiliition, Ihihlie Mtxdings all went (>fT well, except the open 
session, w hich w as arrangesl to take jilaee in a pietures(|u<‘ depression of this 
tableland. Rut nature frow ned and the w hole tielil was fillesi with thigh - 
deep waters in which, by the onset <»f a stormy rain which took its timing 
precisely so as to .synchronize' with the time of the Congress. The elders 
of the Congress braved it all. Nor was there a pla(‘e wliere to hide one s 
head, for it was all open. In a moment the sea of men and women with 
children in their arms, dressed in their iK'st attire iK^eame eonvertoil into a 
village of huts which were lyade up for the nonce by the mats below their 
fet‘t serving as the rtK>fs above their heads. But the storm ble^v witli such 
ferocity that delegate's ^md visitors, mats and umbrellas, — thousands of 
tlieiu began to move in a stream, wdth children soaked to the bone, clasped 
to their bosonis. It was in the midst of tliis cataelvsm of patufe that the 
chairman of the Rwption Committee and the President got through their 
respective functions tliough the addresses had to be taken for read and the 
resolution of the day was just moved by Jawaharlal and postponed to the 
morrow. The Congress was more fortunate the next day and that for just 
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the of timr that the smton ctHiducied with leisure aixl o<Hnipie<l * 

It met mround the <la|f staff, where the grmnids were hi|jh arui dry aiui the 
hisiorie decision of the Congress sup|x>rted by a s|>eech fn>m Gandhi no levs 
historie, was taken in the midst of Uic utmost solemnity and scrumsiu'^s l)y 
an audience that sat around the Hag mast which itself sUnxi on a bt\>wn and 
yellow Asoka pillar imitation 80 ft, high in front of the mam gate of Mazliur 
Nagar. 

The Ramgarh session was.as usual held in village surroun<iings in thr 
midst of a forust area that bclongeil to Raja of Uamgarh -a highly {xitnotK' 
and unostentatious young man. who was generous to a degr<x’ and signaliNni 
his enthusiasm by entertaining the memlx'rs of Uie All India Congrt^ss Com 
mittee at a party. It wa^s in the fitness of things, that Sjt. iiajcn Hal>u 
should have betm chosen to welcome tiie deh'gntes from far and near iin<l 
his speech is one of those remarkable p<*rforinanccs whicli may w’cll Ix' read 
and reread for its appri»pnate sehs'tion of argimieiil and anecdote. Hiluir 
as the land of romance ami rt'ligu»n and ttie rt*gion of t he birth and ministry 
of Iludilha, was bninrning witii stories of his wnsdoin ami seholanstup which 
lie that T>ASse^ may reatl ever) wh<Te, If •f*ffn<ms in stones and lxx>ks in 
running bnK)ks are rmt a nu Tr tib id the [kh I’s imagination but the facts of a 
royal saint’s aseelie life, then it is m Ibhnr that wf must lixik for them and 
Hfijrndm HaVni lias narrated one such sermon whieh \v<’ rrpnMluce biOow'. 

I/r.ssoN FROM PV^T 

W V may. iHovrver. sometime^ ilraw a Ji'^son from tin* fm^t and gi t an 
inspiration from it. 1 ^sliall close tins after piaemg Ixdon* you one su<‘h 
jiicident. There wa^ a tune wfiTn Haja Ajat .Sluitru was reigning in .South 
Mihar and the Itepublic t>f the V'ajjirs wiis tiourishing m \ortli Hihar. 
Ajat .Shatru was desirous oftsmijurring the Vajju's ami annexing tlu ir territofv 
to his kingdom, (tautam lUidillui wisiUsl Rjijgir vvinrh was Ajat .Shatru \ 
capital ami stayial at tiiclnll-of iiulhakut. Ajat ShatruilrputiHl his MinistiT 
ilassakar ^o Bmldfia toJiml out what Buddha’s opinion vvas alaiiit his di sigiis 
against the Vajju s. WTicn Bud(ilia <’aiue Ui know* t he uib iition of .Vjat Shatru 
be pat St'Ven questions to his ciiseiple Anaml and on getting replies to them 
gave hi.s reply to Ajat Shatru s question, lie asked : ‘AnamJ. have you heard 
whether th<‘ Vajji<‘s hol<l their assemblies fre(picrilly ami whether these 
iLsscmblu's an* W'ell atteudisl. ' Anaml replinl " I have lieanl, ( ) Lord, tliat thr 
assemblies "of tlie \Mjjus are held fn'qu^'ntly ami art’ well attended, 
Jiuddha said “ I'hrn, O Anaml, so long as tlie assemfdu s of tJu* V/ijjie, 
<x)ntniue to nHX*t fnapjently and an w'ell attended you c iti expe(‘t f>nly thru 
pmgress and not their dt^tnu tion.’’ He put six mori <|m‘stions of tins nnlurf* 
and on getting siitisfaetory answers to them replied : ‘ So hatg as the V’ajji, s 

t'oniinue to sit together, to work together, to perfonn the ir niitional dulu s 
together ; so long as they continue not to issue arbitrary orders without 
making laws nor to di.vdxy their laws ; so long as tliey eontinur to art m a 
eolleetive way aceoniing to the rule.s made by tliemsf Ives ; so long as tlirs 
continue to resjH’Ct their -‘kiers, to show' honouf to them, fiiui to luxxqit sijejt 
of their advice as lh worthy of arccjiUinec ; so long m they continue nr>t 
treat harshly or behave rudely towanis their women ; so long as they a>n 
tjnue to i^pect tlKir Cfmiiyas (religious arxl naUonal shrines) and not to 
deprive them of old emio ^ nientjs properly gi ven to them, so long aii tliey give 
protccticn to their arhanis (jfrdf-saerificing leanie<l men) and aikiw afhan$i 
from ouUidc to enter their territone* and arkanU of their own* UrriUiry to 
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live in comfort ; so lonfr will they continue to prf>sf>er and flourish and you 
should expert no harm to them.” When Ajat Shatru heard this he became 
convinced that it was not fiossiblc to conquer the Vajjies with his arnwes. 
How true even to-day are thcsr\cvcn laws whicli ^ovtrn the rise and fall 
of nations and which were pronniltfatc*d twenty-hve hundreri years affo. 
In the hills of Hajpjir the rock of (>idhkut reminds us of them even to-day. 
Diflercnecs of of>imon arc natural jn any living sfKUctv. I'hf alnlilv to solve 
them is the of a well or|.;anised .society. C an we sav of the C onfess 
to-day that we sit to^^^ ther, work tf>/:;fct}ier and fio our national duty as one 
man f ( an W(' say that wa* do not disoln-y rules made' In ourselves and that 
we e(>llectively act af-eordirj^ to rules regularly laid down 1)V' ourselves? 
(an W'c say w ith eonlidemr- that we res|)eet our elders and listen to and 
accept their advice which is worthy of aceept(inc<' ? I’he strenj^th of the 
Vajjies lay in these fundamental matters. Our strentfth will also increase 
if W'c arc afilc to answt r thcsi (pjcstions m the allirmativ e. Huddha on om 
oeeasj(»r» showed ttji' asscrnhly of the Vajjies to Ins h/u/is/ius' niid told them : 
‘I.ook at this assembiy /ind you can torni an opinion as to vvfiatan assemhly 
f>r tin* jjfcnls IS like,” Is it imt possible for us to so orj^einise and conduct this 
our national organisation that Mahatma (.*an<lhi ma\' instead ofcomplainintj 
of indisi ipliiH' and violenci* m us point out to the j'irls of his Ashram and 
addri’ss to tlnan wonls snniifir tr) those* which flu Huddha addressed to his 
bhiknhus. 

The Presitlent ml address wys a eonsummal<' perfonnanee. 'Fhe Maulana 
is well known as an erudite scholar who had riaa-ivasl his (diK'ation in thr 
Kf^y[»lian I tiiversity of IdeZar for his seholarshqi in divinitv and ^nninems* 
in culture, for his elanly ol expression and command of lanyniai'e, for his 
deep mte|]<*etual aeum(‘n and k<a'n defiatin^^ powers. * for his (|iiickness of 
perception and readiness of rapartee, he has h w ecpiaU in Imlia and his 
position as a Muslim divine isiiiiKpie in tin* world of Islam. His statiiesipie 
features, his radiant eount('nan(‘e, lus pt^rpetual smile, t lalear him to Ins 
environment as readily as his hi<.rh r(‘[>utation ( xalts him liiijli aho\e them. 
Hr had once helonj'fxl (<► the* selnnjl of violema* and r.as int<*rne(l aloni^ w ith 
the Ah HrotlK'rs durm*: tlie (.'rent War of H.U4-IH for a peruMi of over four 
years (rorn 1U15 to Dtctaniur Ihll). With the non -co-op(nation mo\‘enu ii t . 
'h<‘ threw his lull waa^ht into the natumal strii^^h* and was a fellow' prisoner 
with Deshliundhu Das in IU21. He mnployed his ^omi, otliees. to hrinj: 
alxuit an undirstandinj.: helwaen the iio-ehan^nTs and pro-elian^^ers after 
theCiaya Session in inifj and lus halamaai judj.fment. his indid'atijL^able IatK>ur'>. 
his sterling; patriotism earned for him the Presulentship of tlie sjieeial session 
at Dellii in SeptmiluT lirja. Seventeen years later, it fell to (he f^ooil 
fortune of the country to invite him onc(‘ aj^ain to^nmb* the ship of the Conjrress 
on the turfiulcnt waters of Indian polities and tlie world knows only' too 
well how deftly he piloted it at last to a safe haven. He had declares! 
all along that he sto<xi for a fight and when he saw his ( hanee before him to 
inaugurate the figlit lie felt it his duty to accept tiie IVesidentship of 
Ramgarh. , 

To-day our caravan is passing a very critical stage. The essential 
difficulty of such a critical pericKl lit^s in its* conflicting possibili tit's. It is 
\CTy probable that a c'orrcct step may bring us ver>' near o«.r goal, and on 
the other.hand, a false step may land us m fresh troubles and difficulties,” 
said Maulaua Abul Kalain Azad in his presidential address at the 53rd Session 
of the Indian National Congress at Ramgarh. 
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He l>ased hn iwJdress on the foUowinj; two qut'stiiins : whither k the 
step taken by us in consequeiu'e of the declaration of war on the ftoi vSt ptcno 
her. h ading! us ? And w hert^ do w c stand now ? 

TiHFD of iMrFRIALISM 

Ktitcratrnj; that IihIia's head ami lienrt wvtv with th«wt' peo[»lrs wh » 
were standutjLj up for denuHrjij’y and frftslotn and resisting tins wave (>i 

Kniction. Mauiana A7-*ad said : 

• 

“India cannot t rul tire the pTt>spe<’t of Nazism and Fascism, hut sla is 
even more tireti of Hntisli im|>enalism. If India rtmmins ilcpnveti of 
her natural nj^ht to frc<siom. tliK woultl ch^arly pie an that itntish 
iinjaTfahsm contirnie'ei to flourish with all its traefitauial e harae terist lo*- 
and under such ouaiitioiis, India would on no aceauuit h<* pre pan al 
to h ltd a he liand h»r the tnumj>h of Hritisli im]U'rialism.’‘ 


India's INjmthks 

* W hih tli( l .mpirf r*iuiitrif 'v we re n fna-tlenn of ile eMMt>!i , said t he' 
Pre side r;?. ^vhat pia* e dul India oct up\ in this pn ture- «»f the' Hrilfsh Fom 
nionvM afth Inejin is 1>< ntj* t'lld te* da\ fhal th‘‘ pn in r<»us Imnei of Hritam 
w :l! ('ofitVr uptMi In T tic pri i jous oift t>f Dommitiu Status m the‘ m ar init 

unknoun future-. W he n the- war he oan, a Ntar wliudi will ]>rohahiy he enie 

♦:»f tin- oreate ' t in the worleL Ineha was paisheAl into it smiele’nlv w tth*»ut he r 
e\ e-n Tf-akssruT Diat sin* mternip' it. Th»^ fa<'t aloiu’ was sullie’iout l«e 
'^how ns vshnfi >^ay the wind w as* h}i »w in</. ’ ' 

C l)i MAM) A\o Hiiimhui Hi AO'MoN 

M; uinna A/aej eiwr lt at h-n^tti oii*t}i<' ( ’oin.'-re-ss (h-niand. tiie answer »)i 
tin Hnfjsh Ctove rnme rit ami the st<‘|>Nsotnr taken hy the ('«)np»re'ss and sniei 
“At ffn first tomh of re-alitv' tin- sf met nre- o/ make i>r]icr fell to 
pieces. I'or tie- last four \ ears tie* vsairld re smmded w ith encH of ii<' 
imn riicy anel freedom, d'iie utte-rama-s of tin- most responsiiih* spokes* 
oicn of Kn^land and Fram e- in this re^nirel are' so fresh m e)ur me-m‘*ry 

.ijs md to m<<<i re e ail. Itut the menne id India raiseci tins epiestion, 

tin rerJity h« inmi the se utte rance s was un\e-ii*‘<l. Now* w(‘ are- told 

that, w ithout ejouht, safe jLfUunjnip? tin* fre edom of nations is tin- am> 

e^t tins war hut tfiat this is confine <1 w ithin the- peesjij^^rapiuesal limits of 

Kure»p< , 'riie' peojkle s of Asia and Afru-a shouiel not dan* to Imve an> 

such he^pe'^/’ 


I SI) I A ’h Hioht 

hdnidiasiMfifj tiiat it is not a €|ue'i»tion of t he de sire or the rneijusurc of the 
df'sin of tin Bntisli (devernincnl — the strai^t and simnlr epiestion m of 
India’s ri^riit, Maulana Aaiad naid, “our cam ns crystal clear. Wc do not 
wish to i»ec British imperialism triumphant ami stninger aiKl thus lengthen 
the jx-rKd of our own subjection to it. VVe absolutely rcfuiw!! to do so. Our 
way lies peAx^iiy m the opjxj«ute direction/’ 

“ The step of and partial cO'Op<-ratKm which wc took m 1037, 

we withdrew after the declaratioit of war* Inevitably wc inclmcd towards 
furtber steps in non-co-operation. As we stand to-day, we have to decide 
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whether wc should march forward in this direction or go backward. When 
once a step is taken, there is no stopping. To cry halt, Ls to go back and 
we refuse to go back. Wc can only, ther^ore, go forward. I am sure that 
the voice of every one of you joins mine when I proclaim that we must and 
will go forward.” 

No Chance Yet T 

” In these circumstances was it l>eyond the realm of possibility that 
history should, cxmtrarv' to its old record, take a new step ? Was it impossible 
that two great peoples of the world, who had l>een tied together by the course 
of events as rulers and nikd, should create a new r^‘lationship between them, 
hasex] on reason, juslicx* and pe ace ? If that had been fKissible, the sorrows 
l)om of world war would have given place to a new-born hope ; and the 
new orcicr of reason and justice would have ushcTeci in a new dawn. If the 
Hritish j)cople could have prt>udly said to the world to-day that they had 
addexj such a new examjilc U> history, what a vast and unpanillelcd triumph 
this would have been for humanity. Ccrbiinly this was not an imf>ossibility 
but it was an amazingly diflicult thing to <lo.” 

Mahatma's Faith 

” In the* prevailing darkness of the times, it is faith in the bright side of 
human nature which sustains -the great soul of Mahatma Coindhi. He is 
iilwxiys pnpared to take advantage* of eve ry opening whic h might le ad to a 
mutual settlement without feeling that he is vccakening ins iinnssailalih* 
position. ” 

Ramcja UH — T in: suhjeci.s’ C’ommittkf. 

I'hc* c’oursc* of evemts at Hamgarh was not as smeadh as oiu* would have* 
cxpcctct] considcTing the fact that the main resolution iiad alrctady been 
primcxi up at Patna. Hut ideas w'cre fast movrng e ven in tin* short interv.il. 
Mr. Jinnah’s theory of two nations was bc^ginning to take sha[)C‘ in liis own 
mind and expre ss iLself in the fomi of F^ikistaii. Tlie eomrnunal trouble 
vvhieli C.D. was aj^jirehc ndc'd to creat(‘ had already commenced and the Suk 
kur Riohs had begun in right earnest, — riots whieii ultimaU'ly tcnik a toll 
of 400 lives lost and thousands woundtxl and which for war\tonness, brutality 
ami bliKKlslu'd hail not been paralleled till thi n in the annals of the countrv. 
If W’(‘ iiiav aiitieijiate t vents those of Dacca whieii l>egan in the middle of 
March 10 U, i.r. a year later, and eontiiunxl till July as wtdl as those of 
Ahimxlabad and Homliay with piriodieal outbrt'aks till the month of July 
1041, and on a smaller scale those at Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares, — all 
made up a picture ev<‘n luort' giiasUy and horrifying tlmn the manslaughter 
at Sukkur. Tlie picture at Ramgarh then of the demand of a territorial and 
( thnie divisions and of inter-communal strife was not one that could be 
t onUTiiplaUtl with c(|uarumity at any rate, in so far as the inauguration of 
C’.D. during the tinu* of war^was conccnicd. While the prospect wiis such, 
the n'trt>spcct of events was noUiing re-ossuring. For Gandhi saw indiscipline 
eveiy where, in Cvingress elev'tions. Municipal matters and Public life generally 
tuid what was rnon', a certain hypocrisy and double dealing in the events 
at Rajkot which had fonxxl him to wind up the movement. He recalled 
how ptxiple were pretending to be Satyagrahis, k|ut were secrtily visiting 
the Tliakore Saheo and flattering him. He adtnitted, doubtless, that if 

at the end of 20 %TaJrs^ training this was the result, the weakness certainly 

* % 
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Imy^with tbosr who trained niore than those wIh> rrx'eived the tTauunj?. 
But the more Gandhi nuwie an effort to correct the insincerity, the more hf' 
only helped to make the effort merely verbal. He did not conceal from hu 
view the fact that people from villages were going into the movement u\ 
twenties and fifties and hundreds, but if one saw an element of inKitnvntv 
even in them, the only rt^mrse would be to selet't a small group and light 
It was fora solution that way tliat Gandhrwas prt>bing. It was to that cjiil 
that he had to stiffen his dema^id juul sought to give no hx>phole to au\ 
5k>metimes, Ciandhi felt as if he should lie left out of the picture and Im” krpt 
in n'ser\'e, while' the' re'st prex'e'e'elexl. While he was left alive' and uh rt, 
would the* public ruiiul oix'ii and bestir itself under sue'h cin'uruslamTs ^ 
People might glibly say tfiat a new leaelership was wanteii i>ut of unbelti t 
or out of disgust. Hut (iamllu's e'ollt nguts ami <s> adjutors would not lcav<' 
him ahme* though at the same time, tliere' was u view that I’lvil L)isol>eTliem'« 
ne etl not he' the only we'n|H>n anei if tlie C'ongrt'ss felt tluit its stri'ivgth was not 
e*qunl to it, it must relate its iminc'dia(<’ elemaiui to its available* strength 
Tliat was a view, howcAe-r, which found no echo in a se'e’ond heart and in 
t»andh) l»ims‘ l! the reaction was such, that if tliegem ral view w'as that pes>ple 
all e>\ f r Hindustan w en* tiresi the ii he* would like U) try in (iujamt w hen* he 
he>p<si to ge t full eo-<»prratiou What tJS>ul>loi lum was the organisation. 

Hi>w conld I light with tins organivatuai?’ fhat was Ins (*onstant ihouglit 
in Ins introspe (‘1 i(»ns <'onstar)t i|m ry in ilis<‘USShMi. Noting as lo'diel, tin 
^tr*te of the organts.'it a ui In* felt inelinesl to*te*ll the ( ongressmen, that In- 
saw grt'at dangt T and that no liglit was possible* with MK'h ^in eerganisation . 
Shoulei W' then < arry on Hn* struggle ale»ne as In* haei d(»ne in tdiamparan and 
Ahiiit eiabad without so*inuch a* the* name* of tin* ( eingn ss, vvlien Ins ceella 
lK>rat<»rs, t ic., Haje*ndru Ikibu and Hrijakishore Habu we*r< nobeKin*s. H»' 
seriously fe It like pro|>osi!ig to stand aside from Wns h ad. 'flint was a re‘v»v 
latiofi to be* sun* (or in I'atna that was pot his frame* of mind. Was it tin* 
r(*su]t of tin* esemmuiiications In* was n e-eiv ing m whn h tin blaint* w/es east 
oTi him that he was lM*iiig fores'el te»ae’t by fear of Subjiash liabu f It is iruv 
that f»{>iinons at one e xfre ine are e on traeliebsi and resispsl, tin* te*n<|em V of 
human nature' is to le t tin* pendulum of their e)}niiions kick over b) the 
other c'Xtrx'ine under a se ns* of irritation. Was iiandin also siictmmbing 
to thi' law* of tlu* iidulum fins was not the lirst tune tliat c'lnirges e»f 
temr we-re knei at Ins door. fhere was a tune when he; was charged with 
tear l>y l^ai* I> 4 ejpat Itai. Heiilly there was aaothtT reason why (iandln 
texik up such .in uttitueJe*. People we re bei'oming impatn-nt ami he (< It 
that he (:M)uld not in* tnistiesl. 'fliat was why he suggt sleeJ that Ins (-olleagm s 
sheeuki draft a re s< elution for Itamgarh n fr(.sh oin* and on a tahula raui^ 
It is true that if this should Ik* eioiie, they would he titnng seuin thing eiif 
ferent from what had been eban* at Patna wh<*n they asked |HO|>le* to gf t 
rt'iuly quickly. Ntm* ware tiny ne>t diverting the eountry irorn such a 
course ? The fK^sttion eouid be put pithily, Ikojile* we re asking (.amlln, 
**wh<ui do you begin * ami he in turn w as aking the [»eopk\ whe*n do you g« t 
ready ? t»andhi did not almte from his jH>wtion m Patna, if anylaxH 
suggesUsi that beeause tlie tsmutry s strenglti w*imi nut adequate, therefore , 
its demand sliouid Ik* iowereei, Garuihrs etleetive and emptmiic reply to 
tliat was a down right ‘ no f or a moment such a reply would make |>eof#Ie 
feel that he wcJlild r^itln " odvane'e nor recede. Hut to Gandhi, there wan 
no difficulty at all, for he inod no two opiiuons on the iieccjisity for a fight 
or the reducibility of the demand. Fight was inevitable even as the demand 
was unalterabje. But4*c must get the country ready and get the Govern- 
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merit too rcaciy. The GovenHocnt's offer was not only far away from in- 
dependeiKM , but there was not even Dominion Status in the offer. The 
fart was that the |)ositifjri of the Con^m ss was a ciefensive one. It was not 
a (piestion of propanii^^ for an attark. An attack refjuind preparation 
which meant training and discipline and (iandhTs leadership. He would 
be the last man, having once priH laimed himself as an expert in Satyagraha, 
to run away from it lat(T. Moree^vtr, only four months prior to Rantgarh, 
a resolutieai was pre»p<»se<l and nearly accepted entrusting the whole thin^ 
to (iandhi. Rut lie was oidy tin dr facto hatler not dr juTc. *AI! tliat (iandhi 
wanteil t<> make sure- of was to clrnr the impression that he was likely to 
begin (’. D. short i\, heeanse he had n<)t the atmosjihere. tin* material or 
<'ven nan. In the (ud. the I’afna resf»lntion stoo<i at Ramgarh. When 
(»uitdhi wanted to excuse himself and bt* left alom* it was l)ut miiiiral that 
Maulana should hav<' put it to fnm to sav whetluT it was fair for (iandln 
to iji\'itc him (.Maulana) to the Chair and tfien himself walk away from 
the Congress. 

'i'h<‘ Congress (smsalcred it an anVont (db retl to India that she should 
have hcf ri declared a la lligcrent country without any refereme to her peoph‘ 
m rt speef of a war which v^as la ing carried on fiinflarncntaily for Imperialist 
ends, 'rhe Congn*ss (sadd not in anv wa\ be a part\ to such a war and 
thcrclorc d iSHf)pro\ cd of Indian troops being nuid'* to light for (ireat Rritain 
and of till' dram freun India of nan an<l material for tlie pnrfiosc. This 
view o| the matter was aec< pted b\ s< ason< d stntesm<-n hki' Mr. S. K. 
Rat<’hl]ee a f<*rnfer c<litor of f In* and who wrote tin follow ing art a l» 

in the World ; 


I ilK SA'IA A(;HAHA 

‘’'rhe first iti'iu of the Indian c^ise is that the unhappy occurreiict's ( »t 
mclndmg the arrist of maiiv promim nt membfTs ol the ( ongress 
party <'onld [ia\a’ Ixa n a\(>l(h (i without dithcultN laid it not been lt>r the 
mil la I mistaki' <»t t h^' N'lccroy Lonl Lmlit hgow m declaring I ndia a bclhgcrcn I 
witlaait consvdting the Indian Lcgislatuns. 

'riiis step was not ( as\ t<> reeall.; but one (*annot hel|> asking wliether, 
in tlu hard <‘ircumstaiu*es of 1 U 40 , reeo\t“r\ would not havt* been mad« 
much l<‘ss d itlicnlt , tor both sides, if the rtsignat ion oft he vOngres's M misters 
in the uutonoiuous proviiues hati laa u avoided. 'I'he abar.donment of 
responsibility in sueh t irv iimstniiees makes eoneihatiou and eo-operation 
nlmost impossible, (iaiuihrs intervention t<Hu menasrd tiie dillieulty for 
he atlvisni <»r sanetioneil the resumption t>f civil disoliedu nce bv individuals, 
wbii'h seems like a eoiitrada tiou in terms.'’ 

Once again the t'ongress lu kl ak>ft its objiM tivn-, nr., ('uinj)lett' In- 
dej)end('m*e an<l deelanxl that Ib>nuiuon or any otluT status w ithin the Im- 
penal stnieture was wholly uiappluable to India, as it would bind India 
in many ways to British [Hiheiis and British etonomic structure. Sclf- 
deternunatioii through a C<Mstituent Assembly providixl the only solution. 
That alone would secure <x>numinal harmony and base India's contribution 
on Independence, democracy and national unity, embracing the people ot 
the States in tlie scheme, for sovereignty in India rcsttxi with the j>eople 
whether of the State's or the IVovinees and the right of neither the Rulers 
nor of foreign vested interests could be adn^itt^ to come in the way of 
Indian Freedom. The witlMirawal of the Congress Ministries from the 
Provinces, so dissociating India from the War was but a preliminary step 
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which must be followed by C. I), in gtxKl time* Gandhi would xinderUike 
the responsibility of declaring C. D. on lacing satistud that disctj>linr was 
being observetl and the constructive pn>graniine duly pursiuxi. 

The sj>eeches of Gandhi at the Sul)jects* ('ommittce as well us at tlo 
oj>en session and his exhortation to the eountry a week later, consUtutr 
a literature in theinselv<‘s and fonn integral factors in the <lcvclopincttt of 
the history' of our tunes. (Sce^ pages lift to 1812 March of Events ) 

** Since I went out of the Congress at Hoinhay, then' has Ixrn an undt'r' 
standing lw*tween me and the Working Gommittee timt I should not Ix^ 
iisktd to speak at tlie A. 1. C. C* or the Subjects’ ('onunittee nKvtings and 
1 sliould Im‘ allownl to serve tfie ttuintry in rny own w>y with wliatevfT 
strength is left in me. 1 h^ 4 ^’e usually lietai att<*mling the imn'tings of tlx* 
\N orking (‘ommittcT. On tins (kreiision, I mv self suggesb^d that I should 
a<ldr<"ss the Subjec ts’ t’omrnitlee anda)st> the de legates. I'he Working ('urn 
inittee agre<*<i to tins and jilthough I wanted to address you [>e(dre the rrso 
intion was adtjptcxl, the tOiimut tee suggestesi that I do so after t hr resolution 
w rts disjKxicsl of. 

I have eornc to you to nna^t you and rt nc'w niy aei|uaniUiniv* with 
vou, and also give you an o[»|xirtumty to nu'^ t m<' jind find iiut whether 
there lias }>een any (diange in me. I luivc* In'cn in pnhhe life for full fifty 
\ ears ; I have tveen in eharge of \ arious organisations and eome m eontaet 
With millions (*f people. Hesid<*s, I have been^n (s>ntaet w ith I'orrespondcMiee 
with me. It should, therefore, mU be diflieult for me to rrmemlxT you, 

'‘Air the same I Wipitc'd to rslahlish direet eontaet and know where 
we stand in relation f^bea' h other.* I notiee tluit ytm have mad<‘ (snisiderable 
progress m t lie art debate-.' I e-ongraiulalt* you on that, for .a dcvmoeratie 
organ^ation d'w^s ms ei peojile wdio ean express tlhunselvrs c learly and mam* 
tain a high leve l of dis( ussmn. I mIso Hnd that the nurnlxT of amcmdmrnts 
\ ou mo% e has merea^c'd. That too is go^wl hec iuisc* wc- want ncov idc’as. 
It IS g<K«i that various j^eints of vn/w should be prc-sc nbal t>c'h>rc‘ the publn- 
-'‘t that it am point that is not a<aa-ptcsi today niH> be aeeeptcsf tomorrow . 

*' You Iiave adojited tliK resolution almost unanimously . Only sevc-u 
or eight among y<»u diss' nb'd. I’hey had every right to do so. I’he passing , 
of this ^ solution adds to my n sponsibiht y , tM c-ausc* I was prc'serit at th'- 
time of discussion*. If 1 wanted 1 had nii c»pporf iniit y to place* my vic-w 
tx fore you ll^it the- W orking i omm;ttf'<’ IVlt that 1 should not do so before 
the resolution hud iK-en dis}M>sed of and I c-oiisentc‘d. 

“ I do not want to r< p!\ to what lias Ixa ii vaid b\ some of you m ttic* 

itjurs** the- debate. I vviiut to tcdl you. however, that tfnTe have* iH-eii 

(Ka asions in the* past w ln n I agree d to hiuneh a moveirnud althougti sonicof 
tlx' (onditncns laid down by me had no* lK*en fultilh-d, but on tins cusaisioii 
I am going to Km* very stmt, not because I want to l»e hard but Ih<*uus<' 

I want \ on to realise- that the wim has b» leacl the* fight must let his 

aniiv know his (smditauis for leixbng them*^ 

** This time I find that Uie ditbc uitus you w'ouid have to face are mu< h 
greater tlian thc#se wa were fmecsi with riu former tKeaMons. 'Fh^^e are of 
two kinds, cxtenial ami inteniab We have deekiml very clearly what wc* 
want. We ha\.*c made it m eiefrr that further elanfication is not jK>ssd>ie. 

Similarly the British v. ivt ii uent ha\e also iiia/le < dear their of view. 

Bntain is mvolved in a VV orkl W ar hikI nalurally if we opjH>sc it at tlas lime 
it will mean trouble. This i4 the first didieulty. But our re al difliculiy b 
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an Intmial one. I havf wntt<»n on several oc'easions that in Civil Disobe 
dicuce one need not lx* afraid of extenial difficulties if the fight is carried on 
lines. 

“ Our internal difficulty is that we have a large numl>er of Congress 
nuTnlKTS on our Register. IVfople have jointed us l>ecause they find that the 
Congress has aefjuired power. MoJiy |X'<iple who did not join the Congress 
before have now joirutl it. They have liamxxi it because they hav^c joined 
perhaps w ith s< Ifish motives. In a democratic organisation we cannot pre- 
vent such p<*ople from joining unless our organisation is so strong that sheer 
weight (jf publj(* opinion would compel them to remain out. 

“ That ( annol hapfa ii so long as our contact w ith j)rimary Congress 
members is only fhr voting puqmse. I'here is discipline in the Congress. 
Tin re are a minilxT of g^roups and there are fpiarrels and squat)bl(^. We 
s(‘< ni not to helicv<‘ in non violrm e as regards our own internal organisation. 
Wherever I go I liear (he same complaint . My ef>neej>tion of democracy is 
not the fonnatioii of groups quarrelling with one another to such anexb^nt 
as W’ould destroy the organisat i<»n itself. Again we are not only ademocratie 
organisation. We are also a lighting organisation. Our tight is not yet 
o\ tT. Winn wv mareh jis an army, we are no longer a demoeracy. As 
soldiers we have got to take onlers from the General and obey them iin 
pheitly. llis word must b<' law. I am y(»ur (ieneral. It should not mean 
tlmt I should keep ytai in dark regarding my feelings. 1 do not know of 
unv (ieneral m liistorv who was so p(uverless us I am. 1 have no sanctions. 
•My only samdion is love*. In one way it is a great thing hut in another 
sense it can also he w()rthi( ss. I can say I iduTish'love for all in my heart. 
Perhaps you also do so but your love must he rudive.* You must fulfil the 
eundituHis set down in the Ind<q>endenee Pledge. VAu must allow* me 
to tell you that if you do not fullil those (conditions it will not be possible 
for me to iauneh a struggle. You will have to hnd another General. You 
(Vinnot (SJinpel in<’ to lead ytai against my will. When you ajrpoint me as 
vour general, you ijaist obey my eommand. Tlune can be no argument 
about it. lieeaUvSe my only samdioii is love, I argue with you, for lov(' must 
be ehara<deris(^l by patie nce, I have lieurd friends criticising tlie Charkha, 

1 know you are all ready to go to jails but you must cam the riglit and pay 
the price for going to jails. You will not be going to jails. as criminals. 

**Ttus condition al>out C harkha and Khadi has been theiv^ since 1920. 
Our irrogramme and |>oliey have been the same all these days. You might 
have grown wiser in this matter since then, but 1 must tell vou I have not. 
The more 1 think about non-vioiencc, the greater virtues 1 find in it. 

“I have been an outlaw* simH* 1918. Before tliat I was so loyal to the 
t nipirc that 1 wrote to Ix»rd Chelmsford that I longtd to have the same 
loyally towards the Empire as a Britisher has in his heart. I wTotc those 
words because I am a lx*li<‘VtT in truth. lYuth is my God and 1 could not 
have written anything else iUI wante^i to be true to myself. You may have 
other ways than trutli and non-violence, but mine is the same old path and, 
being just a human being like you, I also commit mistakes. Never have 
I dreamt tlwit I am a Mahatma. We are all eqtials in the eyes of God. 
To me Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Harijans arc all ahke. I canhot Be frivolous 
w hen I talk of Qaid-e-A^am Jinnah. He is my brother. 1 would be happy 
indeed if he 'Could keep me in his pocket. There was a time when I could say 
that there was no Muslim whose confidence I did not enjoy. It is my mis- 
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fortune that it is not so today. I do not read all that appears ni the V’rdu 
Press, but perhaps I get a lot of abuses then'. 1 am not sorry for it, I still 
i>e!ieve that without Hindu<Musiim settlement there can Im' no Swaraj 
You will perhaps ask in that case why do I talk of fight. I do so t>et*ausf it 
rs to be a fight for the Constituent Assembly. If Muslims who ctimr to tht' 
t onstituent Assembly through Muslim vote's deidare that there is nothm^^ 
i'ommon betw‘t*tn Hindus and Muslims, then alone I would give uf) all hof\< 
l*ul even then k would argue witli them Invausc they read the Quran ami 1 
have also studini something of that Holy Hook. I will tell them that timi 
makes no distinction betwet*n Hindus and Muslims. When lA>nl Zetinml 
was woundtxi I was deeply, pained. I felt as if I was rnyjelf woundnl. If 
you want me you must un<4erstand this. It is my constant endeavour tu 
<Teatc gtxKl-will in the opjKinent s muid. I fight British ImjKTi.ilisin but 
i liave no <|uarTt'l with thi»sc who run the Imperialist machine. I do not 
wjuit to destroy them but I want to bring aln^ut a change in them. 

*'You must know that compromise i.s in my very being. I will go to tin 
\ ireroy fifty times if tln re is need for it- U hen I w'as fighting licnerid 
Snuils, at the very last moment I tt Iepht>iit‘^i to him to try and set^ if tin- 
light ctnild 1 h‘ abandoneii. He put down the rrctover in anger* ! was mfi 
M'Try Lm l ause tln reby he dui not iiisult tnr and you know‘ wr are now great 
fra rids. If you have suspicion that I will <x>ruj>ronii.se, you must b< la vr 
(hat that (s>?n promise will no( be at the of the t‘ountry. 1 will not 

sril Imiui. V\ liatevaT I do, I do to increase the strength*<»f our eountrv 
I’he luisispf niy fight is lov/* f<»r the opjHinent. If 1 hud no love m my heart 
for the Dutrli and the l‘>iglish would not have been ahh' to light tlietn 
in South .\frn’a, • 

*'Soint lKKi% has suggestcsl ttiat the word ‘ tnass ' dors hot appc*ur of 
the resoiutirjn in reft rrne<‘ to eivil cjisolii'dieiuo. If it is not to he mass r iv d 
d isoIkxJ lefo’e whs shtaild I come to vou ? If it were to he done by a hnrulful 
of p('oj>lr‘ you would rnd find me here arguing with s ou. You might jierlia|>s 
not he taking these thingf s< riously. hut III rnv mimj t here ^s no (>ther tliought. 
^^y nuitd iH wh<»Ily eornf fit rat^al on trying this great <'XjaTimeiit witli sour 
Indp and support, beeaiisf it will not only l>enefit India hut the whole world. 

**K . ery Congrens Committor must t Ioti fore heroine a unit of Sat yagralm . 
To that < \trnl demoenn y (‘onu s to an end. 'fo (hat t xtent d«'ni<»erat e* 
r^rganisation^ike ()urs will hav« to follow' explicitly my instnielion. If Wini 
d(H*s not ha|)peii, millions of people who follow us will lx* sacrificixJ. f will 
not allow that U) lia[»p<*n. I may have to lay down iny life for firesers ing 
the jKiwer that has ae<*ru<si to India. ^ enj may not he .tble to analyse tliat 
jower hut it is there. It is the power of Ahiinsa. 

I do not want to come in if ther^ is anyone who wants l<» launeh a 
struggle. Hut lie can do so outsaJe the ( ongrexs. If he wants to remain 
in the Congress he must follow the Congress programme and fK»Ii< y. Of 
t oursc it IS [Kissihle for anyone to remain m the Congress and yet disobey it, 
but that won't be the way of Satyagraha which never harms the man w ho 
uses the wr<*apon. The passing of the resolution ilom not hind you yet. 
It 15 still to you to reverse it. You may have another method, l>ut 

so far as I am conc^emed I have only the same old programme. I know that 
that method has never harti t!d anyone who has followtrJ it and even now 
if I can get your whole-hearted support and co-operation, I caif show you 
what can be achieved %ithin even a month.” 
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20 - 3-1940 

was glad to have the opportunity of lisU*ning to the speakers who 
moved the amendments. The name of Satyagraha was on tlicir lips, and it 
reminded me of the Biblical phrase Not /hose who say ‘ Lord ’ ‘ Lord ' 
l)Ut those who do the will of (iod will find Him.” (Cheers) , I do not need 
your cheers, I want to win your hearts and your intellects, and cheers and 
acclamations stand in the way of winning them. Let me therefore warn 
you that not tliose* who shout ‘ Satyagraha * Satyagraha \ will do Satya- 
graha but those who will work for it. And the essence of Satyagraha is to 
carry out in letter and spirit the word of him whom you have chosen as your 
general, and to eschew the things he asks you to avoid. For without Satya- 
graha earned out in the proper .spirit, there is no victory and no Swaraj. 

**l believe with some of you who said that it is our duty to shake ourselves 
frt e from slavery. But how are we to do it ? Suf)posing a few daeoits 
e<anc and take possession of our house and drive us out, it is of course our 
duty to fight tlie daeoits and get our house back from tliem. But how can 
we do it ? VVe have U) plan and )>repar( for it. Therefore when I saw you 
acclaiming the speaker who said that we wire ready, I w^as shockal. For 
1 know tlmt we are not ready. And knowing this, how can I ask you to 
fight ? 1 know that with sucli as you I (*an only have defeat. And defeat 

I do not want, anti defeat I have never known, not even in Uajkot, whatever 
you may say to the contrary, llie wH)ni ‘ defeat ;s not to be found in my 
dictionary, and ev<ryon<' who is s<deeteti hs a rtMTUi^ in my arm\ maybe 
sure that ther(' is no defeat for a Satyagralu, 

*‘()ne of the speakers said that he had noquarre) with thr ('harkha, but 
he wanted the eharkha to ilivoreeit from Satyagraha. Well, I tell you, as I 
liave been telling you tliese 20 years, that there is a vital connection between 
Satyagraha and cliarkha, and the more I find that l)ehef challenged the more 
I am eonfurned in it.* Otherwise I am no fcxil to persist in turning the eharkha, 
day in and day out, at home and even on trains in the teeth of medical 

4 ulvire. I want you tex) to be turning the eharkha with the same faitli. And 

unless you do it and uidess you liatiitually use Khadi you will deceive me and 
deceive the world. 

“ I shall of course die with non-violence on my lips, but You are not 

wcddtxl to it m llie sense I am, and st) it is open to you U) have aiiotlier 

programme and t<» make our country free. But if you will not tio this, nor 
turn the eharkha. and want me to fight, it will be an impossible situation. 

“I know that you will not fight unless you have me with you, but then 
you must know that I am here and I would fight only as a represen Ui live of 
those dumb millions for whom I live and for whom I want to die. My 
loyalty to them is greater than any other loyalty, and it is for them that 
I would not give up the eharkha even if you were to forsake me or kill me. 
For 1 know that, if I were Ut relax the conditions of the eharkha, I should 
bring ruin upon those dumb millions for whom I have to answer before God. 
If, therefore, you do not believe in the eharkha in the sense I believe in it, 

I implore you to leave me. The cliarkha is an outward symbol of truth and 
non-violence, and unless you have them in your hearts you will not take to 
the eharkha either. Remember, therefore, that you have to fulfil both the 
intenml and external eonditioas. If you fulfil the internal condition, you 
will cease to hate your opponent, you will not seek work for his destruc- 
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tioci, hul prmy to hiive mercy on him. l>o uot. t4tert'fur< . couorntratt 

oil showin^f the mi^eciis of the Govrminent, for wr htivc to iH">nvrrt aiui 
befnmd those who run it. And after all no one is wh'kcti l>y iiaturr. Arhi 
if others are wickeds art* we the less so ? Tlvi%l att»tuile is mherrot in Satyu 
l^raha. and if you do not subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leavr 
me. Fur without a belief in my |m>j»ramine and witliout an aiH^eptaiUM of 
mv condition you will rum me. rum yourselves and rum the eiuisc. ‘ 

KVKRV CO^^GKKSS (OMMi n ilK A S VTVA(;HAnA COMMU'I KK 

‘ When I said at the Subjects’ i’mnmittce met Imj^jat Ham^arh that evt rv 
( fai^rt'ss t'ornrnittee should iM*eoiue a Satya^raha t’vuniuKtet* 1 meant rver\ 
^^ord of wlial 1 said as I laeant every vvoril of t verylhuiij t Ise i saui, I 
would like e\erv t oii^ri ssnuin w ho tlcsin s lo servt' m the Siitv aj;traha St na 
tr« r< ;ul mv two sjaa elH s made at Itampirh as well as wdiatevt r else 1 mav 
write m liiinjan on the strn|^^df and carrv t>ut th*' instnietions mcjint for 
him or IcT. 

“In the i'omuu:f stni|t»^U , 11 it must t ome, no hah lieurUHi lovalty will 
answer the pur})s»se. Ini.a^nm a *^enerul mari Ijui;* to batth witli diiubtm^, 
lil jirepareil soUin rfi. He will sureU mareii !4Mh i« i\t. I w ill uo^ ismscunisly 
inak • an V s\ich lutal e\]>crmit'nt . I his is not nn ant ti> fn^jliten ( oiujressmrn . 
If th< y ha\e tlic will, they will ne>t !md ms msirm turns djiVn ull to follow. 

( onrespondenl N I* 11 me tliat thtm^di th« \ hav't: no faith m me or t lie* ( Uarkha 
tiny j>ly th<' Litter for the sake td disciplnu'. I dt> not •understuiul this 
Ianj»uai:t\ ( an a ijeneral«hj.’ht on the stren}»th i>f solduTs who, he knows, 
have no faith in turn’ Tin plaiii ineaninjj of tfiis ianj;vmj»e is that the eor 
respondents fa lieve fti mass action Iml tio not beluwe m the conma tum 
I see iK twfa n it an^ the ( harkiui ete., if the action is to be m>n- violent . They 
bt ln ve m mv ludd on the massi s hut tj^y do not behevt m tin* thmjtfs \vhic)i 
I behe\ e have f^u en me tiuit hold* They nuTely want to f'Kploit mt^ and 
w ill ^ud^niijrly pay tlie price w tucli my ijj^noranee or obdiiuuyv (acisirdmtf to 
them) demand, s, I do i^>t call this diseiphne. rrue dispipime |. 3 fivt‘s enthu 
Mastic obedience to mstrm tion^ <'ven though they do not satisfy reason. 
A voluntei'r extTi uses lu> reason wtien liucluMises his general but jifliT Imving 
made the choice, he dot s i^d waste liis tune and Miergy m Hiaumuig every 
instruct on and t<i*ting it on the anvil of hi.s r»*a«oii l>efore following d. 

There is nyt to reason wh\ 

“Now’ for my instructions : 

“Kverv’ (’ongTf'?*s i'ommittee shoukl become a Sidyagraba (!ommitter 
and register such (ongressmen who believe m tlu' eultivation of the sjurit 
of gtMxiwdl towanls all, wh/> bave no untouehal>iiity in them in any nliape 
<^r toniK who would spin reguUrly and v/ho halutually use Khiidilar to the 
exclusion of all other clotli. I would exjieel those who thus regisb r ttie 
namc^ with their Cornritiilee to devote (lie wliole of th« ir Spare tune to tfu 
eonstrurtive programme. If tiie resj>onfte ift« sincere, these. Satyagraha 
Comm it lees would beconic busy spuming de|x>ts. They will work in eon 
junction with and umler the guidance of A. 1. C. CL branchei^ m a busuiesHlike 
manner so that there remain m the junsdietum of the C’oinmiitrf s no Con 
gtt^men who fuive not adopUxl Kha4ldar for exeUjiiiiVe use. I shall expect 
busmesslike reports to lx %f t from provmeial heudqiuirters U> Uic A, C C. C. 
as to the progress of liie work of the Satyagraha CoriumtUx^s. Seeing tliat 
this registratKm is to bejmn ly voluntar>% the reports would mention the 
Hx,v.— n—ia • , 
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numh^rn ^xith of thfm* who give tli€*ir narnf-> for registration and those who 
do not. 

**Thr registered Satyagrahis w ill keep a diary of the work that they do 
from day to day. Their work, besides their own spinning, will consist in 
vwiting the primary rnfiid>ers and inducing them to use Khadi, spin and 
register thiTnselv(*s, Whether they do so (ir not. (*ontaet should be main* 
tainci with them. 

“There should be visits paid to Hanjan homes and their (liHieulties 
removed no far as fK)ssible. 

“Needless to say that names should be registered only of those who are 
willing and able to sufTer imprisonment, 

“No firirtneial assistance is to be expecte<i by Satyagrahi prisoners whe- 
ther for themselves or their dependents. 

“So much for active Satvagrahis. Hut ther(* is u much larger ela^s of 
men aiul women who. thougli they will not spin or court or svifTer imprison- 
me/it, believ<‘ in the two cardinal prineijiles of Satyagraha and welcome and 
wish well tr) the struggle. These I will call passive Sat\'agrahis. Th(‘y 
will help er|iiallv w ith tlic active ones, if they w ill not inte rfere with the course 
of the struggle by (hemHclves courting imprisonment or aidingor precipitat- 
ing strikes of lalKnirers or students. Thos<‘ who out of overzeal or for anv 
other eause will act contrary to these instructions will harm the stmggle and 
may even compel me to sus}>end it. \Vh<‘n the forces of \’ioU nee are let loose 
all over the world and when naiions reputed to be most <‘ivih/<‘d cannot think 
of any force other than that of arms for the settlement of tiieir disputes. 

I hope that it will be possible to say of India that she fought and won tlie 
battle of freedom by fnirely peaceful means. 

“I am quite clear in my mind that, gi\<*n ilie co-bj>erat ion of politically 
‘minded India, the attainment of India’s frc(*dom is perlVefly possible througli 
uninixed non violence. Let alone the wcirld, I the self-styled general have 
rcpc'tttttlly adinitteil that wc have vi<)l(‘n<*e m our liCiirls, that we are often 
violent to one another m our mutual tlealings. I must confess that I will 
not be able to bglwt so long as wc have violence ifi our midst. But I will 
li^ht if tlie pro|H).sixl register is honest and if those who courageously ket*p out 
will not disturi) the v\ ci\ course of the struggle. 

“Non-violent action means mobilisation of world opinion in our favour. 
I know that a growing miniher of thinking men and wonKii of the world art* 
sick of the war spirit ; tlicy arc haiging for a way of pca<’c and they arc look- 
ing to India to jH>int that wa\ . Wc (iumol have that ojuuion on our side 
if we are not honestly non viohiit. Let me re[>eat what I liavc said in these 
columns that I shall W able to tight w ith a very small army of honest Satya- 
grnhi.s but .shall feel j>owcrlcss aiui cmbarri4ss(‘ti, if I have a liuge army in 
which I can have no trust or as to w hose behaviour 1 am not always sure. 

exjKH't the A. 1. C. C. toorganise Satyagraha Committees and report 
to me from time to time of the progress made. If there is an enthusiastic 
rt*^jH>iise, inside of one month it should bt^ p<xssible to forecast the exact 
period required to put the«8atyagraha Committees in working order.*’ 

The story of the year 198l> would not be complete without a reference 
to the countrywide celebrations of Ciandhi's seventy-first birthday. On 
the 2nd of Oetol)er 1939, Gandhi had completed the Psalmi.st's span of thret* 
score and ten, and continued nevertheleSsS to maintain his h^lth as ever 
before. There was some vtsibie decline in his strength but that only restrict- 
ed his tours and therefore gave riiore time for work at the desk or on the lap 
to be more precise. His message of non-violence ^ood out in conspicuous 
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rrlif^r linin'* t the tra^e baek^jutul of a destnicttve w^r on in Kim»pe. 

The i'ovintrv celebrated the event U'iual by devotinj? a whole fortnijjht to 
the pmrnoiton of such activities %ns arc dear to («andhiji. the chief beinj:r 
the j>rt>j>aj;anda arki s^ile of Khiub.^ Workers everprijere strove to ilisiH>se 
of lar>»c stocks of Khaddar, The birthday celcbmtjons were also mnrktsi b\ 
public meeting held all o\ er the (snjutry where the si^niticanec of (iandhiji‘s 
life, message and philoso[diy were explauiAi to the publie and <'onj;rntulfitory 
rt*M>kitions passesi. Mans |wi|k'rs issut'ii special (oindhi Jayaiiti numbers. 
Many others piibhslusd articles dealing \s itli his life and work. Sir Sarvejmlb 
lladhaknshnan, ^’lce-^'hancellor of lht‘ Hindu rmversity* Henarcs. presented 
to (ktndhi on his birtluiaN' a ntrrnorial volume entitlesl and Hr 

fUctivn o« Mahatma (nindhi. llie volume is a (ollectiod of tributes from 
eminent persons in all Npheres of lifr and from ail parts of the world, (•atulhi 
receivt'ti ubitor\ messages from indiviiluals and associations all over 

the world, wishing him health and lon^ life and prayini; for the success of 
lus messjijift* of non violence. |>ca<a* aiul jjsmxIwiH. 

'I he isiiu'lusion of »‘a<’h *>ess}on of the i'on^n^ss sij^muh/cs a natural land- 
mark in the f'omjnitjit lufi of vainrs as wrll as the appraisenients of the stock 
m trade. A r» f» rence leis been noivie to tie* new mdcpf'iulcnce pleitjtc pTT- 
v( rdwd for the )car 1 VHO and tin* ('han}.^:< N mtrmluced Iheretn regarding 
Khad lar N<f stmiKT than this had been done than an objection was raised 
to the .idiiendnm m('c»rporat<d anew to the phsloe to be taken on the *i6th 
of Jannars . I'hat a<lilendinn was an uidieatbr of c inphasis rather tlian nub- 
stanti.il addition, for it was an <*I<1 old idea then. It was larjjely a resrri'ation 
or a safej^jani ajirairist tln kiroads of spinning on the e<M>n(»mi(' projajramme of 
the ( on^^ess and (iaydh* hastt nfsl to eonirratnlati'. so early as in January 
lUiO the Stw laliNfs^ (he Itoyists and cithers who had sfioken out (heir mindfi 
on s(>innm{'. J'le* situation that faerd the <‘Aimtr\ was serious. Once 
t 1) Was startf'd, (iaudhi was iiot^thc aiaii to suspeud it exi'rpt on a prop<T 
settlement. To him, therefore, a mm violent h^ht shiajld b#' based on un* 
adu Iteratcsi mm violence. T dare not h ad an armv said h»’ ‘‘that dot's imt 
answer the <|uahli<'atio!ts whu’h I regard essential to suceess. ” Ifr would 
not hw>k at lialf hi’arted allci^naner. Dividnl alU’^num r would lead todisaster. 
Nor dul he tlirusi lus leadership up<»r» the nation. 'I'o I'm!! him a Dieliiior. 
was tie ’ most unkmdest eot of all ’ to be sure. To call the Itrsl servant 
of nation 1)}' any otle r name tfmn as sueh is wron^, Kven if he was 
a (o neraiisii^mo. if was not l»\ a writ that he Wisuld be so installed, but only 
by the nnl>reakal»le l)onds t»f loyalty and confidence that c xistcsl between 
him and liu follovs 'Ihose who w»'r<' itcdun^ her a h^dd fn»|/hf maiijjurate 

If at their own {>eril. (tandhrs plan was dclirntef bascsl upon certain 
(< me ts. One was spiunme. A ser<>nd was not to dn\ <• tite Knj*hshman out 
c»f Inciia but to eon\ ert him into a .servant of India. 7 hat did not mean 
that he toleraU^ imperialism. “ 7'he I>i»ve of iny coneeptioru * said he, 
if it is as soft as a rose petal can also be harder than tbnt. His wife and 
his eldest son had to expcrieiiee the harder variety. “ I liad thought I hiwj 
gained Suldifis Itabu said In*. ’* for all timt s a son. i have fallen from 
^aee. 1 had the pain of whollv «ss<x'ialing myself with the ban pfonoimr<*d 
on him. He equally dephircsd that he had to l>e u party to the disetpliimry 
mea.sur(*Ts Uiken atfainst Dr. Khare and Vhr Nanrnaii. His attitude Uiwards 
Englishmen wa? similar. The eharkha has part of his firogranime of 

love. A society whu ii ant. ipated and provided for meeting violence witVi 
violefice, wouki in hi% opinion either lead a prenirious life, or cTcate big 
cities and rnan^ziries f#r defence purposes. The erstwhile village republic 
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of India though crude, made the nearest approach to the crvitisation ba?>e<i 
on non violence. That is the philo-sophy of the Charklm. A week later, 
Gandhi reverte<i to the subjet t, stated how two Socialist leaders Sri. Jaya- 
prakash Narain and Sri Sampurnanand, the latter the Minister of hklucation 
in U. P. spoke in no uncertain terms against the addendum to the pkxigi*. 
The former had done well, he said, to clear his and the Socialist party's posi- 
tion when he said of the constnicti^fe programme “ We had never accept' d 
it as the only or even as the aderjuaU* we^ajxuj in our struggle. Our virv^s 
have been straightened by the helplessness of the National leadership r«t 
this crisis. Gandhi stat<‘d clearly that he could never hope to lead an army 
to success composed of CVingrcssmen entertaining such v iew s. ’’ ,Jai Praka'^h 
had no faith either in the programme or in the leadership. ‘‘ I suggest to 
him that he has quite unconseioiisly disereditcrl the programme he would 
CAiry out merely heeause the Nation’s High Command desired it. Irnaginr 
an army marehing to the battle N%itlK)ut faith m tht' weapons U) he usfxl and 
in the leaders who liax c firesenbed tlicrn. Such an army can only bring 
disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause. If 1 were in Sri. Jaiprakash s 
place andv if I felt aide to teiuler disc ipluic I would advisemy party to remain 
mdocjjni in silence. If I eould not I vvoulil preach open revolt and frustrate 
the designs of an inelVeetixe lt‘H(lersfnp. Again he would have the students 
come out of their eolh'ges an<l s(’h<K>ls and workmen lay down their tool>. 
Now this is a lesson ui indiseiplim . If I had my way 1 would invite 
every student to remain m his seliool or eolh ge unless he got leave. Finally 
Sri. Jai Prakaslrsays ' we advance for our part a new' programme, that of 
labour and ))e*asunt organisation as the foundatioii of a revolutioiviry mass 
movement 1 dread tlic language us<‘<l. . If they are not organised on 

A strictly p<‘aceful baiting, they may damage nmi-violent a<'tion as they did 
during the Rowlatt Satyagmliu and later during the fuirtal m Bombay over 

the visit of tin' Prinee of Wales .1 lioid that the aildendum this year 

was necessary. ” (iandhi stated tfiat a Ji^adcr like Sri Sarnpurnanand would 
only create confusion in tli(‘ mass mind by being halfhearted in lus ex(M>sition 
of tlic addendum. For he as a Soeialist could not ateept a policy of Village 
Industries as opposi‘<i to rnuvSS pnKliiction. (hindhi was against any hush- 
jiush policy or make-bclicvc. 11c was-(‘qually aghast at the assurance that th<‘ 
moment Civil Ucsistance was <lcclared, the whole labour world and the Kisans 
would declare a simultaneous strike. But (iandhi said tliat if tliat happened, 
he wouki b<‘ most embarrassed and all his plans would be upiet. It wa^ 
hia cieiu* belief that even if he, somehow’ or other acliicvcd nominal indepen 
dence without real non-violence, there would be perfect anareliy and he 
hoped he was not expected knowingly to undertake a figlit that must end 
in anarchy and rctl ruin. This accounts for the hesitancy tliat he had 
shown all along right up to the Kamgarh Congn ss and even later in embark- 
ing upon a campaign of Civil Disobedience. The proceedings on the In- 
dependence day were undoubtedly marked by certain indiscipline here and 
there. It was not so much the number of instances of such indiscipline that 
was mattered as was the sjWrit abroad. 

As the Ilaingarh session approaciied there were wild rumours of hostile 
propaganda and even incendiarism as likely to overtake the Congress Nagar. 
But an even earlier experience of such was met w ith at Maiikanda^ the place 
in the Dacca District where the annual session of the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
was held.’ As a matter of fact, when the session was taking place and 
Gandhi was addressing the workers the slogan of “ Down with Gandhism ’ 
was heard a furlong away. There were actually ca^es of arson and young 
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men wert' cnught rvd handtxl in the act. Hut Gandht advisievl furtwraranre 
find sugjjjt^sUxl that they sliould undcrstHud why auvh<Kiy» he he a mer 
,<xnary, should consent to there and act thuswisc. They must, to an 
entente tKhevr in their mission. Therefort*. let not their enes an^er you. 
Let none of you think of drowiunjj those cries in the cry of Mahatina (iandhi* 
ki Jai. You have done well in not shoulinjj counter slojk^aiis. You Imve 
fhon bv sterilised theirs. Ant^ very littfl!* misehief hail In'en done. If the 
f->rt>earance isJ>a-S(*ti on Ahimsa, I am surt' they vvv>iilii ultimately be stilled. 
Fortunately the af>prehensions entertained earlier and inten.siheil later did 
i ot come true at ILunt^tirh, which had to fare not tire hut rain. 

A reference has iK^en niade to the tlissentient note raiscsi by the dilTerent 
U'roijps, passinjj under the denomination of t’omiminists. ScM iahsts. National 
IXeiiuH'rats, Kisans and Foi^vanl HUh-. The last two of them made a com- 
mon cause in antaj^onismi; the ( onj^c ss and settmj.j u[> a parallel conference 
under the presidenc y of SubhasJi Chandra Hose at a place which W'as caileil 
Kisan Na^»ar. Tlieir objCi t was to reply to tliose. who helil uj) to view the 
Patna resolution <»! the t onj’ress Workinj^ t'omnuttee which was to be 
iwloptixl at Itamijarh in <»rder t<» demonstrate that the ('on|ifress had a^lopted 
an uncon»|>n>nuMnp pt>lit v. They saw l<M>p-iioh's m the resolution, partii'U- 
Inriy iri the later hiili of it, which deteriorated from its inlnnsu* value. No 
•»(M>ncr wks this resohitnm passed, said Subhash Haliu.than Mai uitmaCtandhi 
f true forwani with the slute/uent tlmt the- diH»r had not b< en bani^cil for 
future nej^foliat ions for a settU itient. lie ^us not iinpre.sseti by Mahatina 
(.andlu s leii^Ttby remarks on C ivd 1 lisobedieoce. I'hat was why in lus view 
the Hritmh (doe'rnnu nt (*eiis<'d to take the I (>n^r<'ss .Neriouslv. What was 
WiintCii Was a d^ tmyined and wulc sjiri ad efTort m orde r to sti-m the tide 
a!!<l make sueh e(jort real!) i fTeetivr. 'riu ir activities should be foiaissed 
id an All-lndia (‘onb rcnce of all those who arc' dcdermincxi to have no truck 
with impe rialism. A < (niipronuy* wiFli imjHTifdism will mean, he added, 
that an iinti*im|>erialist national stru>;|jlf’ will hcmch !><• c'oriverted into a (avil 
.U" umon^'st the' |m‘oj> 1^ themselves and he* askt'd the (|u<‘stion “ should this 
la deMrulde from an\ jH>inl iirview ? ’ Subhash Halm add^xl. **m t lie event of 
e orn|)romise be ini' efFcx ted with impennlisiii m thiN c ountry, Indian I>eftiHt» 
in the future will have to tipdd not only iinfa riaiism Imt iLs m w lani^led 
Indian alliens as we ll, 'fliis w dl necassunly mean that the national strufffflr 
the nnperiaiism will be eoriM-rt^xl into a c ivil war anK>n|.jHt Induins 
t ltemsc‘lves>' 

The session held its sittings prior to tlie National ( On^ress itself and 
h id a huge at tendance w hich raises! its hands in resfHinse to a <|uery w hether 
t\vy were remly for a fight. 

The Indian Anti-Compromise Conference 

Tlse Conference was mtendcxl \o govern all the anti im}>eriahst forces in 
the country that were detenniiK*<J to resist compromise with iinpeTialism- 
Subhash Habu dwelt iij)<>n the cx>ntrart Ix^twefn the red hot resolutions of 
the Congress and the statements issued by nu inlKTs of the Congress Working 
Committee on the one hand and strnullatMxiusly other remarks made and 
statemenU issued either by Mahatma (iandhi or other rightist leaders, which 
created a fbtall^' different impressiem on the average mmd. He doubted 
whether the Patna reioluti n which was the draft prepared for Kamgarh 
would have been passed at ail butfor the pressure exi^rtwi by the l>cf lists during 
the prevkwis six months. He cliaracterised the demand for Constituofit 
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Assembly ss unfair and dwelt upon the willinpirss of rightists to accept 
separate electorates and the existing franchise of Legislatures on the basi'' 
of electing the Constituent Assembly. The main resolution passed by the 
Conference rcqU«T.ted ti.c President 'and the Chairman and the Reception 
Committee to form an All India Council of action in order to launch am 
direct their struggle. April should be the signal for it. Once this stniggle 
begina there nhoukl be no re^it aiid ho break and no sidetracking as when tic 
Harijan Movement was started in Sitiee C. D. was suspended m 1933 

there has liceii u drift to eonstitutionalisni as also uiipree«lented mass 
awakening. The war fiiily meant for India a further suppression of ( is d 
Lilwrty and exjiloitatiou and a further shu[)ing of elass-cons( lousntss. 
Insteail of Ukmg rf forward step after the resignation of Congress ministries, 
«tepH were taken onlv to confiisf* and bewildfA* th(‘ ordinary mind. The 
emphasis on spinning and eonslruetive work was eondenuH'd and the Indian 
piDple wore wariKsl “not to be niisleil or <H)nfuse<l by a demand for a jok< 
Constituent Assembly.” A eounler odeiisive wras to be launetietl against the 
onslaughters on civil lila rty and lovers of freedom should identify themselves 
with the toiling masses of Iiidiii,— Kisaiis and Mazdixifs had joined them in the 
struggle for eoonoiiiie iiidependenee. I he longer they waitetl, the greater 
the vussilatihn and demoralisation in their ranks. The local struggles should 
be intensified and new ones should be startl'd wherever neeessary and possible. 
Concluding, Subliasli Habu appealed to the audience to be ready for the call 
of action . 

Gandhi Seva Sani^h 

The (’onfcrciicc commenced at Malikamia, Daev a on the 20th hebruar) 
fOiO, with the opening of Khadi \ illage Industries Kxhibition b} Gandhi. 
Before Gandhi began to s[)eak, hostik* slogans wert^ raised and a number of 
anti'fJandhian pamphl(‘ts w('r('distribiit<Hl. iteferring to the incident Gandhi 
said, “ I believe my voice is reaching you. Pleas(‘ listen i|iuetl\. I ha\f 
just now heanl some \m)\Av shouting. ‘(hmdliisVn be doomed.' Thosr 
who want to destroy (iaiullnsm have a full riglit to sikv so. Do not get exejUsl 
by hostile slogans or counter slogans. • C almly tolerate them. Allow freedom 
to those who want to say anything against tfaiidhisin. Do not bear an> 
grudge or ill-feeling against them, ^ou cannot realise Ahiinsa unl<ss \ou 
can peaceful! V tolerate yinir opponent. 1 do not know what w meant by 
Gandhism. 1 ImN C not given anvthing new. 1 have only given a new form 
to what all existai." Members of (hmdhi Seva Saiigli were ad vise<l to ^forget 
policies’ and to cease to taking jiart m plities as members of the Sangha. 
No member of the Sangha should be a member of the Congress lommitt<‘t\ 
An exception was made in the ease of only Dr. Rajendra 1 rasad and Sjt. 
V'allabhabhai Patel Gandhi and friends returned : ia Calfnitta and at the 
second station, a shoe was flung into his compartment by an unknown person. 
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llAMcMiiH AND ArrrE 

Th#“ nfw t'onjrrr^'i yrar. t.r . the }Kvst«HAm|jArh pcrtt^l wiinr^st'tl as in 
the prrvjou^ yrrtpi a repetition from the lipA of htj»h placet! men of the Hiime 
and <ihihlvdeths as in the previous months. In his swan son^^. Lord 
Zetlanfl who was shortly to ^ive place to Mr. Arnery. as the Sct'reLary ot 
State ft>r India, virtimlly bade fart'well to this country witfi his final ref>et it ion 
r>f the now well known pLititijib*s that ii<s^i>t lation, not dictation was Hritain s 
aim in the settlement of Iiulm's constitutional policy. That the Indians 
themselves shouhl {day a vital part in devisinj» a sort of i^onstituthm 
suited to them, hut that Itntain eoulil not wholly ilissoeiate herself fnnn the 
task for Treasons nn^ted in the history of the past 2(8) yrars. Aft^T rt'peatin^ 
th'^ usual statements al>«>ut the I*ruie<*s. Ot‘feiiet\ the Muioritn'S and Rritish 
interests and the ei/Ljhtv mdhon Muslims, he ans\ver*sl the ne« pyiint niis<sl at 
l>v saving that if I n. were start's! th<' liovi rnment would be|>o\ifvl 
to t;ikr full m« Jisures to <sHint<Taet it. I*‘inanv he askcti the ipiestion '‘will 
the ('on;rre>s refrain fnmi eloMii^ the door u^mhi that iimty of India, whieh 
they theniseh es so passiouat < ly desire '* I ' pon the answer wlindi the (’t>ugress 

y will give to that (piestion hangs the future fate of India. ’ flie oei'asiofi 
for tiiis sfab nu nt was th^f the (ioverninent sought tie 1'arhameut‘s afiproval 
h'r the eontinuane<' the (io\ ri^urieiits by pnHdamations uud<*r Hvrium Ih'l 
of the (iov'crnmi of India Aet. W itli this <'Xi( /a t land, i nter Amery. As 
we bid go<xl bv** to I,ortl /^'*t!au<l it is Imt rigid tfvd we should ‘all att^'idion 
to th( tVorkmg (’ommit tee's re^ohitft»u at Ramgarh recsirdmg its de<'p 
regret on tlie assassin.itior\ oi Sir Michael O’Dwv'er and the wounding ol 
Marquess of Z<’t land m yie C'axton Hall Tragn dy by a pf rson said to Ik* an 
Indian Tlie C'ommittf r Httaehetl iu» jKditi<‘al signiheum’i to this unfortunate 
aet of viohau’e, ne\ t rtheless d wished to reiterate ds ' onvii tiori that all 
stK'h aets ar** injurious to the national <'“iois<*. 

S.^itvagraha now bi't anie inevdabh* an<l the ( ougress ga\ t full eonsidf’fa 
tit>n for tin- sdnafion m the (ountry as d develofird since Ilamgarh and tlu' 
ner(’’ssitv filT preparing the ( ouidry for .Sat yagraha. The Provinmal ( ongress 
t oinmit ties hail licstirred tliemselves t<i v igorous aetu dy in piirnuanee of 
Gandlu’s dire<*tions an<l b<*gan to funetion as Satv agraha ( 'oinrnd fees, 
enrolling .Satvagrahis active and |»Hssive. The ris>r<J< ring of udernal affairs 
and thf earnest an<l thorougli pursuit of the eoiisf njeti ve pr»>granime were 
the duties dernaiubai of them. Aiul d was a i har uijuuetiou that those 
rnemlK ns of Congress exixnjtives who w< re unable to take 1 In* pr**s<’rdK'd f>bslge 
and shoulder the burden of a stniggh iimier the div iphufsl guulanee of the 
C*ongresH were requirtal tx» withdraw from th<’ir cxceutivc |K>AiiionH. I he 
fulfiimentof the<'ondiUons was a (s>Mdition jire rApusiU- toC'ivil Disob* lienee. 

Neither Drift Nor Daah 

The sftuarton that deveiopixl m A|>nh 1910 was su< h that it was no 
exaggeration to say that i> litics was drifting on the high The boat 

was simply floating on the waiters for the Captain difl not know his destina- 
tion. Political parties were playing Defence games. Hither sirle hesitated 
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to take the ofTenJiive- not on account of timidity, much less cowardice or 
fear, but t>ecause each side sincerely wantcti to avoid the fight and all that 
it niighi involve — rancour hitteniess, sjSirit of vengeance and everlasting 
enmity. On the part of the Congress, it made no secret of its desire for 
fricndshij) with the British providetl Hie latter elairneti neither power nor 
partnership in India, lliry wfTe welcome to remain here and carry on their 
busine.ss withcait fear nr favour. * On their side they t(K» must ret iprocate 
this friendly attitude and acknowledge the right of India to freedom and 
all that it gignihed,— namely, jiarting with j>i>wtT theinselv(*s, foregoing their 
commercial sah'guards arid jMdiiical reservations. These were by no means 
small saerifiet's. But if peace and g<K>dw*ill should prevail, if the sliip of 
State should b<‘ glnded to a safe haven t>f internal tranquillit y» the Congress 
and the Hriti.sfi (jove^rnment should come t<»gf fher and talk over matters. 
As it was, thf'V were allow mg things to take their own course and deUTinining 
each other’s attitude m relation to tliat of the opponent. In other words 
th( winds gijid(‘<l the ship, and not the pilot. In the meantime the Forward 
Bi<K’ had in a way foretd the haiuls of Goveniinent by their ultimata. 
Government might ha\ <• awaited developments of an active or aggressive 
nature emanating from it. Instead, they ^vanUsi to prevent any exhibition 
of light on the jmrl of the hloc and sought to intern, ( xtern or in other ways 
rrstram tlie frecxlom of its members and these in (*onsequi nce for sheer self- 
respect, felt <allc<l n|K»n to disobey such orders. Tiu^ rt*sult was that the 
inauguration of lh< National ^N i ek sym hrunizid with the starting of the 
struggle in tfie* (<>iintr\ by one sei ta^n under unavoidable eirciimstaiieeN. 
The problem for Cimgn ssiik n in the eoimtry, the tast bulk of w hoir. followxxi 
iniplK'itly (he Ix'hests of the Working Committee was as to what they 
shituld do at su<*h a eritical jimetur<*. They had their leajier, their organiza- 
tion and tfu ir orders and /dl tluse enjoined on the (oiintry the preparation 
of men and women for tin' coming s^ruggli* in strict fulhlment of the condi- 
tions laid down by (hindlii. Hurry at this juncture was ruinous. The 
sfiirit of compctifu»n is obviously and always inconsistent w ith a programme 
of Satyagraha w hosi^ success rather depends u|H>n tfic spirit of co-operation 
dLS[)lay<ti by the lightirs. Waiting no longer meant vegetation, any more 
than haste might Ik* taken for progrt^ss. 

Imagine tliat we arc all passengers in a running boat which is kept wtU 
e*(pii{H)iscd by the (mrsmen on the one hand and equally w'dll directed by the 
pilot on the other. If Gandhi is the pilot at the htum, if the Congress Execu- 
tive is the trtK»p of rtiwers, and the vast bulk of Congressmen are the passen- 
gers, would it serve any purpose for the last of these to get flurritxl and 
impatient over the slowness of pace and progress in the journey ? Such a 
lluiT}', any little alarm, the least exmfusion m the boat, would only tend to 
upset its lialance and neither oars nor the helm can thereafter save the 
passengers from being drowned. How' often have we not come across 
stories of twenty or tliirty passengers in a l>oat, some rushing to get to the 
shore earlicT than others aryl all falling into the deep waters from the up- 
turneti boat ? How equally often have we not heard the storv* of a snake, 
a lizard or a frog in a boat causing an alarm amongst passengers and in the 
result of the hapt>ening of a catastrophe ? Political catastrophes follow 
the lines of physical disasters. Success lies in orderliness,* discipline, self 
restraint, spirit of sendee and dedication of publicmen to the cause of national 
uplift. Great revolutions failetl in the past as much by being set up too 
soon in the field as >>y getting too late into it. The wise soldi^ obeys orders 
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mtd thr to a without fulliii}; si \ iotitn to sirrog^suvct* tn 

inerim. 

Great rvt lit.s tt>ok plaer in the cniaiKV of tlie Kiupire. lA>r\i Zethiuvi 
ii iulr \Mi\ on the 10th Msiy, I044>.ft»r Mr, Auury at tlie \V!utc Hiill. Mr 
Anitr\ had iKtii out of public life for tlircc or four yrurs, [irior to that 
he had l>et n fi j)rr$(ma for a nuinlw r <>f years and tUhxi more than on< 

p«^ilJon an th< C ahrin t. Ills v^is one of'ihe six names of the wmin^ men 
\iht»sc .s\inputUy in the opinu»n of Mr. Kdwaril Tfiompsou, who had visitfsl 
Ward ha m tlie autumn of 1959, wouUl rnsurt a t'orreet solution of tin 
indiaii pn>blrin. India knew the ultra C'<»nservati\e views of Mr. L. S 
Amery, although a ‘'mxur’ publnation by him on Indui npja’nrtsl t<» show 
him m more j»resentnl>le tsilours than earlier. If, theref«>re, Hnvt>ne nlbrnrsi 
lariKself fondly to iKlieve that Mr. Amery had turned a new leaf m the IkhvIk 
towards India lie was very much mistaken us was amply < vidciice<i by his 
ntlc ram cs and attitude during his term as Sei retary of State fi»r India^ 
Amongst the six names referrtsl to by Mr. Thompson was that <»f Mr. Winston 
I hunhill wiio coufdisJ it with tiie Premiership of Hritam and mcntioiieo 
m NovemlKT 1939 that Uu* change would <H>me ojT in six we< ks fri>in then. 

Winston who went to South Afnea as War ( orn spoudt rit, m the Horr 
'N ar and to arms w as <*Hptur<sl by th<‘ runny and rseapi ti afl« r a jotirne\ 

of three hundml miles on f«»ot. That was how he shot into jirommence 
iipart from bring the son of Ids father, LonkHandolph C hurchill. Wmsloit 
( liurehin could, it w as hoped lai ail hands, hasten the speed of war and wag* 
it to a victory. Hut will* a man of ( hurcluli’s ipiiek dci iston ami tirmness 
of action, the country k^nrw it ^nust be prepared for Cialhpolhs as wi‘11 as 
Mam rivers. ( Oming !*> the Indian situation C'hurehill was spoki’ii of highly 
b\ Knglish friends^w'ho visittxi Wardha on their,own mission in flic winbr 
ot 1959. He was the man that l>elie\ <<! m giving his cm inv ‘hi g<HMi beating 
iiiid a geiuTouH treaty.’’ This, hf sakf, was what the Hiitisher gave South 
Africa and this is wind lie wr>uld j>liin for Imiia. He could either ojien tlie 
vliHir and admit you int<»lus contidenee or bang th*' d<M)r against you and say 
‘ Martial I>aw and no damned nonsense/' 'riir Induur situation wmild, it 
was ant leipatcd, tliercforc be no longer hanging between the trrra ftrma 
ami the high skies. For seven montiis Hrilishers had Incn playing at hide' 
ami seek. Now c^mc the time ami the person for a straight talk ami a linal 
tenumation of this sickening sUilemate. 

Hut disap|Huntinenl was clearly m st<»re for Indiii. Shortly art4*r the 
C»ovenun<*nt tiad (hiangcii in Hritain, two noUible proMotnieeinent.s wen 
made, tiie one by the King t>f Kngland and the other t>y Mr. Amery. I’he 
I'Hh of Mav has Iriu sinre tiie death ot Queen Victoria observed as the 
Kmpire Day. It was mauguarated by Karl M«*atli. Vear m, year out, the 
day has Ixen (^ lebrated now for 40 vt.irs and the celebration of 1940 lK>re 
sj^ecial uujK>rtaxi<x\ in Hiat the King of Knglaml gave a broadcast on that 
day w hich ran as follows ; * 

‘T s{>cak to you today wntli a new visiwn of this Kinpirc l>efore my 
, eyes. Now that it lias come into eoiitiiet and sharp romparison with an 
evil system which is attempting its clestruetion, lU full significance 
appears in a bngfiter and more ccTtain light. There is a word which 
our entmu% use against us *iinj>erialism. By it they mean a spirit of 
domination and hist ^ f conquest. We, free j)eopk*s of th« Kmpire, 

cast tliat word back in their teidh It is they who have their evil 

aspirations. Our pne object has always b<^n |K^ee/' 
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It wa!i made doubly clear that India had no place in sharing the 
freedom that might result from the war, hut was only to }>ear the full 
burden in standing the blows and the bufTets of such a war. Neither 
Mr. Arnery’s sp^^ech nor the King’s Hroadcast brought any ray of light 
on the problems t>efore the country. Only Sir Stafford Cripps on his 
return from India had a goo<l word to say for India. His pronouncfment 
at this juncture was of consifkTable value in that it commended the 
(’onstituent Assemhiy as the one soluticuf for India's problems and India. 

Mr. Arnery’s first prfinouneefnent in the House of ('ominous lyore a 
strict family resemblance h) the rarlitT pronouncerncfits of his pnieccssor 
and set the pa<’e and the tone for his own futun* pronouncements. A close 
and comf>arativc study his various speeches yi the course of the next year 
w ill be j)n*scnbHl in these pagrs in one composite picture. In tlie meantime, 
the continuity of the <levcl(»pincnt of the story and tlie stnigglcof India 
in the war, demands a passing riderenee to the salii nt jH>inls in his speeches 
as they wcr(‘ dclivcrnl from tim<' to time. In his maiden spe<‘eh in tlu' 
House of (’onirnons. — really it was a matron's sjx'ceh for this seasoned 

v(deran, Mr. Amer\’ deelar(*<l “that the attairum fit by India of free and 

'•qual partnerslup in tlie Hntish (‘ommonw<alth is tlie goal of our policy 
as it was of the late government.'’ He reeogniserl that it was for Indians 
lheriiselv<‘s to play a vibd [)art indt visinga form of eonstitut ion best adapted 
fo India’s eorulitions and India's outl<M»k. “N(*gotiations and not da ta tion,*’ 
lu* sai<l, rejM'atiiig the words Lord Ztdiand in the House' of Lords in April, 
underlay the r('-(‘xamination of the policy aiui plans of tie* prt'sent 
S(‘heme at the (iid of the w'ar. For Mie rest, such terms as “an agreed 
setMenuuit”, “h^gitimate (*laiins f>f all <'ommunitit'S« and intere^sts’*. “our 
contribution towards a settleuK'iit”, “acute i h avage of opinion. ' w hi(di he 
refuseil to regani as unliridgeable, “jirovisiona! aei'ommodat ion, “Resiirnf)* 
tion of olliee by MinistfTs", “I{cpr^*s(‘ntiati\ <' Pul)]i(‘ .Men on the Central 
K\eeufi\'e are all the oft repeated f*ateh words and stoi'k in tradi'of British 
Conservati.sm. , 

The Ut. Hon'ble Mr. L('o{>old ( harles Mauriei* Stennet Amery, wht> 
has la'en included in the (duirehill Cabinet as the Seer<‘tary of State for 
India maiie tlu' following obstTvations in March last on Indian jiroblem. 

India has arrivtxl at a stage wdien she deser*'es independtuiee. 
Sht‘ now may lx* regani('d as a member of the ('ontinent. l^plia to-da\ 
holds tiu' siiprt'me pf>sit ion amongst the Asiatic nations so far as tie- 
mental firogress is eom*ern(‘d. 

“ There is a feeling amongst all (’lasses of M.P.s in tili^ eountrv 
that India's grievances shmdd be met at the earliest possible time. 
Her ease has been investignUHl ver\" ('arefully by all \ve!l-informed 
pcx^ple in England, and evi^ry one is convinci'tl that .she has come to a 
jiosition when she can evolve a scheme to manage her own affairs her- 
self, providtxl of course, she (‘an (*ome to a settlement with all com- 
munities. We heljKxi Uiem in <x>nstrueting their homes, and if they 
now’ want to reconstruct their homes Britain should not object to this. 
But that home should be re<‘Oiistructc*d perfectly, and with great care, 
not to collapse in future.” 

Asketi whether a Constituent Assembly as demanded fty tfic Congress 
is desiraWe, Mr. Amery said : In my opinion a Constituent Assembly, best 
suitcfl to India, should be framed with l(t or 12 representatives from difTertmt 
provinces, and consisting of all classes of people, including Europeans.” 
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whi th<^r a Constiturnt A^M^inbly on thr lint"* of thosr ui Cttioiihi 
iuhI South Africa wouki not 5iiut liulia. Mr. Anicry show<xl stvpticisin, loul 
jitjitcd that ihfTcrrnt txniiitrv rrt|lli^f^s ditlVrcnt plan of working, and wh.it 
suittxl to Canaiia and South Afnca, may not kuit India at all. He cxpri ^iv^ ^l 
the view that India’s internal, external ainl strategical jnisitions do iu»t 
jieniiit her a Constituent Ass< inbly on the lilies intrxKlucisl in otlu r IKiMimionN 

Asketi what should be his suggestion^o Indians at this i ritK al inoiumf . 
Mr. ArnerN said : “ I will be verf happy if the Congress works in < v> -opera tu mi 
v%ith the \*ieerov."* 

Asktxl w hat wouki he think m cfis< the Congress inste ad of < 0 tijHTatint.; 
with the X’uaroy starttni t'lvil Distdvxiienee inovi nK tit, Mr. Amery said ; 
“I do not know exaidly what tlie (ioNeminent lias in it^r nnn<C but it will 
la* no (K>ubt really verv unfortunali* if the Congn ss dot s sonn thing wlm h 
ts ineornpatiblt* with the present situation.” r.!\ 

1 1 was niatie doubl\ < It ar t hat liitlia had no pkiec* in sharing the fnaxhou 
that might result from the war but was tally tt> hear tin* full (>unh n m 
^tllntlmg thf blows and the bufb'ts (d'sm h a w.ar Only Sir .S(alTi»rd Cripjis 
»«n his n turn from India had a gtssl w<»r«l tt> vay for tlie country, ilis 
pro!i<»unet rmait at tins juneturf* m t he Ht>ust‘ <*f ( ommonson Oettda ri'h. I 
was >t e» iisitifTahle \ alur in that it eormm ntitsl tht‘ ( lUistit iir’n t Assciublv 
as th e one solution and meHiis of salvation for Itaiia’s prolihuns and India. 
1 lu stattnuii! is <piot<al m foil : 

INDIA’S FUTl’RK 

Sit S. Crippk on Congresn Demand 

I am con\Tnce<i that Indiii’s salvation -rt mains in a Constituerd 
Assembly. ’ said Sir StafTonl Cnp}>s yn et)urse of an exelusiNt' inttTview 
to (be ’United IVt ss/ 

I In ( oiigrtss ( \ er\ \\ inre. (smtinurd Sir .Sf.afTtird ” tot»k fin* riufst, 
at tive ))art in (be agitation jind worketl band in hand >\itb the intelk'ctual 
section <»f the wttrku.g cla'^s^ s. 'I’be Congress has now begun to dt a! w itli 
th(^ tpicstiofi as to liow (he moral powa r <if the jM'ople tanild be organtso! 
to Ifie (a ad\ aiitagt m or«l' r to bring their points tt> the notieetd Carliainc ut , 
r bert Is a grtovmg b ebng amongst all elasses of Indians tliat ParbariK iit 
pays \ ery Jjttle Iiet tl to liulian affairs. The C tuign ss demand is national m 
< hararter ( mbraeing all sluitlt s of pt>|>ular <»}>inion anti is a manifesto (»f the 
masses. \ it IS tt> lx b areti that tbt‘ Dritisb Ciovrrnment wt»uld disregard 

a inanib stti t Ins nat ure. 1 be result (»f tins wtaild b* t In out line <»! a plan 

a ( nil Dwobediern c, which tht* Congress iM-iieve should bring the wdiole 
iia»ral j»o\\rr of the }>et>pie in support of (he tb-mand. 'Che tinal weapon 
in (hf arnttMiry of flu (aingress ( i\ il Disoliedu nee WiMikl be a pnx lumaliou 
td a H boh sale strike througluaut India. Th<‘ [peasants aiui labourtTS hold 
tlu 1 h lief that Congr<^s will liberate them from landlords, and the eupibdists 
and it was preeist iy for this ri iison Miat the (’♦ngn*sH luis unuie a fKiwcrful 
iinpression ujaai the natittu. Most c>f tlie Indians to-day are anxiously 
ItKiking torwiini for a lead frotri the Congress. They cXfKa t ev<‘ry thing 
from Ctingrcfcs, and they arc op|K>s<*<i to Mr. JinnahN sehenvc of dividing 
India. Tfieir AratchwonI is ‘eofureiitration of all efforts in order t-o obtain 
treexiom/ Mr. Gaiuihi is a convincfxi aulherent of a [Kateeful polu*y and 
exiuskicn* that every apjMral to physicAl forex? weakens tlie influeuee of iiK>ral 
ptJWXT, and is a vote of censure upon the invincible power of tnitli. It is 
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indeed a fact that a majority of Indians bold the view that the physical 

force agitation is harmful and injurioas to the niovcment. I met ev^ery 
class of Indians during iny sf>journ in India and most of them gave me the 
impr<*ssion tluit violent words do not slay the enemies but the friends of our 
movement.” 

Lov^ for Liberty 

” Kvery one in India toKiay,” Sir Stafford went on to say, “whether 
literate or illiterate has a passionate love for liberty, law and justice and 
respect for self-determination. 

“ Iliad the |)rivilege of meeting all shades of opinion. Tliese experiences 
have h'ft me w ith a deep imjiression of the gravity of the situation in India 
and our lack of kmiwdidgc thereof at home. .No IkkIv can deny the fact 
that (‘ongress vs ield a great irdluenee throughout India, and it can come out 
Iroin thf' vok<‘ of Ilritish ere long if it desires so, but because it wants to 
move in co-oj>eration with the Muslim League, the independiuice of India is 
hrid up.” 

Constituent Assembly 

Asked what would Ik' his constructive suggestion hir the immeduiti 
solution of the ('ommunal jiroblein, Sir Stallord said, “I am eonvinec^d that 
Indiii's aalvation remains in a Constituent Assembly.” 

Askiil what would be liis suggestion to the British Covemment, Sir 
StalTord declared that he would ])ress th<* CovernnuMit to d(‘clare uinapn- 
\o('ully that self-government would be introdiuaai in India w’lthm TJ months 
from till* date of the eonelusion of the war, and ”1 am sure, if a d/*eIaration 
IS made to this elTect, tlier<* will be a solution of the runimnnal prol)l(*ni and 
the Congriss nmy remain silent until the war (’ome to au end.” 

An Ciirlii r spicch of Sir Stafford in the Hou.si* of ('onunons siani after 
his return from India in winter Of llW) is worth (|Uoting to show' Cnpph 
vs. Crifips- Crijips Ix'fort' he joined the Cabinet and Cripjis as he turned out 
to be after. ^ 

A goixl many honourable Members haveaddressc'd appeals to the Indian 
people and to the Indian parties to be reasonable under the dillicult cir- 
I nnistani es of to-dav . I believe it more important to address those appeals 
to the government and the people of Great Britain than it is to the people of 
India. I think that statements which have been sent out by tlie Indian 
Congress have been reasonable and dignilieil, setting out a p^Tlnt of v iew 
which they hold deejily and earnestly, and asking for the assistance of the 
govermnent to help tliem to solve a ditlieult situation. 

I regret very mucli the final piLssage of the Lord Privy Seal’s .speech .... 

I think it showaJ a lack of apjireciation of the new circumstances which have 
inevitably ari.scn . . . .The nciv dexeiojmimts in the xvorld situation and the avow* 
id objix'tivi's of the British Government in declaring war, hai^ made the 
treatment of India a test question in tlie eyes of the world, as w'cll as of many 
people in this countrj' and the people of India itself. It raises, indeed, the 
whole question of our future intentions as regards British imperialism. . . . 

Invalid Argument 

The argument has been brought forward by the Lord Privy Seal that 
it is difficult to work out any satisfactory method of cejitrat selpgovernmnii 
for India becattse of the communal difficulty. Thai, in my mew, is not a vatui 
a rgumeni. .The same could be said of Poland with its Russian, Jewish, German 
and Polish citizens. The same could be said of O^hoslovakia with its 
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Siuh'tens, CaxTliJi, and Slovaks ; and I ainnot fhr 

if It iji put forvrard on tJtr basil drmocrary, u/ut'b drpntrs a rnajoniy of in 
rights, ifi ordtr to protrct a minortty. It may l»r ncccsi^y to mortify sorno v)i 
the ri^ht-s of a majority, and to them to agree to such mo<litioatiuns. 
the Congress has ttillingly agreed b\ii you are not in taking? aw.i\ 

the rights of a majority because you that you dt'sirx* to }m>lect th* 

minonty. If you do so, you are, in fact,* converting the majority inti) tiu 
minoritv. * 

It IS essehtial, if you are to have tlcmorratic gtivermuent. that 
the minonty should obey majority rule, and that is what happens m this 
txnintry every day of the %v<‘ek. If you ai'cept dernoi'raey. if you set up a 
democratic system, which' is to ascerlain whu'li class. or*i*aste, or party i\ 
m the majority, you must llien accept the results of that dcrncK'ratic systetu. 
and, at the moment, whctlicr you like it or not, (tie Congress Party is in thr 
mavnUy m British India 

Professions and Practice 

B< fore making one or two practical suggestions of what might Ik* donr 
to rcsoh t‘ the situation. I desire to mention one otluT matt»‘r. d’hat is 
the 'effect upon the h't/roj*ean jritwo/fofi aftd cur diffieultir/ in Eurofyr. 

whu h our refusal to grant a furtlicr measure of s(df‘;foviTnment to Ihdm 
at this lime IS likely to have. L believe that effect xvill shmvn m thr<‘c wa\ ^ 
First among a large number <^f our own [>co^>le it will demonstrate (tie uti 
reality of the l*rofrsstofts oj' ihts goi'rrmnrnt atH>ut the frredi/tn and (irfiu>rrarij 
Tchich thrf^ desire and wilh thereby, seriously diminish the unity anti the fore r 
of inir nar effort Se^fffidly, 1 bHieve (hat among neutrals, and fiartieularl v 
in the United States of AmeYiea, w here there is very great interest m llir 
Indian situation, it will reinforce isolationist ilnd anti Itritish tendenney^' 

. .Thirdly — and this fact we rpust fae< fairly and Sipiarrly a hostd' 
non CO f jyeratixe India, uith all the dangers <f amfliei in India wdn< h that is 
bound to Ivrlng, if tempers art' exai'erbatcd. is ( iTtamly not g^ung to help us 
iM our ditlieiiltH's. and may bri'onn* a graie hindranee . . 

. . . .\Miat 1 sllgge^ted was that if we j>rofess to b(‘ fighting this war 
for freeilorn ami dein<K'rae\ and di ny it t«> a part of the British empirf 
wljich. on orr ow'n adnnssmn ainl on the Giivi’rnor (ieueraPs ailm»svi<jn. 

fully fit for self dm ernmt nt , the Imiiaii ja-ople will say, “ riiis is iiriK 

anotlar ease of the British jirofessing one thing and doing another. ’ 1 

believe we have to make up our nfiimls. therefore, whetle r we are genuinely 
delcrnuned not m words but m ai tion, to give sejfdiovf rn uu nt ti) the peoph 
of Irulia and 1 belu ve tlmt if we did so, w(' shouhi b* aide Ut wo-leome 
that country as a great and powerful iilly an<j friend fur all the years in th* 
future f)r whether wc arc to ally oursel\t*s with th<‘ reaettonary Indian 

prifaYJ, as wc* have bf^en doing in the past, for a joint exploitation of the 

Indian people by the British Raj and the Indian princes. 

New ElecUonti * 

Wliat then oiiglst our reply to Ik* to the reque^d put forward by tlir 
Ii diaii Congress for the elucidation of our war aims aiid intentions as regards 
India ? iMigff st that it ought to W made, and made now, upon lines liomi - 
what of this kind 

. . , .Tlic Indian peo|de can be assured that our imme<liate pbjective is 
ftelf'Ciovemment for tlje Indian people. 
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, . . .Secondly, we consent to t}»e election of a new Central Legislative 
Assembly for British India. . . .1 sec no difficulty. The right honourable 
gentleman has said tliat you cannot have an election in India. You hmye 
flections in Quebec, so why not in India ? If people are busy, put more people 
on. Surely we arc not going to say that we will jeopardise the whole future 
c»f this country in India becauHc [K‘ople are so busy in India that they cannot 
liave an election. That seerns to me to l>e so fanUistically unreal, in the 
face of the enormous dangers that exist in* this situation, that it cannot, 
i am convinced, be any thing errrpt an CTCuse that is put forwatjl by people 
who do not want an election in India today. . . . 

Thirdhf, the majority parties in that legislature should form a Govern- 
ment whicfi the Viceroy should then appoint as his Executive Council. 

It is true that, tcclmicaily and in aecorxianfe with the constitution, the 
KtecutiveCounnlwould not he a cabinet, but there is no reason on earth why 
our (rovernrnent should not give an undertaking that the V'iceroy would 
f|f‘al with that Executive (Vujm’il, so appointed from tlie members of the 
Lf'gislativc Assembly, as if it were a cabinet (m all major matters ; that is to 
say. he would accejit their advice as the Crown here accepts the advice of the 
cabinet when duly tendered to it. 

On the basis of that irnmetiiate n arrangemenl, and on the basis of our 
pledge U; grant full self-Ciovemment after the war. we <s)uld, I believe, 
with safety and confidence, invite tlie wholehcartixl eo-operation of the 
Indian people in our elTort to t^stablish denuxTaey and frt edum in the world, 
of W’hieli determination we slumld hav e given an eunu^l deelaration by our 
v^illingness to eo-oncrate with India in winning iier own freaioin and dc- 
rnocrucy at the earliest possible moment. That dtx'Iaration would not only, 
I believe, win the supjKirt of all British India, but would bV acclaimed through 
Out tlie world as a great act of a great and sincere dt inocratu* |>eo[>le.’' 

Shortly afterwimls, i.r.. on 5th June, it was announced that tlie BritLsh 
Charge de affairs had notifkxi M. M<dotov of the British Government's in- 
tention to ap|K>int Sir Stafford C'ripps us ambassador in Moscow in the place 
of Sir William Seisjs, the status being that of ah ordinary ambassa<ior, 
w ithout extraonlinarv functions. The Soviet Ckivernrnent had no objection. 
Sir Stafford’s afipointmcnt was one of the biggest surprise's in British politics. 
He visited Calcutta in the cold weather of and went by air to Chungking and 
after an ucreal lour of China, which extended as far as Sinkiyang, he retumevl 
to England via Moseovv. His impressions on India have alreatl y n referred 
to as also Ids advice to White Hall to hasten a rapprocherneni with India. 
Sir Staffonl is the son of Lord Parnux)r, a LalKnir Peer, who passc'd away 
on July H)4l. Cripps was a member of the Labour Cabinet of 1930 as 
Solicitor G<‘neral. He was expelhxl from the LaViour Party on 25th January, 
llt39 by the National Exivutiv e on a n jKvrt of th(‘ party's organisation sub- 
eorninittee on Sir Staffonl’s “ Popular Front Activities,*’ aad on his refusal 
to reconsider his |K>sition and to fall into line with party policy. A later 
attempt at the 38th Annual Conference of the Labour Party held at South 
Port in May-Jiine to refer Imck the report was defeattxi by an overwhelming 
majority on a card vote. Sir Stafford applied for rcadrnission on May 30th 
promising to abide by the dt'cision of the conference on the “ Popular Front 
but this letter was referred to the new Executive. Later in 1945 he was at 
last readmitted into the party. 

All the jverturbation in India in the last week of May and 1st week of 
June. 1940»was but the result of the repercussion of events maix'hing ahead 
m France as the scene and centre of gravity of the war. The sands of time 
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were ninnit^ fast at any rate for France. The fall of the tn rr 

running of Chechoslovakia, the rape* of Polaixi. the attack on llolland nrul 
Belgium and Norway, all these were but incidents in a developing war whu h 
mlminated on the 1 4th of June in the fall of France, The Working^rom 
mittec of the Congress w'as m sessioTi on the 1 4th and the ncw*s of the tragir 
surrender of F'rantH' which trickled down on the railio on the 1 5th and KUh 
burst in up>n a dumbfounded workJ on th»' ITth. The disaster of Dunkirk 
had just prectxled the tragedy. •France fell. And what next Y Hitler was 
irrt'prcssiblc. The invasion of Kngland was on his brain and the fall of Franee 
gave a grim reality to his fanciful iKmsts anil bravadoes. If Kngland w a\ 
mvaded where woiikl India be ? India had for over a century and a half 
lieen made to tie herself th the e<mt tails of Fnglaiul. It tlid not reipiire 
iHurh imagination for the t'ongress not so mueh to realise its j>ONition - as to 
etmfirm once again, if confirmation was iieccsvjiry, that its isinsklcrctl oliject 
was complete independence for India. After nearly a vvet'kV cogitation, 
the Working Committee* pass«sl a resoliitaui involving vital points. The 
>tudy of tlie jHVsitions taken up at Wartlha wi»ukl be imnle still easier if it 
IS brought in the knowlfslge of tlie public oiu r again, what they doubtless 
knew at tlu^ tunc that it was just on the ev<* of its sitting at W’anihu m June 
that fbindhi had writUni his farmnis letter 'I'o F very Hriton’ and was waiting 
tf> dcltx cr it to tlir \'ict'n>y for traiismisMon to tlic Hn tisli Ciovernment 
Ills whole frame of miiui was naturally Hvi m tune with that event. Siuldeiily 
tic ,saw u new light. AH the past history oS the C ongress vanistuHl out ot 
his view as »f it were a morning mist tliat was displhnl by the rising sun 
A contlit'C Hkd mm ('orne definitely into more markixl being than ever Ixyfore. 
How (X>ulil (iaiuthi, W’iltf sueh |>ronouni*cd views, s<i far r«’nu>ve<i from th* 
a(a'eptctl eonvf iit uuiTil vo ws of ttie day, lend the ('ongrc«H ? . Fven at 
Hamgarti. fliret nrontlis earlier, lu' had nn>ot<xi..nny emptiasisrsl the eonlin- 
gem y of his going out of it. Importymty and exhortation retaiinixl him 
At \Nanihn in June tin* position 'merely repeatfsl itself. His draft shows 
tiis alKUinding sornm* over t}iv fall of Franee, for ttie humanities nssoiMnbsJ 
with whk'h ttn‘ dt'b ndi^s were as rnueti res|M>nsjt>le as the nggrrsHors. 'Flu* 
victrtiy itself was w oritiless. The C t»ngre*s stiould ft rl proud for tiie weiipin 
whieh It furnistud as a substitute. .Should that w< a}M»n Iw' nien ly a weapon 
of the weak Y It must be eniph>y(!'<i as n wi'upon of the strong, a« elTr{’tiv(‘ 
siibsiitute foi violence in time of internal eonirnotuni and jKissibility of ex 
temal agg^^'ssiori. lit re lay a duty upon the Working Commiitet . If it 
adojded th< new weapui, would it not Im* breaking with its |>ast or betraying 
its trust? True, it has Ixtui einploytsl agninst the British. But it etudd not 
st^iv e the ix>mmuruil |>robleiU. I he suggestion t!»at aei ^ ptaner of otliei 
was the renuxly was frmtless. For (Ongress eould iH»t think <»f otlice without 
adequate powder or suitable atinosplierc. If Congress eouki not ulratnin 
from the use of force, Congress must not seek j>ow< r, until it n<’<juir«’<i non* 

\ lolent I'tintrol over the niass<s. I’lint iiiennt a revcilutum in C ongress 
mentality. The Working Commit te<‘ w<»ukl be guilty of betraying their 
trust nadly by iibaruiomiig non*vif>lenee. It^ujsl a<aordiiigly declare to 
India that it would lead the nation to a disecuxling of arms in repelling foreign 
attack and wouki develop a band of iHUi violent men whow'<iuki become a 
bving wall against the aggres»sor. This requires a purge of its doubtful 
ineml>ers tir pit ferahly a voluntary retirement of those wlio Iiavc no faitli 
ui non violence, 'lliat H es also, incidentally* the question of C’lvicCiuardji 
hackiti by violence. Tliere routd be no c<3-opcratu)n that way* nor could 
the Congress make any jnatcrial contribution to the war chest. The CongresH, 
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liowevff, cx)uH give moral influence if the British Government deserved it 
by their action. But they would not and could not take it. 

When Gandhi’s propositions were scrutinised the conclusion was irresis* 
tible not merely from a highly ethical stand*point, but even from the common- 
place jpoint of view of practical politics that organised violence, apart from 
its being immoral, was hound to be ineiheient in a country like India but 
that meant accepting the advice of Gandhi to take over the govcmanceof 
India after non violence had b<*en established and the declaration of policy 
to that effect, the Working Committee could not, however/ be blind to the 
National feelings at thus juncture which led them to doubt the correctness 
of Gandhi’s proposition ; but Gandhi’s firm faith could not tolerate any 
deviation on his fxirt. The Working Committee' naturally did not want to 
hamper him in the pursuit of his jwdicy and principle. It was Gandhi’s 
firm conviction that people must stand for their inner feelings, — not support 
lion- violence fiutwarflly and act with violence in reality. The issue was an 
immediate one, not one to be considenxl some time later. The British 
power hegari to crumble though it might take time to disappear. It was 
never efTeetive in protecting people against harm though it did well enougli 
in punishing evil. It could never prevent decoities, though it claimed todo 
fo sofnetim«s. If this picture was right the country must prepare for a 
non-violent defence. If people asked Gandhi hoic, he might not he able to 
give a cut and dry programme, the position as it stood that day they must 
see. They must tell ( ongressmen os to wimt they should do (1) in case of 
riots and decoities and (2) if the Afghans came into this roantr\’. ‘‘ If the 
Afglmns came, let us die before them. Even if I havu! the whole of India 
today I should do the same. I don’t want the army. Similarly with 
Pcganl to.decoities. That will l>e the state that the Co'ngrcss will bike over. 
To-day, wc cannot do it. We are not fighting the EngFish but ourselves.*’ 
He felt that time came for non-vioj/cricc to establish itself. “ One could 
not look to the east and walk to the we^t But ’‘has the time come ? ’ 
ask the doubters. So did they al>out non-co-operation, passive resistance, 
the triple boycott, the constructive programme, ‘ civil disobedience and 
Satyagniha. On the top of whi<‘h ail lay non-violence as the crown and 
erc^st of the pyramid of Swaraj. As against all this it was contended that 
Gandhi should not break away during a life and death stnigglc following 
•everely the logical corollary of his principles. Life is dilTerent. Gandhi s 
burning convictions should only stimulate greater effect on the part of tlu‘ 
nation towards the constructive programme. He had long known the 
weakness of tlie nation. It was Gandhi’s duty, was it not ?, — to be generous ; 
justice was apt to be stern and therefore make generosity itself stinted. 
Let the nation not destroy this great work of art of 50 years of building and 
of 20 years of re-building and finish. Let the nation do nothing to dis- 
figure or disable it. Gandhi was the doctor and the nation was the hospital. 

If the patients in the hospital were not whole, would the doctor run away 
from tlie scene of labours ? Gandhiji at last relented. He would be delighted 
if his colleagues could folloiF his trend of thought. They could not have 
both non-violence and violence in their resolution. They were still tolerating 
the army doubtless, but to disband it was his object and desire. So far as 
the provinces were concemal he would concede the policy. As for the 
centre, it would be time for him to decide when the nation got the power. 
Accordingly in the resolution of June, 1940, “ they recognise thatheshould 
be free to pursue his great ideal in his own way and therefore absolve him 
from responsibility for the programme and activity ’yhich the Congress has 
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to pursue under the cemditions at present prevailing m India and Ue worltl 
in regard to external aggrt»ssion and internal disonler. ‘ It was doiddful 
whether the resolution though it only statt^l that it ahsolvt^t Ganvllu m 
regard to Military and Police mutters, did not ix^ally rein vc him of all respon 
sibility, including leadershif) of Satyagraha. t'ould he h'ad tlje inovenu nf 
with this resolution on pa|KT ? Then w'ould it be his opinion that n<> Sat \ a 
gnUia was possible, unh^ss the Congress \^as agreeable to the elinniiat ton of 
the Indian army or did Gandhi un the contrary hohl tliat the Hritisli Cdo ern 
inent had pracycally vanished on tlie fall of France, that Iiulia was j^rarticalh 
independent and order her affairs on a truly non-vmlent Uisis ? Not thrit 
Gandhi must say what he will do when he is in power, he himself ( annot 
say what he may do, but that the nation must make a lij’ginning even from 
then and |>laeing tiie niatli j* 1 h fon' the j>eoj)ie anti eanvassing their snp|H»rt 
for the new idea. What he t'ould not In'ar was anyi»ne saying tliat our 
volunteers might lx* }a i»ceful or vitiit iil. Tliat would l ut him ofT at tuuv and 
thert‘ was the parting of ways. 

The thoughts c'oursing along iia iCs imnd at the tune wert* somewhat 
as follows : Was it a fmrtmg of ways that ttnik place at Wunlha in June 
IDU) Having studud in outline thr difTen nt stand jxunts involvtsl in 
the st> eaihd eriws in tlie (‘ongress, wv must now prin'ts d («> answ er stuin' of 
the questions tliat have hem niisitl hy wrll meaning frit iitls of theCtuigress 
in lliLS eonneetion. iy\H^ Ciandiu Ixdievr that th<‘ country is prepared for 
this experinuMit which really fs tin eonsnmination and c limax of his ideas ? 
Have all jHople. in his view irnbihtd his high spirit which alone can justify 
his exfierinient and witiiopt which it svouitl ht* haroinioiis to iHintivinplatc- it ? 
One migf.t as well iisk when professors examine c andidates and dex'lare them 
to have passtsi the t#st is it suggest<d that the candidates are eHjUal to the 
}incfess<*rs in knowletlgc/ and learning ? No, ypu pass vour matruudalKio 
examination if you ge t a certain percentage of the marks in eacdi suhjec t 
and on the total 85 jht eenf gem rally cmtitles one to a fiass. 7'hnt is to say. 
w hile thei andidate s know ledge is 85 fier cent his ignorance is 8.5 per ecuit . And 
even so onlv 2*2 pe r < < of the eaiididat«rs are jiussing tfie test, 'rhc’n* is, 
tlierefore, a heavy shortage in tht' number of pass<*s aild an r<jua)ly heavy 
shortcoming m the measure of knc)wlr<lge. Vet the ( uiiversitu*s run. the 
professors examine, tlie j*arc nts <xluea(e, the Ixivs struggle*. Judgisl by the* 
standanls of a rnivc rsily <»f whudi all of us are ardent votaries, wdu re is 
anything wn»ng in urging that if the IiHiian Nation has passcxl itsexarniria 
tion m Nofi cooperation in 1U20, Passive Resistiinee and Civil I)isolM*<Jien<*e 
m 19* I and graduated ni Satvugraha in 198t> and 1982, it mav attempt an 
M A. or honours course in the self-same Salyagrnlia in 1910 or 1911 ? Slioukl 
we not hurry up while ye t the founder of thi.s new* rniversity of life is alive, 
while we can rcx'eivc* a fwist- graduate course* and gnndanee from him ? It 
IS no use saying Uiat when the .Satyagraha army of non-\ lolenc't* is not really, 
we cannot dissolve and disc^stablisli the dura^raha army of vioJenee. It is 
true Uiatevrn m nature abhors varntim, jxihtie'S Um> dof s abhor it and Mune 
thing must rush in to fill it. Hut if no atbrniyt at all is made t<» prepare 
that scmcihtn^ which must be the »iul>stitule, the drea#i of va/uiuin must 
alwayii remain there, it is the old story of leanimg to swim w lihmit dipping 
m the waters. The two prca'csves must gr> on fmri fmsiu. In fart, Ixith 
are the sarye fi^jocess w ith Imt difTerent stages. An analogy like this iinphes 
that there sliould be a gi% c and take m the transitional |K‘n<Ki. Of eciursc , 
there must be. i in p» tieiaiis can ask for the Poiu e and rt lax the rmhUiry 
<k tic£ versa. Gandhi himself is not against the j police for a while and will 
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jK*rhap« lx* prepanxl to r*i)n»i(ler the question of niilitary tis welJ. as an interim 
measure hut the principle imist tx* conctxicd in unequivocal language and 
unanibigucms spirit. The rc'soluticxi of the Working Committee has indeed 
atteniph-d some such thing. It has n^aflirmc'd its faith in non-violence and 
cxprcsiKxl its fears about the disestahllslirnent of the military. It is easy 
to dcs<jribe this jiosition in witty language as a person facing East but xvalking 
Wrfft. PuTfjdying is a cheap jms^ime parti(«uiarly in politics but spiritual 
advanrcmeiit is liot accelerati^il by salhes of wit or humour. 

If the prcK^CHs of transition from violence to non-violence in national 
atlttirN IS to lx* effect^xl sm(K>thIy» vou cannot get it by a kaleidoscopic shake 
Ko as to place all our strategy in a new design. We must, therefore, prevail 
upon (iandhi to view our failings with sympathy and exercise his judgment 
ao as not to allow stcrnnt‘ss of justice to shnt its generosity. After ail Gandhi 
is the doctor and we are tlie hospital. Without him we cannot get his treat- 
ment, without us he may pursue his experiments nevertheless, but not on 
a nation- wide scale. During the few' years left to him, it i.s hi.s duty to give 
and our riglii to get his best for the world. Let us not exaggerate the effects 
f)f the Ward ha Resolution and get into a panic saying that hereafter the con- 
.stru<*tivc programme is doomtsi. Tlie Working Committee has only hesitat- 
isl to make a revolutionary change in its existing policy, it has not revcrsisl 
its policy. Non-violence is still its pivot. The Constructive Programme is 
still non-violence in action. Panic always emanates from a spirit of exaggera- 
tion and those \^lio exaggerate ‘their ho]>es or fears are those that ardently 
fe<‘l for a cause. It is the orthcxlox wing, therefore, that is apt to fall an eas) 
prey to this self delusion. Our failures in the past must be an added in- 
centive to an augmentation of effort in the future, not to a feeling of despair, 
^iespondency or di-sdain. When the new j)rogranUne was starte<l, it converUnl 
the Congress to it. The higher rungs of this programme, w’ill doubtless 
take the Confess b) still higher albtudo. Hut as Gandhi himself stated 
Itiere is a spirit of violence in the air. We know that if chaos and anarchy 
en.sure m the near future the (‘ongress Ministers, if m office, will have U) 
resort to nakixl violenee w hich would be destructive of our hopes once for 
all. If the Congress means to build anew\ it may have to build from bottom 
to top and therefore have to restrain itself considerably. The times are 
Ixui enough and worse times may be in store and the very reason for taking 
up offiee to control anarchy may be gCKxl enough reasons fbr not discrediting 
ourselves tlirough offiee. (»andht ls positive that the way to rnm- violence 
do€*s not lie through oflic'e. It is his belief that if we had had enough of non- 
violence, even the British could not have prevented a hearty understanding 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. After all non-violence is adirection, 
not a destination. It is an attempt and attitude, not an attainment. Thert‘ 
w ill be immediately no more perfect non-violence than there is truth and 
purity, justice and ge^le^osity^ These are perfect p^isitives in a world of 
negatives and all that we can do in our short lives is to leave the atraosphere 
purer and kindlier than we found it ui the humble view tliat all purification 
IS corrosion one step removed even as all science is ignorance one step removed. 
In the end, one may recall the prophetic words Gandhi had spoken at 
the conclusion of the sittings of the 2nd R. T. C. in London in 1931 in pleading 
for the reoognition of the Congress organization : , ^ 

You distrust that organization tliough you may seemingly 
trust me. Do not for one moment differentiate me from the organisBa- 
tion of which I am but a drop in the ocean, I no greater than the 
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arganiJiation and if you find me a pUce» if you trust me. [ mvito you 
to trust the Con^fress also/' 

Tht* fact is we are handhnfj a new science. We urr not ac<piaint<*d with 
the elements of it. We to solve problems whieh thons.-itids of years ami 
hundreds of experiments have nt>t Invn able to solve. Into our midst has 
come a new scientist and we have helped to (institute lus lalM>ratory. laM 
us labour together and make new discovefies which will yet save Kun>pe 
from eternal petition. Our scientist is not mendy a man of scienr<\ he is 
a well-known e\j>€rt in Art and it is thus tliat he iuis built this great work 
of Art callcxl the Indian National (‘ongress. We. who have (h> operatexi 
with him in raising this in^ruiment shall not lx* j>arties to its destruction. 
And if we desire the leadership t>f such a rare emanatum of the Divine, wc 
must deserve it. Let us, therefore, at this crucial moment imhilge neithenu 
despair nor in <.lension. I'liere m no reason why with a little more patience 
on one side, ami a little more forl>efiranee on the other, tlie C’ongrt'ss may 
not be made the instrument it l^ destiiuxi to be, io (arve out a new world 
hastening tlie reah/jitiori of the poet’s dream. * 

The Hndal tune of I^tw and Liive. 

7'hr gbidness of the WorUl’s ndease. 

WliMi, wursiek at the fei t of l*eaec. 

'I hc Hawk shall nestle with the dove. 

Sue!) were the thoughts kmdletl in the minds of (oindhi’s ortluniox (olleagues 

<1uruig tlie momentous d^y following Frutu'c’s fall. 

• 

The grim resolve of tfie Working C ommittee to meet at fre<|uen( inter- 
vals afui the warning given to all membrni thereof to keep themselvci* in 
readiness U) obey aTl urgent surnmon.s, (‘ouphxi wuth tiu" d<x:ision to siimition' 
the A. I. C'. C. at the ( rid (T July, lUiO iiii^iressfsi the nation with the serious- 
nerss of the situation. In the ineantirnr, the ollicc' was wlupfung up the sub 
onjinate (xMiinutlcf's with nganl to the organisational and preparatory 
measurt's which thi’ confliultces might tx' taking g('t ready for the hour 
of trial. l*hslg(‘ forms were* widely circulatisl . A deputy of the Working 
C’omniittee Sn 1C. S. Pandit was sent round the provmees to gather full ami 
first hand information regmnimg tin* volunteer movement. Information 
was eipiired to tx* funuslusl Itirough b»rtnightiy reports on the mainU tmnec 
of disciphnv in the C'ongreiMi (►rgamsation.s, ttir partnuilur groups, if any. iii 
them, tin- nature of their activities and howtar they were hamjxTuig C ongrems 
work and whe ther then' W’ax any iridisrtplinr. That was not all. A (|ucs 
tionaaire was circulated for information l overmg the stc|>s taken UifKipularise 
Khadi, t^stabiish (Xintaets with Harijans and inn >riti«5»t tin rffieirncy of 
otiiee work, the reaction of Longn ss members as wi ll ivs of the pulilie to the 
prejmra lions for the Satyagraha, Ih^' i-o-opi ration of the sulK>rdmat#‘ etun 
mittees as well a« the hnal Ixiards in this behalf, firopaganda work earned 
on and tmiinng camps held in the provinces. On thrir part (iovenirnent 
pursued reprexsKrn with rtxioublixJ vigour car»yung on its programme of 
arrests mid imprLsonments, s«aarehc*s and deU-ntioos on a heavy scale. The 
Congrfs« was senous alxiut iu work ahc^. The fall of France was certainly 
a landnmrk in tlic development of the war, and one ttiat justified another 
interview birtwfrn the Viceroy and Gandhi. The latter was ’’ invitoi not 
A» a party* or a leader t all, ** as Gandhi himself wrote, ** I was mvilod as 
a frinxl, to help him, if i could, to come to a deflniie conclusion,* f^pecially 
to interpret the Congreis point to him/* — and this at a time when ifaungs 
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were movuig with lightniii^j velcKity. The first thing accHirding U) him that 
every one tnui to c*orisicier for himsflf was whether Dominion Status of 
the VV<?strninster variety could Ik' acceptable to India. He was of the view 
that if it had not hecorne a myth already, it would, at the end of the war. 
** Britfiin herself victorious or defeated * ' said he “ will never be the same 
m she has Im cn for th<‘se few hundral years. But this much is certain 
tliat her defeat, if it must come, well ci-rtainly be glorious. If she is defeatc*!, 
she will \n\ because no other j)ow(t siinilarly situaU^ti, (x>uid have avoided 
derfeat. 1 cannot say the same of her victory. It will be brought by pro 
gressive adoption of tlu* totalitanan means. ’ (>andhi was sore grievtd 
at the rejection by th(' British Statcsnaui of the only moral innuence, th< y 
could easily have got from tin; Congress to turn the scales into Britain s 
favour. Perhaps they did not cfjnceivc the* moral influence itself which, 
(iandhi had claimed for the Congress. It was clear to him that India's »ne 
nnxliate objectu e must be unadulteralttl indi jx ndenee. Then he expressed 
his hof>e (xi the rpiestion of int(Tnal disorder and external invasion that 
Congressmen would resolutely deidme to have anything with the use of arms. 

The ofTer of enlarging tlu* X'leeroy’s Ct>imeil was on the tapis. Tin 
Congress I'oiild not eountenaru'e it lx>tli beeausi* it swore by inde[H‘ndcnc! 
and noii-vadenee and it would be l<»gK‘alIy drawn into n eonstruetingCongress 
Ministries in the Provinces. That would mean the Congress becoming a 
vital fiart of tlie war maehim . If (laiidhi would have his way he would not 
touch any of those jobs nor grudge those who believed in the aceepbxl me- 
thods filling all those fH>sts. The Congress had to make its c hoice. 

The urgency of affairs liased u|M>n the siirj vises of the Kurypean war 
dernandexi a rnecding <»f the A. 1, ( . C. a^ui confTrmation c»f the* new' ste}> 
taken by the W orking Committee, eouplcxl wjtb a fe-examinatiori of the 
lunirings of the problem in its many asfHx ts, -partieularly in relation 
the Hamgarh resolution. It was almost felt that the Working Committee* 
had to sit from day to day, and, if it did not exactly do tliis, it met, within 
a fortnight of iLs dispersal from Wardha, at Delhi on the »’ird of July. 

In Delhi the yld difficailties presen texl themselves with remforccxl cm* 

i ihasis. (iandhi again brought tlu* i|uestion of non-violence to the fon . 

•oinUxi attention luuJ bex'n drawn l)y.him to the confusion prevailing amongst 
Congressmen as to the interpretation of their last statement made in Wardha 
on *Jlst June. Certain newspapers and individuals, including Congrt^smen, 
had bt'gun to Indieve that the t'orninitU'e had given up non-violence as lui 
integral pari of Congress jK>hey, in spite of two clear paragraphs in the 
Wai^ha resolution emphatically and une<|ui vocally declaring that jxiliey. 
Aecxirdingly (iandhi felt that the Working Committee should rt -state the 
position to the effect that it exclusively relieii u^xin Congrcs,s Volunteers, 
pitxigixi to non-violence and to Congress discipline, in order to deal with 
internal disonlers to the extent that was |K)ssible, and all co-operation 
of our volunU'crs and Civic Guards w ith other similar organisations must be 
on a non-violent basis. On the ijuestion of nutding external invasion. 
Gandki owned that the Working Committee never had any oocasion to 
detiTinine the Nation's duty up till then, but, considering the proved lutility 
of violence to defend the Nations of Hunope, he felt that there was sufficient 
indication for the Working Committee for eoining to a dtxision. But till 
that hour qame he felt tiiat the Working CommitU*c must kee|) an o[K*n mind. 
In this view it followed tliat C<>ngrt*ssnM?n must not have anything to do with 
Military training or activities eaiculaUxI to make Indui military minded. 
And therefore the Working Committee, he felt, cx^ld not but view with 
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gT»ve alarm the attempt made in an oi^inketi manner to prepare India 
for mihrarv defence. (Let it be remembered that we are tnlkinj; of the 
befinnin^j of Delhi ine^din;^^ and not the end, and therefore the military 
defence camU^mplatixi herein relnttxl to Civic Guanis and not the militarv 
aid pnmiised for India’s defence in the Delhi resolution.) 

For tarilibitinjii the study of the evohitj^>n of events as Ihev were shaping 
themselves from week to week it vwiuld be just as well to prepare tht‘ narrative 
t»l' events liappemn^ at Delhi m the 1st wivk of July, WHO with the resolution 
that was actually passixl by the Working Committee on the pohtienl situation 
thit hen' in Delhi as there at Wartlha a fortnight earlier Gaiullii draftt'fl a 
resolution of his own whieh was replaet*il by the one that uras |vassed. The 
\\ orking Committee re exam »i us I the whoh* situation and felt *' rnon' than 
ever conviiKH^l that the aeknowltslgment In (ireat Hritam of the Coninlete 
IndefH'fidenee of India was the only solution of the problems fueing iKith 
India aiul Ilritaiii and that as an unm<slia!e step in giving effeet to it a pro- 
visional national (iovernment should he eonstitultxl at the centre which 
thougli ftirnieti as a tmnsitory measurf’. stiould he such as t^i ('ommand the 
t onfuienee of ail th(' eleettsl elements m the ('entral Legislature and seeurc 
the elmest eo t^jieriition ol the rt'sponsilde liovernments ui the provuiecH/’ 
rile Working C omruittee detlarfsl that if tht*st‘ measures WfTe iidoj)tcsi, it 
IS Mild enabi* the ( i>ngress to throw in its full weight m the elTeet for the 
efteetn ( orgHuisation iif the <ieft*nee ol the ei^unlrs . This resolution (‘amr 
up Lir repeattsl aiiiilysn, as ofUm as it was mis underst ( hmI* and mts-rcj>re- 
s« !it«‘d. It Was the ideiituuil resolution pass<‘<i b\' th<‘ A. L t'. at Pi>ona, 
will he pres< iitly set n and it wa^ eonstrueil by Mr. Ann ry mte> a demand 
t >r overhauling the w^iole e*,>tistit ut ion during the proseeution of the war 
nod it Has furt ht r ^ oiist rmsi mtf> a demand for Jilesponsible (jitivermiieiit, , 
when all that was <lemarul<*tl was that it should eommarid the ('onhdeme 
ol all the ileeted members of the lj,egis1ut ijre. V resjionsible (iovtTmiient 
sSenjld eommand the eonlidi iie'e, not of all th»' «'leet<sl eleimuds, but of the 
majority element whieh fc turmxl it to p<»wer. Siieh an arrangeninit would 
nuun frt'^h elretions to the federal Legislature whieh would raise the 
♦ jueslion n aliy of ove rhauling the eonstitution as Mr. Amrry said. For the 
federal part of the (tovernment of India A( t I*art 11 hml been suspendrei 
at tb ei>mmenectiven t of (he War. 7‘hat was why the Delhi Kesolution 
^poke of the (wdidenee of all the eha tfsl elements in the (‘entral LegiHlaturc. 

I hts ruimmf eornmentary luis been given m onjer te) fix m the mind i»f the 
reader the fullest sigmfh'anee of the Delhi Ursolution. which rejientrtl the 
demand of a tleelaralion of India’s In<iepeiideiice and tlie Ksb^blishinent of a 
fjrovisioiml national Government prerequisite Ur * ( <Mign*tix throwing full 
weight in the elTorts for the etTectivc organiAatioit of the defence of 
the country/’ 

To umintain ctmtinmiy itK>ugh it may involve urilieipation of eventa, 
the Working Committw’* Kesadution on Ban on Volunteer OrgAnination* 
given here l>elow : • 

The Congress Working CommitU^e coiieluded a six-day session, which »s 
one of the hwigest in recent Uincs^ after passing a r<*iH>lution this iiKiming 
on the Ck>vcmra€fit notitication regarding volunteer organisation. 

Tlie rcscjiution says hat the Committee are not in « p^jsition ta under* • 
stafMi the real purpoie umieTlytng this ordimince as it is too wndHy and 
vaguely worded and liable to at^ute in its apphcation 
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*‘\Vhile fully agreeing that private armies and organisations for 
furthering political or communal objectives by intimidation or force 
are objectionable and should not l>e permitted, the Committee point 
out that there ut no anah>gy bet wc<*n such armies and Congress volunteer 
organisation. The Committee* trust that the Ordinance is not intended 
and will not he misused to suppress lawful activities of such volunteers 
and direct Congress voluntif^'r organisations to continue their normal 
activities.'* 


It is understood that the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
Bxed for Sep tern l>er 15 will Ik* held m Itombay. 

(randhi's emflhasis was all along on a non-v'iolent state. Tracing the pro- 
gress of events chronologically, we note that the resolution of the \Vorking 
Committee on Scpteml>er 14, 11)30 emb(Hli<*<l the principle of co-opemtion 
with Britain in war time on certain conditions. What was the co-operation 
contemplatf'd therein ? Let it b<* remembered that Gandhi had stated in 
his first interview' with the Viceroy that he would ofTcr unconditional co- 
operation, and later explaiiuxl that what he offered was moral co-opera tion, 
not material. 

It is just possible that on September 14, 1030 when the Working Com- 
mittee passed its historic resolution on war, i.c., hartlly a fortnight afU'r 
its outbreak - the Working Committee and Gandhi were thinking of dilTcrcnt 
meanings of co-operation, for it was not till long after that (irandhi explairuHl 
his profferctl unconditional co-op<‘rution as moral in cliaracter, and that was 
in answer to a virtual challenge from a new'spapef* in London. I his (vident 
now that (iandhi has all along been thinking of on^v moral co-operation, 
Ixith for himself and for the ('ongress. , 

The [K»int came up fof elarifieation after the fall of trance on .Tunc 14, 
so that the atmosphere had altogether ;*hangi*<l by the time the Working 
Commit tee met on June 1 7 at Wardha. Tin* question of non-violence assunuxl 
practical iinportanee. The difrerene<‘S on tin* issue came out in all their 
{Kilarity. In l)(*lhi tfie question assumed an ad(U‘<r importance by virtue ot 
the practical bearing of the de<'ision on the issue of the demand and the 
offer to be made, of and to, the British (ioverninent, Gandhi stood up for the 
demand of Complete Iiulependenee being acknowltxigetl now and here by 
Britain, and f<»r the offer of moral supfK)rt by India. The V\ orking Committee 
ugrcetl with (tandhi in respect of the demand but diffenxl in rospeet of the 
offer. 

The (1 ifferenee was really one bastni on a principle. It was not a difference 
bast'd u{K)n a personal element an<l the attitude of India tow'ards Britain. 
All were at one in ctmdcmning tiu' Fascism of the day as w'ell as Imperialism. 
If Britain shed the latter, and provtxl the fact by aeknowle'dgmg the Inde- 
pendence of India, she W’ould be no longer guilty of Imperialism on the 
one hand, and, on the other, would be alile to negotiate the co-operation 
and support of a free India. This sentiment was clearly expressed when 
Gandhi said on Ilecembcr 4? in a cable to the A exvs Chronicle : I am anxious 
as a friend of Britain, bound by many personal ties, that she should come 
out victorious -not bet'ause of superiority in anns but because of her will 
to be just all along the line.” ^ \ j 

It would thus be seen that, though they agreed thaAa free India meant 
well by Britain, yet they differed on the issue as to how a free India should 
be or^nisetl and equipped. Those w'ho would concede the correctness of 
making the futim' free India a non-violent State, would still lialt because 
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thcsanctionof the Conjc^rcss was as yet wanting. At the same time, everyone 
could readily see the urgency of the issue as visualistxl by Gamlhi. 

Having examined the Delhi ofTer which would shortly l>e conhrmeti 
in Poona as has been done so far ii\ relation to non-violencH\ it is iieen'ssary 
to examine it onc<* again in relation to the scheme of national Gi^verninent 
on its merits. The question was whether the Congress should without lower 
ing its demands work the National Ckivcrtnnent. in the hope that it will be 
able to elbow it^ way on to Independence. There was no doubt that National 
CK>vemment would hnng in its tram, a number of prt>blems Ix'set with 
difriculties. Anything which the Congress did must be honest. NiiUonnl 
(Government was given, it must be accepted, all the while knowing, and 
letting the British Government and the world know', thlit the fate of the 
British was hanging in the Ifalancc. 

(Gandhi understood the schenu' and the jH>iiits involvinl in it, but felt 
that the thing was not tempting ent>ugh for him. There was a second jKiint 
which would clinch the inatttT for him. By National (Government, did its 
Hj>onsor?i visualise the elifninati<»n of the V’u^Toy ami the services, by 
whirl) it IS meant not that they should <lisap|H‘ar, but that tliry should la' 
di'^al)Ied and that tlic ami (Governor-General should submit to the 

National (Government, in all matters inclinling nulitury alTairs*? 

It was f'Hsy to visualise, how tlie Civil Servu e t'ould not be dismisscsl or 
suspendfsj in view of tlnur (siritnictual claims remainuig m iat't, nor was tlc' 
nation settling the r'onstitntion and Ix i'aiise ^ he ('ontractuaj ('laims were not 
iMung over rithien, th<' Civil St rviec Wfuild b<‘ th<‘ sann* as in tlu' provini'rs 
and likewise the N'leeroy'. though p<Tha{>s Intler off than the (iovcTiiors. 
He woulti Ih‘ ( if'uling ^'it h subjes tVof mutual im|K>rbinee ami naturally would 
try to put ult us uU^> fon-e as he would not lx* fuuetioning under a law lK>uml 
(Government. .Vnd in doing so, he might say. tills is t<M) liad ami eannot l>r 
done and that weaild mean r»*Mj^y%tiorf by the Kxeciitive. Sneh a situation 
must be fought out and well could it lx , provided ther<* was an arrangement 
in that Induilf. .\n<l t^en, the Vi<-<f'rov <s>nlti not irdcrfrTe but wouhl press 
his jK)ints and will have only the jhiwct t»f dismissal. Srtp|H»sing tlie military 
als<i passoi under the National (Governniriit. if tin* Vu'eiMV felt tfte titilttary 
to lx* right ami the meinlier b) l>e wfong lie must only dismiHs tin* latter. 
It i'^ o[>cri to the (Title, how'ever to ask, whether the same <s»nt mgem*y would 
m»l arise under re^jwaisilde gro eminent. So w'«»iild it. but tin* nation would 
Ix' tlH'U bitildmg from b^ low whih' f(»rmerly fnnn alnon . 'Fhat is, the latter 
w'onid not Im‘ Natnuud (Government ami that was h<»w the nation w*on id fall 
into a diingerous trap. Kvi n sn far as propaganda was etmeiTind they would 
be able te) jmt the nation in tin* wrong. In efTeet i* wsiuld amount to tins, 
that the National (G<jvernment W(»uld lx* merely exprf'H.sion of the fGxerutive 
(‘ourn tl. for the V iccrov w'ould be not at thr hrad, but would lx* thr htad 
of Uie (Government. But w'hat happens, wheneve r the* \d«*eroy dismissf*s ? 
If it IS saui t})at he will haVe fiver ruling jioweTs. he ne esl m»t dismiss at all. 
for he fsHihl s!m|>ly o\erride and it was not iikeh that any such arraiige rrient 
or unelerstamlmg t'ould tx' agrei^t] t4>. To (Ganeffn, the rt' was the salisfae'tiiai 
that Ihougli National (Government W'h.s not foniHsI it would still le*ive him 
the processes of buikiing from the iKjtbirn. The National (Government was 
a process of Imnlding from the top which was never a part r»f his plan 
AcoordingK . it wis (Ge Ihrs ronviction that while the Congress never refiisecj 
any oi>portunity of practising the exercise of power as d sTitse, the time w»% 
not only not cornc but^thc tune wm iriopjKirtune for sueh exercise then. 
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If, hrm'n cr, the Congress nicAtit thw proposition smoiisly, the Govern- 
ment of the cotinti^^ wotikl witness the transference of power from the 
British to India, — only with the certain knowled^ that Conffressmen would 
work it for all their worth, for war. The Government would then be working 
not aeeonling to party lines but all together — including whomsoever the 
Congress eonsiderefl worthwhile. Hut the Congress must sincerely work 
for war. It should mean good-bye to non; violence. If the nation could 
whole-heartedly work for the war effort in the name of the Congress, it would 
get independeriee. If the t’ongress was sincere it need not go to the Govern- 
rnent in any weakness. Government were ver\' anxious to get Congress to 
help them. It was doubtful w hether the Congress, had the full picture of the 
(iovemmenCs anxiety. Ac<x)rding to (iandhi's plan. Government w'ould 
only gain moral SupfK>rt. They won’t get a single soldier or a single rupee. 
But they would g«*t the moral supfKiri, w hich was much more than the physical 
support. VV'ljcuever (tandiu meant moral supf>ort, he meant this, — that the 
rountr> ’s moral support would work out a change in the nature of Britain. 
That w^as his ohjr('tive. He represented the dumb mind of India. The 
register<xl rneml>ers of tlie Congress and the dumb masses, — if he went to 
them, miglit or might not show* the non violence of the strong in their own 
lives hut he liad no doubt they would show' the aspiration and he proposed 
t(» wfirk that way. “ I do not know” said Ciandhi, '‘whether rny appeal 
'To Kvery Briton’ w ill not be resente<l in high quarters but I know' that it is 
not up to now.” . 

It is dinieult to de.s(*rib<‘ the measure of tension that must have prevaiksl 
nt the tinu' of the <lelib<TMt ions that let! tp the IXllu decision which was 
nitifu‘d at BtK>na. Khan AIkIuI (ihafTar Khan ifomediately resigruni 
from the Working (’onuniUee at that very sitting at IXlhi. The rest of 
tin* d( tails are naturally private. H^it the imjK)rtanee of the occasion was 
MK’h that (buuiht b it ealletl ufvon to disehfse them in a statement which was 
ininu’diatrly published at the tinu*, in which he adviscni as a disinterested 
but staimeb friend, that the British (Jove rnment slufuld not reject the hand 
of friendship ofTc rtsi by the Congress. The Congress had to choose between 
bis principle of Ahirnsa and the re,so!ution as passc<l. Accordingly, the 
resolution represi ntcsl the eonsitlered policy of the Congress. 

(bindhi’s Statement on th(‘ sulqet t dated Wardha July B, 1040, was 
appropriately lu^adal. 

“Whose is the Blurred Vision?” 

“I have ju.st seen the news ttiat the Working Commit tee \s fateful resolu- 
tion l>ecn reIeas<Hi to the prtNs. It was passed in my presence, but I 
wanted to .say nothing before it was actually released for publication. 

“It will l>e a pnifound mistake to suppose that members passed five 
solid days in wrangling. They had to discharge a heavy responsibility. 
Though logically the resolution is no departure from the Ramgarh resolu- 
tion* it is an undoubted departure from its spirit. The let ter often remains 
eimstant, the npirit changes. Up to now, for one reason or another, Con- 
gress [>olicy was : no partieij^ation in the war except for the^io^l influence 
that the Congress can exercise if the vital demand was satisfied of Britain’s 
own free will. Such was not the {>o$ition of all members of the Working 
Committee. Hence, at a critical moment, every member had to make up 
his or her mind independently of the rest. The fh^e days were days of 
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IWiicndous heart-searching. I had pnxinceii a draft rt'solutioiv, which 
almost all thought was the l>est, if they cxnild hnng to tx'nr on it a Uvn\;:r 
belief in non-violence, through and through or if they could trutlifully 
say that such was the belief of their wnst it uenc it's. Some had neither. an<l 
some had individually the re<juirt\| faitli. 

“Only Khan Saheb (Khan Abdul GhalTar Khan) was clear so far as h»s 
own faith and that of hLs l>elt\>ed Khiufai KliKlnuitgars were concerntai 
So he had decidtxi, even after the last Wardha resiohition, that he luul n<» 
pl 4 k«ie in the Congress. He had a sf>erial mis.sion and a special duty to his 
followers. So the Working Committer gladly permitt<si liirn to relirt' from 
the Congress. By retiring. he will serve the Congress all the more, as 1 hojM' 
to do. Who knows that thqije of us, who relirt', may not Uc able to give t>ur 
ismirades the faith they seem, for the moment, to have lost ? 

Rajajra Victory 

“Itajaji was the framer of the resolution. He was as certain of his 
|K>sitioiJ as I was of mine. His jjersisteney . courage and utter humility 
brought him ix>nvcrts. Surdar PaU*! was his greatest priite. He would 
not have even thought of bringing up his resolutu>n. if I Inul chosen to 
prevent him. Hut I give rny eonira<lcH the same ertxlit for earrirstness 
and seir-eonruleruT tliat I claim for mysilf. ! had long known that we 
were drifting away from eat h* other in our <aitlook uj><m piildieal prolilems 
tliat fae<* us He will not allow me to say that his was a^departun' from 
' ahimsa * He claims thift his very ‘ahiinsa' has led him to a |Hhnt, which 
( ulminateti in his resolution. ILr thinks that I suffer from ohsessnin owing 
to t(K) much br<Kxliftg on ‘ahimsa.' He almost thinks that my vision is 
blurred. It was ho use mv returning the eoinplunent, though lialf joking. 
I did. i hiu <* (no ? ) prend, save inv faitu, to (jnestion Ills counter faith. That 
IS evafently absiml I could notVarry the Committee w'ith me at Wartlha. 
and so I got my absolution. I at i>nee .saw^ a.s clear as daylight that if mv 
[H>sition was not neeept^ible. iiajaji's was the only fcal alternative, l. 
thertTon . eix'ouraged him to persist m his effort tliough all tht* while, I 
held him to be hopelesslv in the wrong. And by eximiplury patience, skill 
and iXMisulc niteness towards Ins op|K>nents, he g»>t a ginxi majority, five 
ren uiining neutrak I had a fearful inoment. 

such re><»]utioiis are not earritsl by a riwijority vote. Hut. at 
this jumdure. umuiimity was not to Ik* < xpeet<sl. I advLsixl that Rajnjrs 
resolution should be eiifon‘<sl. And so, at the last moment, the C’omriiittee 
<iec»de«d that n^solution should go forth to the world. 

“It was neeessars for the public to liave this bacKground to the tremendous 
step the C ommitiec have taken for g<wxl or ill. Those Congr^^ssmen, who 
liave living faith in the non violerct* of tfic strong will naturally abstain. 
For the riK^ment, iMJwever. what they can do is wholly irrelevant. 

“Rajajrs resolution represents the eonsMiered jxiliey of the Congreass 
Non Congressmen, who were eager for the Congf^ess to be free of my rcligiou* 
bias adopt a purely political attitiidr. sluiiild welcome the resolution and 
«upfK>rt it wholeheartedly. So should the Muslim League and even the 
Print:tai, who tlunk of India more than their prmcijmlitic^. 

“Tlie hritish Govemntmt have to make their choice. Independence the) 
cannot w ithhold their wisdom is as much hlurred. as Hajaji claims 

that nunc is. If iridejxmdenee w recogiiised. the aec-eptance of the other 
part of the resolution* follows as a matter of course. The question is, do 
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they want to impress help frrm India by virtue of their rulership over 
India ; or will they tiave the help that a free and independent India can 
^vc ? My individual advice has already gone. My help always has been 
promised. Acceptance of that advice can but enhance their heroism. But 
if they cannot accept it, I advise, as a disinterested but staunch friend, 
that the British (Government should not reject the hand of friendship offered 
by the Congress/’ 

Here a momentary digressiorv — but one only seemingly may be per 
mitted. The 1st week of July was precetled by certain conversations between 
the Punjab and Bengal Premiers and the Congress leaders at Delhi. The 
Maulana himself had met Sir Sikandar. This was resented by Mr, Jinnah who 
saki tlmt the Premiers had no authority or perrr\ission to discuss or come to 
any adjustment over the head of the Working Committee of the League, 
lie had not given any pennission either do so regarding a Hindu- Muslim 
settlement. In an exchange of telegrams between Sir Sikandar and Mr. 
.linnah, the former hopetl tlmt there t'ouid be no objection to his meeting 
Savarkar and his conferring with Congress leaders regarding the Punjab 
situation. Mr. Jinnah replieil that ho could not agree to Sir Sikandar seeing 
Mr. Savarkar a.s an intermediary. Regarding the Punjab situation. Sir 
Sikandar might see the Congress lefulers as the Premier of the Punjab. 
The Hindu leaders were welcome to see Mr. Jinnah regarding Hi ndti- Muslim 
question. The atmosphere that prevailed soon after the' Delhi decision and 
its onteeetlent events was such as to raise, if not the/ hope*, at least a vision 
of a possible agrt'crnent with tlie (Government of I.ndia on the one hand and 
therefore an equally possible agre'ement between the Congr(*ss and the 
Muslim I/<*agiie. It was under such cireurnsUinees 4hat the Maulana as 
President of the Congrre'ss felt ernlxiklened to addre ss a te legram to Mr. Jinnah 
reque.sting Mr. Jinnah to treat it a« eoididential. Mr. Jinnah gave an 
immetiiate reply and relcasexl to the* prci#?; lK)th the* telegrams. They are 
given below: 

From Maulana A xael to Mr, Jinnah: — • 

“ I have* read your statement of July 0. The Delhi resolution of the 
Congres.s <i< (inilely means by national government a composite cabinet not 
limited t(» any single party. Hut is it the {x>sition of the Le'ague that 
she cannot agree te) any jirovisional arrangement not has(*d on two 
natie>ns scheme ? If so please clarify by wire.” 

Maulana Ar^d furtlvcr re'ejuests Mr. Jinnah to treat it as eontidential. 

Mr. Jinnah's reply : — 

” I have ret'eivcil your telegram. I cannot reciprocate confidence. 
I refuse to diseniss with ye^u by correspondence or otherwise as you have 
I'ompletely forfeiicti the confidence of Muslim India. Cannot you 
realise you are made a Muslim show- boy Congress President to give it 
colour that it i.s national and dix’eiv'c foreign countries ? You represent 
neither Muslims nor Hi/idus. The Congress is a Hindu body. If you 
have self-respect resign at once. You havt* done your worst against 
tJhe League so far. You know* you have hopelessly failed. Give it 
up.” 

It WHB alK>ut that time that Subhash Base was arresteS add when the 
Working Committee at Delhi had not paused to take notice of Subhash Babu’s 
arrest there was a question, naturally why it was passed over. Gandhi 
himself was questioned about it on his return jouniey to Wardha from 
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Delhi. The reply he has given w of more than passing interest aiul niiv 
well be includ^ here. IIls cx>ntention was that Snbhash Bahu hiii not 
defied the law with the pemiission of the Congress. He had frankly and 
wurageousJy defied even the Working Corntnttlee. 

The ATX.C. at Poona only confirmed the Working Coinmittr’s llelln 
resolution of July 7th, 1940 and explauud how while the Congress must 
continue to adhere strictly to the princijde of non violence in the struggle 
for independence, it was unabfe in the pre'sent cireurnstjinccs to deelare 
that the principle should In* exbnuletl to India’s National defenet'. It als*» 
desired to alfirni that the Congress organisation shouUl tsmtmvie to be 
conducted on the principle of non-violeiuv and all Congress Volunit'ers were 
lx>und by their p!c<ige U> remain non-violent in the liischarge of their duty 
and no Congress volunteer *organisation ('ould In* fomuxl or mamtainisl 
except on that liasis. Any of other volunteer orgaiusatnms for tlie purjiost- 
of self-defence with which Coiigrt'ssinen art' assot'iatt'd must likewist* adhere 
to non-violence. In this eonneefion, a suitable statt'inent w'as issmsl on the 
jK)litical situation by the Working Cornmith't* at Wanlha wlnt'h was widely 
eirrulatetl by the Congress at the Poona sittmgof the .\.I.C.i'. 

It was not as if the voyage of Pi>«»nii made srn‘>oth sailing. The resolu 
lion itst'lf was passtsl only by IH votes in favour and vOtis against. 
.\mong‘>t th<’ latter wrre prominent men like Babu Bajendra I*rasa«l. 
Dr. Profulla Ghosh. .\('liar\ a, Kripalani. Sn Shaiikara Kao Dtsi and Hare 
Krishna Mehtab. Ilajendra BmImi ^poke ag.\inst the rtNolution. 

Pandit Jawaharlal \ehni made a stat<‘ment In'fort* tlic .X.l.C.C. from 
whieli w(*lake the followyig ; 

“.\s a menilKT •f the U'ork'mg Cominittce. I must share re.sfionHihility 
for it. It is krKtW'rt to you that this n^solutiori not piisstsl light hcarhsily. 

independence of India is the 

“This wa.s not Ixcausf’ of the resolution itst*ll or its wtinling, which 
was in keeping with ('ongress poli(‘y as lieelartsi from time to fnnt . 

The mdf fw'ndenee of India was the fouiulatioii of t fiis* resolution, aiei the 
way suggrst«*d for the inimeiliate formation of a |irovisional nat ional govern 
ment, as a ne(‘fssarv' prehzde to ttie full national govrrnrn'*nt. whieh the, 
people of India w'onld form after a eonstitnent <isseinbly. w'as the onlv 
immtsliate feasible rnetfi<Hj. 

“ Tlu^djfbeultK s in onr way laV not m the r(‘solnt ii>ti itself but in the 
fKissible irnplieations of it. whieti might lead us astray. There was that 
risk and danger, hut the situation d<‘mand<sl a lea/I and a definite eoijne 
of action for tin* sands <»f time were running out for Britain and for India. 
VVe t^jok the risk hoping that the strength and good sense of tfu* CongrtNs 
woul<l prevent any going astray, and ttje ibalarfst j>ohev of the Congress 
would ke<»j> us <m the right f>ath. 

“ Time hieeame an c*s?iential factor in the everehanging Hituation. and it 
was obvious that the Congress cc>uld n»»t staj’ ds iiand for lojig. There 
had to a quick derision this way or that. ^Ve fuvl waitrd [latientlv 
long enough. There c'ould l>e no longf»r a fiassivr af quieserjjrr m rnatt^ rs 
which w^ere injurious and derogatory to IrHlta- 

“ Thrt'c have gone by since ttien arnl it would ufipear that onlv 

one course* of ac tion c leh open to us. Vet it may well Ik tliat we should 
put the seal of this Committee's approval on the Working CommittacN 
decision, and then, sogn enough, choose our path. 
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VVlmtevfr the future may bring us it is rny conviction that our full 
freetiom will not come wiUiout struggle and trav^ail and sorrow. In this 
world of war and <*0011101, we may not escape the price of freedom. To 
expect otherwise is to delude ones^df. That future will ultimately depend 
on the gtrength of the Indian f>eopie and on the organised power of the 
(Vingn^as. To the incr<iasing of that organised strength, therefore, all our 
energies must be dirc<*t^.” 

No unrux^essary secrecy was miule alx)ut‘tlie difTerenees if] the Working 
Committee, and the high pressure which the resolutions were pressed 
through the A.M .C. Different group.s came into prominence, openly at 
tliat iKxJy. V namditional eo-operation was the slogan of the Hoyist group 
while conditional <’0-operation w'as the call of C.il. Conditional moral 
<’<>-ojK*ration vriu* the view of Jawaharlal. IJneoriditioiial moral cooperation 
was well known to Ik* the ree<unmendation of Gandhi, though he yras nbt present 
at P(K>nji. But ftfler the P(K>na session. (*andhi drew a clear line l>etween 
the advexates of pure non-violence and the rest and it was expected that 
resignations of Working Committee members would follow. But Rajendra 
Bahu hasterieti in Lahore to state that there was no such likelihood till further 
developments took jilace. 

Gandhi wrote : - 

“If the adv(K'atcs of pure non-violence find themselves in minority 
in the A. I. C. C, it will Ik' their duty to edme out of the Congress and 
thus serve it In'tter. Conflict is certain if they remain inside. Majority 
gnmp will have to pass a resolution which atlv\K*at<*s pure non- violence 
otherwi.se it eannot Ik* accepted. Tlus will ^cad to ilifTerenees and 
eontlic't which is not in the Way of non-violem'c. Non-violence with- 
draws and makes w'ay ,for others. After resigning, tfi<' minority group 
in the C'ongress should take to ^instructive {irogramme helping the 
Congre.s.s ui matters whvrc they agree Vith the majority. If the army 
of tnily nou-viol<‘nt persons is thus raisetl, I am sure, the Working 
Committee's resolution will lie regardisi a God’s fiift.” 

When the Delhi resolution was confirmeii at Poona, there were rumblings 
all over the <‘ountry and searchings of hearts. On tlie one hand, there were 
a few who thought they luul lH‘en rid of this intangible. imf)alpahle, rtdigious, 
mystic virtue of non-violence brought down fn>m its exalted heights of 
extrainuiuiane interest to the grim, matter-of-fact realities of wcork-a-day 
|H»litics. But the vast hulk of the iK>pulation were overpowered wiUi grief. 
(«andhi. the leader of the nation f<»r 20 long years, who had covered in two 
(lectides the progress of two centuries and brought down the puissant British 
to terms with the Indian Nation, should hav'c been, at a critical moment 
in national history, droppeti like a hot potato and been lost to the nation. 
Hot indeed he w^as, for virtue is hot, Dharma is unapproachably hot. non- 
violen(*e is hot beyond all touch, but it was w*rong to think that he was lost 
to the nation, nor was it the fact that he wras played out. He was not played 
out lR*eau.se that moment was one of those ever recurring moments in 
the history of ail great men and all great movements, which mark the 
commencement of an epoch. A similar question was asked in when 

Gandhi after suspending the Civil Disobedience, mass and individual ceased 
formally to be a member of the Congress but in the succeeding years, his 
leadership .was in evidence every day and every minute of the activities of 
the Congress. In fact, there appears to be a periodicity about the events 
human history even as there is about the functions of Jthe human organism. 
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Yth o asks at t\try pause in the noitiiac cycle with its systole and dii*stc»le, 
mhether cordiac action is playtd out. Likcwis<;;ahout the pcnstalsis of the 
intestines, likewise too about the diumaJ activity foUowtxi by the row turiiui 
rest of the burring world, ^lan rests but to wake up. Man is passive oulv 
to be<'ome active once again. Y<*s, there is a dull monotony of wt^rld’s 
history which appear to repeat itself, but how often do the issues seemingly 
decidcti one day not l>ecome the burning problem^ of the morri>w’ ! The 
Councils were boyeotttxl and resorted to and iKnx'otti't] once again. Civil 
Disobedience became alternate ly kinetic urul [Hdential. Ministncs tln rn* 
selves onee"run. were later given up. In February flic Hanloli resilr 

gave occasion for such erupnries.— cynu aland pcrvtTsc. How they repeated 
themselves in \i4 has ahtady been referreti to. (iaiulhi was eonsidered 
a damp sipiib in 19‘J4 on hk release from Verawmla and again alter 1934 
Tlie linu'-light of polities is iu»l fnr him but when fat<‘s projeet him inbi the 
artna. he is there and wlien he is not wantixl he sluh s buck with |>rofi>und 
(use from the glare and tin darxle of the hint light into tlie umbra arnl 
penumbra <tf natuaial rt cxaistnirtion or construvf ive nationalism. Wrdy 
*'it would seem to be the w ill of (»o<l" as Jumt^s Uussrll Lowr ll puts it. that 
froni time to time tlie inanluaKt of imiivuiuals like that of nations, (re\'crsing 
th(‘ ord< r of Lowofl) shtaiUi \h^ by great dangt rs or great of iport undies. 

If the manlMHsl Ik- th< r<'. it makes tlie great t»pportunity out of the great 
danger, if it In not there, the gm-ut tlangcr out of the great op|K»riumty/ ' 
llAMng preaclied from house-tops the right, w‘a the duty, of a I’lvil rebi llion 
and huMog recsignised ecpially the right of t Government to hang tiu n for d. 
he fuie<- i^g.im eiuergt-s oirt of his retirement and leads the nation, to prove 
that the dcfinvation of* freedom resulting from subjcc’lion and slavery is 
a moral wrong, a f>oljtieal blunder and a prm tieal misfortune.” 'riie 
fountain sfinng of authority does not emerge like a force from without but 
dwells m ( \ ery eit r/m as a \ dal prineij:Jr. Kxpt'riem'c shows that tlir place 
of the wise gtneral wlirn not m actual should Ik* often. . .m fh«;j rear, or the 
center than llie extreme front. The seeret of permanent icfulrrslnp, it i» 
said, is t') know- how teCln- mexirrate. If (Gandhi is ex^emr. pe c»p|e say he 
is nnul. if he- is m thr rear, peof»le ask whether he is n<d played out. linvf- 
they ever aeknow hxlgetl that \\v is at any tnm* pla\e<l m or tiuil he has at 
di phiyetl th<- game 

A passage nngld well 1 m recalled from an arliele of (.Gandhi published 
<*M 31st JuK', 1940 : — 

* If j retind fn*m the C ongress at liombay in lllHi, I did so to 

remler greater serxiee. Kvents have justdied tin* retirement. Ihr 

firesent isolation too has the same motive b< hind it.’’ 

Verily ' one touch of nature maketh the work! k»n, and likewise one 
tnueli of btireauenw y hatli miicje liaiia kin. all UiefH two eeldunes. At a 
time, I h< re fore, when it upjH^artd as tlawigh the littk- ennk. in the m>Im 1 reK:k 
of the i ongrciss w&a threaU^ning t<i w iden into a IKstirr, a gtt|>, a yawning 
cUai>iu. came Uic anvwer of Mr. Am«:ry ui iimnw: of Coiniuon» when 
Mr. r.iJs.d a V I T\ rfl<\iii»t question on ihf siluataui in India. 

The IK loelialianee and ttu Ifxxmiplaeeiiev with which Mr. Aiiierv denied 
the gravity of th< sdiiaUm ui India were corn baUxl in a ehallenging tone by 
Gandhi w ha in%piU' of his tsolalKm from the Congress to use his own words, 
llatfered hifuse^ with ‘he iH-hef that the large part of the puldic &UU sought 
his g\i dance ari(l wouk4 <:x:»ntinue to do so, AvS long as he was l^eiiev«xi U> 
repn>ent the spirit of i^atyagraha more fully than any othfar jKTsoii in India. 
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llic British Ministers knew how very grav« the British situation iiad become 
since Munich and they wesre so appalled by the g^ravity that they put off 
the demanded deciaratwKi as long as they couki. The Congress, said Gandhi, 
exercised rc^straint (whirh Col. Ainer>' had grievously erred in underrating), 
m the j'x>8tponeinent of Civil Disfibediehce in order not to embarrass the 
(iovcniment. But for that restraint, a conflagration might burst forth, in 
his view, whose cfTf ct no one c'ould foresee. The Science of Satyagraha 
was not without a nuxle of application m syntc of the internal weaknesses, 
( ongre.Hs restraint )iad its hmils. There was just a suspicion \hat the British 
authority was taking advantage of the restraint to crush tfie Congress. 
Numerous arri-sts of C<ingressinen lagan to take place as the result of the 
ojijxjsition on the part of so many members of the A.l.C.C. to the ratification 
of the Delhi ll<*s<jhition at PcMina. * If that sus[jicKm is proved to be well- 
grounded.' said Gandhi, 'nothing on earth can |K>ssibly deter me from 
ado|>tmg some fonn of Satyagraha.’’ “ But it is my prayer” he added, 
“and eorrc.S{xjndingly it will be my effort, to prevent it until the clouds 
lift from Cireat Britain.” 

llanlly had a week elapsed since tins “shaking of the manes” by 
(«aiidhi when the Viceroy published his now famous stAUinent of August 
Hth, sending an advance copy of it on the 4th from Ootacamund to the 
Ihrcsident of the CongTi'Ss, and inviting him for an interv iew aliout the ‘20th 
of that month. The staUinent w^as an elaborate one and cannot Ik* publishixl 
tn full. But its contents may be summarised for rtudy reference, llie 
Viceroy after his* interviews with the various [Kilitieal leaders and in consulta- 
tion with Ills Mi^jesty’s Government was authoristti to invite ,a certain 
number of repreaentative Indians to join his KxiTUtive Council and to 
establish a War Advisory Council, He made two cledtr points about mino- 
rities and the machinery for building within the British* Commonwealth a 
new constitutional scheme when Uic time came. Government were in 
sym|>athy waUi the desire of the Indians* to make the latter primarily the 
resjKuisibility of Indians themselves subjt^et to the fulhlmerit of certain 
obligations. On tl\t‘ question of the minorities regrettetl inability to 
transfer Government to any syste^m whose autliority was directly denied 
by large and jKiwerful elements who could not be eoerctxi into submission 
to such a Govenunent. 

The Viceroy’s Statement ctunc in all too suddenly- Ho|H" intensifies 
expectation but when the unexptcU'd hapjHUS. hope is apt to be easily satis- 
tied. That was how it satistied the moderuUs but not the t ongress. 

To the seaSi)n<Hl Congressman, there was much in the staUmient tliat 
is an av'oklubie repetition, VVhcreiis the Viceroy’s Orient Club spei*eh spoke 
of Dominion Status within the West mins Ur StatuU, the Vicert)} here spoke 
of “ fret* and equal jmrtnership.” If partnership is free there is freedom to 
break it also and tills right of secession is the much prized element of the 
Westminster StatuU. in effi!t;t, therefore, the two could be equated to 
each other, though to the Congressman who demands immediate declaration 
of IndeiKiidencc, the differiAnee between Tweedledum and Tweedledee was 
of no practical inUxest. 

When we asked for National Government, we have before us, trolled 
out once a^in the same old expansion of the Executive Council. That was 
not even Dyarchy. The Congress would not look at the pVoposal. If the 
National Government was formed at the centre, with the feappearance of 
Jhrovincial Cabinets, if the Constituent Assembly as such was conceded and 
the British Govamment und^took to arrange it fojrthwith, if the veto of 
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the minorities and the Princesi u^hqii the loriu of demot^rallc pov< rntnent m 
India to be, waa eUnitnallrd,^an before the fall of France, then Congrr\^ 
might tiave given thought to the pro^^ls, but after the fall of Frtuur, afu r 
the clear weakening of the Ernpiri' klca. after the unequiro<'al denmtui for h 
declaration of (complete independence, the Viceroy tx»mes forward with an 
offtT of a kind of Constituent Assembly which was demaiuitxi in SrptmdHM 
'Vi, When that w^as demaitdid, he hi:;pshid it aside. Now when tht 
Congress dt mandtd down-Tigkt Iiulepeiulaiu'e forthwith^ the \’jeeri>) 
spoke of free and equal partnership. 

Invitation was sent by the Viceroy to the Maulana to meet him heforr 
sending the “very early answer” on the |>oint. if p^xssible not later than tin* 
ilst of August as to whether the Congrt*ss would feel able to join with him 
in the Central Government* and the \Var Advtsory Council. “I readily 
eonceive” wrote he. “ that it might be convenient for vou to discuss the 
matter furthiT w ith me before you send me a formal repfy on Indialf of the 
Indian National Congress “ and after giving his tour {irogmmme. he addr'd. 
“ I shall lx* very glad tosev youand any friend whom you may care tobring wdth 
vou at any of these [ilaees at any time t'onvenient to you. Should you dc*sjre 
to purMie the matter as 1 have suggested m eoiiversatum. before sending me 
a mori' formal reply to this mvitataui. Perhaps you would be gvKKi enough 
to let me know w'hether you would see lul vantage in this and if %Q wliat date 
and tune would be convenient to you.” The Vux^roy was anxkms that 
efftret should be given with as little (lelay as possible to these decisions, and 
addeil that lie was coneerncxi to announce the ixrsonnel of the two ImhIics 
by the eml of August or the middle of September. The President enquiml 
how far there still remained eliawcx of further disemssKHi when the Govern- 
ment hud already th<Tught IVtto announce a definite line of action. In repiv 
the V'leeroy stated “Policy of His Majesty’s (kwernrnent is set out in my 
statement. And it is my hojH* tlmt witlnn its terms, the Congress will fi^ 
able to join with me, m the Centfal Government and the VVarCouneir’aiul 
he rejK-ats the words in mvithig once again, “should you desire to pursue the 
matb'r in conversation jpefore sending me a more formal reply to my invita- 
tion.” The President did not hnd any meeting ground for the Congress 
m the U‘rms of the declaration of Augaist 8Ui. where other <|UChtion.s apart 
there was not even a suggestion of a National Government and dtrlmcd the 
invitation. 

Shortly aft(‘r the \'ieen)y’s statement and the corn's [Kind eiice between 
him and the Presidt rit of the Congress, the Sccretarv of State rniulc his 
pronouncement in Parliament on the l ith «if August, fnit hef<#rc #wi venting 
to it. It Ls necessary to make a reference to u spcr<‘h he had delivered at 
Hlackp<x>l on the llth August w’hich di<l not attmei at tin* time the attention 
it deserved. 

The Black|Kx>l speech was stjon followed by Mr, Arnery’s announcement 
m the Commons on background of |K>litu'aI contoiversy in India and thc' 
deadlock, which Imd l<d up to the rc'cenf sfahunent by the Vuenjy. 

Naturally a critical occasion arc^e in the wfiole liLstory of India during 
the tunc of war. Apart from the October spexxh by the Viceroy, cvasivt 
and disingenuous, whkh inevitably hd to the resignations of the ministries 
and the soincv^ihat conciliatory' pronouncement by him at the Orient Club 
m January it will be admitted that the Viceroy’*! pronouncement ol 

August 8th and the Si^rn tary of State s pronouncement m the Cominons, 
constituted together an authoritative verdict on the political sltuatum iit 
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Indta^ the eon&titutionAl issue underlying it and the immediate reconstniction 
of the Central Government, confronting it. Formic first time, they made 
clear the oft repeated chaise that thef would not part with power till the 
Gm?k Kalends. JCt is a declaration virtually that the “present autocratic 
and irresfxmsihle system eff Government must continue so long as any group 
of people or the Princes as distinguishc*d from the people of the States or 
(perhaps even the foreign vested ipterests raised objections to any constitu- 
tion by the elected representatives of the people of India. Such an assertion 
was a direct eruouragenient and incitement to Civil Disorder and strife and 
amount H to a fatal blow to all willingness to compromise and adjustment of 
c laims. This iii essence was the verdict of the NVorking Committee when it 
met at Wardha oijce again on August 18, 1040. Once again, Gandhi and the 
members of the VVt>rking ('onmuttec' had to facj,* one another to pass througli 
another of those severe ord(*als that had eoiifrontt*d them and from thr 
latt'st of whi( h (iandhi hud absented himself in Poona. Hut as Poona had 
been nririird up in Delhi a fortnight prcvioasly and as Gandhi was present 
iit Delhi to bear th(‘ full fruit of tlie discussions and the difTcrenees it could 
be .safely said that there was no break in the continuity of contacts between 
him aiul liis eolh agues. 

The |K>sitioii after P<H)na and the Governmental pronouncement were 
not so simple as it appeared to l>c at lirst sight. Tliert were very delicate 
and intricutt* issue s that wi rc liound to arise* from time to tinu*. It was true 
tliat tile Indian dc niand was, spurned and those* that niuele the* offer and 
tliose that objected were- alike thrown into the* arms of (iaitelhi. It was 
natural that he should have l>een aske-el to advice on the posit le^i. It wms 
equally natural that he slmuJd have felt that he- eoulil nut, for tiie reason that 
he could not put himself in the new atmosphere. It was not as if, as sennr 
<)et>ple thought, (lie negatfcon of (he* Poona oflVr, prae tieillly mould the bar 
i^tween lurnself and his colleague,^, ~ ajmrt of course fnun the prineipif* 
itself, (bindlii did not share the view, fe/r he knew that the p<*opIe wouhi 
pre.ss the Congress (e) seek |Kiwer from time to time . There were not a few m 
tlie country wlio felt that the reality of the w ar »uuld not Ik* ignore ei and 
cepially that they could not neglect the* opjHirtunity of entering the army. 
Their eonteiition was that the fate eif nations Ix ing in the* halam e, they niu'vt 
mobilise manjHiwer and notliing shoulel lx* dime ti) jircNent the prexluetiun 
e>f inimitions or the progre ss of mol)ilisatu)ii. It we>u]d thus be* seen that d a 
imtioual army was a iiee'essity, such an army woulti at once be m the course 
of formation. All those wIio aeee-jited the Vieeroy's stateineht would go 
that way m Mie interests of their own (s>mnmnity. Tlie Executive Council 
would be responsible* to the* Viceroy and the members weaild liave to engage* 
themselves in extcii.sive recruitme nt. The situation was such that if Gandhi 
were a [Uirty to the F\H>na ResoIutie>n, he wouUl ftTi that he would bt* himself 
recruiting. If Poona Resolution held the tield, a few thousands going to 
jail would be uselcs.s. Jail gt>ing, itself, woulel lie one aspc*ct of violence the n. 
It was no use having C.D, for the fx^plc wouhl be shot elown ; or if there 
was mass Civil disobteliene^. there would he violence in its wake. The Sikhs 
felt inclined to join the army. Sir Siknndar’s plan of co-operation would 
equally want recruiting and |>erhaps would want a Mussalman army to he 
predominent. Thu.s whatever national or seini-natiomll elqiracjter might 1 h‘ 
given to the army, the fact would I>e that the plans would l>e upset by 
Congressmen themselves who would (everjbcKly) have a finger in the j>ic, 
feed the flame of eommunnlism and seek each to make his own anny ‘superior.’ 
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Within no menstxrable diitani^e could wc iwjvc to buiki up a real national 
army. 

One might ignore the Poona Resolution. But so lo^asti wasrt*taitir\i, 
the |K>wcr for holding togither the National organisation would be gone. 
The more Gandhi saw and thought, the more he felt conftrmeti Uiat the 
rt'solution was a proftiund error committed at Wardha, Delhi and Poona. 
He had purposely abstained frorp attending Poona because he did not want 
to force or overi>ear the A. I. C. While eongratxilating the Working 
Committee and the A.I.C.C. on the couragt' of their convictions, he (H>uld 
not bind himself to the erroneous character of that resolution. That resolu 
tion was an error arul must lx‘ rt'trare<l. If (iandhi's scheme was enfonx'd 
he would no doubt lx* able to give an oc<nilar demonstration. But tliat 
was all in the air as yet. He could not then show* anything tangible but lie 
knew tluit the Working t ommittee had thrown away twenty yearsj experience 
in the twinkling of an eye. He w'a.s rexet iving enquiries frtini earnest friends 
devoted to the cause of non violent'C for at! vice in relation to their own 
longstanding programme <if servicxe x ts a vis the Ptuma Resolution. Without 
suitable changes in the Pcnxia H<‘solution. he fount! it dilHcult to guide the 
Working Committee, for he found that the non violeniH* oi’ the Congressmen 
wiis not vital. '['Ik's coulil not aettvely organise for violent e on tlie one hand 
and their non \'iok nee was not infectious tui the other. 'I'ht' ('ongrt'ss hat! 
in \>r guiiietl m tins critical positnai and to that end demaiitltil a revision of 
the whole fK>liey of non violence, (hkiidhi had no doubt that according to 
hi.« lights, he rniisl .say the^ had bid gcHni-hyt* to non* violent'e. He was not 
tiie man tt> say ‘no' if hv <'^>uld lead tin* buttle to a su(‘<'essful issue. He 
had admitted always iiis ineapaeify to guide the ('ongress but h<* would still 
plunge, though not^n tin* name of the (‘ongn*ss nqr on the issue of independ' 
cnee for that meant only inferneein(‘ war. Then* was n ason to iMiic ve that 
he had given warning to C'ol. Amery#iK)t fo think that he (siiild take advantage 
of all tne indiilg^enec* shown hy the ('ongn*ss. Knibarrassinerit or no <*ni- 
barrassment, weakness (q; no wankness. battle would lx* givt n to him! That 
jK>sition itself reston*d (otndht's |)r«‘stigf' and brought ftnn nearer to inde- 
IX'ndenw but not /o indejx'ndenee. Jl<' would take nidefKUKjenet' when hr* 
had settlcil with eoirmiunuhsm l>ut at (hut moment for the British U) raise 
the issue of eornmunahsm was tin* last stage* of degraelatnm. 'Hiat Col. 
Amery should have ha<i the hardihuKKl to say tlie Muslims, the Dcfircsseei 
Classes and-others were all minorities w*as degrading. The Congress <'oul<J 
not have without non violeinx- an agreed (*onstilution. So long as (oj. 
Amery sprang any ass^x'iation on the (’ongrt%s -and lately he .sprang the 
IVinces,- 'Gandhi (>wned In* must accept deh at fait d was t<K> mueli. 'i'ln re 
was the amplest ground for him to gnve battle lait that was persona) to 
himself. He didn't hop* to carry with him in his argument or ejim[>aign, 
the Working Comrnitbx* or others. lla<j he however any plan ? No, 
because he harked back to his helplessness. He (‘ould not cfTee^tively guide* 
his colleagues. They had asked him to attend the meeting. He attended. 
He was bound to give !)attie and he would hut rioPin the riamcof theCkaigrens, 
"Still as a Congressman, who hod serve<l the Cdngress for twenty years. 

The fact was. that the differenees between Gandhi and tlw merid>ers 
of the Working tdmmittee were there from heel to head so to put it. 
were not merely concerned with tlie resolution whatever that be ; if they did 
not offer the battic then hey had to face humiliation. Even if Gandiii and 
the Congress were functioning on different planes, the two hatUes must 
co-ordinated ; d^pite the theoretical differences between Gandhi and thf- 
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Working Coinniittcr, it was mcrssary tf) <-o-(>rdiitate tJwm buth* At that 
time, the faU* of tiir HntJsh Krnpire was hanging in thr balance and it was 
no wonder that th# connnunitics like the Sikhs and others were thinking in 
terms of armn^. Tfuit uUo accounted (or the doubt in jiomc emuieut men s 
tninds al^mt the Hntish (»overnrii<‘nt acrepting the P<H>na ReiKilutiorn for the 
British httifl not the int<‘lligence that S4>nie fw-ojih* had given them credit for, 

III the aggregate es'eryone felt that l»a^idhi should fx* given a free hand 
and that he might ask the Working C ommittee to rt vise its jesolution. But 
it was f<*lt that it sh<iuld Ik* done through a new Working Committee, as 
the niajt>rity of the Working Committee had too far t'ommitt^xl themselves 
to the Poona Resiolutiori. Outside the Working Conuiuttee, it was said tf.c 
retiring memlH^ni WouUi retain their |M)sitions and give rent jx*r loyalty. 

Gandhi did not agree in this view and felt if a wrong |x>sition. Because 
if they gave rent |>rr rent lt>yalty, what prrvente<l them from remaining 
in thr Working C'ommittrr. ft inriuis that they wrre agreeable to a reversal 
of a jM/licy. N<»t to (in if would imply a nif rital resrrvHtir>ri and an iinron 
fKuous dishonesty. If a new Working Committee was fonmal serious mis 
givings wrotild ariM* ntM>ut the fvosition aiui ('onduet of the retiring members 
for it would Ik* imjMissible for them to subsrnbi* to all the things that C«andhi 
wouitl 1 m* wViting 111 tlie name of the C ongress. Of eourse, it was ojH‘ii for 
them to revolt. They had already dom that and they must now* either fall 
III or retire. W hile the Congn ss was taking, a m vi phase w ith noii-v'iolence 
taking ttir foreinost plai e anti (oindhi as its t hief Fixeeutive Oflicer. Tin* 
new ('ommittee must suhseribe to a total areeptanrr of non v loleiua* and to 
this end, it must not In* a heterogeneous ImkIv w ith difTrrt nre of View* on the 
apphriition of non violence. Hut the\ m'lther n voltf ti nor h 11 m with the 
new arrangement Iht'V w<»uld lx* retiring allowing (iandhi to try his jKilicies 
anil priiniplrs without olisl riu't ion or eonthet m sjutr* i:»f anv provination 
t»r profuigaiula of Chindfii. They Would keep themsi lves umler restraint 
witiiout diHpiaying their logic* Ineause their uun would Ik* to give Chindhi 
full ehaii(’e.s fc»r his work. Hut an attitude like piat in which prominent 
nieinlH‘rs of the retiring Committee would not take charge of their r< selective* 
provinces hut promise merely not to rt volt nor to mr their v n ws would not 
Hcrve the piir|M»se of thindhi. One eoulil not sa\ that they need not deter 
him ivt all for C«andhi Iwheved that they did and would. He didn’t w*ant to 
k>ae C R. or Jawahartul Init he did not want to have* his resolution at W'aniha 
IMUMKxl although there was a meehanuHl majority in favour of it. When 
it was HUggcHtcil that his leailership should Ik* terminated at VVardha and 
rtrlicveii of his toak, it was frit tl»at if he was a (General, he must not have 
agrmi to Ik* abjKiIvtsil and he must have insisted upon resignations of those 
who CH>uld not have aeeeptixl his faith. Hut lie felt, he had not the strength 
to ask for it in (June llHO) in VVardha. He had not the strength again in 
VVanlha that ilay (August H>40) to ask likewise. Pis>ple might say fn>m the 
ViiTfiiy downwanis Oh ! you are sev'enty and you sfKxik as though you 
would live another twrenty years.’’ Hut his reply was. it was not a personal 
factor, though of eourse, hi^felt (he force of what others said. 

There wert* Jk'veral alternatives iK’furr the C\>mmitt<'e. One view was 
to susfH'nd the Working Committee ami let Ctandhi take the whole hu.sinesv 
in his hami.s. In the alteniative, in plai'C of those members who would retire, 
new' ones having fntth would come in. Rajen Babu migiit be the Presidcnt. 
Simdv, Hiere weir ten inemlier?! in the Congress who would answer the need. 
But Cinudhi felt that he w as likr an engineer in charge of a dam. only he was 
M Satyoffrahic engineer and just as all sub-engineers should obey the engineer’s 
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orders m regard to the Kn^lina&agar darn, r\ eii !«> ho nuist gt t 
It was a different niattrr if some of these sub engtneors died or dul not rxist 
but beuig there their obedienc'e too mu«it Ik* thorr. Of coiinir, it was jH>ssd)lt 
fur anyone to question the very capacity of the engiiUHT or to jximt out the 
KiOit of his ail'rt:>und j>erfection hut the crit<*rion lay in tlie acwplance of 
nnn-viuleruT- Once that was grantexi all eke woultl follow , It was, however, 
lilt* differeruH^ upon this fundaryeittal question tliat had KhI to the hssion 
and on('t‘ the vac^incies were tiUixi up having regartl to this jKunt there should 
Im- no diftieulty alxnit (x^idhets. Difhculty was at the very origin t>f things 
whether the Working t'oinrnitttx* nundKrs were eipialiy eleiir that they 
a<*cepUd or etiuld not aetx'pt Ctandhi s view of iioio violemx' as the starling 
fxunt AS well as the destination of all jHiIitieal life. Peop/e might feel, that 
tlie Congress tommittis* w as tH‘mg tx>nverl<sl into a scx iety of saints. ct»mf>el* 
ling ol:Kxiien(X' under all eireumstaiu't'S and tlmt way w hile vie»lemx* ehopjKni 
off jK“ 0 {»le’s heads, non* violemx* might chop off fvxjpie s rmrids. To make 
a long stor>* short, it was felt tluit the netHi of the moment was tlie jioiution 
of a [iraeUeal (]iiestion and that was this. («andhi must l>e rnmir leader in 
the et>mmg campaign of non violence and a n«*w Working ( omnnttifT inujt l>e 
:,oven to him. The loyalty of tlie outgoing meml>rrN was to l>e the loyalty 
of the suldirr. not of the agent. Neither party m^d quarrel with the other 
too Miu« li. (iandhi frit that it was not n question of the sejKiratiori of the 
heep fn>in the gtwils (.undlu hims^df might not Iw* able to foretell wliat 
kmd (d Satyagraha might et>m( off. Itut whal<*ver it that l>^. he wanted the 
>up}>ort of tfie Maulana, \'allabluibliai, C. H. and Jawaharlal. 

There* was another dilhculty. What sliould lx: tlie iwiue on which 
Satyagraha should cejutre Y (ianffhi was not w ilhiig to make mdependenet* 
the pivot. He woijd rather desire that things should lx* left to him and that 
fir would dec ide whatrver he ciaisiderrd tit as fhe irnmrdtate issue. The 
xstuatjon was. however, urgent. I| was*n<d a qut'sti(»n of thm issue or tliat 
nor even of Satyagraha or Muncthing else liiit it was a (Question of human 
dignity. The country <*<^dd not tolmite what wns liapperiing. Young men 
who would have Ix’en votuiiteer-i iii the t oiigress and prune movers were 
iKung taken away in hundreds Already i>vc r lwe» thousands were in priton. • 
LalK>ur organisers were taken into rusti*<iy i verywhere. Conferences were 
Ixing prohihitc'd. Honn internment was U coming a etirninon jirac tn'c 
while the ortlers whre br ing scrupulously olx ved. arresbi were Ixing miule 
tnd pnsmn^ were treatetl as detenus without trial. Perwiiis were direele<i 
ill the distrif ts ( I ) t4> rejx>rt themselves in tlie [>olic*<' station ime\ cry Mora Uy, 

( •M not t<> take part m an> suhvi rsive movement or indulge in any anti war 
propaganda, (3) not to <'r»nverse. ef>rnmunieate or assra iate with any schord 
i*r eoUege students, (4) not to attend meetings of any kirai, to notify 

in person defvartiire from one jdace t4) another to fhe police at least '^4 hourly 
!>efare the tune of drjmrture and to rejKirt the times as well. Suldiash C Inindra 
liocK" himself was arrf^sted at his t aleutta r^^sidence on Klgui UiMuf uniier the 
Defence of Imba rules on July *ind, Ut40 'rtius tin situation txcameddlieijlt 
to endure and make fKxipIc feed that that sh<njl<f Ik* the last Working Com 
fnittee m^^etirig. As a praetieai proposition, the reconstnietiori of the Work 
mg CornmitUx and the rescinding of the PtMimi f{esoluti<>n held tlc“ liehj. 
^should the fiye ^herenta of (»andftt at P<x>mi resign r>r should the riisserd tents 
n^stgn ? Neither ciHirac appealed to Gandhi and he liegan to think as frdlows : 
He repeatedly reverted to the aVi&olution that w as given lum, why then HlumVd 
he take the burden of jpiiding the Working Cx>mnutU*e? \h% ca^aeity wai 
that of an indi%ndua!. There seemed to be an impresnion that he baud some 
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which he was not wiDmg to use because he was ‘displeased and anpr>*.’ 
He Mt he had not that strength but they agreed that he should develop it 
by taking up Uic Gingrcss and training it only, tliat appeared to offend the 
rest or when he wantetJ certain people tp come out and form the Satr>'agraha 
srtng of the Congress, they wrre angry. But the issue was, was it a question 
of forcing a division all at once b<‘tween those that were with Gandhi and 
others or shouUi the wings tx' left to Ix' evolved gradually as the distinction 
was settled between the one view and the other, unlike in the^case ofKhaddar. 
wherre the difTcreriei"s dcv< lojKd nuickly l>erause they were concrete ? Be- 
tween Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee stooti the Maulana 
“a tall, erect and stately figure, with eyes that flashed intelligence and 
inspirctl awe/' ‘"puzzled and per|)lexed/’ This great leader, this eclectic 
scholar, ‘this Muslim theologian of w'orld repuCatiorC’ felt that this presiden- 
tial burden was l:>ee<*rnirig int<d< rahle to him and he wanted to tie relieved of 
It. His feeling was that, at this juncture which was critical and delicate, 
Gandhi leaving the Congress was mif hiir. having called him to offitx*. Wliy 
ibould he raise the cjuestion of loyalty, he asked? Was there a single p<*rson 
who did not give that wlioh heartedly ? No one rsnild liave any doubts in 
answering such a (jueslion. For (iandhi had the fe(*iing that his separation 
from (!ungrCss was only to do greater service U) Congress, He* fmd claimed 
and got tlie right to carry on propaganda of his views. Wliat cfTect it had 
on hi« close associates they saw. If that w(>s v>, what was the g^xxl of his 
absolution ? Things had takcli c]uit<‘ a c'ontrary turn and the' net result was 
that it Uwikcd as though he must rcinain absolute ly siic*nt. Supposing h<‘ 
went to jail or sornelhing ha|»pc ned what woulcCthev do? The ittmosplierc’ 
waa 80 laid that one did not trust another.* d herc* was a loud ctv that [x-opic 
were ready for ('ivil DisoU-dienc e liut wheri he: yj>okc* of H^ndu-Mushm Cnity, 
removal of I hitouc'hahililyt alM»hlion of Dnuk and turning of c harka. [KS)pIe 
would not follow. VVith<»ut an army hepv c ould he prcKc cnl ? The p<*o{)le 
about him did not understand non v lolcm'c, and w hatever strength he re- 
(H*ivc‘d, it was from the masses and from their faith in non- violenc'c*. 

With Gandhi, fct was not n cjuestion of resolutK>MS and their language or 
iH>fnmittces and llieir ('om[K>sition, for he was detcTiuined not to leave the 
Congress or tlie eountry alone, hut to do w haU ver he wanUal on his own 
account, lie was clear that he would not Ik* able to handle anything in the 
name of tlie Congress. He kne w that his intimate coadjutors w e re under the 
iiuprt‘:ision that he had done gr<*at disservu'^* to the Congress by his wTitings. 
*He was not happy over the Maulana’s reply to the invitation of the Viceroy 
and thought he should have c xplonxi furtlier by seeing him. Yiv wuis glad 
that the Maulana w'ould not refuse an invitation, hut certainly sec the V’iceroy 
on other matters as his refusal on the fomier occasion was decided by the 
terms of the invitation, (iandhi further fell that the door must l>e kept 
c^pen and room should be left fur the standpoint of his i'olleagues, though 
from his own, it was to be shut. Aeix^rdingly, he would not enter the fight 
imnicdiately. He had himself written to the English people that they must 
make peace with Hitler* Chat was liefore France fell. He himself would 
take a step wheoever he was sO iuehued. Otherwise he said he had no advice 
to tender. He had been evolving in his own mind, the idea of a fast and in 
solemn tones and to an attentive audience, he announced lus determination 
that he wislwsd to fast (to death), stating that he had made it a science and 
suggesting that no one should fast and no one should ask to go near him. 
Vicmoaning that all that he had said those three days and done those several 
months had misfired, expressing his own sense ot shame and inquiring. 
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as if in iit'Sfmir, rcAm his strenjjth and povkvt of tongnr wouUl rxhortuiji; 
the Maulana not to get angry, assuring that whntt vrr jHiwrr and virtiu (hnl 
had given him, he had usc^d, adding that he had ti>ld them everythirjg and 
there was nothing left it) tell ami finally asking the blessings of one and all. 
Pin drop sdeiu'e pre% ailed fi>r a txniple <»f minutes. The Maulana Imkkr it 
with the words, “we dare md tietain you. If you ja rmit me, I shall see you 
tomorrow morning/' to whieli Chindhi gave tiie reply witli his w<*nt<ai 
hmnir, '‘of course the Ix^st thing h to let me gt>, and for you l<> take eouns< i 
amongst yourseU « s.“ 

The esseinT of the reply of the Working Toiumittee. ti> the Vurregal 
declaration as well as to the Secretary t*f Statt ‘s statement, has alrend)* Inen 
given. Ih'ej) rt gret was exjiressed that the Hntish th>v<Tnment had rt jeeteti 
the friendly ofT* r of the C t>ngrc\ss, whndi if u(u*t f>tr(1 would ha\e ended Ui<‘ 
deadliH'k and the fongress iu»n eH)'OjHTation. Tin \ only raust d deep pain 
and indignation to t lie Working ( omnutteo and <s>tdirmed its eonvietum that 
India eonld not fuiu tuni within tin* orbit of an imperni! jiower, and must 
attain the status ot a frir and imie jHaidcmt nation. I’hrN' wert' a tlireet 
eneoumgement and nn iti ment to en d dis<'ord and stnfr. The riemand for a 
(onstitmnt Assf-mbiv has iwaii made into an nisn|a rabh‘ l>arMer India .s 
progri ss. I h#' C ongrt‘ss h id pn»|Xivi d that inin«*nty rights slaadd l>e ainfily 
protxa'ted b\ agr^a iin nt with th<' ehadoil n jjrrscntat i\ es of thr ininorities 
i niniTiK ti ! I 1 h«' British authority had lMa*n eiuitinuallv (ip< rating so tis to 
rrnite, nmmtum and aggra\'ate ddTerem'e m liiilia s natiointl lih !!! 'fhere is 
no willingness on the part of the Bntisli (iovi rnnu nt to [iart Vith any piiwer, 
<‘ven for oo-oja rat ion in \%^ir idTort. British lioviTnmeiit would gather 

together and t arry oii with such tlksseiitirnt groups ami individuals as opjiosetl 
llie vn‘W'S of t he ninioi^t y of t he fxople of India!!! 'I'he W(»rking Coinmiitot' 
eanmd lie a party o) at'oepting thf [»ro|>osals eoiKained in tht* staft im nts. * 

Instnietioijs \vrr< issutti to the and tn the ineridxTs (»f tin* Prt) 

N iiu iitl lagislaturt’s to eondt inn the attitudt* ad<»ptfd by tin* Bntisli (toverii 
nn nt at pul>lie mt t tings and olhtTwise and to thf Congn ss Organisations, 
to carry t»n tht‘ir a< toitfts with full vigour and in partu-nlar ti> explain thr 
( ongrtss position and rtoent devolopnit-nts to tin fniblif. A tnot-ting of the 
V.I.t .( . was to be e»)nM ne<i on tho l.^dh of St ptMida r m vit of tlie gravity 
of the situation. 

fowartis tht* (mkI of August. Jawaharlal Nt hru dt t lareti that tlic PtKina ‘ 
B< volution Was tit ad and gtuif . “I'ht- i>iiiv t ourst' h ft to tlie nataui was to 
rrvert to the Harngarli Ht solution ahuig tlie path of sulb rmg and vatTitie#* 
fhe Congress must insist, it was univi rsally frit, on tin* fulh st fn etiorn tt» 
pursue its |K>lieies, when a sunudal war was bt-ing waged with th< deadhet*! 
of w*ea|w>ns, but the fact was that th?' spirit iT Sat\agraha forltatlt tle^ (dm 
grew, from embarrassing their t>pjK>iients. \\ hih' r< t*t*guismg this aspect ol 
the matter, the C ongrevs rt>idd md help fe# hi»g that this ,s< If irn[a»setj res 
trauit must luit Ik* taken to the limit <»f self f*\tineti<m. Tlie ( ongrew, 
therefore, had no desire at the partif ular moment to take tii non-violerit 
rt^isUnrc even if it should lK*eorne necessary .Suiee the Committee dis 
piTseti at Wardha. (windtii detaimxl a few frirmls. Tfjcv vueree(b-<l in pr^' 
vailing ufxm (iandhi to give up the plan of a fast ami ail hit on a formula, 
which wav iiwaiting the ajiproval «*f the Working Ctmmnttee and the A.fd'.Cd 
Still it was iitw^vary that they vlunild all have one mind and gi\ rone nieanii^ 
for their draft rejw lutiou if Ciandhi was to lead them. But to th^t end. it 
was nets svary that they must all know Gandh/s mind, lie did not viHuahse 
•ny I). on the txasiv f>f/lemanding independence. But h# rxmld go *k> far, - 
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**QQ one fthiUi reader help by yaw of mea or oioaey to the Hntuh in the 
war. The bureaucracy liaii our admiration. They arc jihawmg the jyht 
which they arc made.'* Gandhi luid also written, however, recently, sayinjj 
that there were obvious limitations to the nation’s patience. Ttic paticnr<‘ 
of the nation arwl its ronsidcrateness were l>einp taken advant-age of to cnisfi 
the Congress itself. With him, it was not a question of indefiendenct* bid. 
in one seu#u*, of Civil LiU-rty tli^- liberty of the nation's very existence. 

This time Gandhi wouhi not invite hirfiself to jail. He did not wish t«* 
go through that joke. The Hritish (Government could not ai'^c^omiiKKiate him. 
He told Ins friends in Wartlha that he had given up the idea of a fast. Hut 
it wan only for the cx cusion. His feeling was that if he thought he ('ould 
do any thing efTeclive towards <M)., he could not resist a fa.st. However 
much he might Ix' thinking, he *)nlv saw' what ( M). should not Ik\ hut not 
what it should l>e. It was not as if the plan of Satyagraha )iad the unanimous 
«upfK»rt of the Working ('ommittce. If our opponents were wild animals, 
as was thougid U) be the case, the <ifTer <»f Sat yagralia at that juneturc would 
be to pd ourselvi's against them and, it must Im* admitted that d was so. 
Only till then, tliey liail Iwen consuming the nation. Now let the nation 
go voluntarily. The national organisation was being killed and if the nation 
wantfsi to Have its non violenec at that jurictun* the nation’s non-vnolencc 
would itJM'lf die. There was clearly that danger. No matter, how delicate 
the Kituntion, how' critical the position, when th<* national organi.sation was 
itaelf b<Mng irnpiTilhsl, by slow' death by the* firrest of ja rsons like S. K. 1). 
Pallivai of U.F. and others, tlie Congress had no alternative but to tr\ 
Satyagraha on a riguliy narrow scale. (Gandhi wilidetl hght. Kvory warning 
wa« welcxime to him. He was straining every nerve to postfK>ne the event. 
There wa,s a terrdilc agony in him. He would not 'ix* able to justify )us 
exisUmre a,s Cungrt ss leader or Satyagraha leader, unless he chalked out a 
course. Hut if anyone said that h<‘ had weakenetl m his grasp of Satyagraha. 
then he was op< n to convudion till thi* last moment. Tlie ditriculty w’as this 
True. It was tiifheult not to be ol)sesse<i by the fact of there Ixung the cause 
for a quam l. Wh^n there was siudi a eaiise. there ^as no w isdom mretlectmg 
on the course of the (luarrel. Here earne th<‘ difference of views. To Gandhi. 
Satyagraha was an elixir. To a few, at any rate, it migld seem as a mistake . 
(Gandhi felt, tliat if a mistake it was, it was one which he must commit as n 
general. Call it mistake or call it experiment, the count ry had to resort tt» 
it, not for want of any othvr n luetly, but iKcause, though it rnight Ih* trm 
that therr* was no other remedy, the (General must make the ex|Krim<ni 
and therefore adopts this rermdy fully belu ving m it. If the remetiy would 
not have any cfTeet u|w>n the Hntish. tlu n the [>rnnary object of tfie ( ongrt'ss 
in lulopting it to fuxxluee an efTt^ t tm ds own people was always there. Truth 
and non-violence wa re already iHeomiiig bye wonis of popular joke. It wav 
very humorously t>euig said that the COngress had giv< n uj) non-violence at 
Wardha and Truth at Delhi. The former had lost tlie Congress Mahatmaji. 
ami the latter given the Hritisher an excuse to refuse India Swaraj for which 
she had abandoned Mahatniaji. It liHjktxl as if the Congress said tluit by 
defence of India, it meant defetu'e of HriUim in tins war. Such turns and 
twists of language were not for the f>opuhux’ to understand. They would 
require a straight game and uneijuiviHxil advice. They w^ere to get it m 
Bombay. 

The. time came for India to act. She had waittxl for one year. The 
A.l.C.C. was to meet on the I5th of September at Bombay and by that time 
over a v ear w ould have elapsed since the outbreak o( the war. The Congress 
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had bren caught like a nut in a cracker betwet'u jt-s twoarms. The younger 
section hjul been mistaking its delay for cowaniice. The Govenunent had 
been misinterprebng its consideratencsis for weakness. Hut reijanllcss of 
either, it had carried on in pursuit of its own judgr^^ent so as not to emlmrrass 
Britain which was in distress. It not selectixl the time for a liglit. It 
was Nature's decree then Unit they should prot'eith If people were thinking 
of having a cinnfortable tune of it when |hcv spoke of safety, the highest 
comfort would arise from mere inertia, trusting themselves to the gcHniwill 
of Britain. Britain, the moment, the war bn>ke out, t<H>k a step wliich no 
seirrespeeting ^nation would agr^x' to. When the British lion rtmrtxl against 
Uic German eagle, India was treated like the tail of the lion w hich must follow 
the hea^i. For, while ex ery dominion was txinsirfted, Indus's belligtTency xvas 
taken for granted. Would itandhi lead the movement ? Maulana Aiuiil 
had stated tiiat Mahatmaji was going to Bombay and would lead the move 
ment. He felt the insult to the nation in the tix^atment acHHinkxi to the 
eountry more ilian lie had at any i>ther time or fur any other act of tiir 
British. He was dlstrt^ssed over the whole situation. People ask cxI whether 
the eountry was prepartxl for Sntyagralia. In the first phuv, pixfauruttoii 
litd not mean men, money or material. Preparation for Satyagraha was 
largely a question of atrnt>sphere. We must have a general atmosphere of 
non-violenee for mass ftisolx'dienre. There was not that at inosplu re. There 
was tiie incentive which inatle CM), irresistible. \ on must df*vis<* a foniiula 
ViV which the inevitahle hap|vrrH^i. Vet thy atmosphere should not react 
against us. It was (rue that Gandhi saal that there w'a% violenee in the 
atmosph<Te, even as he IumI said there was fxxrruption in the Congress. You 
must interpret it as yoi> would ^jnter]>ret the admonition of tlie heail of a 
|oint family to his ( litl<lrt n al>out the extravaganre in the home rxjM nditijri * 
fherr iruiiscipline “in mutual r<-lationships, arut gf*neral (irganisation. 1/ 
was not decent for a nc ighlK»ur to fling these (Titicisms against the head of 
the joint family. Th«’ admoiutions were in the nature of intros[w*rtion. 
(»andhi was tlie founder of the Satyagraha movement. He adr}ionishe<l ins 
follciwers fiT their exeeSKes with a view to bring oriler in the organisid ion. 
Where in tlie world haxe you eome across the heiul of a publu' orgumsiition 
saving publicly that there is cornjptpm in lus orgam.sation ? If (*audhi 
said these ttungs. it was with a view bi bettering the internal eoralition of 
the ct'Untrs' and organise it Ixdfer for the great struggle wliieh must sooner 
or lat< r take )>laee. 

** W hile this is so. tin fart remains that relations Ix lwef ii this <'^>nnlry 
and PIngiaini had reaclnsi a stage when apart fnuii the <s>n<Jitions of tin 
(siuntry a struggle was nuuie irn vitaVile. These might Ik* <*onfIirtmg jKwiitioiis- 
(V>nfhets hati to Ik* re<x>ncil<*d. For the world was fnl] of <s>mfirt»mi‘ies, and 
it nruiid not conduct its affairs merely r»n tlie basis of law or logic. 

The A.I.G.t . which met in liombax mi Sept. !.*» and Hi, HiiO revu we/i 
the situation as it devrlfq>e<i fluring j>revious twt> months and ileclar«*tl that 
the Dfdhi Resolution confirmed by the A-I.( at PiKani no longer wppInxJ. 
It had lapjMxl It stated that the self imjxm’d restraint of the (‘ongress 
not be taken to the extent of selGextinction aial added that the Gongress 
must insist on the fullest freedom to pursue its f>oliey hasf'd on non violc ntx . 
Tlie Congress hari, however, iu> desire at that moment to externi non vmlent 
resistance, -(shmild it Ix^iwrie necessary) bc^yond what was rcxjuimi U*r the 
preservation of tlie liberties of the people. 

A new chapter was opening at Horid>ay in the middle of S<q*leml>er. 
A year and a fortnight had passed since the outbreak of the war, Kvery 
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effort had bc<*n iriade to avoid conflict with Britain durin|f her distress. 
Even Gandhi's leadership was foregone. The vow was broken at Poona, 
hut the fruit was not forthcoming. It only ramAirK-d for the prodigal son to 
return to the father after wasting his talents,— e*inpty handed, repentant, 
trustful and importunate. Nor was there need for much of importunity. 
For filial duty might fail, but paternal affection remained intact. The warning 
of the fiatriarch might s^Trn hyper ‘^thical to a f)rr>geny, sU*ef>cd in mundane 
ideas, but the passing h>lly is soe»n forgiven*. The retuniing w*is<iom of the 
stniying fold back to the shepherd made things easy. The tension in Bombay 
would have iK’cn great had it not l>cen widely bruited abrojrid that Gandhi 
was r(*suming his old generalship and that battle would t>c given to the British. 
Only the nation wi*uld have to give irnplirit olMMiieme. Non-violence was 
again to Ik? re-installe<i on the throne of powe.,**, as the arbiter of national 
and international tlispuU«s. , Despite all thesi^* rrassuranees the atmosphere 
was tens(‘ hut tense not with fear or trefudation l>ul with a ('t^rtain expectation 
and a certain ho[K* unfolding thernsi lv'es Iw fore the national vision. 

Before coiiimencing the prcM'ee<liiigs at the A.I.C .G.. thePnsident made 
u statement reviewing tlie course of i vents, since its Poona session. (See 
Hulletin 5 October 1910 pp. 1 t4) 22.) 

The Working C'ommittre passeii two important resolutions, one relating 
to the KUsjK'usion of C ivil Disobedience, and the otlier relating to Keralii 
affairs. 7'licy wanted to ensun* a f>erfect peace aiai tranquillity and an 
aimosphere of n<»n»\ loleiice througlaait the country Iwfore it inaugurated 
Satyagraha, But tin' <»vcnts of Kerala on the 15th Se[)teinl>er in whii h a 
Sub-InHjieetor of Police had l>een stoned to desaVh wt re highly (Jisturliing 
and it was tlaaight nrs^essary to send a coinnwtttM* to enquire in the 
iHimplaints of indiseipline brought against the K. I*' ( . C. and the dis- 
turbiuiees tliat took pia<‘(' at tlie meetings mi tin' 15th distant. The Work- 
ing (Vimrnittee further “called ujvon (ill the (‘ongress organisations to stop 
all Civil Disol>e<lirn<'e, individual or ollftr, ptnding dttinib' instructions 
from Cbiiuihi who reganled the susj>ension as unlispcnsnble to the success of 
hi.s forthcoming interview with the \'ux‘roy. fis a t<\si of th(‘ discipline of the 
registered and unregistered Cx)ngrcssmen and all Congnssmindetl men and 
women and also n.s a short course of olKxbence (<» law lHTi>rt' recourse to Civil 
DisoV>ediciice (shoulil it IxH'ome nect'ssary ).“ 

Within less than a fortnight of the Itombay, meet ing on t he 2t>t h Septem- 
l>er, Mr, Amery s|H»ke on< e again, this time at the Ov t rseas League. In high 
flown language he trailed tlie Indian idealsof Freedom aiui said : — ''Whatever 
the domestic iMilitica! difficulties that confront us in this peruKl of transition 
m India, it is a iMind of union Ixdwccn Indians and ourselves, and for us a 
source of legitimate pride, that the ideals of Freeiiom which animate them 
has had their fountain head here. But he reverted to the bimlcn of his 
song and emphasixixl the veliement disagrtx'mcnt among Indiari.s themselves. 
“ ’Die C.ongre?is party,'* he said, “objects on grounds of l^arliamentary demo- 
cracy to the infhiemT which the Act eoni^it^s to autocratically govcnied 
States. The States on their fide have shrunk from the extent of interference 
in their afTairs conceded to the elected majority in the Central Legislature. 
The Great Muslim wmmunity refuses to entrust its fate to the control of a 

fiermanent Hindu Majority ’* Mr. Amery also drew the conclusion 

that it was “ the prospec't of constitutional progress that had intensiHtti 
differences which were' dormant under autoc'ratic control.** 



CIL\FrEU X 

Satyaqraha OCTO^Sk, MHO 


OruT the whirlgi^ of lime broujjht to an lidnunfi^ world the happy 

rv ent of anotht'r birthday, the7*iof the series of (»andhi wht n the world was 
enj^a#jed in its holiHuiust, alone amonj^st the eivihmi humanity sUvnds liuha 
with its a^'-long lesson of and i^naxiuill on earth. Hut how can we 

ensure the play of these emotions, if we jilk)w a conifHd^tive eivilixation to 
make its onslaughts on SiH ie^y ? Tlu* joint family of the home, the Varna 
shrama Dharma of the mdividuu! and soeiety. the daily praye r of the ptaijilr 
for tlie welM>em>j t>f the wtirld -all point to the* one h sson of imtions 
*<*lf-sunieien( , self csnitaimsi uiul self-reliant. Sm h a divine iHinsummatuin 
is [a>ssjl>le onl\ when eneh basal nmt is likewise* self t'*>ntninfNl. It nu'iins in 
i>ther v\oids that our v illa^^^es shonhl let‘<l and (lot he t hemsfd vrs, t hat (owns 
should cease to be parasitic while the wlade (‘ounlrv must slu‘d |.^re<al and 
et »\ ( tovijcru ss . Khudi. th< rt f«»re, form*' the basis of the lu V' onler anil 
Khaddar is not a n«‘w tlun^. for it bus been there from tinu* immemorial up 
to 1 idle Hast India t\»mpany mad(' its mom \ for two (( idunesi by 

sr!bnj 4 Khaddar and later by killing' it. Li;t us r(*\ ivj* it !»>' a subvention 
that each eust<*mer pass b) way of extra price Ixcuuse-the tiovernnienl 
would m^t j«ay tie ( umnlative amount in the form of a State aid. Th(‘ 
7 1st birthday day e<*l< brat(‘d the previous year saw the jijreat saint, statesman. 
philosoph(T putting' ^ortli lus Iw-st eflorts to stem (he tide of batth* Ix'twern 
India and ItriUiim* And In* had even exb*nd('d the ran^e of lus hopes and U^e 
domain ot tiis elTorts la yond Hritain for he wrote lus famous li ttiT to Hitler 
as soon as the War hiui broken <Mft. After strenuous efforts ov<*r a year in 
wlueii h<* had writteji his famous lettir “To ls\*ry Itritori ’’ and for whieh hf 
^'ot a curt rt plv from tke* Ifntisli IVemier. 'I'he letter is piiblislu'd Ixdow. 

' TO KVERV HUITON” 

In 1 I addresstxl an aj)peal to cV(*rv Hnlon m South Afra u (*n la'half 
of my ('ountryriif'n who hud |.,x>ne there as lalvounrs or tra<i«’rs and tlicir 
iissi>tants. It had its efb ct. However important it was fnaii mv v rewjajuit, 
tin* <*ause whieh I f>]eadf*d th< fi was lUMj^nitK ant rompared with tin* cans* 
which pn»fiipts this appeal. I ap|Ka! to e\cr\ Hnton, wh«'r< ver he may lx 
now, to accept th<’ method of non- vi<den<*r instead of that of war for th( 
adjustment of relations betwfen nations and other matters. \ (>ur statesmen 
have deelartsi that this is a war on i>ehalf n( den oeraev. Idiere are many 
(dher reasons jrivm ui justitieation. "i On know the/n all by lu ari. I su^ifcsut 
tluit at the end f>f the war, whietiever way it ends, tliere w ill be no dertKxracy 
left to represent demiK'raey'. This war has drs«f nde<l ujmui iiiankimi as a 
curse and a warning. It is a eurse inasmuch as it is bruUdisni^ man on a 
s(’ale hitherto unknown. All distinctions iK’^wf'fn ciirnbatantii and non 
(Ximbatants have Ixen abohslKHb No one and nothmi:; is to be s|»ar<aj. 
Lying has l>een rnimati to an art. liritain was to dc‘fcmJ small nationahties 
One by one they have vannihed, at least for the time fH*ing. It is also a 
warning. It i.^ a warning that, if mdxKly n iuh the* w riting on the wail, rnar^ 
will he re<iuc**<l U> the ‘ate of the fx^ast, whom he is slmmmg by his mannem. 

I read the writing when the hostilitiea broke out. Hut I had not tlie etiurage 
to say the word. G<id given me the courage to say it UTore it is too late. 
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“I appeal for reji^tion of hostilitiei^, not l>e<*aiise you are too cxhaustctl 
to but becau«je war is bad in ei?sence. You want to kill Nazism. You 

will never kill it by its indifferent adoption. Your ?;oldiers are doin^ the 
HHjme work of destruction as the Omians. The only difference is that 
perhiifMi yours are not as thoroi^h as the Gfmmns. If that lx* so, yours will 
soon acquire the same thoroii^finess as tlu irs, if md much jpreater. On no 
other condition can you win tlu* war. In other words, you will have to bf- 
more ruthless than the Nazis. No cause, •however just, can warrant the 
indilMTriniirmte slaughter that is rm ininute by minute.* I su^^est that 

a cause that fiemands tlie inhumanities that arc t>ein|» perpetrated today 
cannot l>e calk*d just. 

**I do not w an# Hritain lc» la* dcfeate<b nor do I w ant her to 1 k^ victorious 
in a trial of brute strenijtfi, whether cxpresse<l Ihrou^fh the muscle or the 
bmin. \*our rniisculiir bravery is an established fart. Neetl you demon 
strate tfiut your brain is nlsf> as unrivalhsl in df struct ive jK)W’eT as your 
imiscle ? I hope yeai do not wish to enter into such an undij^nified compcti 
tion with the Nazis. I venture to prisent you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest solidiers. I want you to fi^ht Nazism without 
arms, or, if I arn to retain the military terminolo^ry, with non-violent arms. 
I would like. you to lay down the anus you have as heinp useless fhr saving 
\'ou or }iiimanii\ . You will invite Herr Hitler and Signor l^fussolini to take 
what they want of the <*ountries you rail your jxissessions. Let tiuin takr 
|K>siw:*ssion of your fieautiful buildin^js. You will p^ive all thes<\ hut neither 
your souls, nor your minds. If these j.^entiemm eh<K>s(* to cKx'upy your 
liomes, you will allow yourself, man, woman and child, to be sl)nij:fhtereib 
hut you will n'fuse ti) owe alleffianee Ui them. 

**This pnx'css f»r met I khI, w hich I have eallt'd non- violent non-eo-operation, 
not without considerable success in its nse in India. \'hur representatives 
in India may deny my claim. If they do. I shall ftcl s«>rry for them. The\ 
rnny tell you that our non co-operation Vas not wholly non-violent, that 
it was lK>rn of hafrtd. If they that testim<»ny. I waai’t deny it. Harl 
it hc'en w'fiolly non-violent, if all tlir non-eo-operatmns had beam filhxi with 
Ij^ocxlvvill towards you. I make Ixild to say that you who arc* India's m/Lsters 
w'ould have hexome her |>upils and. .wutli much greater skill than we have , 
Y>erfeeted this mateliless weapon and mv\ the (ierman and Italian friends’ 
menace with it. Indeed the history of Fairope durin^r tlic past few months 
would then have txxn spare<i seas of iniHH'ent bl(HHl, the rape of so man\ 
small nations, and the or^y of liatnxb 

**Tliks IS no appeal made by a man who dew's not know' his business. I 
have been praetisinfr with seientihe pre<'ision non-violeiu'c and its possibilities 
for an unbroken peruxi of over fifty years. I have applied it in every walk of 
life, domestic, institutional, eemnomie and jHilitioal. I know of no single 
('ase in which it has failcfl. Where it has .seemed sometimes to have failed. 
I have ascribed it to my inqierfeetions. I elaimeti no perft'ction for myseJf. 
But I do claim to Yyc a passionate seeker after Truth, which is but another 
name for God. In the course of that search the discovery of non-violence 
came to me. It spread in my life mission. I have no interest in living; 
except for the prosecution of that mission. 

**I claim to have l>ccn a lifelong and wholly disinterested friend of the 
British j>cople. At one time I used to Ix' also a lover of your empire. 1 
thought that it was doing good to India. When I saw that in the nature 
of things could do no gix)d, I used, and am still using, the non-violent 
mcthixl to fight Inipcriaiism. Whatever the ultimate fate of my country . 
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my love for you remains, anti will reniain, undiminisheti. My non* violence 
demands universal love, and you arc not a small fmrl of it. It is that K>ve 
which has prompted my appeal to you. 

“May God j^ftve power to every wonl of nime. In Uis name 1 l>ej»an it> 
write this, anti in His name I ckxse rt. May your statt^sinen have the wistionv 
and couraije to respond to my appeal. I am telliniJ His Kxecllenry thr 
Viceroy that my services are at thr d»s|iysal of llis Majesty's Ciovrrninenl. 
should they consider them of miy practical use in ailvaneinjj the ohjn't of 
my appeal.’' 

He found the demon of war spreadiiiji; Ins tentacles far and wule over 
Europe, which instead of softening tin* heart of Hn tain towanls ludui, 
hardened it ever more, lannetl it and stiffeneil it aiul nnnlc it callous lx yoiul 
comprehension. • 

Gandhi’s gospel nevcrtliclcss held the field, his teaching of over 55 years 
of public life had Imx'U recalhsl during the birthday week. The steps and stages 
by which Iiulia had workrt! up to its tliird campaign of Satyagraha were 
once again plac<^d l>efore th<‘ fuihli<’ and tlu se may well l>r passetl in panorama 
before Uie readers on the* t'\r 4)f descTibing tfie i N’cnts of the Mrd Great 
('arnpajgn. 

Hostilities broke out (*u the ITtlv of October, when Vniobha Hhuve 
ofTered .Satyagraha as the fir^t Satyagrahi. by refH'ating the pledge which 
ran as follows: “ It is wTung to help this British war cfTort with nu*n or 
money. The onlv rrmetlN' to w IVr is to resist aliw'afs by non-violent reMstatu'c. 

It was well known that the second was !<» b<‘ JawaharLil Nehru. TluTe 
was a c'cj'tain amount oGdouht as to whether tin* first to oiler Satyagruiia 
should not have b<'en the Prx'.siUent of th<* C^>iigr< ss himsi lf or any one oi 
his worthy eoIIeaguA but Gandhi madi* no seen t of liis linn eonvietion thul 
no one of th«itie i^nmc u|> b) liis standard (Vinoba s) of n Satyagndn. IJe 
fK>ssess<xi in a rare measure the art of |ileasant speaking Partieularly whe n 
the tilings to be sjxiken were unjilifasant . Jawaharlal was to <>irer Satyagraha 
on the 7th November. He was sent for by (diiidhi. i hi his rt lurn home, 
he wasam^UsJ on the 2#th OetolMT at ('heoki Hallway Station in ar Allahahad. 

The sele^ction of one individual t4» start the euihpaign for ac’lneving 
frccilom of speech at th<* end of w hich certainly lay independener iip|>eared to 
some minds highly lofelleetual. liighly patnuta', highlv courageous and 
highly self' sacn being iis almost l>orderirig4»ii a jokt . In tin* lirst place, tie 
limited ob^<x’t appared to be inserutal>le aral then the limited eliaracbr ol 
Satyagraha c!Ovenng only indivulunl <’ivil tiisolMxlienee and biuilly the luniUtl 
start with one whose anteixxients wi re not known U> (x rtani memlKrs of tie 
Working Committee. If he* was not known i \ <ui in that imufed eirele ol 
eminent men, it was Ixxauve, N'inobii Wfniid not eek puhheity because Dm 
lamplight of the Gonstruet tve Pr< ‘gramme wxaild not < ast< the same lengthening 
shadow. s as the lime light of fM>litie^. But to (dinrlhi, hr was dear. r€S|>ceU’<l 
and idealistic, — a dear friend, a re%f>e< ted f» How worker, ari<l an ideal 
Satyagrahi. 

*’ He IS next to me, the iK st ex|H>nent and^emUMimient »>f non-violence 
I use tlu* word aiinost txx au.se he has taken the eult tjf non* violence from me 
He has buruxl hirnwdf in a f)HrtiruIar lor ality m the Constructive Progranuiie 
He has greater p<»wer of eon<*entralion than niyvlf. Ills imUfiathy of war 
is bom of*pufe non 'Violence.’' Then Gundht wux to bike Jawahariid. He 
sought the approval f th<* Working ('orninittce for hts programme. He 
bad, no doubG been given the power but to usw it he thought he rnuat have 
their mjppart behind lum. He was anxious also that they ihould uiKlentand 
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tiie whole yK>sition. Those who stayed t>chind should not go to jail delibe- 
rately or through carelessness. Tlie fomier would lx* criminal, the latter 
excusable but wrorjg. This im|>osfxi a mighty restraint on the part of the 
country winch must immers<r itself in the ('onstructive Ihx^amrne (C.P.). 
For the C.P, was much more than Civil DisoUtlience (C.D.j* In C.D. one 
might make u rnistuke. not so in (‘.P. The CM*, would create an clcctrie 
atmosphere. If all went in jail tl^ey would lose the Constructive Programme 
iiiid <H>uldn't do anything in jail. He was clear in hi.s mind that no C'origress* 
man should go to any [>iace an<l ask p<-opIe not to pay or f>iirticif>ate in war 
effort for a great danger would arise out of it. What would hapfK^n after 
the arrest of Vinoba ? Of (‘oursi- (iandhi would give permission io Jawalmriai 
but (’ouki not batches of people Ik‘ taken? 7‘he djfliculty, however, was how 
was (iandhi to know who was true and who was not true amongst those who 
had signcfi the ple<lge ? So, be la gan with one and made it two and it 
rcst^^j with him what lat<T he .should do. If there should be anarchy in the 
rncantifiie, he would be [irepanng his materials for meeting it. Like Columbus 
sailing witli four, two of whom were taking the soundings, he would be 
sounding the defittjs of feelings in the country. After .semling Vinoba 
and Jawaharlal, it would be for him to fat'e, the (jiiestion whether he shouki 
use the reserve. Tlu*rc was a feeling on the one hami. tliat ii heginning with 
one should not l>e made light of. Did not Daiuli March Ingin thuswisw*? 
An humlde Ix girming would have grt at pol< id ialities. But such a view- would 
not apf>ertl to all. If <»ne |K‘rson*should go. would not, the thing Knik artificial ? 
If that oTH- was a part of a scries, jMfiple could undcrstaml. Kvery IkhIv 
w'anted to j)rea('li ev<'M n'sistaiicc. If they spoke and were n()t arT«st(*d. the 
proceSsS would of tlie pacifist tirand. I'hey would speak w ith teiu|><Tateness 
and grntlemanliness, but whence wouhl the elect nc aftnosplicre emanate ? 
Would in»t the imnicdiate efifeet lx* to end this struggh' wdiieh (Gandhi wanted 
to I>egin ? Again to say that no CongTf'ssman .sliould sp(aik on the war, 
would not (hat lx* opjwised (o the instructions of the A. I. CM', and the W.C. 
Hiat tli<- ('ountry should carry on pnipagaiula ? They were in the month of 
0('tobcr, its middle, the next two weeks would be intensive* propaganda for 
enrolling Congress niemlK'rship, - pmjiRganda in evt ry village to visiialLse 
the [»eopl<*. To stop all this and say that X'inoba would begin at Wardlw 
dal not aj>}»eal to all. 

The alrnosphere would (ertainlv not be fleetrifuai that way. No 
one knew \’inoba. Should they not at least interpret what X’lnoba was 
iloing ? One man <'ould not electrify witli 999 keeping quiet. Ciandhi 
thought otherwise, it was a preteiH^* to say that the whoh* of India was with 
them then. The C'ongreSvS would only be able to indit'ute its position to the 
world and furnish a {>r<M>f to it that it would not ilie in ignomin} . This 
was a preparation for n dejully war and he was not pr< |>anxi to allow every 
signatory to the pleilgn* to gt> to jail. The thmight of Vinoba came to him 
after he returned from Simla. C»andhi s approai h to th<" pniblem w'os unique. 
There couUl be more than one approach to the firohlcrn and fundamentallN 
people in close proximity had ditTerent a}>f>roa<’ius. It might b<‘ surprising 
for oiu* school of thinkers to licar that no jxditical results were intended. 
The freedom of Hindustan, they said, not civil Iilx'rty, should be the objective 
To shift tlv' emphasis suddenly fn>ni one to the other was not only a mistake 
but was darmerous as well. They wrere not of the view* that thty had decided 
not to take power, whenever there is the sight of power they should jump to 
grasp it. To place a hmitetl demand before the wwld is wrong. To stop 
all meetings wtnild be to break Cue back of people and create an atmosphere 
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of depression. Under no circ'uinstancc should a Hidr\|)rt'tui tu 

masses be jfiven up. To avoid nTert iux* to war would Im artilinal. Kvrrv 
one was keen and curious to know what was txunin^. The lirsi >U y> should 
doubtless W a cautious one, at the same tune, The [>syeholo^Mrai {nirt 

of the mass pn^parution was most essential. It was iuhh ssiirv so to act that it 
must I>e lK‘iievtxi that the Con;[jress w^as serious. Evil miruh'ti iHSJph* should 
b<‘ made aware of this earnest as{X"ct» of th?^ dynamic natun' of tlie movement. 
The first step iimst not Ik* so line and so slender that |HHiple may not see it. 
The first pirson must Ik* a wtll known ('onj^rt^ssman. iiaudlu was at the 
other end. If |HX)pie didn't understand one man start mjt', iu* oouhl not 
think of any other method, lie had no fear that jxsijde would not understand 
this method. Hut liis hand wouUi relax aiui weaken wHu n any of Ins I'o 
workers doubted the wisiloirf (d’ tlie pnKxniure. He had rept’afolly said that 
his mind and vision w i re not on a mass eivil disolKxlKMu te Tin* eounlry 
was not firepartxl for it tluai. Tht^ maftTials re<|uin‘d w(T<' not at haml. 
No one liati [>repared tht‘ [Ksiph^ for it. If was all ea>v to talk of nnli pendenee. 
Ibally in a sense it zvas liefore them. If the\ (‘uulii not take it. it was tlu ir 
own fault. The Kn^^dish eoulil lad ^i\<' it tei tlieiu. /ra/e/x/a/efiee, so lon^ 
as it was an (tnf>ty word, they c'ould talk aU>ut it; when, however, it hsl 
to a iletennnnai (suiiiiu t of stru^i.de, it was stefpped r\f n at* the |H»mt ot 
taikini* lu n, therefore, tla v retoNt-nd th<‘ fmalorn t»t s|K(<‘h they j||ol 

thf‘ real mdepi ndeiK'e of aetioji. 'fh<' President ha<l liK own <loul»ts whetluT 
he tsiuld ('ontinue in otliie uiel diM’liarj^e his dutH‘s. wliiU' sueh a limit^ai 
movement was on. liutthev were luotnentarw 

Sn A inoba eiuiiinenorti his Satva*rraha (»n tiie moruinj,j t»f the tTlIi 
Oetolnr l)y (ielivenyt^ an anti wnr sp('ee|j m I la* \ illujkTt' of Paunar. where la 
residrs, live nnk'* from \N ardha. Neither was the meetin^^ [iroliibited 
nor w;is he arrested. Instead, thr press thn>uffh<1ut India was vvarnrd a^fain'»t 
tri' in^ puldieity to his sp< < eh( " < 11 * amiounein^' his aetiv ities and pm^nunfiK . 
He iTU>ve<i fnim v illain- to village tui foot addressinp^ met tin^s. He was 
arrested on the ?Ist of ()< tolwT and j^iven u iij^ht sente nce e>f thn c montiis 
His speeches as the Is? d< hverr’d in the Jtrd j.rrt'at ('aiiipaij.ni of Satyujfrulia 
carrirti w itli th( in a (a rtain histone sij^nufK anee and value but hmiUiVioiis 
of space forbid tlu ir rrj>roduet ion InTe. 

The s(*<‘ond ('orn K tiuii was that of Jaw aharlai. It was not, liowever, a 
((Uivudion for Saf\ aj^raba. it was for u huge publu' meeting addresseel liy him. 
If th( 1 sL ('onvietion was notable for its bghtiiesu, the se».'ond wus noU»nou% 
for its Seventy. Hut the Satyagrahis in India have never tak(*n note of the 
length of their imprisoninents. 'J la y have all along gone to Jail ( lu'erfuJJy 
and rernaunxi in unpriii^ininent, s|>inning, reading and writing, falling ill and 
rccovtTing, dying on reU asc or m prisons. 

Jawaiiarlal had just cxunpleted a tour in the U P. to have tir-st Itand 
knowledge of the preparexiness of the various distriets m (\J*. for the coming 
campitign of Satyagraim. Of course, he dehvt red a lUifnlK r of K^iewdie^ 
explaining all things to ail men in the existing situation. li( was inviUxi to 
VVardlia and on his return he was arresifed on JWst of Oclolxr 

The Magistrate who truxl Jiim wjiiteiiced him to 4 yei^m. 

TIk' moment that Satyagraha Ixgan in right earnest, the Siati»7fUifi, 
tdiUxl by Mr. .^rthur Moore, wlio eiaimed to \h: a friend and a<lrntrer of (dindin, 
opiiuxi a column headcxl Crank’s Corner for niCor|xir at mg Satyagraha new, 
thcmri. 

On Noverab<"r 17th *Sardar PaUl was taken into custeKiy. die waji not 
tried on any particular charge but waji arresbd and detained indefinitely* 
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There was a rush of j>e<)ple offerinj' Satyagraha in the different parts of the 
<xiuntry. Gandhi issui-d a statement in which he once again warned the 
countT>' that “extra precautions must be Uiken to prrvxnt demonstrations 
following the am*st of leaders/" In the following week, a numb<‘r of import- 
ant Iciuiers were arrested m difTerent pnjvinees. All spi'ctacular dtunonstra* 
tions were stnetly avoaleti and when Sri B. G. Kher» ex^Prernier of Bombay 
was arrentcd. the Bombay (ioverndr issue<l iiistructions that “every courtesy 
should Ik* shown to Mr, Khcr." Mr, Ainery, however, was lacking Ixith in 
courtesy and J«*nse of humour and m answer to a question (concerning the 
arrests of former ministers, lie said : 

“ Congrc-ssmcn in prison will Imve plenty of opportunities for 
c‘orres|H>nd(‘ricc and study. At the end of the war, they could bring 
foward a const met i\(‘ly thought out plan, ii{K>n which Indian public 
opinion could work and wdindj could then Ik* convcrtetl into actuality 
vTitli the minimum delay." 

Bv the end of NovemlK-r. most of the ministers and parliamentars 
secretari<*s and many rm'rnlRTs of the A.l.C.C. found their way to jail. There 
was perf<K*t j»eace and order, excejit for one or tw^) incidents, wdiich marrtti 
the g<Kxl name of the movement txiwards the end of NovemlxT 1940. When 
the premier of Bihar was arri^st^sl. a crowd gathered and made demon.stra- 
tiona, which l<*d to a latlii charge by the [Kili(X‘.in Patna. In Lahore likewise 
there was a lathi ghurge by the police following the arrest of Mian Iftikuruddin, 
the President of (he INmjab IV when, while he was b<‘ing taken to the 

|K)lic(’ station, iin unknown )M‘rson in the crowd was rcj>ortcd“to have 
thrown u bruk bat at th<* fKilice. (hindlu therefore took jirciautions by 
aending instnu’tions to P. C’. (',S. that notice of Satyagraha Ik* given only to 
local auth<»riti(‘s and that public iiotdication wiis not ncct‘ssary. 

'rhe m w' year saw th<‘ President arrestpd and also witnessed tiie decision 
of the Jamiat nl I ' Irma to join th«‘ Satyagraha rno\ eriK‘nt. In the N. W. F, 
Ib*ovincc (h<* PremuT who otTered Satyagraha was^ arresU^l and released. 
Dr. Khan Saficb r< prated his activitu^s but was not arrc*sted again. In C'.P. 
the Government ( cast d to arrest Wi>meri Satyagrahis. 

In tlir month of NovcrnlMT 1940. the Congress membeni of the Central 
Legislature, who wen* asktxi by the Working Committc‘C in August 1939 
not to attend its meetings, exeipt to retain their plac'es* teehiucally were 
permitted to attend the special session in that mgnth in onier to throw out 
the liimiu*e bill relating to tlie war and demonstrate to the wide world that 
India was not with the Government in war efTort. Mr, Bhulabhai, the leader 
of the opposition, referrtd in the coursr* of his speech to the demand for a 
National Government and said “wdiat is denuuMit'd is a very simple, easily tlexi- 
l>le, workable arrangement. We wunteii no revolutionary change during the 
course of the w*ar, VV'hat the rtrsult is, is know n to every body. And now af>art 
from the Congress, afmrt from those who have sjxiken, every single individual 
representing public opinion has realised that what Britain wants is that we 
should lend our name, that w€ should lend our inoniJ support, we should place 
all our material rcsourcTS and that we shouki be their instruments in carrying 
on this war and popularising them. In »dher words, we should work for our 
masters. Thatdemand, I am quite certain, w ill not be met and c;^not be met". 

SinmJtaneously with the oj>eriing of the campaign the object of which 
was to establish the right of s|>cech, the right of free expression of opinion 
in writing was also taken away by a special ordinance which was promulgated 
m OctolKT 1940 and Gandhi gave up the publication of his three weeklies from 
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November onwards. The details rclatinu to this are dealt with at Icniijth in 
the chapter dealing with the press. 

IVi'ember, *40 a new crisis was already lirewmg** says tfig 

;t>ttrr*aiijrf*’ in the spx-ial annual number (1U41) of the Hindustan 
Delhi [>age 91. ‘Tt is now known though at the time a lot of rnysterN 
shrouded it, that Mahatma Gandhi addressed an ojKm letter to Hitler liuring 
last Christmas which while offering unpaliitablc adviiT to the Nan Dictator, 
(XMitaincd some eaiidul exprt^ssfon of opinion abtnit Hriti-sh rule m India 
Tlie Government would not allow its Ixung transmit Uxi uhrxnui puhlishtd 
in the innintry. The fact soon became known and apj^xured in several 
papers. (2) S<K>n after came a statement by Gandhiji on the payment ol 
tines by Satyagrahis which the press was advised it shoMld not publish, as 
it trttiisgres.se*<l the provtsioiB of the Defemv of India Huirs. (3) A third 
st iteinent hy (iandfuji on the arrc'st of the Congress IVesident and tlie fututi 
<»i Satyagraha movement was similarly sought to Ik" supjircjistd.’* 

• * * * 

hile the 'ban on the two statementN rcftTrenl to was clearly un* 
reasonable, it is known now that (hindhijt himself with<lrew', at leiutt for 
the tune being, the Hitler letter in defertine to the very strong view held 
by t)ie i»ov*rriimcnt in the matter * 

The fKjsition as it emergtd full 12 months and o\ i r after the conuiience 
mcTit of the war, was not only no better Iwit was getting uteiulily wome 
All tlie ♦iarne, Gandhi m a statement issinsl in ()t tot>rr said*; 

Nevertheless I will not are<’p! <iefrat, 1 must strive to have the 
truth a^lmittrdjiy {he Hritfsh pesijile that the bar to India's freetlom 
lies not m th«‘ Congress's or any (dher parties’ inability to {ircKiiice 
an agrre^eiiient wlm li is m its nature im|>osMhle. but that it undoubtedly 
lies m tlie British disinidmi^tion in *loing the obvimmiy right thing. 
My purjMise was to have no ground for misunderstanding and to tight, 
if there- were t(» l>e a tight, only on well drhnetj nwtuesi and without 
bitterness. I want to enter the tight with the hopr4hat it* very fairness 
will (s)m[Kd the mognition that Intlia deserves iK'tter treatnient not 
riierel) from thf‘ British but fruiu all nations of the earth • ♦ • * 

The imnuHiiate issue is the right of existence, i.r., the right of selfexprcji 
.Sion winch bnmdiy put, means free s|K'reh Thi* (dngre** wanCs 
frecsiom not nu r< ly fur itsk lf but for all. the only retsmint Ijfung ob*er 
vance of non violcme. I holtl that the condition answers all the dilli 
cuUie» by wht»ms<K*\ rr raiMd. ' 

in his January IU41. speceh when the Viceroy made a dt*rlaration that 
the British Goverimient's objective was Dominion Statu* of the VVestmuinUT 
type and gave the assurance that their concern was to reduce to the mmirnum» 
the interval la'twetm the exusting cxiiistilution and iKirnmion Statu*, hu also 
nmiie a reference to the re*jgiiatiori u( C'ongn-\s Ministries arwl to fu* hope 
that the mmisters woultl come back to their phu'es very *<KUi. 


Strikes . 


Gandiii h|LS opined tfiat diaciplinary action would l>c taken against 
( origrrssmen who in Ihcir mdividuai capacity organise a strike rnovcrnrnl 
and use coercion or * ’olencc in furtherance of the movement He aUo 
authorized nationalist minded buameasmen to scf-k th^ aid of Congrea* 
Committees injitead oLmviting the Police. 
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Jawaharial's conviction and sentence for 4 years R. 1. was made the 
subject of an interpellation in the House of Cormnom, where on November 
7th, Mr. Amery made light of his sentence when he stated, “obviously it is 
not a question of altering a whole constitutional problem, bc^cause a particular 
individual has been trial by the courts/' 

A fortnight later Mr. Amery made liome surprising remarks about the 
sentence passed on Jawabarlal Nehru. “In any case," he said. “Pandit 
Nehru’s sentence was a matter not for the executive but for law. If the 
scntencf? is judgeil by him to be excessive he has the right of appeal. In 
any case, lie has In-en in prison under the ‘A’ eatcgt)ry, under which he is 
allowed lK>oks, his own cjuarters. company of others, frequent letters, personal 
interviews and a gfcat many cornfH-nsations which deprive him of little except 
liberty to go alx)ut repeating the sfKeches he has recently made/’ 

Mr. AnuTV showed the same callousness. A month later on August 
1st 1941, when in reply to a ci<‘nuirid for .amnesty, hi* sbited “Jet those who 
insist on going to prison have their will." Things proniisetl to move fairly 
firiskly in India. It was not as if (iandhi's ofTer of one Satyagrahi could Ik* 
regarded as the wfiim of a saint ill-aeipiainted with tlie intricacies of politics 
or the mighty {Kiwer of puissant stale like Hntain. 

When in the Isl week of NovernlxT tfie Working C'omihittee met once 
again, onec again w'as thi' (jiiestion of fast raised. Why was that so? Tins 
time it was not merely fast by itself, but fast as an aiternalive to Mass CiviJ 
I)isolK*dienee. (iandhi felt that he had these two aiternatives Ix'fore him. 
He appridiended that with the M.C.D. would follow and with M.C.D. 

he appreliended violence. So thi* fast was railing Inm., Ihit surelw Gandhi 
who had lontiolled two movemelits pre viouslv, one Iiuiivaiual and the other 
Mush . in ndntiori to vioIen'Ce, could control and sto|> tfu* L(M). whenever 
there was suspicion violence, PtH)f»le updersliKMl that he was their lexider 
and that Non \'iolence must hold the tielil. The Six ialists alsowaujld be under 
hi.s ('ontri»I, for that was well known. Any mid insta^iei's would Ix' within tfic 
rangi* of his forgiveness. “When Nadir Shah was at ( handni Chow^k and a 
whole l<K)t was going on at Delhi, lo and Indiold, he raised his hand and every 
Ixxly stopped, one soldier with his upraised sword on the neck of his victim 
dn>ppevl it. Y\nir wonl will be olieyed." 

TIhtc were no two t>pinions on th(‘ issu<\ wlutlier they would obey Ins 
orders or not. They might have tnen pained by wliat Gamlhi wrote, but 
they knew what lie wrote was lorreet. Tlje jHH»ple shed tears that they were 
not able to convince him, liut shedding tears they accepted his discipline. 
W’itiiout his leadership they were eerlain they eould not pnx'oed. And 
convinced or otherwise, thev ol>eyed his orders. Gandhi’s opinion, however, 
was that onct' M.C.D. w^as begun, it tx>uld not be stt>pfKxi. It must not be 
forgotten that when Chauri Chaura had oeeiirral. M.C.D. was not begun, 
was not even definitely contemplated. Once M.C.D. was declared they 
cxmld not stop it and by stopping it the people would be crushal. The 
technique of M.C.D, was such, that once they started it, it was dangerous 
to stop it. He felt there was no atmosphere for it. Had he not said so m 
loud tones repeataJly? Or if they began, they must tolerate violence. An 
alternative proposal was to send p<x>ple from the register one by one, so that 
thirty to forty thousand men could be sent to jail. This was no small matto. 
for if done according to discipline, and on a big scale, the lamp of nation* 
alism bum4 bright and clear and courage and confidence would grow’. 
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I'.andhKiid iM>t ?»hart thi^ vie w, he^wevfr. Hr frit if hr w ii>rvrfi k»st U't M. 
C.D. and L(Mh Thr forrurr w a?. out of thr €|urstH*fi. Thr Inttrr nt«i;ht rrt^iart 
srert t act lOfi which Iw" ctmUi not tolrmtr, (>nr was tIanprnmsfK t hr ot her was i\v 
ti'stablr- If hr cxiuki not take up lM>. except tasjioiiit , hr iiuiNt run away to a 
jimple, ami thi?* would nr vrrcxx ur to hiJimimi. 1 hr fast was thr only thm^ K 
hre hmi. People a^krd whaf thr results wcmld tx'. If he hvcii, they would jH>t 
Ix' paralyserl. Hr did not want to dir- Hr inijfht j?ive up thr fast and hvt 
4 >r if hr dini, his wiirk w<HUd t'omplrtt'ri and thr riumtry woidii lHHs>tn« 
free. At anv rate, th^'V wouki iH'asr to think tiuit wntlnuit hiiiu thry I'ouKl 
not doauj^ht. Tlir stui^mtum would stop. For thc^sr rrasons, hr v'oiisidrmi 
hi« point of view rxt'f Ik nt and rt^nipatihk with hurnnii dijrnity. Thr da\ 
%votild come when jsropir should Ik- prrparrti to prrfrr ilralh to iK'tidin^ tlirir 
heads tx'fi^rr anylxxl) . TVoTi wen rurruii s «!! rtunnh waitmjij to fait u|>«>n 
IfKim ami thr duty lay ujkhj Thr I'onprt'ss tt» prt'jmn* lakhs of fx-oplr fti resist 
it, VVhatrsrr statHlfa>mt li* mijjfht virw' thing’s fn*m, hr tlH»U|,fht, thr fact 
Mpprartxl inrvitahir. W h< iit vf r hr frit thnni^h his itimr \x»ite that he 
‘^>uld ra.»t stand iL In* w<iuh 1 stop it. If mi^ht hf m/K'iard th<at in ordrt (o 
han^mg hy the Kn^ii^h ht r%\is t ^cun »Je■ Hr frit that hr hiwl 

on alternative to the fast. Put would not tie fast itself iraii to violrncr? 
f? rnifrht At tli^it rate lor f» ar id \ lok in r m»thui>* could l>r* done. The 
Haneys of violrnci' were, however, much less than m thr ciiia* of 
That was his arpumriit tor tft, f44st. After pnilonprd thlilMratioii itamlhi 
\ erred round to l.t\I). pro\»d* d it wh'» ix»n#4u<'t<'<l metlHMiK'ally* thr iptah 
hcations were hxnf, the imom ni« nt itsrlf was ImutMl m* chaructrr. All 
rc?ij>onsih]c t oiijprn'Hsm* n, *hc thought, imint j^o. McmlK*rs of thr W.C., «»t 
thr Iy4‘^jslat urcs, of th? • A l t .t#v providetl they Ix lif veti in ttir i'anf^rens 
f trofjraminc, and at Ha rnd.tjf tin lanal Hoards in their res|>f‘rtjve provnirrs 
and pUet's. He fuui onijinaliy wanted to coiifhie i ( .1). to two. hut tin 
\*U'<*roy*s priK't'dun had made it nnfH»ssihle toeontinr it s<c He Jiiiil torxtrml 
the rani^'r of I.( .1). Ka< h Satyaj^hihi aft4r In was approva^l wouki mtirnati 
to the rollector, Im ton Jjand of lus intent kmi. Hr himself wtaikl not fix 
the dat€ » f<»r tlir mdrv ulTlal. # vr^ pt the t»rder mi the ^froups. 'rhry themselves 
would arran^f th<“ ord»T in tla pr<t\mrr>. Hut lit was sure tlmt this move 
nirnt must l>r prevented from sf^nmlmj^ to the jiropk . It must not br<'timr 
iiU mrflr^'tuai mass rnovemefit. It must strudly Ik an l.F.l). UKivemrnt. 
If (.ny other j^Toup wanted to l’c* tin y iiu^ht ffn on th^ir owii resjamsihility 
I hrre wptia; many who were rraiiy to jro. But tla ir fnillj m tlir Cotnitructivc 
Prt>( 2 'nunnir was not there or was not iwlnjuule (duitlhi did not want U) 
take thr rf*sjK>nMhdil> nf sending to jail tlu>s< tliat did not have faith m 
Ins programme. Hr did n<d want to send a sinpir man against his wisJiru, 
nor to alk>w anyone tliat came witlnnit qualitieations. In other wordi. 
f>ersf»ns otherwise quahhrd were not drlmrrrd frcmi l>r<'auv€ thry were 

not mrnd>riy. of thr Executive, F i.C. or A.IA'X'* (itndhi was rennmlecl 
hy his fnends of wliat hr to say in thr earl nr days of non w opcrration 
t tz.f that he did not want numbers. Therefore, hr wanUd the trading rnrn 
to make thr s<drction carefully without yicklmg 4o anger or threat from thoM’ 
who are not sck*<'tc<l ; even thr threat of violencr must not rnakf them yield. 
Some feared that at thiM Umr, they might cruih the OrngTeiui. That was 
impossEible. • They might cruih Germany,- -fwt the CongresM. So nation fsruk? 
tie permanently Trprr*'%ed or miJihed — not even Orman y They rifsrd not 

eomider the qucation of diaquahheation to entering IvCgisJaUirrs after 
imprisonment. That ijas md the time for them to raise Parhamentary con- 
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Hlder^itl 0 l^H. not th it hr did not vahn Parhaiurfstary activity but the le 3 >s 
hold Parlmfneritarx tfc*ntaiity lutd on tfiriii. the tw itter. Merc Disjtjualifica 
tion of candidi^tes would not reduce 1 On^C'v^ irifhience in the country. 
Tiial WHS no reanon wh> ( OM^jrrssfnen should not exchange their seats in tht* 
l^cgislature for lietler snits in the prison^ They neetl not visualise th»* 
coritin^eney of (iandhi\ arrest, (hiverimient Won't l>e j>erturbed even if 
he fasted. They would even ereatt* an atmosphere in their fa\our and when 
life WHS fliekennjj: tlu ^ v\f)uld disehur^r hfui U> die outside. So lon^? as 
(fiiridhi WHS fated to live he wouhj ^»^ui<le the nun eruent. if he was bound, 
the tsiuntry wouM tjjrow uj> nev% leadership. \\ hen C'ongrcssnien were 
imprisoned, a sueressor nerd not Ix' apfKiuit^si m e\ t ry ease. Instnictions 
would he issued ui pt ^^ard to []< nds lu Distric ts. If a meeting was prtihibited. 
th<‘ lueidjutf should not take phn e. It an u»dj\ aiual was prohihitisi, it should 
Ik* otherwise. Personal ord<Ts had to lx* drdi«*d but oniers regarding meeting 
should Ih‘ res|M 4 d<si and in the former ease people tiad to {imcetsi like Bralinni 
Dtilt, a \ oiJiig man of the Ashram w ho was fK*nmtte<l to o tier Satyagratia b> 
(•nraihi during the sittings of tlie \V.( wh(» after gi\ ing due notice raisctl 
the slogan and moved alM>ut the streets of Wardha repeating it, gathering a 
following as he wt*nt along, w hieh gaiii<*<l in volume and voc’if<*rousness and 
constitut(*d Iris regular audicnre. as he went on speaking too. He walkeii 
up six miles straightway, on his way to Delhi on foot, and the polic'e being 
hard put to it t<» follow-, reijuisitiorifsl a c ar and lie was arreKtHl the next da\' 
and couvu'tt'd. He was the second Satsagrahi. To C'ontmuc* the details 
of the I. n. SVh*<‘t iiu“th<Hls had to In- ahaudoued. no typ* or cyclostyle 
machincH were to be us<si unless they were to he surrendcretl on demand 
They must Ik* usc'fl and kept openly and wlu ii taken away, should not Ik* 
replaced. Further instructions were issue<i as the inoveny‘rit [>rogressed. 

The pnxesses ot adniinistrattou and investigation incidental to the 
mHugurntiori of th<‘ rnovena nt were gone through in each province with 
clrK'klike regularitv , and tia* movement rKgan to take shape, as member 
after member of the V\'orking ('omniittee and of tlie I^egisluturi's and A.LC.l 
otferiHl limiself for uwest. In s<aue provinces, Dov'ernment ciiose to detain 
I'crtam inemb<*rs without waiting for them to oHVr Satyagraha. Valiabhblia* 
nnd BhulaVdmi. Sarojam and the ex-Muusters of Bombay, the SjH^aker ami 
President of the Legislative i'ouneil were all detauu*d. In Matlras, the 
Minist<T.s onVr<Hl .Satyagraha and were convicted. Only the Speaker, the 
Chief PHrluiinentary Si^eretary and four or five others were detained. In 
C.F. and CJV and Bihar, some of the ministers were likewise detained. 
In Orissa and Assam, they were sentenced, m the North West Frontier, 
neither the ministers nor any others were arresteii. Rajendra Babu 
was ill and was not allowevi to go to jail. Sarojini fell ill in the jail 
and was releasicd shortly after the arrest. Kripalani w-as doing the Secretarial 
work and helping Gandhi throughout, moving about the (*ountry and 
lH*aring the bnint of the movement leaving his w ife Sueheta Devi to court 
imprisonment- Jamnalalji was after serious illness released on medical 
grounds, some time in the summer of ’41 . The IVesident himself was suddenly 
ajrreste<l and tamvieted. The rest of the movement went on methodically 
and the fight progressed according to plan. Gandhi remained free. 

Hardly had (he movement begun when Mr. Araery once again appeare<l 
on his platform, this time as the guest at the luncheon of the E^lish speaking 
Union on November 21. He made a daring pronouncement, altogether 
original. The problem of finding an Indian constitution which could recon- 
cile Indian differences and preserv e India united in essentials was the theme 
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of hi!i tjilk. lie put down the deAdlt>ck ui Imiui to the instuii'tivc dr v chip 
ment aKmg lines which ' our peeulmr histi>ry and ItH'ml conditians havt 
made successful in tins country and the l>omiriioiis. in the wholly dnfrmn 
iWid far more ctmiplex ct>iiditions of Ifuliii.’* He nsktd nuunenth ‘what 
is wTonu with the Act of l<)3o ? ' 

The year M>40 wras about to cli>se. Sixteen nionthi* of war had ruiuh 
fmvoc of Eurt>f>e. India still rcmaiiicif afar from its horrors. Yet a tiubjcn t 
nation, enjoying neither freedom of voice nor of cHmduet. was forecvl into the 
war and the reenntment of men. the eolhH'tions of money, the proiiuction ol 
munitions were iroing on apat'e. The Congress and public men lotidlv 
protested that the collections were forml. not vtduntary. that the recruiinient 
was UTifair and mem’uary un<l that the prtKlurtiofi of munitions wa* itselt 
vitiated by the fact that fhe Eiulrrn Prmiurinm (\Hinnl s transactians in 
si i'Tti left a deep suspicion on the nurids of conunereud magnates ami organi 
sation whether all this iwnnfHHis show of a (\>iiiicil was not really meant 
prevent m India the production of artudes prtHiuccil by Austndia and other 
dominions The Congress having let gt> a year and inont* without an 

aggressive programme of tight with the British on its own plane of non 
violeme and on its own line of i^atyagrahi*. found itself at war with Ilritain 
from I7th of October 1940 and was nuiknig steady progress irf strict accord 
With the pnnciph*s of a plan fonnulate<l hy (hoidhi. The Satyagraha 
movcnient was 8U<‘h that any . one could join it i vcn as the ('tnigrcss was an 
organisation open to anybo^iy alK>vr cighti4n > cars of agt* and signing Uic 
t reetl. With the Satyagrahi however, the lirinands rimiic of intending Civil 
Disobedients were severe in rharaeter and strict in enforcement. It was 
(•andhi's firm b<*lieCthtit if « Satvagralu tlid not care to proidise an art which 
would taite not more than eight hours to attain iw'rfeetjon in. he had no iiUt' 
to admission into the fold of Satyngrahis, If Aery soldier had to uri<ler)|t» 
Ins drill as a <li 5 <'iphne before he jxiiild l»e claiinixl to be taken to the battle 
tick! and <x»uld lx* giviui u place m the firing line, it was ctpially nct^cssary and 
equally obvious that tf^c Satyagrahi. whooffertal to tight the British against 
his war efTort in India, shouhl likewisi uiidt rgn h»s drill and discipline tii 
ginning, i^arding and spinning 7'he least that hr* should learn was to spin 
and submit about lOOti yards a inorilh to the Meanest Congress Committci' 
or to ttie nearest brunch of the offir«- of the Spinners’ Association . Thtrt 
wire CongTt'sksmen still in the year ini0-4l who did not have a living faith in 
the qualification of spinning wlin h to (iandhi’s niinri is non violence in 
action. There are Congressmen who <lKi not Iwlievf m nomviolriiee itself 
us a matter of faith ; but cull it faith or <all it /nUtry lK>th of which it was 
oficn to Con grcsjsm cn to adopt, fhe acceptance of the cult of nr>n violence was 
binding- And if that wiu so, the ac<eptaiic<* of sjnnnmg as a rpuilihcation 
for a Satyagrahi wtmid follow as a r undlarv . It hardly need rnentiofMod 
tliat due of>ediencv of coastitutcti authority and the of»KTvain’c of rulf*i». 
circulars and standing ortlc^ of the Central ( ongri^ss ( ominittee were eiiuaib 
binding. The offer of services to Gandhi by an\ one would rmturaliy Ix 
rutinifted in the light of thc^iwr standards. • 

But the offer of he* services by Subhash JBabu who agreed to place f limi 
entirely at the diS[K>sal of (#andhi m f*onrieetion with the Satyagraha move 
ment and jts /ejection bv tl»e latter on grcMiiids of vital and fundarnental 
different'es betwei m the two. exiiLstituted the main fKJints of corresjHindletKH 
tfiAt hod passed ix tw n the two Ivefort* Mr lke*e*s sudden dniapiHUirttnce 
from his home in Januarv Ofdiitarily. a t ongri'^sman of the rtninetin: 

of Subhash Babu w h^ahad Ijeen eleeteici t wn^e as the President of the Cofigreiis 
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required no such approach and no specific permission but Subhash B&bu 
apptarenUy' thought it neccssar>' to raise the question categoricaliy because 
of the antecedent circumstanreii connected with the happenings of July 
9th, IMO. 

It will be remembered that Subhash Habu was arrested on the ?nd July 
(19M). He was among those prisoners who were hungerstriking in the 
Presidency Jail acconJing to a issued by the Govemment of 

Bengal on November 30, df^aling with the situation arising ou,t of the hunger 
strike- During October and November, security prisoners detained under 
the Defence of India Rules iiad put forward certain demands for 
treatment and threatenecl hiiiiger strike if the Govemment would not ct>mply 
with thca<* demands. The demands together with measures taken b> 
Govemment upon representations made by priscfltiers were mentioned by tlie 
Home Minister of Bengal in the ctmrse of a debate in the Assembly and the 
(iovemment aaid they would later issue a rommunn/ue dealing with them 
in order to apprise the public of full facts of the case. On November 25. 
sixteen of the prisoners professing dissatisfaction with the extent which 
the demand had been met. rcsume^l hunger strike in accordance with their 
threat and were still declining food, added the commu niqut , giving the nanu s 
of prisoners which included that of Subhash Habu. Three undertnal pnson<TS 
< barged with dacoity also declined fcKxl on November 25, but broke the fast 
on November 26. C>n Novemlier 29. Subhash Babu declined food for different 
reasons and still was hunger striking. Subhash Habu was later releastxl. 

In this big drama of the Congress warfare with the British Government, 
we liave to refer to certain epfsenjes. The Hindu-Muslim problem far Ux> 
Ultimately interwoven with the plot of the drama to bc^ ext neat fxi from all 
the dcsc’Tiption, Nf) doubt, it came in onlv after the Copgrtrss Ministries 
fifid rcsigncsl but it tiecanic enrneslutl since with the main plot. Dr. Sapru s 
mtcrvention began in March. He was a persona grata w ith the Government 
<*f India. He was the gentleman wdio along with Mr. Jayakar sought to 
bring about peace in July, 1930 during the Salt Satya^aha campaign. Later 
he played an imfiortant part in restoring gocni uncTerstandmg along with 
Mr. Jayakar and the Right Honourable Sastnar — whenever there was a 
hitch in the Gandhi-lrwm negotiations m February^ and March. 1981. It 
IS no wonder that he stepfud m once again in March. 1941. He converud a 
conference of Moderate Leaders in Bombay in March, ' 41, and passed an 
important resolutmn at Bombay which urged the recxaistruction of the 
Goveraor-Gcnerars Executive Coiuicil. so that the whole of it might consist 
of iKm*official Indians, with Indian iiieinb<*rs in charge of finance and defence 
also. 

(2) It should be jointly and (xdlectivcly responsible to the Crown 
during the period of war ; 

(3) it should be treated on the same f<K>ting as other Dominion 
Governments, i.e., the Britash Government should <x>me out with a declara- 
tjon promising India full Dominion Status within a spccifitd time-hmit after 
the coneJusion of the war. % 

In his opening address Sir T. B. Sapru saui, ‘Trankly speaking I maintain, 
and maintain very strongly, that there has never been a Govemment of India 
more isedated ftotn public opinion and from the m^in current^of thought m 
the country than the present Government of India/' 

The fiwt Ccmference was presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at 
Bombay and. in his speech, he cxfwessed the sentiment that “a day will amve 
when the combatants in Europe will sit at a peace inference. I do not 
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wt^h that Incita sfchcMikl be rep^re*ent<xi at the Couferenee ext^-pt on her own 
nijht by represeTitativr^ appointnl by her National Go\rmment. ! attach 
girrmt importAnce to it. So did thr ConiJTess. But the question was 
ow to form ttie Natnuial Go^rniment and the Sapni ionferencr was not 
rt'assunnif at ail when they talkt^ti in one hrt'ath abtmt tiie National rrovern 
ninst and in the next made the statement that “excluding the League and 
the Conjgreiiai there are millions^ of ^veopU here to he talketl to'’ or that ‘ 

U icIer will t>e moiie when he •• insiulleti in leadership.” Tliese statements 
which art* doubtless literally true are nevertheless im'orrret alto^ther, as 
re levant farts or factors of a political discussion. Hut they helps! to show 
w hich way the wind blew . Pains were taken tiK) in Hoinliay at the I'ontVrencr 
t.» prtive that the Bondwiv'^ Proposals were almost ideiitiqial with those of tin* 
PiH>na Session of the A.I.C C. which had met in July. MHo. If you want to 
%;ive a patient, you cannot save him after his death l>y disirttemii|t his bones 
fr*>m his ji^ave. Pot^na ia> dead ami bune<i seven fathoms deep in the bosom 
0} the earth and all tlie Kniijhts of Bomimy and of India couhl not resurrtH't 
«i It was not only deiul but underwent transnuijration in the form of the 
S it>aj^ahi 4 Movement Iwis^'ti ufK>n a clear demand for Fr<"edom of Speech 
it tin* end of which lay the demand for a dec laration of India's iiulejiendcnor. 
i! t»nl\ that could be d<uie. Kn|*lAtul could liml m India a friand, not a fm* 
Cf fier distress, a friend cMterinjtj into }>artnrrship witli her us an irulef>endent 
n dion and party* hut not eoert*e<i into sul>ordinatc co-operutmn witli her 
bs the sufvenor pjwefs or proWess of Britairv 

In one sense, the demand of tlie (’onj^ress. the refussfl of vvhudi led to 
S.»ty afjraha , was much simpler than the tjemaTul of the Icitdrrs usscmblrti in 
Born ha V The t’onjjres^ only n»ided ncknow Ifxljtmcnt of India's indepeiid 
dence But om e sttitus was (*oncede<! function would follow' as a mutter ol 
t'o>irs<o It (lep'nTiixi up>n the capacity of the person mimitttHi to tlie litatu'' 
t*' work Old the function. The status etmferred upui an iiicupahle person 
without leadership would remain %herc it was meant to 1 m- ami leail nowlierc 
tmf when icader.ship and (‘iqnicity were assured as m the ('onirrrsH. its 
p' rM>niM I could Ik* tn^tnl to work their way throuj^h and overeorne uU 
olistucle'v ill th<* w'u V i»f the Tin* weakness of the Bomliay seaiion lay 

in the fact that 111 the e>«* of the leaders, (’on^ress was only as much (or as 
little) as it was to Mr Anicry, one out of many inst itutams and utmost. 

tntrr parta Sin h a view must rt suit from, as it m turn must 
r* niit III. an atlitu<l« cither of <*oiideseetision or of helplessness, involviui^ 
^nornissmn to tin nnoitahh . 'f hr ( oiijjrress I'ouUl not t*Tl c»>Tnf>lunentc«l 
r-if her Wav. 

What arc tlie c'oirstttutuinal iriqilnaitioris of the c‘oiid«tion that the 
f xpandeti. Kxet utive Council should be re»p>nsihle to the Crow n T This 
imrclv an ueademn question and the answer is partl> found in the Bombay 
H» Mdutn>n itself ami partly in the speeches supp>rtiri)^: it. The 'Kxrt*ut*ve 
1 ouried rt JifMsnsible to the Crown’ of the Bombay conference stands in 
» >ntra'^t with what emlKajuxl in the Pooiui Kesoliition of the A.IddC 
ri miely, a Provisional National (iovernment /orrned at the centre, which. 
thoU|:ii formed us a transitory measure shouUi l>e such as to ttmtmand thr 
< outklefU'<* of all the eiected elements in the (. cntral Legislature and sc<*ure 
tfn- citj«s<.st <x>- operation of the Reapmsilde (k>vf*nimefds tri the i*roviiKx*s.’ 
In this tlie»w<#d ^responsibility” la not uiwxl but the <*xpression rmpio>ed 
tantamount to t. '^'hen we say that a certain (iov erriment should be 
rt>p>nsibie to the I.eijisiature, we mean, it sh/>uld command t^ ixmlklefice 
of the Legislature We can, therefore, appropriately substitute ibtr word 
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*‘Raipotv»>ible to’ for the wordii “commanding the conlidence of ' in the 
Poona Rfiu>hjtion. The Bombay Resolution then fell far short of the 
Poona Reiiolution in that while the latter demanded a Provisional National 
(Government rc^s^Kinsible, (if one may »ay so) to the Central Legi&lature, the 
former urged the formation of an exfianciixl Executive Council responsible 
to the Oown. 7’hc f'ontrast was In twc^'n responsibility to the Crown and 
ff sfKmsibihty to the <‘oiintr> . Further c^xpandeii it meant that speaking 
strictly constitutionally, wliilc tlie elected elements of the Central Legislature 
alone could dismiss the Provisional National (Gov'errirnent, thej could not dost) 
in respect of the expand(‘<l Executive Council. Let us put it in the other 
way. The exf>arMiixl Exc*cutive Council can l>e dismissed, overruled and 
vetoed by the Vieej^y who is the representative of the Crowrn to which it is 
made specially responsible. Not so the Provisional National Government 
eont.crm>late<l by the P<K»na Res<»lution. The Bombay Resolution fell shiirt 
€>f the PtK>nH one. There was no ehance of the Congress favourably reacting 
to the Bombay division. Congress must index'd 1 k' hartl up to accept at that 
•'tage something far short of the PtH)na demand. The question was askesi 
whether that was the only ground on which the ('ongress w'ould take upsin h 
an attitude. This was a pertinc iit and at that moment, a useful question. 
The whole approach was dilTerent. The coiic'eni of the Bombay Knights 
was to make the war rthirt more intensive, more spontancsius and mort' 
abundant. They wantfci a new Executive h<cause‘ the “ ‘present Executi\ t * 
was neihter ndeijuate nor siiflieumtly representative to organise and din ( t 
India's war efforts. ” Their purpoM* w'as to “help the British people to the 
fullest extent jxwsiblc — rtinsistcntly with Iiulia's i\ilcrests.“ 

“For reasons mentioned alxive says tlie Bomba>' Resolution, 

the Conference is of opinion that the whole Kxec'iltive Council should 

consist of non-ofl'icial Indians drawn from the iinjiortiint e It incuts m 

the public life of the e'ountry." 

The last words draxvfi frotn, are Amery’s w'liich were meant to steer e lear of 
the electcxi eleme*nts of the Central Legislature. The Bombay Knights were 
somewhat chary of these electexl elements iKing win contemplated in thr 
Resolution. How^ then would then* lx* anything I'ornmon ixtwecn this 
picture and that ? But one point must be reci>gni7.eii. Sir Te*j Bahadur did 
not hitch his waggon to the star of communal unity first. That was really 
the weakenit link in the British chain of reasoning. \Vlien that link is broken, 
the chain ta broken and when the British chain is broken, the Indian e'hiim 
must function. 

In this epis<Hle of the Menleratt^s <»r Litxrals, there is a sub-episode fo 
which it is time a reftTent'c was made. Naturally Dr. Sapru had put himsrif 
in cxmimuiiication with Gandhi, (for that was natural wliile he was \et 
unbound) and with Mr. Jinnali as he obviously wished to make his Bombay 
Conference a non-pirty one and at the same same time a cinuprehensive one. 
He wanted to explore the |>ossibility of taking Mr. Jinnah with him and that 
wax a legitimate desue. 

Dr. Sapru starte<l operations with an article to the Twetitieih Cmtury 
in which while dealing with the constitutional issue stated that it was for 
the Indians themselv«*s to ixmie to an understanding regarding the communal 
question. On reading this article. Gandhi wrote to Dr. Sapru suggesting 
that he might see Mr. Jinnah on tlie subject. Dr. Sapru, however, thought 
that Gandhi might preferably see him and if he (Gandhi) agreed he (Sapru) 
w ould arrange an intejrview. Candbi« however, apprehended that such a vmt 
from him to Mr. Jinnah might not be fruitful as Jinqah would w'ant to see 
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him oiii? ns a Ilimiu Wdcr. Thisi was an astute antu t^uiUon of 

a iHtrr which Mr* Jinnah prt^ntly wrote in this vxmncc tioiK To luakt a 
Itmg story short* Mr. Jinnah, as apprclimdcth wn»tc to Dr. Sii|irii f Iwit Jir hati 
nrvrr been rrluctant to scr thtmlhi or any other Himlu leafier who migb? 
wish to sre him on behalf of thcltmdus. This jjavc a ipuctus to the wlnvlt 
plan. Onlv the corrt'iijMmdeiu'e hati to Ik' }>uhhslK\i when Mr. Jninah 
ismiphimed that i>r. Sapni tlicl m»t pursu^his efTt>rts ti» bnnjj him ami (himlht 
tojiyrther after his letter tiatrel IVbrtiary llUh. Then came the sul> rpiwnie. 
It shows that he waiitexi to see (hiriilhi oiilv on liehalt of the IIukIu cnui 
munity. The wonJs ** on iK'hnlf of the Hindu t\>!ninunity which wer* 
fiHind Hi Mr. Jiniiah s letter wer» omitted in his statement and that was th* 
nwsun why i»ai>dhi was not in a jm^mIioii tt» u^ret' to sit^'h a <*ondit»on. It 
js still more extraordinary that Mr. Jitmiih shouKI have stateti m his state 
nimit from Ban^ilore. that the Htnuiwiy ('oiiferetic^ . was eu^nmvnsi by th* 
ajjjents of the (VnijjTt^s ami tin lliruhi Mahasahha haulers iimi that also 
welhkiiowfi and f^romineiit leaders reniAHK*tl m the Ixfln'kgrouiid. Tie 
meeting of Sapni anti itaiulhi prior to the i'onfen ner ^»ave rise to jourim 
hstic th)?fits ot ima^nnntuai. I'herf ware fifess re|H»rfs that iotiidhi was <nit 
for a rompromise* His \ isHs to ^lal^lvlva and Sjr I'rj Halutdiir Sapni m 
Vilahal>ad and to Mauhina in Nairn Jail wa re pur< Iv fneridlv .visits. True, 
Sr met at Safirii s piaes' .Sir .1 **,nhsh IVasad. Hut tin \isitH wm' ail wliolly 
uiuirran^txi when lie htt Sf\atrram. I’he rest t!u‘ e xpUi nation is l>est 
j.uven in (iandhi s own wortl^ (Man h <>, lUtl); 

*' I tiad frtme" fur one nussum aiiel that alone'. \N liat •iittlr othe r Wi>rl. 
1 did was purely aes idef^tal I re fer tf> rny iiie» tin^ some stuelents atvl 
trHrhwah weirkefN. 1 wf nt to e- Sir I’e) Hahaelur iM e auv*' he- wus aihn^c 
We are ol<l frieials.' H« was te» ha\e* es>mc to seT nn* hut w Im u I li<*ard that 
hr wan ill. I iuMste<i on to limn .No douht we^ talked abait the laihtu’^ii 

vitUHtiori and e \ m more abmt tin Htiuiu Muslim prohliuii. 

** Sir Jagihsh w ho elrop|M el u* anel w ho w hs to time at Sir I'ej H.thadur h 
joiiM'il tht‘ (xiriversaf ion Hut not the shjehtest jHilitu al tn!|M>rt44n**e attaehr-* 
to thrs#* cmn ve'Tsations. \N r* talketl as ineltv iduals .oii.l not with re'j^anl to 
any niii^iori. Sir 'Pe | Hahaelur is auxn»uv (whe» is no! ') to rial the pre'sent 
eiea^ilock. He wcnild cive ioiv thinirto hrmi» nlnait Huielu MuAiun unit), 
H<- aMrifas tt> me o\ < rmueh eaparjt) for i>rmgm^' aUmt unity. Sir Ja^hsli 
is no h*iis anxious; Hut the talks were not more* th«oi a frnmelly mtereliany 
of VK'WS- 

** As to the* \isit to Malavi\ aji Maliaraj, th*' sane thmtf li^ij >|M'Ue <1. Ife* 
Is ttj^td. Hr oU},»ht nf)t te> talk alxait eurrrut eaents. !{»• i** weak 

Hut the countr\\ affairs ar* lus daily ftxKl. H w ill e* a a to tfunk aliout 
tbf m w hen hr (vases to read and think of the Hhai»wat (»ila. The se thniff* 
are the i>reath of his hh- aii<j they v^ill stop with tie fe»pjwf^^ee ai his last 
breath. Who knows but that h* wil! take* tia lu wlc re the* disrmlKxhed 
vpirtt gor^t. 

It was a pnvihjj^f to me e t fin s«' fne i»<is <au t^iks have no Ixarinje 
on the" |x>lttie al situation m the e ouiitrv. Amt liu r* eeadd neiu*' iri tin 
purely priMin visits to the XSaiilanH and .Shri Vijava Lxikshini Haueisf 1 
know that the inuijfiiiHrv deMriptions of such visits and th«* eaffi rn» ss with 
which the^pulblic devour them show their desire fe*r rfuniuumd uuifv 
a solution of th jad Seal d«»dUK*k. Hut mere desire wdl fake us no itrurer 
}H fulfiinw'tit. For fuitilrnrnt ran only esane fhro i^ep .onnnod action of 
those who share the dcMrr. AH are srarchiUK for «eanrnou actieni. S(>ecu- 
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liittori int<rrferes with thr search. So far as the (jf>nf?ress#is concerned, »ts 
jjolicy and action bavsed thrmm arc well knowri. It is gTws misrepreiienta' 
turn to suggest that the ('ongrcHS is out for s«x*uring terms for itself- Freedom 
of speech is for all even as iiidej>eniirriice will l>» for all. The contents of tht“ 
latter will tx* <ie('i<lcd not liy the (ong^rcs-, but b\ the vote of all. And if 
it IS to 1 m" achieve^i non- violent !y it folhiws that tlie mere vote of the nnajonty 
wiU have little play. The charter of iiKlefM*ndeiicc must l>e the product o{ 
the wiUiiig e^orisent of the minorities and o^Ikt relevant intert'sts which are 
not in conflict with the interests of the vast m:is> of Indiad humanity. 

“ Be this as it may, in order that ail the units may have full freedom 
of ex press ion even against the war itself, thelongress has ernbarkid upon 
( ivil DisolKdience^ That is the contribution of the Fongress to the fulfil 
ment of the common desire. As an effort in direct action, it must hold the 
field till a iK-ftcr is found. Strong ohjection has Incn raised agaiivst m> 
interpretation of the Bombay Resolution. I n gard it as atrue interpretiition 
But it IS t^hat of an indi vainal. f hav'e no authontv from the Congress to 
iriterf>r<'t or vary the Congres', resohition>. That i> essentiall\ the function 
of the I^resident, thi* Wi^rking C ommittee and tiualiy the A. I. C'. C 

The sei’oiid point remains to l>e ('onudtTcd. The (s>rres|K>ndenct 
In'tweeii Dr. Sapru and Jinnah was pulilislasi in the' month of May, as w'cll 
i»s the (‘orres|M)iulenc(‘ In'tween Sa|>rii and C.amllu. 

Tlie Bombay Conference, as was to be ♦.xp) ct*'ti. was not a C'onfcrenct' 
cither remotely pr proxmiattl\^ in svmpathv with, the C'ongre ss. C'oruf^lete 
nulepcndene'c fhc\ would iit»! toucfi with tier longest stu'k. Dommion 
Status they would w illingly wail for. pniMdt d tic* British (io% e*rninenf 
asHigmsI a elate* for its im'eption as ear!\ ‘aft< r tic w;ir as |w;>ssd>l«*. Tht 
V igeerems promotion e»f war effort was t!c‘!r o>>)(*cti\c. .To that end tic- 
executive of the (heve rnment ed India must be a compact well knit body 
of elliene-nt men, who esmld be' had in .il>i|nilaiu‘c from amongst those* W'h«» 
ncithe'r In'longesl to the Congrt'ss, nor to the Lt igim. They did not minimis** 
the elesirahilits' of ree'emenlmtion In'twaa'ii the two unportant j>olitie‘al lKKlte> 
of India, the* Cengr<*ss and the* la'.ageie*. If 2 «i<*''d tlic Presieient made en 
elcHVours befeire- the Coiifereiiee* met at Bomba\ to explore the j>ossibihtie> 
of bringing the* eonteueiing parties toge ther. riie* organisers of the Con 
ferenee were, Imwever, satisfieal. that in view of the fimdanienta! differences 
betw't*cn the Congress and the League, there w.i> no prospect within a reason 
able distaiK'e of tmu' of thnr coming together. The i'onferriiee felt at tie- 
same time that it was intolerable tliat tht* j>rt>gre>*> of the cv)untry should lx 
heltl up by (ioveniment ft»r this reason. Ila<l rot tin* V'leenyx clearly stated 
t>ri August 8th, “that they shtiuUi not an) longer, Ixs ause of tlicseditTerenees, 
|H>stjKine the ('xpansion of tht* (it»veriu>r tkner a! s Kxeeutue Couned. Tht 
iiorubn) ConfereiuT elaimtxl to have j>ut tV»rw ir^l t ertairi practicable pro* 
fH)sals,“ whicli if aet'cptt'd could have had exce llent p'jychologitMl effec'ts 
on the t'ountry and stimulate a genuine, voluntar) war effort tv) a much 
greater extent. 

Mr. Amery’s speech of tin* ‘Jvind A[>rij dc.alt exhaustively wath the 
resolution of Non party Leatlers* C'onfereiue ♦>! Bomb;iy in March. After 
giving his mecti of praise to Dr, Sapru and hi> pro|K>sids he dismisseil 
them b\ stating that the st heme projK>stxl w as not a uuxiiticatuni ,of existing 
(k»veriiment but its su[H»rscssion, a thing iH-yond the strain and urgency of 
war, The> would create internal (’onstitutiona! problems and raise stili 
unresolveii Issues of eonstitutioaal future. '* Tf I ma> say so without dis 
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' hr rmpha’<»t^n{ fart that the suN|>rnMon of thr \'urroy\ 

propo!»alv, w&.h due. not to their <H>rtdeni nation on thr jfrxnifKi of iiuul^Hniaox 
Imt matuiv to the didk ulty of ret'oncilinif thrMiislnn arul tlrr Himlu cUiniv 
for ittr relator jKtMtriuis. When thr l^t C »>tifrrriK'f' vva'* over in Marrh 
1941 . Mr. Jituiah ixunffcjir^nl it to a DiitrhArmv ” all (irnrrals ami tiosolduTN. 
lli*» attitude came wry luimly to Mr. Anu rv wht> Mud that Uv ^ not aw an 
mho thr at tual supjKjrtrr> t»f thr Hondwt,^ Hr'»olution \vrri\ 

Dr. Saprii piY>sr\i thr inukt usjKH'ts t»f thr rasr of the i'onfrmu'r m 
the tmo ion^ inters ir ms hr had w ith thr Vn^t roy on 7th of April. Hr natural 
l\ 5t<LKKl by thr HondKtiy Resolution and rx}»hinuai its imphrations. 11 in 
I tnr mas. “ if thr Con^rrs^ and thr Mnslun Lrajjtir arr ready to romr in. Irt 
ihrru romr m. VVr shall mriromr them but it is for tl^rm to cirridr ; if, 
bowrvrr. thr\ arr not prrfiarisi to lomr in, or ix*mj>osr tlir ibtferrniH^s rithrr 
l»rtwrrn ttu fiisrlvrs or w ith tfir Hritisti (»o\ rmniriit , I st*f* m> rrason wli\ 
till* ri st of thr country ihould Ik* mmlr to dr{K*nd u|H>n their will. In that 
r isr. t'lianijrs m the isuist itut ion «t thrCentn* must I'ome alHult. ‘ To Iw 
1 ;ur t o I>r. Sapru. w liat h*‘ hatl r«‘prat<si to H, M, the Virrrov and wdnit hat! 
iM'rn thr \ rr\ rssrarr of thrir [Hunt id \ irw . Im' statisl herr. “ that if 

at an\ timr thr ( xs iiud thr Muslim L^ jij^ur dr^irr to eiuiir m it will lx* 

up to thosr who wii! }m‘ takrn in thr iio\ rmnu nt to innkr rtn^pj for them, 

0 ih'-^N >f rtiurNr It ap|K-arN that t hr C onjijrrss ami t lu* Muslim l^eafftie ha v<* lost 
the rNjntuirnrr of tlir rountrv. In othrr w ortls. t hr iKMiplr who want to ^o 
in arr not tarrt'nsts atui tio not want to ou'^ any party/' . . .Hr ibd not 
think tliat an\ ariufidmcnt of I hr (oorrnmrnt of India Art was iiredrd 
to i'lvr rQrs'l to (hr n const rurt H»n of lln (rut ml (iovrrmnent ml\m\at«ni 
lit thr Hondvay ronfrrrnri* rrsijlution. Amplify mj; thr passa^i' ni (hr 
Honihas Hr solution •rr^ariiiu^' thr- drniaml (»i rtpiahty of status, Indwern 
liulta ami the Donhniuus. Str Tr) saui " I was k.e*rn iil tiir t'onfrnMirr ami 

1 was krrn m niN r.\pl,inat ion \rstrrday (tliai is Inforr thr V'irrroN ) that 
at thr timr of tfvr IVarr ( ouhTf ia e. rrprrsrntat i\ rs shouid Ik* thosr appoint 
fd i>y the (»ovrrnnirnt of India and I>n thr Sfamtnry of Ntatr ami tlirv siiouhl 
not Ik* ti.r Irailm^ strni|ts of thr hittrr. 'Mh v must ha% r tlirir mstnir tnun. 
from tiie Govrrnrnriit lierr. If uii\ doulit anvrs. thr\ must rrfrr Vo (In 
(.overnmrnt here. I arn not partiruUrls fond of tin Statutr of tin* VVrst 
minster. My virw has Ixrn that tlir status i>l India slnnild Ik* lliat f>f am 

Domuiion. i\hat<’ver thr roiistitulioii that may lanrr^p aft* r tin 

w fir/ ‘ 

Liitrf on Ma\ idtij ih [ilornijjf that Mr. Vnnr\ iiiadr no nont n hut ion 
towardN thr solution i*f thr diaidliw k. Sir Trj Hatiadur m the ronrsr of an 
article in thr TurniictU Crniury nmlrr fin* laption “ Mr Ainrry arid tin 
Ihrmhuy 1 ttnfrrenrr statril *' for tlir Rritish |pfri<rralK to a‘p< ' to (In dr 
inand of tin* ibssertion of India will In*. I maintain, an art of hlnrk trrarln rv 
to India/' Sir I’rj |{ahatlur, thoiit'h hr wa^ no ii|>oloi^ist f<»r tin C *»nf(rr »*. 
(»o\ernmrnts ami rpirslionnl th** wisiioin ot .Satya|ifniiia tnovrnirnt, 
(faild not frrl happy at all that mrn wlio wrrf’ lurmlM rs itl vitfious pro 
viikibI 4^^ov tTHnirnt s untd tfir othrr <la\ and on w^ioin ( v t rnors werr siiowf*f 

thrir praiNr should fiml t hrinvidv <’s iK-htmi thr prison bars 

Sir l‘rj ibduidur miimtauuKi tlmt it wa> \ rry |KKir stairsman dnp whirk 
allowtsl thui^s rra’di a stage when it iK^ramr in t rssarv for (iovrrnfnenf to 
"iiut up its f»wrt Mnnstrrs and iiddinl : “ Not t)iat 1 wanild lirsitatr to tak< 

the step if it shor dil 1 .sane aWiliitei) nerrssary. liut I shoulfl exhaust all 
other i4irans of fiajressing (lie situiitioti I>ef<rre I would ahow it to reae h that 
sta*!*'. \Vhen it js appjjnmt thiit two big <irgafusr'<l parties ha^e fK*rn tarry* 
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iii^ on a clonu'slic war undcT the inspiration of diffemit ideas, and when 
rarh one of t^iem claiin^i for its principles and resolutio?is the binding ftMS'e 
of A ereetj, it is extremefy dan^jcTouH to make a|rreemcnt between them a 
pre-requisite to any ehan^^r in the f’finstitutiori. What is to happen if tht y 
do not wme to any agTeenu nt ? Will the British ParliarrifTit then abdicatt* 
its ri^ijht or claim to frame any f'Onstitution for us? ’’ 

After referring to Mr. Ame/^'s arjfiiments repir<iin(j the situation in 
India and the cxinstitutional n forms. Sir Tej says. “ Judffin^ of th<* future, 
sn the midst of the pres^^nt obstinacies and perversities, *one almost 
that we have iK^en placrd at the mercy of M>nir leaders, who Ix licvc that tliey 
ha\'c a certain mission in life and that th( y can afford to dictate to even. * 
one. Apparent Iv, in Mr. Anurv's stratejjir themes, tliw is no placf* f<»r 
middle-minded men of any <*oinniunity.‘* • 

After examining' the s<-henie <*( Pakistan aral its application by them 
to thi‘ Institute, Sir IVj Bahadur (fuitiinies, ‘*the in<*rc fact that you or 1 
have sfinie c<»mpiaints against the <'on^n*ss or any otlu r t lass of politicians 
(ti jiower in any partieiilar part of India, cannot justify the demand for th< 
dissection of India. I'o divide Iialia in this manner would 1 h‘ to divide 
it into two lK>stilc eaiiifis olistructin^ ea('h other's progress, intriguing against 
« H< h otlur .and |Hrssit>ly warring against cacti other.’' 

( oncluding Sir Tej says : no one can sav with ('crtainty what view 
ttic Britisti will take on ttiis si heme. Amcry has spoken with inildru^ss <»! 
language wlii(‘h was ficrhaps di<‘tatc<l t»y the exfxxiiency of tin (xvasion. 
But one ('an read in liis language an expression (»f disstmt on tlie jiractu'abi 
lity of the scheriK'. IV>r the Britisti generallv to xgre< to it would be, J main 
tain, an act of black treai tiery to India. . Tticy will unwrit<' tlie tiistory of 
their work in ttic last 175 years, Tlie long and sliort ctf it is tliat all appeals 
of Mr. Ainery, tiowrM r well lutt ntioru’ii they may liavV he< n. have fallf n 
Mat upui tills country ( \<*cpf jiresumahly on Mr. Jinnah and his followers, 
and today after more than (»iie \( ar of oMhe at Whitehall he (*annot say that 
lu' has contrihuti'd anything to a solution of the d<‘adlcK*k.’’ 

1’!)e non-part}^ lead<Ts W 4 re intensely dissafishf-il with Mr. Amerv 
;ui(l thought it nec(“ssary to la^ld another s<‘S.sion of their conferenev in ord< r 
to ov( rlx^ar the British i»*o\ crununt .which remained olKlurate and adamant. 
Apparently, the two laiats, British (iovernna'iit and the Pixuia Conference 
wantcil to run a raic with ea<'h otlur and if jxissiblc the former wanted to 
take the wind out of the latt(r*s sails, for while tlu Ihxina (’onference was 
timed to txnnc otT on the 20th July, the Governuu at <»f India made its aii 
nounccmciit of exfuindcai Ontral Kxicutuc on tlu 22nd. 

n 

W ell nigh a year had < lapstd since Mr. Vuu r\ r.mie to otlit*r. Hi- had 
nuuli' miinv long and well-wonled spe^s hes. 'Flu n is no tlamhiioyancv about 
them. They are severly logical. 'Fhev arc not ( \asi\<‘ in charai’ter. They 
get to grips with the issius.^ TIuir defect is the df fri t (»f the sjx'aker. IB 
IS a diehard I'onservative. g<xHl st t'ond to Mr. I hurchill. lie believei^^ in 
rcfxating his arguments. 'Flu imprt vsion of his ^paxhes and argument 
on others’ minds matters little to Itim. Lord Morli y at one time ix'lieved 
in rallying the Moderates, that was in ItMH?, 07, 0*t. Mr. AnwTy gtx‘S one 

better and gives tlie go-hye to the Mtxlerutes as well as the 0»iigressnien 
and all parties are left to wallow ma »sxnnu>n p»htieal inire. All are tamxi 
with the same brush. This is -vhat he did in his Aj>nl sp-ecli when on the 
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April hr inovrd a rt>ohjtion ju thr llou4<' tif to rxtrnt) f. r 

AW>thrr yrar the prcvlaiuat ion niuler which the CioVirnorH of the huli.oi 
PrtivuK^*?* ixjuid a^i??umr the powrni of IVovmciai Lcjjishitumi. 

Mr. Anw-ry rtnuirKhni the House ttu%t in Asshiu. Siiui »wul thr 

Punjab rrprcscntinif onc*th*rd of the whole |K>puh%ti<in of liritisli liuli i. 
Prmnmnal Ckncnimcnts i'ontinucHl to work. It »s a matter of rt'jyrrt, s.o<l 
Mr. Aincry, that the ‘iOO.(>0(h(K¥) inhabihi^jits of the other se\( u prtniu« rs 
were forhukhn by the order of the ('oni^re^s High t'oiiuuaiul to is»ntinu« 
the tradition of sHf-gtn t rnnient. Mr. Amery rt ferml to tht' British (iovei ft 
metit's txiliey in regaril to Iiniia s con>titutional iulv aru'e and said th.it 
the wlw>le fh ld of ^constitutional reform was o|><'ii to revinioii suhjivt to agr« < 
rnent u|K>n the kuul of <x>n?»titution Indians wire prt p.irfxl to work, ion 
tinuing Mr. AiiKry said tlie Indian itat^MUi n isane to the <xmelu>i*>n 

that our tyjx of denun rat v stands in the way of agrts tnrnt. India's ne(dN 
ixiuld Ih- latter nut by a txinstitution in which the ( Veeutive would derive 
its authority more dinetly frtan bxleratetl units, hki tlir .Vnimeau exeeutivo. 
jndejxndent of the legislature. ' Mr, Amery furthtr ^au^ that it was not 
fHCisible for a t hangr of tlie t v jm of Government of India during the txmrsc of 
the war but tliere wa^ nothing to |>revent Indian 1< inlt rs now engaging Ihetn 
'.elsf s in preliiniruirv dis^ ussunw. Mr. Amery went on to sav , 1‘he ( ongrtss 
K. I fear, bhiid to the risk tluit iii> alternativf < onstitutum ii^ noW' hk« ly 
to t nn rge whu li (xnild secure U‘r it as great a measure of inllurnee and lontiol 
over IndiH a whole as it wxwiki have exerytsixl under tin' pixsent Act. 
“The rno^t Nignihciiiit symptom \ eontmued Mr. Amrrv, 'Its the gmiwmg 
strength apd demarnl voasid by Mr. Jiiinah for etanplt te separation from 
the rest of lialia <»f t he .ii<)rth-w(^tem aiul north rastern /anu s of IimIui 
niui establishment of«^/oTn|ih.t« ly HidejK lult rit Statt s cx»iitrolhng tln ir ow n 
<if femx , foreign affairs and finance. ^ 

I ;*in not (con<xTne<l here with the immense ]iraetie}d difheultns m t^je 

way of the so xalled Pakistan pmjtct stated in this f \treme form, nor 

net'il I go back t(» the ‘ disnval reixird ’ of IiMlm's hist<»ry m the IHth reritury 
and tiie disastnais exrx aienef' of tlie Balkan pet>pl< h< forr onr own ry« s 
to-tiiiv and this pr<onieti pr<K‘f iT the minunse tlnnger *01 hnaknig up tl»r 
t sse.xtial innty of Indue ‘ 

Mr. Arnerv then n fen»d to (tie August OlVer. th« ess< nt»at |M»hey under . 
Ivmg whn h was that the framewt»rk of Intha s new ( onst itiit ion should be 
d^x c e<] iH»t f»y th** llnti'^li Parluuiienf but tiv tin* Indnuis ttu fus^ Ivx s. TIeit 
was a far ft aching and rt v tilutioiuirv aniiouut # in* nt , 

It w.is a n < t‘gnition m ativan^x t*f finita's status as a dommion. riud 
rtis*gtntton was * t<upl#<i with two <onditions. nami ly, din- fiihilrneiil of 
*x»hgatum% ansing fr<»nj i*reat Britain s long ftnai witti Indui and 

^e^xmdly. tlad Iiahus f»iture cs»nst it ut a m sliould In f^sf idiaJIv an Indian 
« nustitu? ion, Ifameti in ae«x»rdafnx w dh baii-tn eon* « pt lori. Indian run 
ditions iuul Indian nff*»ls. 

( e*uiimung Mr Arnerv said, “tier* Whs tipulatlon ui;d tliat v» a * 

that the ut w <e*nstjtutn>ii must Im th< out* iain of agre# m* j»t among the 
pnm ipal < Indents m Indui’s natioiuti lib . atf < ntud pre r ♦apusite \n 
so eel's-'.. 

Indians .ire not abh to agrrx' on the kmd of eonstituti^m thev want, 
hofw are they likely to agree ujxin the actual working of it? Anvaars as w*- 
are to see tliat the rc^ ^Ksfisdnlity for IfKiian (rovernment rests i^u Itaitan 
shouliif fs. we can otdy t*ansfer reii}K>ftA»ibiltt y to M*nc rodhontv which eati 
assume it vvtth*»nt immediately breaking down er breaking up. ^vubjix t b) 
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that agreiauent, the whole held in of>en for riKxliheatiori or fundamerttal 
reeoastruetion of the existirtif Aet. Iruliafi statesmen necii fK>t be tK>und by 
tf»e system of ^livernment at the ( entre nor by the relations Indwetm the 
Outre and the Provinres and the StaU^s/’ 

Mr. Amut} has rtiade an analysis of the ttir^tdold resj)onsibility of ail 
pariittinentary (ioveriirnrnt if it is to work successfully, first to the Crown, 
second to Parliament as an nl^tlt itifui, third to the supjxjrters of Parliament, 
The hrst lias enf^t ndirni tlie f»ld phrase ‘Tvirig’s (io^ernment is carried orf* 
but Mr. Arnery must know' tliat the Con^^ress has {dumjKai for indej>enden('e. 
The se<H)nd he says i-> " IVMindfsl, Mr. Sfx-aker, u}K>n your authority and ujxin 
the rii.,d)t of inmoritirs whi< h subject to establislied authority to Parliament 
are in your kerj Mr. Amer) eertainlv know\s that her<\ while the 

ministries have re^ij^m-d voluntarily, the Le^idatures have Oen susj>ended. 
puttinj' the Speaker out of action. Then tfiere remains only the third 
resjM>nsiljilit> whndi has Ina n lejjitimat<*ly fulfilh'tl by the ministers. It 
will l>e thus sren tliat thert' is no “Party totulitarianisrn ’ as Mr. Arner\ 
puts it. Mr. Arnery deals with the \deeroy\ ofI|;r and says tliat the invita- 
tion to Indian leaders rt presentmg main j>oIiti<‘al factor to join the \'ieeroy’s 
Mxeeutive Council was not only individually to take eharj^n' of imjH>rtant 
de partments but al*^* to partake fully in eolleetu e^ resjxjnsibility of Council. 
This idea is jinipliheHl in his July speech, prcseuitini^ the \Vlute Paper to the 
(’«»nunons on the e xpatismn of the Vie'creay’s C ouncil, in wliich in the course 
of elebate he states! in re jdy to a (piestion that the vvliole Ce>uneil had full 
statiite.)r\ <'olle'<*tiVe responsibility. Hut this Mr. Arnery surely realises is 
l)ut a Burmie'ide* fe'ast. for th<*re is in it nothiii^ of re'sponsibihty to the 
Le‘^islature. Mr. \m<*ry ’s olTe r is a riedi ' Dastarqiicin' (rie h disli e'over. w ith 
nothing underneath). “So far, ’ says Mr. Anu ry. “our hope s ha\ ( lK‘en dis- 
np|H)inted. ( onj;re*^s reje'i’te-d Inith our maje>r and inte rim proposals. Its 
attituiie is 'air or ‘notlun|,e’ ” A ml hy ‘alf he- means immediate independence' 
of an India j^ove-rncel h\ a e-onstitution wfiie-h vvould e-nsure majority control, 
'fhen he desorilK's what he t ails a curious eamj>ai|Tn of Mr. (iandhi’s ilevising, 
mvolvui^ c.v-Prrmn’rs and e x-.Ministers as wadi as^ the se lecteti members of 
rank and lile who made- spe-eM'he^s a^uiinst tlie war effeert and eleliberately 
ehallenjfe-d hue e>r imprisonment with the same unmiestiomal obeHlience- to 
Party \Vhiji as w hen t hey resi^md otliee-. He deserilxal the three phases of 
tlu' move'inenl. “The lirst (onliiuai to h-adin^ memlKrs of the Conj^ess 
t ndeil in January, the* srt-oiul to re-pre-srntat ivt\s of Pro\ ineial and local 
Cominitt('e*s eiuhal e-arlv this month and now we art- in the Tank and file* 
phase.*’ “The Ma^n^t ratt-s ’ Mr. Ainery said, “while N’indieatinj' the law 
treated the prt>hlem with commonsensr, ignorinj^^ nonentities and in many 
e.ises im|:)osing tine witlmuf option of imprisonment. This latter proctMlure 
h,is been so discouraging tt) thost' whose eliief iiulueement was of prospective 
elect ion(‘erin^ value t>f prison sentr-nee, that Mr. Ciandhi has had to announce, 
that payment of line will tsuuit an et|iiall\ meritorious saehtit^* in Congress 
hajjiology-” [For the benetit of the reader, it ma\ lx‘ here added the hagi- 
ology means the literature .♦reating of lives and legends of saints.] 

Mr. Arnery ileplored that the Viceroy had to give up his seartdi for memlvers 
of Executive council as early as NovernlxT as the Muslim League in jmrticular 
asked for a measure of refiresentution as agjunst Hindu element gnd. made stipu- 
lation as to the future which the Viceroy would not see his way to accepting. 

Gandhi issueii the following .statement on Mr. Arnery *s speetdi m the 
House of Commons : - 
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**l linvr rrawl piimfiilly the im\g rf|M>rt i>f thr lirbiAtt \n the Hou^r vi 
CoiunK>nu. ofi India. Di^trr^s has brt*n known to \\»\r softi^nod pooplr'H 
hrarU. and made thoin mtndful of facts. But Britain n distrt*ss has ev ident U 
left Mr. Amery almdutcly (X>kl ami ivdouched. This callousness makes nn 
im^re tlian ever coiitmuftl in my opinion that the (\»n^’^rt-ss must abulr hv its 
jwdicy of non v idenee. in spite of the heavy taids facing it. Mr. Amery 
has rendered no servu'e to (in^at BriUiin hv ftis conf em|dui»us disrrjjsml of tin 
situation a> it exists in India and facts that stare one m the lair. He talks 
ijlildv of the British rule havinjf given p<*aee to India. Did In not know w hat 
w as happ<'ning in Dacca aiui Ahinedahiul ? Who was resp^msible for kfH pnuj 
the ^K’^are in these two plai'cs ? I hojH' lie will not tlirow in niv face the fact 
that Bengal at any rate has self (ko rniinent. Hekm»ws*w hat a nun ker> 
that self Government o. Ht* 1 vnows what little jKover f<»r viirh einergc ncics 
the t«^y Ministers have, whether th< \v wear a I'onjtrrrss lalxl. league hilKl. 
or another. 

**I ask a v*ery jM^rtment ^pirstion , Why has this lt>ng of British 

rule left the pcoph‘ so rrmis(MUat^’<h as to dwahlc them from standing up 
iigamst a few humlretl f*ixm<las '* It is a humiliating s|Ha tacle, more for the 
British tluin for us. t 4 i see thousands of jKople niumng away froin their 
bonus through sheer fright. Ik cause a few humlrtil gof^wdoj have found u 
fawKiralde atmosphere f<»r resorting to arson, munier and hnd. I'he first 
art of any (f<*vernment worth tke name wtnih^ Im- to t( jieh its tlu' art 

of srlf defeiKT, hut the foreign British (Government hail no. t‘oneern ahont 
this fundamental welfare i .4 Indian eiti/ens. and m* it deprived the p(‘o|))e 
of tfu* use of arms. ‘ . 

**AiI the handsome trdmlr that Mr. Amirv pass to the Indian troops 
falls Hal on the liufian soil. In'cause h'liviiig aside the C ongrrss non violence 
for the tune being, if India hml Ixeri eipiipiHfl and framed for self-tlefenc'*'. 
anil if India had Iw 1*0110 a voluntary .Ally of (Great Hntuin. I hold that ail 
the Kun)|M’fiti |>owers ('omhirnal for di*struetion would not iiavr touelud 
(Great Hnlam. * «. 

*‘Mr. Amery has msultisl Indian inlelhgenee i*\ n jlrrat mg ad 
tiiat Indian }K)litlcal parlies have Imt to agre< among themsf Ki s. and (fieat 
Hriteni will register tlie will of a united India. I haVf r> peabsllv shown 
that d has iK^en t he*triiditi<u}al jKihcy of (Great Britain to j»rev( ut the [Kirtn s 
troin uniTmg. 'Divide and Huh’ has hi an (Great Hritairds proud iirwl ilf 
<un‘eu<al motto. It Is the Hrilisli statesmen, wiio are r»s{wMisihh for div> 
sums in India's ranks, and doisions will etmtmue m» long as British swords 
keep India under iKimlage. I a<liiiit that there ^ unfort !mat< ly an un 
i»ridgeahle gulf tK*tw<K*n the Congress and thf* .Mushm League . VVhv tlo 
imt the Hntisli stAtc»inen admit that it is afteT all a donicstn ejuarrel ? 

^"L<t them withrlraw from Iiulia iifid I premnse that tin* ( ongress and 
the I^eagur and all other parties will lind it in their mteresl to rfune together 
and devise a home-made sMilutmn for the (divernr|^ent of Irwiia, It may nof 
lie fwientific, it may not after the wc*stern pjitU*rn, but it wdl Ik" durable. 
It may Ix' that l>efare we come to that Iiapjiiy state of anairs. we may liave 
to fight amongst ourselves. But if we agree not to invite the assisianee of 
any outside poi^er. the trouble will last f>erhaps a hiftmght. and will not 
mean even one day's de ^ruetion of human -hea^ls. such as goc"S on m KuroiK: 
today, for the simple reac*on that, thanks to the Bnlisfi rule wr ^re wholly 
unarmed. 
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^‘Mr. Ah tcrs . If! utt^T <*f truth. rru>Itad> hi^ i^Horant j^ndi(nv'r 

that ttn- (‘on^rrrs>> want> ‘all or tjothirt^/ Let me miurui hirn. that in onler 
to |)hieate the Hrifj^h >rhtinefit the <ieieerukHi to the Foima Re>oho 

tif>n, and when at Hi>njha> jt uiuiid the Pi>ona He^olutifue f authoritativ ely 
stated that the Hnttdi (»ov rrnnient <*oukl not at the pr^-^ent nionient ^uit 
<»r dec lare India's ntdrpend^ nre, and that, therefor* . for the time we 

stiould tn* satishrat wjtfi eonifilele fre^ahun of sj>eeefi ami |H'n. as that 
“all or nothinj^ “ ' 

“With IMr. Aniery's shite of rmnd. I suppose it wa> tcM> nun h to expei t 
him to have tfie elenieiitarv j^ra^'e to aeknowh*d}.,n* the studirsi moderation 
<»f the (.'ofij^n-ss ip ds desire n«>t to end>arrass the Hntish (h>v {Tnment , whilst 
it is ti^itliting for the mtv existeiiee. Not hav ini' i'r;te< Mr. Amerv 

turns (hin^tress newieratirei aj'ainst, and ( lauus that tfje Con^n*'''' eiv i! dis 
ohedienee has fallen tlat. 

“ft tot>k niy hreatli away when 1 read iii^ statement }ilx>ut IndiaN 
j)n)sjM*nty. I sa\ fn»iu exfXTieiiee that it i> a hi'endarv thiiiij. India's 
millions are Ixcsiniin^ progressively pauperised. They are rniserahly clothed 
and underhxl. Heeause there is one man’s ruh\ he is able to pn^dncf the 
budget of iiiilliiMis. But I make hold to say that that is not only no proof 
of pros|K*rity of the famishing rnilhons, but proof j^>osdive that India is being 
ground down under the British luad. It is the duty of ever) Indian, who 
knows anything alxmt tlie distri'ss of the jK'ivsantry* to raise a rt*bellion 
against this autiw'ratic rule. Fortunately for humanity, India’s rel>ellion 
is a fK'aeefu! revolt, and 1 hop<‘ that it will be through an exelusively [»eao<*ful 
effort that India will nuilise her natural dostinv. Bu^ 1 nuist not carre any 
further ttie jminful disst*<dion of Mr. Aniery's ()erfonnarv‘e. It hurts me to 
luive utKifTtaken even thi< very brief analysis of his sjH(‘ch. hut it is so aninz- 
ingly misleading, ttiat I felt I should be failing in my duty if I did not fxunt 
out at least some of the most glaring tlisen‘peneies in that unfortunate ut- 
te*ran<e. Sunly he could have resttxi content w itli the undisputtd sweiv 
excreises ovut tin destinies of four hunderixj million fieople.” 

Forsome t ime [»reviously, Mr. Arthur Moore Fditor of the had 

h<^n carry mg on propaganda through interviews and Press in Britain ami 
India in favour of eoneiliatiiig India. This was anathema to some of the 
Anglo-Indian busim'ssmen. 

“The following htter had 1 K-en addressed to the by the president. 

\ ice-president and sev eral prominent members of the Bengal I hamlnT of 
t'onimrnT : 

‘The India debait' in tin* House of C ommons on April If 2 last has iKa'n 
rt>nowtxl by a tx’rtam amount v{ eontroversv in the British press as to the 
merits and demerits of theprest nt {K>licy of Ills Majesty's Government towards 
India uiul the st>lution of tlie existing eoiistitiitiiUiul impasse. To that 
t ontroversy various eontributioiis. which hav e Ux ii given publieit} in India, 
have Ixen matlt' by !Mr. Afthur Moore, the ctiitor of the St 4 sUsman, now in 
Fngland. 

“In onJer that no inisufiderstaiiding may e.xistin the minds of the public 
in Britain or India, w e. as inembcrs of the otunmittee of the "Bengal Cliamber 
of Fommerety desire to make it clear that Mr. Moore's political view\s on the 
I ndo British cxmstitutional issue, as expnL'sseti m recent newspaj>er articles, 
mtervaws. etc., in Britain and India, must not be regarded as being re- 
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prr>eat 4 ilt\r of Iht* Unti^h huMrie*»> ix>iti«nunity iaTr Mr, Arthvir M<H»rr\ 
pcMitiof) a^ rtiitor of thr Stuitstnan, aiul lus close identifK ation with i'akniitt:4 
mn\ lead the public in Hntitin and elsewhere to think that his |M>litjrul view^ 
ami aetuities Ivave the supjKvrt of licitisli busuo'ss mterc^sts here, We 
to j>Uc<* on re<Nkr\l tlmt this is not the cast* nor do \\v tind oursehes m a^jret 
larnt vutli the cslitorml |K>hev of the Statrsmftti m this rtsjxvt. 

• In our t'onsidemi view the |mlia |Mdu*y of His Mapstv stiov tTinnent » , 
pronounced by tlu‘ V*KX‘rt>v on Aujjiist H ami in sol>s<x|nent nUerane<"N l»y tin 
Vn"tTt>v ami the Sc<’retary of State offers Imha the nuKt e(Te<‘tivc ineaus of 
sunuitantssusly adsaiu in^» her war etTi>rt and her et>nstitutJoniil status withni 
the empire *’ 

The si^nnttoncs t»> the leUer are: Mr. (i. H. Morton, prisideiit, Mr. It 
R Hmidow . \ u'^'^fm^sident . Mr. N. W . ('hivliolm. Mr. K. H. Rratt. Mr. H i» 
Stokf's, Mr J. H- liunler. Mr. A. Dunean and Sir H, H. Burn. 

The in\asion of Hussju by (b nnaiiy on **iiul June, UUl ^a\ e an aihhst 
impetus to th< !uendK*T> in repird to the Iinlian tinrstituc The 

lwil>our Part) 111 Pn^lfiiul wav dri\ in^^ Mr, Anierv on hot coals in the (*oin 
nions Till) vstn* rej|Hat(^ils drauiu|* hts attention to an Indian problem 
SiK»n aft'T tlie (sannicficrrurMt of the (oTinan iiuasion. the ( orytnons wctc 
<^\ crw hehiusl with Lal>our C riticism of British Polu y in India, I'he l)uk< 
of Desoushirr. Tndcr S» < r< tary for Imlia. made a siH'f'iJi ui the riUM rsit) 
of OvT^rd that tlie (iovrnunent Uf India w(Mdiil>e 'Tt>r India, by Iiulia and m 
India ’ He never stut^-d m the words <»f Abraham Line<»ln that the (b»\ern 
nient wouW Ik' “of the /or tlie p<a>plr, by the people. ’ 'Mie Duke s 

sfKech or< asioneii tin* tirs^ inter}><Jliit ion in tijc (‘ommonH l>y Mr. Sorrnsf*n. 
after the Hnsso (b rinlTn war, rei^ardin^ Imita and Mr. Ainery saal lie had 
“no new jtrojH>sals^’ and tliat the (iiiestion of «i'onsultation with Indian" 
poijtieal jiarticv did not ans<‘. On Jniy Htth. Mr. Sonuisen (i/iiliour) nskiai 
whcthiT m view of th? altcmi iritewiutnuuil situation, the Seereturv of State 
t'*r Irnlia hid rousidrrc'rl *’tlie substantml dijiloniiitie and [>syeho|f>^n('al 
udvanta^e^ that nuj*ht erne from the relrase on arun^st v of politii'al jiro 
s oirri m India .‘ind a r* ( soisutt mtion t>f the l>asie cause of the coutinutni,f 
p lita al licadhx k and of iin acerptabh . polu y to removr this, and ulictJu r 
i ' emit< inpiates an) further appnmch to thr Indian politieal hniders / 

Mr. Amcry re[ilusl In* w as afraid he t ouhi not ac'cept Mr. Sorensen \ 
i.iferrm e wi^h rej,fard to the elTr< t of the altered intemMliuiuti situation upon 
Uie jMihtieal deadhx k m Indui. In any cas4% he was not Him m a position 
make unv fre^h statement on the fnibj<‘e(, which, liowescT, contujuc<i to 
the earnest attc ?itic»n of His M^ijcsty’s the cunineiit 

Mr. Arthur Mexm^ speaking at Oxfortl on 17th July inil, saifJ 

*‘I> t us play our |juirt in Asia. tmi. It is for us to bring liome to India 
u- a ringing, rlarion call that will wake the very chad to tlie fart that sin* 
has to show hemelf a rmtnm, iiuw aial nut to morrow, tfmt with every week 
that passes th< danger of utter deistnicl ion will grow greater unleSH she prov es 
hri>elr a nalton, quit.!* her j>etty cjuarreis, fights Timted as a nation with lh< 
s *mr full equal ulatus as Amtralia or Afiy «>ther c ountry «ow' thrt>wmg ah 
it> weight into the jctruggie. 

“It IS ftfr lA to make it plain that .she can have the status now without 
delay. Let us to ^ aiid all the world tliat we an* not merely fighting 
to save old freedoms but create new ones, not mereK t > save an bid world 
but to build a better wi^td. 
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“Could Imtm livr if Chirm ditxi ? CouKI India hvr* if Gcrnmny bt>lnwle 
the Asia Minor and Central Asm i It is for Britain and India to kirKile in 
Asia such a fire of enthusiasm as will hunrto nothin)[T the plans of Hitler and 
the schcmf's of the .Iajwinc*se Staff/’ 

H \IMM)HA\ATH CASSES AWAY 

He had already fallen jic^riouSlY ill an<^ returned to Slmniiiiiketan bis 
alxxk* of fnace, from Calcutta where he underwent treatment. Duniijs^ 
this |>eriod of convalescence, the |K>et jyave to a jprateful world the glory 
of his last utterance. The pathos and dignity which the cxintribu- 
lion alxiunds in was only equalled by the fart that on the eve of his 
death on the 7th of August, 1041, he hail written a pex-rn on death itself. 
That was in keeping witli his philosophy of life, and the spirit of resignation 
whieh always eo-existcd with his interest in life. The passing away of this 
|)atriarch of India, this P<x*t and humanitarian, rif>e in years as in service to 
his ermntry and to the world was a deep Ims to the natjon which needed th( 
services of elder statesmen, poets and warriors most in its hour of trial. 
From the day on which the pcM*t liad surrendertd his insignia of Knighthood, 
as (i protest against the JuJiaiiwalla l>ag massacre and the subsequent spirit 
of callousness of the British to the liour of departure, the p<x‘t had taken 
interest alongside of his worship of the muses and pursuit of the education of 
youth, on all critical cK'caskins, in the history of liis motherland, and stood 
up for her dignity, honour and freedom. 

In his letter to Lord C'helmsfon] rcnouni'ing Irs Knighthood, he ohscrvc<l 
that ‘'the time had come when badges of honour qiakc our shame glaring in 
their incongruous cont<*xt of humiliation and 1 for m\ fart wish to stand shorn 
of all s|H‘cial dislmc'tion by, the Nui<‘ of (hose of rny coiintr. men who for their 
so cidlt*d insignificance arc liable to suffer a degradation not fit for human 
beings." « 

The roct’s illness tH*gan in 1937 and he made an easy rt'covery then. 
In OctolHT J1I37, the A.I.t .t'. adoptixl a resolutii i praying for his health 
and longevity. 

Rabindranath’s Last Poem 

Here is the translation of the last jK>em on DEATH by the Pm t : This 
English tran.sUtiun, prepared by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, has bien authors 
sed by Vishva-Bharati. 

Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, 

Has t'ome to my door. 

Its only weapon. 1 saw. 

Was jmin s twisted brow, fear s hideous gestures 
Including its deception in darkness. 

Whenever I have believed in its mask of dread, 

EYuitless defeat has followe^d. 

This game of defeat and victory is life's delusion ; 

f>om childhotxi, at each step, clings this spectre, 

Filled with sorrow's mockery. 

A moving screen of varied fears — 

Death's skilful hand work wrought in scattered gloom. 

{All rifitis reserved to Vishm-Bharati) 
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The" tif tht i rntrml Kx^'^utivi C ouiirti Ivrcanu' tin Milijrii 

(t0m flurly JuJv wf fm|untit i‘<»mMnuiu*ntn>r^v fn^u t\irr<"^|w>iulcr)ts 

whn’h mmir tliouj£fht wrm ins|>irt'i! an*i otlirrs (m>!ihu}( mi. wetr <>nlv mU rn ii 
In the meaiitsnu*. iJermany on the of Jntn* iuul tl\t 

vitiifition \n Inthii lK»re a tiew roinplexton. On the one h:nul. the |H"opl( 
were by the view that. havini; Invofue an ally Hntain hs 

the Kuswji'Bnti^ih liiTteenKTit of J:he Pith of July, tlie |i olitn al prisoners m 
Iiuha notably the C'onumiinst m uihI ii( teiius shouhl lie hlK rat^xl I'lu 

fact seems to )><' that with t\ic outbreak of Husvo tiiTman hostilities. nr\> 
syniptoins of the war malady apjMurtxi aiul rat h new «!o«'tor prt‘senl>isl his 
new renuNly on a syniptonuitu- basis, ignorunj the original nn>rhnl analtnnv 
and pntimloijy anti ea^er tt> sulKiue the <iistetn|vers. spnnjJinj^' tti the surfatHe 
Hoyists, Kisan Sablma unti l‘4»mrnufust or^r^ntsat uiuk lm\’e errfxl tJnisuise. 
The Alblntiia Kkiui S.ihli i and « rtam ( oni nuntsfs and 'fVatlt' thuonists 
b«i;nn to spf'uk of Ilussia as the Fatheflaiiil of file Inthan pt^isaiits and 
workers. In this eountry. the (ornffTt^ss has only heanl of India s|H»krn 

<«f as tin nmthrrland, Obvanisly, ihrrt is soniethiiif,' ineon^nruous tn the 
jwasants anti workers fiiidnij* tinnr nmtheriami in linniicithan find (liettr 
f atherland away ni liiitsia. These friends passetl restdntions in favour of 
fob supjeirt throu;.fh men. rntMo y and niuternilt. to liussia. *At (In' same 
tune, they iUTteted to he anti-Hritish Pro War. anti British* Pni^Hussian 
irade a rt al chon rhon of niea#. ('onfusion hi'j:fun tt» ri'ij^n rampant tor the 
tune le'!U;y ^ 

d'ln s« riddles anti t » >y mnlrunis lipart. there it inaiinal the mdispiitahle 
fo t that "( .overnnn lit hjt j>erturhtai hv llie vsar I tnn kinj; at tin* dtM»rs of 
Iniita . Allhouffli XU Jfftriiainent . Mr. Sorensen. Mr ( oiUw ay and the Lahonrit f 
mernh<‘rs, w tTr. w^ek aft^T wa-ok. hanj^nnj^’ at Mr, Ainerv as to th< eh.u»i;e m 
the mt^rnat lonal situation whnh he would not admit, and to# cslian^U’ ol 
pMiiey III Iiniia <‘rmse«pn rit thiT<HJii whn h in any ea^<% hr wouid tnd a^ri'et 
to. \ * t m spite of al! tins, it was rvid<*nt tfiat, jud|.(inff from a sirtion of the 
British Press ih inaud a i^iau^u .if poln y, that t In* iiova rnmrfit of India wantefl 
it }>o\\d)le, to enlist puhln syuipalfiV and e*>M>jw rat ion iflrw tir etloft on a mor e 
mt nviva* stale aud. to that <unl, do soni»thjnjLf that w<»uld if »( did not 
ri solve the dea/lloi’k. ,at lea^t put tln ni n;fhl with the M stid mt» rests of 
lad 4. A<a*ortlin^dy »wi the ilst f>f Julv waua* announeed tin appoiijtnnail s 
iff sevrn I n<f urns, ‘ Sir Suitaa Ahannil. Sir Ilnni Movlx , Sir Akhar Ifvdan 
Mr A in y Mid Mr. \, K. Sirkar. Mr. Ha^ha\'(Uidra How and Sir I-ero/. khan 
Ni>»»a. ddiese seven with Mr, HamaHwanu Mudaliar waaiid mak«’ iH^ht 
Indians n* all airanot tlirta utfn tal Kuro|H’iinH ami the ( onmnin<ler in ( !in f. 

I his step was only \ iewrxi as more for Indians hv the Dmli^ Hrrahl 

whn h j»re'vsed for a rreonsideniUon of the prohh'm i»n a dillrreut hitsis ul 
tia|;yi tin r. Kv (ui t)ie Ldn'rals in India, did not view tin ‘ hafnu with any d* 
i^'res of salishietion. ,* 

VA hen it IS re^nn^^a*r^a^ that the aninnineenv nt vyas nnni< exaetly a 
mouth after tfte outhri-ak of Ua« Hus^stetrennan war, the shd^nient by 
tdivemnient tluit it has deeidetl to rrdarjje the Bxeeutive (hrnnei) his a result 
of the meretuwni prt^sure of wtirk hi eoniir<tuni with tin war ' apfKared to 
t>e tsomewfuit “itJirrow’" of the mark. To say tfiut this was dotie as is *faid 
by the c^msnumiifur in onler to tin' sefiiration of folios of Law 

and Supply and Conimrn'e and tiie divisnm of the |>rr^rftt 

fohm of Educatiou. ft* alth aiai Lands into sejwirate iMtrifc^hoH tjf Kdueation. 
licalth ami I^imh and the Irifltans C)ver*S<*as ; ami of the ereatioiHif jxj»rlfolio<« 
uf InformatMiri and t'R'il DtTeriee k for tfie <»ovmirnent of India to dtsiiicl 
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sifIf-convicU-d. For as I>r. Sapru lat«-r a»k<:-tl in hi> presidriitial addresiiv-iti 
f hr gccoiul of thr Non-Party Lradrrs I'onfert ncr at Poona, th«jcountr\ 

fw’gan to a<ik rverywhrrr, wh<*tht*r thiin- was no cf>n;festion of work or* account 
of the war in rcs[>e<’t to the |>artfohos: ()f Deft n<*c. Finance, and C'ornttuinioft 
ttoiis. The objects undcrlyinjj cx|)aiisioii %v«tc obvious anti wore explained 
in a epmmuniqur dated Simla, .July 

Descnlx'd as *'non-|M»liticiil*nrKl non-eoinrnunai ' the expansion then 
annoutic'cfi wtmid result in a Founeil with three olheiaU and eij»^h4 non 
tifheinls Hs Hjjainst th<‘ then cxistiiiff Counefl of four tllftietals anti thr<^' non 
olhcials exciudin^' th<‘ Foinmander-in^Cdiief. 

It was elainicd that the annoiincenit rit nnpleinentcti the offer of pre\ urns 
August substanti/uly , so -fur as tin* then atlitude of tfie major jK>litical parties 
|)ermit?i. It wais em|>luisiseti tluit tin re was no eliangr of ixilit y since tin 
August Otfer had been made; that tJir object of the (‘xpansion was etlicient 
government t»r a (‘onntry at wart and that the changes made were within 
tht‘ framework of ttie constitution and without prtjudicc to the futurt 
eonstit utjoiiid settlement tiy agreement among the political jiarties. 

By wiiv of explanation of the jMiIirx' underlying th(‘ expansion as well 
as the constitution of the National Dtdeiicc C ouncil, it was pointcil out that 
they should l»c r^’gtirdial purely m a War nieasun* and not as intended to 
siitisfy any political demand. No political demand was cxeludcd or prcjiulged 
by wimt was iK'ing done. All the promises made in the August Offer still 
stcHKi. The naJn iduals to b<* appoints <1. it wa‘> p<»int< (l out, were p<Tsons 
whose status as representativi' Indians was bc>ond (piestion, and so on. 
'l’h<*y Nvould hoKl offni- at llis Maj csty’s plejisun*. 

Meriib<‘rs existir^ as well as new of the ex|)ankbe.I Kxeeuti^'e C ouncil, 
it was olVicuillv stated, would draw Hs. ini.tMMI a year, instead of liu' previous 
salarv of Us. HO.OOO. It was e\|yct(‘d that they would assume charge without 
uuneei'ssary d<*Jay, 

Civil Defence Portfolio 

Of the two nCC^' portfolios, nainel\ , ( iv il Dt fHuue and Iiiformation.it 
vs as ex|»lained tlmf the tirst had nothing ts) do with Military di fenee but 
would iiu'lude A.H.P, and the creation of serviet s and pn>\ isioii of < upiiprnent 
•nri’cssary to ileid with the mumaliate danger or tlie eifeets not only of air 
.attack but of hostile action by land or naval bombardinent ; maintenance 
of ess<*ntial st fx lei s under th<*s<* (bnVrent forms of hostile action ; can* of th(' 
fiigitiNe [)oj>ulat ion, or tliose nuKlered homeless, preve ntion of panic, vie. It 
Wits cxpeeteil that, as in Fiigland. C ivil DfdVnee would develof) into a large 
and impirlunt portfolio which it was imp<»ssible t(» ct>mbine with any other 
ili'partment . Mr. K. Haghaveialra Rao, the* M(*ml>er-m-C barge, who was 
tlien in Knglaiul, was to make a special study of the CVivil Defence situation 
(here Ik fore (‘oniing over to Iialia. 

Cnder Information were inelmltsl the task of mobilising the country’s 
war eHort and prone rA ing the eonfidenee and nH>raie of the f>opulation. 

The eomjHxsition of the expaiuied Exeeiitive C’ounril was deserilied as 
the best evidence of the anxiety of the Vieeroy and of llis Majesty's Ciovern- 
naent to scrute really representative non oHuials of the higliest jwssible 
standing for inijKirtnnt pKsitions of r<*sj>oiisibility. 

The development of the war situation and the j>ossihle approach of the 
centre of oj>enitions towuirds India, it was said, might mean that there would 
he even heavier calls on the inachinery of go\'ernment in the future than in 
the past and it was nceessiiry to see that the Executive Council was not 
shorlhandtxi. It was netx's^sary to see' that member^ were not tied down by 
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burtitii of ilcparttnrutnl wt^rk la thrjr heiuiqtiartrrs It In |H>iss{iWc 

for than t(t tour lu^hn 

The t x|i«ncl('^i Kxeoutivr ( iumnl ami tlu Natuuml Ivrau^t' C ouncil 
wcrr rtmrjiictrnsr'ti ifs tv\o < it nu sits of the rxj'^insjon i*\ uuichiucry which 
hiiil hern dccnh’tl u|>uik Yhc l>i fauv i tniiu'il. if it was to fuitil the functuno 
f.tr wliH h it was intcinlt^i. h!m> < htuu more time of tlnsuiciulH'rxof tin 

I 'xiM utivc ( ouiu il. ^ 

StinultaiH-ousK , i\ White Paper ini liuliu and \^ ar was prrsrittctl tt* tht 
Parhanicnt 1)\ Mr AnicrN, ScorcbiTv of Slate' f«»r liuha mi 22n<l July. Il 
WHS iic»rt less it narration of tlu' events of (hr previous ricvcii niontiis 
nod a ri jntituui virtuallv of tin X'naTiyvS rummimu/tie. 

Tilt nartntns f»f th< cxjmtisKUi of the \*n'irroy s *K\rcuti\ <" Council 
inakt interesting rrartitig. 3lr. Jiniuih tlcw into a ragn' over the fact that 
the \ irrro\ sliouhl hu\ r < nn>Hsseai his inrn over the hcati ol hitmcif, the 
Prrsnif lit of the la agur ninl its F^xctnitivc C tniiiint f<*c. Hr thn^ateiicxJ 
(hs< ipiiimrv action agantst the lYi riinTs of Hcn||^ih Punjab and Afunuin 
I'hr iVc niirr t»f the ft*urth Prt»v inta of Snitl wiis mn'oiuua^f ctl w ith the Lt*a|^IC. 
Sir Sikuruiar hunsrlf was returnee! at a inciniM r ejf the (hitonist Ihurty to the* 
Punjab i.egislaturt . Mr. Fa/Jiil !iue{ oweel Ins teaet anel [lowe r not to thr 
Musluo L( agin any Tn«>re than Sir Sikamtar and was re tumeei h\'(he‘ Krtuhak. 
Projit Piifts of Ib ngah ^ir Saaehilla alone wat ii eate h e>f the but not 

as fr*‘m the time ed Ills « h t It was the la ligue that iHnirteel the liiciu 

m.t tlu V the League . If Mr. Jiiuiah’s dise i|?iinan ae tion s^iould nmtermlm' 
]t w r«uid orils r('ile\'e t hr ty.U' re inu'rs of the Punjab and He'iigidof a privilege 
whii h w.is H doubtful asset anei a sure burden* Put the coiiteiitiou of thr 
PreiuKTs w iis that iCAJlrtOi.f ague Uoulel agna- te> f he ir rend inuing tttPrrnuers 
i.J the tiirce proviiA- rs. tliey xLoulfl answe r the- eliitu s inenieuital to theiiic [M||n 
r ions in tlie* 1)< f< in ed Ounc il ns well 'Chat w as an argument ddbcult te> rtinet. 

Tin* re ae tiun on one (»f the Je aders of the Depre^^ed Clas^wfi «>f I udm, 
name Iv, Dr. AmlKiikar was some thing silumimg. 

Dr. AmlK'dkar c;tl:[^e*d t<» Mr. Vnn'ry ns lollows -- 

“ \ eui tioutrei <i0 millitui D* [pre ssed C'lassi s’^ gWvr' 49 per cent, 
rej^re se ntation t(» Muslims, nearly cipntilmg that of Hindus. Aiitouiidirig. 
C.eAernnuuit mortgaged muim* niinmunities emly. Having reeHigniictt 
De pre sseil C’licsses. im[vort4inl auel distinct deme nt, natnuukl life, having 
insisted thiuf consirit, constitultoiml clvanges and expknb'ii Ihrir 
e M oj>rratiofi m thr war. 'Lheir rxelusiem Trout ( eumeuh iHsjM'ttk* wioit 
!>r gewKl faith on your [>urt. We neveT Hskr<l or Juul su[ijK>rt frurn 
Pritish. Want only justue. Depresseel Claxses are not prrtiftrrd to 
surre eider their rigid of n prcjicntHtion e>n ( e.»eirie'il Strongly urgr 
\ “u re «'t>gnise tlir same. /Vthlmg eaie tuiiinot liurt. ” 

The wfi\ of Mr. Am y to the Xtn roy'H I'.xtxuin v ( eium ildid not a|>]>cftr 
to Ix' easy or rven dcve>id of thurini« as the fftkiiada put it For aecsirdmg 
to [)ress rejMirts. Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya asked him to reengn the 
mriidK rsht{» f»f the jiart) of which be wajs the hade r. namely, Congreni Na- 
tionaiist Party * Mr. xVney went e»ne tidier iifnl at t tie nmnth end of July 
resigneel the iTWMidx'rxh»j> eif the Fongrexs itaelf. A vete ran Iilfccihe Ht. Uuw- 
Srnuvata Sastri stj4t<Hl that he did not iee wjmt gexxl this arinouneeriient 
woukj do, .Tbt (kivenmie nt had iirither strengtlg -m-ei their [Keidion nor met 
I hf jxople's demands m the !»lightest de^gree. At tfjt otfier end, (iandhi «taUd 
tluit tiieaiiiKeunct rnent {id not affect the stand taken by the* ( emgreisa ric^did it 
mee 1 1 he Coi igres^s eietna nd . I n reply te> a que*^ t ie>n . he add e<i * ‘ I can at otitce iay 
that 1 liave no authe»iity to prevent the memixrsof the A.l.C’.C, from doing 
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anything Uu y i>»h to do. '[’hr auttiority giv€*n toitir l»y it not |x*rmit mv 
intirferfruT with th<’ fullot frmh»iu of its mrrntxrs and m any the 

Ixxly that gave me authority <‘aM at any time refuse it or withdraw it/' 

The Sikhs took it as an insult to the honour and intelligcn(‘e of the 
entire comnnuiily that no Sikh was thought fit to lx included in the Central 
Cabinet, espfxiailv when the e,^pansion had txen made to improve the 
warelTort. 

Government themselves did not <laiin it to Ik* more than a mltc war 
eabinet, neees?atat< <i by the inercased pres^sure of war work. They were 
on ft shaky ground m making sueli a staUrment for as Dr. Sapru aske<l in 
his address at tlir All Parties Conferenee, P<Kjna, whether only the work 
of tlu* Indian members in‘<Teiis(‘<l on aecount of Hh* war while Communications 
under CIovv, Honn* under Maxwell and Finance under Raisman, did not rcqiiin 
any relief. In cold and withering derision. Dr. Sapru asked whether Sir 
Regiruihl Maxwell was such uu indisfiensable factor in tin* tiovernnu iit . 
Hut the (iovernmeni of India were eorreet its well us Mr. Amery wlicn thev 
wUited iliat the expansion was not a peace part of any roust i tut ional ehangn s 
for th<‘ offer of Augiist Hth remained and it was for tlie Indians Ihernselvc '- 
to work it i«p. Reference has already been made to the intense discontent 
expresHcsd by the Daily Herald and its pressing call for a reconsideration of 
the situation by Mr. Amery. The usual quota of Lalniur Members of 
Parliament, friendly t<i India .m expressing dis(‘ontent, coupled it w ith tlif 
doniand for a divy of discussion in tin* Commons ov(t tlie Indian fjuestion. 
Mr, Arm-ry sjaike on the 1st of August and stated that Britain was always 
prepared to admit India to free and e<|ual fiartnen hi|> as soim as pra(*tieahlr 
lifter the war. Tlie question was not, he said, whctlftl or when India would 
Ijif declared a Dominion but how she was going to govern the <‘<>unlry. “Tin* 
delay was entirely due to tfie inability of the Indians to agref* amongst 
iheiiiselves on tlie terms on which they should govern themselves.” 

Although thi' burden of Mr. Anicry’s sr>ug was llu* same in all the speeihes. 
namely ‘do nothing', yet tlH* elaboration and rhy^Jim had a marked varietv 
from performance to performauee and in eaeli of his pernKlieai demonstra 
tioriK and displays, he gave proofs of a greatiT and grt‘uter perfection of art 
attained by liim over his previous standards. He |K)inted out how* tie* 
issue before tlie passing of the Act whii h was whether and if so how fur ^ 
llritiiin should transfer its authority for the (iovt‘rnment of India as a whole 
to Indian liaruls, '* wjucli was an issue not only between Indian leaders 
and Paxliannnt but one on vvhieh the Parhameiit itself was keenlydividcd/' 
how* that issue, as an issue of prineiple. hud ])ass(*d outside the held of 
controversy. '* TikIuv ”, he t^nitinuod, the major issm* is not whether 
India should goviTii lierself but how she is to govern lierself; under what 
tyjK' of constitution it is [lojijjihle for her to preserve* her unity and yet secure 
licr freedom and reasonable self-expression for the varievl element which 
tHmit^>se lier national life/’ He et>nsidere*<i the plan of the Centnil Govern- 
ment us laid down in the of following as it did tlie customary lines 
of British system of rt'SjKinsible parliamentary govcnunctit, appeared to 
be open to doubts of its possiliility m the light of tlie events fii nee then and 
the exjicriencc of actual working of the provincial autonomy. In Britain 
the system of Government |K>stulated a party system in ifhidi loyalty to 
party is never supreme loyalty but is always in the last resort, subordinate 
to a sense of loyalty to National interest as a whole and tt> Parliament as an 
instittition. Mr. Anierj' denic*!! the existence of such conditions in India as 
prt'vaikxi in Britain, — (xniditions that would make possible the minority 
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of h? uvi* ihto « innjonty of tt>iiiorrxn\ . \VI»v Mr. A?nrry 

vj^ualiMxl Hu partu s ui Ijuijn as ^trirlly rrljj^uoMs aiui f-uruntuHal anvt th< 
fort' niuniarratrii tlimi into Mnuin aiui ^iush^ll. fv»r that is tho tmly U.jsis 
on whu ji %v< undi^rstnnti his rnnark — H i'' ilitVn ult to inuhrstniul. l or 
oil ?h( Munr hasis. ht^ sluHihl dn ulc tlu' prople in intothu IVot<‘stants 

a'id Ifum^n ('atiavlus or iiito Motlunhsts and tlu' KpKrojH’hans or into tiu* 
Huyli (InirnVi Parlv and tlic 1 harrh l^arty and then. In Hritain t»wn 

thf* iiiinonfy tan nrvrr iaavnu* ‘hn inaj^rfty. \u, th<- f.u t is that in Iiulia 
M hiio lai, n iti.:ious ami oniturnl nifltts aro iruaranti'tHl to all inuu^ntn's, 
tl.*' population is rvoK n»^ and fnust hr irainrtl to evolve, ei»inmon 

politieal pn >irraiiunes jn \>hirh tlir eisnitornh' ndrnsl of thr w)io!e nation 
s’i .add iHuistituh tlH‘ hasK of t fn conflirt injcf issin s that determine tl»e tiivision 
oito eornp< tin»» jairties. To say still in Ani’iist liJH as'Atliery had said a 
ir prr\ luusly in Antrnst into that in Ii^dia ‘ < v}a rienee <»f Ihtrty (*o\rrn 
■i . nt :ii th' provnu rs lias rnddl) e*r wrouj^^dv eonviiiw! and powerful 

* ' f n *a 1 1 V m liah an Nat a»nal lilt tla^t tin if li\ rs ami liherties vvould not la* 

. urni unth r flie i entml |•rov^sions of the present Art or uiMfer an\ uriicmh 
nsMd it whu'h wfndd still have the Kvcsutivt; e<»ntrol of Ituha in the 
h ouK »*f !t <»o\< rnnn nt dependent on a parhainentarv nu%ji»ritv from day 
t » da\ %^hi'h in its turn. e»l>e\ s ‘ *unsw iriffni^d V' Hie fln'lat»’s of an outsale 
f\ utiNt, Is really to Ivea ( h* tpiestion. If thjp Iiuitan (ootnnnrnt IiAil 
h* . ]i r ejist sittoiltanritusU , with l*ro\ nn'iiil Autononp this trouble W'ould 
j <t ha\r I nsoe<l l>ut to h^nlil^iip pro\ niria) antilnomv ill rle\ en ]>rorinrrs 
tie ha O’. tU' r<".)M»nsihlr o«)\ eriiitieiit without ^‘sponsilalj^t v at tlu’ f‘entre 
w as to fa ikt a r«wU tA di^ointed tiles, whieh how»\ er ornamental m tlest^n^ 
ji(twe%ar tirin in te xture, heoyever po4*d juid smooth, l^nnof 

e iirhiin tlnr t h\ a eVffientm)' nuitcfUih It "as the nfisene<‘of 

( fse ( f nlral (ho < i^iiin nt tliat iM*<a'ssituted tlie di^Iates of an outside exeeutn e 
hut Wii'- tills e\*euti\r an ad\ ent itiou^lnwl v.’iti atfv wuyunintere stfsl, t nee! (lie 
Some arnl ruJs* ha \ * >us N<», do< s mU the Pruru* Minister f»f KniflauA tak^' 
i IS \\Ai of taaititiener on all eritieal oei asions lirst frtan the I nion AsscM'fft 
1i»>n of Hntain? Ilald^in tt>ok it. ( liamherlaiii took it. A not emlTlenee 
vote tin re nnarn* a disinissu) of the Preimer ami the ( ahine! not hy Hie 
I*arli.un( fit hut “ h\ the unsv^earmij olwdunvr to the dn tiitr'H of an out«ulr 
ex^eutise \ to use Mr. Annre s words Mf; Ann ry ijikes up the reaetioit 
ai,». nsl the daniTcrs <d v^haf is railed llie iV>i)^»^ress Haj or tiie Hindu fitt) 
w iiit h !ias ij«ine so far as to |<*ml to a j^row uig demand from Muslim (pmrtefs 
for a e<nifidete lireakniif up of India into separate Hmdu and Muslim Doini' 
no Us. Mr. Amery *' I nerd say nothm^ ffwhiv of the manifold, 

and to my mifwl, ins<‘^pand>le ohjeetmns tfi luieh ft ^ii fieme at ans rafe in its 
rvirenu fe#nin I would only note that it ineri ly shifts the prohh in of jier 
inanejtt nnnonties to some ofunmller areas withe»ut solvnn» it. It isaf'ouriiif ) 
of despair and I 1 m iievf w holly unru < f-s#fir\ despair, for, I do not d<iuht 
that there is enou^di <‘onstrnrt i ve ahildy ^id mouj'h natural ill ainon^pit 

Hindus and Muslims and rnuuijli Indiim patriotism to hini a er>nstitni)onal 
pr^ltlo^J whieh wiH ^ve fair rva^igiidjon to nil eommurntus and all interests. 
Til nit at Hiiv rjiite was the I'onehiJitfm etnlicxiietlhin tlie farrenehm^ lonstitu- 
tmnal de^ lamtion issued on of Ills \ (h)veriijiieiit hy l>opl 

LinlitlifjfiW in Auimst last .'* Mr. Arnrry' a4iimt<» tiiat ** the Aui^mst jierdarii- 
tl(^n <anu\tis#a weleomc assfiirance to the Muslims and oiht'T unf*ortant 
elrmedts tiiiil their fate would not Im: sMrttlefi over their heads hv S4>mednili 
lx tween ihv Hrd. tsl» vernriirTif and the <,V>ntfr<^s Part > , On thf other 
hand, it vs ja^rfec tly tnn that it diii ooriKas a hH^m k not only to 
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but iiijifi to tnany r iinMirratr ih inf fits in India and even here, iK cause 
it made clear that a new stn^ife must inevitaljly intervene l>efore India could 
attair^her ffoal. ’ lie pleaderi for a new technique, a teehnajiie of consulta 
tiori aiul conciliation with eaeii other, ( ivil Disolmiunce would cut no 
ICC ill tlu* new cofuiitioaik. I’ht ir mtcritn policy he said, was indeed cfui 
ceived as the piost practnal r'ontrihution tiny ctaild make at that sta<,n' 
towards the in v n *w and luldc^l that it {ircjudiccd uo oHistitutional issue 
and committed no om who i (>-operat<fi unit to anything bevond his co 
operation in the war elTort . 'rhere was an earnest Of Government's desire 
to sec the t»uvcrrHncnt of India merefisingly (uitruslt-d to Indian liands. 
That earnest (*onsist(‘<l of an Kxeenlive C'oufKul and W ar Adv isory ('ouned 
But the \ ieerov' v\as disajipomtcd when he turned naturally in the first 
Jlist4ine<- to the leaders of tin* jiolitieal parlies dor his men. The C’on^fre^^ 
rcjccttJti the path of eo-o|>erati(»n. The )^ov( rnin^' (oiKidcration <if thr 
expansifin of tlir \ lecroy s Kxc<‘u(ivc' his War (’aljui(‘t» was n<*ccssaril\ 
efiiciency. The positions transferred wen* key positions. Tlie imjK)rt;tfi? 
thing was to fhid a team of indiv iduals i-ompeteni and willing to share* fssih rt 
ivcly th(* w<»rk and res^Kinsilnlity of the Cotincil anti Mr. .\mery ventured 
to say tlnit Lord Linlithgow had emiiu*ntly sueetcdetl. It was notaeoilt c 
tion of yes riu n that he Jiad got.. He paid a glow ing (simplunent to t h»* 

( .ongrt'ss and said “ I realise to tlu* full how much over t lie last tw'o gtuieratious. 
India has tivved to the ISiatifuial mov<um*nt of vvhitdi tlie ('ongress Party 
is the I hief exponent. lujth'ed one might sfiv tli.it t<Mlay tin* ideals the 
C ongTes?^' has advoented aver all these* years for India art* tlie ideals jor 

vvt* ourseiv't'S share If C Diigrcss had helptal tf> rnakr 

[KWisilife the carrying through of fedtTal of tie* jirest rd Act can 

any one douht that India from that point ()f - st lf rfrb crnnient would lx- 
fajrnrnon* iidvaiK'ed than sIhj is today? “Tan anv one (1‘)ubt ' he asked. 

that ( ongrt'ss would have enjoyed a more jiowcrfu! position in the (iove'rn 
ment o( Jndm tluin it is (-ver likelv t<* <«ijo\ again?’* 

Tlu* points raiseai m Amery'.s sj>ee(*h cUcited timyly and cfTcctiv* replies 
then and there. So-'^etlate a politician as Mr. Juyakar asked Mr. Amerv 
II straight question, saying whether the Knghsli jnsiple gave any resjainse 
to the joint nieinorandmu submitt<*<i by all the Muslim and Hindu Members 
at the Second Hound Table Tonferenee in 1U31. That efft*ctivcly disposed 
of the somewhat oft ri peut^xl complaint which had bect/rnc the burden of 
Mr. Amerv s song, that Ibc Hindus and Muslims had ntit agreed u[>on a 
plan of governing themselves. But Mr. Amerv s acumen — constitutional 
and legai^ historical aiuI geographical, cultural and |K>htical. became sharper 
and sharper as he procetxltxi to state that it was not tlie Hindus and Muslims 
that should unite hut the gi*ographical units, the rest of the minorities atui 
the provinces. 

On the question of Indian Industry^ Mr. Amerv 's statement in Uic 
Commons on August 1st evokt'd a shaqi reply from Mr. Walchand Hirachaiid 
who was the one industrialijd interesting himself in the promotion of ship* 
building at Vizagapatam and aertiplane building in Mysore. He desparately 
wired in reply that he wanted for his enterprise four million dollars crtnlit 
in America and ten ex|>ert machine men and he could not get. them. In 
the midst of this gloom came a faint ray of light — not hope, — 4n the attitude 
of Labour^ The Labout Conference in Britain over which Mr. Dobbie 
presided* resolved that British should reix>gnise India’s right to Indejiendenee 
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and &houJd set up machimry to ciutblr liaiuins to iiuimurr tnit hf r oww 
ronstitutaoD- Prof. Laski iKsintetl out that thm^ was no <iiiVh‘ultv aiKHtt 
up a date or for setting; up nuiehtncry of (iovcrnment (vv< r Ijuita. 

It as no bonder that a jH-rson liko Ainorv slaould h.'a\ o lvrf*n uiiprrsscsi 
with the discussions in India But what inatfrred was a hinl's rye \ irw 
of the political situation not a detaihni scrutiny €)f tfir niH>ks and cornet' 
of the }>o!itical parlours. The health of a liN injj liuinnn ImhIv is not judpni 
hy m pathoh^ncnl dissection on the anatorhy table but a nusiical insprc!n»»^ 
on the clmical ts>t. Kvefi s<\ tfie health of the IkhIv |v«>htu' must be jud;;fs( 
by the bnaid spirit of hdiv>\v-ship and coin^tni prt X'uihuj.j in the nation icjI 
by the jars and mTirnmations that nnjjht exist and undoubt«xlly rise* to th« 
>urface like the air bubbles rnuunitinj* from a puiudunHi tube unmerseel in 
a water basin. The punctures may be there but tUere is*world of ddTerenee 
iH'twcen a pin jxunt punctui^t and a horse litxif laceriition. Kvrn si> let ns 
vcehovv the C'oni^css staiuls and stoo<i m the <'ouniry. Dis isions art' inevi 
table in W‘*rkin^ emt the details td n pn^j^Taminr. Vet. while seliisms pre- 
vail in the Communist Party leading to veeessituis and exfiukiuns while tin 
soemlut Parts menilHrshiji is largely disturbed by swinging to the right or 
to the left, winie the Kiwins are dividing their Affections between a purely 
agrarian |*rograninn and a {Hdituxeagmrntn <uu\ while ttie trade unions 
ii ivr arlH>n/.<si mt** one, two and three divisunis, while amongst the Musluris. 
tfierr arc the' Momins ( ov< ring a fourth i»f their }M>pulation, the Nat loruilists 
!h(' Jamaint ul ulema, the Vbrars and the Muslim In^agui'. which in» »tooner 
had it t'onsobdat <al its strength and resoiirceii, presently jicgaii to exbdut 
tissurt s in its struetun and iKsions m its ranks,- Iwith iKcciituated by tlic 
» \])ansio!i (.1 tlie \ icer<^‘« Isxeeutive C'outu il and torrnation of the drfenei 
board, w ade the HuMH^luha Sal)ha itself ga\ e birth to a sisti-r orgamsation 
t idied Uh H I ndu •League here stiUids the Congress lugh on tin lull ol 
fiationidijsin with its uprai.stal alno f nil enum rices ;uuJ dt pifssmbs 

and its aflairs guided bv tin nne >J[an of DetJiny whom the bites hav e tlirowri 
u|* into jK>litu‘s from lus idxHlt i>f phil<»sttph\ anti rthguai. for a tpiarttr 
of a erntiiry he has the guuii;^ pluhtsopher and fneiitl of the ( tuigress 

mdeeil m himself, the emiHMhnient of the luttion. ' Sut h is tht working 
of tlie C ongress, the Nidituial Hod) . i'omj>ri^Hig e ver) « oiiunundy and cover 
uig every intenst. Mr Amery known i1 L<»rd Lmhthg^ow knows it. Tig 

Ca^hament knt»w.s it Hnt.on knows it Hut knoviingy one and all 
none wished to part with [vower. hem f tin <aint irmaiue of the (badioek 

(paniffu has, however, mudf a tilling eommesU irv on < sibuiet f xpauxton 
b\ {iweiiing At length on KhurHh<‘<l Helien ii inienutw nl it is wa ll known th/d 
Snmati Khursbetl Ib hen is the yt>ung< si of tlie four suilers. graiHidaugliters 
<d the grcal Dadabiuu Nawrrojn (Lindhi <|iiot s the letters Srumiti 
Khurshed Behcn to eertain high t>fliejals in protest aguuist the orders of her 
Mtcrnmcnt after lirr ronviction which fur ndernrnenl was ronfined ti* 
the city o( Bombay at first and later the e»rd<T was rehixe<l s<i as fo carver 
the whole of the liomluiy Prrsidenev. She wa^s prevented! freun giuiig to 
\\ ardha iKing virtually kidnapp<‘d to the \ r rfiWiiMia C entral Jail t' 
use (»andlu's weirds 

‘‘This action sayn Gandhn '‘of the Ciovernment baffles hks a?ul <s 
a significant ^rid Marching comineritary* on the xo ralhal exfatnsiofi <*f tin 
Viceregal founcil anfl what not. The piiblH^ should umlerstami that Khui 
shed Hehen’s tiirt. no part of the war reaistafiei* c ampaign. But 
the public IS hardl) aware of the fact that rimttv pf-rvons lm\c t/C'eti arreHte<t 
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ami dt Itiijied without Inal altiiouji^h so fur us I arn aw arr thrre is no charge 
agaimt them of having ofT^ red wirr r<^istanee either as part of the Congress 
eampaign or outside it. They are being detaimsl for reasons of which, neither 
tiiey nor the public have any knowledge. Is Khursht'd Beflen’s case an 
index of what has been ilone in the other cascMI ? 

The second sis.sjon of the Non-Party I^faders* Conference was advertised 
to lake place in July and tlie titled aristm racy of Iruiia met right enou|fhon 
the 20th July wlim Dr. Sapnj 4>nce again firesidtd over the Conference. 
He wcl fxuricd the f xf>ansiori of the Executive (’ounc il but was not satisfieti 
with the distribution of the {Xirtfolios as irnfiortant ones like Home. Defence 
and Finance were not transfe md. In their view', the liattle for Indian con- 
stitutional ilc velopment is a Battle of the Bulge. First of ail get in, then 
form a salient, pusliing forward the Iwninds of frefdom arul broadening it 
down from j>re<*€‘<l<‘nt to precf*<li nt. No doubt >ir. Arnery has admitted 
tiiat the eXfiandfd Kxe<rtitive Couneil of the \'ic< roy wouhl enjoy “ Fuli, 
Statutory, Collective Hesponsibility.'* I>ut in riKKlcrn wnrfare it may be 
noted that the hut tie of the bulge runs great risks of the sain id being hn»ken 
unless as the March advance's, the (orivc-xitv of the battlefroiit is. being re 
mforced by the supply centres, sfain straightened. ^Vhen♦ therefore* in <>ur 
<‘onstitutional fights, there are no facihtif‘s for the (piick trans|K>rt of the 
f<»rces. in the riur, thos<‘ in the van stand perilously near their doom. 

I'lus sessiiai of the Nori-Party Le aders* CoidVrcm c was notable for the 
presenc'e in it of the Ut. Hon’hk‘ M. U. Juyak'ar who had resigned his judg< 
ship of the Priv y Couneil and taken a plunge into propaganda. To the rutting 
remark of Mr. Jmnah stating that the Bombay C(fsifrr«*n('e was liki* l>ut(']i 
Army all g(*nerals, .fayakur made the reply : I-^'rLsh only tri sav' that it 

is miK'h better to he (ieneraU vvitliout soldiers .than^Tit la a gf iieral whose 
stjjdiers arc graduallv ilrs^yting him at tin* first blast.”* 

l*liis provoked the rejoinder from Mr. Jinmih that “ Little minds are 
satisfied witli little things ” and .Mr. Jmni»}i addtd. " It conns witli a verv 
dl-graee from a man of Mr. Jav'akar s eam r to tauid some of thos(‘ who liu\ e 
desertetl the Muslim^ lasagne winh' he has deserted moft' tlian one jairt \ 
during lus politaad eare<T. not at the first blast hut at th(‘ first vvlnfT.” 

Continuing Mr. Jayakar said ; ” I wonder if lie knows that ' vain minds 
are satisfuxl with nothing <*xeept tlu iiiselves. ' As for tiic eliunge of j>olitica! 
views, the change from I I points to Pakistan is a bigger change than an\ 

I have seen or espoused 1 had many changes in my life. l)ut a, minority, 
however irnfK>rtant, calling itself a distinct ‘ nation ’ distinctly cthnologicaliv , 
sociologieally, jiolitically and m all vital de partments of life, which can ii\ e 
with its sister community f>nly in peryictual discord and isolation — this is 
the higgle! change wt* have seen in our lives, elTeeted in the short perio<l of 
a few months. Pakistan Imiks suspiciously, like a smoke -scrt*en behind which 
cfTorts arc perhaps Ixung made Indh m Kngland and in India to down <'om- 
pletely the principle t>f majority rule and dev ise a constitution far removeti 
from deinwralic principles by the inclusion of an irremovable executive and 
functional reprcst'ntation, ttic- 

Continuing Mr. Jayakar said: “The parties who can relieve the people of 
this country from this frustration and the consequent deadlock arc firstly tlie 
Government, w ho can transfer f>ow er to Indian hands andde<4are that India 
would be a free tH>untT\ in brief limit of time after the war. This w^buld create 
a sense of realism whicii nray {itrove attractive to the Congress and a large sec- 
tion of the Muslim community. The excuse of the Government that therclsno 
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agreement among the piirties isregardfxi asa plan^ibh' pU a for iu4 p irt m** ^ ii)\ 
power. So %uch agreemerit ran be siiui it) have Keen the basis ot the Ibn rru 
ment of India Act 19S5 and it is a injttiriuus faet that the jiunt meninraieiiusi 
of the Indian delegjites workiitg with the Uourui Tidvle Parlmmi ntiit s t onj 
mittee was ct>m}>letely igttortd. lu^tw ithstaiulaif^ the faet tlait all Imliuns 
had joined in making the reiannincndat ions. 

It is material to reniendn'r in eoancH'tion with the ilisHppt ir.ui • 
of the principle ofmajonty rule, to which I have r< ferrtai. tlie recent n in uk^ 
of Mr. Amery. In commenting on the disappearance of the Congrew Uov< ru 
ments from the pn)vmees, he depiore<i that the Congress (.Governments linl 
not realise, when they vtduntArily Sturendereti their power and autliont\ 
m the pro\ inees, that th<‘\ were deserting a fonn t if constitution under whieh 
they enjovixl a larger share of-[>ower and anthorit \ Aum tliev t an e\ c*r expt ef 
to get in future. I'hese are signifiCiiint words cnnaiiuting as thr\ do fnan tla 
‘'Uj>remt‘ head of the Hntish ndrnttustratmii in India. They eleariy indieatr 
that the prtispeets of a const liiit ion, based iiii the Hntish denuHTrttie pnin iple 
of majority rule, are scriinisly threateneil and we m'isl not ta* surpriMxi d 
the Hntish (Gove rnment take the fuNest advantage of the Muslim o}>posttiiHi 
t«> majority rule and of the faet that the I'ongro^s Party in ttie ( eiitr d 
lagisliiture joined the Muslim I^eague Party in di»wmng tlie Pi'deral ('onsti 
tution, wlieti m tht' (Goveritriant of India Ai t on th<* busi.-* of a inujontN 

ruh‘ W e mav t;ik^' a w artun}' from these words of Mr. AiTii rs , vv hc h hi 
has onr*’ e< int irnc'il in vkdful terms m his later sp(‘c<iirs 

It Is .1 elf N f^r pi»st‘ •f the Muslim leadersliip that it holds a pistol at 
the head <•! tic* (Governii^it of Irului and refuses to allow any <'onHt it ut lonrd 
pn^gress in Iruiia. es-rffmui^g the jhtumI of war, wdliout its sanelion, riiat 
leadership simnit irtn < Misly makes im|a>ssil)ie all negotiations with the ( t*n 
gress leadership b\ inststing on nn}H>ssihle eonditions whieh. it must know 
ran ne\er Ik* satistierl. ^ 

“ Tlie iiiiture (ff tl^sr eondiliiuis an sueh that e\ t n negot la f i- »ns ar< 
impossible vin iiti\ national basis w ith tie result, \ ers' skiltulh. ae hiev ed . 
thilt the prr »<ait d( iidtoek must f iuitmuf to eoTtij>lete rum ot pr»f\ meial 
adimnist rul ion in the llinilu majf»l*ity provmets. 

‘ It Is, therefore, in the mten*st of the Pakislam .Muslimi* \)\ all d» \ lef ^ 
to eontimie tlie prisent (ifaflhw k as le»ng as tliey can maiiajpa It <jo< . 
tlieni \ t ry* little harm and they are not eom » rtcai with wiiat ts hnpjteiimc 
t<i the majonly eommumty ui tic* eight pro\ mees. where tin ( ongn 
Crovernment foohshU flfs^rted tiieir seats. 

‘‘ It is, therefore, m tfie Hiler<*st t>f all of us. who ar* ie» Pakidam Mu 
liiiLs. to stop this deadloek from ecuitmumg by all means m our power Au'^ 
relief ill this direction being wjtlioul hoj>e at the baufis t»i the (oOMiiment 
or the Muslim League, for reii,H>nN just stated. wt‘ ran tmly turn to the ( on 
gress for oiir scan li for relitf . 

Let us for a moment turn our attention to Hntaim lie Duke of 
Devonshire, the Lrcirr Serretary of i^tate for India in moving a bill m the 
House of Ixxrc^s for the fK>st|K>iiemriit f>f (General Legislative < if it ions m 
India on the fdh of Aumst stated it as one of the reasons for sue h a st^ p 
that the holding of the ei ction at the pn*sf nt time would almost, <erUtnly 
lead to an aggravation of trouble. ‘ Moreover he addaJ. . ‘ Ififlta is 
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in a war effdrt, which wouJii, inevitably, Ik* distracteiJ 

to some extent by the holding of eh^ctions now/’ 

The Marquess of Crew voiced what is perhaps Britain s real objections 
holding the elections in time, when he said that there was no choice but 
to intrfKluce the Bill (for pist[H>ncnirnt ) as ‘ they could not have attempted 
to carry on the F^rovincial Gov(*ninieiits except by rnakinjf a t'omplct<* 
surrendcf to the more extreme opinions exfiressc'd either by Hindu or Muslim 
speakers m Iiirlin. I nder this Amending Jbl), in each Province in India 
the first Lcijislative Assembly under the (Government of India Act 1935. 
simll, notwithstandmi’ sub-section ‘J of section 61 of that Act, continue until 
12 months after Uic end of the war pernxh unless pre\ lously dissolvcil under 
sub-section 2 of seetjon 62 of that Act. In this section (Cl. 1) the expression 
“ the war fieraxl imans ‘ the fXTifxl for wbieh the Kmer^c ncy Powers 
(I)efene<') Act of I93fi is m force. hen the Bill went before theCommon^ 
after beini' passed by the liOrds, Mr. Ainery made* a notable admission whic h 
rf*veale<l the mirlerlym^' motive^ (hderminmg the jK>st|K>nement of elections. 
Mr. Ainery said in the (ourse of 2rKi Headm^j on tlielOth Se})tember, 1941, 

“ f think it would be little less than farcical, at any rate, so lon^ as that 
position (the withdrawal of rninistnes) continues, if elections were held 
rm rely in ortier to alTord an opportimil v K>r ventilating Mr. Ciandhi s poli< \ 
of negation witliout any prosixTls of retuniiug Constitutional (»overn 
mc'nt after these elections.” Just as the Bill was being debat<*d in Pariia 
merit and the war was progre^vsing on to the beginning of the tbini year, 
information begun to trickle down in Nagpur and Luc’know tiiat Mr. H. \ 
flodson, Hefonns C’onimi-ssioner, who had been recently apjaiintet^ and w*aN 
louring the country, sounding public opinion regaa^ing the luturc constitn 
tiori of India was I'olleeting data on four point ^^: - oriq>osite ( alnivets. 

(g^-Irremoveablc Kxccutiv<;, (3) Redistribution of Provmcis. not neccssitnlv 
on a hiiguistie basis, and (4) Federation or eontcxleratiori as the casemight bt 
Ttic tusk that wits set to Mr. Ho<lson had mdecd la:'en forecast by Mr. Anierv 
in two of his speeches, although the .s{H?eclie.s themselves which weredehven'^i 
M» early as on August 11th and November 21 of 1940 did not arrest pubic 
Httention m resiK'ct ‘of a new constitution for India. On August Ilth at 
Black I'ool it may be rememLK‘red Mr. Amery after making a reference t<» 
India ” framing her owni constitution in her own way and in harmony with 
her own politicjd, social and eeonoini<* conception said/ and if that can 
oidy he finalised after the war is over, there is nothing to prevent much 
mdispensabie preliminary work of study and discussion ami iiej^diation 
being taken in hand by friendly agreement even during the war. rtius 
while tlic leading personages were in jail, Mr. HckIsoh inaugurated the preli- 
mmnry work of study and discussion and negotiation. With whom? With 
partisans of iinpcnalisni and, shall we say, probably also with enemies ot 
Indian nationalisiu? But that was not all. The very lines on which the 
new eonstitutiou should he studied, liiseusscd and negcdiated were specifically 
mdieatrd by Mr. Arnery on NoverulM-r 21st when as guest at a luncheon at 
the English Speaking V'nion, Mr. Aniery referred ” to the problem of finding 
an English eonstitution whicli (xnild rcoMieile Indian differences and preserve 
India unittxl in essentials." He put down the deadlock in India to the 
instinctive developments along the lines which her peculiar history and 
k>cal (xmditions hn\ e made successful m this ('ountry and the dominions, 
in the wholly diflVnuit and far more complex conditions of India/' He 
suggestetl :rs Vhc key to the deadlock a further increase in the powers of the 
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pTOwncc^. possibly rearrunjjfsl aiul vt ti. ^ tmiumvnn w-utrul 

to s^H'urt* sonio incMSuro of uaity tu fort^ign, deiVnsivr uiui nonomir jvoiu vj 
and hr also jfugjjcst^ti fuiirtioiud rt*pri*sentatu>ii and an rsnutor on ttn 
Amerjoin lines that is mdepmdrnt of the h'ljishdurr h»r thr U rm t hn 

Rr^'ardmf! thr apj>ointnu‘ut of Mr. llodson us thr nr>\ Uc h»rmNC.* jn 
nossionrr whiK* the war was goinj; on m itajii^diest inteasitv . »t o wortiiuln} 
rreulhnpr that once a|fain to the post of Mr. !lmlM>n the « hon e f. U on ^ 
Itoand raliler* 
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srrdini iuim\ < rsary of t)ie was a> tmich an or^aa^ion for stork- 
for tlioM' who had for two yrars rrMstrd war rflort av for those a('tjv< ly 
eiif^ni^rd in its pursuit. On the ."trd Septrmhr r, l-til, the Ciennans thon^li 
thirv hini not eaf>»urefl an\' (»f tin* four i^rt-at cat u s of Ilussia or inA adetl 
Kri/^dand, or snh]U(^uit#d Afriea. w<r< yvi. it was said jaTilously near tho 
outskirts (tf lA^tiuff^nni . 'Ihe \<»rtluTn Arnuos f*f the Finns and the South 
Fastrrn nnnies <»f tin* (.e-nnans |>r<‘ssf{i forward and in llie south \ver»- 
jjuslual ha('k mdes t)y the for<-#'s of Marsluill X’oiadiiaiof! . The plan of 
tsolalni^' Leninj^rad and nvakinir Russia larailoeked was still tr> he rf“ali7<‘il. 
Odessa would o])en tin- way to tiie Don Hasin and Uatuin and later pcriiaps 
to Raku. Kieve would unhx k tin* I'ate-s tleit harr(‘d the vva\' to the nuneral, 
rndustnal and atj^rieult ural wealth of Fkrain. Mosc-ow would hand ovf-r 
to the (ornuins tlie |H»ssesMons alik<‘ svinholieal and real, of all that Riissia 
had built up and stcMxl for those ‘JO yrur^ in tin way of tlie rn-w soeial order. 

\N’hde the issue in Furopt- was in tins indet( rininat<- state, in Asia, 
war el(»u(ls were thn-atenin^» to lowa r for on t l^e third S(*pteinber Prim . 
Konoy broadeast the alarnun^ news that Japan was faeintJ tlie* Tm»st eritieal 
monnnl in her history and af>|>eal<-d to tin’ Jap^LX* (no|>Ie to inohiliz.- 
^'\ary on< of them. 'I’u rk( \ alone of all natn’avs still r»;jnained a rnyster\ 
and st(Kxl danjrnniusly near the j>osition of Syria. Ira(j and Iran, Meanwhile, 
Ameriea earned on In r ‘Ixual-Ia ase’ poln-y ami pusln-d In r trade and industries. 
It was up to In r to for^u\<‘ Hritaiu her old iiHiebte<lness to the Fnited States. 
Prob’.ssin^' ( hnstiamty. sh<* allied hers<-lf as Lord Haw Haw point(‘(i out, 
w ith an astut(‘st RoLsln \ i>t |K)W(‘r. S|><‘akin*^ (»f Free Trade, she was expl<»iting 

the miseries of the old world for the initijLjat ion t>f unemployment of ( leva n 
nulhon of her j>o])vdHtion. Ut nouneni" all intentions of addinj:' to h(T tern 
lory she was d(*];»jr»vmp' Fn^dand of Iut ainastral ('olonial possession in the 
name of tin' ‘ Leiid-Heast ’ formula and sold ti» In r aO eruist »'s of ancient repule. 
\\ hde the isuro|><'an Powers were* (auintm^ and reeountin^^ the passm*^^ \ ears, 
at the be^mniiif,? of tin- third year tin- Indian Natienial C’oni^ress had not 
e<*mpl<‘ted yet tlie first year <»f its Satva^»Taha Movement whieh was be^uti 
on the 17th (L’tolu r of 1940. It pro^rt-sse d ste adily at-t ordm^ to plan, to 
use a (German Expression in (.ieniuiny \s (-ryptie war lu-ws. (iaiuihi had 
nothinj? to reeant . ind a step to retraee. Welbineaniim fmaids standing 1)\ 
or sdtui^j at a safe distaiua\ discnminatin^^ journalists. Lilxral }K>hticians. 
non-party leaders, and some of the rcle-ast-ti Satya^rahis w'<*re ur^in^j tlie 
desirability of withdrawing the niovonn rit. retuming to the Ministries or at 
least ninning the Miuistrie!l and the movement abreast of each other. But 
nothing daunted, (iandhi stuek to his guns swerving neither to the left 
m>r to tlie right, wuitehing the new' currents i>f opinion coursing in the country, 
hut pursuing his plan of treatment with his hand on the pul'ic of the nation, 
sure of hiwS diagnosis and ix>nf\dent in his treatment, as a giKxI fdivsician 
would do when disease-s such as Fhiteric become prolonged far fx-yond the 
j.roverbial three wci'ks, and run to one hundrtxi and eighty days, w’heu 
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•itnuige synipton’s manitVst thornst‘lvcs. and uiscrutaMt' ouiuj*luat 
?;et in, when doubts are east on the very ciiagnosLs and tin* tyro is t«wstd 
about btdwr'en the maJarm which he had ehnunateti and the ascites which 
erosses his lointi anew. The exfM'ft, however, knows that oiita* the disease is 
diajToniseti, treatment follows nmlterahle {>nnei[des and favourable results 
art l>ound to fi>}lo\v with Tirtn* and Patiei^'e. You do rn>t swab \oiir lisjrsrs 
m the mul stream, nmch tt*ss, eliangt' them in the iniditle of tlie river. It 
was thus that (hvndhi renuiiiKHl nonehalant, uriintlurnetxl l>y the persuasion 
of fnends and undeterrtHl by the vilitieations of fix's. Hut iiovernments 
and States w hx'h are wedd<*il to violenee an<i are engagtsl in liatties of l>hKwi 
slusi, do not set a store by Truth and Non-violeiiet* but Jnubiee the eternal 
principles which fnialr the Sj^tyagrahi. How else fhoulil we u<'<s>unt for tin 
reference of the \ iceroy to the t'ongress in the following terms on tlic txsaesion 
of his broadcast on the *ind ArmiNcrsary of the war (3 U liHI ) wherein he 
says : 

“ There are amongst us w ho would like to reap the* iiiir\ cst or 

\ ’ctiwy witheHit bas ing put tln ir huuK to tin' plougli. Others tlu’rc are. 
u ho, for one reason <»r another, are* not ashunnsl though the nath>n stands 
ni grax <* jM'ril te» see k (o divide' the poiplo to weaken the wmr etfnrt, 
el» stroy c't*nhd<‘nee'. ’ VVhatexcr tlie (iovernnie iit nnglit have* tliought of i\{r 
* iTef't of the' ( Ongress rnovn inent. the* fae'i is unde niable thiit its e'h.irunle r 
and conduct reef iv eel nt»thniif but praise tUr highest ipiartefs. 

The resolution of tlie (havernmeni of Orissa on llu' report iif tie* \d 
niinmtratjon of the ihilicf^ 1 )e[»artin<'nt for the year lUiU sa\ s . 

'Th(* Princ 'ail of Win unusual kind on tl»e lh*li< e during tlu* 
yi ar was the^Sat s agraha <'ainpaign wdiieli was intnMlui'rd towanis t\ir 
(ltd of the year, f’ortunately as a n sult* of the instruefions issued 
by the 1* ader of the inovarnrnt. no disturbances w erf eaustsl m tins 
pn*\ in«’e. ’ f.V/vgpf/r Timts IJ ) 

rune and again it #vas l>orne irr u|Mrti (hindhi th.d h» shfcild vxiffidran 

his inovcTiicnt, but his onlx rcjiiy was a concession thal \\v gave not juh w . 

for ever)^ oi)ligiitiun carries with it its cxei ptu»ns un<l its exenijit n»n to 

the < tTcct tluit under spen.al cirrumstanees, it wits open to .SatN iigrahis w ho 

retiunctf frcuu jad not to otfer Satyagraha. to aj>|»ly for sueh i’xemphone 
througli their l*n)v nunal C ongress C'ommitti f s ami «ueh eases would le 
f onsidfTrs! l)ut that sueh ex(*mpt<'< s slxxjld engage tliemsf Ixa s m effiistnn't ix f 
work. The former category, however, would liaxo their nurnes rf iiox f d from 
the Satyagrahi list. The position was at the end of two years of war, fue* 
of non posfumus. Only the Press <’orrcs|:K>nflenJ were profuse in their 
|>rophecJcs tliat wlien the nexv memixTH teK>k offjrf', fhe\ wf»uld signalise fhf 
rvcTit by releasing the ]:x>litical prisoners. It Wi4s exfusaei that it was reliably 
undcrstcKKl that intyToxunrnuriications, xxerc taking phife among tin new 
mend>c*rs. Sur‘h rcjnsrls were of no mfen'st to tlu’ prisoners m the Jails. 
becaus<‘ for one tiling the enustuf MU, so far as the .Satyagrahi was ronf*eriif'<h 
was frc<*dom of sfxecli ami it w'as not rnrr<*ly tiiore than df#ubtlul but les* 
than conceivable tiiat the Hntisher w*>uki ever eeuie^ale Imini sueh a pnx d* gr 
for at the end of it truly lav mdcjM'mience. As if to s< t at rt-st all doui>t > 
and antici|mtimis. Mr. C hurclull made a stnking sfKach on tlx SejifemtxT 
in Parliament. It w'hs invisual fur Puriianunt to meet at that part <4 the 
year, but emergtmt necessity Ui appraise the ( ornnKHis of the war situation, 
rreccssitaUal the short sa^sion. Ami speaking on the AtUntie Charter, 
Mr, Churchill said — iJluch the same that was mmtiomxl in the Vif*ercgal 
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offrr <>1 Auj:»ust Hlh (rjilj. Hi* never sfM)kc of Doininion Status hut of 
Frre and Kqtiai Partnership a new phraseology originate*!] by Mr. Amery. 
over a year pmiou^ly Mr. Winston Churchill, for the first time after the 
Atlantic riieetmjr Witli President Hixisevelt, and set at rt'st all sj>eeuiation 
jilKiut the apf>h<’abilit V <>f their joint declaration to India liy deelarinjj : — 

' ^nu* joint declaration dfH‘s :|ot qualify in any w ay the various sUitement s 
i»l policy winch have lK*<m made from tim/* to time alx>ut the development 
of <‘onstitutif>nal j^overnment in India, Burma or iither parts of the British 
Kmptre. We have pledjje^l by the Declaration of Au^^nlst, IIMO, to help India 
to obtain free and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of races 
subject of eoiirse to the fultilment of the obligations arisin|2r from our lonj; 
f f»nneetion w ith India find our responsibilities to its many erwls, races and 
in terests. 

“At the Atlantic meetln^^ we had in mind primarily the extension of 
tlie so\ i r<‘i^'nty, self ernment and national IdV <‘f the States and Nations 
of Kurojie now under Nazi yoke and the jirmeiplcs whi(‘h would govern 
any alteration in t^rntonnl iKumdaries of countries which may have to Iw 
made. 

“ I’hat is ijuit<‘ a separatinj^ firoblein from thi* pri>^ressive evoiiltion of 
self-goveniinj]j institutions m regions whose pe(>[)h‘s owe allegianet* to the 
British Crown. We have made declarations on these matters which an 
romplete in themselves, free from amtiif^mity and n lated to the conditions 
and eircum stances of the temtoricfi and peoples alTect<Hl. Tliev will b<‘ fouini 
to entirely in harmony wnth the eoneeptH»n of freedom arui justice* which 
inspired the joint declaration,’ ^ 

This speech was of a piece writh a number of s|>>H*.hes o{' tliat ilk which 
Mr, Churchill had l>i*cn w em t for long to dcin cr on Indnr. 

Here are some of these : 

('hurchill ,said during a rlebate in the Commons after the outbreak of 
World War II : 

' To transfer that responsibility to this higliily artitieiai and restrict 
id oligarchy of Indian jKiUticians would be a retrograde act. It 
would be u shameful uet. It wanild be an act of cowardice, desertion 
and dishonour.’’ 

Some Were niuimhii, l»\ sentiments such as these, of fc‘< lings expressed 
by W inston Churchill back m 1030. In his premature autobiograpti) 

.( Roviftf^ ('mmfiissiim, h<' wrote: " I have always urgcsl lighting wars and 
otlier contentions with might and main till overwhelming victory, and then 
olTcring llie hand of friendship to the viuupiished. Tims I have always been 
against the jiaeilists during the (|uarrel, aiui against the jingoes at its ck^. . . . 

1 thought we ought to have eompiered the Irish and then given them 
Uiane Hide: that we ought to have starved out the Germans, and then 
revictuaUd their country ... .Those who can win a war wdi c‘an rarely 
make a gcKHl jieatv. and tlnose who c'oulci make a good peace would never 
Imve won th(‘ war. It would jicrhaps be pressing the argument too far to 
suggest tlmt 1 tx>uld do Ixdh.” 

“ The Britisli nation has no intention whatever of relinquishing effectual 
control of Indian life and progress. We have no intention of casting away 
that most tndy bright and prtTious jewel in the crown of the King, which 
more tfum all our other dominions and dejK'ndetieies constitutes the glory 
and strength of the British Empire/’ 
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Sjx^akm^ m tho Ilousv of i’oinmons on March lV>na, Mr i iutn hiU 
saki : 

* Then' art" tiftccri niiJlion niort' here than cari c\i>t uiUjout 

onr ciH»nnt>us external connea't ions» without cnir t Trade whu h is now 

halvtal wiUiout our shippinj» wluehisso largely pnrulystah without the meonu 
of our foreign invi^^t incuts, w inch art' taxi'd to sustam our stHual si r\ n‘< s 
I su|>j>ose that (wo nnllions or tlma' nulliofis m thcs<' Islands t tie ir lut h 
(khmI from iHiulhaait servucs mutually mtc’n'lian^nal hit ween us aiui India 

H road cast in on Intlia on January *2\K TJ3o, Mr. CJiurelnll said : 

“India has ipntt' a lot to do with the wa^c earners of llritiun. Fhe 
I>anciishirc I'otton ojx*ratives ha\ e fournl that <wit^|dl rifht. Oiu* hinulrol 
thousand of tliern arc on the #iole already, and if w i- los<* India, if we htui the 
same triatincnt fnnii a Horne Itule India as w<‘ fia\(‘ Itad to our sorrow' fnun 
a lloinc Rule Ireland, it would 1 h' more like two million hreud-winners in 
this (s>untry wlio would Ik' tranifun^ the stna ts and epieum|Lf np at the LalHuir 
Kxi'hanj'es. ’ 

The <s>ntmufsi dnunnation of Iinlia is vital to the inten'st oi' (he Hntish 
1 m > nr{^^ei Mr. t liurehill neviT fails (n press this jwjint home to Ins aiidten 
« - s, >p< akn»i; at Mppmt; ‘»n July S. lu<Ti Mr. 1'hurt‘hill suitl : 

India Is \itai to th<' well Imou' ‘‘f HritaiU and 1 riuinot help feehnj» 
\ rry iinxsous when I s< r foret's from which our population is larj»elv supported 
h» inij; i^radualU diminished. Ft>rrij»n im t'st rtu'iit s are slowlv' slirmkin^ and 
'hippitii^ is at a low ('hb. If to these we adti the loss of India m one form or 
aiiotln r, Ui< It problems wMl arisi’ here mi'ornpanibly mort' ^^rave than any 
we known, \hm ^fll have^i surplvMi population here whndi it may \h* 

le yond the (iovcnpie nt to j)ro\ ide fur efTf'Cti vely . ” 

Addressing,' the i onstitulioiial C lull before thT w'ar, Mr. (’hundnll sanT; 

“A I'reat error was maelc when, almost unpereei v»sl, the pnx’ess of 
( xteuilinp' reform and self ^ovtTmiH'nl to Iialia hs Parliament w as (sineeiv ixl . 

1 niess you are preparesi to defrnd \ our riglds and mtere-sts in India. > (»u will 
1 m stri[i[Ksi tif (ocrv vesfl^P’ vtai |>oss(*ss and ex|iell<“d w iVh n.rriomin\ from its 
'chores, ddie loss of India will destroy all llial wv )ia\«' built up ’ 

Diseussinjj the (piestion of I>omniIr>ii Status for India, Mr. ( hurehill 
in a spe^eh dehs ertsl unde r the ausjma s of the ('oum il of the W f*st Fssex 
( oust rvatjv#' AsMunation at \\ um Ih ster House said : 

-Vt lyiv rati* I holii it of tin' utmost irn|M»rtane(‘ that we should make 
it eltar that there is no I’haiM i- of sueh ii ^mal hem;' reandnsi m our lift t inn . 

or III any |>eri 4 Ki whieli it is prolitable fur us to (‘onsider If would la 

alleri'ethcr wronj,; to entrust tin* welfare rd tlie ^rt ni masses to the Indian 
jKihtical f das SC'S. ' 

Hut it IS not Mr. i’hurehin al<«ie w ho thinks thus (»f India. In an etlitorial 
m on 'The Heal Issue that most hlw ral e*f Hntish newspafNTH, the 

Mancheiter Guardian, said : — 

** Tlicrf fire t wo ehief r<*as<ins why a srlf rrfrurdin^ Kn),,dand may hesitate 
to relax her f'rmtroi over India. The tirxl is tlifct her mllueiuw m the east 
d^ pemds partly U|K>n her jH>wer to summon trfK>}>s and to draw resounas 
frorn India in time of neixi. This |Kiw«'r will v anish wdien India has J)ontit)ion 
Status. Th{^ ‘» 0 tx>n<l is that threat Hntfuti tinds in Ifuiia InT l>^ st tmirketand 
that she has one thousand million |Hmnds of rapital invested there. 

Gandhi w hen approav bed by the Press to say someUmiif on Cliurchill\ 
s|>e<'eh, deeltned to my anything as he ronsiflered his sijenre and hm *move- 
are a more ekxpi^nt rej)ly than anv woixIh he might s{>eak. 
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“ If* I did not believe so. I wt>idd hav'e e'orne out with a statement witliout 
any prompting from yon. But I sincerely believe tluit rny silence is much more 
eloquent than any words that J may utter. After all action is all Jn alh 
>ty fiction is iM-fore all India and if you like, the whole world.” No one who 
IS aequainUHi with Churchill s stiteinents from time to time on India* nets! 
have* Ix'cn disapfxnnted then nor neetl hav'c tx^en irritaUsI later by this 
latest jironouMccrnent and it was well that (iandhi dismisscfl it so summarily. 

On tlic third rc'ading of tie' Hill tf> pf>stfK)ne Provincial Legislativr 
Klcctions, .Mr. Arnery r< iterated tfie reasons for the measure and addcii 
that not only in one party in the House, hut in the whole House and in the 
< oimiry. there was a genuine flesire to see India find her j>osition as s<H>n as 
|K>ssitilr as n frrr and tlfual paritur in the Hntisli C (irniiionwealth : 

That IS a matter <»f pnneiple m which we }iad taken lead liefore 
the Atlantie Cliarter, whicli uitnKiueed no new pruirij)le, was promul- 
gated. It IS also a matt<-r which has to be earned out in jmictice and 
eerlainly I would be very grateful if nnrubers who are so eager for action 
would hf‘I[> me by giving tlieir [irecise seliernes, undi r wtiicli (a>ntrol 
of Indian atlairs I'ould lx* giv'en to an Indian (»overnnirnt whadi was alile 
to eonlimn* by agreement bctw<*en Indians t hems<‘lv<*s.*’ 

Tlie furtlier extension of Ja>rd lanlithgow’s terms was of a pici'c with 
fiineli ideas. 

In H hroaih ast to .VnuTica, Mr. Ainery answering a ijuestion as to how 
British policy ol making a way for Home Hide, fitted in with Jawaharlal’N 
inqirisorirnent. Mr. Amcry chargeil the Indiar^ leader with hampering 
War elTort. Mr. Amerv must have felt the ground^ialer his feet (jUit<‘ firm 
when he spokf‘ because .lawaharlal was m Jad anti lie might not aiidiw en if 
he would, could not rt\sent Ixing charged with liaviug mad<‘ ante war 
speeches “ \ iolent and de liberately pro\ aa’afivc" or otherwise. But to i'all 
tlicrn v iolent was ratlier foolhardy at lei^st as foolhanly as when Mr. A.(i. 1* . 
I’anjiiahar, Deputy ('ommissioner, Nagpur luul / liaractcrr/.fsl Jauaharlal 
.as a (Juislmg for winch he apoKigi/.cd ‘absoluti ly sima rclv .' 

Here is Mr. Kurquliar's letteT: 

Dateii Sept., la. mil. 
ho 

Safipur 7‘(f/u .v 


Dear Sir* 

When I saw the statement in eold print cxtraeteil from its context that 
I liad eallial Pt. Javvaliarlal Nc hru a Quisling* I was horrihc*ii at the implications 
tliat would naturally b(‘ put on it. I* therefore, t'orne forwani as quickly as 
possible to apologise absolutely sincerely for having Sfiid in the heat of a 
rowdy meeting a tlnng that could 1h» so mierpretetl. 

1 sec tliat my letter to Mr. P. M. Naidu luis been publishetS and in that 
letter there is a full explaiilition of how* it came to be said and wimt 1 mcfud. 
I can now only ask tliat tliose who have l>een offende<I by the use of the 
won! w ill aciv[)t inv afxdogx* and allow the controversy to drop. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your Most Obedient Servant* 

A. C- F. FARQllUR 
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Evcnt> HI thr I^lnja^> t'ousistuijj of Sir Sikniuirr ^ tri>n> \)u 

National l^^fence wcrt- foUowitl hy a iliimrr hy Sir Sikan<i<r tc» 

Sir Bertrand Glanccy the nvw l»overnor of th<*Bunjab uhost^itt'tl tliat ht- woni^i 
like to bo a cent {kt ('<*nt Ptinjahi, i.o.* without any t moo of c^nninunuh^iu 
Soon after. Sir Sikandrr ^a\ o an interview* to the Prosit on OrtoKrr Kt ni 
which he stated how* “Chun'hiU s re^vnt statement had evokoil eonsideruhl, 
criticism and resentment thronj^hout the aiHiiitry ami how he was nut uhh 
* to appreciate the* mwssity or objtH-t of the statement/' Sir Sikamh i 
addc<l that the statement had eroiteii a ftxdin^ of despomlem v ami disina\ 
and was a source of embarrassment to the frieruisof the Hntisli. lleti<'mand 
ftl a fresh statement from Mr. rhiirehilJ beri’ft of all dubiety and tixni^» a 
tune limit for Dominion Status and apfKiintjnjju sniall (’onwnitbv for tlraflin;t 
the constitution duriii^f the war itsedf. Tfir Ttmts of India instantly endt>rs<Hl 
Sir Sikandar's statement, and said “ it eannot Ik* denuxi that it «Tt*utetl a 
most unfortunate impression in India/' The statement has to a (x-rtain 
( xtent caneeihd much of the i^mxIwuII eix'atoi In* the annouiic'emeiit of tiu' 
rxpansion of the Viceroy's Kx<*entiv<‘ I'ounei! and the rreatmnofthe National 
Defence Couneil, That was a fact which must Ik‘ faeni l>oth by the British 
tioverninent and the (iovx rnment of India. 

Sir SikamitT, if may 1 m' reinemlK*rtxI. shortly after the ouU>reak of the 
war drelmxl in vme<[uivi>eal trrms that he windd hunM-lf ii^ht Britain if 
sfie refusei.1 to txaifer on India. Domniitin Status. I’lu* same Sir Sikiindar 
riuw alTieted not to undrrstand the precise fiij^ndieanrr of ( hurehiirs stati - 
im iit. In any erisf', it was not an insijjnilieant matter thift a Premier like 
Njr .Sikamiiir wlio had I wet! one of India's stfiunelust sn|>|K»rters of war efldrt 
III aid of Britain, shoul<l^h/iv<‘ fait extr<inely ilisapfM>mted at the brutally 
frank statement of the British Premier and sliould have wdslietl tt had 
n* \ er Iwen made, ehiini^ tiTizm^ it as a souret* of embarrassment to ( hnrehillS 
friends in Imii.i. 

Sir .Sikaiuiar's imexpeete<l eoimnents fin the British Pn inirr’s statement 
were not reeeietd with an> a erv j^reat warmth. For on< thm^{ lla ( oneness 
wouM not %aN au^'ht lM<*1\nse, however nielv it was to ^k st h from oiit« 

^ide its own ranks and jw>ii<'ies. it <s»nkl not fount u|K>n its (onstamy. The 
Hindu Sabhas wanbd I lie Premier of the Punjab to b ;»m with the Muslim 
beaderfc. From Delhi fane tie t.aunt that tdtm|' at th<- wind inills was 
not r, si^m of statomansliiji. Bondmy statefl that Sir Sikandar was askmj' 
lor u rniri^f le in demand m|! u frt sh sl.itement Ironi C hnreliiH. ( 'alenttn 
lliought that while lie was ready to strike, he was airaid to wound. laieknow 
nrtJ^sl that the tlemand for a fresh }>n>nonneement shoidii Ik b)l]ow(‘ti In 
ac tion to sujiphnient the dei hiratiom Mmlras t}»onj»ht th.it sdtliuuizl» tfarf 
w as iiotliiiij^ in the Allantie t harti-r by wxiy ol an *db r t<» Imlia w ha h she 
had not already Ikxti promiMsl, nevertheless it had to tx nidisrd that 
t hurehiU’s statement lilasted Indian hofx^s, h<n%* ver unjustified they mij^fht 
have been and that “ Sir Sikamlar was n^fit for wronijj reaMais, I,^ihore 
shared Sir Sikandar's rej^rtd that the ikk asioii for Mr. ( hurc Ini! s statement 
was “ Mu^t ill-ehoscn ” and its psyeholo^rieal etferts showed a serious mis 
rahniliition by the British Prime Munster of Indian numtality and tlait 
Mr. Fhimdnirs words lent themselves to misrcpreMiiUition riot altogether 
fnx* from imsunderstandnij^/ lire Tttnr» of India thoujjld that the 
merit rna-ckf a* most unfortunate iinpression. 

Sir Sikandar himse** tiioui^ht tliat Mr. .Vinery's answers to tlie American 
c|ue$tk'innaire had made confm^ion wa»rs4* eonfoundixi and preVented an 
ultimatum in the foQpwing word* : — 


nx* V — li— n 
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** If H'itfjifi two or !hre<* weeks the sug'g^ested declaration was not 
f<»rtlK*omitifF, he would have no hesitation in making an appeal to 
Indian fK>htical parties to present a unite! front. ’ 

Of tlie four prov'incfs where j>opuiar ministries continueti. — namely, 
the Punjab, Hengal, Assam and Suidlu the Premier of the first dilTerwi mate 
rialfy from those of the otlier three in respect of their attitude to^vanls the 
dual authority which was at tht time exercising control over the thret. 
Sir Sikandar of the Fhinjab resignc<J from the Defence Council, Fazlul llmj 
of Bengal resigiiiil from iKith the Defence Council and the Muslim Leagu<‘ 
Executive, Allah Hiix of Sindh owed no loyalties to either and therefore 
had not to tender any resignation. Sir Saadulla of Assam, it was announced 
early in the cpistKlc, was resigning from the Defence Council as well as from 
the* l*remicrship on acx'ount of ilbhealth. It W'ais not, therefore, to l>e ex|xjctel 
that these four statesmen could agra^ on any politics or in any pronounce* 
menf s on the burning topics of the day. Close on the heels of Sir Sikandar s 
statcuH'iit came that of Khan Bahadur Allah Bux from Simla dattsi October 4, 
IMil in which lu* said :~- 

“If I understand Sir Sikandar Hyat, what lie wants is not a rep<‘titioii 
or rcallirmation liut a fresh dixlaration that ultimately those elements who 
c»»ine forward to hcl|) in the defence of India or those who Sir Sikandar 
considers are ' friends ’ and not ‘ f<K‘S ' should receive preferential treatment 
in st'ttling tln' future constitution of India. Tliis means that in the (*onsti 
tuti(»n envisaged by liim. there will Ik* noVquaiity of rights and privii<*g(*s 
for all. But thoVi* who help in the war effort now* should have a |)re|K>nderant 
voin*. Su<‘h an attitude, to say the least, is most distressing to me." 

Khan Bahadur Allah Buksh declarcxl- that iiYstcad of serMiig to help 
in the solution of the Indian problem, tin* I^injab PrepiKT-s attitude as 
rt veah'd in his stat<‘m(*nt was bound to harm the cause of the country and 
add to th(‘ diHi('ulties in the way of a solution. 

“ When I saw' the Punjab lteniicr\s«statcmcnt of October 1." said the 
SiikI Pri'iiiKT. “ demanding a fresh declaration from Mr. Churchill. I put 
the (piestion ; * if nonsuch declaration is forthcominjJ m the terms prcscrilKsi 
hy him, what is the Punjab Premier gf>ing to do? ’ I liave seen the Punjab 
Ihemu r s reply to my question. He says that if the d(a*larati()n is not made, 
India shoultl put up a unitixl front. 

“ In his statement of Ot tola r 1. tlic Punjab Prenuer suggested that 
India wouI<i be free, not by reason of the Satyagralia movement or the 
application of the Atlantic Charter but by reason of the valour and sacritiees 
ol India's % aliant lighting men m the diUVreiit theatres of war. But lie pro- 
e(‘(xhxi to ('xpress doubt whether even their sjicnfices and valour would prove 
( nVetive, if mutual conlidenct* and iiitcr-communal harmony were not 
established in the country. 

“ If these words of Sir Sikandar tx>rrcHdly expressed his con viet ions, 
then his duty is to l>end all his energies to the establisliment of mutual con- 
tidenee and inter •et^nmuinal harmony even now. without waiting for any 
dcelnration. Ilarmony anc^ unity remain the supreme need in India, not 
I>ceause they are the solvent of India's difheultit^, as the Punjab Premier 
himself admits, 

‘‘But personally I do not agree that Mr. Churehiirs reference to India 
repudiates any previous declaration of the British Government. And if 
the frt‘sh declaration that Sir Sikandar Hyat wants is that no repudiation of 
t arlier declarations is intended, then I do not sec any diilicuity that the 
tiovi^nnnent or Mr. Churchill can have in making suf?h a declaration. But 
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iiiitny leaders ux lixxiia luivc e‘\prcs.Hrd intcnnc tun nith 

th»»sr mtae previous lieelaniUoiis of the British (»uvertimuut evtii titut^jh 
Sir Siknixdar was not one of them. Then what is tin i^hje\ t t»f askin^r (\,|” 
11 rejHlition or reat!iruuttn>ii of these statements ? 

Sir Sikaiuiar liyat Jumself has inade it perhs tly eh ar that lie ts 
lielpuijij m the war etTort as a Frt^nxirr reprcsenluij; all ehisses and eummunitn s 
ui the ruiijah uiHi ind <»ther\xi^. Kven then an) iH iu tit that et»nn s trmu 
Im lpm^» HI the war eiVurt sliuuhl i>v free to Ix' shansI by all |HH»ple lu th» 
Purijab and not by any one particular class or intert'st. 

** Nsr Sikandar knows tliat the dUhcnities in the way of the solution 
<‘f India's problems arise frt.iin the existenee of l ertain debs ts ni ih<* present 
(s*nst tin! jun. * 

“He lartamly dm^s not wish these debs ts jH-rpetuatnl hut the demand 
he makes tor the ereation of a new pmile^'tsl idass will areentuate liiixse 
d^bs ts and lead tt» a worse deadlock than has so far existtsb 

'* I am quite eh ar in mx mind that if w ill 1 h* w n»ii^ for tin* llritisfi 
(iovarinuent to make the dfslaration that Sir Sikundar H\at Klian wants 
them to make: that is to snv, the tleelarntion that eertnm flenniits in the 
eoiintry slunikl reeeiN t* prefen iitnil treatment. Sut h a iir«'lanilion wmild 
frustrate tfn very ohjet t that Sir SikaiKiar Hx at Khan luis Im fore furn. 
nannlv, t!ic est.jibhshinent of mutual eoidulenee nrul eommiituil hurimxny. 
Both the deehirulnni and the altitude of mni;J whieh demand sueh a deehifa 
tiuri e.'in only result ui the < r<ation of biekerm^ jomI ill between caun 

mumtN and iMunmunitv *141111 t nusi' serious embarrassment to the Bntisfi 
iiovt-rrinn-nt, * 

“The British (h>v<Trnnent have all ahnij^' shown their anxKty that tiu' 
sanous eonnnumties of India should iHiine to|»etjn r. Tins end enn only tn* 
hdtilte«i if the Bntisli (b)Venuneiit resist r\cry unreasoiuilde denuuni mi- 
\aiH f*d on Ix half of any partnuhir class or <‘omiininit y, es|Hn Jaliy xvfien 
made under threats th^it tin* party assert iiij^ it wc»uld otheTwise join other 
elements. Kvery sin 1 » suj^'^n st nni that is aeeennj >aj ued by threats shoulil 
nut Im wehnmed l>v tin* ( »o\ ernmmt , and tinv slnnlki in»t yield to sijeli 
d<fnand>. so that the partv rnakiiij.,^ them would 1 m j»t\rn an op|H>rt unity 
of other pxirties and of thus pro\ »nj» the /xmu /iJe,t of tin Bnltslt 

Ho\ rmnent Anv surreiui* r on the j»art of the (joverninent would eoiihrin 
tin t }iari;e that tfic British (.<eeernment is intiTcsbd m keepin|» the Indian 
etunmumf'trs dn uled and that ni order to ket q> them do idfMi it must at 
M/int tnin t>r other help one seetuiii f>f tlie Inxly }K«htie at the expense ttf all 
t lu‘ t ft hrts ’ . 

But tlic repi) of Allah Bux i v okr'tl ;i ri-ady rejen ulei from Sirhikandar 

I have jww the statement attribuftsl to Khan Ibdiudur Allah Jinx,’* 
Haul the I*unjab Preaiier, “ and I am sorry to notice (hat (wo dutincl nksuen 
xsftuh I liaxi stresseti in my interview to the Press on Isl October »h<m)(J 
luve iK cn nusinl<T|m t<sl. I'he issues w f*re smqde and eh J4f and 1 had, 
in the (trsl place. aske<i for a frissh deehiratioy. settiii|» eait m simple and 
unamb(;rnouii jan^fxiajjc. the future statuii of India, mtniely, free and equal 
j>urlnerduj> in the British ('ommonwealtli within a s|M*eifusi |KrnKl : and 
s^Mondiy, that ilie reprX‘s»eTitativ*^ of imjwi»rtant interests in the <'ountry 
Kshouid l>e mllM ujwi to fonnidate an iijafrecsl < misiitutKai and. tluxt if they 
fad to <wne to ar agrr m<nil, the Britnth fvcixerrunefit sh^mki devixr a fxifi' 
stitutu n ‘fm the l*asis of fri'C ami ef|ual partnef^hip, ** n? eoUalxiratKin with 
tho^ elements w}m> ^^^ne forwani to help in tlu' liefencc of liKila/' 
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Opinion in Kriglniul that it was r<]Ually sensitive to Sir Sikandar's 

eritiriarii iwnl I'ven showed as refiponsive. Mr. Edward Thompson tm 

whom a referenee is here made ^x*<'aijse his faith — as revealed t(^) the Working? 
{Committee of the Con^^n^ss s^xin after outbreak of the war, in Churchill 
was unbouridfsh coruiemncd the idea of derrianding an agreennent as a 
eomlition preretpnsite to any furtlier <ievelopments and a<ided tlmtit would 
never come. He demaiuh^^l that tlie Viefrin's Cabinet should be a real 
(Cabinet with {olieetive resjKmsihihty and tliat a small committee should 
start work framing a Dominion Constitution immediately. He expressed 
the hop<* that “ m the spirit of this generous offer, I Ixlievc tliat Congress 
<*ouki be persumi<‘<i to make sueh sweeping eoruv'ssions to minorities that 
puhlie opinion would mak<‘ the eontinuxition of the Congrx^ss-Muslim League 
quarrel imjKissihle.’’ Mr. Thompson fxineludfsl with an apjx?al that 
Mr. Churchill should sfM‘ak to India on this basis as ' our equals and com- 
rades *. If this is df)ne, he addx^l ‘‘ our enemies in Ameriea and elsewhere 
eouid no longer use India to |>lay haven* with our safety. Our cause would 
l>e the el<’UiH‘st for wliieli men have f ver worktsl and ditsl. ^ Nor w*as the 
Hritish Pn*ss silent. 

There was quite a sjmle of llritisli opinion against the |K)hev of Britain 
in India. Mr. l>utr ( '<K)j)er, the Minister for the Far Hast, had during his 
tour in Ainenea in SeptendK*r 041, a V(*ry unpleavint t xperierK'f* and w here- 
ver he sjKike he was ask(si alKipt India. At last, he was exasperaUni and 
sukl what has. England’s war with (iennany to do with India?” 

Just at this time, Col. Vounghushnnd of am a^nt renown who must 
Ik* about ninety y<*ars old emerged fron\ bis \v«Jl -earned repose to save 
Britain’s soul even at tiic exfx’nsi* of losing India and in a jxiwerful article 
(herein below' e\tra<'te<l) pU‘ade<l India’s cause with all tlu^ vehemenec whirfi 
ills exunmanding and venerable |M>sition justifiixl. 

ThrTitnrs (London, ir>) publisl^il the following lett<*r from .Sir 

Francis ^'ounghuslamd : 

\V<' hav(' Jiluiuiered t>adly in India. Wfiile w<* have expressed 
our intention to free every otlur country, we have made* spe<ual reser- 
vations aViout lilnTfiting India. And tliis has eausc*<l deepest resent- 
ment among Muslims and Hindus alike. Why do we hesitate ? Be- 
eause we tear that if we relax our hold India wall fall to pieces. But 
why have such fear? Indians are no f<x)ls. They liave as uiueh jxili- 
tieal and military sense as the Chinese, tlie Japanese and the Russians. 
And they art' an ext'etsiingly [>roud an<l sensitive people to whom it is 
galling lieyond measure to Ik* treated It'ss lilKTally than we treat the 
F#gypfians, the Syrians, the Arabs and the .Vbyssinians. It gcK*s against 
the grain wnth Knglislunaii to keep a single human Ixnng within the 
Fanpire who is not proud to iK'long to it. To myself jH*rsonalI\% who 
was Iwirn in India and have for the last 5‘i years Ix^en elosedy connected 
with Indians, it comes as a hitter reproach that we should tre^at Indians 
iVi anythin^j else than*niost loyal comrades and afFcxdionate friends. 
Trust an Intlinn and he will stick to you until dcxith. Offend an Indian 
and he will raise hell. Surely, we arc great enough people to stop higgl- 
ing over this m^^tter and do the big and gracious thing them a 
definite promise that the very year after Armistice we wilf leave it to 
them to decide whether or not they wish to remain witliiii the Empire. 
A hiinf^red reasons may he given against this* But if there w^ere a Uiou- 
sand, they should step aside by the single wnsidciation : the good name 
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of KjiijiiilHi. It nuiy “ iovr " nv Iiuitn. l»ut >hnM lu*\t j^iun«xl ovir 
own vou!. Aiui thr soul t>f KnsjbMul wiirfii m^uiv ItiiliiuiN." 

Not an hiHir wa** lost u» n plyiii^ to (hr jjallunt i tiloiH'l’s for 

Indrn f»»r “ to Icavr it to liuiiHn'i wilt Ih' ^^nvar^lirt . ' saul Sir Alfmi Kiu»\ 
ami thr T<»rx dn hanl raisr^i tlic trmtrt ^^hip . 

< h tyv on tlie lirt K of thr uat'<|ni%'o<‘al |m»nonn«'rrnrnt s m I'ontirtuniilioo 
of Hnlish |Kvhrv l>y a (ton >f Itir IVrvN attti pat nan' h^ 

rarnr an a<hh'ti ray of at aky ratr, <»f anti an athlitnaial tf-slunoM\ 

ia»t from Itulia nor frotu Hntano l>nt frion th<' Nrw VW^rKt (hr Wrslrrn 
M rfiuspht rr, onr of thoM’ son's hasttanxi («♦ rmanripatr lunisrH fVtau thr 
|>s4 u(h» srr\ na* of V hrist ni onit r to st'r\r thr Mastrr in Spirit aial 'rrntti. 

Karly m (h t. in H. rainr th< in'w s t»f loov Mr. Ilaroltj K. Hnrll. prt»(rvMM 
in thr (h partnimf t»f rrt»{ioanrs Mihniitt»'<! his rrti^’^nat i<»n ns an instrin tor 
in tht Lurkuow 1 hnstian t t^lh'i^r uini as ii inisstoiiary of tlir MrthtHlisl 
( hnri h. Mr, Hin l! rrtpii ftiat lu Im rt lt asrti fntin (us <iu(ics (*rrt' <ni 
DrrcrnlHr !, that \ir n»a\ rttnrn tt» Anirnra 

It is stattai hr j^niNr as Imh rim f rras4»ri for rrsiju^ninjLr. hn iinihthty to krrp 
fill' * plrvlj^r w hirti is rt'tpiirtti of all fitrri;.tn nussionnru s who rtanr to Inthrt 
wim h involvrs tioinij nothing! whit h ina\ jn(rr]»rr t< <1 as In in oppo\i 
tHin to tin Itritisli ( »t»\ ftniof lit tn Intioi. H»' ft t K ttiat to ktrj»Anrii a phalj^r 
\\ cr iKl 1 •' t ‘ » t it ny in in tin ! rr< t h >j u aia I rioi it to % ptnik iiml art as Ills t'onsr 
autat(<. 

In sulnmt t !Mj» hl^ rt Mr. lJu< 11 fs nialrrsttwMl to Inn r saai "'Hr fort 

tin Hntish t riinmit vsould i^'rant nir pt'nnissita rntittihi^» in*' to rntrr 

fiaha as a nnssioiniry, 1 w.ts rttpnrtti tt‘ si^rn a j>lr*ijn lliat * I In rrliy nniirr 
taki' t<» i]o nothing t'onfl'ary in «lnimiution <>! (hr Ui.|ali> roust it ntttl 

(oot rnnn iit n* tjit ( ountry t<* wha li I arn apponittsi l*u o tjays Ix forr* I 
It tt fu\ hoinr to tonn tt; liaii^t I was ofiiaiiosi a'Ta inmistt r tht- MrthtHlist 
(“Imrrii at \s fm ii tmu I nia«ir a plrtl^^r that 1 wouM la {o\al t»» tlir prniriph's 
anti t a* of ( hns(, as (n>« rons< jt nr<' rtvi ahsl fliosr pniiriplt's anti 

trat innos to no . In tii st months smr< « t»nnn{.!; tt» Imlia I fia\r ronir («► 
t la ts tnr in sa »n that I n i^^st \ a»la t-*- n» v plrtlj^a f <> ( o w I it l^a m t o k ri p ru \ pli'fl^ijf* 
?•> tia* lirifjsi) (ft vtrnnn nt *1 Ins I < aniMit ti<n 

Aftrr statin^,' that in is (»y}|M.sr<i war m tti in ral anti this war in pufti 

< ti] ar. Mr. Hnrll |>nar<tis: 

I nra-vf sul^rnit tn\ sjj^onaf i*»n l»trau'vt it wtiultl hf a violation r>f iu\ 

< t»nsrn i!t^ to r« main in Intha aial not sp< ak out ajnonst tla sonal* jHihtlrul 

aial r*a»iM>inir uijustiof s ni tins iniul. In tlir * S4*< lal rrr rii of tia M< t|»rwl|st 
1 iiiift it apja'ar tiax- wonls ' w iM-ln^va tliat t»> (h shf nt m tia far*? of loasl. 
ntjusta* , and rxphatatjon v>toui<i Ik- (o tirn\ fiim. i rann^U in sih nf in !(»»• 
la»‘r f>f injustiri' td n roiapuTor, w iio rlatins to *m‘ fj;.*i»tnn,^ for ' ti>r ri^lit 

of ill! |Ha»p[<s to < ijo-^sr tlir form t>f ifo\ rTHtion t Uiith r w hu ll tl.M V will jivr/ 
and at tja vtrnr tirnr (jolrK m jail and t'ora rntrat frai < amps li\ r thtnjwand 
Imltan U ad< rs for tiu' < nrru* of altmijit t4i r\Ms isr tiiat rndd. I rannot 
(k sdt nt Hi tiir hifht of tdauns to ftj*htinif aj'/iinst »iirtatorsiu[> and for 
lit nuKT if y wia ii I know that Indmuiifi i»i rsrif 1 rmuit as a drt rnt 

huriuifi l>« jnj;* prot^'s! a^auist rhitins to n fKitrvtarnf tirsirr to rrJr India m 
the intrrrst i>f tiir Indmn |x*f)plr, wfien I knt»w tliat aft/ r nrralions of ia ini^t 
ndtxl thirtv tpdljon |M"<»p!4* in Imjia are luinifry. I tnnnot rrniain sdmt in 
il^e fat t' tht* tyjK' td hyjKOf'nsy of thoM% w (to afU r itavanp narst 

of the des»ral>h rwl t^'o^dahlr temt^tfrira un litdui^^ Indui, for rxplotiatKHp 
hold tightly to tlirir gwtns ural ftrlf*rightranislv annonnre tdiat (iiry^ now * 

no aggnintis/eineat t#rrttorMil <,#r tdlKT.’ To \r sdr-nt in ti»r fare of <iu('h 
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inju^tifT luui f X|)l(iita?ion Jx- to <|oriy ( hnst. The altt mative 

for me iK tweeri kef j>iii^ rn> to the (»ov erinjif rit and thereby denym^j 

Him un<l leavin^» tf»e e(emtr\ leif rirnamini; trin* to rnv hi^dn-st id^*afs. 
Ami 1 etux^se ( brisf .’ 

While }>ubii(* ojnnion was tlius shaping' itself abroad and eoiiseientitrnis 
AiTierit‘ans uf re lindini' it hani to naoneile their missionary life in India 
whieh earra-<i its politieal oblij/a*^ion, with ttie honest }><»litieal eonvietion 
they enterfcauieel as human beinj^s. here in our ^wn country did it fall to our 
uiiforiiiinite lot to hav f' to iiNten t<> statements emanating from the lips of 
atmie of the new ly apfauntcd nnunlxTs of lie* X'jeeroy s Couneil. In soinew hat 
market! eontrusi with tin* earlier s|as*ehes of Sri N. IT Sarkar, came the 
utteraiiees of Sri Ma<lhavarao Aik n who sjwike of Swaraj in stages and 
of Dr. Itaj^diiiN eiidra Itao who dwelt on the im|>j>sMbilit\ of framinj:; a eonstj 
tution at any lime without jirior ajji^nsmient arnoni^st the people of India. 

Sir K(‘ro/ Khan Noon on ins arrival m India striK'k a new note, thoULrli 
the refrain vvits old. * If is Jinnali tlial <an Swaraj to (iandhi. and it is 

(huuJhi that <-an mw Pakistan to .Iinnah.’ 'rieni^di as an epi^^ram the state 
nient looke<l fits(‘inatin^', it did not take one out of the* eir<*le ed tlu* hor>e‘ 
w’heresiii it euily round and round and n<‘\'e‘r suea eeais in (‘uttiiie its way 

out. 

All tile while the* one theum* of Mr. Aiii<*ry was that the* Atlantic C harter 
eoveredonly tiie vaiupnsli<*d eountrie*s in tin* wair and that way. <• ire* umwri I H?d 
the s<*o})e of a charter which alK*eted to take its pliwe only next to the ip*eat 
Muj^na (’arta uml the* Ame'nean I)<‘elaratie»n of Ind(‘[)eiuh*ne<*, Not lH*inj» 
content with that. Mr. Ame*r\ appeare'd to foree tin# <*on\i<'tion into Uie mmds 
of hi.s slow witteal e'olleai^nn s in l^arliumeiit that India was part of the Kmpirt* 
and a part <*ou[d lU'ver claim to in we»rld f>ohti<'s. Finally. .Mr. Amery 

WHiitexl to cajole the* Indiuys into the fond U'lief that f he*' \ HH‘roy s Au;,mst 
CharteT olTe'nxI to the unse^eini' Indians much more than the Atlantic C harter 
could. In <*fleet tlien the .Vtlantie* C harter would not a[)j)Iy hes-ausc there* 
was the* X u’eroy’s offe r and the* X i<*(Toy's euTt r would m»t work iKs ause there* 
was no unity aiuon^ Indians. t 

II 

(hindhi had a detinite plan in inaugurating and de v elopin^» the liuliMdual 
Satyap^aha Mf»\e‘mcnt of 1**40-41. That he should have taken over a year 
in reaching the den'ision to eeaiinienee it, only shows how he had lHM*n stru^glin^ 
to avoid it. Kejually were his intentions piovtxl when at the other end. he 
|>ersisttxl in the [dan of undertakinj; a fast in <irder to avoid a stru^^^le on 
a national sealc. That the fast would have[>ro\ tnl an event of international 
imjKirtaiice was quiU? [aissihie hut he wantetl to avoid the einlmrrassmcnt 
to the Hritish in India arisiiij^ from a Nation-wide enm[>ai^m on a mass scale. 
Such a campaign would doubtless ha\ c its adverse repureussions on the nation 
itself. The resultant of this jiarellelo|jrain of forces had led the nation under 
liis leadership into the camf>aign of Fivil Disoh(*dience Movement, which 
front the day it licf^an, pn>^esst*d steadily and according to plan. It was 
fortunate too for the nation*^that Gandhi was allowed to remain free, — free 
to control, direct and sujicrintend the movement. If is true that all bis 
communiqties and statements to the Ihrt^ss wert‘ not allowed to be [lublisluxl 
in some provinces. It is true that (iovcniment declinexi *io accord any 
favoured or preferential treatincut to Gandhi's Weekly or to his jH^rsonal 
siaiemeiits and individual writings. For instance, his advice to the 
Satyagrahis to pay up their fines for National Government would return 
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evrrv j*»' of them wa*. piihlishetl only in the Ttmff ;i'» vivoi; 

AS it uas puhhslu'tl. its puhhriitwm elsewhere* in Iiulia prulnhitf^l. 

<lisal>iijtH*s. i.aiulht was uUlr to to!nnuir»u>u t\\u\ rurrrN 

fHmdfiirr with thr inf'iiil hrad^ *>r airratN, Ik's thm cfuiu* ti» \h' < iiUf ,1 

Uter oit. Sat yaj!rnh!'» ' list> werr to In* ran fullx |>rt'|i 4r< ti l>\ th* 

im)v With the aui of the districts and suhnuttf tl to (.uiuihi v^h<» \\v\i\ 

tlmm^h hundrtxis of iiHinr> from nich ^irv»\ inrr rutr-^^MriraUv vrorrd t»ut 
f iTtain lUiineH, iallrd for trx'sii jrc|Mjrts av rc^unl^ (»thrrs and lulmtttcd t«» th< 
ramfaiig^n jH^oplr after tin- idosest sirutmv He ns i-^ assi>*ite><i throtitdn«m 
hy the (iciirral S crt*tar\ , Sn J. H. Kripahiiis. U vujrs lus Seen tarN >n 
Mulmdtv Ih'sai. Ihevr two frierui^ and Uii|rndrn Hahu \%trr tlir thrr* 
t onirrcssmen. with whom tiaraihi had opportnnit u s ot lakino ^suimm I < oi, 
•^tanth i>r at an\ rjite frrtnirntK MahadoN. I>#sai and Knpalatn were 
t*ninnj* throiiidiout Imiia anu Mihjeetmj* fwal conditimis m (hr \ anoijN part . 
r.f thr rou»itr\ to their |m r^^onal s<'rutin\ !n thr )iro\ ini’rs (hr heads of 
( on^^*->N or^»amsat tons or a^L’enfs \%rrr to .ipjamit thr ir Mircrssors. v% ho t^tok 
other onl\ on tipprtixai hs (»andln Th*' toai juil aiilhontirs flid iiof 

t}5iile' |>la\ (fir t!anv« tont|«iionts wvVt r»*<*ri\itl tliat pristOirrs wh*!- wtrr 

.dlowinl < harkhas wa re not .tllowtal shvrrs aUhoii|»h sjnniuni^^ was a 
to roiLfins*a! jail ifHlustrv I )ir t rlass ftHMl <'ont intK'tl to lx* us hml as fM'f 
(m fore III the Soiifti |.uthf rhiir^rs iiisido thr )hjI ttM»k phoV o(| and on, 

1 hr oM Snpi*nnt<mdrnt s who wrrt' ill to Unik after thr pohUraU 

r »ntjnmsl to display thrir individual ulios\aH rusirs A new departure whs 
made in rtviirtl to (hr stulT of thr luils in Sontli India vOn'rt' th* J>i'put\ 
SufX"ririten<lrnt s cd i*ot< r. An;!}o Indian «»r yfuro|wan, wa n* after a 
short frannno. without ^nv prr\ lous r\|M*nen<‘e <»♦ jail work, stnuj^htwax 
draftcil Hs Deputy Supernitf'iitfrut s of Jails. J‘hr jail population Ix'pan 
to swell With poittieal detenus at tirsf and althoujtfh in the earlier months, 
they rt'emr'd allowanres <*f Its. M) and Hs. Hi, almost all of litem wi re 
de[)ri\ed of siieh ali<»waner sfHutIv iifterwiinls. Ami tUi the toji of it. the\ 
wfTc dividisl inti» two ( hisiHes, * the first «'orr«*spo*Mlin^^ to thr 'A' class, 
reetuv ed rntituis worth U 4 ‘t ea<'h. w tule the seecoid eorrrsjH>ndni to the 
C ' rlass ami had to ♦ arrv on with Hs. nit i arh. hen rrprr*sen tat ions 
iailnl to }>r<irlu<'e a result fhen were iumi^u r striki*^ at pla<*es Jin' Hrov inefal 
(governments lK*eamr virtualh hraiieh |K»st olh<*es to tlie (•overurnrnt of 
India and wen* as helpless as the hierarehv t»f (dtieiaU in Itie juds tUcmM*l\ i's 
Hu Wnnier hK>kAl up to the t hief Warder, lie hM>kr<| to the iVput y Jailor, 
t he Jador*loi»kr<i np to tl^jiew l>rpu!y Superintendent , and he in turn, to the 
Su|>cTmterident . Tile Su|H“rintendenf lookril up to the Inspeetor (»enrr<d 
of Hnsorts ami he in turn to the (Jned Seert-tarv . '! hr ( hn f Sreretary hHtke<l 

u{> to the Adviser and h<' in turn to the (hoertior. All l<H»ked uj» to flie 
(•overnment of liulia i4nrl that (h»\ eminent }oNr»kefl up hra\ mwanls. If 
was cxtraonlinary that simple matter eould not hv simple reme 

tlie«. AfUnr alh the Hritish (»oveinment is not as i ttieimt as »! < lattm to 
Ik . I.»elters in Jails were deli vereil wit li the utmost ilrluy, Ke»metune^ after 
i month and they' t<K>k ef|iially hm^ in trjnelhntf frmn jails tfi the horiir# of 
jinsonrrs. The want of a<ief]Ufile HfTan^feineAt tor ftnvinnj? was plrade<! 
as an exeuse, Kxeus<*s there eouki l>e in ahundarne, hut the\ onlyhelji to 
make the hfr of a prisoner miserable and d* traet from the mml of efheM ne\ 
rlaimed fo^ tW* <*overnnif nt, 

Mait^atracy and Government. 

Gavemnu fit fried different |K>heirs at rhfTerent tunes rrjjardinK the 
jnmishineMl s meted »^it to Salyai^ahts. -At hrsf. fh# srritemT^ were nK Vere 
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and fine> were heavy. The cuinpaii^n itself lieeati w itli the j'laruj^ contrast 
^M*twecn the sentence of Jawnharlal and tfuit of Vinoba. The former l>eink^ 
Sixteen times as lon^ as the latter. The fines in one province like the Andhra 
mounted up to (Total Ks. 1,1 2-0) m the ai^^rei^ate. 

A Press note sent from \Vardha;[»anj, March Jl, ran as follows : — 

The total number of arri sts in <*onneetion with tlie Individual Satyagff^ha 
Movement is 4.7 tb ami the total lynount of tlie tines imjK>sed on Satyagrahis 
js Its. 2,O0,Otj;5. tieer>rdm^^ to iiifonnation r<icei\efl in tlie A.I.(\( . office from 
the various |>rf>viiu’es. The totals du not iiuludr the arrests efFeete<i and 
Hiu s irnjMised m the Ihmjub from w licrc the h^ures hiiN c not yet been receivi^d 


Idiis information is c(»nt?iined m a statenuait issutal 
Sreretary of Ma* AH India ( ruij/n ss ( ommittec'. 

ly tlie (General 

Th<* I nited Provimss licads flic 

list f»f ftrre> 

ts. the total miinl)er of 

|e rsons arrested m the W I*, up to the middle of Februar\ Ix iiig 1.4t>5. 

Ahtihra heads the tines li%t. tie* total am* 
tin re bt ing Bs. 

>unt ol tines 

imp* ised 

• •n S.ityagrahis 

StatistiCh. 

The billowing <lctjuls of tlic arn*sfs 

of ;ui<l fiiK'N 

inijiosed 

on Satyagraliis 

in the various Provm<’*>, are issinai In 

tlir A . Ill 

. otbee at 

Sew agram : 

Pnn inre 


. I rrfsts 

Fines li s. 

Ajmtr 


10 

56.") 

Andhra . . 


HH'2 

70..‘>00 

As^am 


)?»> 

0.145 

Bengal 

• 

:vj 

0.025 

Bihar 


'2 i2 

bOtO 

Bomba \ 


17 

not reeei\ed 

Delhi 


:ei‘ 

2.050 

(iujarat 


gm; 

t;.i5o 

Karnalak 


g]0 

a. OS." 

Kerala 


70 

a.TtM) 

Maliak* jslial . . 


' 107 

10,002 

Maharashtra . . 


22 1 

1 .tM5 

Nagpur 


gl 

5.215 

\. \V. \\ B 

, . - (now 

releasi'd ) 

nil 

Tamil Na<lu . . 


4*JC 

20,000 

1 'niti'd IV* n mee> . . 


l.BJa 

OH.fKMl 

rtka! 


Ola 

0,,502 

X’idarbha 


1 20 

4.7 40 

S.I70 

2ieM>00 


Tater th«' senttmccN uert' ma<h^ matrnallv ^lv»rt not (*\ce(*din«T; two. 
t}iret‘ and four montlis. But when Satyajjrahis came a s(*<*ond time, thes 
tend^xl to increase in length and m om* east* m S<aith India when* in th(' 
District of Toimbatore, a .SatyajL^rahi was senteiutHi to six months for a 
spec’ll which he deli\ cr(xl at a rt'ception neccjrdtxl to him on his release after 
servin^^ of his sentence for Sa< \ aj^n-aha. He was t har^jed for the spwh under 
the I)t*fcnce t»f India A( t and sentenet^I to six months ft»r the enhancen\en< 
of which the (iovernment petit loiu*!! to the Ilif?h Court. 

Finally there was ihe eternal question awaiting solutioi? ai the hand^ 
of the (Government, namely, the alxilition of the elassiheaiion of prisoners. 
A worti nittv la* add(*tl hen* re^ardin^ the wnduet t)f the rnajzistracy in the 
trial t>f prisoners. Mr. I(. (Galletti, l.F.S., Divisional ^lamstrateoffiiidur. Xellore 
District. distin^uisluHl himself in tliis resptMd, m>t t»nl\^l>y not merely stating 
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from fUe tKmch tluit li wnmtj oiv the |>iirt t>f the (»> prws^'A ule tlr 

f^imaner fry» leavintr alone the prune movers who wert' the sinh <MnspjnU4^rs 
who fortmilated nivU spn^ad the movement hnt by jomtnv: publn^ nueiuv^TN 
and ar# 5 innj:f out with tlie jH*ople the anil t'ons of the mt»vement. Her • 
IS fine of the s{a*tvhes of Mr, ioillefti. yonn^ t'lviiian with a persoiuibtN 
of hiN owii bright. tla>h\ and sornewliat ijmxfitie and tin* sf»n of a distin^uishr t 
ex riviliaii tadilhar de Ciallt ttj. who wa^ t)u' fiuthv»r »»! a IVlui^n Kn^’b^ii 
dietionary and %%lio was a lilHTaUmmdfxi adnniustrator 

iVefjuiiij^ his liddrt'ss b\ saying' tltit this was thf' first m tlu 

hole lif India vvht n l>oth parties wen‘ j:i\ en an fip|M»rtiuut\ t»> express thr r 
Views lH*ff»re tile jiulilu' and eoii|Lrrat iilatnijt' the presulent on tile opporiunit s 
tf»\ en tf» Inm, Mr. (faJb'tti saul that in tins eountr\ tJuTe wi^re \ erv ff'w 
opjiortunit les ^^^r tlie « <if the v iews of U>th sales m pubia . lie 

n^jUf^st^sl the pfs»ple <»f (oidur (Nellore Ihstra t) to anpnre tins habit ot 
hearnn: Inftli salf's U fore evaiuni: to tlinr jud'jnu nt, lie wanttsl tt> attend 
meetmifs at Sulur|K"t an<l \ a^in when Mr. H. \ t nkatanaraVuna Itefldi 

aiul Mr. K. >haninui;an respectively t^tTerttl Satvf4^*rahM in IKcetnlK'r last, 

but then hr was busv . It was with a view t‘» inalerstaiulnn; their view jkunt 
ami to disf nssini' tpievtioos v^ith them that m his t t»urt, h*' the.sat\a 

kfrahis an opportumtv to kovr out tiieir alrits. i»ul tin* prisoners refuseil to 
an Hit i or Htmld thev t iUer into a tliM Ussam m l oiirt. I he other flav wtnn 
Mr N afasa Ht d»b took his trial Iw forr him. In* said soim hard wi>r<ls to Inin 
without am r* plv. He told lum tlieii, and ^vuuld lelllnm now aK»u lluil he 
\ML'^ preparetl to ap<*lorisr if lir hiul iittfTffi an\thun.» lianl v^itlmut ui»\ 
fouiidatum. imsUsl <*thrrs. He Wiis mfornuct tliat sulisripient to 

ins <lisf ha»'L'e ordfT. Mr. W»undin to w hosf* notna* llie ju<l;»ment w i*.s takeii. 
flirta tfsl Mr. Ibddi to spm tor titt4'<'n <la\s and then otTer Satvuirruha. *\N as 
It not true lie •siskrd. Mr. \arasa Hefidi n pipci tliat < oindhi ;,e'i\ e tin 
msfrm tnai. Hf* said that lietlni not mind tlir un)»apf>\ laii;|ijiij.fe us<sl a^^uinst 
him iiy the .\la;^n>trate, but felt tbauiiy his lil laek f »n the ieatlers ot tlie nation 
rntitlefi te, r\ vr\ resja*f*t. He vias flow spinmiu' rej^mlarly. I onfinumj.f 

Mr. tialh't ti fiisputfsl t liwassert loll oi Mr. Hetidi alnMit '>pinnin}.e Mr, (•allett? 
proeefcbsi t»> sav tluit he i^rtukl iioinmr men «>f f harin^f*r thoU|iii they wa rr 
misK’ndisj and e\|M>se those to ndn nle who la< k» <1 it. SjM'aknij^ on tlie wsir 
efhirt :n Ins division, Mr. <#ali*Ui assure<I Inmsetf linit t he Nat ynj;?Tivins rmilvl 
not o) anvtJnnif ‘orejialn lal* m ins flivision, vwii if Mr. (iantlhi eame an-i 
lunl ins sav. Mr. tiaih tti rrbTrefI to sonn* eorrt*s|amflen<'<' tn^lwu'eri Mr K. I . 
Mark. Ihstnet JurUfr, Nellr»re. and Malvatnia (otrulhi alw*ut the anns aial 
oijjerts of the Red ( ross, in wiia ii Maiiatnsaji state<l that there was n*> 
(jUf'vf n.n of brejM h of dmuplme in ( ontrrf'ssmeii suijsenbmi^f to tin Red 
( rosy, (diiidhi)! as evfTVone kin w, would not, M (*a)letti sanl. ^.fo otjf o! 
Ins spiritual determination. He quottci tlie analot'y of fpiukers win* Inni 
* < tns( lent lous oiitjf-^'tHin tf» war. lint at tin* safne tune farm* forwur«l t-o tie 
relief f»f tin* v letiins m war. The same was tin’ v lew of <«ainilnp. Rut wiuit 
was tile iVov iinuttl ( on|/rf'ss (.‘f^miiiittes* floinjj^ I herr w* tf* a numlK^r of 
i f*nifrrssnirn wh^f were wutli (f/iiniitiji for t)ie aiwjve opimmi 

of ( t>n;;ressrnen s purtn jpatn»n m Htci i rt^sy Wf»r4. d hrre ware a ff‘W Hiiner^ 
t V*ni?rK*s.smem i>u! most iaekeel lion<*slv . Main of tiiem, ineiuibiij; leaeie? 
like .Maulana Aziul aiu! Mr. Haja^fopalaehariar were mefuisisteiit. 

Aiiothf^ liitfTf slmj? jufliffnent i»y tlw* saine Ma$;ntrate wan <Iehvered 
on 5th Septend>er at (^ud^^ while fiefpiittins,' Mr t# V. Suifrahirntruan* 

ae^msed was ar, sUcI f>n 15 th Mareh last at (iudur at a pnldie rnerfmj^ 
and later his hfnisf* was seareheil w in rtr tsTtain li^atlets prea< hmt^ violriiee 
and s#HiitKHii arr stat*^i fe» have i>een nconerM, The fHilue fdtarged him 
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und<*r the Defence of India Hulci*. The accused pleadf*d not ^iilty to the 
clrnr^^" denied fK>s?Rrssion of the literature. He said tliat he was a tauneli 
Coni^tressirmu and did not a^Ivocatc or believe in violence. He examiru^i 
some witnesses inchidincj Mr. W Kotharulararnfi Reddi. President. Xellore 
District Board and Contrress dictatr>r for Ncllorr District. 

Acquittioff the accused, Mr. (iallf^tti in the course of his judgment 
ohscrveii that the accused was a victim of his own Vf'rlx)sity. He was down 
on the fist of tlerse who were to go to jail hy their oivn choiee and doubtless 
would, in due eourse, have sufTcred arrest and martyrdom gladly. The 
Station House CMheer, (ludur, taetlcssly arrested him after he had made one 
of th(‘ speeclies instead of waiting till lu* himself was ready to shout ‘slogans* — 
that Wf^rtl meaning here not as it originally meant a battle-cry, hut a erv 
against battle d<‘sigried to j>ersu;wle his fellow' m>untrymen that it was wToiig 
to save their rights, tinur lionies and themselves fr(»m military aggression 
bv military defem’e. Being arrested, he would doulitlc^s have gt>ne to jail 
like his partners. In simpJieity without sa} ing anything for himself (that 
being, it seiuns, t)i(‘ only way to vindicate the right of fn'tMloni of sp^^eeh 
when fre(‘<loru of speech had never denied) : but a perverse fate moved 
the jM)liee to s<*ar<’}i his house where they found a quantity of lHM»ks and 
leaHels glorifying violence inciting to revolution and condemning the C'ongress 
policy of non-violence as futile. It would never do for a leading Congressman 
of th<? place to go to jail a ( ornmunist breathing fire and slaughter. So 
tlu^ accused hiwl to exercise thf freedom of }>fH‘ech which his colleagues Iiud 
spurned. Curi<rtisly enough in the speech which occasioned his arrest. hf‘ 
rebuked the ( ourt (Joint Magistrate, (iudiir), for cd<pjiring into the characters 
and histones of t)ic Cojigrcssmcn arraigrun! .Ix'fore rt. but in defending hirns<*ir, 
he found it desirable to give the ( ourt much more information afniiit himself. 
1ms life and his family than it had found it necessary to elicit alxait any 
of tlie < it hers. “So the whirlgig of time brings its revenge, but it is rare for 
a Court to Ikt able to answer its critics ^nd even rarer for the answer to 
come from the critics’ own mouth.” 

IVoceeding, the Joint Magistrate observtsl that the e\ idence given by the 
S. H. ().,Ciudur. alxiut the contents of the s[X‘ech at the public nu*<*ting on 
15th March, when the accused was arrested, did not justify a charge under 
(he IXdencc Rules. “He seems to have reibn-ated tlie extremely foolish 
pro|K)sition which ev'cn Congre^^s leaders have not Ix'cn able to swallow, 
tliat the present war was no eoiu'crii of the Indians. The accused asked 
the crowd to listen to the .Satv agrahi of the* day. As tlie erowd Imd already 
hcanl the slogans seve^ral times U'fore, it ma<ie very little difTerence w hethcr 
they listened or mU. There was no evidence tliat the attitude of tlie pul>li<* 
of (iiidur was in any way afTt*ctt*d by way of slackening of the war effort.” 

Dt‘aling with thrtx* pamphlets found in accused’s j>ossession. the 
Magistrate ohserve<l tliat tliough object ionable and were the kind of literary 
muck that only the deluded victims of party jiropaganda would waste their 
lime in reading, they were not to lx* elasscvl as jirejudieial n'fx>rts under the 
I>efence Rules, So he or<II*rt*d their eonfiseation and <li<l not frame any 
charge in respect of tlu*ir jxissession. 

By the Ix'giniung of March, the tK>Uey of not arresting Satyagrahis on 
their offer of Salyagralia lK*camo widespread and (iandhi whb had tirst 
mstruetod non*arrt*sted Satyagrahis to march to Dtdhi on foot carrying on 
anti-war propagatida on the way, permit te<l, however, in the first week of 
Mardi, non-arreste<l Satyagrahis to carry on house house, man to man, 
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propaitAnda in the villa^s of the Ihstriet to which Utey U i\fr^ 

startinji; the inarch to Ih'lhi. li\s plan whs (hat talnks sht^uKl Ik m h i h d n 
each district* where intensi\c prn>pajn»'*nii4 was to In* rarranl on in f \<r\ 
villaj*e of the Tatuvsil, at every house and to every ritt/4ni His whtvlc »4h si aiul 
plan were linntctl to tiie seennnj;; of- fretMlonj o{ siH't eh His replv to t h 
TimAf of India dated 15th Fehniary was a n^staternent of his ciiM\ lx*th * « 
rc^rtl to the objects and in re^^an! to the plan of eanipaii^nn ni i»th* r wvn.i 
»n relation l>oth to the ends ami njeans. !lT*rc is the letter to the 7 ‘injj,* / 
India 

“Sir. word to me written ^o earnestly in Nourissin' *-J Kebruaf , 

7 demands a rcplv . 

In spite of \ f>ur dist>ehef I intist mihere to m\ but 1cm tin oosmImIo v 
of most ilrbas^'d luiman natur<* to rt*spon<l to non \ rolmirr ll js the essemer 
of non vn>lenee that it eompiers all *»p|w»Nition Tliat I ina) not express 
rn\ self that measure of ne»n \ lolenee and the rt'st ina\ rxprr^ss less is hu.*hl\ 
j»robab{e. Itnt I wiH not Iw little the |>i»wrr of non \*io|rnee or distrust 
! he Fmdiri'f s i to resj)4»nd to true non \ lolein e 

'Mn* illustrations \ on has e eiteil »n siipj^^rt of \ our disln-ht f are all mo 
luippx lvf'<vanse wle»llv inapj>l»eHl>le. A msui is not n(tsi*<'ssanlv non \ lohoit 
Iwt ause l\e lii\ s down arms. The ( /.indis, the Danes, lie' Austrians, and tie 
Pole^ rna\ liave airio i^'tl most wisely but t'ertaiiiK not non violently It 
the\ rouid put up suceessful anm^l re'UstaUe^' they would ha\ e done so iitid 
Would ha\e d<">4Tved well t‘f their eountrymen. it is fikp uw to bhum 

them for sybrnissmii when ft^sistanee Iwnniine vain. It was, howe\< r, m order 
to meet sueh eiUit in^eneie^and in ortler t<» c'lirid e\ <*n the phvsleallv weakesi 
|MtTs>ons not to fisid jkomtIoss a^nunst j>hvsieall\ strsonj^» pi-rsons lulK JirnuMl 
with nuHlern w«‘a|%rns of (h^strm tmn tluit Sal\i|i»raha was diseoxanxl /uid 
applnnl in Nouth Afriea in Ami it l^iis siner Imn h siiee»-ssfull\ applied 

under varvintf aiul even bafVtiniJf rirrnjrnxtamys. \'ou will iilease e\eus»* 
me for ndusin^; tti draw a dist nation in kiiui lietwoeii tiu* forei's f liavi" 
hari to eope with hitherto and whaf i miiy )ui\r to (ojk* with if the Fuehrer 
attackixi ludiH. The prt»s|K'ct of his kilimjr every Sat y A^^raln eaus«'s neither 
terror nor despair. If India has to thmu^di sueh a j|»ur^atory and if a fair 
numl>ejr of Sat\ iijjrjihis fju e (lie I'diehrrr » tmny and die w ithout niuhce in, 
their brfuists, it wmuld la* a new* exjHTicnre fi>r him whether lie rfrsjKimjs 
or not, I am rpute Mear tliat these satyaj^rahis fainny^ the arinv will j,»o d«*vvn 
li> historv Jls hertaes and henunes at least espial to tliosr of whom we Iri^ru 
m fiilrh'N or <*oid history. 

Vfiu arr*, however, on h^s weak jH'oniid when von doubt the hourstv 
or non- vjoletice of mv eoinpitmons. \'ou are entitnHl to tlirow the Pooiut 
Hc4w*hition in rnv face. I have already isuifessrsl thf^t ifjr iNwina Hesolutuu* 
wfHiUl not have l>ccn passesj but for mv momentary wraktu^s. As to flu' 
ivant of hone4«ty or defective m»ri- violence, I ran orilv sav that the future 
alone* sh<*w' whether Satyaifrahis wi're only v» rall<'<i f>r a^hom'st and true 
as human can ban I ran onlv assert, every care has taketi m 

niakni^ the vcit'ction to ensure a fair stambird^to non violence, 1 admit, 
however, that hcjaicntes have uiwloubJedly in. Hut I enl/Ttain the 

licHcf that the ^ avt majoritv wdl la* found to tie tme. The ( on^e>as fVesid* uf 
has I>ccii frail to detine the hmitatiom <d ins non violnue. Hut 
m:* far as I know his jr tul and nolaaly doen if lde> not hi^ non vaiicnee 
will I>c ]>rra>f aifaiiist an\ teniptalKUi wjthm the limits defined by him. 1 
slionid undertake to cn^jatfe m non-x ioleiit resiftianee to the Fm hrer if 1 iuol 
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viitk th^' Maiihirm Saheb’s <*in*urn?»cnbe<l bciief. Whether such 
non-violence can sinnd the U^t or not, is a rno<jt question. I have achieved 
Huccess till now w ith such material. V'ou are. inc*oiTect in attributing to me a 
demand for unfettered ht>erty of the press or s{)eech. What I have said 
IS that thert* should U* unfettiTcd Id^Ttv firovidcd that it is not inconsistent 
with non vtolence. I am not aware. 

'Hiat ( ongress Mmisters restrietiv e action went VM*v«»nd the proviso. 11 
it did, it was c ertiiinly against tlie de^^ lafed ('ongress jM>licy and ean !k* no 
guidf! or criteria for m<\ 

'f ile unkmdest lut i'. contamed ui the uiMnuation that mv demand for 
tree speecli. sutijo^ t to the pro\ isf» mentioiusl. was “A d(*vie<* for vque^/mir 
fHditnal roneessjons lr</ni the Hritish. 1 tc^e wouldlK^ nothing politically 
wrong if jioldieal eoneessions were fh‘niand«‘d even at the |>oint of (‘ivil 
I)i?«r>t>ed»en<‘e. Hut it is a matter <»r j>ut)Iie know leduu* that the iVKUUi Hesolu- 
t ion has Ami m -^o far as I luu **on<'erned. it remains lapsetl so long 

as the war lii.sts, 

I’lvil DisolK'da nee would eiTtamlv be withdrawn if fne speech is 
genuinely rerognis<‘d and i]v: .statu /t quo restored. 

1 havi- IHSMT cstimattal during pn^vious moviuuents that they wen 
like!) to Ik* long drawn out. Hut I have don<* so tins tune heeause f believe 
that there ean tn* no settlemmf with th<‘ ('ongri'ss, short of('oin]>let4* Iiuh 
ptmdenee duriilg the pendeiuyv of the war. for the simj>le r(*ason that the 
Congress cannot commit itself to active lielp m 'war vv ith imui and monev . 
'rhat would mean a reversal of th(* poli<y\' of non tiolenei' whi<'h the Congress 
has purMK'd for tin* last tw<*nts years. And ind(q»en(jience eaimof <'ome 
tfirougli any si'ftiement while tlie war lasts. Hurrefone so far as I know 
the Cougn*ss w ill In* satistieil w ith the fullest freialom to grow in non viokuiee. 
'Idle C<»ngr(*ss demand e(>ne<Tns all p<Tson> and jiarties. 

^'oii ask me in tie* face of ail these fj4(‘ts whel^ier it is “ fair or niorallv 
right to pursiK' his (niv ) firesent eampaign.*' ^'ou have answen'd the (pn^stion 
yourself in the negative. Hut I may not a<’eept vour answer, tn tlie first 
plaee, as shown hIm^vc. 1 do not siiliseribc to your fai ts. S(*eoiully. to accept 
your answer will la* to ileelart* mv utter insolveiu v . I would be untrue to the 
faith I have unwaveringly lield now for nearlv half a (‘<ud ur\ in th(‘ (dht'aev 
of non-violence. I may s<*(umngl\' fail, f>ut even at the risk (»nK*ing eom 
ph'tely misundt'rstiM td. I must live and act aei'ordmg to my faith ami 
Ixdit've that 1 am serv ing India, Itritaiii and hunuiiiity. I do not wish vvt*M 
t<» India at the expense of Hritivin as 1 do not wish well to Hntain at tin 
t'XjiHUise of (Germany. Hitlers will comr and go d hose wlio Indieve that 
w hen (he l'u< lin r dies or is <iefeatc<I, his spirit w ill die, »Tr griev uuslv . 
What matters is how we react to such a s|nrit v iolently or non v i<»lentlv 
If we react violently, we fetxi that evil s[>irit. U we act iionv lolently ws 
sterilise it.*' 

• 

(iandhrs instructions were always available and he had his finger-^ 

( onstantly on the juilse of the mov eunent. Sundav s w ere df'clarcd as holidav ^ 
and when tliristmas supcrveiUHl, the S^ttyagraha was siis[>cnded from 
I>eecml>er to January 4th, IkHIi days inclusive, and the 5th of January 
was a Sunday, Fn>m the l)cgiiining of February there were rumours that 
(oindhi might l)e airestt^. IVovineial Governors, one after another, visited 
th(‘ Vdecrov early iit the new year (1941) and there aff|>eartxl to l>e good basis 
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for the re[K>rts tliat they were \yemg vmmded ti<^t mm'^Iy {>efsmuilly <lunii)> the 
visits hut even earlier on the atlv isihiljty or otherwise of (tanclht l>eui^ am sle<h 
But apjwiirntly the (iovernment dul not want to such a foIK , at 

an\ Hite. >o as (ianclhi hunself did not fiarticipate m auto war activities. 
UTiat a contrast. I>ctween the opinions and the views of Mr. tialletti. the 
Magistrate referr^Hl to eariier and of tin* (hivernment t»f India. The campaign 
of Satyagralui was subjin'tinl t*i strict serulinv from tune t<* time. So earlv 
as in January, IVUI («andlu strietK wariietl the representativ t's that went U\ 
V\ ardha to make sim* thut each j^ers^ui whose M'leetion tlu-v iuid endorsed 
was not only spinmn^s^ hut spinmn^j with all his heart in rt and was al>lr to 
say h<>w' much each was s|unnin|?of what count and so on. Some jiersons 
who went to him statisi tivat they csoiild not themselves vom h for the fact 
that the men jn the lists were apmmn^ and one t»f them for himself aiiswertxl 
that he knew spinuin^e 

“Hut how much d** >ou spm?" 

“Five i>r ten yariK/ 

“Five or ten yunls f«*r a da) or a wet'k <»r a m<»nlh * asktsi (*affdh) 

“Not every day “ was the reply . 

F.Mih iitly. the wle^le tfunj; ismhl not l>f»ar furtle'r s<rutin\ 

On the (|uestion of IK'U vuilf-nee, it was nuule phon that tltr H«*mh» 4 \ 
lie^.ohite*n of SeptrmlK'f, loMIsjioke ot tirinly I wlirs »nj,» in tin p^ln v and 
pno tice of ne»n- \ loli'in'^e not onlv in the strvi|!jfh' for Swaraj hnt also \i\ so iar 
as this may lx‘ |w»sMl>le aj)j>ination in Free India. It is ttie ensis in tin 
prt'sent w%r that <simpellfnl us to think in terms of the future. In terms in»t 
only of w’mnii:.: .Swaraj hift of reViimiijj Swaraj and iheHomhay Hesolution 
was a Jidvanee on tlve on^pnal |>ositioii. Hy the lve|»innin^j of June lull, 

the set'ond plnise oT .Sat \ a;;raha was over and it was tinir to takf* stin kof tlir- 
Situation. H re is u sJiort stifiirnary' of the se<‘<uul phasf* uj) to the 1st of 
June hv .Maluulev Desai in so far as Satyairraha movement v\us isuieerrifsl 
rdher than the Construi ti ve Pn^^raiiime; 

“Tht'swUid phase o rs at\ .i'.^nralu» is over and vse may, w ell tiike s!«K‘k of the 
sitiuition. Hie neu iMiieiit hv its \ er\’ iiiiture pris ludes ealeulsition or nuitiTial 
n^uit for its inuiusliate ohjeeti\ t» IS viiniieat ton of an elementary ntiht w hn h 
we aidi:r\'e (uther l>\ a fr<s* rveretse of it or hy lourtini^^ imj»n s^unnent is 
the j nn ess. In tiu* North V\ f"sf Frontier Prt»\ inee the lilif^rly is said to hav»* 
Umui won. ihouj»h th" (io\ rrnnient hava* not d^ndansl fmslom of sp<NM*h and 
pen. I'hey smqih d * not ttnr<*st the Satvfi^ahis there, for it jia\s them n<U 
to do so. Hut our taking' sl<a*k must not mean examination of what t#o\ern 
inents are doin^' or not <loin^. \\v luive to »»\aminr vdirther w^' havt' U-en 
jiccpiittm^ ourMdvc'S of our fitsk. The nio\eTnenl iS part td fh • h^^dd (i,r 
imlejK'ndfUice and, Iherefore. one of steady in us of truth iM»n \ Ktlenee 

and «el f - p u r d i (*a t ion. 

There are the Ihdhi inaix'hers or those wJio are not arrestol I ly v 
easily nuridx'r a few thoxisaiwis. Some of them luivr e<iverrd fheniMdse^ 
with glory, I hiive in mind Shninaii Damayiuiti ^Ihninuwjhikan and Shrimat. 
Sarvutai who eafrieti the iiictsv^e of Satyajfraha and C 4>nstni/*tn e 

IVogramnie to over eighty xillages. Street elemnmg, visit t<» Ifarijan 
quarters, copg^cfrational spinning aiwl an evening of rm'C'ting this use<l to 
l>e their dailv jirocfranime. Their tour was **ft efTin tise that thr#v* tmiph*^ 
were thrown open to Ut* liiirijaits and an atmosphere* of spinning and Khadt 
was created whertn^er they’ went. Slinrnati Pnihhawati Jalgitdar, tins 
daughter- in ‘law* of thf^ veteran Satyagrahi Jakatdar^ who jatid lioavy (iueti 
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six tunes and rartunl siX months' tnipri ’^ >11 merit at last, is followiiiij in these 
two Sisters' fiM>tstops. Ih'* twij are now havjn^( their well't*arne<l rest in 
Xagjiur Jail. 

The work tw'iore ttu“s<- Delhi marchers is as interesting as it is ditheult. 
In tive fhnij^al v illajLfe^ a Satyaj^rahi had to j'o without fomJ hjr sineral days 
b ‘Cause the villi^^'ers wi*re afraid <;f eiitertairun^t aSatyaj^alu, but his patience 
aiul jM-rseveraiiee c<uivertYxi a 74iniindar w ho underbKik to sf*e that he did not 
ha\4* to J 70 without foo<l wdierever went. IluMdnxis of Satya^raliis in 
Andhnt and 'rarml Xiui are liavine an cxfKTierice of th-ir hvc>. They 

rousmj^' vvclcomrs and lirst hand e.\f>eriences of war exactions. 

J’hcrr are all kuals of rc}H>rts ^cmh] and bad and indifTerent - alKUit 
these nuin hes. \N e have tuid letters that some of these marcluTs make 
thon^ditless speeches and the P. (h>\ ernment haveconieoiit with allegations 
against some of the ('. P. Satyaj^ahis that they are resjwinsible for eirculatiii|' 
false and mis<‘hievous rumours. We are liavin^ thesi' eomjilaints l(K)k<sl 
into and we sliould lx* sorry if they were found to in‘ true. Many of these 
Satynj^rahis, sUilwart and triui as they ar<‘. are drawn from the villages and 
hnv(* admittedly not mueh liietHry (xlueation. Such p(s>ple should make no 
s(MS‘ehes and conceiitraU* exclusively on eonstnu'tivis work. And none 
should venture out of lus pn>vince unless and until he has a passable knowleiige 
of Hindustam. Many of these, however ‘obsimre', lui\'e set out w'ith a 
determination to [wsir all and stop not till the gorl is reaelexl. 

C asf*^ of this kind <‘an lx‘ multipliixl. ♦ Hut sinijile 4piiet determination 
to man h to Dellu is not enougli. As I ha\4*said, .s<‘\'i‘ral linndrtsl of these 
marehiTs have not Ixaui arfesUsl. There are lists of th'>usands of Satyaerahis 
awaiting ap[)roval. 'Fhe (pu'stiofi is. is it fair to ajiprove tfiese lists and 
put the burden of so many more Satyairrahis on the villages ? It is, th(‘nTore, 
(leeuie d to appnoe no m(»r(‘ lists in sneh uri'as untilin' mun hing Sat\agrahis 
are a<‘(‘ount(sl for. 'I'hen* ore areas where (’oiumuiial disturbamu^s havi* 
oi't'urred. Xtovhere have tht'se disturbamcs had any eomuTtion with 
Satvagralia, thanks to its rigidly individual eharaeitT. Hut it would lx 
alisurd even for indivuluuls to olTer Satyagralia when* panic prevails or jieaee 
IS daiiv being threatiunsb I'lc* Sutyagrahrs duty is to infuse courage 
into the hearts of men, and to make himself available wlierevtT there is a 
(listurhanet* or threat of a disturbauee. 

In disturlHsI areas there is work cut out Ixith for the Satyagrahis and 
lor vvould ix^ Satyi^^ruhis, In other art'as especially whiTc therti are 
numerous unarrestixl Satyagrahis numdiing through the province — w‘ould*b<‘ 
Satyagrahis hav«^ to j)ass through a stiff fast IxTore they are approved as 
Sat V agrtiliisi. They will bury the.ms^dves in villages, maintain a regular log 
iKHik vvhi<‘h will contain every detail of their work -street cleaning, visit to 
Harijan quarters dissuading pixiple fnuii going near tixldy-sliops, congregE' 
tioiud spinning, doing some concrete work to pmmote Hindu-Musllm unity. 
Iielping in quelling a riot, and so on. If all the woukMx^ Satyagrahis could 
tiuis give a good aciH)unt of their time then it is likely tliey w<5uld l>e arrest (xi 
even Ix^fort! tiiey oHer Satyagralia. They may be obscure’, according to 
(iovernment's dejinition of tlie term, but Govermnent will have to revise 
their del'mition as soon as our friends make themselve%felt with their work. 
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In W P. for in'^tniuT. it is not i»nlv thr Saty^i^alus \%hi> arr Jirri'Nlrd. 
Vmt »nrn thoM' wht» arr o«»n5tni<*t!vr ^A»rkVrv. I hiuo alrt%aii\ mno 

tioiH‘il Shn Dhiran Mii/unuiiir. AiH»lh<^*r is Shn ^!atth^llshli^an tiupta 
the wcii known Tliiuii who ins [hh^u arn sttd for lltnivrn knowN nliat 
hot his fnriidN and rrlitorv assijinr that )ir js urrcNttsl as tif* rondnctN n 
( liarkltn cUtss m hts liou^o 

Tile movement not dt t'> w a nura< le. It. can t auKC ni» 
dj^<url>an<"e. l^»^ni>rant or m{»'rt'^<‘<i <TJtks ha\e aftrdnittnl thr riots fo 
Sia vH;»raha. Hut m n»> ^audr raM‘ fiad thev unv rmuirn't dmu t or 
iudfrett. with Sat v at:r;i)ta l! it suia'^a-d’* it will l»oth i ou^rt vstucn 

and iion-t oinffi vsnn n. If A taiU, wlm li it will not, it will hurt oniv ( onj^n vs 
joeii and no others, if \o]jHifiir\ Mitlrmn; can U' df'-s<;ril»<'d h\ n hurt 

it may U' renu ridw rcd that th ' I'uujab liar jnitnot ically tiw«k up the 
honournhie role of /mut i wmuc and docuhal to hnny* K-h*rt‘ tin ir llif’h 
( ourt, for iMon, ru'^c^ «ii Sat \ a‘,^rahts m whuh m their ttpiUHni, oh\ jou\ 

mjustiia^ liad Ken done 

New reslni t lolls iKH .ute nm e^virx muh r ehaiii^n d »N»JuiitaniN m the 
Hit* rest ol th- strue^li and Aeharva Knpalatu. (ttnural Se-erctar\ of tin* 
V I. < ( , issmal on June 17th. tolh^winj^^ iiistnn tM»n\ for the f'UHiaut'r 

of Sitt V aj.,T and ( on^^^ress t/onmut tea's after lonsullation with Vlahatma 

t »Hudhi : 

(I I A r«'!< astal Sat N aifralu . mu'*t seek i^Her Sat \ a^frulia u> s»mhi as 
pos>ihlr If tckT au\ reason he is nnahie to (lo so he niust apply threMi^jh tin* 
l*resaie!d or ottn rr m ch arifr' of tic* P. ( ( for * \ein}>tt»*n from Maliatma 

(taudhi and Ic* sliould stat'^the reasons lor such exemption pninted, 

(IM I roll! the <hite on w hit h the nahie of a prt*s}HHtivc Satsui'rahiis 
Ptrw anii'd t o Xljdiaf ftiu i*an(.ihi tor s.um tion, h'* is t<4 suspend his jiruiite acti» 
\itics and dew»t<‘ Inmstlt wht*iK to workiiijLt <»ut mir or more items ol t h* 
foli^>wino ihirteeji fold items of t h- Toiist met i\ e Pn>i:ramme : 

(A) Hindu .Muslim •>> ( onimunal I intv (Hf Hrmo\aI of I n 

tourliahiht y V (( ) lirohihit mn. (I)) Kti'wli. (y.) Other \ 
ludustries. (I'f \ lila^c Samtat ion ((») Nf*w or Hasn K.dueation 
{ID Aiiult edmatioh. (I) Dpiift tU w«>men. (J) Ifdueat lou m hv i»iene 
Hiui liealth. (K) Th#* Proj»ajL'ation ot Hashtrahhasha. (Id ( ult t\ atiUj.: 
it .e eif one's <#wii lafp/ua;.'# . IM) \\orkin^# for rrommm' r«pjaiil\, 

(H) l“,M*rv f)ros|>fa 1 1 V <’ Sat\ aifriiht is < \jM*f ted to keep a dtar\ m w ha h 
h#* will enter thr* work done l>y him dunmj the iIhn and this <ltarv will In 
ulHiutfrd to th#* if( . < oneermal at f*#rtmidi!l\ nil#*rvals pernu' non to 
olTcr Sat \ a^j^raha sliall K* ^•'ranted <#nly to mu li workers who have proxrfi their 
^vorth l.>\ their <‘Nrryalav work. ^ 

( i) The new ry**stra f ions m pavsiiii,' lists of Suty a^rr ahis are r#*ri>Mj#'r#si 
nrc#*^Mir\ ui the interest: of tlie as it is likely to develop m futun* 

anti wuli Iweeune jm^tfressiveK tnorr ardmais. New Safya^^rahrs that eoine 
m should. tlieref#i*re, Ik* su< h as raji staial the new test. C #>fnplamts har#” 
Iw'cn isHCiVfai m the othre #»f undue dehiy in passir»|f riames who has #* 

^’^tveii thcLT names nee<l .K‘t, liowever, f»*r*l im[mtjent at tlie delay. I'hey 
.Hliould devote the int#Tval to carry irije out the ( omtruetivr Proj^nime. 

If any Satyj^^frahi w h## lias enrolled Iums4*lf #»n the <frt|^nal l>as»s f<a*K 
unable to aecefd the new ternvs he is fn**#* b# w ithdraw lus name an#! tfirre 
will no disj^Tfice dta/ *. d to unv such witlKlniwah Fie may rontmur: to 
render wliatevcr otiu r vrvK*<' h#* can to the country. He reinains.( <>tigre**%- 
luan as KTore, • 
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(5) Kfm>llc<i Satyagraliw cannot iXiUU^t election'* ty the kxal 

Theme who Jmve f>ut in thrir caudMlature for such clccfums before l>ein^ 
ciili^ilcd m Siityaj^uhiH, Iwive either to withdraw froin tlic or (txhh 

ofTcring Satyai^riilni. As Satya^frahm they caiinr>t lie jn lioth places, 

(6) No /elcawl Sal yajfrahi w'ho is a incmtK*r of a Board, unievs 

sjH’ciaUy exempted hy Mahatma (»andhi, can attend its meeting. If 
he do<!s*, his luiiiic w ill la* cxjHinfpd from tic* list of Satya^ifrahis, 

(7) I'narresled Satyii^frahis who are tounti|^ m their distriHs and 
thmc whose names have U*en aj>|»roved are luA to attend meetings of ka'al 
iKHlicS. 

(8) Ibiring the monsoons a SatyiigTHhi may, if neeessarv. cstaldish 
himself in a village, not his ow n. <ir grinip of villages ami c^rry <in Satyagraha 
and eonstruetive activities. 

(II) rnarrestisi Satyagrahis who either touring in their districts or 
inarching m the direction of Itelhi, should send fortniglitly re|>ortx of their 
work to the jirovineml oftiee. The Provincial C ongress C ornmilt<‘<‘s in turn 
will send a lonsolidated rejHirt of their work to the AlMndia Congress 
( ornmillec othn' at stated intervals, fortnightly or monthly. 

(10) Comjilaints have In en rceeived al>^nit the mlemjx rnnce of laiiguagf 
e*f rertain Satyagrahis. Satyagrahis should know* that vitiifxmt ion and 
abuse are against iKith the spirit and letter of Satyugraha ainl must, tliereforc. 
U* invariably avoided 

(hindbi s stnet and se\ er * mstruetmns were n*sentcd m the middle of 
July by Ih. Salyapul of Lalw#rc who said he was “extremely* dtsHp|M>mted 
w liK the iiuw’tivity and inertia tlmt <lominates \ he ( oiign'^s |Kihev at tla* 
prc'ja'fit moment.'’ I!<* exarmmxl the two dangei , to Iiaisa. nameh . internal 
seciintv and b»reigii in\ asn»n and after (TitiriMiig (otmlln > formula as 
Iw'ing one that “js to get mside t»r L'et mit ’ and eiting nis*tanees of treatment 
mcUsl out to Sjt. Subhas ( handra ll<»se and .M. .\. Huy as eoneluMv e e\ ich'iu'e 
on this jMunt and after asserting that “my loyaltv to tin* ( ungress luimits of 
n<»t tlic shghtf*st <*hHngo*. I am steadfast in mv rt*lation to tlu* Cougr«‘ss/ 
He statetl that h<* otTcr<*<l his serviec's to the ( fu\ e*rriment “as a token of uur 
helping the British so that w may Ih* savasi frt»rn the evil fate of a foreign 
invasion. ‘ He rond»utt<sl tfie view that he was cs>-ii|M’niting with the 
(iovermuent , for Ins oiler linl not at all c»»neern the dav -t<eday lulmimstnition 
of huiiu. The.^ he cHtrgora'aliy rt'etUsi m an inuueal te»ne a nundH.*r of cas<-N. 
which he coiisidemi lo Ih' breach<*s «>f non eoojfKTation and yet which were 
pnu’tirai hy rcrinin if‘adcrs of Saty agraha .Movement in ilie Punjab. 
lie stnUxi that he was not a .SatyagTahi and had no faith in this muv'^cMicnt. 
litit he could quite npprex^mte a mass movement to foree the issue of Swaraj. 
With these words, this ex-/iicmber of the W orking Committee resigned his 
membership of the Congress on 14th of July. A week Inter, the W'orking 
Committee of the AlMndia Forw'ard Bloc met and passed a number of 
resolutions touching Satyagraha Movement, non-violence as enunciated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, the war situation and political prisoners. 

While strongly^ condemning the policy of the Government in 
dealing wdth Satyagrahis, the Committee declares that it has no faith 
in the utVVity of the Satyagraha movement as at present conducted 
by Mahatma Gandhi. The Forward Bloc strictly adheres to the 
Congress creed which aims at achie yiiigS waraj by all legitiri\ate and peaceful 
means. The Committee advises Congressmen who differ from Mahatma 
Gaxvdhv not Vo resvgyx from the Congress but remain within it and by 
a^vtaCvon pwcvly \t, ^ 
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Tli# i cHtinnltec alM> fAvtMirs fornmtKui ^>f 
aii over the country with the twi> fi>td of mteitiiil dis^vnirr 

and d<*^eudmji? the oHintrv ext4^nuil ai^^rt^xsion. The ( 

ftw renioval of restrict ions pliM'eti on ax'* i»f anits hy Ituiuuw 
the .\mis Act. ' 

Local Bodies 

While the niovenient vvu.s ^tnn^ on hriskls , tlinienlt >itn«timis develojml 
them 5 «*ivi'S outsuie jails. The anft war Satsa^aha <»f 1940 41 was jHvuhai 
in thiit Ministers jurnjHxi fnan tlieir Seen*tanat to tiie Prison House. Anti in 
the hierurehv of I tui^fressrin n that leapt to |m»W{T went' ahl<» atal trocr men 
wh<» Ivul sutTiTtsl aiueh ami M^rvisl !on^» luui who had Usui ealhsl to vtu*ious 
jKmitiiins of n'sjKinstlHlity parlieuliirly in the L«hu* 1* li< Kin's. !t \% obviousK 
unthinkable that in pno jins’s^as l>ijj ami as [xipulous as lireat Hritain, there 
shoukl Ih' PniMut ial Autonomy at one end and the Local IhKin s i>e fdlowisl 
to U' nmnmxi l>v {H>ltticiiuis of tU' opjnisite p^-rsuasion to thosi^ tiiiit fillnl 
the Ministn<*s. ArHsmiuiiflv when the .SafNaeraha Movemeiif was inan 
^mrat^si. it was found that ! went \ four out t»f twenty si\ Ihstriet ihiKinis in 
South India wears' under thr' hemlslups r*f ('on;fri'ssmen, while over thris' 
fourths of the M nnieijmhtn^ in the Miutrus pTs^suieney wi-n^ hkewiM^ niannetl 
by r<UiLfn>^snien. Fhe ipu'stiou of witlalraw in^ the Prt'sideAts and the 
( I’lmctUors hiul Im‘4Ui ciei> it«sl at Ha!n}»f4rfi ami dcKudtxl in the nejiative. As 
the war etlort Usaune more and niore intensive, t woMureumstam'es luvp{HUifKi. 
One was that thi' jm'ssure of < to\ ernrnent imTensisi ff»r the >'otin|.f of grants 
frtun L<K'a! f unds in mhI <if \%.ir eiTort .uid in the way of the mvmtmeiit i»f 
UhuiI f uiftis m War Ihuiiks. I he s4ss>ih 1 wits tluit under this pressur«*. the 
wmker \('ss<’)s U^j.^an to ^wr wa\ ifmi it Usviiue ui'eeNSiirs Ijo nil) otT Lon^ess 
men fn>ni UkIu's w4ii<'h iiad \sUtsl funds in ani of w^ir. I’lns Ini to biekerm^s 
amoiu^st ( ontrress nieniUrs ol Local n«»r isuilii it U' said tiuit e\tMi 

apart from Oo\ernmental [>r( ssur* ami I'oiisispii nt Ijssioiis and iissun^s, thn 
fiatural wrakm-ss nt i.'reeil an<i mtriifur ha«l tlieir wa\ as wi*ll, Thi* totahtv' 
td etTfs^l was altoei't }ji r ihsturtim;». in Madras. il was noticnl tliat iu eoniin^ 
to the prevaihuij' ijiw at Oie l^'j^uimmi; ot titr niovrment Kmt w lull' iiieiiil>ers of 
liiKUii Hollies could U' rr stofisl to then s<*i4ts (*\ er\ thiss* months, tlie 
Prmident sluj) ot a I>i%(riet floani ami ( lyormiinship of a .Mumctpahf y I'ould 
not U' v» susUiifusl indehniteh . Hut a tine distuietion came into Ik iuk 
U> wheUit'f those tlwil were miprismusl ctamiuttnl a vohiutary act of alevene** 
from iuecttfitr^« Tlicre wen* tmi tlie Ih'teims whose eases were kIiII imue 
doubtful, (huernment i^'i Mmiras eunsultnl tUi- AdviK ulc ticiuTid and 
were atlvibiul lliiit the men\\K*rs would not forfeit their uunu\K^rs\\\\n Wlvde 
opinion sUmkI thus, tifteiui viwaiu'ies arose m the Miufras i'onKiraliou owm^ 
to the resij^natioiv of hfinui ni(‘iuVK‘rs U‘eause of the y^aut oi Vis. HhtWKl \iy 
the Corporation in aid of war. TVierc were also some eases of luemlH’^rH m 
Jail. JiLst at this juncture, iius Madras C.overnmeut nvodifnxV its earlier G.O. 
and stated that the question whether vaeaneies arose or not for jicoplc going 
to jails or V)eing detainc'd was one which hfid to Ik? individually dix?id(?d Viy 
a judicial triViunal and that members coneernad should place their cases 
before a District Judge. This creatctl a further doubt whether the (de<?tions 
held prior to the first G. O. were valid, whetlier elections should liavo been 
held between^ thp first and the second G. O. and finally what was the jXAsition 
pending reference to the Judge's who for aught one knew might give diiTeriiig 
judgments in different cl ytriets. While matU^rn hUkhI thus, in the Southern 
Presidency, in the North, affairs in Bihar almost rear?hrsl a crisis which lat 
Gandhi in eonsultatiom with Rajcndra Bahu to decide and demand that 

If C, V«.f. II— !», 
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C’ongrcsfiniefi nhoukl rt^is^n fnirn fkitlies. hi the meant mie, (inveni- 

ment pan^l th** folk>win{f (t. (>. whieh ftfiiply justifu^fl {rHaclhi’s de<M»^ion: — 
*^Hy an Aineiul aerii nf tlie Defence of India HuIch j>ower i% taken to 
mtuire IxM*al Authoritu^ to take pn-f^ipitionarv measures. It is notified 
“the approprmU* (eivernrnent may hy finler mfuin* any local authonty 
to take, within su(*h as may l>c s|MS'ihtsl m thi* Order, such measures 

m may la* so s|MS[*die<l, iiein^ riifasim's which ar<‘ in the ofiinkm of that 
Govcninient ne<’essfir> for the protecti<m of* [hts^uis and jm>jK*rty under the 
control f»r within the juriMliction of sucli authonty from injiirv or damage, 
or for eiiHunag the due mamtename of the vital servu'cs of th** authority, 
in the event of hostile attack and tle*reu|K>n 

(a) It shall Ik* tie* duty of th- L<s'fd Autluintv to eompK with the 
Order. 

(h) 7'he funds of the lan al Authority shall U* afijilicable tt> the payment 
of the <'har;^'es and e* V|M*nscs inrulenLal to siudi compliance. 

(c) IVioritv shall lx* j.,uvcn to such compliance over all other duties ajul 
obligations of the Lixal Auth'>rity. 

In the <»piaion of tlic appropriate (iovuTimient an\ Loi-al Authority 
uhudi has Ikhui onh'nsl to taki* any measures has faiUxl to take or is unlikely 
compl(*te the meusurrs withm the perual s|Ka*ifhal in the Onler, then, 
without [irejudiei* to any other pna’ceilmgs uhuli may lx* (akeui in r<‘sjHs*t 
of the tauitruvention of the Ordi'r the appropriate (iovi^rument may caus<‘ 
the said measuri^ (•» U* taken or complet«al and ilina t that the tssst thereof 
sludi 1 m* liefnivinl out of the funds of the Loeal Aip!i'»rity. 

I'll* appropriafi‘ authority here means in„re);i!ion to eajitomiient 
authorities and ui relation to jiort authorities, m major ports the ( entra! 
t/t>\rrnmen( and in ndattop tocUher Dx-al Autle»nties t he 4Vi»\ uhmhI (Govern- 
ment’.' 

In a great movetiKUit like th<* SatMigraha. nationwide in extent . funda- 
mental m cliaractcr. it may not be a matter for wuiider. though it is none 
(lie less tuie for (‘oiidtMimat a »n that uiuh*sirable ofTsl^wjts spring uj> from tune 
ti> tune. One such ^as the desire of p<M»[>le to lly a national llag at religious 
feHtivals and on temples. 

(Gandhi in a letter to the Secretur) 'Shtnioga Hindu Mahusal)lui* regarding 
the ‘National’ and 'Huulu flag <|iiestion. saul : 

*' I hair S<x*rctar> . 

1 have known tlie National Flag ustai in IGanupati *pr*M’ession. 
It is wrong to use the National Flag on t«*mples. The ( Ongrf'ss is a 
nutioniit orpini/ation m that it is t)j>en to all without distiuetion of 
raee or crt^rtl. 'Fhe Congress has as much t>r as litth* to do w ith Iliitdu 
festivals as with nuv oth< r.“ 

Hcj>CHted annouiu'cmcnts were iiumIc in the I^rt'ss of (Gandhi s satisfa<*tion 
over the even [irogn'ss of tlie Satyagralia Mmemi'id. Sri Kri}^!ani, the 
(General Sot^nHiiry was uftcu the mouthpiiHx* of (Gandhi and he was kt^eping 
the outside world in close touch with (Gandhi's nnictions to every little event 
that hatl the remotest l>eiifings on the movement. 

Gandhi was irnjmrlial in his distribution of compliments as between 
(iovenuuent and the (»e<^|>le, and tH:|UHlly so in the apportionment of re- 

S 'lmaiKls. Gattdhi took (.Government severtdy to task for h&vihg prevented 
is* Khurshid Naoraji from going to Wardha to meet him. The full details 
of her eaae arc given elsew here and on August 14th within a week of Gandhi's 
trenchant cniieisni she w*as releaseiF ^ 
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SoincUfncas humiimtmg Tt^incimns hciv i!U|M»ml ou timl 

on onr occaston, GanilhiV advice to disurc^pm! the cmlcr was t'ouchad m 
uaeertaui teniis. 

The following letter was m^cived by Mr. Itjlwil Khshiiu KajHmr from 
<;aadhi fnMii Scvagrain, dated September 15 : 

** De^ar Kapoor* I think your c^istr^s cletir. The onlcr ls hunuhuting. 
You will disrt^ganl it not as^ji Satyiigrahi uiuler the stnigglc hut as tu* 
mdividuiU wdu> values his Mdf-res{>ix'l al>uve so railed fretxlom* There 
fort'* nt» general instruc tion is noix'ssary. Yours smeertdy, M. K. 
t oil id hi.'* 

It may tv nvallf*d that Mr. lohal Krishna Kh|K>or was isdeastsl 
from the distnet of C’awiijH»rf on Si'ptemrvr h* after two months' detention 
under Rule Til* of the IXTcnce of India Rules He* was servol at the tune 
«»f lus release with a notice on IvKalf of the (“hief Seereliiry the I’. I*, 
iiovernment un|K>sing certain eonditioiis naiiu'ly rc'stneting Ins movements 
uitlun the hnuts of the Kotwali jM»lue station, rtMpuring lum to attend in 
person tlu/' Kotwah j>oln*r station <»nee a veerk ti» rrjvrt his prt'M’iKV and 
rr<juiniu» him to refrain fnun the Congress lu tivitu's in ecanns'iion witli the 
satvagrahii Movement. 

Mr. KajwHir uas not a Salvagrahi and was gen< rally kcx'pmg himself 
alof>f from the C ongre>^ net i\ ities. RtHentlv . howe\t*r, he hrwl takcMi mtrn^st 
III llir eonstructive arlivita's ol the C'oiigres^ luc'h l»sl to his dc*teniton for 
two months. Ih had written to Cdiiulhi. sis'kmg lus gmdaiu’e in the matter 

i>( restneHons imiMised on iiim. 

* • 

• # • • 

It Is ennoiis how some of the Satyagrahis wlio had given notits* 
and ofTeri*<i Sat\ agraha m terms of (diniilu s rnethiHl and were (suivic tcsl wen* 
trciitcxl as deU‘nus on their release at the end of tlieir ti'niis of imprisorifnent 
fi»r reasons [nst know n ( ios eriimriit . At llrst, the detenus of .South India 
wen" all gron|Msi under one eiitss. Hut alxnit the middle of 104J, they wert* 
duided into two elasses, A i.V H.the fe»rmer Iwung allowisf Re. O i *i and the 
hitter alxHit Re. 0 17 i.r. the ratioiiis of the A and ( elass prisi>ners mon* 
eorre tl\. There was a hunger strike at \'t'llore eorisefniiiit upon this 
d.\ iMoii, Mort'ovfr. the rletenus w ho were at tirst invariahly gi*tting allow - 
aiices of Its. 10 un<l Rs 5 ja r mensem wen* dej»nved of d. Out of I5t) 
detenus at V<dlon\ only three or four wen* getting any allow anee and that 
teKi, nu*agre sums ranging Ivtweeii Rs. 7 and 10. One d( term had Rs. 35 
while another who had luekiiy two wives got Rs. 10 hr tlie first wife ami Rs,5 
for the sereind. When on the t»)p of this, the elassifieatimi wits rnaefe and 
the tw<j cWvses wen' dividfsth then* was eonsiderahie diseontrnt and ifie 
hunger strike of alKuit eighty detenus Ivlongmg to l>oth c'lassc‘s Ivgari on 
May 5. 1941 and endinl uiiconditionully on 2*Zni\ after 17 (lays. Hut a 
rnt-jwuige had reaehf'd them earlier that even jirior to the eomrneneemerit of 
the hunger strike the Madras (Government hacF a<ldn*ssed the (Govf*niment 
of India on the suhjivt. Ttie ja>s»tion of the Mmlras (Goverann nt was un 
enviable. They were asked to arrest workers* detain tiKun and main tain 
1.4* w' and Oadef. A €las#jifk*atiofi was a«iopted witfkiut their knowledge and 
they were made heirs t«, the follies of the Central (Go%ernment, It was no 
wondcjr that they iheni'W'A'es should have n-sentesl ihf attitutU* an<l the airtii 
of th<r Central Government, jiny way, some time tifter* it wai^ annoync^d 
that the 2ml Divistoit IhrUuius w*ouk} get Re. 0 4 0 and (he lat Divittori 
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Re. O-H-0 per diem towards fo(>d- Of course, it was open to them to supple- 
ment their foo<l by Rs. 5 and 10 res|>ectively. But where was the money to 
come frf»m? Most of the detenus w'ere workers, many eaminj? by the sweat 
of their brow, a gcKKt numlK*r enj^ajited in Lalxmr or^jiiiuzations and Labour 
was red to the Bulb Any one, however remotely coiint'eted with labour 
was arrested and detained aiel in the ease of Sat) a^rahi^ w ho w<Te ream^sted 
on release*, Diliour (*onneelion wa» not seldom the real element of csinsulerH' 
tion. It did riot matter whether it was ntilway or steamship, whether it 
was workshop or d<K*kyard, whether it was mill or fai t<ir)\ w hether it was 
sugar or cloth, whether it was rnaehinerv or handi-eraft, m the end wheth< r 
it W7is pan or bredi, lalMMir was in the eye of (iov (‘rnrnent Ial>our and would 
lend itself to umlergr<»un(^ wrirk. At the end of two years of the war, thert* 
were still a iiumlx-r of underground workers who wi re wanted, w hile some 
eases (KTum?d of those wantisJ men who we*re apprehc^nd^xl and detaiiuxl. 
c*!Hea[ung from jail along w db ordinary detenus. Four of these ftst ajaMj from 
Beliary and tive frtmi N'ellore. While thes<! were the w'<k!s of detenus in 
tlie South, those in thf* wt^si of India fan^d no lx*tUT, ja rhaps worse. 



iUAl^TKR Xn 
Satyagraha and ArrKH 

(Vtobi'f 17th HU! market! the lirst anniversary of ihr maujjvirHtton ot 
thr ci>mj>ai^m of lunitctl Satyiii^aim mily to thttM* whtkse names hn<! 

Ijeen individually and after due scrutiny ii|>|m»vcil of hy the (icneralissuno. 
(•aiidhu for the set j)ur]K>M* of vindicHtini; frt'tHhuvi t>f sjx'tM'h as eiulnKlied 
on a j)l<x!;:e sij»!uh! to the C onj^rt ^s. a notd'icatu*n to (he Mauistratje and a 
deelanition of faitli re^anim^ iu»n- participation in war elTort ina<!e to the 
f)uhh<' at a place and lifneaJread\ intimatetl (<» tin** Pt>liee? tfr the Mfij2^i.vtmcy 
or t>oth. The prtJ^es's of tin** movement was not (o la* ineasurtal hy mimlH'rs. 
I’he world is well awan* how tlte Satyayraha Campaign <if HtiSI saw 
prisoners m jails, of 1 am! of 1113*2 *13, 120. tHM). This eiiinti4ii|^i 
was n4>t of the srrn's. nor was its sinaa-ss or pn*>^rc'’ss intf^iHiisl to la* m«*asure<i 
tyv ('ai« ulations of anthmetu al or ^ns>metrn'al proj^^rt'ssiiin. Hej>efttedly 
hiui the (teneral avowed his (M>n\ irt»on niul his la lief m the uiu|Uuhh(:Hl siieet*its 
of his eampai^i and his latest pronouneement is hennn emlaHiied in which 
(iandhiji stat^ni how lie was tpnte satisliol with Satya|.rraha aifd there arose 
'no (pa‘'>tjon of retracini» steps n<»r of iiuTease ol pate ju^-t 

At Sevai^ram <‘n the 12th (>ctola*r, HUl, when aliout three ert>res yanis 
of yarn and a purse of Hs. 12 ,o(m) w ire j)resented to tiandhi i|s a hirtlulay i^ift . 
toindhi addressed th(’ i^alhermi» h*r alamt 13 minntes During the addr**ss, 
hf* said : , 

I hatl always Itela ved that the eountrv's faitli m the utility of 
Khudilar vvik merease with eXfaTMnre, hpt jne4»rTi|;ihle optimist as 
I am, <‘\en 1 wjvs not preparisl for th<* rt*s|><»nse ilwit 1 have j?ot this 
year from all parts i»f tlie emintry amJ mori’ partirularly from the 
pills. rhis um*\ rf'sjMuise has <s»nhrmcxi me in the hope tlitit 
the cause for whn^i stand is Ixaind to triumph. In a letter hi the 
well known Himli }HK*t Maithilislmran (oipta, F have written tliat 
w ith ev ery yard of > am that he iui<i his eo-pnsoners in jail hav e 
spurn they have hnaii^ht .Swaraj hearer. 

I'his IS not mere rlietorie, I ineuii what I sav For, to me Swiiraj 
means Swaraj for the masses. 

it d<i^*s not mean merely an Indian atit<K’raey in [dace of White 
auharacy. Act*oniin|,f to my definition of Sufiraj, even the jKKm^l 
Indian should j^et enou^jh mdk. j.»Iwn*, v ejjetahle and fniit. Kvf*ry man 
and vsoman should lie. ahle h> jjet a halaneiHl diet aiul a deeeril Iiouac. 
It IS this Swaraj of which I was thinking' when I wrote that letter. 

Tin* aefsiunts tiuit I liave recei\e<i fr<»m jails in all provifie^rs have 
hik'd rny heart with joy. If my Hif(»rmation is 4'orre<’t even eommunist 
friends in jail an? taking to the (duirkha kindlv. I Imve given you all 
tht‘se details lieeause s^ime pimple cs distantly keep asking me of what 
ava.l v%iU the jirrsent struggle fa*. It is raakmg no impressi«m on th** 
(iovcminent- 

y answer is, tliat I am qUite satish«*<j with tlie prt*sent piue of tla* 
rnovemeitl. I do not want U* inm*asc? its pace just yet. Not tliat it 
will rM'ver increase Iiui it will develop along its own line af'cording U> 
th<‘ law of non viole* If jasople want minw ie h» liapjKrn immediately, 
it IS not mmsihie. Non-violeitee is an attribute of the Almijfhty wlwrsc 
ways of fulfilling 41 imself art? inserulahle. 
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It n*})rat<xi time aiKl a^’ain that Kiiglaiul ^ ditliculty ii> our best 
op|>ortuiirt y. Ix*t me tell yoti that the IJoinlxiy ReM>lution of the 
A. L C\ {ireeliideH any such {k>1k’v. How can we swear by non* 
violence ajul enjiwirrass Kni^land in the hovir of her difficulty ? Tlie 
resolutions of the Congress are responsihlc utterances of an organisatkm 
which docs not want to bluff the w'f»rld. 

This is not the occasion when i eon Id exfdain to you how non- 
violence is Ixmnd to trium|>h nltirnat<Jy. Perha|>s I may not he able 
to explain it to your satisfjii’tion hut I can ('crtainly Udl you how non- 
violence works and that is whv we ran Tiever entf*rtain the idea of 
embarrassing the (Government at this juncture. 

They say. und(^*rable |>eople liave got into the inovement. I 
know that there is no province where undesirable jH*ople have not goie* 
to jail but I also know that in each and every province j>eoj)lc after 
rnv heait liav<‘ also gone to jail. Kven rf this handful of men remain 
fru€ f<» tfieir creefl wc- arc bound to succf*e<i hut the essential condition 
for success is the fulhlntent of the thirte<Mi-fold Constructive Programme. 

Kliudi.as I am never tinsl of repeating, is tin* central item of that 
[irogramnie. If a ('ongressman dm's not lM‘liev’e in Khinli. if he ohserves 
nntouehability in his jinvate life, if he hates piN^pIe la'Ionging to oth^T 
religions he is not lit to hf* a Satvagrahi. His going to jail is of as littl(‘ 
(*ons<vjuencc as tin* jail going of thieves and roiilx'rs. ( ivi! Disolnxlicm c 
is no douht a great ami jK)W(‘rful weapon hut we canimt wield it (*fh*<' 
tively nnlesH iht* nation works out tin* ( oust met ivc IVogrnmme. 

Those wln» have gonr to jail oner ough^ to go again and again. 
I'here can In* no ipn'stion of retracing our cteps. 'I'lns is not to say 
that w<* shall not use our <liMTction in tins matter. 

. Tlicn* rnav Ik* (‘ai>(*s m whn’h wi* mav ha\ e to 'maki* cxci jit ions. 

If a Sat vagrahi, m spite of his best I'lforts. cannot keep Ins IxhIv in fit 
1‘ondition. I cannot allow him to court imprisonment again. 'Fhen 
there an* unfon'sceii cin'umstancrs in whn*h an exception lias gtit t<> 
Ik* rnad('. W'e shouhl use our discretion in this ^spt'<‘t hut the geiu ral 
jiolicy IS elenr. ’K\ery Satvagrahi should, as a general nik*. go to jail 
again and again without unn(*eess:irv di lay. 

Nov%’ 1 must t(*ll you lienv I am going to use the money that v'mi 
have presenteil t<» nn* on iK lialf of (Ik* thn‘e provinces. It goes without 
saying that tlu* money will Ik* ustsl for tlx* <ause of khaddar. I cannot 
use It for any other j)ur|K>sc. 1 and Shri .lajnji will welcome any sug 
gestions that \ou may hn\c to make jointlv or severally regarding the 
lK‘st way in whic h the money would Ik* usetl for tlx* cause' of kliacid ir 
in your rf's}><n'tivc province's. \\r will give tlic suggestions our Ik ^t 
considerations. 

Let me remind ytm in line that a non-v iolent struggle is a struggle 
(»f suffering and snerifiee. in the violent dialx>Iieal warfare that is 
going on in Kuro})e, jx'opie have to undergo unwillingly untold suffering. 
Thcfe IS no occ'asiou for suffc ritig on that seale in our struggle. He re 
we are exfHa*tcHl only td court imprisonmt*nt re|>eat<*d!y. If we cannot 
rise enual even to the little suffering ri^qiartnl of us all talk of Swaraj 
is futile/' 

The anniversary of the movement was important not so nhich for tie* 
sentiment its eeleliration was calculated to rouse but in a more rneciianieal 
Muvse for the fact of h number of inijvortant leaders emerging from their 
enforc ed n^st in His Majesty /s fodgings where they Jiad been rnainUintd 
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for well ni^h a year on four aniiaN a day. H\ the ItMii t>f iVtoln'r, whrti 
a Ifotal nuinlM’r of leaders met at Wanlha. thm* wen' eleven lUt^iUrN o( 
the WorkiiiU l“omniitte<* tm'. While ihj jjnnqi endt»rMil the iittiiude aiul 
aetKiii of (iovernnient. the ^>u|>s differetl one fnwn the other in n^s 
fleet of the reasons for whieh * they hail ovx the «'ne hand silent 
'‘Vinfmthv with the i^'iieral altitude of manliness riiu{ .v'lf resjvH't of 
the ( oti^e^s and on the t>ther, of the partnnilar rt^nuslies |in»|Hise4l hs them 
to rt'sohe the demlUw'k. Some wt»ul<l have a wholly Indian Kxeentue 
Omneil. others the same owm^ joint ri'^jamsihility to tiu' t rown and tht 
Vu'eniy, The Non Partv l^miers under the leadership of Ih*. Sapni tiM»k i 
isMn[K>site view atul demaiu}(si m addition to the aforesaid ehunp\ a deelara 
tion of IhmufiKm Status within a stjitid timednmt of the termination of 
the war. The unattuelusl leailers wen^ never (msi of sihij»estmi^ to (oiivdtn 
tin* dt'sirahihty i*f withtlniw uij' the Sathyaj»raha Movement. The Muslim 
i^'ii^me. t»M)k ft line idi its ovsn an«l brought m Iht' tjuestion of Pakistan 
jamdinj; ih^tasion on w hadi ipn^tion. rtNs>mmend<s) non (>artuu{uilion m War 
efTort, in the Kvivutne ( omunl at the Centre, or the National Defenee 
i'lHineil. \\ Inie it {»lae«si no endKl^jL^» U|sm .Muslim Premiers oflerinj^ full 
<so <t|H'rat ion in w ar ellort m their resjas tive ftno uu'es, it t»bjis'tisl to their 
joimm; the IK'feius t ouneii over tie* h« ad of tlieir Presidt lit and the Kviautivc* 
of tile fa^ai^ue. 

Thi' Muslims, however wert* mHlouht«stiy smart m{.» under the msult 
to Islam whieh l»t**»Hn with tiu' ineupation 4 »f Svria bv Knj»hind and eulmi 
nat«sl m tie* ejeetKai of th<‘ Shall of Persia, Ke/n Khan.Prhalvi and tin* 
virtual iH eupation of l^^rsta <tiu*e /ij.ntm as n|» to PMU of the South by 
KniLfiatul and of the NoHh by Hussia. Further the Muslim feehn^.’^s \V(*r<' 
;.freHtl\ estran^asl by the Hombav Hest»lution of the Leai.^ie Fxeeutive re 
Lmnluit! Iran not* find mi! pubheitv presmnahlv bm’ause it was thonj*ht ,to 
offend lioam^t the Ikfenee f>f India Hnles. And what exaetlv the Ireayne 
should do m resiHa t of the Ses^^on of (Ik- t eiitral Assfunblv whieh was to 
oj>en on the *it*th (tetober. was t!ie topie that {.uintlv mtnj.»urd the pnhhe 
at the time, d'he ShaA s Alwiieiition in»^.sai!e lias a piithetie mferest ton. 
m India and is rej»ro<tne<*<| Iw low ; 

“ 1 luiV e verv little eiar;!) h“ft ill me aial 1 have ^rown weak. I 
think it IS lilifh tune liiat the affairs of the eouiitrs whieh naplire eofi 
stiiiit snp<’rv4sn»n wert' attended to bv a fresher enere^ and \oun;'er 
eonsUttition in ord< r to briti;! eonteiitna nt and futjipiie’ss to tfa^ nation, 

I Iu*vt\ tla rrforr. aUiieated m favour of m\ heir ami sueeessor as from 
SeptemU r Ph 11*11. Tlie wlH»le imtioiK inelmbnj/ tin < iv il and nulitarv 
fori'es, shoitUi reeoieiuse my lej.i^al heir aiul sueeessor as Kinif and what 
tner tiirv have fH*en doni|' b*r me in the interests iff tin* rountrv shouhl 
liemeforth lx* doin* for liim.*' 

The .Mexhrates wrr<‘ isintent witfi |>ious ami jHo<erful exjiression c»r 
opintoio on mdn idual events l>ut uniierleM»k or su|!{.'este<l no i (mi['xisite plan 
of eiire for the disease* and <iisfe!njXT iis a whole.^ dheii (here wiTe the 
(“orninunist party, irulividual iomruiinists ^not mendx rs oftliepartv . 
the Sof lahst |>;trty, the Ff>rw'arvl Hha*, the Kisiins who had little time to 
express their opnuons nor woukl exprt^ss them finblieiv, but sonu* o( wdiont 
went umh'T|rA>urwi mid all of wdtoru wm* dl <lisj»osif*<f towjirds firitam. 
When mt the of June 11*41, (iemniny the mvasion (if i(u»vstit, 

a new tiutkaik o|>enfsi out befece them. The (juestion was senoiisly deVnitetl 
as to wWtlier Uierir* ^lould nM ije a ehan|^ in their attitude to^ar. Sonu* 
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advfKTttied ail imniMiHte hikI wh<>J<-sak rever?ial themif arwl an active ami 
aggre»?(ive j>arti<*if>ataiii in war efTort. Others reK'Ofninemled aJl aid to 
limaia arwl none to HnUdn. The AH liidui Kisan Sabha advocatwl as 
much helfi to Our Fatherland ” as |K>ssd>le but revetted the heljiles^s 
[K>Hitio!t in which India found herscdf phiec^d which made irn}M>ssit>le the 
renderini' of any tangible aid. Why not th<*n send a rt?d cross arnbulancf’ 
eorpH ? Parties were forrnecl to tour tlie country to propai^andise and 
collect helfi for Kussia. Tin y tliouj^ht the lie![> to Kiissia was compatible 
with hostility b* llritain when lH)th the* batons hml entered on the 12th 
July, 11141 into an a^^reement ai mutual help and no individual or sc‘[mratc 
pcac'e with (•cTinaiiy. In unv case this vsarnitb of talk and sl^l^^le for 
rendering; aid to Htissia s<»on subsid<*d. part ic*ularly on account of th<* cN>ld 
douche thniwfi *>n tti»* <ph*stion of India n destiny by Mr Amrry , and throujjfh 
clelaites in Jails in whu h the ehanj^^f-d war situatiivn was kwnly discussed 
showing the clove < leavaji^c- of of union on tin* cpic^stion of aid to lliissia, it 
stKUi lost ed^e and mtcTcst. 'I'lie rajud d(‘c*!ine in the fortunes of Hussia. 
the firovok in^ iipathv of llritain in tin* inattcT, the lon|» delay m the Moscow 
Conference after the Atlantic Meetinf^ of President and Premier, the f^ossly 
commercial view' churaetenzinf.^ every' word and ac t of the I'nitcd SUitcs, 
hIhivc all the cpiiet acceptance of the Atlantic’ ChartcT by Maisky' spc?aking 
for UuHsia eV'cai aft<‘r C’hurchill had repudiated its afiplic’abiht v to India with- 
out a won! of demur, - all showed how sad and how hofieU^ss l>ecarne the* 
fiosition of Hussia, bow she w'as fcsl on in »pes whic h were nevcT fulfilled and 
Iiow she was pn-^mred to sacrilic’e hers<*lf heroically rather than Iwuid iMdorc 
the enemy.’’ Thus the ( ommunist «*l<‘ments, the Forward BIch* and the 
leftists so-eallc'd were driven from pillar to post ui their fec'lings and afTcc'- 
tions. 'rile Sikhs of eoursc* offered h<‘l[>, recTuits and IiIcmkI and s<) the Hindu 
Maha Sahha, And in thc*^ midst of th<*se conflicts and c^uifahulations lay 
the (‘oiigrc*s.s, scnm<\ iindisturlKvl in fn*r jirograrnme, (confident of the corrcH’t 
ness of its divisions not to oHVr aid in war effort hut ec|ually, not to cmlMUTass 
Britain m any manner, 'rhc' Milgar thought of exploiting the distress of 
the einmiy w'as ahliorrent to the j>riiu i[>!c*s of Satyagraha. The fiamlioyant 
talks of sweeping tlw enemy hv Mass Satyagraha were alic-n b) (tandhi’s 
convictions. 

At this stage cc*rtain irrcprevsihle forces s<H*king a change in the pro- 
gramme, nishc'd to the fnuit. The IX puty Leader and the Sc*en‘tary of the 
Congrevs party in the Assembly thought that rneinlH^rs* of the* Lentral 
Asjicmhly should Ik* pennittc-d to attend the ensuing session, more* pafticularly 
liccause the Indo-Hiirman and the Iiulodeyionese emigration proposals 
were rijW' for discussion and in their draft, they were reactionary and retro- 
grade in character. If for nothing else, the memlx^rs might attend, they 
argueil» for a day to retain their seats in the se\entli year of their term 
which was originally' thrt^‘ years and which had exiendt^d fnini year 

to year on four cK'casions. Some aj>jH'ari‘d to have rec'ommcnded to Gandhi 
the desirability of the Central Assernhly rnemlx^rs resigning and contesting 
on the war issue in order to prove the hold of the Congrt'ss on tlie electorate. 
This had really l>een admitkxl earlier by Mr. Amery in the debates in the 
Coniinons over Uie question of pmlonging tlic term of the I^rovirieial I>egtsla- 
turefii» where he said that “lie did not want the elections which would only 
afford All opjKirtumty' for ventilating (iandhi’s jiohcy of neg^iifui without 
any ppospcict of returning to CoiivStitutioiial Government after these elections. ’’ 
That was not all. Thert* was a plan on the part of Amery — doubtless under 
the instigation of the British Cabinet, to altar the whole character of the 
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tndiain Constitution anti to that md Ann^ry made his apfioal to thi* yonth 
of Indian riiiv<Tsiti<^ to rocasto the on new Imes. 

It was undtT tht^ cinniiiistiinees that fn^i talks tK'^un at \\'iirt!lia 
The of the wiu* was luiue Uh> fuvonratjle for thes«’! delili»r'nitu>nH 

The s;at<*s i*f wert* t hn*‘At«*fied In the enemy and the emliassuvi m 

Hussja shift<xl fnan Mosetm already t*» a j>1hcx* far away to its east The 
ea|iital itself slufUxl to Kujbvshev on the l|jiinks of the X’olpi, The nnnistr\ 
m Jai^mn elianj^ei! fual a jinijo IVmnt'r assuiinxl offav. Aruenea neviTtlieU'ss 
pTSM'lamusl iiiat she wtniki not join ilie war but askeil tbeir ships tn 
out of the Ihwifie. In our own country tht' new rueirdK*rs of the KxiH UtiNe 
Council all avsiuntsl chiir^»e t>uc after aimtiicr juuI the first iiux'lm^ was to 
take phice on the very date, on whiih the Wanlha sitting of the Working; 
(\»nmutt<x‘ s^as tmusl to take place for while th<‘ mcnd>ers of the V\ivrkinj» 
('ominith'e who were fnv. tn numlx'r, wen' to mis’t on the llMli. 

a w'uhr couferenec of partv leatlcrv of tlu* la'^nshitures auil mciuliers of (he 
W<^rkini» ( tee was tmusl to tJike plai'C t»ii t he ‘JOth (KMolH'f. <)iw*e 

Hjjffiirn was witia^sMsl a parallel to the ex ents of <dd xx hen at ! Ihir»ft<'unj 
(l>r. Ansarrs plaee) the ( oni^n^ss i jxhuirt wits nux‘^tHl^ day and nijijht during 
the ( iaiulhi* Irw Hi N«*^otiations aiul th<* \’HS‘n»y ’s Kxecuto f’ ( oniieil was 
mrx'tuu; in their own ehamUT m tlie ifO\ «-rnnient of liului S^K'rtdnriaf at a 
distiinee of two or thns' nuk's. Kx en so w hile at Sex ii^rcanr «»r Warillia 
t on|^*ss ismsultiiUoiis w'ert‘ >?x>ini^ i>n. almost simultaneously llu' ex|>ande«l 
( ouneil of the N'ieeroy was (<,» nux*t in Ih^lhn What the new meinlK’rs 
xvould dt>, hoxv they wnuUl justify their apjwMntmmt . rather their wecep 
t/UTce of llie new jxists. hoM t h<\v vvi^nt planning t-o maintain national honour, 
eaeh at least in hts dt'pajUucnt how Mnn were j:jom^ tt» ih^il with the 
jKihtical prisoners, was all a maft<*r for s|KX*uiat ion throuj^hout the x^hole 
(sountrv. • 

*’ • * 

It was just at this juiu'ture a^nim that the (foxerumnit of India publisheil 

a summary of a uumlw'r t»f <*ommumeations MUij^ht, it x»as alli^xi by them, 
to Im* {Jas^sed by a ihdenu in IhM>li to his wife. Why they chose thm parti 
cuhiT moment. IHthtKti for this sensiiUoiUii event, was l>cyond the |>ower 
(»f the putihc U) <x»nj<x'ture. 

Mijd't it have UxMi ini<*nd<xl hi fi^rmsli evudenee for iltxilm^ differently 
with diffmmt cate^*rics of |H»htieal jirisoners, intermx-s hikI detenus or 
was t intend'Hl to stifle the voice of the new^ rnemlxrrs of the Conned if they 
slit>uld ask f»»r anV ^enennis j'l^ture m the |>olicy of tht' (ioverniricnt of 
India ? dlic situation as creattxl ami eomjilicated by one tlunji af(e?r 
ajwdlicr was really mtriifuin.^' but mtri^fumj;j c»nly for a tune for the jxilicv 
of (iovermneiit <s>uid not lx? a sejikxi lxx>k to the publie for lon^. In tin^ 
rncaiitune, tiandlii aimouiwxxi on the iilst Oeb dx r «>r«ee a;fajn and with 
addfxi empiuiMs tixat everv^ released Satyagriihi shmiki r<sdht SntyiHfnUia 
within a we?ek c^ release. Why was it that (vandhi chiewr* this moment to 
rf?|>eat his instructioas. when the rtdeaMxl leiulers from nJI jirox inees and 
f>arls of the c^Kintry were gathirring at Sr-vatn-am ? Oliviously la* did 
want anv iriisaiiderxtaiMlmij U> prevail in any cpiarter tliat lie w'as a party 
to any projxxval fi>r the slaekenm^? or relaxation df the pfsiffrarnmc of Satya 
j^raha. If the new memlx'rs of IIk* CVameil tabled any proposals, they at 
any rate must fu>t Ix^ liasexl Ufam any imsuiMierstaiuluij^- 

Altiiou^Jh authf>ritativc re|Kxrt of tiie V^'aniha talks are ax adable. 
still the sfxxmlatJo:»^ of -‘wsf^afier cxHTe9*j[x>iKlents jyavr an inkluii^ into their 
eharacti'tr. It was freely i^ked aijout that certain Imfh plaerd public 
men doubted the use^ilness at pn>k>njpng Satyagraha. felt it Ui be idl but 
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a failure, w<*re overcome with (louht<? alwmt tlie af>pljeahili(y of non-violence 
to |]K>liheH and ur|?ed a rnvision of the a* hole projframiiie by Gandhi. 

TJie imwilhngncrts on tla* part of «4ueh friends b> jiroclairn their views was 
talceri advaiitaj?e of by some of the erstivhile le^iders whf> happened 

to stand alix^f fn>m its ae<Tedite<l prOj^ramriK*, like Mr, K. F. Nariman, 
who taiuibyi th#* (Vmurwta for its fr>llv in rej««<*ting tlw* ad\ K‘e of Subhash 
Haliu arw! the Forwanl Hlo<*. ,<iandhi’s pf>sition was not dissimilar to 
that of Sfiree Krishna tni the battle field <i»f Kurukshetra. It was the Pan- 
tlavas thfit luvf sent him on an emlwissy to the court of IhiryfKihaiia. When 
ncgotiati^uis faile<l and war was deindefl ujH>n Krishna jjave his annit^s to 
the Kaiiravus luid himself to the Pandiivas at the re^pK'st of the Parties, 
lie a|p*ee<I further to Iw^the <’hariot('<T f»f Arjuna, even as Gandhi after the 
failure of all talks with th*' Viceroy aufrifcl to Ik* the (General of the C'on^r<*ss 
and lead its ferees in a eampai^ni ctf Satyaf^aha. But wlien the first sh<d 
was bred, \ ery mia li like Arjuna. 1k>w and arrow in hand. eoJlapsiiiff in his 
rhuriot and raising' all kinds of issues with Shree Krishna, moral, sentimental 
and relii.fious, the warriors of the ( oiij'ress - s<ime of tlanii. notables, raisetl 
issues not new, liut the old on«‘s in a new form, the very ones that hiul 
In-en raised by them m PcKina. the ones w hieh were finally in Bombay 

in favour of* War Vi'liat was (buidhi to do? Was there one dissentient 
III Bombay in his |M»liev m favour of ahstaininiT from all war. an<l 

ufj^intt the wisdom of laviuj^' do,wn arms ? 'Die talks in Wardha must ha% »» 
IxfUi as comprehensive and manv subs! as th<»se on thr battlefield of Kuril 
kshetra. VVidl (saild (iandhi have rt'ealltsl the jilitdit of Shns* Krishna whf'ii 
the ehosi'u warriors would not battle* ifiid vvh^n he was im|K*ll(si to t»rder 

‘ fire ’ and ask all releavd leaeb rs to eo bae k to tla‘ir respes-t i\*(* jails by 
edTerint; Satyaj^raha one<“ a^nun. 

In th(' last we<‘k of (hdolxT, was publislasl by (iandbi a eompreliensive 
statement wlneb must 1 m* detaiusl a r<*ply to the arj^mmt*nt of the disMUitients 
that wanted a change (»f |)n>^am!ne and a r<‘^ aov pni^rress of the 

m<oeme*nt <»\(*r the prc'Mous (ua* year. The stute*ment reitctrated the eternal 
prim iph's ^mulin^ his nito eMuent “ 'fo ^ivr up ( i\ i) I )is! >hed!e*nee wouki Ik* 
folly ’ said he, “( ivd 1 )<sohrdienee is itself t‘om jiletely non-violent action. 
It is a duty m tlie fae<* t»f violenee without parallel/' 

The Releases And After 

Suddenh on the UTth OetolMT. ll>4l a nu'ssaj^e carried the ntovs all over 
India that et*rtnin detenus would Ik* released from the Vellore (Vntral Jail 
and the nnnus amiouneed wen* those of the s[>c‘aker of the Madras Legisla- 
tive* Assembly and six otliers. Why this sudden notifieation followed by 
at'liial release on the 1st of Novernlx'r as notifuKi tcKik place, no one could 
^uess {‘xeepl that for some tine* the rumour hatl l>een ^>winji; strong that 
Government were considering the jK>liey of partial releases and would begin 
with thoM* Satvagnihis w ho had signeil the Congrt^ss pledge and w*ere ar- 
restiHi IxTort* uttering the slogan or even l>efor<* issuing notice to that efFect, 
When first the afloat four months btTort* the actual releases, 

it was eouplixl with the challenge that (iovernment were anxious to see 
whether thes** releasctl Satyagrahis would court imprisonment oiu’e again. 
But by the time, the releases wen* aetually efTected, (k>venimebt's attitude 
changed and they inaugurated the policy of not arresting even the ordinary 
Satyagralvis that in the usual course were offering Satyagraha for the first 
time in mahy eases, for second in a few eases, or even/he third. The releases 
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ili Miiciriits foiioweii hy release* of tlw' Chief Minister jauiI one or two 
others in llombay arwl sinnljw symboh*" rt*le«i.ses elM vvhere. The fiiet 
that there was a k>ud cr\ from all quarters iiu-luduii; a snijon of the UnfiHli 
Ilouiw of Coinniom for tlie n lease t>f JawaharU) ami other Satya|^»Tf4hiH 
ill Iniita My to cTeate a fax ourable Htniosphere for the tilunumg of measure'^ 
whereby a fresh attempt to Milve ttw* Iiuhan tiemihH'K eonUI Iw nunle. 

It may lie statisi that early m <K"toU*r^ Util . the e\ Premier af Almiras 
and th<' Kv ltevmue Minister were released tovinjj to efHnv of tim«‘ and Cto\ 
eminent evplainetl that the releases on the first of NovemlxT vver<* iwilv 
uiflueiu't'ci by the fart that thiws*' \\h<» wen* set fnv, wouki. if tliey hml Uen 
traxi m tht' usual <s)urs4* and <s»nvieUxi in the usual eouTs<\ iusIomI of tx ni^ 
taken as ilrteiuis. st*rv<xl out their terms by the* 1st \ovet]dK’r. a yi ar since 
the iiiuui^T'irat ion <»f Satya^iTraha. and Vkhmi rt'leaMxl. •It was witlely rumour<sl 
that a ijeneral jail ilehvery of the SatVii^rahis v\:i^ under itnitriujilation 
but n*|a*at<x| iinpurit^s hrou;»ht no reassuriU);: news that ''ay iSx^ssure 
was Im'uijL! apphtxi for Uu* release in jwtrtieular of the ( oiu^^ress i*n'sMient . 
Maulana Abul Kaiani V/jul aini «»f Jawaharla!. the ft»nner of whom had 
eii*!it months ami the latter thns* \ears still ti* srrx r». 

While the atnu>s|>h(Te was often ehaii^ini' from one of ho|>«* at one 
end tt> <uie of th*s|m!r at the other, with all the mtermixliate states of mm iI 
lation. lu'*'ntaney and doubt, j>*»litieal eirc'les v%<'re nifleb ao}ta!<sl o\f*r v^hat 
nii^^hit ha|»jH‘n in <ais<‘ u i^enera! jatl didiverv «if the Sat\iiiTahis at any ra{<* 
t<K»k itiin'e. Already it was lieln'Vfxl that i\ Haj.ieopulin'harifir. tlie K\ 
iVi'inif^r <»f Miulras waws not t»nly not ktx*n u|Kjn the (sadimtaiue <»f Satva 
jjraha. huC hiwl d<Mibts about its effieiwy or e\f*n a ppropruiteiu'ss at this 
jiarfreular juncture. Oru* AutsUin|lin^ event rlnrni^’* tfc' term of the Satyn 
jrri^his’ imprisonment m lltil was tlie entry of Htissia into the war on June 
‘/’inil.dil as tfie n'sulf <»f (bTniun Invasion, whiek t he I u» hrer said. l><*eami/ 
iimvitaliie as Hnssiu hiuj for some time muss<sl lier fonxts »m ttie IwiriiiT alon^i 
a length of UVKl tA» 2<H>0 nnl<*N. iboemer that N*. (eTuninv s invasion i>t 
Kussiu was as s|Ks ti4eular in its siu'efws as it was snddrm in its oiis<*t ami a 
doubt vvas (*reaUsi m t public nnml V4h‘’tlicr Hnt am and Hussia eraiM 
<*ome *»ut unseatlexl frtun this trial of thejr mass stnurotli m arms and 
nuxdiain/ixi wtu’bm*. J he rek v iney uf a consideration <d the war issues 
lav hereim that the question of fmiian fs» o|«Tat ton with Hritish m w ir. 
efTort was ine\trieabl\ mtertwimxl with the pn»sjKa'ts of Untam s smee.s 
m the war. Shoulfl Imba make her^df a trailer to a sinkuijjf sleainsinp or 
hitch her waippon to a fallintr star? (iamihu it was ai,rreed, was the jmh.u’ 

of the Mt nation as he hud alaindaiirr of <*f>fnmon sens<\ fjirsiphtefljie e . 
|x>htieul ju4|ifment on the om* hand and the eourajirf’ b» < liurii/i* In^ plans and 
j>r*>irrinnmex \viUtt>ut ialxairm^f under any sense of faUe pn-sti^u- on the fnhrr. 
Ihit (iandhi luwl not lost a minute in <1 ise< hi iitui^» the ViJm and Mt'iuticam e 
of the releas<*s. He s<*t his bua* against them e^m so carlv asmCKdader 
llHI aiul not only dwl 1 m* nqHxitediv urjje every n ieas4*<l |»r»M>nrr to of!< r 
forthwith Salyajsfrahtt once a^am. hut fiubhshixi a thna* eolumn article on 
the Jilst (K toiler in the Indian press m which he sfd ffu J h his view s wjfii 
uttt*T frankiM's^s ami f<*aTkw*?tfM’*iss. • 

In the meantime, the sitwatum at De<dj was wors^uunjj from day to 
day in the month of NovernlH^r. The hunifr^r strike of alaait IHO detenus 
attTHcteii w jfte*at tamtam all over India aiul (#andhi was m etuistant et»rnmio 
nieatkm with the [ nson and the Ciiovemment of India and k^*rfun^ hinisfdf 
in ioiieh with the pn>gress of event#. Mr. N. M. Joshi s visit toTKxrdi, bi# 
personal study of the^ievaiiocs and hi# notice of rt‘^f>hiti<ui in the (opntml 
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AiiScmbly on the !iubjf?ct brought about a wek^ime change in the attitude 
of the Home Menilier who agreed to repatniite the detenus to their respective 
provinces. But tlicn a new issue was mised by some of the detenus them- 
sc^lves on the sc‘orc that in their owii provinces, they should be entitled to 
all the privileges which Inx^arnc theirs at Dcoli, after a hard struggle thereft>r. 
Progress at this stage licc’ariic slow, and Mahadev I><!rsai was sent by Gandhi 
to verify certain allegatioiLS l>y Jthc detenus. But by the time, he r«?ache<l 
I>elhi, it was flasluHl f>ii th<! radio that th<j claims of the detenus were <H>n- 
ceded and the hunger strike was abandoned. 

This unex[«x'Uxl termination set (iandhi who was ill at cas<‘, frw from 
all anxiety, for it may Ik* fn^elv men turned without any umiecessiiry secpecy 
that he took to heart the <‘oniinuancc of the hunger strike by some deUmus 
at Deoil rn s|)ite of his own personal and* |w*rsistent exhorbitioiLS to the 
contrary. In the thinl wf<‘k of NovemlKT, llMl. he was jw^sitive that Jawaharla! 
would not Ik* releas<Ki and worried that the hunger strike had not lKX*n gi\ en 
op. Jleeoiild n(»t r<*adily realize that at least to sf>itf* him the British would 
release Jawahurlal, nor was there any wfinder in his inability to do so, 
for he <'ouId not visualize a pnaKHKling on the part of (Government rcKibnl 
in spitefulness. All these and other more imjiortiuit matters were the 
subj(H t of private conversation Indwcf^n the releasexl Satyagrahis and (Gandhi 
thnuighout the moiitit of Novemh<‘r. But when all was said and done, 
he cofitinu<*d adamant m his view^ that he did not want the releases, that 
the releasixl pn.soners should go Imek tw prison and that Jawaharlal in 
any case w-ould not Ik* releaMul. H<‘ had prolongM conveniatioiis for thnx* 
aftenoHms with Shr<*e Hhulabhai J. IX^sai. which were exclusively l>etw'cen 
them two, although tin the foiirth day when he replie<l to Bhulabhai's ttrgti- 
rrient, (’. K. was also admitte<l. He mruiined adamant still and not all the 
<lirect hits <tf the veteran lawyer, who had a fund of rt^sourc<^ in his armoury, 
forensic and jMiIitical, and umhI them all against (Gandhi for, otherwiw' 
tlu'ix* was no iu?<h 1 for thus unwoiitt'd priva<‘x, had the least elTect on (Gandhi. 
It must Ik*, however, admit bnl that (Gandui was corrfxdly appraising all tJhc 
arguments put h^rward by his own immediate chrkut who wen* not by any 
means his opjmnents. who were on the contrary his nearest colleagues that 
always carruni out his l)chcsts with the utmost n* 2 idincss and loyalty. 
(Gamiiirs real greatness lay in the fact that he did not like people to say 
ditto to him as u matter of courtirsy or cxmvention but welconu*d friendly 
opposition, healthy (lisi’ussum and constructive criticism. He wiis frt*e to 
admit in these eonversiitions that a general jail delivery* would Ik* taken as 
generous gesture on the part of (Government and would cH'rtjiinlv change 
the complexion of affairs. The fact, however, is that the n>ck ot ages re- 
mains intact despite the liuffets of the waves and the sea air but with every 
new impact its surface is undoubtetllv wearing off. How else could we 
account for the damagt* done to the nn'k cut caves of Klephanta (Bombay) ? 
Kven so ( Gandhi surface was l>eing enxled by wave after wave of argu- 
ment, opposition and challenge and when these gairuxi in volume and velo- 
city, he saw* no coursi* except to vaciite his plaee as (General. But should 
he chaUengt^ the deciswm ef the Working ( ommittee in the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, or should he even divide the Working Committee itself 
earlier? However, it was tCK> soon to think of Utese details, for Jawaharlal 
had not been yet released, nor, he felt sure, would he be.* ^ 

Hardly had a week j>assed in this state of deep anxiety when suddenly 
the (Government of India came forward with a press cammuniqm issued 
in New Dellii in which (Government stated : — , 
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Thf* iiovrrmueiil of India* confident in thr d<Pt«*ni\in»t»tni of nil 
iT»|Mvntithk opinion in India to *iup|a>ri the war effort unt il viettvry 
s^nnired, have rra^dietl the conelimion that those i ivil IhsidHslieiiee pri 
soners w*h<eit^ offences have lieen fomuii or syinliolic in charaeUT cm\ 
tie set frr^e including Pandit Jawaharlal >{ehru and Mauhina AV»ul 
Kalain AEad' 

and thev wen* forthwith set fret'. As to l>c rxjieetisi, (•andhi niadt 
hrv «>wn jMvsition d<»ul)ly clear and in view id the release of the Presiiicnt 
o( tlic ( on^ess. stated that the Working (\unmitt<s* and the A id A'. \vi>ul<i 
deti'rnnne the future jK>hey of the ( onj^-ress. The stnteinenl of iiundln 
puhlisluHl Ih'Iow' is of hist<»rie interest as niarkinj; what as yet lie had not 
intended as his vaUxiu tory |»ronoun<x‘Mienf u|>oii tin; Satya^»^ralui Vlt>veinent 
of the . - • 

Gandhiji s Statement on Relea?»eti. 

As I vaid Iwi'fnre the event. I nni'*t rejH'ut after the event, that so 
far as I urn eoneenoxl, it l annol evoke a ri’S}M>nsiv<* or apprt em 

tive elioni in me 

‘ Fn»m rnv stu<ienl days oiivvards. I have Ix'sm and still eluini to he 
a friend of the British jMx*pie. But ni\ friendship eanntU blind me 
to feel that British ri‘pr<'S/*ntnt ivt'^ hold India as a Vwuul slave. All the 
frx'edorn that India enjov^* is the frtnxlvm of the slave and not the 
fretxloru of tin' tspnil vvhieli is otfuTwise known asee»mplete iiuh'jM'iidenee 
•V'lr. Amerv s pfimouiHa nieiits il«» not sinilhe the jM'slerm^ sore, 
hut they art‘ like spnilklint: ghillies on it. It is m that setluiK* that I 
am ‘ullisl U|MUi to exaimne the ndease. 

If the («ov(‘nmn’nt of India are eonhdrnt in thinr drt»‘rmmut loa 
of aii r»'s|>onMhie (>pmioii m India to support war effort, the lo^^ieal eon 
einsioii would h<* to ke<']» c iv il disolH’dieuec' prisoin'Ts m thf'ir ensfcMlv ^ 
l^'i’anse they ppHinc e a jarrin^» note I'he on|\ ijn'amnj» I can attiu h 
tc» n*lease (lieri’fMre that thev <'\pec*t that prisoners will have u ehaii^n* 
of their opinions in their self invited solitudi* I ninlicjpiUjf? that (iovcTn 
merit w ill he siM»n <iisilInsH»rM*ct. . 

“ ( IV il l>i solvslieiiee was Hot takcui Up witlnnit most earc'ful 

^ derat M>i*, It w as t ertiviuK not taken up t>iit of uin \ nidu t iv cuo’ss. 

It was^ taken up, and f hopf. will Im' cHuitinmaf, in order ti> make i(<H»d 
and vindu’utc' tfie elaim of thf* ( oti^^ress to lef the British pc'ople and 
tin* world know that there* is at the very least a lar^^e IhmIv <d puhite 
<»pijiicut representesi by tfi<‘ Cofu.'ress wha h is ufterlv i^pp^^stsl to parfr' 

< fpation m war. riot iH^eausc* it wisfies ariv disast/ r to Itrdish arms, or 
v}< tory to tfie Nazis, or Fascist arms, hut hes ause it ser-s no deliv eranec* 
fr»wn hje^^xl j;,miltmess either h’t tie* victors or tor tjie vampnshexf, 

and certamly no clehverunee for India out of tins war, 

' Thr ('oni^rexs whreh seeks and claims fc^ reprersent the cluinh 
rndh ns. had for tfie past *J0 years fM c c'ptjxl non \ loletvee, as its nn 
broken jM>hey to achieve^ India s indejauidenec*. To stop (dvil I hsohe 
dienee, symbedH* tliouifh it may Iw. for the time fannif, will Im- to denv 
its rK»lM*v at the rmeial moment. 

'rW (iovcsmriicfit ebim that in spite of ( Vjji^'rr-ss efforts, they 
arc* able* to ecd all rie n and money fnim India. Then-h're, the ( cuiiftexs 
opjK>siUon in tlw» csstimatr ran only t>e a moral effort and moral dcriion*' 
stration. I for ame am entirely satinfied witlj it, tief'auac? 1 am con-- 
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vinced that frt>fti that moral dernon-itration will arrive, when the 
fnonient cortie^i. a demonstration which will reisujt in attainment of 
India's iudejM^ndeJice not astxnwlcnev of this party or that. 

The" ( onirress stnii^l,dr covers every snii^le unit in India and now 
that the Confess Pn^sident is ex[>ec'U"d to tn- out, it will l>e for him to 
eofiHider whether nnel when to call the ( On^iress \N'orkin^ C omrnittee 
or the A, I. t . t . Thev^ tvo IxmIk^^ will determine the future {x>Ucy 
of the ('oni'r<*ss. I am but a humblf uistrurnent of service in conduct- 
ing' ( i\ il l>isol>edieuce. 

“ i would, hourver, sav <iiie word aUnit detenus and other prisoners. 
It souikIs striiiu^e thiit thoH<* wh'» have souj^ht impns<»nment are to Ih' 
dis^'har^'cd, and n«»t those who are either detauuxl without trial or im- 
prisoned iMMuiise they held the fre<*<iom of their <*ountry dearer than 
their [personal Idw^rty. I'here is surely somethin;' utterly wron;^ 
somewhere. I, (heref<#re, eannot rejoieeoser the (Government of India’s 
decision.” 

Ihe release of Jawaharlalji and the IVcsident, strictly sfanikin;'. 
herd not have come up for sjM*iaal mention by Government. The fact is 
that (iovenunent ilitl not wait tdl they offered Satyaj^aha and in l>oth eases 
tliey adoptoil steps meant to create panic arnou|^ the Satya^^rahis. In the 
case of Juwaharlal, the four years’ sentciu'e had. undoubtfdly. such an object 
bchuui it. And in the sixrond ease the Ma^^'i.strute had ("ome out of his way to 
pass remarks upon the Prc'sulent s eomluet in delivering; an anti war speisdi 
without w aiting; to utter the fonnal anti war slo;;an. The follow in;; js tin* 
ti'Xt of the jiid^'ment delivennl by the ( ity Maj^ihtrate of Allahabad in thr* 
eaM* ai'airist Mnulaiui A/aul, t’oni'rcs.s President, sentencui;' him to ei^'htecn 
months* smiph* imf)risonim*nt unch‘r the Ib'fenem* of India Art ; 

”Maulana Abul Kularii Azati, Presuleiit of the Indian National ( f»n;;ress, 
admits has in;; made tlu' s[>(*eeh in the Purushottamdas Park. Allahabad, 
bn Ib'cember 13, into, whieh as n"eord<ai by shorthand rt'port and later 
read out l»y him to witJiesses who si;'iu*d the shorthatui version. rius spetsdi 
Is proved by the shoftliand reporter. 

Maulana A/nd. in his statement says that the nnorded sfKwh 
IS full of inistakes and ern>rs, tmt. inasmuch os it pnx laims the dcxdarcHi 
|»f>li<*y of the ('on;;ress not to assist in the* pros^Hiution of the war. it is 
eorrrH't and he asHiimes full responsibility not only for havin;; pn>claimed 
this in the spetx h here but also all over India and also for havin;; iastruct- 
several others to prtK'laim this |Hihey all over. The speech abounds 
in |>assa;;es which aim at brin;;in;; the British Government into hatreii 
and contemjit and at prejudinnj; the etlicieiit pri>secution of the war. 
These are prt'jiidicial acts under Rule 34 and he has ac*cordin 4 ;ly b<HMi 
charj^i uiuler rule 38 (5) of the Defence of India Rules to which charge 
he has |>leaded guilty, / 

It is to be notxtl that although the ( ongress hiks drawn up the 
well onlered programing of informing the authorities in time of the date, 
time and place of t*iirr\dng out anti- war slogan in this imtance, the 
Congress President himself delivered a violent anti-war s|>ecch in total 
disit^rd of the well~dis<'ipliiu‘<l pn>gramme e\*olvcd by tlie Congress 
in condurting Satyagraha. ' 

{Thr Hindu, January 10. 1041* Page 8). 
That it tx>stCk>vemment a good deal of heart searching to release both, is 
unden iahle but one cannot take it as proof of change of hoart . The fact is that 
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ttiremdv thr hiiiUnif aiui manner of onienng the rt^lcaves hu'* 

taken awAV all tiie value and half the graee id the iiovmu«rnt\ j^rsturr. 
If thesK twi» tmiiiient men had not ndeaMxl, the j^tep would have 

anioekerv. 

(>n 4th, the Sn'reiar\ of State fur Ir>dia was askiMl hy 

Mr Si>re«sri» at quirstion time in the House of Commons whethi^r 

“ He llltrnd^ to mdirate to the of ludui upiui what demvx rate' lmM> 

His Majesty ’s (iuvernnieut rousKleia* tlie) art' entilleii todisc'uss and determim 
the future ct>nstitution of their i*ountr\ ; whether he is await' of the nuniln'r 
of Hindu. Muslim and father Ix^ilies meluduijj the ('on^ress wla> su|»|>(»rt th» 
|>rineiple of CUnstituent Assendily ; whether he will aniumnee the nuiuU'r 
of denuH'rjitie ImhIu's in Iiului who <lo iu»t Mip|Hirt thai principle; and 
whether he nilemls to aiimnmet' in the near future* any pnqH>si4ls or plnns 
for nuxlifirat ion or adaptation of the existuijj lauistitution of India ? 

Mr Anu'ry s re[j|\ : “ The intentions id His Majesty’s (ioverninent 

with re^uird to the tsuotitutional isvue in India wert' set forth m a statement 
made In the (iov ernor (»eneral on August H, wlm h uin ited Indians to 

reaeh a husts of friendly nirreemenf , tirst upon the form w hich shall Ik* taken 
t>v the |K»st war n presentat i\ e IkmIn whuh is the ilesis^sl frame wmrk of 
India ^ fufun eonstitution luid i>ii tlie nn’t lexis hy which it shall jirnve at its 
f'fuu liiHn*ns us well as ujmui the prinei|>les and outlines of the eons! itutioii 
itsrlt . ' 

• 

'Fhe Release!* 

One v^ould have ex[aVte<t. aful very nitlunilly , ([Uite a erop of speec hes 
hv the feiriised leaders. *l'h(' fir^t to hreak sih'iire was Jawaharial on his 
release on 4th IVeeinla r, llUl and he M'lit his warm j^reetinj^s to his friemls 
and fellow workers. <’omrfules all, m the folhowinj,' inessuf'e that was a4 
ofiee intensely human and dyriamu* : — 

Nehru ’a Gall to India 

‘ 'fo 'lit my eomrades, to Con^^ressmen, to the jM'ople of the Ciutcfl 
Pr»o lilt es, j^ns'tmijs. It is to meet old fnenris uj^uim. to see famdiur 

faies to feet itie warmtli of tin' w rleonjirij.' smdr and the eiuhnuu- and j^rip 
ot eoinrjid<'shi|) If is to ^rr the wide fields ami thi' iTowcled str<*f*ts 

ami t er t hani;in;f j)am»riima <»f humanity. Hut it is not jjooii to j;o m ami 
out <»t pnsi>n a! tht'lniidmj^ t>f an alien authority. It is imt j.aMKlto eomeout 
of the nun?<»w itudines of jail into the larjjtT jirison that is India to^luy. 
The tune wdl come surei\ when we break throUj;:l» and demolish ail the prison 
wall's that tmeompass our Inxlies ami mmds, ami fum (ion freely as a fns' 
nation. But the Imie ts not yet lunl we may not 1 ir^^et this or rejon <* at a 
triMid < liiinj'e which lias no mciuiinj,f. 

In this world of intinih* suffcrui^. where \ iolem e ami hatred and the 
spirit of d*rstnK"tion seem to reij^n supreme, there is no rest or ayoularwe of 
travail. In this India, where foreiitn and authoritarian rule oppresses and 
straiij^^lcs us, there is no jx'ace for us. and the call for a^'tion in the iiitcreHt 
of a frei* India and a frsM* world comes insistefitlv U> our ears 7*he eaJl 
of India IS there for thiise who wish to hear, tiie call of sufTerm^ humanity 
Ixecomeii more agonizing from day to da\ . 

Gandhi s reaction to the rdranes and his Views on futiirr Congre iS 
Policy are cmlKXlu d in he following statement dated 5- 12 1t#4I . 

“The Working Committeee and A, 1. C. i\ mcmlierx must not offer 
Satyograha nor «ihotikl»ihosc inter«»tc<i in rrvcnimg the Bombay drcitfikm do 
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jw>. Apart from Civil l>iJH>hcdifnc‘<* should continue without interrup- 
tion,” Maliatnia («andhi in a lenirthy Ktatement. 

Mahatnmji holds that Civil Oisolx'dience without ( onstnictiv e Fro^amme 
will not lead Indiu to Indcjxmdenre. So shorn of it. Civil Disobedience 
becomes a violent metho<l whii h is liound to pnne inelTective in the end, 
myn Mahatma (hind hi. 

No Indecent Haste 

Ileplyinj^ tn a ouestioit whether diM harj^^ed SatN agrahis should hold or 
uiten<i ineelm;j[H ami delivi-r sp<T<'h<*s, he says that they sfiould do so. 
don't want them to ofIV*r (*i\ il Ihsolx-diem e aj^ain imme<liately. That would 
Iw" indf'i'eut liaste but ordinar\ Civil Disr>lK*(lirnee may (*o on.” 

“ Let if he known tl nf 1 fiuve no auth<»rity t/) susjmmkI Civil I>isol)ediencc 
on extraneous j^'n>uii<iH. That is for the Congress to do '. Mahatma Gandhi 
adds, “ As a man sworn to jaao e, at this cntieal moment tt> suspend anti-war 
aetiv itv , would la* t<i deny myself." 

Following IS tin* full text of Mahatma (iaiulhi's statement : 

” The jail delivery that is ^min^ cm a[)aee of Satya^jrahis must l>e 
takcMi us a rhallen|/e to eonvem* a nicadin^ of the A. 1. C. C. which, the 
(iovenunenl of India have hc*<*n cv icientiy indueed to exjK c t, w ill reverse 
the Ihuiibuy Decision whose* working is r(*fleeteil in my conduct of the 
SatytMfrnha Campai^m. I have*, thc'rc'fcme, advised the Maulana Saheb 
to convene a meedin^ of the WOrkin^^ C'ommittc^e and the A. I. C. C. at 
an early date, but until that decision is reversc‘d ( ivil DisolK*di(*iice has 
to j^o on. I must admit, howc v<‘r, that the'c'oiiduc t of the* eainpaii^m 
has Iw'en rendf‘r<‘d ditlicaiit by the* (jovc'rimwnt action in dis(‘har^infj 
Civil Disolx'dienec* prisoners, but if we are to r<*a<'h our ^/oal. we haxc* 
to c'ut our way throujjh escry dillic’ult\ . 'I'his one is nothin^ eoinjiared 
to what We are likely t<» ha\ to face* In-fort* we come into our ow n. If 
fh<‘ I. (’. C. meeting' is to <*omc', as it must. }>«*ndin^» tlii^ ^neetin}^^ 
mendM*rs of the* \^(^rkln^.,» ('ommittc'c* and tlu* A. I. ('. t\ must not offer 
(’i\ il Disolnalirn'e nor should those* who art* mienssted in reversing the 
Fondia} Deeisioli. A}>art fnun thc*se, ( ivil Disohedu iic e should continue 
without intc'rnijition. Of course it will stand svispc'iided on X'inas 
Day, Iloxiiif.r Day and New V(*ar's Ihiy. 

“ The* cjuc'stion naturally arist*s wlu‘ther C i\ il DisotH‘du*Mee is to 
Ik* offerc'd in the usual manm‘r by rec'itme the [)res<Til>t‘d formula t>r 
in some other nuinm r. I like the fttrmula nuthtKi. It ^ivt*s direc t- 
ness and symmetry to the movement. There is o^reat power in the 
rc’citin^ of the* same fc>rmula in the same manner, li rivets the atten- 
tion t)f tlie masses and men cut identical themes. The formula is not a 
mean thin^. It is a predest of the nation against war as an arliitnitor. 
It is a messa^'e of peace on earth and ^:]f<><Hl-w ill tow.ards mankind. What 
is individual formula to day will Ixx'oriie, in due time, that of the 
masses, but the authorities havinj; disehar^c^l synilKdieal Satyap^ahis 
may rt'fusc to roarrest, them for rcHritirij? sloji^ans. There arc then two 
ways c^pen to us : if they do ned re-arrest, there need bt' no dismay and 
demoralisation, the jail is not the objendive. FreiKlom of speech is the 
imuuKliate objtHdive. If recitation isnot objeetcii to, we have ad vane 
cd somewhat towards our objective ajul it will Ix' foolish to court im- 
prisonment for the sake of it. Dismav and demoralisation arise bt'cause 
Conjrrcss men in general luive not realised the inev i table connection be- 
tween Constnictive Programme and C„ D, and Civil Disolxidience with- 
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out Ihr i>f Om^tnKtivr Fnn^inmr can nrv<*r imti to imic 

|>riKleKce. Sh*»m of it. C ivil I>iiftc>b<^tcnct' brtMiiics a nii^thiHl of % r 
boumi to prove mefr<*<'tive iii thr end. MortHiver C'ivil IVjsotKnJiciu'e^ 
even wlien it is rna^vs. will only be offereil by thiwte who iirt^ U^bly tit. 
whereiMi C onstructive IV\^mii 4 nic is for ail aiui will never l>e snsfHnuitxi 
if the whole nation t<K»k it up in cariiost. It is enough ^i\ e us t\im 
plete Imle^>eiuienee. 

** IVt>sc<nitioiJ of ( oiistnirtive Pri>ufHinnie means mnstruetm^^ strue 
ture of Swaraj. The whole th^inc* of etirporate turn \ joleiu^. ns I hnvr 
ivmceived it, falls to pieces if there is no liviujj faith in tlie ( onstnietive 
Frofjranime. To my mind, Swaraj Imsnl on non-vit>lencc is fulHIineut of the 
( onstmctive Programme : hence, whether the aiithontics jail us or not. 

we must, punwic the C'onstruetive IVfigmmaie. • 

• 

“ I have Ix'en asked w hot her (liMdmrgesl Sat Migrnlus should hohl or at tend 
meetings and deliver sjx'e<dK*s. They vlmuid dt> so. I do not want or cx[>eel 
them to rr ofTcr C'ivil Ih^dx^tlteiiee immediately 'I'hat wtuild lx‘ indec'^ent 
liaste. but ordinary C ivil IhsoUxlienee may go on. f'or the divchargnl ones 
let there l>e lireathmg time. I^*t them adtlress nu'etinjfs in Uieir eonstituen- 
e»es and stuily ihmgs at the niretmgs. They will ex^Huind their views on 
the general situation luul not hesitiitr to inU^rpret the anti war C'otigrrss 
|wdiev. 

Svndxdie Satyagraha has a detunle meaning hut it is to the 

authorities to iirrt'st ( ongressnwui for their sjKrei'hcs even if they d<» not intend 
tlicreby to offer (’ivil Disotxxiience. That was how they 4iud arrested the 
Matilana ^Sahib and Paiutit Jawuharlal Nehru, not to mention le.ss<’*r lights, 
l^et it b<' known that I hAve no authf^rit y to sus|x*nd ('ivil Disolicdience on 
extraneous groutuls. That is for the C’ongress to do. For me iH'rsonally there 
IS no ehoiee. .\s a man sworn to |>eaee at this eritnal moment, to snspend 
my anti- war activity w«mld Ik* to deny myself. Therefon\ for those who 
think like me whether wr are mtsunderst<KKi or worse Iwfalls, w«* must ex 
press our faith tlinmgh oiir art ion, hojnng thereby that ultmmt»*l\ our way 
will t>c aeeepttHi by ull«warnng powers as the only escape from ablcMHl ImiIIi 
which IS rfxiuemg man to liis lowest depth/’ 

Tw’o notable pnuiouiu'ements were mac|<« about the niuidle of l)#s*rmlwr 
Util, one by the C uerov on the 15th l>eforo the l‘fsierate<l ( hambers -of 
(VuHfiierce, Calcutta and the other by i\ Hajagopulaciuiri delivering tie 
convtH'tttion addrVvs on the l?Uh l)es*emt>er at the Luektiow l/nivrrsity 
In the fonner the \ icemy re|H*at4"d his familiar €>ffer of Hth August. IlHt* 
It was only the C hmcM* j>raycr whe-td transfemsi fnuti \\ hitr Hall to ( ah utta. 
If I>^rd Liiiiithgow' as the pastor of the Indian {K*rsonage thinks timt a year s 
penitence in jails should liave rtx'Iannnl these err dig children of (omI. he is 
very much mistaken. He must j>ray for his flock h/irder and give them a 
longer lease for their |>eintenre. If. howev#*r, l^ird Lmhlhgow would l>e a 
mcxliator and messtah isetween the (hnl on high m Kngland and Ills ‘children' 
t>ek>w* in lufiia. he must change hts tone and tenijirr insteinl of putting on th*‘ 
ts*wl and rmtrt' and re|>catmg hut Innititudrs of old. saying 'Hless("<I lx* the\ 
timt accejit the offer of August Hth. for they tlwill inherit the Kingdom of 
Hind us than/’ 

The second is ('. H/s('i>nvocatioti Addr<*ss whieli was a notabh jxTfor 
rnanee m thal he tcxik a public <M*casion to make a weighty jirtuiounccrnen^ 
of a highly eontr >ver al and heterrxlox a nature tm thr burning f<«pic of 
non-v ivihsnce. 
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Mr, Hnja^fopaUichArf wm reported in private conversations in Lucknow 
to have made a rather detailed wtposition of his stand io regard to non- 
violence m applicable to the present political situation. He seems to have 
alraaaed the hmitations of non-violence in the affairs of men. He made it 
clear» it appears, that he had little sympathy with thf>se who were to-day 
arrayed against the fpnmp comprising Britain and her Allies. His conception 
of non-violence would not prohibit even an old man like himself from resfK>n<i 
ing to the ar>f)eal for jf)ining the c^dours in defence of his land and its freedom 
if the British (i<»vemment rreatwl the conditions for making the call of freedom 
a reality in so far as Indians were concerned. He favoured reiteration of their 
[Kilitical stand, which accfirding tr* him, was more or less on the lines of the 
PcMina Offer, He also made it clear, it seems, that it should Ik* a National 
Coalition (Government at ‘the Centre and Popular (iovernmenta in the Provin-* 
1 ^. He did not l>elieve in Indiamsation. which, he agreed with 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was a misnomer. 

As |)olitical strategy, Mr. Hajagopalaclmri favourt'd suspension of 
,Satyagraha at the jirescnt moment after reiteration of their stand and adop 
tion of an attitude of neutrality. He was not anxious so to modify liis 
stand as to make it acceptable to the Briti.sh (Government. He was of the 
fipinion that the (^ingress should clarify its stand and place it l>eforc th«* 
pulilic. It would be for the (Government either to accept or reject it. 

Wlulc he was and could noj, lx- in the know of the attitude of the (Govern 
inent, he Ihouglwt that sooner i>r later Uic hard realities of the situation would 
convince* the (Gf)verninent that n*jeHion of such aii offer again would not b< 
in the’’ interests Britain herself. Ome that stand was takf ii, it would b<- 
for them to eonsolidute Mieir position by bringing togrtlier all interests. 
iiK'lmling the <‘oiuinunal. and U‘t the pres.sure g<*t the nionientum wlmh 
evervlMulv would find irresistible. 

With the relea.se <*f the Sutyagrahi prisoners, the lirst thought of (Gandhi, 
as he liimself indieiitf'tl, was that a meeting of the AV’orking ('omrnittee should 
b<* held at an early date, and Uiat thereafter the* A. i. ('. ('. shenild he invite el 
to tnrvi to discuss and decide the future poiit'v (»r tlie Congress. Aeeordmgly 
u meeting of the \Ve>rking (\>mnutte*e was eoinened on the 2Gtrd of Decembe r 
11141. It had been the practice* for some ye*nrs of (Gandhi spending a moiitli 
in the wint<*r. Drs'cmlnT, January m Hanieeli. IndetHi'two ejr three years 
prior to 1941, them* w as an earnest eO'ort made by (Gujarat to ’take back 
(Gandhi to Bardeeli and make’ it his [xrmanent head*] u art ers. Hut (Gandhi 
having carved out a regular nietropedis <vf mm- violent Iiuiia at Waniha with 
Sevagram as his personal resideuiee. could not, even for the sake of Bardolt 
and (Gujarat , abandon his little village and the several exfH*riments in Truth, 
and non-violence, exf>eriments n'lating to Industries, Kducation, S<x'ial Servu'c, 
and trainilig of women, w hich <s»nstituttHi the dilTertuit items of w hat by then 
Iwame well known as Uie ('onstructive rn»gTanime. Accordingly, the 
Working Committ(*t* met the winter rcsidtuiee of (Gamlhi and it was a 
historic meeting having produced results of a somew’hat unexpe<'ted though 
not unwelcome character. 

Working Conifnittee Resolutions 

The following is the full text of the main resolution passed by the 
( ongtess \Vs:>rking Committee: — 
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“ Fourt«w months have ela^^sited tln& W orkiii^e hekl 

thrtr kst rivfrtmi? and dunry this prriod the wiirH Iwts fallen ever deeper into 
the abyss of war and rushed headk>ii|» towards self-destruction, MemWrs 
of the Committee have met aj'ain on their release fr\nu prison and ffiiren 
earnest thou)?ht to all the national and international developiueuts dunn|» 
this fateful jsenosl of human history. Tlie burden of guiding the Congrets 
and the riation at this entieal state when pld prtdileins assume u new sigiu 
ftcanre and the war has approaebeil thefrt>ntiers of India, linngmg new nri> 
blcrns in its tram, is a heavy one which the C ommit can only shoulder 
wi*rthily with the full f't>-oj>rrHtion of Die jw'opJr of India. 

“ The (N)mmitte<' have eiideavourtxl to keep m view the principles and 
objfM'tiNes for which the Congrt-ss has sttwal duriry these piuil inanv years 
and ef>n side red them m the larger context of world Cfinditions and world 
freedom. The C ommittie arc ct>nviiice<i that full freetiotn for the jieople td 
India is essential and nu»rc' csjieciiilly in the present state of world 
turmoil, not only for India s sake, but for the sake of the world. The Com- 
mittee also hohl that real iieaer and freedom can <tnly l>e established luwl 
endure^i on the liasis of worul eo-o|K*ratioii iK'twtvn free naitoiis, 

“ The Comnutt<"e gave full e\pressi*>n to their attitude t(Ovards war in 
their statement issueil on S<*j»temlH''r 14. lunu wtierein they <‘oiitle!nned tlie 
Na/.i hikI Fi»s<'ist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the ('allse 
of fre«niom and denuwTJO V. providetl the obu*cti\cs of the war were clearly 
stat*sl iuul iicte<i uj«ui m so fm* ns was possnjle in the pn^sent. If frctnbuu 
and tiernoeraeN \e<Te t ho^^g ol)jeet ivcji, then tiny must iirci^ssiirily inehnlr the 
ending of^ nnjM*riahsm aiuj tlic recognition of tlie indepciaicmce of India. 
Suhsetjut id pronoiuicefnents imnh' on behalf of the Itntisli (oueriiment and 
tVieir reai't lonarv ami o|»pressive policy made it clear that this (tosernmeid 
was (hdenuiiu'sl inamtam and intensify its imperialist hold and exploitii 
tarn of the Indian {H*<>ple. The Hritish |Mdiey was e»ne of deldw^rutc insult to 
Indnui iiat ion alisin, <»r ji jierjHd tiatioii ut uiir<*striiinr'il aiit hontariainxrn and 
tin* encourageme nt of disrupt i\e and Tf^ae tioiiarv elements. Not only has 
^\<T^ olTer made bv the Congress <>f an hofiotiruhle r« »iiipf»Mnis!‘ Ihm-h rejeeted. 
hut puldie opinion \ oired h\ ( >rgain/.at i« *ns regarded as nuKlerate han also 
)v-rn d»*ut<ai. 

* The C ongress was. therel€>rr, eom|>elle<l m <»riier to (iefeiid the honour 
iUid elemeijilarv rights of ttjr Indian people and !nt«*^gntv of tin- nationalist 
!tio\ ciiirnt, to r<^jUf'st (.amlhiji to guuir tfie ( Ongress m the ivetion that ^hotild 
la taken. Mahatma (dindhi, <lrsinat> of usoalmg embarrassment t-o Ins 
op{M*neiit, as far as |M>ssd»h'. (‘sptsually during t ht* pf'nK ami tlaugers of war, 
hiiutfvi the Salyagrahu Mo\ement which he startfsl with selci’trd individuals 
who conformed te» certain t/ sts he ha<l laal down I'liat Saty ugralui has uuw' 
procetsled for ov er fourteiui months and alKUit 'JTidXK) ( fuigressmcn liiivc 
sufTcrtsl jmj>riM»itmcnt , wliilc many th<»UMtnds of «dhers who offeWSfl Hatya 
graha in the Fmotier Province aiul elsf’wliere were not iLrrest^il. 

“ Tlir (‘ommittY*c desire to express thcir^ n^pet lful a{iprecia|tOll of 
(Gandhi s lemlership and of t he resjHms^’ of the nation to it and are of opiiikou 
that this has strengthened the [Ksf>pJc througliout this pernKi. The atiltiidf 
of the British *(Ji»vernment hits l>eeit hfistile to Indian freedom and it fats 
functioned in Indo*. as eompletely authoritarian (»ovcrrimrnt insulHng tlie 
deeplv cherishfsl convictions and feelings of the {>ef>ple. Xeither the p|i»fea- 
sion of freedf>m and democracy nor Die fwmls an<! cataxtrophei tlimt have 
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come in the wake of war have affected thi« attitude and policy and such 
change# aa have taken place have been for thejworse. 

The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance 
or importance and the circumstances attending it and the official pronounec- 
inents made make it clear that it is not connected with any change of policy. 
The large nurnlK^rs of detenus who are kept in prison under the Defence of 
India Act without trial and whfHie only offence seems to be that they are 
ardent jiatriots, impatient of foreign nlie and determined to achieve the 
independence of the country still remain m prison. The recent arrests of 
inrainiiient j>cr?*on» and their treatment in prison also indicate that the old 
jiolicy is being pursued as l>efore. 

“ While there lias Iw-cn no change in Britain’s policy towards India the 
Working CommittfKr must nevertheless take into full consideration the new 
world situation that luis arisen by the development of the war into a world 
conflict and its lipjiroach to India. The sympatliics of the Congress must 
inevitably lie with the pe<»|iles w ho are the subject of aggression and who are 
fighting for their fretHlorn, but only a free and Independent India can he in 
a iKwition to undertake the defence of the country on a national Imsis and 
Im^ of help *n the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from 
th« storm of war. 

“The whole iMU'kgroumk in India is one of hostility and of distrust of 
the British (ioverinnent and not even the most far-reaching promises can 
alter this background nor can a subject India otTi*r voluntary or willing help 
to an arrogant imperialism which is indistinguishable from fascist authori- 
tarianism. 

“ The ('oinmittec !»» therefore of ojiinion that the resolution of the 
A. l.C.C’. passed in Bombay <»n September ItJ, 11140 and detines the ( ongress 
policy holds to-day still.*’ 

The Congress Working Committee passedthe following resolutions: — 

“The Wt»rking('ommittee have received a letter from (iandhiji and recog- 
nilic the validity of tlie point he has raised and therefore relieve him of the 
responRihility laid u|X)n him l>y the Bombay Resolution referr(Hi to by (iaiidhiji, 
hut the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence adopted under 
his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and w hich hivs provt^l so successful 
in leading to mass awakenmg and otherwise will lie adhered to by the 
Congrctiii, 

“ The Working Committee further assures him that it would like to 
extend its scope as far as jiossihle even m a free India. The Committee 
ho[)€3i that Congressmen will tender him full assistance in the prosecution 
of his mission including the offering of Civil Disobeilienee.” 

The following instructions wen* issued by the Working Committee 
to Congressmen : “ Rccenf developments in the world situation have brought 
war near to India’s frontiers. This may lead to internai dislocation in 
certain parts of the country. There is a |K>ssihiIity of some cities being 
subjected to aerial attack. 

“Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, real antidote to them is to 
remain cool and eoIlel?t<'d and on no account bj give way to nervousness and 
excitement. Congressmen must remain at their ppsts and continue their 
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ierrtco of tht p<H>ple whfrr\ cr Th<*y shoukl vieUi pUces of 

jtafrty to those in preater n«*eci and W ready to render aid to tKose who tnay 
require it* 

(Vmjjress can helj» and M'rve fx'tqde in the tlitlieult tintes ahead only 
if its orjjamxatiou is strt*nj;f and disei|ilinni and C*on|;fressiurM indivklually 
and ('oni^ess ronumttees art' able to c*t»mmgntl et^nfuleiue m their tesjHH hvr 
liH'ahtieN. 

“ C ori^'SH C'oinrniltt e> anil (\>n;irrevsmen slunild, t herelort', udilreas 
theins<d\ €s unniedmtelv to the task of slrenutheiun^ orpiiuspation ami rt'vjvin|» 
and mainlHimnjj contacts with fHH»plc m mIIhjjcs and towns. Kvery viUa|;e 
shinild as far as jH>ssible. receue the niessap* of l\*n^res^ and Ih' prepared 
to face such diniculti<‘s as nu|:ht arise.'* 

A statcincnt was nnnuHliately ivsmsl by Hajendra Habn. the Sartlar, 
Krtjialainp ami l>r. (ihosh p!eadiri][,^ for tht‘ <*\cTcisr of indepi rulent jml^frnent 
at the f fisuini; nicetiisi,; of tlie A. I. ('. C. 

Further h|^ht on th«' Ilanh»h llesohition was thrown t>y the sittnniadfy 
<4 itarnifuji’s sp<-<'eh puliljshed in the Utirifafk. 

" 'I'he resolufmn. ' he revealed. is a nurri»r in whieJ) all j^nmps can see 
t h< i,iselvi‘s. l*he i>n}juial was Ji* w aharlalji s dral t. biTt it was feferreil to a 
sub eonujuttee at w host* tiamls it has underj^'orn^ inaterial ehanj^jes. 

“ I'lie onj^inal had left no r(Sf>in for Hujuj^^to work, 'i'he sub comnnttre 
oprmsi a tin\’ wimlow for tnni to squeeze in. Jaw ahurlalji^H op|M>sition to 
par! leipal loit m the war cl^orl is almost as stronjjf as mine, tlioujdi bis reasons 
are dilTerent. Itajaii woulfl part ii ipate. if eertnm eombtions ueeejUahlc to 
th(‘ ( oiieres.s w ere /uHiih‘<l. J’Ik* non ^ aJeiit non co operators like Rujendni 
Halm ha\ (* eertainly a plai‘«\ for. until tbe'^niorr evint takes [ihiec, non 
v'loieiiet' ruh^ supreme. " 

Fro< ( lamihiji said : 

When there was a ti|lk ot (In* ,\. I. ( . ( benii.; possdily divided, several 
people I'ontrinplati^il tie* prosjsrct vvitli trepidation. l**sf*the C oii^^rrsH should 
a^'ain listen to mad (iandln's adv ire m order to retain lus leadership, iiud 
t>eeisnie a reh|»ious orj'aiu/at ion instead (»f the pohtieal orj^atii/ation that i! 
lias les(*n all these years. Let me disabuse them of tlii'ir fear, lUid fiktty that 
the ( empress ran dw no sueh thm^', thiilwehave not wnstiMi the past twenty 
years. Alfthat the ( on^l^ss lias decidril to <io is that it will allow the worlti 
til deal with it m terms that the world can understand, and if the term** are 
tffMKi enouj;h. it will acce|>t iiu'im Hut. you may la* alsi» sure that the 
( outness will not Vh^ <*asi]y KatisfuNi. It will ^.fo » t| repeating ‘Not this. ' 
Not this/' until it wins the real commmbty if wants 

'^ou w ill. ther* forre sav cxaeth what you want, and I v^ili also say lUi 
I want That is why I luivr deridf*<l to issue the three wrekhes. ami I will 
^*1 on venfiuji;? my views therem with the fullest fref**loin. as l«>nif as I am 
allow etl to do so. In the meanwhile, if m>u <‘an get w hat v ou w ant, you will 
strike the bargain, and you may lx* sure that t will not she<i h single tear, 

I therefore do not want to rh#at the world of its jubilation over the residution 
I do ru4 wiuit the ('ongress to lm>k ridiculous in the evf*s of the world. I 
do not wanf if to l>e said tiiat m onier to retam my leiuh rshi}) > ou bade 
Itff kmI bye to y^Wir nv i * mm. * 

Gandhi explain<*d the significance of Banioh H**solutjon on January 5, 
HH2. • 
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** Whatever he my opinion, you must exercise your free jud^ient in this 
matter/^ dcc^lared Mahatn^a Gandhi, addressing a meeting of the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee; and Congress workers in Gujarat. I>r. 
Itajendra IVawid, Sanlar \*aUabhhhai Patel, Acharya Knpalani and I>r. 
FVafula Chandra (ihosh were among those present. 

Gandhi sfKike for an hour, explaining ins {>f»sition with regard to the 
Rardolt HcsoKitions, and aihised the Gujarat ineml>ers of the AU- India 
IVmgress ( omiiiittee to give their uiihiass<*<|.vote at the f(»rthtiorinng A. I. C. C. 
session at Waniha. 

(tandhi said that he had not left the (‘ongress and his jH>sitiDn was 
the same ev en at Houihav , and ailded : “ I am a servant of the Congress and 

1 want to serve the Congrt^s ui eonsonanee with the princijiles t»f truth 
and non-viol(‘nre. The \V<»rkirig Conunittc^f* Iws deeidixl to eo-operate witli 
the (Government m the war, if Hritain grants Swaraj to India. It is not 
a faet tluit. tin* ( ongress has violat<*tl the principle of non-\ i<>Ienee. hut it 
has only made a small opening just with a view to shake hands witii Hritain. 
ftajaji thinks tiuit all of us should g<> to war fuliv arm<*d, init it may not 
ia* the opinion of all. ’ 

I)e<’laring tiiat the ConstTueti\ e Pr4)gTarn!n(* should iw (‘ontiniitMl, 
Malmtma (Gi^ulhi said : “ I do not want tc» send workt rs to jail nowadavs. 
when their services can he i^etter availed of in allaying jianit*. ' 

Sardar V^Hllalilihluii Ihitel, who presided, said, “ Vlore eritieal times 
await us ; our res|>onsii)ilities will merease. and at that time we cannot l«K»k 
to the (Govt‘nirnent , for they an* engTt>sse<i in tlieir owri resjxmsiiiiliti***' ; 
we shall iuive to dfaidc for ourselves.*’ 

Irnmf'diately tht* matter attracted attention in Knglami i)ut to it(» 
tarigihle «*(Tcet. 

I have nottnl the resolutwns passisl hy h'aders of the j>olitical parties 
in Inilia towards tia* end of I)(M*(*miH‘r and ttn* various statements made by 
poiitu'nl Iead(?rs in (?onne<’t am therewith hut 1 n'gret 1 cannot discover 
III them any satisfactory response to tlic \'icen>y s n*c«*nt app(*al for unity 
and eo-operatiun in th(* face of common danger. ’ • 

This statement wiis made iiy Mr. Amcry, .Setn tary <>t State for Inrli.i, 
m the Ilvaisc of (’onuuons o i January 9. 

The (Government,” he udde<l. ‘ will not abate their elhirts to promote 
that meivsiire of agn*em<*nt whu !\ is ess<-ntial to the fultilment of their pledges 
m huiia, pledgt's w hich t hough giM ii iiulependently of tlie Atlantic ChartiT 
are in (’omplele ju-eonl witii tla* g(*neral jirineiple a(!irm<‘d in that dix'larat ion. 

The (’ongress \N’orking Ctmurntt^x* met on January 13 and discussed 
matters ndating to the function of tlu'Ctmgress ♦)rganizat ion. The (\>mmitte«* 
issueti instructions to ('o?igrt*ssmen on the celebration of the Independence 
Day, the refunetionmg of Congress ( ommittees and the enrolment of primarv 
rnemlx'rs. 

The Working (’ommittee anumdeii the Iiidependen<*e! Day Pledge 
hv deleting from the ph^lge |>ortions n lating to the Imiividual Civnl Disohe- 
dicnec Movement. 

« 

The Amended Plunlfte 

The following is tlie ameiuhnl Indepeiuleiiee Phsige : 

** We iH^lieve that it i> an inalieiiahle right of the Indian |HH>|>le as 
of any either |H*opk* to have frt*<xloiu and enjoy the fruits e»f their toil 
and have neeessities of life so that they may have full op}K>rt unities of 
growth. W V Ixlirv e also that if any (^<^^ernm^ut deprives a |>eople 
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Ilf nghVi i^iui Uwin. the Imve j 4 further n^hl tu 

alter it or to atKilmh it. The Hritish iiovrriim«*nt m liulia ha?» not onl\ 
tlepnvtxl the Imluui <*f thejr fnvtlinu hnt luis Imseil itself on Uu 

ex|)k>itath)ii of the masM s ami hi\> nntuxl Imiin (^'t»iiomieull\ , jh»htieiill\ , 
lulturHlIv iukI spirit ually. We Inheve, thertforw that Imlta must 
sever the British t'tuUH'etuui liiul nttaui I*uni:4 Swuraj or ttunplete 
iiidejH’ildrnee. « 

W e retx>j»nis4' that the .most I'fh'etot' inhn ol j^unuuijf our Irt'eilosu 
Is not thrtujifh \ ioh iuv. Iiuliu has ^miiunl stn u^Mh uiul sf it rehaiue 
ami mandunl a ioiijL’ 'vav t<» Suaraj followmi; iieata ful niul K'j^utimatv 
methmls ami it is h\ iulhenujjf to tlusi' imtluHls tlial our eouufrx will 
attain imlrjieiujrme. * 

*' ^V e pliaij’e oursrl\#s alien to uuleptuult uet' ot liulia ami S4»lrmnl\ 
resol\«‘ to t'arr\ mit non violmtlv the stru|,»^d« for treedoin till Puriiu 
Swaraj is attaimsl 

\\ e Ix'ht'X r that luui \ u»leiit aetioii tn ^u iu ral uml prejuuation 
tor non \ lolrnt dirra t aetion in parlieular reipiirr- sm ei sslul norkinjL: 
of the ( tuistruelive IVo^ramineof Klimli, etnnmunal Imnnonv ami removal 
of nntouehalulrt V We slutll sta k <»very op|HJrtuiutv of spreatliiiif jfiwalwill 
aUJoniLr felhovnu ii nithout <listim‘tu»n ot rastr or cnaal. W n shall emlea 
\teir to nose from ij^morane** ami jwoa^rtx thos<' who have iHfUi nr^dei’teel 
ami to mlvanee m e\ er\ way the interests of tliose who an’ eonsalereit 
to bm kwanl amt suppfi SN«al \N e Ifnow that thtnij^h vve are out to 
<l('stro\ iniperiahstu; s\»,tein, w» fia\e no ijuarre! \tith Mn|^lishim n 
wln ther otiieutis or m otluaals W «* know that t he <list met u»?i l>tdwiM n 
• astr Ilmdus and Harijaii'# must hr aUdishral ami Hindus have to 
lofi'et these dist imd loMs ill tlnur daiK eojidm l. Sueh distimdjoijs are 
a bar to nt>n \i<flrnt toudurt. rhoi4fh t»fjr re)ij,uous laith maN !>» 
ddTerent in our mutual relafiotis we will aet as ehiltlnui of mother Indm, 
Isiuml b\ etunimui natMUialitx and eominon politnal reononiie interest 
‘ ( barkha an^^ Klnitli ar« intr^rra! parts of our ( ’onslriiet n e 
fV*j^ranuue for tie- resuseit at ion of sr\en hundn li thousand vdlat^es ol 
Andia iind for the renn>i al ot the prindiiii; po\f rtv of tin masses. W i 
shidl. tin r( fore, spin rr^'ulariv alid use b»r our persotial requireiiieiil s 
nothin^; but Khaib ami s<» far as p4»ssibh pro<lui'ts of villatfi* haudierafl^ 
onl\ and emlea^ our to make otlu'rs do hkew jsr, VN e pl*Hh.fe oiirseb rN 
to the tiis^ ijilimsi obvTsanee ot ( ou^fress prim iph s and pohm s fiml to 
kfsp m reaelnies\ to rrs|‘oml to tin eall of th* ( oii^^ress v\ hrmv < r it nno* 
et»nir for <’arr\ iOi.* on tie' stru;„U*h h<r the ind* p^oulrin r oj India. 

l(epi\ uiij til the dt fiat# at tlie me tiui; of tle^ \ 1(1. Ifsmht .lawaliar 
fil Neiiru erit {(av'<l t he teiah ne% to le- <-arri^ d hwh\ \i\ s|oj.#ans himI eateh 
words So far as !»(' could s#a*, ( onimumsts. S<k lalists an#i (•andhites wn* 

! ejuaUv \ M tuns te» that tc'ndeiie\ . .Sm iaiism or ( onmiumsm never meant IIm 
apjilaa' ion of absfraet t hiories lias^-d on f \[a rH neev, ,>j \\<st' rn eounfne . 
w ithout re^Mrd U> eonditjons m [mini, 'rin* stij'in s! mn of ( ont»r ss Soc nihvi \ 
to eonvrnr a ( onstituent Assembly was. m his opiinon, imprac-t jeabh at 
this jum tUTe altliou^*’h he* IK-Iif ved that, uitunatedv , a ( e»nsf it u#*nt Assembly 
ak*ne eoiddf de-c kie the fate of Imim. 

Nehru added tlutv he failetl to uiidersbiud flu attitud*' of those wiio 
talked of '‘hundrevl jm r eeiit noinviedenee, ‘ fnit lok rabai t he j»res#*tit eeonofim 
and stnieture on 4 joleuee and luj ustiee, and w ho ho[w*d to huild 
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up a new ‘structure by rneaitv of bringing aJxJut u mentai ehangc amongst 
the aipitaUst and pmjxrti^x! classes. He expresM'ti disagrecfuent with 
Hiijcndra IVfisad and his friends who said tliat they did not consider the 
inde|M*iidenee which exjuntries like Kngland and America enjoyed worth 
aeeeptanee. He h»r one would nnv day acxept that type of freedom, iniperfert 
though it was, and would then try to reme<ly the defects and build up a ne w 
structure of soeiety, whie h w'onid hv free* frenii prrieKlieal wars and the nvr 
of violenee. 

The* ne w s of tlie* nard<*li He sedution re'Hedn ei Mr. Churchill w hile* he whs 
still in I .S,A.. an<l in reply to an < iiejuiry. he* statesl that he ceniid not say 
anything thereon as h«' hue! ne»t m tenieh with tlie course of e vents m 

India b)r sorne* time. "I he e iupiirv was, hovw'\'< r, jMirsne el m l^arliiinve'n t in 
Ix)ndf>n. Mr. Chun'lhll states! that th#* <*onunnntcat ton te> hurt in Washingtois 
by Ih*. Sapru rt ae bed him at tin* monie-nt of his departure fre>in C.S..\ . 
anil fliJit In* v%(>u{<l e are tul atte ntion to tin* sutfgestasn ininlf and would 

tiH'n ufIrr SI nd an answer in te rms wIjm Ii eould be nuteic [>ubii(‘. 

Mr. A me ry speaking « »n January lOPJ teid a ( oinineuis (juestie»ner that 
he had ne> !urthe*r statement to make* respecting the politieal situation in 
Indiii. Mr. Pethie k laivvreiiee* aeldressing the* Ifonse* ol Cominems in a d<*hat» 
<•11 January said that he* «onsalere*d that a ha})py solutiuii of the 

eoinplrv Indian situation was a %ital part e>l the war efT(»rt, anel that tie 
PniUc Ministe r sliould eonsey t<i the liahaii people* and politieiaiis tliat the*rt 
Is rt*al intend n»n em the* part of* all se e^tions of this e*(»untry to e'onfe r real 
s<*lf geiN'ennng Ddmimon Status on Imlia at the* end ,of the war. 

'rh(*re weTe* inevitable* r<dVr(*ne*e*s to India m. the Heuise of ('ommeui*' 
debate on the* \ id( of ( oididenee’ me»tion oirthe* twoeiji\'N. 

Mr. lidgar (iran\ ilic (Liberal National) hoped, that -Me* (fovenum (d 
wonlel be abh' te* iiednlisr Ihe full re-sourees of India and that the* l*rim< 
Minister's ofVe'r made to the* domimoio miLdit also In* made* to the peopk* 
of'Ineba s<» that the ir repre*sentat i\ e* might sit in the War ( ubiiu‘1 m London. 

On<*e again an angry eiebate* took plae-e* m the, Lords on F\*bruar\ d. 
ini2 m whie h I<<»rd IV.rmgton (Labeair) took a h*admg |>iirt. 

He* drew the* attention ed the* ( o»\ (‘rniuent te> w hat he* e alled one* t»f tie 
nieist urgent proble*ms of the* pre sent turn . He (’om|dained of (‘omplareiu v 
and sail! that tie* situation w>, dail\ be(*oining more* eritieal but iieithing was 
being done* to me*< t d . 

It seenu'el \ c ry unfortunate . Lonl Faring’ton added, that His 'Majest \ N 
(rOvernnie*nt had iu»t Ix-e ii aide* to inaki* the* promise of se lf-governnu id 
tor Intlia more* e*onere*te. I nliappily any use fulness whic h the* Atlantu 
( liartcr might have* had m India was <*oinj»le tely runnel by tin* state-ment 
b)' tbt* Prime Minister (hat d did in»t apjdy to India. He wished to suggest 
some practical steps towards ending the* present deadlock, the danger id 
whu'h Ix canu* so jircssing in tin* past fe w rnoidhs. underlinicl by the situation 
in Malaya from vvlure e»nc heard that the people of the eountrv took litth* 
interest in the* war. 

“ The first of my sugg<*s/ie>ns is that tin* (Government should state un 
ecjuivHW’ally that it is their intention te> give India Sclf CGovernment not at 
any futurt* date l>ut now. It would seem that there are |>(‘rsons with whom 
Indiiui Icaderj^would negotiate. Ixd that persmi and the* (iovenmienl 
In* prcpart^l to complete Indianisatiiui of the Viceroy's Council including 
Kori'ign Affairs and Defence. them be prepart'd to treat such a Council as 

ii Provisional Government and let it be a jwirt of the duty of that newdy 
« h eUxl council to take the neces^SH^v stejKs for the callhig of a ( oiistituent 
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Ajwmbh or a ronsfitutton rimkinu Fmully I wtuilil 

that ti^nemfiicnt should wiy t^iat whrn this Assembly h«(l n 

f^nrluswm, the rrsults of this Indtan conslitutiou iiuikm^ would W intisi- 
duced into Fjirliameut as a (iovermnent inrasurr to >>e passeti thn>u^>h 
Pi'udiiuneiit within at most thjrt^ \ears after the teriiumitiou of the War.*’ 

I^>nl Farmi^ton mikI that the iiovernyieut had that if the 

two pnnt'ijml parties m India wxniM launc to a setth'meivt the iiovrrnmeni 
v\ould ratify tlmt settlement but this was a somewhat unfair attitude The 
Muslim Ix'iiiriie whieh elauns t<» speak fi»r Muslims have pul on pajH*r 
rlematids whteli <*leHrly <s»ui<l never Iv' aeeeptnl b\ tlu* Hut the 

Muslim I^ra^fue in faet. tlul not speak b»r the Muslims <»f Jndia and it wa^ 
unpirtant that fHs>plr in lintai^n s|ir)uld nsnitse that Jintl sliould not prevent 
an Indian M^ttlenu'nf by playing' into the liands of the Mnsbm extremists. 
It v'ems. he added, that the Muslun la^airue eojihl not represiuit even a 
uui)onty of Muslims m India fuul its j»n‘sent plan fur the |>artition of India 
s« emrd to him to la- not <uily iinpraetieal but delnut<’U rt'trojifrade. 

I^ord Hail<-v saal this was no time for m«nof*u\ riii^r standm^f tm puneto 
|{ov, shouiii 1 k‘ as us we wen* m th<' <'hs<‘ (»f Syria m making; our 

fha liirutioiis. It had b<'en sud that «’onst it ut lonul ehun}.frs <s»pld not Ik' 

< urrird oet in war tune but thr- ino.t momentous dtulurat ion m Indian luslory, 
that of lolT. was m.nle dunne the War and tln^ Moutajufu ( belmsfonl n^jHirt 
was stijiud m lots, tie* most entieal part of tlmt NVar. It wamld 1 h* ('X4‘eed 
uiijK ditbeult ti> sol\(' the dt'udlot'k without sonn^ niea as to* what w«* vvi'fe 
iUmneat. rim India A< t ot was fh,* tniit t*f more < aretul and proloii^erl 

eonsid*'rut( >ri than the Hritfsh p<*«i 4 ile had t*ver i.,n\en to any I )i*iniiiions or 
»rnpire * i »ns t jt t jl a Iliat eoii'-t it u tion was tin* tederatMUi of jui Fnit»d 

India • 

W fiat plaer. Ford Haiie\ ask<*el. was to bi- assunied to the Indian 
>tates and wrr<' we now to ;nrree, at tin* install -e .»! the Mnshms. to divide, 
up that I'mted Imlia ^ |Ie thonjjht that a sat isfaett *rs ihclaration by Ills 
Mnj(st\ s tonernmenl. either j,n\me tin* iiatr or pres^ ri)>ii»e thr nirtlnMl 
vvherriiv tin tv\o j>artn*N m Irnba « onid <lfa']de th/it the\ had arn\talat 
H In-n a ii' riarat mn i»t I hat iiatnre would lielp them to rome lier . would 

be a \ery slrtuii.,' arj^oiment. 

Im re was <'ompe|hne nr;,u-nt \ t<» end political diflerrmi's and attemjit 
Some form <4^ reeoneihat ion |i the war elTort was Mot li» lie sc-nousK im|»air«at 
He ,oLtsl. was it not possible* that tin* position eonld Iw* readjtisted by mu kin;.' 
the Fno lint's themseK c-oiistituent units ctf «:onst rmt ion m the ( enfrid 
I>c*ei -dat \ir<* ' 

Mans iininiii h:ad»Ts„ sauj Foni ( atto. still did not that this w'lis 

tln ir s^ar. afnl without 1 hosr men to ronsc* tlnnr fellow eountrv inett. it was 
diflx'ult to bnn^ home to the pes>[des of India the dan^'ers «d the jwcbtiral 
situation aUrl to t'et the inaxtimirn war cdTort Tin* apaths will f'orttmnt* 
unless we ean sc>l\c‘ the (onst itut nuui! prccbicon and (he promise ot Hommioti 
Status IS fuUUhai • 

Tliat there was al>soiuteI\ no ehan^'e m the mentality at tin* Hritrdi, 
(^'.ve^nment asj*ej^ardH its, India |Kdiey even m the fiuT of the(^r/i\est [>frd 
to the Kmfiire, is evident frt^m the s|hsc‘< h delivewl bv the l>uke of Df voio 
shire. Amery s dejoify m *he Houm- of lyorcls, in the course of India dcimte. 

'The l>uke\ siicceli was extremelv pneokinj' and he rninmiise<t the 
( on^rress mduence arnf extolled that of the Muslim These wete 
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hm wordn : Tlie Muslim I>i?a|^uc neems deluutely U> l>e fyrowiii^ in power 
nnd influence and at the moment the p<>wer of the Congre?^^ Party is dinu 
rushing. Tile elaini of the C'ongress l*arty is contested and always will Ik- 
contested hy the Musluii eoriuiuinilv 

Tlie Duke rna<ie much <»f the e<>mriiunai difTerenei^. and [K>inted out the 
|miia<*ea in the 11140 August Dei’laration. There was a hint that an Indian 
fiOvernrnent or ‘ (fovernments'^inight Ik- formed. ’ He naively said that 
India Offiee was no hurger ruling India and the Kuropean element m the 
services had iM^en rojisidernhls redueed. Hut “it is errtain that to transler 
etuUroi of the (hivernment in India without having sreured some measure 
agreement would plunge tlie <‘ountr\' int^i c-haos." 

The Ihikr* t<M>k a <"0nipi/M-eiit view* of !n(ha'*v war «-nort and his attitude 
was that it <lors not matter if the |M>litieal ( ianmur <-ontinues ; we would 
rarrv' on ! Somi* sensible s|>efHhes v^e^e made in the tiehate, hut the Duk» s 
sj)eeeh may he taken as a rejdy to the Hardoli Hesolution of the Indian 
Vaiionul <‘ongr(*ss. 

The deiiate in the Lords was soon roilf»w'ed hy a review of tlie Kmpin ^ 
rout rihut ion tn war eth^rt at Leeds on Fehrtrars 4, in the course of whi< h 
Mr. L, S. A uicry rcp<‘ated his usual exeuses aiul having referred to Ihrovineial 
.\utoiiomy pro<‘<*edcd tfi say “ for the ri-st. we are pl(‘dge<i to lu-lp India to 
attain as soon as jx^ssihlc after the war tlu* same position of freeilom and 
iKpiaUty with ourselves as enjof ed hy the Ihanimons. In India as elsewhere 
the internal unity generally a<'eepted as the (-onst itut lonal framework U|>4)n 
wlueh self gov^TiuiHUit must r<*st can only come hy fret- agreemt-nt of (host 
imnietliatt'ly <'oneerneil. In the last anal\>vis it is only t lu* Indians t iiernselves 
who can give India freetlom. In the uhs(*nee of ngr<'enH;jit we can no morr 
impose a <‘onstitut ion on hidia and exptM-t it to sur^ ixt- tlian wr could imposr 
a <’on.Htitutioii on Lurofx*. ' 

“ We are ple<lged to Indian frt-ed(»ni. \\ t- desirt- Indian I diity. W r 
laid the foundation for both m tin* past. ' In tly-s^ words did Mr. Arnery 
claim a discharge* or an h«»noral>le aetpiittal from the aetaisation ot 
‘ Divide and Ruh-\ Hut on several oeeasious and once again ntiw, has 
Mr. Amery pleadtsi against imnuHliatt- constitutional changes on the grtuind 
that it is communal discord that bars the way tt) fnM-dom and unity. Luekil\ 
from out- point ttf view, hut unluekilv for ail, it is not Iiujia alone that brings 
the I'harge. for Ireland feels that tlespite the jirogress of yean^ sin* isstd! 
sailing in the same Iniat as India. 

Only the other tliiv . De Valera ilrew attention to this policy of Hritaui 
seeing tiix’isioiis whi ro they iloiTt exist. When the C ivil \\ Hr broke out 
tad ween 1800 and 1805 iK-tw^-en the Northern ^md the Am<-riean States over 
the question of slav c trade, HnUiin and Mr. Gladstone supporti-d the Southern 
States wliieh had pluinpeil for the eoutinuanee of slavery ! In Ameriea, 
then it was the Northern States against the Soutiu-rn, in Ireland, it was 
ITster against the rest of the island. In India, it is one eommunity against 
another and tiie Princes against all. In Hurrna Mr. Amery toils ms, it is 
the Shan States, the Karens, Kaefiins and ('hins that stand against the 
Buruiesc prt)|H>r m the ruatU-r of granting Hurrna, Donumon Status even at 
the end of the war. ** We must take into account’’ said -Mr, Anierv to 
Mr, Diivid Martin, ai’aimdiAn journalist, “not only all |K>ssibk*internatit>nal 
contingencies but also, the internal situation in Huriua. ’ He addcnl that 
the Shan leaders wen* opposeti at the Round Table Conference to control bv 
a Central Burmese Government. A hundrtHi vears ifgo. a like plea was pu\ 
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in by the LtmtUm a^rainst the luui unity of ( anatla when l.ont 

Durham visiti^l the €H>lony and rrcomi«eiui<Hl a coiKstitution for whu h iUr 
Li>rtl High (\uimusiiiouer was dublKtl by the lA>iuiim diuly as 
SeciiUoner. From the bleak plains. of C anada inhahd<sl by the Frt'Ueh ao*! 
the English tlm»iigh the slave-owning States of Aincnea, aen>ss the Atlaiitu 
to the C’atholies and IVotestants of Eire, tlie C\>pts ;uid tlie Kgyf'tians of 
Missar in the Mtsliterranean. the Arabs and the Jew s of Palestine in (he Middle 
East, Hindus ami the Muslims td Hindustan ahutting the Imbnn OeeiOi 
and the Arabian S<'a. and th<‘ lbiriiu*sc and the Shan Stati's of Itralnnapnn 
on the Imnks t»f the Irrawadi Hntain has the saine f»»rniula and like tlie 
li<>url>ons of old. ne\eT forgets, never learns hut is destineil to )>av hoav il\ 
for the folhf^s of her statesmen from Lonl North b* \\ ln^(on ( hur**hill 

In Dramatu' jierformanet^ m India at any rat<*. the serious <(evelopmen( 
of th(‘ plot m Act after Act ami seene after seene is generally interspersed 
With w hat IS calh'tl !h<' ‘ l oiiue ' in which a lighter vein is mit>|>ted and afipeat 
IS made to the sens<* of humour <»f the theme weary audieiiee S4> ns to regale 
them with s*ane talks of " viqH'nor le\ it\ '\ rai so m the midst td the 

fragie dranui of the great war und m it the no less trugie episoile of the Indian 
struggle ft»r indr|«’ntleiu'e, Mr Aimrv turns up m latwran the Mern^s. tt» 
iiiitwi r the same old ijuevlious b\ Sorensens and Sd\ermans m llie same old 
manner rmieli t<* the chleetation n<»t unnuxrd with disgust «»f the war 
weary meTidw rs of thf* l ommous and a mneh w nier mrelr of readers of th< 
iiatisani thrtiughout the W(»rid: It wiis thiA whde the British ( ubmet v\as 
Iw ing shufthnl by a mueh.worried Premier by sending out lfeaverbro<»ks ami 
lfreenw»M>ls and Kingsle\^ WimhIs und bringing m ( ripps. Mr. Amers on 
Kebniar\ lldh regretted tliat he kad no informatmn on points fannhur to the 
progressr\f' mendigTs of the laover House and fat ed a si'archmg lire of i-ross 
examination with the obser\Htnui thiif In' is not m a jMisition to make ans 
fresh stateim nt on tin- Indian poljtieal situation ' und adilfal “Iianiiotut this 
moment give you great<'r satisfaetuui on that point * \\ hen flu* issm td 

engug^mg and enlisting the ucti\e support of tlie masses of the Indian popula 
tion bv going them a*!ree eounfrv to tight for, wa^ seriously raised In 
Mr. Silverman, Mr. .\merv remaimal solemids silent. Ned a little dis 
upjHUiitnient was earned in India when on the gUth l ebruary the ( ubinet 
ehanges in Britain wen- linnouneed, but it was buiml that lairds might go 
and KniglU . imgfd ( ome but Mr. E. .S. \mer\. the bulTiMUi. n-rnained firm 
IS H riK'k, iidhering to his imd g»vmg his performanef^s with regularilv 

aiul non idialanee. Nrithef the eomimdion in Bntiiin n»»r the entHisici m 
tlie I'nileil .States would awaken this slundw ring muuster to a sense «d reah 
ties Vw'iy m New ^ ork. the meeting <»f (iaiidhi ami ( tuang Kai .Shek lit 
CaleutUi attracted attention aiud provoked the »*nnark m th** eohimus of 
tlie A err y'ork T^mrs that thi^ Indian Nationalists ware marking tune am! 
the newspajK-r asked. “ Is Indn s h<‘iir of awakening at liand W r do 
not know hut we do know (hat Imiui and ( hina art m* longer suppliants at 
the white man s d<Hfr.’' 

An e\efd ejf tar reaidufig udernat ie»nal inter< *^1 oeeurTe<| on the fj 
of Feliruary. when India wrli otned as the guests id the \ lerfov He» 

KxfTlK nes (•t ie rahssimo ( hutng Kai .Shrk. af f ttmpannd hv Madame ( hauig 
Kai Shek and^i party of staff edbeers. A frwfWWfrn/ue stateil ihid ‘ 'Mm 
( icm*rahssHno, lias toinr to India to coiisutt with the (»oVf*rnmen{ oi IndMi, 
ami m particular with hr ( ommaiMlrr ui ( hief, on tfe: rnatb i^. of common 
coiHsrm t*> ( hina ami India. ifuring hi% slay, he liofx s to tuid ojfjiortumtics 
of rnrrting jaTvons prtgmnent in the puldic life ed this eonntry. 
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Th<^ (k)vrrnruent of India are eertain tiuit the people of India will 
join with them in wekromin^ the gallant leader of the great Chine*sc republic/’ 

Me*^sage»i were neat from difTerent parts of India weleorniiig the redeemer 
of modern ( luna. Tl»e Press in Britain and Ainenea was in jubilation over 
this unique arid unexp^s’Ufi event. Jawaharlal Neluni had several interviews 
with him. the first hy himself, M!<*ond along with Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Amd, the ( ongress Prrstdrnt. and the thi^i with his sisU-r and daughter, 
ft was ex|K'eted that th^* (h rirmlissinio would meet (iandhi but this did iu>t 
matirinlizi*. 

A banqurt w^ts given tn liormur of Tfieir Kxi-elieueus (onenilissirno anil 
Madann* ( hiang Kui Shek at the X'aiToy s ifou^r II. K. tlir Vieero\ 
spoke as follows ; 

\’our Mxeelirneies. Ijidtes and (irutleiuen : 

“ .A most v^ isr- pJulosophrr none other thiin ('ontin nis — has askeil 
fs it not ilelightful to }ia\'e rneu of kindred spirit eome to fnie from afar ? 
Norn* of the |>osterity for whom he wTot<‘ could be mon* deeply eonsetoits 
of the* truth of that sentimiuit than we who, on this hajipy oceasion. 
arc! jirlvih^ged to wedeome among us the tw(> great heade rs of the (diinesc 
nation, and their distinguishcai eoinjianioiis. 

*■ 'riu* sLorj' of ( hma during the hist dc :a(le cannot la: rt*ad ajiart 
irom the* nanu?« of our gin •‘ts <#f honour. Then have wove n thc inselves 
into t he in roic- pattcTii of fort itude. dc lernimat ion and uinted c iuh'avour, 
which C’hina to clay Indds iq> as it were a banruA* to the c*ivilizc*d world. 

1 do not nec'd to remind you of what is already ]iistor\'. I’hrougfe 
out nearly five* hitter and stn/mnuis yc'ars the (djujalissimo and liis 
consort have eoncantratcsl and synd>olis<'d in lln ir persons the glorious 
resistance of IVc'c ( hina to the onslaughts of the* Japane se* aggTt*ssor. 
In a dark iiour for the Bnlisli Kinpire, the- Prune MinisteT of Great Britain. 
Mr. W mston ( hurehdl, onee- deadare-d that we would tight on df neeessarv 
for years, and if peecssary alone-.’ ( hina lias hhnourable* c-ause to know 
the- meaning of those words. Standing alone against a powerful and 
we ll pre jiared enemy, she has krjit alight the torc h of frt?edom, and 
in her lu-roie struggle* euir gu<‘sts of honour have-, tliroughout Ixirne the 
heav iest liureh n. 

‘That burden is searcaly lighter now. allliough, thank (ok], neither 
tlu V nor we stand alone : for to-day as Allies, with slrengtli and resources 
joined, w’c face! the future with renewed determination and confulenee. A 
few' weeks ago His Excellency the Ge.nc-rahssimo accepUd the suprimie 
command over all the[forcesof the Alhcxl nations ojK^rating in C hinese theatre 
of war, which will include Indo-C'hina and Tliailand. \Vc fire proud indee d 
that OIK of the first acts of the Marshal and his wife aftc-r the assumption of 
tliat great command hm to visit our land of India. Their gracious 

and courageous gesture sweeps aside the Imuticts which nature has ejrecteti, 
and causes us to see, perhaps more clearly than before, how near are China 
and India to each other, and how- many of the priceless gifts of civilia&tioii 
Uiey have in common. In both, the ideals of culture and of kindness prevail : 
in both the lamp of freedom has been lit : and w-e, in India, may well Icam 
from China what ran be done by valiant and selfless men and wmmen to 
survive and overrome the worst shocks of the aggressor and to work together 
for ii common and unselfish end. 
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Her Excellency Hadaiue ChiiuJif Kaa-Shck, we know. lm> Uv-n an 
inspiration iK>t cMaly to the cause of Cliina itself init U\ the fireatcr wi^rlil. 
ana most certainly to India. VVc have licard of her tireless kliours in th< 
cause of war relief and in (indiii|r homes for refugee children and for flir 
orphans of gallant soldicm killed in the struggle. VVc know* U>o tlmt sin- 
has been freouently cxjx^schI U> the dangt^r of wars ami has aceorniianuxi her 
husband on his camfiaigns. It is our gtxxl fortune that she accoiupann s 
him, too, on his errands of fhciuiship, and wv arc pnnid ti» have Iut w ith us 
to-night. • 

** I^ ICS and Cientleiucn, wc hiiVe heanl how at this tunc, w hen our encjus 
IS threatrning the eastern liastion of our forimis. the stddiers of C'hma liavr 
come, w*itlK)Ut hrsitalKui and without stint, to stand by the side of tuirs on 
the Burma fn>nt. That is the iu*t of a grt‘at Ally, ai|d of a4iroliirr Ukk Tlic'se 
arc the inen anti here is fheir leiider -among whose battle hontnirs art' 
mscTil>cd the names of t'huugsha and Tairrchwang. VV*e sli/ill fight tins 
war. therefore, <sm(klent lUid pnnid in the kiuiwltslge tluit we shall lie with 
( hina thnnigli rough luul smooth, through fair weather aiul foul, until tin 
vH‘torunis entl. It sliall l>e with us as with John Hunyan's Pilgriiti . 

VVht ♦so lH*%et him rtuiiid 
With dismal stories 
l>o but themv'lvrs eonfouiul 
His stn iigth the mort* is. 

There's no dist'ouragciiguit 
Shall inakt* him oner relent 
Ilisiirst avowrti intent 
To b# u pilgrim. 

\\ ith (»o<l\ help oiir pilgTtmuge. snle by sulr with ( lima uimI our othri 
mighty Allies, sfuill in*! eiiti until the enemy !*♦ iitUrly deslroycsj. m Asia. 
Ill Kuro[>e, on the tugh st as ; until <»ur Imnners of va tory tloiit at last on a 
frts* air. purges! of tynuinv and opprt'ssion. There ei»ul«l In- m» happim 
augury of that dawn of \iel4»r\ towards wlueh wr* now nuirs h together than 
the prcs^uiee w ith us t<#rngld of two leiulers of ( Iona s light l<»r fret d<»ni, 

'* l.adies aJid (o-ntlemen, 1 |in>j>os4f the heiilth of I’hnr K\<'i lleneies 
( o urralissimo and Mjidauie ( hi.uig Kai Shek ' 

Marshal Chiang’s Reply 

The •(•eiieralusimo, reply ing to the t«»asl, s|w*ke as lulliONs ; 

“ Your Kxi’elleio'ies, lauiies and (duitlrnieu, - 

“ Vour Kxeellenev has done Miwlaine ( hiiuig an<l mysf if a signal 
honour which wc d^vply apf>re<*iate. V on J ive Iwsm very generous in 
your praise of our peri^uial endeavours. In fliose nearly ti\ c- sln nuous 
years of wKnTi you liavc ff|H>keii our <^^»nt^lbutlon Iwvs not Immui us great , 
as we wished. It is the united |e*op!e of ( htna, who, tnie to their 
ideals, Imvc Umie the Imuit of the battle for demc»<*ra^’\ . Srnee Japan's 
first invasion of (diinesc soil, they ha%‘e Iwen nsmg Uigetlurr to higher 
heights of phikeiophv, psilnotisrii, unselHshnesH, eouiage, euduraiHs , 
tAsid genmrsity with one aim : out of the agruiirjng sufTenrigH and 
losfw:*s that have been irdlictf'<i u|>on us, there sfmll axis#* a n» w wof|<| 
ni whiclf men and wemnen can live in jM‘a«*e ami ly*|>f>iness. 

Since tlie outbreak of the w jur, ( hum and Indm have 

been drawn closet U>g<d.hcr. In the midst of the trial of war, 1 have 
asailcfl myself tlic hint opportunity to visit Imib, our Ally, in ortier 
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to gfrt l>etti;r a(!quainted with her |x>tentiaiities and the possibility of 
her contribution to the joint came. 1 am jgflad that I have come and 
have leame^l much during niy shoK sitay here. We have a Chinese 
saying, ‘To have one look at things is a hundred tiiiu's more satisfactorv* 
than hranwiy-’ I am imprcsseti with the greatness of India. 

Your Excellency, it is a grcjit pleasure for us to meet you and 
know you. Your knowle<ige cjf Indian affairs is extti^isive and your states- 
manship is pnifound. You luive made me fc<*l that I may draw without 
stint ujKui the ru hness of your wiMlorn. Your Excellcney Laily Linlith- 
gow, your iinlxiundeti interest in soeiaLwork was known to us beforr 
our visit. We slum Id like t/> <’onvey to you our sincere esteem. 

** V^ou liave spoken of the Prime Minister of Gr<*at Britain, 
Mr. Clum hill. Siruje this great lefui<T assumes! ofliee, I have tn^en in ns 
close jHTsonal touch us the distance which hc*s betwrsm him and me has 
j>ennitU-<l, aiui I have fount! in him stimulation and eJicouragenient. 

Your Excellency has sfKiken of the pres<*nce <»f Chinese irtxips in 
Burma. When I saw (ierienil Sir Arehibakl Waved in Chungking, 
I told him that h<* eoult! eount tui ( hina’s eo-o|>eration and assistance 
ill joint resistanee against aggrcssnui. I ha\'e done my la^st to make 
tins firomise gtxxl. This is no merit. It is the thity of one Aliy to 
another. 

[..jitlies and (Gentlemen, I now have the honour t<> prf>[)os<‘ tht' 
h(*alth of 'rht‘ir Exeelhiicics tin* \'ieen>y and Lady Linlithgow. ' 

< teiieralis'^imo (‘lining Kai-Shrk and Madam * ( hiaii}^’ Kai Shek werr 
aei'ordts! a warm re<‘rf»tion at Shantmikt tan on Er)>, ](i, 

In reply to the atldress of weieome liV Mr. H;it hindranat h Tagore, tin- 
(huit rjdissiiuiJ said ; 

“ Both Mad ame ( hiaiig and myst If feel hap[>y to visit the home 
the gn at INx't at this Internatitmal seat of learning. \\ v are grateful 
for the reee[>tu»n you have given to us. Wt* tiid not stM' tlie IVxt in 
person, but we are glad to u it mss the spirit Iw* lias left iH-hind m this 
iiistitution he has t7>und<*<i. 

We ferviMitly hope' that the teaehers and students. w)io have gathensi 
lu re, will try to uphohi the tradition and eontinue to build up tin* great work, 
of winch the foundation has already l>een laid by your (iiirude\ . Just as 
our Sun Yat St n lunl estabhslied the spirit of universal brotlierh<MH! aiimngst 
us and raised the glory of m w (diina. so your great |>rtH'epU>r has ek v at( d 
the spirit of yt»ur great land and brought to it a new awalutnlng/' 

Ad<!rcs5ing Mr. Tagore, teachers and students the Marshal said : *T 
have brought nothing from China to offer you, hut the warmth of my h(*art 
and the goix! wishes of our people. May you achu ve the gnuit work that 
hits been left us a trust to the entire nation by the great leuilcr of your larui." 

(iencralissinio Chiung Kai-Sliek luid party who had left Calcutta by 
special train reached Shantiiuke tan. Pandit Nehru accHmipanying the party. 

Marshal and Madame ^?hiang Kai-Shek were received at Bolpur station 
by Pt>et Tagore’s daughter- in law, Mrs, Prtitima Tagore, Principal Kshiti- 
mohoii Stm and Mr. Anil Chanda, S^'crtdaxy totlie President, Vishwabharati. 
The party then motored straiglit to I^ttarayaiia where they were received 
by Mr. Hathmdranath Tagore. 

After taking short rest at ‘T^dichi'\ the Poet’s last residenee, the Marshal 
and Mtulame Chiang Kai-Shek visited the *\rts Department of Santiniketan. 
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In the Aftcn^oon a reception was heki in honour of Marshal and Madainr 
Chiang Kai Shek at the Singha Sadan. After the guests had taken tlinr 
seats, the function commencr^ with the singing of \ siuigs at>d eliatvting 
of apprt>priate Vedic verses. This was follow esl by the garlanding of thi 
gticsts who were also [minted with* sandal paste on their fortdiead in triu 
Indian style. 

Marshal C'hiang Kai-shek was pn^seiited a pair of silk dhoti and ehadfli<r 
while Madanie Chiang Kai-Shek a pu't'e of lovely silk saree on l>ehalf of th» 
Vishwa-Bharati. • 

Welcoming Marshal and Madame i hiang Kai-Shek on liehalf of tin 
\*ishwa- Bharat I, Mr. Hathindranath Tagore referreii to l*oet Bahindranath s 
symjmthy and love for China which knew no In^unds “ to the very last of his 
life.' He said: The Poet <H)ntimieii to .show iipdimhiished interest »n 

the fate of yemr cmintr) and never ceasid to express his ailnuration for the 
great qualities of your j>et)jile. their love of knowletige and the finer pursuits 
of the nnnd to which they have held fast even in the turmoil of their life and 
death struggle.*’ 

Hctnarktng Unit tin* visit was an honcnir eonferr<d U|Mm the Vishwa 
Hharati and that tfiey wouM even eherish the memory of this gry^at event 
in their individual lives and m the annals of this I'nivefsity. Mr. Tagt»r<' 
said that their one n gret was that they hmi not to tiny m their midst prrsidmg 
lit this t'eremonv td welrume one, wln> ahuie in his munitable way etiultl 
have adequntf'lv expressrd their tlnmghts nin! tin ir joy i>n this oeeasion. 
None nulf til WDultl liusi betui happier, he a^Mctl, than he to wehuune thtun 
to t his .X^rurna. 

i onfiuuing Mr. Tagore ol)s<-r\tal : X'our Kxt'elleney. ytui art' aware ol 

the great admiration in\ father aUva\s hatl f<*r vou anti for your noble and 
lienae speaisr aiid^ eomnule iii amis, Madame Chiang Kai Sh<'k. d'his ad 
miration and his faith in the great future of ) oitr land In* hatl voiefsi on 
rmuiy an .ismn, ami h<- Itn^ktsl f«*rwanl to tlu* day when your |ns»ple 
and nurs will resuveitate not only tlirtr anen-nt fn-ntage but als<* flmt frn-nd- 
ship whieh Iu4«i om e brought tfirm s<» < hwi- teigrfher. On sueh a dity as tins 
h»s spirit would ha\(* rej^nertl. ualt'eil. I urn sure, rejtuv's e\i fi now' iuul in 
uns|n>ken uet'ents jus \ Uiee nunglfS with onrs m tins wrleome to you and 
Iht' inendw*rs of your party.” 

Mr. Trtg»»re stutinl tliat the tie whieh 1 m>uiu 1 tlie two countries, Iiuiia and 
China, w as rot tau* of mere |Militieal connotation ; it was not an alhan* e 
In twet n twM» States* to serse seane i pheiiurul ja>litl<iil interest ; for, from tin 
\ er\ dawn of lusti^ry and < i\ iliz^it ion they two lia/l st<M»<l togf’ther. in friend 
ship, sympathy and understanding. ” Cnfortuimt^ l v the Uui d s had io«isen rd 
in course of time, when l>oth ( lima and India heltl (fieiimlves from 

one another, in their respix'tive isolations and of slumber. I Vorn *nir 

side, rny father was the tirst to realise* tlie urgeiiey td a revtsal of frauidly 
eonta^et with ( hum and from the very inception of tins I ni versity. hr fuid 
l>een trying to bring Ixaek to life the ancient cultural amity that had oner 
existefl lH*tween our two p<'s*ples. In tins, it is gratifying to note, he was 
eonsiderably suctessful, as his idea.s were enthusuLstimlly recij>nH'iitc<i f>y 
the ( hi neve mtcliretuais and the icmlerH t*f }?our fieople. Our ( fM-enu 
Bhavana^ in the t^tabhtshmeni of which, we ha^ e the honour to recovuit, X'i#ur 
Excellency has l>een personally inter<*ste<l. its to day the ftymlxd of unity 
b<*tween our ancient [^icopics.*' 

Concluding Mr Taf re exjiresvcxl the horn* that Mamhal Chiang Kai She k 
“who perM>nifies the indomitable spint of deathlevs China,” would lead lu§ 
[>eoj>le from glory to g|gater gkiry. 
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Replying sejwirately, Mmdame Chiang Kai Shek said : “To-day my 
mind flies ba<‘k to thoumrids of students in my own <*ountry. Seeing your 
young faces, I remember with pride and hope the ardent spirit of new China, 
ami I also rememlw the terribkr trial through which they are passing at this 
hour. Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands and thousands 
of our students liad to face boml>s, tanks and artiller}*. Their homes and 
sanctuaries of learning were desecrate<l and destroyed, but as you know they 
walked huiidre<is of miles to new scats of leaniing provided by the Government 
in the interior of the country. IT^iey kept the mind of China ^wake and the 
torch of flaming patriotism burrung l>righter than ever. In this peaceful 
land not suffering from JapaiurM* ruilitansrn, it may W dilbcult for you to 
realise wliat thin means, 

1 wonder also wlie|her you re^alisc^ that the prineiples of humanity demand 
a dynamic attitude U)wards life. Ahs<*nee :»f hatred would l)e a dead and 
cold thing if it dfK?s not make it imfK>ssible for others to j>er|>etrate wickedness 
and wrong. You have a great o[»jK>rtunity ih)w to lead millions into freedom 
and eqimlity. The Japanese iKirnlK-d our liuiversitic'S thinking that the> 
were hot-lnds of resistance, and our students t<K)k th<* opjK)rtunity to makr 
them real ht>t-lM*dH of rc.sLstance. They carried on their work among masses 
of OUT jMXipIc. Thev le<l the foumlatlon of a great unit<*d China. 

“ Your noble founder, I l>elieve,“ she concluded, “ wanUd you to 
prepare yourselves to l>c<‘ome leaders. He would not remain a{wt fr<>ni 
vour piHiple and l>e mere leader in name only, but bring revival in the genera 
tions which have to redeem your nation. I know that if our young people 
were aware of the jKissibility of my I'oming here, tiny would have sent 
their warm greetings of f«*llow’ship and of their syinjiathy for you. Vour 
IVw't has a jilme in their heart ami has liecn enshrim d in th<‘ luiiuls of the 
Clunese p<*opl<‘ for all time to «*ome.” 

Owing to heavy rain, the venm‘ of the re<‘ef)tion was ( hang(‘<i from the 
itiango grove to the Sin ha Sudan. 

(iirls of Shantnuketan dressed in saffron sar<*es presented a guard of 
Injriour to Marshal and Mmiarm* Chiang Kai-shek. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru sujM'rvised the guard of honour. ♦ 

Marslial ami Miuianie C'hiang Kai-sliek visiteii Kala Jihavan and Sliree 
Hhawan. They were treated to t(‘a in the aftenuKin m Cheena Hhawan 
which was artistically (leeorate<l with Cliinese paintings. 1.4itex they went 
to I'ttarayaii where an eiitertainnicnt pn»gTamme had Ix'en arraiigiHi. 

Marshal Chiang 's Message to Indian People 

‘Thiring my two w(*<‘k’s stay in India, I have had ^gihp|X)rt unity of 
lUscussing very frankly w itli the highest t ivil and Miliiary authorities as 
w^ell as w'iUi my Indian friends the <piestu>ns eoneerniug joint [ilans again5»t 
aggression and the objective of our common efforts. I am happy to find 
that then' was full sympathy and general uuderstamling Ix'tween us. My 
mission is now draw ing to a close. On the eve of my dejiarture I w ish to bid 
fiiTf'well to all my friends m India ami to thank you for the many kindness^'s 
showered ujhui Madame luul myself. The bricfiu'ss of my stay has not j>cr- 
initted me to tell tlie IndKaii jnxiple all tliat I wished to say. I avail myself 
of this op|H>rtunity to addr(\ss to them the following mc'ssagc. It is th# 
ex|>ressii>n of my high and warm reganl and long-cherished hopes for India. 
It comes from the depth of my heart. 

Since my arrival in tliis country I have found to my great satisfaction 
that there exists among the people of India unanmious determination to 
«>pjK>se aggression. 
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Chiim and India wniprisr <jf thr World's^ {>€>pultttK>ii. Thrir 

common frontier extends to thrxs- thousaiui kilometers. In the two thousaiul 
years’ history of their intem»urse. wlueh lias l>een of a purely cultural and 
commercial character, tiiert* lias never Ix'tm an anient ctmflict. 

Indc-ed, nowhen' els^' can tine find st> U»n|? a jwTuai of unintcmmttHl jH'aee 
lictween two nciglilK>unn|* et»untn<'s. Tins is irrcfutalde pnnn that tnir 
two peoples are fx'at'edoviii;^’ hy nature. Tt^-day they have not only itlentieal 
interests but also the S4unr dt'stin^. For this reason they are m tiuly Inumtl 
to side witlf* tlie anti-a^'i^n Nsnai etaintriev and li^ht shoultler tt> shtniltlrr in 
order to serun^ n^al |>eace for the whole World. 

Moreover, our twi> [Mophs have an out'.tanduiiir virtue in eoimnot), 
namely, the noble spirit t»f srif siierduv for the s^ike of )us|iee and riijht<s>us- 
ness. It is this IraditH^n d whic h should mote the in tc» self ne^ition 

for llie salvatuui of inankiud It is alsc* this spirit wlueh has pn»nij»t<sl t'huia 
to Ik* the* first to lake u[) anus a:,eonst njL»^jfr«'sMon luul in the* prt*s<*nf war to 
allv hers<’if unhesitiitini^jK with the anti i4f^'ssuvn eountries not merely 
for the purjwvsr of hrr «*vvn fret'4i«*m, but nlstc b»r the purfw»s<* 

si eunnif just a t' and frcs tlruu for all mankiiitb 

I vc*nturr to suifj:t st to tuv brrthr* n. tie* people of India, tliut at this 
rncist ul nHunt r»t m tie* hist«>r\ of eivih/ation tuir two ^kopU's should 

c'\c*rl theius« Ivrs to th<- ultuost ui tin* c aus*- of trro<loin for all Inankuid f<»r 
< edy in a fr* #' World eould t le* ( huu s#' luid Indian prsjplt s <»bf on I hr*r i r« t-duiu. 

1 itrtheriJHrc' shouUi tre rd'uu Iw d»'nuHi to «*itl^cT ( hina t>r India. IIm r«' iM»uld 
Ih' no rt al p'* ace m thr World, • 

The pn^s^ nt nitt-mat ffaud situation divides the Work! into two i anips ; 
the aifiTTs ssion <*ain[> and 4 hr anti a}.f^^t^sslon ( aiup. All tliosf* who are 
»‘pjK»sc'd to aiffTc ssiori and an* stri\injj[ or tlir fr<‘<aiom of thrir eountry and 
niankind shcuild tlie ant ra«;tT<'ssion eanip. Xhirr is no niiddlf' c'oursi^ 

and therr is no tum !<» w/iit for drv r{< »|uurnt s. N<ov is th*" enn’ml luonicuif 
for the v\ hi>lr future of mankind, 'riu' issue Iw forr us dot s not eoner rn tlu' 
ciispute of any onr man <»r eountrv ; nor do« s it eoiusm any siK'edic’ t|urst»oiA 
j>enclin^^ In’tw is-n the prtt^lr and aiiothrr. Anv p« opir th» rc lore whic li joiils 
the* ant I ssion frtuft n!.a\ Im* saei to t <roprrat4' not*with aiiv partic'ulur 

eountrv. lait witli tlir entin front l liis Irads us to iM lirvt that thr Pai jla 
War in A turning' jMunt in tie* histurv of nationalism. 'I hc* tm thod, howeve r, 
by wbieh the p«a»ples of the wc^rld «‘<#uld attain thrir freedom nu^dit Vm* 
difTerent from whal it used to U-. Hie anti Htfi^ressnui nations now i vpic-t 
tliat in tfutt new era the p<st[)le of Imlia vaduntiirily Iwar their full share of 
resjMinsduhty in the prf-s< nt strui^%d«‘ for the survival <d a free* world m whwh 
India must play a }>art. A vast rnajonty of the \\ orld s opinicai is m full 
sympathy witli India’s aspiration for frecalofn. 1 Ins sympathy, whieh 
so valuable aiid im> difheult to obtain, c annot le- appraised in tenus of nioiiey 
or rnatermi. and should therefore bv all int'ans Im* rc tainetl. 

Hie presK'Ut struj*f^U* i.s one la twecui fmalfuu aiei slavcTy , In'twcen 
lij^ht and darkneSsS, between jjocKi and e\ il, la twr# n resistanc r and a>.r).fr(*ssioti. 
Should the iuitiuiijjpr'ession front lofa* the war, ih** rivih/ation of tlie World 
would sufTer a setback far at least one htiiuin*ti ye ars iuid the re* would Ik* 
iK> end to human suiTerrnjrs. 

So far as Asm is com enuail, the cnielties eomrrutted by Japfin* se nulo 
laristii arc dt*scription. The sufTennirs arul opf>ression winch have 

been the fate of Feenuosanx and KoreanJi since their subju^alion by Japan 
shouki serve m a warivig. As regards the tMirlmhlies eommittev^ by tlw- 
Japanese army smee our war of resiftanee. the faJl of Nanking in IJccetiilicr, 
1937, is a ease in point. CK’rr 2,00,000 civilmm were massacred witbm one 
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week- l*V»r the la<*t five yrars the riA ilian p)}>nIation iii Free China have 
been fiubjeete<i, itlmmt to txmihinfrs fnjin the air and bombardment 

by heavy artillery. In every plaie invaded by the Japanese tnxips. men, 
women and ehildmi were either assaulted or killed. Vfiuii^ rm*ii and educated 
f>ec>ple received their HjK-i'ml attention with the result that men of intelligence 
and ideas have Iwen lorturetl. Nor is this ajl. Institutions of culture, 
objects of historical inU rest and value, and even articles necessary for liveh' 
h<Kxi, such as utensils, phmi^hs, tewils and domestic animals have been 

either forcihly taken away or destroyeci. In fihu'es under Japanese military 
occupation rap<% rafiine, incendiarism and murder are of frequent <H’cur- 
renee. Moreover, they have with c>fhcial ^sinnivanee ev<Ty where ojxuied 
opium dens, ^»aml^lin^» houses and hous< s <if ill fame in onler te» sap the 
vitality of tlie people hml destroy tlnir spirit. Such is the dis{»Taceful 
«*0!uluet of the Japanese, the like of which is not to Ik' found in einuitrit'S 
invadt'd 1>\' the other ui^'t'ressor nations. What I liavf* just said is but an 
inHdequat<' des<*riptaiM of thti, true state itf atVairs as n porti-d b\ ( hunse 
and fon i^n t v e- wit nesses. 

In these hornhh* times of savaj^nry and briit<* fore< the |H‘ople of ( hina 
and their brethren, the j>rople of India, should, for the sake of ei viir/.ation and 
human freedom ^ive th<ir united supp(»rt to the principles einlxHlied in the 
Atlantic ( liarter and in tlie joint dei-laration «)f twcnty-six nations and all) 
themselves with tlie anti •aj'^TessKui front. 1 tin y will wlnde-heartedl) 

join the Allie s, named)'. ( Inna, (»n*at Hntain, Arnera'a and So\ let Ciuon, 
and parta ipate. shoulder to shtuddtT in the strum^de f«>r the surx ival of a 
free' Worl(l nntd eomjiiete viet<>r) is aehievtxl aiul tin* duties meundn-nt 
upon the-m in tlu'se trenibhai time s lun <• be en fuk’v elisediar^n <1. 

Lastly, I Kims re 1)' hope* and I coidieh nll) h< ln \r thattuir ally, (.'ri'at 
Hntain withemt waiting hir an) demaiais on the part <»! (fa p(x>ph* ot India, 
will us s|K‘edily as possible j.nvt' the in re*al peelitieal powe*r so tliat they nia) Is- 
in a posftiem further to de-vedop ttn ir spiritual and mate rial sfren^dh and thus 
rt'iilisi* that Ilnur |»art n'ljiatioii m the war is ind nuTt*!)' an aid te) (he anli- 
aj^j^essioii natieins for se e-urmj' \ u te»r\ . but alse> yi. turnin;.^ point m tinur 
struj.e^!e for India’s fre'ealiim. IVom an eebjeu tive- point of view, I am of tin 
opiiUf*n tfuil this would be tlie wisest [eolu v whuh will realound tf» the ereelit 
of the Hritish Kmpire*, 

'Fin* message' i»f His Kxeedhuie) (ieiU'rahssmn » Chian^-Kai .Sin-k to tin- 
people <»f India m Chinese* and an KnjL'lish re-iuie rm^ e»f tlie same t»)“ Madame 
Chainp' Kai'Shek we're broadcast from tin (aleiitta statnm of All-India 
Uaelio. 

The arrival of CIuiui^ Kai Sin k in India was somewhat sudden and 
wholly se<*n*t. There was first an eunpiiry so far as the non-oflieial side was 
e'onecrucd from Madam Chian^-Kai-Shek to Jawaharlal Nehru alxml the 
hitter s rnovemeiiU and the wry next mf<»rniation that was re(*eivetl by 
Jawaharla! was an intimation frotn Calcutta that the (»eneralissimo and bis 
wife had reached Calcutta. It is a mystery as to why these two leaders/ of 
China eanie to India, that is to say, whether they earne here on the expressed 
invitation of Government of India or on their own acct>rd. The former is 
more likely. But one circumstance that does not fit m with that view* was 
the somewhat undue eiH>nomy in courtesy which was showm towards them 
by the Government of India, It is widely talked alx>ut that »*he guests were 
not wholly pleased with the treatment that they got and in any cast, the 
difficulty cxperiejieed in their meeting Gandhi has remained a notable fact 
that should not be neglected in the valuation of this \4sit. Gandhi was willing 
to meet Chiang' Kai-Shek an\"where on earth but th6 question was where 
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ttr sltoukl br arriiiiKxHi. Luckinm and lkniUT« wtr^ thoiijijht v>f 

Srvaijrani was t>ut of th«" question arid tlaally C hian^ K«u Shrk t^iiquircd 
, whrthf r CaUnitta would suit i^andhi. With oorisHirfalilo tit^|>KiatK>ii iwticu 
Imrly aitrr that letter, (iaiuthi to the ik‘iu*mli?w*i mo which live latter Mikl. 

fiiovni him ^ ery deeply ami moved him to seek the mtrfvirw ululcr any 
< ircuinsUuH't^. S^» it was llvat the interview was hr\>i4;ht atamt in Calcutta 
when' viMls wen* exehanjijrd aiui the t'onversatuui was loiq; and hearty 

i hiaii^ K u Shek s tlierne. as is now well kiit»wn. was that hutm should 
join war uii<H»iuiitioiudiy. A\ n^*ainst this there wastUndhi uneonipnuiusini;' 
m Ills V lew that India shouhl not participate in Uiis war luuler any ein'um 
stani*t*s. Theft' was, therefon*, very little nuumon ^ound l>eiwcen the two 
unless jt U* the* roinmon ps>und cT the hi|rhrr eultim* that nnilnl ('hina and 
ind ja. Mr. Jfiuiukh alst* met C'huiiiij Kai-Shrk hut the trunslatioti was done 
l>y sornt* jK rson of the sUtfl unci not Madam i'hian;i; KiU Shek wlio was trans 
luting' for (■andht. 

The (»enernhssiiiio and Madam 1‘hmn^ Kai Shek Inith addressrtl on the 
rudto trom ( nieutta cm the* -Mst l eh , Pi nii,dit and the (rc neralisitmo's 
in»'ss44i,*^ to Imiui was clrsiruhlcv He expresst'd hts h**j>r that lintain would 
inakr iho nef essar) |«»hf }ea) ehani^es in India and his faith was that 1 hurrhil) 
w'iis ♦-noiitflj tci d«* a thuiif. 

Th* ifoiieruhvsimo s c isit apart fr»mi its undonhted slrnti'tja. iin|a*rtiaiee 
had equally a (uHiinvl int<r<*st not only to India and ( htnu Imt to the whole 
ui.rld, tor wh»n the }H)jmlat ionss*t t hr t wu ancwc’iit cauintries ar* (onumn'd with 
that of t h< world, it will ut0 hr tiitlieult to csmicixe what far r< iuiiin^e 
th«' < ultur*l «sM»p<ration of a tluni of the* of thr ^IoIh^ should have 

UjKUi th(' marc h cd en ili/a*t a tn . .Thr* Kn^’hsh !*r»*ss t<w>k ad of the 
IVrss t<» ask poinl blank It Mntaui eun do hoiifair to ( hina why should 
not she c lasp liuiia also l»y tin* hand as an fi|Uiil .* ’ Alwnit this \ ery time, 
a pr*’posit!on wais rnocUed and a drs rsion waspivc n that t fir ( »ov<riimrnt c»f 
India was in\itf‘d to srnd a roprs'sentative t«» the Hntisfi War ( ahmet. 
annouriernu'iit roused mixes! f«'f'hn;»s for in halm this was inlrTpreted merelv 
us tfie rt*j etitjon somrw ffiit in advanc'e. <d tin* sr Ir* tioii n( Indians by IJoyd 
as represeiitat i\ r* with thr* C olomal PrrinirTv tt* iMcoinr njetidM*rs 

(tf the Imper ai W ar ( aime t h wiU U* furtlu r r* nu-mhrred Itow' Lloyd 
(o'or^n* next lirufted a resohita.ij, the v-xeiith on thr* a^n ndu jmvsed hy tlw* 
Imp rial V\ er ( tutferc ni e. i/ivui^» the Indian n prr sc uta! ivc* the sfirne xtatu-s 
as the IVcpners otTiie eoloiue'S .Sif S. V. Sinha was India \ representative 
in thr* (,reat War of IH. I'o prcive that tho llnlish (oivcrnmc iit were* 

\iti4 vrr ahiait tfn ir intentums, Mr. Amc ry was ask<*d w India r lie wmuld 
make it <|uite c lear that the Indtaii reprevrmtat ix es wmuI* 1 fiave i*(puil xtatux 
xsith Dominion represc-ntat j\ r-s. Ami Mr, Amrr answered tla* tpifniiion 
ift the attirTiiaf i V(x Thr .Manrhrxtrr (wUfirdfafi stated that the V lecroy 
should make use ot this oj>[>ortumt\ 1>\ n<«minalm|^ Inclmris whom Irulm 
herself would reeo|^ni/.e to l>e her representatives, 'Ffie Time$ d uieinuiciii 
the suggestion m greater detail : 

It follows the jircef*ciefir set up duruy» the Iasi War when India 
wa. ^T*p^e^w“nted m the Imj>enal War ( abinet from HH7 onuardic Tbm 
IS, however, on this fW'easiKm a ehaiige tugruheant cd the further ndvam*e 
of India towards full IVunirtion Statua, In Ilil7, indiiui repre^wuitativrii 
in the \^ar ( ahmet were nominated by the Secretary of .State wTwi wan 
hun^eif orir < f the* Now* the VM'«;roy lias corn rnuruea ted the invitaikm 
to hii Kxr<!Utivr Council with whom the decision re*tji llirrc eait be 
no doubt it will be acerptad. There will be every deaire 6n the part 
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of *11 concerned to appoint rcprcscntativcst qualified to speak with weight 
and authority for that vast majority of Indian opinion which sees, in 
the active co-operation with Hritain and the other Western powers, 
the main and necessary bulwark of Indian resistance to the Japanese 
aggression. * 

Sir Stafford Cripps had earlier staUni that he l>ciieved that Britain 
should give India a complete gyarant^-e of independence immediately after 
the war. 

Amplifying his statement, Sir Stafford Cnpps told a RtnUer rejiorter : 

In my view tlic promise of Dominion Status to India should 
be made perfectly clear in the terms I>ird Balfour used in 1926, that 
is that a defrniniop would have the right to remain in or outside the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. l*}iat means the right of in- 
dependenn*. If tins right is promised after the war, then I bidievc that 
the present diflicultics can l>e settled on that basis, and no doubt during 
the WOT India would he fireparcd U) cx>-opcratc in the war-effort, but 
such co-operation, I believe, is dependent on that promise in clear and 
distinct terms.” 

Marshal Chiang- Kai-Shek’s coming fn>m the Far East to India has 
ileliuitcdy Ifroiight together the Eastern Nations once again. In the near 
East, Nahas Fasha after a few years of waiting and watching once again formed 
the Egyptian Cabinet in the Nc'ar East and the following note from Cairo by 
HfUirr, aated F/di. 5 (1942) will l>e r<*ad witli interest : 

“ The British fH>liey is based on sincere ‘ro-o|>(Tation with an inde- 
pendent power and Ally in carrying out* the Anglo-EgyjJtian treaty 
with<mt int(Tfennco witli Egyf)t\s internal affairs. This assurance 
IS given b\ the British Ambasaador, Sir Miles I^iiiqAon, in his reply tc> 
a letter from the new' IVtunier Nahas Pasha. 

Nahas Pasha, in his letter, said that the base on which he had agre^ed 
to form a Cabinet was tiuct neither the Anglo- Egyptian Treaty nor 
Kgyjit’s position iis an Ind( 7 >endent Sovereigiw*State could allow' Britain 
to interfere witli Egypt’s internal affairs. Nahas Pasha also expressed 
the hope that Sir Miles Lampson would endorse that view' by fostering 
friendly relati(»ns in aecordanc'c with the treaty terms.” 

On the 1 1 th February, 1942 S(*th Jamnalal, Bajaj, the great philanthropist, 
|K>liticiaa and man of affairs suddenly passed away. Hc^ had l>een the Trea- 
sim^r of the Congress for long years, as wtdl as a veteran public worker, 
lie died of heart failure at lus ri'sidcmee at Wardha. 

Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was iKjrn of a Marwari family in Jaipur State? in 
November. 1889. 

Seth Bajaj’s association w ith the public life of the country began actively 
from the year 1920, when he gave up the title of llao Bah^ur, joined the 
Congress and acted as the Chairman of the Hc'ceptioii Committee of the Nagpur 
session of the National Congress. Always noted for his readiness to help 
the counti^’i cause in all ways, including frequent and munilkent donations 
to patriotic imdeavours, tJfe very next vear, he gave a lakh of rupees to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund, collected for the purpose of supporting non-co-operating 
lawyer* who had joined the Civil Disobedience Movement, begun by Gandhiji. 
Since then Ae many gifts of Seth Bajaj to similar causes hatcrwell cxc<^eded 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 

tiding the last twenty years, there has been practically no important 
i>olicy or programme of the Indian National Congre^, in which Seth Bajaj 
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ju>l liA<l A 'iiljnifieant jmrt. hut Ihr euunir\’ will rt^nw^inlM^r him U^r 

his vfiru"<i €‘^>iitTihutu>n to liulmn mk'ihI inform aihI the oci^^niZAtttm ami 
t^rrxixx^ iHit i»f the rf^iislmrtix e l>andhijt ami the C'lm^rrt'ss 

Foumhr of the (•aihIIu Srvii Saii|*li at Wimlha. the Ail Ituiva A^jarwal Mahiv 
Sahhu uiul i>thrr institutiuii-v for social wclfan\ hr wa?» also the l*rcsiil«’jit of 
the AU India Spinnrrs’ A%s(H*mUon, ctmtinuously since linil, in whtcl^ 
f a parity hr or^u^tiniseal thr Khaili iiuiustry <i« a sound l»asis. 

S* th Hajaj^s first taslr of pnmxtx life* in the natjoiml cause, came in h.i'i't 
when lie camrtrd arrest, in c<*nnrcttoti with what lias Ih-^ui known as thr 
*' /riuia Sutvnt^^raha/' a m»fi vioh nt protf'st ajirainst thr ac'tum of the Nau|)ur 
j>44icr who Ivanm^i a priH'cssion carryin^t National FiaiJ* under S^x'tion 144 
Hajaj was thr i^rjfanisrr of this nuocnirnt of protes^ and ihr Wi*rku»j^: Com 
nutter of thr ('oiifftcss whirh oiirt at Nn|q>ur iniincdiatrly after his anrt'^t . 
ron{,rrutuiatr<l Srth)i on lus inciirt'rration and assured him in a sp^'cinl 
rrsojutr ij. ol it'^ hrip. Hajaj > <'ar was nttaclud thc Ji for rf‘aiisin|g’ a hue «>l 
Hs a.cHHi hut so ^rrtat was tlir rt'^jarti *‘f the cituens for Scthji that his 
<*ar r<*ulti ii<»t he* sold m Ni^fpur arul had to lx* taken to Kathiawar tt>r disfiosul 
Srth Jiimiuiiai ii|jain coiirtis.! uupristuimmt in the ( tvil Disolxdirm'r Move 
n;ents e»f lU.Ho kikI fdoiij* with ins witr anti cht'crfullv sufTt'rtHi jud 

iifr. 

On ' of tlir nii>st si^mlit ant and nidunni! ^tfifts of St th)i is his nmi^mfirenl 
>n l.a\ uiiiuirayan I t nijilr at \^ ardha. for the unlout luiVtlt'S* of liulia, ojienetl 
in licjs 'I his is tlir tirst tt nifda of its kind it» thr rountry. 

1{ as (.aruliM nuitivtains. tlir ru li man is a truster iioidurj:* h»s wealth for 
society, then there is one man who hasi aiiswend the dehiution and Ihi' 
demand If I'pulrnei* is afi uni t/> service, then there is one man who has 
employe <i lus <*pj> 4 »rturul n s ft»r the alleviation of the s(»rrows and KufTrnn^ 
id liK fellowinen. If Ahimsa knows no distinrtii»n of friend and foe, nor 
difTi^renec of hiji^licr and lower in creation, then there is one man whme 
rix optive and caf>acious heart went out alike for man and l>east. If tlie 
duly i>f man on earth is tt* lead a full life, then there is one man w hoar life 
was as m:my sided as it^was strenuous and a-s sin^,jle fKunted as il was com- 
preheivsive If life's c i*ntnhution to this world is measufr'd not l>y the Irnififi 
t>f i#ne s years and a^iije hut hv one's virtui's. acijuirrd inlKirn, then there 
IS tine man whose spirit of sacrifice and self rt strain t, of non attachment and 
hun dity, td jpcKxiwiil and fellosvship for all markecl him out during hii short 
span of twp score rfnd twelve as an outstanding perwmahty that will serve 
fis an example to the rich h^r several gc neratmns U> come, Tliat was Jamnahil 
Ham) . 
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The new year (1942) was marked by strenuous jH>liUcal activity m Britain 
m wcU as India. The rc^turn of Sir StafTord Cripps from Russia with added 
laurels in his cap made him the cynosure of all eyes, the ol>scrved of all 
observers and he too was circumspect m his statements. All eyes turned 
Ui him as the man£f>r India, the one person who could brin#^ a fresh mind and a 
fresh viewpoint to bear’ on the Indian proh|^*m. Sir StafTord himself felt 
attracted by the proposal that he should tackle the Indian problem in India. 
To the Press he said on F^eb. 6, 1942 ; — 

“ It would attract me very much to to India if I felt I eouhl (1<» 
any ^ood to settle the Indian question.” It is a question that 
badly wants settling?. It is not a matter primarily for Indians 
but for Government. When Britain has settled her political 
policy then I think Indians can lw‘ persuaded to a^^ee. The tendency 
iH to shelve responsibility on to the Indian leaders. The first stage is 
that the British C*ovemnient has to make up its mind on its jvoliey 
a different policy from any .so far announced.” — Reuter. 

Simultaneously with these developments thfre took place a Cabinet 
<Tisis in Kgypt. It may Ik! rernemlx'nii that .luider the Ang^^•Mg\ ptian 
Treaty of August (k 1986, Egyptian Natiotial lnde|><‘ndenc<' was rc'CHigmsed 
by Britain and th<^ first fruits of it were notictKi in the fAct that Kgy})t re 
iitained neutral in tiie Cireat War. But the Nationalist Party whiehwas able 
to negotiate that treaty was out of view for some tune and N'ahas Pasha had 
IxNii replaced by r(*< tioniiry forcys ojqxKStxi to tlie Wafd’st Party While 
this was so, thert' cKanirnxl a Cabinet crisis in Egyi^^ and Nahas l*asha was 
aske^d b> form the new (o>vernm<*nt. 

While Britain and India were thus carrying on a wordy warfare In tween 
themselves, a new ehajiter opein^d in the history i>f the two great and aneient 
Asiatic natioius namely. India and China. 

By the end of February, 1942 the picture of polities l>eeame somewhat 
o\ erchorgt'd with colour and content. The Egyptian crisis was rn)t without 
its influence on India. Chiang Kui Shek’s visit and plain talk eonsUtutrs:! a 
valuable clement of consideration in the devt lopnient of Indian politics. 
'The Non-party Leaders in India once again Ix-stirrcti themsehes and made 
flamboyant sf>e<^chcs under the very nose of the V iceroy in Dellii. The British 
I'arliAment w as watidnug these events hut was for the m>ncc only marking 
time. While the Indian Central Ivcgislatiu'c was leisurely discussing the 
fate of prisoners m India and question.s of supply, transj>ort and 
production. Let us study th^^c overlapping pictures one by one. 

The debate in the H^use of Commons on 24th February, 1942 was 
interesting. A variety of opinions including that of Lord Samuel and Mr. Stoke 
were expressed on the floor of the house. lx)rd Samuel pleadeti for Uie end 
ofthedafcdlock in view of the necessity to strengthen India’s nulit^V position. 
He felt aghast at tiie thought that India would l>e invadtxl aniftliat there were 
no armies to fight in India. Sir George Schuster dwelt at length on the Govern - 
m^t’s neglect of recruitment in India and recommended a War Cabinet for 
India and positive effort to promote unity through it f>ctween the eommiini- 
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liei4. llrplriwird a frr^h offrr niatlf by Britain thn>vij»h thr establish 

ment of XatKmal ilovi-rnmvnX 

Sir StafTord ( rippv, t hr now loader of thr House o( i'omnions. rrph ini; 
to the delate ^inid : 

“ 1 now come t<» thr (|urstu>u which has vexed the minds of n\rnd>ers 
fismi all sides of the House the question td India. (*overnmenl are tis 
rnucheiuicemcd as is cverylxHiy else w tUithe w hole question of th«* unity 
and stmviith of India m the^face of the dan^o'rs whu h now Uireaten 
tluit (smntxy and the) Nery fully realise that it is inqMirtant tliat tins 
anmiry should th^ its utnn^st in the [irrs^^nt eireuinstanees to make a 
full contrdiution towanJs that unity I think, however, it would not 
pisd'itaVile ii\ ilrltite sa imjM»rUint ami vital a qi^ stioirm^w m a partial 
manner but (onernim nt boj>e that such a dei>ate will be |M>\sibie very 
slvirtl) u|>on the l>aMs of a (hoernment det ision in the matter ‘ 

It IS no e\Ji{.:i!cnit!ou to vay that miieh of the attention that mii.rht liave 
Iw en Sfuutai for war [purposes m Britain and <*qiiallv mueli of (Government's 
time ami attention «»f the (Go\eniment of India whieli mi‘dd h/ive 
usefuiK spent on somrtluno substantialK us# ful tt> tlie nation, wer#' tiivericd 
Im ilie pililieal ipit stions of the dav ot whirfi that relatinj„^ to tin* political 
privtuit-rs constitute a |>r<slo[nuiunt itein in l>clhi 

'Die thml sesscai ol tin- \i*n piirt\ [.readers' ('onfereins met at Helhi 
i>u KehruHr\ -Msf ( ) and I>r. >i4pru spoly m um*fpnvo(‘al tr rms on the 

p^htusil situatcui th'Ujdi th* ( oitt.frrss woulil little w it luhis eoitrlusjons 

and demami > 

rin* umuth of M.'ireh o^m lusl with a tribute to Ja wafifirial and lailMuir 
•ots^tuii^^s to Iiidian brefhr'*n and fheir K#’ad#T us well as <'oni.ou1 ulat ions «>n 
Nehru s sphuubd sTami , ^ 

An 4 lit d' ep sipTntieiim'f* took plaer carK in March wljen Khan 
AMul (GatTar Klian rt'sit.uusl tor the third fitm- his mcrnlw rship of the WOrkuiij 
( Ommutcr of tin ( onercss undf r eoiiditioiis and for reasons c\pKaine<l m the 
resignation, ^ 

After an interv al ttf to cr f w»* months, ilurino v\ fiu h ufidr rtht nist rtn f lotis 
tfii: I < unn ot f tf, tin- d>fh rent Brt>v jneiai ( onj^uess ( tuunulteeH 

wrre rcdormiiii^ t hcsux h rs and dirrs iuii^ t fic re formation of tin* \ urioU4| 
l>isteiet ami l aluka ( oni.rrcss ( < mutuf t*’es. i.nvuij,' sjua ial att#*ution to the 
teriuation of i*#sHec lirtofwl* s. th#* VN f »rkniir (Ommiit#*#’ itself was tnnrrl to meet 
on the ITth Mareh to I’onsider tie- politieal situation Was tlierr an\tfun)[# 
ui the Situation wlneii dcmamle#! the rneetuiii.f so siKldenlv *' It was wulelv 
ruirnnired th;tt the British ( abim-t had l>e^"n j/rv in;/ a1tentir»n to tin* pditiea) 
dr tdlm k u* Imba. Sir >tafTord ( rifq>s’ aptwiintim-;!! its l^-.id* r of Litr House 
of I ornmons luwl rais<si hmi to a Inudi aititmb* in British pohtu-s aiifl rm44;ir 
tinu n towfrmjj |MTsonaht\\ h#'ad and shonkb rs alwoe tin America and tlie 
Kihns. the lAltietons and the Attli# s H#* liad almids madr a *laf'in#uit 
the Induin d# adh»ek and suj;ii!'est#'ti r»#neret#‘ chauiv-s 'lin rc was #*xpeeb"d 
a statement b\ Mr ( hurelnll himself ofi India ami the < \i>e#-tat ion was <a>n 
firnuxl b\ an announeemml m tlie Ceumnons i>^ ‘^ir StafT»>rd ( ri|»ps *ai 
March loth lluit *' tin* Prime Mirti^ier would make a statement at 

the next s»tlin£» <d the House with retyard to India 7'hc IIouv#* of lyr#rds 
^ nukl discuss, I iwiia wif hm the next few davs 1 his was follow e#! bv another 
announcc^ment that .Mr StatTord Oipps was pror efsiniif to India on a spoual 
miii&K>n* The i»fii al of the visit was t<* seek asiw nt fo the pn»jx>*jif» 

whwdi the British (Government ha^l *>n fit rnf*t-t fh< Indian* siiuatnm 

mnd to aer^sun^'fit in rrspret i>f them 
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The pro|K>salH thefnfw-’lvefv were outlined sinuiltaneously with the 
announcement ofCrippH' visit to India. In so far as the object of the visit 
was dt^lared to Ik; to vi*e thxit the rninontit\s woukl not oI>stnict political 
progTf^ss, nor the fnajortties ovsT ruh' the intcrcists of the niinoriti<'S, the visit 
was thrice welcorne. It was further slated tliat the object of the visit was 
to afliiy all previous doubts on thf* subj* ct as well as to cornjK>se all differences 
l>etwe<*n jp-oups iii India, 'rhis attain was a laudably: objc-ct. Ihe genesis 
of the pro|H»sals and th< rr eluinu U r w< rc foreshadowed V>y Mr. C'hurchiil 
in the Commons in the following eialK^rate* .speech ; 

THE DRAFT DECLARATION 

Premier’s ntatement in the House of (^otnmons on March II, 1942. 

d'iie <Tisis m th<' alTuirs of India ansine nut of the Japanese advance, 
has madf' us wish to rally all the ton es of Indian life, tn ^niard their land from 
thf’ meiiaee of the in\ad<T. In Aii;.fijst loio. a full statiuueiit was made 
ahmt the aims and policy, we are pursum}.! in India. 'I'liis amounted in 
short to a promis<* tluit as s<»on as possibh* after th<- war. India sliould attain 
Dominion Status in full fre<al<>ni and <‘<)ualify with this country and other 
Ihanmions iifidiT a eonstitntioii to be fraiiud by Indians, bv ajjr<'ement arnonj:; 
themsidves anti at'et^plable to tie* main eh'mi nts in tin* Indian National life. 
Tills wivs, <»f course, subjta-t to /he fultilnituit of our tililijiat i(»ns lt)r the pro* 
tcelion of rnuiorities, int ludme the deprt'ssrtl <'la-.s( ,s, and of our treaty 
obhi»ations to tic* Indian States, and tt» llit' seftlmient of e<‘rtani h^sser 
matt(T arisirp; <»ut of tnir i**n;.,^ asstteiatum with 4he fortunes of the Indian 
sub ('ontiiH'nt . 

Hovve\er. sir. in J^rder, to elothe th<'s<‘ ^»^eneral dfa'Jarat >ns with pr<‘cision 
and to eoii\ nice all <'lass<‘s, races and <Teed> ni India of our sincere resohe. 
the W ar ( aliinet ha\ (* aoret d umtedlx upmi (Muielusions for }>resent and 
future action whadi if acai pted l)y India as a whole, would a\oul tiie alter- 
iiatiNo danjLfers either that the resistance of a jowerfi^l minority iui;?lit irnjx>se 
an iiidi'timte veto upe>n tin* wislus of the majt»rit\ or that a majority decision 
inij^ht be tukt n w lueli would be resist<'<l to a point destnu tn of internal 
hannoiw or fatal to the s<'ttin^ up of a new constitution. We had thou|^ht 
ol* unnualmti ly se ttuij.' for th<' terms of this attempt, by a eonstruetivc British 
contribution, to aul India m the naili/alion i»f full self-^wivernment, wc are, 
luiwcver. ujipn hensu that to make a publie announcement at suelfa moment 
as this mi^^dit tlo more liann than ijofni, Wt* must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme waaiki win a reasonatile arui prai tieal measure of acceptance, 
and thus promote the concent rat u>n of all Indian thought and energies upon 
the dcfenc'c of the native* soil. Weshould ill-serve the common cause if wc 
made a dc'claration which would be rejcHded by essential elements in the 
Indian world and which [irovokcKl fierce c'onstitutional and communal 
disputes at a moment when tlic enemy is at the gates of India, 

*‘Ac*coniingly wc pro}K>se to sendiinemlnT of the War Cabinet to India, 
to satisfy himself U[Km th«v s|H>t, by }>ejrsonal consultation that the conclu- 
sions upon which we are agrtn^i ax^ which we I>elieve represent a just and 
iinai solutHm, will achieve their pur|H>se. My Rt. Hon'ble. friend, the Lord 
Ihrivy St^al and Lcadej* of the House has voluntet*rtxl to undejitake this task* 
He carriCvS with him the full confidence of His Majesty's GovemmeJit and 
he will strive in their name to procure the necessary measure of assent, 
not fTH.>m the Hindu majoritVf but also from those great minorities, amongst 
w hich the Muslims are the most numerous and on manf grounds, pre-eminent* 
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**Thc I-.<>rd IVi\y ScaI will, At the $4unr tmir, with the V*urM*y 

and tlw? Comnumder- in ‘Chief ui>on the Military jiituation l>earmi: alwjtyji 
tn mmd the paramount rrsf>omibility of His Majesty s iiovcrninmt i»y e\ rrv 
fm^ans in their |X)vier to shield the jHHiplest of India fis^m the jhtsIs ^Jih h 
now be'srt them. VtV must nmienltv'T that India has a jjrts^at ptu-t to pliv 
in the worUi's stru^»jjle for frt'<tlom and that her helpuijj hand must lie ev 
tendrfl in loyal ixuiiradeship, to the valiant, C'hmese ptniple, who luo o 
foujjhl iiKone NO lonjiT. We must rememlier also that India is <ine <sf the 
t>aNes from whirh the stnuii!est tsnmter hlows nuist Ih" struck at the advance 
of tymiuiv and 

* Mv Ut. Hoirhle fru'iui will ^et out as as conxenn nt Mini Mtita!*ie 

arram^ernents can Im' made. I j^iu sure h<' will tM^nmnfcnd m his task the 
heartfelt wishes of all parts <*f the H«)usf’ and that, meanwhile, iio 

w(^rk will 1 h’ spoken or d^ litites lx- hehl here t>r in India whu h woukl adil 
t<» the hunien he has assmnefl in his mission or levs^m the prospect of jitHni 
result Ihinnj^: rny Ht. Hon hie and learinsl friend s xifm iua* fnun ihm 
House, his duties as I.r<;a(ier will Im* disehiirj^ed h\ my Ht HonMe friend, 
t h e F< » re i in i Sf x're b ir ‘ ' 

Sir Stafford ( ripps issn/'d the follow lue Uraft ! )? ebiralnm mo i^ehalf 
<*i th'' British ( o»% erunnuit ; 

!s y s ( .o\ t rtirneiit ha\ ini» t'oiisuierni tie anxu tn ;» expn‘ssei:i 

in tins country and in India as to the Inltihnent of promises mmle in rc*,uinl 
to th<‘ future of India, havt dts ided to lay flown in prf eisejiml t lear ternni 
the steps whieh they propose sliall Im‘ taken for the earliest jiossihle nuiliAH' 
tion f>f sf H" ijo\ ernment \n India, 'fhe ohjcel is the 4T«ation 4»f a new Iniiian 
I’nioii wiiirh shall constitute li l>ominion ussoiualed with tlie rnilefl Kaij^e- 
dorii and otier I^unuiions hy a common ulleipaiicr to the ( novn hut cijual 
to them in everv rf'‘^p('<‘t. in no way sul>or<iinutc in an\ aspeef of its tiom«^stic 
and external alTasrs 

“His Majesty s ( fO\f*rnment therefore make the followim^ »|r*e!arat!«»ii 

(a) Inunediatf iy fipfui cessiiUon of liostihiies, jklrps shall l«’ taken 
to set viji in India m muiiuer d# sfTilxxi hereafter an f let l<‘d IxkIv < har^eil 
with the task of framing,; a m w ( oiLstitution fur Indm. 

(h| lVo\ isi»m shall tw rna<ir, les S4 1 out Im l(»w, for partief^uition of 
Inu an Stages in tlie ( e.nstitutH»n-makin|^ Hexly. 

(ej yis Majesty’s t.overmnent undertake Ui iu'vrpi and implement 
forthwith the <’on.stitution so frarmai subject <inly Ut (i) 'I'he nj'ftii of 
any province of lintish India that is not prepared to a< eepl the lu w «sue 
stitution to retain Us pn-sent ronstitutninal jM»sition. provision maiie 

for Its sul>}u*quent aec<-ssion if it de* ides 

With such non-accf'dmjL? pr<*\ inc^'ii, should they so desire, liis Majf^ty'* 
(kivcnuiteiU will lx* prepared to ufXiri a new rorislitulion i,uviii|> them 

the same fvill status as tlie Indian I'nion and arnved at by I4 jifiK'cxtiirr 
analogous te> ttiat here laid d<»wn.v 

(u) The signing of a treaty which shall *Ik* negotiated between His 
Majesty’s tiovcrnnufii and the ConstHution nmkmg Body, treaty 

will cover all necessary' matten* arming out of the* complete trarmfer 
respotLsibili4' drom Bntmh to Indian lumds ; it will make fJTovision, in ae- 
c<^ancc with undertakings given by HiJi Majenty's Onemmrnt for tin 
protection of racial arid rehgioim mmonticf ; but will not mifxiae any rentne- 
tic«i on the power of the Indian Tniori to decide m future it» relaiimiahip 
to other member S&tes of the Hniiah Common wemKh- 
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Whether or not an Indnui State* elects to adhere to the constitution 
It will Ims necessary to negotiate a revisK>n of its treaty arrangements so 
far as this may required in the new situation. 

(d) The C'onstitution-makmg Body shall Ik* composed as follows unless 
the lemlers of Iriduin opinion in the princifml communities figree uf>on some 
other form t)efore the end of hostilities. 

Irnmnliately U|x>a the result Iwirig known of pmvincial elections 
which will Iwt necessary at the eVid of hostilitif*s, the entire membership of 
the Lower House of IVovincial Ix^slatur<*s sliall as a single electoral college 
pnxrcetl to tlie ele<’tion of the (’onstitutKUi-rnaking BfxJy by the system of 
profHirtional rejiresentation. This new Ixxiy shall Ik* in number alxiut 
1/lU of the number of the electoral college. 

Indian States sliall' l>e invited to apfxKnt representativ es in the same 

1 proportion as to their total population as in the case of representatives of 
Iriiish India as a whole and with the same powers as British Indian memliers. 
(e) Ihinng the critical jK*rnKi which now faces Indi.i and until the 
ne*w eoiistitution < an Ik* framed His Majesty's Government must inevitably 
hear th(* resp<»nsihiiity for and retain the <‘ontrol and din*etion of the Defence 
of India as j>art of their world war efT<prt but the task of organising to the 
full the military, moral and material resources of India must he tlie resj^KU)' 
sibilitv of thf* (iovernriKUit of Imlia with the eo-ojKTation of the p<M>ples of 
Ind ia. H IS Mujestv' ‘s Ciovermiient desire and invite the immediate and 
effective partii ipation of the lei^ders of the principal se<‘tions of the Indian 
pt'Ofile in the I'^Minsels of their ('ountry, of tlu- Common w'< {ilth and of the 
United Nations, 'rhus they will Ik* enablc<l tu give their aetiv<‘ and eon 
Htrmdive Ik'Iji m the diseharge of a task whieii c* v it^il and essentnil for tlie 
future fre(*d<>m of Iiului.** 

Sir StafTonI Cripps wj^s not going to Indiii lor thr tir^t time for he had 
visited \Nardha m N<»vembf'r ItKlU. He was wrll known m Indian legal 
eir<‘lcs for his eminent [>osition m the jirofession. So earK as in IDHg, 
h(* was eon.sulted liy the Ni/^im’s (Government regarilmg tin* int(‘rprf*tation 
of the lV<*aty Hightsof the Ni/.am m the port of Ma*^ilipattam. Sir Staflord 
was the Attorney-tGoneral with the Labour (G<»vernrnent <»r It was 

iK'lieved In some of th<* highest Congress (piartcrs tliat ht* was ftK-lmg a 
certain <*onijninclmn of c'onscieiu'e lK*Cfiuse he had iK'cn eonmx'tt'd with a 
(Government which wnis resjionsvhlc for a black chajiter m tlie History of 
British eonnt*('tiOM with India, ami was therefore anxioiu to make suitable 
ainelids for it at the earliest opfiortunily. Hut it was (*qualiy Wtllknowm 
that CVijifis was somewhat of a faddist and even crank. 

♦ * * 

The proposals of the British (abint't of wtnch Sir Stafr<»rd was the 
weighty lK*arer wen* kept a closely guarded secret hut thev got wind within 
a c’ouph* of days of Jus arrival m Delhi on the ‘Jitrd March. The (‘ongress 
IVf'siclent vvlio was tJicn in I^ihore was invited to see him forthwith and 
on the ‘25th, Maulana Azad met him and learnt tJie projK»sais with rnixetl 
fet'hngs for tJvey were Imd enough to be rejected but not so bad as to l>e 
rejccbxi summarily. So h^ felt it but fair to summon a meeting of the 
Working CximmittiK* to pronounce its final verdict thereon. 

Amongst the invitees was of <x>urse (Gandhi who was not really keen 
on scH'ing Sir StafTord. For one thing, he had known him»wihen he paid 
Wardha a visit in Novemln'r 1930 — after the outbreak of tJie war. 
For the rt'st. CGandhi is not a supporter of participation in War under any 
conditions and he remembered very well what Oliver Wendell Holmes says 
in the Breakfasi TaMr. w^hen two people differ on fuAdamentals, they had 
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brttfr not enter mUi an arj?tirnrnt on #urh a s»ub}e€'t. N>vcrthrl<*?t?i. tUruiht 
did to Delhi and see Cnpps as a matter of courtesT t^eeause the latter 
appeared to l>e anxious to meet him. 

Sir Stafford's sua\*ity of maimers and sweetness of tem|>er were the 
suhjet't of ^rnrral praise and appreciation. Not that he did not \me tem|>er 
hut that his general apjm^ch and attitude were marktd by a spirit of fnend 
which put the visitor at emet' at eaac. Sir StafTord Ux>k the earliest 
oj>jK>rturuty to see the mendKTs of the ExeouU^“e Coimcal of the N’lcmn 
Hut the nu'cting was all Ux> brief and all io<> uneventful at he fxmteiKitd 
huivst‘1f with a t>are reading id the pr\>jK>sAlH he had Iwrought with him and 
wasted no time m inviting or answe’^ring quest io>ns or in olTermg explaiialionv 
In Ins \ ery first interview w ith the President of the Coui^ress, he expluimd 
that the n lation of tlie \‘ieenn to the mnv National (.oveTument would 
Ih' the same as that of the British frown t»* the British Cabinet- It was 

(his statement that only t<‘mptjed IVesident Ariul to ctuiverir a meeting 

<d the Working fonimitt^x* ami csmstitulixi ih»‘ basis presumptive for all 
tie' further talks eonnret#d with the Oqips Misvnui until tiu* Working 
loinouttfV' u « w hollv diMllusiolird on tiir lOfh April in tlie IVesuiellt’s 
filial eohversatiou with Sir StafTorii It is rather ruritais tliat the rarnesl 
and gravitv with wlmh the jwirties apprmielMsl one iim*ther should 
have U*f li pH’trd in an ufidrrstaiiduig onn evfsi on th*' first dav of their 

mea ling <>nl\ to \h- s<‘t at naugtit altogether and replaeed by a disilhismn 

nient hieh on rr ranie all on the last diiN ^of the jsHirpiixlers 

Sir SfvifTont s prs>|M^Mils were piibhsln'ti on the noth of April ami tiiry 
made euriotis reading. • dhey rmlnKiuHl tilflemit items palatuliU’ 
ilifTr‘n-nt bistes. To Ihi* Congress. th«'re nvhs the prf’tiinblr whieh 
vjMikr <if !><«muiion StatUN, the Wesfmmst/ r Art ami the right t4> 
scsu'etle ami ul>4*\e*all tlie t onstitueiit .AssembK pnd its right to cif'elare 
for seeession e\ en at the oulsi-t I'o ifie Muslim l.rague, tfirre was the 
highly romforting |>is>vision of any proviiu'e lia\ ing the right not to rtee<^le 
to the Indsaii I’nion Hie IVinet's were not <mlv left free j»>m or noP to 

join t>ut w<'re guvrn the^s*de right to muni representatives t>* the ( e»nsU 
tutent Ass<Mnbjy ami the P 4 s> pie < > f the .States weff' sesetelv left alone, not 
even treated as gtM<K ami i hatteU wdueti onlmarilv at anv rate aCr‘<imp{iny 
their masters It il:*i take long tor ttie \\orkuig t iuiiimt t#f' to soi* 

thn»ngh the British C abm* t Pro|w»wK. Tliere was no mtentnui to part v%ilh 
js»wrrm thf in. Tti^'N Were onU a means f>f vecniring N<»luniar\ and augmen 
tisi juirt leqmt ion m v\;ir effeirt ttirmigti tli«' ("oiu^ress and tlie i.eagm* as 
represent Jij;! a slave eouiitrv fi iM>Mtion w tneh Indui was not for a rno 
riient w iihng t<i m ca {>t ami one whu h she eould not disguise from iters^ If 
The |»r‘'anil>le ami the substitute for Imiepefulenes weTs^ Iteki over 
No isnu's were broken fiNf-r it On th»* questnui of a fM;ssd»ie Pakistan, 
the Wf>rkuig (bnuiutU'e w^rr e*>Mb'nt to make a eoimbTstalemeiif whie)i, 
while pieaiiing fe»r th#' ereat ion of et>mlitions wineh woukl help the dif 
ferent umt#* m di'veloptng a <s»minion <s » ujm rative natioiuil life, st.atf'<l Uiat 
the *“ Uorkwig t ommitte#' eouki not tjhmk of eomfKdhng any terntonal unit 
to remain m the Imiian l ioon ligaiiisl their de^^arfd ami e^tablisiied will ' 
The C avuumttee ?uid‘d the aerrq»t4mee of the prmeiplr that no ehangf^ shouid 
he made whieh wsadd result in problems iicmg iTesaUd and <si>tri|»ul. 

?*K>n l>eiug e,\%rfuse<i on other siii#stantiiil grsmji^ within tivil nr<n Ivoeh 
territormi unit sh^mld the fu{h“i>t pintsiblie outiMiomy wtihm tiie Tnior* 

consistently with a ng Nainmal State. 

Then there came the third fxunt which related U* the State* tmdtT 
which, the people of tiie SUtei were denied the right of ntfmdmg any repre- 
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iientAtivfs to Uk* C'omtitueot Afiscmibly. This p<>sitk>n naturally and neces- 
sarily p<^turlM?d them and their acf’rcditM organ — the AIMndia States* 
People’s Conference could not sleep over the matter. Accordingly the 
President,- Jawaliarla I Neh*u. wrote to Sir Stafford Cnpps and explained 
the situation, suggestmg the name of the ^'ice Ih\sidcnt of the Conference 
for an inU-rview m) as to obtain further elucidation in the matU*r. This 
led to ail interview' as suggesti d Indwetm the Vice President with Sir Stafford 
Cripps on the 4"iJsl Mar< h in which the latter explained how the Ih'inces 
themselves would come round under tfie moral influence of the Viceroy 
and Ihe Politieal Dejmrtment , the laoincnt the settlement wliich fornied 
the object of his mission, was signf*d, and how under such circumstanc^f^s 

th€*y (the Prinees) would th« niseives seieet representatives <»f the States* 

People. I'hiH was t<>o unexfx rt<*d and U>*» gv^>d a panacea f<»r all the [Hili- 
ticnl ills of tlif' Stales’ I\<»pl(* to lx* readily urceptf d. Sir Stafford’s plea 
that the Hnlisli (iox enimf nl, being bound by l'rf*aties w ith the Slat<*<v, 

could not (Ae^]^wJk their terms under wluch it had no right to cornjKl the 

Princ<‘S to ad«»[>t any particular eours<* in < hx’ting rej^reseiitativ t^s to the 
Constituent Assenilily. Itut he had no answe r to the statenunt that only 
thirty to farty out of the 5(i2 States were treaty-lK>und and the rest had 
only SauacU or^ engagenunts. In efleet, his |>ositu>n was that the States* 
Pci>j)le’s ehahees w(nild dcjK iid u|K>n the signing <»f the M ttlement for which 
he; had come ov< r to India, as nm< h as to say if there was a settli inent 
all would Ik: well, if tlare was. none*, all would be ill. It is much to Ih" re- 
gretted tlmt th^ White Paper published after Sir Stafr<»rd s rdurn to 
Ixuxdon did not contain either the Pnsidt nt’s letter to Sir Stalb nl wliieh 
bnuight uIm)uI the intervi(‘w. or the meniomncKim presentx^l l>y the \ lee 
|•resldcnt . 

In any eas(*, when the [xairparlers upprouehexl tla'r (nil and whf'U 
it almost Nf'cincd ns though thev wer<‘ ulwait to bear fruit, it was understtHKi 
that an agrtH*ment I wing reaclu'd on Defeiue and National (»overanuent, 
the • V it'vvpoint of (he CoiigTevs on non aet'ession and (he rt‘pres(‘ntalK>ri 
of the States’ Pt‘ople on th(‘ ( onstituent Assembly should be left (iii record, 
even as (he llritish •C abinet s pn>posals e>n the two jwauLs were. Hut as 
ilbluck or good luck wimld have it, nothing came out of th<‘ \ isit of Sir 
StatToi'd for the tunc Ixing, 

'I’hcrc reinaiiuxl the most important aspci't of the negotiations — namely, 
Defence, which must Iw' di^alt with in cU>sc detail. 

On Defence. 

It Wiux no wonder if the suhjtx't of Defence held the field during Sir 
Stafford Cripps’ visit to Delhi and grip[)cd putilic attention exclusively. 
The story of the t/ilks Iwtween him and the Working Committci- of the Con- 
gress in the first and sc'cond weeks of April 1942 was really a twice- told tale. 
Hut there were aspects of ihe problem which r('quirc^ to be studied by the 
public as the literature rtdating to it was as yet a sealed IxKxk to them. 
The proposals of the British C’abinet sent u|) to India for the approval of 
the parties m the country,^ did not include tlie subject of IX fence. Nor 
was it all. Sir Stafford stated in the very first Press Conference held in 
DeUii Uiat Defence" ci>uld not Ik* transfexrtKi even if all the parties joined 
in making a united demand in that behalf. That was cl^^hing. That 
clinched the decision of the Working Committee of the Congress to reject 
the Cabinet*s Pro{x>sals. When this was known thrt>ugh IVess forecasts 
U) Sir Stafford, he wrote a polite letter on the 1st April that he would like 
the President and Jawaharlal Nehru to see the Coammuder-in-Chief and 
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Ic^lowrd it up by iUK>theT of evr« liUtr to thr rfTrct thnt if they drt tdni 
t0 rtirci the proiK^^uils, the rejectiott idiould not l>c puhlijihtxi Ik'fort^ hr 
had »n interview with the l*r»*j^idcnt. blarhcr. Sir StJifTonl intinmtcd U* 
the IVeAidriit on the 50th April tluit 

the V'ireroy would l>e prepared to conaiilt with fndiA'i leader^ 
on this Imisis to sec whether it were j>ossible to drst|:!mte an tiuhan ti* 
some otTice connt't'ied with the Goveatnment of Iridm s defenei^ respun 
sihiliUes without in any wa impuu^in^; ujHm the fiaieUons and dultrjt 
of the Coinniaiider in Chief either in hus rapaeity as Suprtunr t om 
mander of the Armed Fi>rt'es in India or as the Meml»er of tlie KxtM'uiivr 
Council m char^ of I>efence.“ 

Mark tin* eauthuiN and diplomatie a inass of vrrbiajijr, 

all sound iutd and no NuUsUince ! 

Neither the inUTVjews Ivetween the l^rt^ideiit and Jawaharlal Nehru 
on the one side and the CormnanderonC'hief on llie other, nor tJi rone lietwef'n 
them and Sir StnfT^>rd Oif^ps pn*dutTd any irsulls a change in 

the de<u%i<<n of the VVorkuij,* Committer. Hut its n'soiution wiis still in 
afK*\ liner and continvud to be so till the 1 0th April. 

In the rneiuituue, C<d. J« luis<»n amved m Iiulsa on the 5rd April and 
it was rtdialdy learnt in Delhi that his very lirNt svord^ at tli^’ aerotinuor, 
on ahtihtinij from his plane were “ VVhat ulniut ( ri|)|»s Tins presents 
i ol. Joltii se»n‘s arrival in India m a dilTert iit lij:hl to that sou)i,dit te» be 
aSMM'iatrd by Sir Stafford when’ later he stat*xi in I'lii^Uind t|iat the (.'okuirl's 
arrival m Iruhu at the hefwl of a 'I rade Mmsion was an aeeidental fs>uieidf*nt‘r. 

After a brief study *»f tlie British (h>v<TTUu«'nt s offi'r, (*a!idlu was 
re|H<rUxi t(» base said to Sir StafTurd “ Why dul you eoine if this is what 
you ha\c to otl^T If this is ye»ur eiitin’ proj>osai t»> India. I would 
advise vou to take the lu xt plane home.’* Cnpps replied : I wjJI ronsi 

der that 

Anyway tie* fa< t renuuneti tliat a new i harden r rnf» rf <i the sta;.^^'*and 
really <a|>tur(‘<l it for a W(« k, it lookt^l as (Iioupli the rent re fd ^Taxity 
shifUxl troiu ( npps t*> Johnson, fnuii Ivoiulon to New*^’<»rk, from I'hurelull 
t<» Boi ‘Srvfll, ( vi!. Joltnsou huus^df s.eiii won! t<» Jawaharial Nt hru «»n th^* 
7th April that lie would lia\e like<i to see him at tlie latter s f Jaw aharlurs) 
resuien r, Imt feariii that it w<aiUi lijet publieiU' and thrrelorr, riMpiesled 
thet Jawaharlal ipiidit sf'e luru at his own (JoluiMin s) |)hi(‘e. ‘rius was 
done*. H«t Sir Stadord raisevl a contnovrrsy in hj)t.fland b\ savuii,^ that 
Jawaharial first wanteti to (oh Jidms<»n. Why shoulii Jawafuirlal 
single out (oh Jolutson aiuoiiipil the t4*n thmisaiul \ ankr<’ "ronuuies then 
preMUit m IVliu ? ( ripps* version had no lei^e to stand upai. 

Meanwhile, the firm rejtx’lion of the ( ahuirt's Projweuils hv the Workini^* 
( oniimttfx* - a fact not yet puhlishcxl in tlie press, prod ue» d from Sir Stafford 
a formula on Defence* which wa.s wholly in»4le<|uate and which was onre 
a$^am rejeeieth The details of the fonuula are rnd«>d)e<l in the letter of 
Sit StafTonJ to the President daUxl 7-4-4‘i. 

Aeconbnj' to it the Commander* in- Chief sliouid retain his Mat on the 
Viccrtiy's Executive Omncil ax War MimilKrr «iid i*hould retain full eontroi 
over ail tlie ^ar activiUea. Axi Indian w«>uUi 1 h* added to the Kxeeutive 
to l>c in rharj^e of Defence and will dfxil with Pubhe llehitK»nv, lh*fnobdirja 
tioii and iV»si-wer Hn -ostru -tion, Petrofeum, KepreMmtation on the Eaiib*rn 
(•roup Supply Conned, Amenitiex of troc»|>ii, (’arilfxui <»ii?ani7almn and eer* 
Uda non-Uxduncal hMucaUonal Insitituiiorift. Stationery* PnntirCg and forma 
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for the Army Hfid SfR'ial arrin^ernciits for all foreign Missions and officers 
- also Denial piliey Evacuainm of tlireatened area. Signals Co-ordination 
and Ecofiorruc Welfare 

It was after the rejeetiou of profM>sai5 that Col. Johnson inter- 

vened with a letter u h mns as follows : 

* (a) I'he l>f‘f<*nce Department shall l>e placed in charge ofare- 
pr«*?w-ntative Indian memiitr with the exception of functions to l>e 
exercised hy the Cornmender- in -Chief as War Memt>er of the Executive 
C'otineil, 

(l>) A War Department will he coristituttHi which will take over 
such funetions of tlir Defence Department as are not retained by the 
Defence MemlKT.‘' 

It would lx* notuf^l that the scheme of Dyarchy contemplated hy 
Sir Stafford in his formula dated 7th gave phue to the coinjiietc^ transfer 
of Defence Df'partment to a representative Indian memlx-r with the exc^cp 
tion of func tions to Ik* c'XcTcised hy the Commander- in -Chief as W^ar MemlK-r 
of th<' I'ixecutive (’(.uineil. It was a delegation of functions rather than 
(iivision. The Working Committee varied this formula. The chief variu 
tions related 

(a) to the term during which this delegation of functions should lx* 
in f(jrc4* ; 

(b) to tlie lists of functions to Ih' re tained hy the Defe nce Member 
and tliose to Ik‘ dc*fegated to the CoinrnandtT in Chief as War 
MemlxT of the Exeeutive Council. 

The term which was lirnitc'd to the duration of tlu' war in tlie VN’orkuig 
Commit tc‘e s prop(»sal.s was anieiidcsl hy Sir Staflord as : 

“I'ntil the New ('(Jiistitution rnin(‘s into operation ’ 

I'hc^ s<*c’oiid ehang<* made h\- Sir StalTonl was rather intriguing and even 
mV^tifv ing. 

(S<*e C’ongress- Hulletm No. April * 22 , pf>. — 24.) 

'Fhe term “ Cowi ernineiital relations ” was va^nu' and anrhiguous and 
reepnred elaniiention. It was iH>t clear whether it was meant to des<Tit>e 
the j>ow'er of Xliv Conununder-in-Chief or only whetlier it was meant that 
tile variems matters nuritioiu^d under the four heads w(re rt^iiuircsl to go 
through the cdianne) of th<‘ War Department for wiueh tlie ( (unmander-in- 
ChuT would Ih* mernlxT. In an interview" w hic'h was sought for c lardieation. 
on the 10th April, Sir Staflord made it clear that Ihest* items rcjin^sc nted the 
jHiwcrs <jf tiu' War Ih'partnu'iit under the Commender-m-( hi< f and when 
ai&kcal alK>ut the lists, reierred the IVesident and Jawaharlal on the 10th April 
Iwek to the earlier lists wiueh had lHx*n ct>iisidercd and rejectexi. This wiis 
one of the points tliat led tc» the final rejc'ction and the end of the chapter 
of negotiations, the other txuiig the question of the Cabinct^s resjK)nsibility to 
the Legislature. Sir Stafford denies having usexi the word ‘ Cabinet ' in his 
interview with the Maulana on the 25th March as soon as he had arrived 
in India and if such a rcs{K>nsihility was sought by the Congress, they should 
go to the \’iceroy for it and negotiate it wdth him. 

But there still remains the question as to what the Congress itself 
would have suggested under division of functions* The Cpn^ss had no 
positive schwie on hand but here is a classification in which an those func- 
tions under the fu^t column could be retained by the W"ar Depaxtmait 
under the CommandeJ-in-Chief and the rest transferred to the Defence 
Member, • 
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Th<i^ miH doti lit that Cnpf)s was trying to l>e clever. It was 

clear that the Working C'onwnittce rfj<*ctcd the proposals successively on 
three cH!ciiM4tous first on ilic 2nd April, but C'ripps want<*<l it not to b<‘ pub- 
lished in the Press. It was then tfmt he sent a formula on Defence which 
was again rejeebif fni the 7th but tins time it was asked by Cob Jolutson 
not to \ h : pubii^hed- Tien came to!. Johnson with another formula on 
Defence and tins aft< r undergoing s< vcnil imxli heat ions w as finally rt"jeeU*d 
on the 10th April. iV<»m these detxuls it is clear that Defence and t'abmet 
res[K>nsibihty were the ro< ks on which Cripps' m h< inc s[)lit. In the face 
Ku<*h a clear |M>Mtion, it was rather clever the |)art of Sir Slafford to 
state on receiving the final n je<*lion, as follows in his h‘tter datt^l 11th 
April to the Pr< sident . 

“ Nor need I go into the rpiestiou the division of duties In-tween 
the Dtdenef' Minister and the C onnnandrr-in C'luef as W ar .Mt inixr 
w ith which \ ou deal at length, 'fins <ii\ ision allott< (i to the Defence 
Minist<*r all funetions outside* those* u<*tually connected with the (General 
Jleadepiarters, \av\ lleadejuarters and Air 1 Ieael(|uart ers whieh are 
under the ( 'oiuinander in-C liief as he ad of tin* lighting forces in India. 

In addition to these* fuindions in the* narrow fie ld eef “ Deft'ru‘e 
it was suggested that all other j>ort folios relating to that subjee't such 
as : 

HOMbi I ll^PA H'l'.M b.N'I' Internal order, polic e , re fiigee s, e te*. 

FINASsC K DKP VK IMI* N I All war r*nane<* in India. 

C tlMMl NIC ATI()NSI)KlV\irrMi:N T Hailwa>s, roaels, traiisjmrt, 
etc. 

SrPPLY I )MPA H'l'.M I‘A"r Supplie s Imt .dl hire. s an<l munitions. 

IM OHM A'HO.V and HHOAIH VS l IN(. I)J PAH'i MI.NT 

Propagaiid/t, }Miblieit\. ete*. 

c iMi. i)i:i l Ac b: DKrAirrMKN r a im *. anel all forms of 
Ci\ ilian deiVnee*. 

LKCilSLATlVK DKI’AHJMKNT Hegulalions and Orders. 

LAHOI H DFPAH TMKNT Man peoM r. 

DKM'.NC'F I IFP.VH I’M K\T Aelmmistratuui of Indian {versonncl, 
etc. 

should be* put m the haneis of repre'sentat i vc Indians as members of the 
Executive ( ouncib 

The announctsineuit of ('ripps' \isit to India had one* good feature 
about it, but it also had euie* or two snags m it. The goenl feature was that 
the Hntish (iovernme'ivt ne»w rccogniztsl their duty by India and no longer 
took advantage of the inteTiiul ditTereiices anu»ngst the* groups and com- 
inunitics in India. When hcfe»re flu* August (lt>|0) OlTcr of the Vicerov, 
His E xccUencv had nnitcd tifty-two r(‘pres(‘Mtativ<*s for an interview' in 
single tile, he only helped t<» array the forces in India in mutual hostility. 
That jKilicy was m>w gi\ for, a me<iiator wuis btdng sent in the person 

of Cripps to so arrange matters liy private wnsultatums that the minority 
did not obstruet the [>olitical progress of the nation, nor ofTer *‘a iw^rpetual 
resistance to the ‘ majt>rity dtadsion * to a point destructive of internal 
harmony and fatal to the setting up of a new constitution.'* 

What then were the snags ? One was the repetition of the August 
Offer of f940 and the addition of the explanation that 
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tlw* prt-S 4 riit h iittrrulrii not to but tt> 

i lothe thr^ gfneml tltnc limit Jims with pmMstoii luid to ctnivimx 
tu the WiiT i’»hw»rt‘s siiierre revt>h’«/* 

All thi’i SimiuifHi suspirioiis luul t^j^vouml of an anxiety to mfe^numl Hritijth 
Ami until the ivonl prrsUf^r w»a hi|hhI out from the 
i|Mt{onar%. tlirtt* <"<»uy he n<» fHuiot' m hubn at any rate. 

The wiiN that tiure was nvwhW^e an iruliration that Britain 

v^asreiulv to w ith jH>wrr. To^thoM' that mnrmlH-retl Imw Mr Monlaj^n 
iaim m NiOf'oilx’r. 11*17 aft« r the famous Au^iust aniiouueemenl of that year 
and ap|w‘anai to liiMniss eertain prv*|>oval>. as if they wer<* still t>jKai. wlun 
they luui already Ufu fixed up and shown to I,nni (Mujckr) (helmsford itt 
Man h, I1»lh on hisurrnal in Kn^flaiui frt»ni Simla pn«*r*to i-sanm^ out as 
\ uero\ , to tlj<>se that rtineiylx r th<' stor\ . there* a p peart <1 to Ih* hardly 
aJi\ (idVrem e In'twcen tiu n ami ‘ nou ’ ft*r Uien tm*, rt'sponsdde pnerninent 
wa'' \«T\ non h in tlie hmehj’ht and it prtotxi tlie real siuire and “ m»w * 
u«' were treateti ti» a \ /urue. uitdetun tl rtdr-rt net' to 'I'tuj* iusions Uf>on whieli 
\\r art a^'freti and wlm h. wr lw iu \e. represt nt a just ami linnl stdutioti to 
a* ho V e tht purp<*A<- ’ What was this purjstse ihir was lt» jkntinob* tlie 
e 'Ue/ lit r.it ton o! all f)iou;^djt ami eiu r;,ues upon the detc tne ol the nativT 
iml the se's»r>d is to ‘ ext.iui {mtui's heljnnj:^ hand in loyal tsunrade- 
sli p to the Valiant t huu’se p«'«a*le who have foupht ulout' so h%n^» “ 

l ie issm s th< n tliat aros< Irotn thr* atuiouiH < no nt ami the eonst.nielive 
aid ;n send!ni.f a nniiiator w<re . Will Ituba ^I' leiui her sod em the plum* of 
ve>lefit* ami will India make ( Inna s eause In r Hwn and exlriui 

h< r In Ifnne loind t<* this htTjeient m-itdilMMirs o( hers on the same plane of 

V lofi m 1 - ! I hirdU IS the rftission «•! tri|»ps rt'allv t* m potmle the lissent of 

India to fnl! partu i|>Ht i<‘n m war etTort as eomlitnoii pre<-edcnt to tin* nnple- 
meutatson of the united < imelusn ties of tin- British 1 ahifn t7 

I. ft us tivki thrs»- l .Mies one hv oll^ 'rinfe Wrr< t Wo \VH\ \ of drfelHllll|* 
tin st'd aj^eurist an inv iidmr en<-mv Brat hun oJT by v loh nee whde he wa,** 
arnv ino <>r la at hun olf hv bo\ r«»tf mj;.f ail infer< oufse with him, sta’aul, 

eojum* rei d ami i idtnra# I he latter is on tin plane- of non \ loU nee. If 

this iS adopird, we itiiof » vpf o? ( |t;na also to *lo likewise If, howovr r, /orre 
is ad<*ptf d. then it is stili an op* n tpn-stion. win tin r m defendmp h* r so»h 
Imi’a sljotdii join i hun^ m a war veith whit h she had mUhinj^f to do and l|y 
wha i sh* woulrl oidv l>f mvitmo (Juntpr on In-rselt. 'Ihe third isstn* \va^ 
win tier ev^m i! Britain was wdiuip («* par! with |>ower. we slnadci ao« fpt 
pswa r hurdemd with tin l ondilnat w hn h apparndK* ( npps was sent to 
set mre our a^Teemefit to, iianniv, tl»at India sltoiild wind* heart^dlv partiei 
pate in this war of Bntmti n**t only in defrmlmi» ImbiiLii sf il. hut uImi in 
assist jnj;* Hntam m tin* J>ve eontmeiits 'f tin* worle . w In n >)n had not shed 
Inr In jM rialisfu a.s %rt. ami when the Im|M riuhstn war was m>t as >> t eapahle 
of Iw ini.? interpret<ai as a jMfijde s war by lui) nn ans. I he British lunpire 
was far flunjit laui to j»n#trrt it, Indian armies IumI already laentak^rii without 
Ifniiu's knowlftiyfr or <ip|»rt»v«.l. Should India now set Inr seal ujnin nn 
ttet whnh wiis forreti ujkui her and in^’oiin* a whole h<ar?ed ami an all out 
latrlu ipant in a war in the initiation t>f whieh shwhinl rn> part ? 

\V c may n rord a few facts on the question of a pr<#viiiee tx in^ free to 
rut out. The of the Siklis »*ith their jxrsiiion in North Wc«( 

India, they were dr ml aj^ainst Fakistiuri aiai tlw* Sikh All Bartu-n’ Comrnittre 
rejected (. npm’ pr d*^*** ' for the reiyion that they j^ave the ehoiee b? Province 
to cut out of the Indian Pnion. They declared ** they would reiuiit by all 
];K)aaibk memm $epar«tK>n of the Punjab from Aii-Iiwiia To the 
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Sikhs, it wa!^ suffincntly l>itd to tx? cut out from th^ Indian Union but to be 
bereft of the Arntjala (which was the temtoriaJ adjustment contem- 
plated by the l^hore Hesohition of March lt*40) was as to allow 

themficlveft to tx* cut up. Mon^over when Amlxila wjui ffone, there would 
still be HH millions of non Muslims m the Punjab and the eornniunai problem 
would remain inueh as it was, w hile the Sikh problem would lx* an (uiditional 
<‘omplif‘ation. 

Crippn and the State<^ 

In th<* Slates U>o as in the pr<»vine<*%. there is a mixe<l jKipulation. 
The Stab?s cover an area rouf^hly <»f a thu^d of India or more correctly two 
fifths and a fourtli of India's |K»puIatU)n. Tlx* Prinees were coneenietl with 
their own jx>sition and permanency and then also paramounte\ . Who 
should be the I^arfirnount power to whieh they should owe alle^^iante / 
Cripps iti one tune HUfj^nly told thrte Prmees who went to see him on the 
2nd or 3rd April 11142 that they must settle their afTairs with Contrress and 
(»undhi “ for we an- parking oil Then there was the qiustion of Parti 
tion. It was not really a (lilferent question for if Paramountey should shift 
from the Hritish CTown to the Indian Union and if there should he more than 
one Union, to whieh Union should they attach thernseh cs ? Mitfhl they not 
form a Union of their own and lultivate new relations with the British 
Kmpire ? Yes, the Draft Ih'elaration visuahze<i ixnrw state (»f affairs, a m^v 
set of eonditions. It raised and.eoiieiHled the (pu-stion of fr<*(‘(Iom to provinces 
and States to phirnp for their f)wn separate Unions so that the <dd stru^^^^des 
of the pririeijilcs during' the N'leercyvalt y of Lord Wilhnijdon and Linhthj'ow. 
not to j<»in the Indian Federation, no loni^n-r ecnfrouted them. But while 
the Provine(‘s I'ould form a se|>arat<- Union no sueh prospect was la id out 
to the I'riiH'es who wt-re only to re\ ise their treaties with the British (h»\ ern 
rnent. Was tiu* British (o>\ a-rnmeut ad(>|)tin^' their ajxe-lon«' stratify of 
divide and rule oru'e a^ain ? VVhy c-mdd the States not form a Union them- 
selves? So their dele|,jation demaiidtsl sin-fi ‘a ri^dit to form a Unnui with 
full Noverei^m status m ae('ordanee with a suit^ihk and a^'reed [)ro('edure 
devised for the j)ur|a1se. ' Tln-n' is no douht tliat if that ntjlit were ^^ranted. 
BHlkanir.at ion ot India would hav<‘ l»een eomph te ! 

iNir StalTord Cripjis supplemented the pro\ isions (>1 tlie I >r( larat kui witli 
" off the record " explanation whuh h(- ^ave at Press C'onlVrein-es. F<»r 
instance, he stated that aProvuu-e mi^ht cut out of tin- Union on a (iOjK-reent. 
rnajt^nty of the re|*r<-stmtat iv as m the Ia*uislatur<' and if tluit could not be 
obtaiticil on a 51 ptT cent, majority m a referendum to the fH*ople. 
Mr* Jinuah demandetl that the Lejrislatures should not be eoneerne<l wuth the 
question of partition hut rhat a pU-biseitc he taken and that amongst the ' 
Muslims only, so that lu'eording to him 51 pere* nt. of the Muslim jxipulatjon 
which is 57 jwr cent, of the w hole population of the Punjal) (which comes to 
29 jKTcent.) could determine partition and likew ise 51 {XTccnl. of the Muslim 
population of Bengal whieh (‘oines to 54 per cent, m the Provinecor in other 
wwds 27 |X'r cent, of the whole |x>pulation eould detennine the separation 
of Bengal from the Indian Uimun 

Some of Uripps’ interviews may lx* studit*<l here. Bnmdeast on the 
80th of Maix h 1942 : (1st jxvrt). 

“ It is for the Indian jxH>ple and ntd any outside atUhority, to decide 

under which of these forms, India wall in the future gfivern her5;elf. If 

the Indian people ask our help, it wall, of wurse, be glatily given. But 

It is for you the Indian |xx>ple to dis<niss and decide your constitution.’’ 
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•ns 

' \V» kmk im with tWp aiki Ih»|x' limt >our 

\mU \ t*vi tnilv ui this irr«'»t :u.l\rnttm /’ 

Rut fh* n suiWmly nrw atul thr thmttnunj: i honl stnu k 

‘ \\ r arr m»w th<’ U&d whu h luiv U^-u nskitl for mvd U iv 

Ui ?h» hjiiMin i>f th** Ini5uiii'< uiui liulirtux onl\ whrthrr thrv s%iil j>t 
Ituit Ir^ui If th<‘N f;*«J to iM'tt/pt thi*' i»[>jn*rtuiu( \ . thr rt'S|HniHit>{ht \ 

tof ituU hulure must rxvt with thcia (hir nrr drtnutc* uiui 

pri- r5s<v If tfir\ w< rt* to Ik' rrjit trti t>\ thr h iuh rs ot Ituluin oyoiuon, 
ttirf. wilt tk nnthtr thr tmftr nor thr opj>i*rtuiut\ li^ rro^AnMiitT thr 
orUtiT tiU .O’lrr thr War , “ 

\V},a? was v^MFv'. tn prnntf' roh\ rrvat H»n^. S>r StaHoni t hrrfit rnrU or 
torrtolri n rrpr< thr likr of w tju h Iruha hatl lu vrr ktW‘ur> 

PresH IniiTview 

th(' ItafiiUs I as»‘ii In rutolurl (<» iltsuwn \l\ ii 1 ir^’iaiir*’ (lir 

( row h " 

1 ^ r '* In ivrfi» r that tlurr vliall lx no |M>%sihiht\ »>( dtniht wf hfU r 

uorrtoi in thr hist %^i’nt»'*nrT nt paraotanh (« ' (r. ) " Imt Hlu* prr^jMaviai trt'fitv ) 
will Ttot Mn!»* 'a' an\ rrstru tion (aj tin jM*\\rr of thr Italian I toon to ih^rulr 
in tutnrt it" rr laf aaohi p to r>th'r nnrnlM r Statr. of thr fhitt^h ( onunoji 
wealth rh< 1 in a; utuial la- <on.p|f t« ls Uti la* rrinam w;fhin f»r to 
■a!th*'ni th* ( onuu' losa-filt h 

(/ VV ill t!ir isuiian I naa; ii;vv» tli«- ri#’ht t** * !it« r into a tfr atv with 
nii\ oth' r nataa* in tia worai ' 

I N*^ 

Q ( alt thr I |U(»ri )«>fn atu r* tlit i;,'U<r an lofMj'ii oaillttv '* 

I 1 h‘ o^!U»t lunt» t(» pr« \ f nt it 

Para;.'raph h * in th«' Statriumt of Sir Staflor,! ( rippN w thr ofirmtix'r 
portavTi (*! ?h* ( rippa I )< aLarat ion and it tnav ht ad ^ ufi tujna »iol \ ^•tuduNi in 
sona d* tad ' IliiruiLt tir mlnai! |h raki wha h (ut i \ India MJid 

until t h' i\i\\ I on‘<t 0 ut ill « an h< fratiaa ! Ur Mapxf%\ (oarTIinirnt niU'^t 
inc'*ilnh} ta ar f h* rr^»< ao-daht v for and r»’taai laaitro} atui difrrtion of 
thr pt l.air.' India a^ part *4 th*ar wor!*! uar riTort / 

Oipp!»i’ 4ih Pre«iH Intrrvirw 

Q }• \a*'lh ut what tapr dor tin HntiNh <»o\rrnnirnt profMXtir to 

h ;o t th* r<v.njtr\ ^ 

( A s-ixat a^ thr ( on*.! it ut nai luakinp H‘k|\ fia*> franuda nrw <'ofi\ti 
tutuai t > fakr tfir j*la<*r of tin u{d. fin Hntndi ( o i\ t rnnnait undrrfakr to 
arirpt and iTtipIrnn nt thr nrw onr and thr rnofnrnt t ht* nta\ < on^^t it ut ion 
raanrs into 0|K-ratJoJn thr cduinpr oVf r takr> p|/ir» 

V V\ hftt hapjK'ns to tlir Ifuhan Army i' 

.1 N* far an thr Nrw' India i** roitrfrnrd, thn ran havr Ihr^wholr 

of thi' Indian Army ani! r\ fTy!hirij' rhr As s<mu) a^ fh* i onstitniifin i< 
vrtthai. fvrrythmf: wdl Im* traiisfrrrrd to India This last i^rntrnrr w 

lid rpf' ird l»\ Pn>f (oupland ‘to c^^scr thi srrvnaH at pr/'srnt rontrtdlrd 
hv thr .Va rrfiiry of Stafr ’ • 

Exit Cripp* 

t npps ^atnr and saw and went. Hr was m » hurrv to jifo In fact 
hr Hml not intrndt'd U"^ *tiiy morr tltai) Iwai wrrks. 'ntr fatrr drvrk>pnirnti 
re|f»rdmjj Drfmrr atnl voj. Jcdinson'K apnir-arajirr on thr •K'rnr drtaiiH’di him 
another week- Hut Ihe end eame all of a sudden 
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A strange and in 5 i<"rutahle incidrnt tmik pla^*e diinn|Sj the progress of 
Crippfi’ Mission in India, f*n the «th of Af>ril in Delhi. Col. Johnson’# formula 
was lK*ing eonsidered and amended by the Working Committee. There was 
not the faintest snspieion that things were on the brink of failure. On the 
other hand the atinospln r«* was charged with a fair measure of optimism. 
While this was so in Imiia. what happ<‘ned in Ww \'ork? Referring in his 
Rpeec'h at New York Town Hall oj* the* night of the 7th April to the jK>ssibility, 
tnat India’s spokesmen might rejea V( rippn’ proj>osiils the British Ambassador 
in Ameriea, I.ord Halifax, formerly I>ord Irwin and (*\ \'i< eroy of India, 
said : 

“ If our Ix st efforts the British (*overnment would find its< lt 

obligetl to do its (».vn duty without the assistance or (‘o-oje-ration of 
the* large r organisrd Indian jiarties. W<- *havr had no cooperation from 
the Iiulian National Congress, th<* largest and tin* U-st organi.s<’d |H)litieal 
j)urty in India. 'Fh** ( ongress he said was only a small ]m>|H»rtit>n of 
whoir of India ant! its exclusive claim to sj>eak for the whole of India 
was rej(^'ted by other IkkIich (»f Indians.” 

Now this s[)e(‘< h was dcliverisl on the 7th Ajiril and I^>rfl Halifax must 
have Ix'en well briefed from Lond<»n l>efore he could ha\c mmle such a speeeli. 
Two things an* ( le.kr therefrom. First that hy the 7tli April on which day 
the rejeetion of the f>roposals should have b<*en n*all\' jiublishisl in the pr<‘ss 
hut for Johnson's mtervention.' it was taken for granted in London and tin* 
Mime must liavi* lH*en cabled out to New York that the ( ripj)s' Misskui failed. 
The second point that was cl<-ar was that I^ondon's anxiety w;us re.allv to 

r laeate AnuTiea and Lord Halifax's spe<ch w;ts arrang(*d for tins pur[><>S(\ 
t would. th<*refore, l>e no exaggerat lonto state that the t>rigival ( ripps' Missnui 
w'Hs likewise designed and* e(m(iuet<‘cl for satisfying Anieriean jiulilu’ opinion. 

Whetlwr It was a <‘hange in the ciuirsi* of war or in tin* International 
situation or w hattw er else It was, th(‘ fact nTuained that on the evening of the* 
tenth April there was a rompleie change of attitude c^haraeteri/fsi hy a certain 
anxiety to close tin*' talks. No sooner had th<*y been terimnated than Sir 
StalTord Crifips assunusl a hostile attitud<‘ and went on adding to his charges 
figainst the C'ongress. Th<‘ very first thing he did on tin* lOtli evening after 
the return of tin* Congress President and Jawaharlal from Queen X’ietoria 
Road was to liasten to Mr. Jinnah's place. N<‘xt im>rnmg the Working 
Committee r(‘eeiv('ti a sharp and rreriminating letter accusing the ( ongress 
of a desire to dominate the minorities. It was stmnge that he should ha\ <* 
wTitten in this strain wht ri th<‘ Ccnigress had in ver sjioken u w*i>rd alK)ut tlic 
numbiT of mrndH*rs tliat sliould Ik* given to it t>r to the Muslim League and 
other |K>litieal groups in India. Nor wiis there e\*er a tiilk or suggestion that 
out of the 14 memb<‘rs, that with the CommaiKier-in-Chit f in addition, might 
form the National (iovernment. the Congress should have majority. If 
therefore the Congn'ss should have five or six memlxTs representing it. any 
majority that it could e\'er eornmand must I)€ with tin* aid of .some represent 
iative of some minority at ,some time or edher. It was, then'forc. a cas<» of 
minority representatives of one group or anothi'r loading the dice. In effect 
then the .scheme of National (hn eminent would he so condueUxi that it would 
I>e a minority rule- not a majority rule. * . 

Thai very evening, Sir Stafford gave a broadcast from Ihdhi in which 
he thought tit to omit from the oral delivery, som<‘ of the nasty ^m.ssag(‘s 
incorporatlxl in the wTitten copy presented biToix'ham^ and publish(xl intact 
latter in the Press. 
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»tf 


TImt T^n thus : 

HiH cntiotl anti nn<'<>nNtrurt»vr tjalura! t*iu>ui*h in thr 

I^w ('ourU *>r in the iiu'irkrt f^Iner, i> in*! thr U'vt way (»f arriving* at 
«x»niprv»rM*>4\ Init i'*)iinirMinisr tht n' nui»*t lx* if a str**nr aiul (rrr Itulta 
jv io inir* ' 

(hi thr vrrv tlitv. Sir StatTonl ( ripps thn lart^i ut a Iht ss {\m\vT% twr that 
tiir lintish (h»vrniiHriit s draft pruiM^^^Us y^cr%- wiUulravMi and tht v rr\rrlt^| 
tiTt thr fMTfMtion as it was txTorr hc^oaiiir out to India. Hr admit ttnl that (hr 
di%4Ussnuis fuid nr*jot lat u^ns wrrr ramt'<l on in thr frank and fnrndlv 

spirit on all sidrs anil Irfl no hittcanirvs t»r rainsuir in ih< ir disaj^^n't-nirnt 
A d^^^danition so wninni^' and swrrlty worded, onr woidd hardly rvjHH'f would 
!>»• followrii h\ a srrirs of iittarks aj^atiist (hr C iouftrss h^i^rd *»n untruth aiui 
j^rowEU;:* in mtiuisity oji r.n h v^a aMon. 

On Sir StatTord ( npps‘ return to Kn>'h*^id In* ad«ied a furtln r eliar^n 
Uiat thr ( oniffess \\\*rkint: t tunnutlre wanted a <‘hain.,*e of (‘onst lutfion m 
thf’ middle of the war, alfhouji^^h no rth>rt was e\er mad<' m that In half lH*yoiid 
urrr|>tin^ Sir Stath'rd S own siut^j'rsiton that a ^hi^lit evmst it ut lonal ehtuij^fe 
wtuild !w’ lahh-<l anti jtlaeiii Infore the Parhainrut in ordrr to ohvuilr the 
<ljllirultv anoi 4 ,» fp‘ta Ue |iro\ i^ion in tlie \«*? drmanduu' that three memliers 
f»f till' National t io V rrniiK'nt should ha\e put in ten \ (vars v< r\ lee utuler 
H H \ta] rst\ s Iho^rnnirnt Ihos Sjr staUt.rd iiuiUl have tnvrntn i this 
utl* r nnlrutli Imsis ot r. eupr* h* umou ' I hru apam hr made a stati lurn^ 
in tie Ih^us.' of 1 ‘umnoits’ de bate in whirls hr a<“rus'‘d the Conatrss of still 
another foil'., as infinated m th*- followun* wt*rii'» 

And ho risk ct*uld h"* tak< n at Mirh a moment a< the present on 
VO \ pii! and immediate- a matter Hs the d« lento* tjf liitiui. 

It aa> e \ t rawTilmarv t!iat the vuhtle l>ram t*f Sir Stal!»ird ('npj)s shouUi 
ha\ e m\efit/ d this last t \< uve h.r the laiiurt . Hs iiow In re imlieated tlunrijt* 
hiv vto v III Ih lhi, tfiat the mmontirs wrn r* fusing t<» et»nsenf if Df fem e 
wav transh rrt il or if National (.loernmetit \Mi\ forrm tl. nor had the Sikhs 
vuid iior had the Ntu dim I Aerutn a* e\ rr staled it either m tfu ir m ^ot nalions 
or lit tlesr puldu’ revolution- d'hss point iiros# tor tie luvt lime m Purhu 
ruf'nt and it ama/m :5 that a yx-rson of the vtandm^f and lunmeiue of 

Sit StiilTord ( rtppv should h 4\ e Iweit so hanl up for arguments that hr felt 
jt nee,•s^ar'-* to 4'otn ojn- h r t ii oeuavion 

lo sum up then, the proposals o{ t!»e Hntisli t ahite I wrre, as il has Iwni 
remarked, appfopi i.;T a « heap Km! aflraeti'.e bromide rnlarjTeim nt of t he 

Aui'tist (ItTer. or to \ ar^. tin simde, !lu \ urp- r* alU the sfill born (*hil<l of the 
C ahmet AH tfiat >ir StatTord i{td in D' lhi o%vr a pt ri(»*l of t.v«vent\ da)H 
WS4S to restore breathino and lib tothis st ill Ik * rn hah v l»v li pP'^ evs of {irtilleuil 
respirution and h\ meuhation. Strenuous at temp's mad* m tins Im half 

blit they laileifi altljouph from (run* to tum there .ippe.ir«c| to Im a sfpn of J lu* 
res|i{fatory muv< j« > aetuu* or the < ardute mu « h S bmt'mp but the ehsid was 
lieeiartsi deuil t»y the Workiiii/ ( omtmtl#f v* e^jrK as on the njst Mar< h, lUt2, 
lY. on the morpiw of the yiyl>heation of the pr oposals, (hdv Sir StufToplN 
ffopirst that tfte repafion sheiuld not Iw pijbb led vtvixed file hand of the 
\\d>rkmi' ( Ofnmittee from its pubh*u»tnui, I luii w as follow er| lev eoneessjon . 
of a halting an*i lunitm^,* eharaeti-r whieh was more an UistiH added t<» uijurv 
tlmii an Ihuk st atteinyU to n pair the wronp. 'bhroe held the teld tdl lUe 
Hth April l»4'«^Jueh limy% Ihev w#Te apain re)# < ted and thereafter all i]io|>rH 
of rfuvivvry were pnan up. Hut theii e/um- a new Arnernan Dm Un 
ioi. Johnson, w h he own reci|^»e ai»d with whom th#' former l>a*Uir Sir 
Staford C rijips held a oafvsulhttion. The* lolonriS j>resen|dHm fmiWci 
mrwl on th<* i lth nto^unp' tht^ wa'* hunrd m*\rn fathofu dr#*p- 
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Sir AlfrrU at t}»r Jaist India AsMH'Uttion on May \'2, 

a riionth afti r (. n turn fnnn I>« lln slntoit thiit ‘ the Hntish ( uhim t in 

ct<^aliii|; will* Indta\ alTatrs in a hurr\, ron^ist# ntly tdundrrrti. He divscnlKii 
th<.: t(» sr<*r<lc\ \i\ whu'h an\ provmrf <»r Slatt <'ouid stay out of tlu* 

Cnicai, as a HronjLf sti }>. 'I'h* ( iinijr* hy raisiiij' th< trrins for a 

nu nt, MttMHptrfJ to j)iit { )h- HntKli C*ov nt in tln^ u ron ;7 as n fusing 

tht* Nation's (if inaials ’ 

Tin sidf show ol t <»!, John^t»n s was drvtund to jirovaif rnorn than a 
rraTfution to tin* sj>frlator a tiur* (Imrsion from the smous and the 
t‘oniU’ parts tiial wf rt l»rin^» * na< trfi liy Sir MafTonl ( rip})s htnisf If. So< n 
alter the All India ( md/ress ( ominil tfa's sitlsnos at A]ialtaha(L Jawaliarlal 
Nrhtn jund a visit to tin ( <»ion« ! ami it w/is foHowisi [>y an ahmainceiiunt 
that I h» IV^'siih'iit s rn\s.\ was nrjjffUtlv Irav ihi,^ for Aineru a on the Kitli 
May for. <ni Ills own statmif nt ( onsultat ion witli th( President. “ I look 
forw ard. ht‘ added " to niv ret ni n ti> India in tin v k-r v mar t nt ure tfMont inue 
onr ellorfs m (»ij.r eontmon < anse a*jfanist tin* f onmion » inany. It is prolialile 
that ( oh Johnsisit s persoiial visit t<^ Pr< snh nt H<K)^.evelt was oeeasioju-ti 
hy tin s|ie< lal visit of Mr. >}»rv. tin* Private .Sten-tary in India, ol .Sir StalTonl 
( ripps smni al’t»‘r ( ripps return to Kii;.,dand. h*r it will he rrniemlxTed that 
(oh Jidmson had sanl that one dav I In ro would a .lohnson version of 
( npps' tnissifin. 

Cripps I V Milner 

Oin' int eresl iitjL; jnnnt that mi^ht have aris, n .pni elal an^r afti r ( ripps 
faihirf' and return to I'.nj^dand was wln-tlnr his prop<5sals stiKKl'and if so 
whftln r tln*\ <‘onstituted the m/no/m//; <»f Hntish oth r on whn h for India to 
harjL'ain. It mav he recalled tliat I,ord Mdin r s missnai whiirh was sm'ef’ssfnlK 
lM»yeott(d in pt in 1 U 1 proflue <d <a rtam prope>sa{s tor tin* reeoj^nition of 
F^yvptiaii I luh pe ndem e and (In* eessutioii of its heino re^eirdf'd as a Pnite<' 
t«vra|e (winh* the terms of reft n nef* laid de.wn that it shmild lx* a Hntish 
protecteirate) eem* of the f>roposals was that all despartments inelndin^ PxteTnal 
AfTairs should he* t n\nsf( rnd e \(‘f pt l*'inanee and ,lusti<*<‘ a straiijL^f' fe>rm 
indetd eef Imh pe nde iHS . 'rin se were ei»nimunn‘ated to Za^dul Ihislui 
without taking tr<»rn him a notf* fd acceptain e* and tin y were r('j.:arded as 
th(' muimuim oiler o! Hnlam. In India altou^di Sir Staflord Cripps hud 
hastalv withdrawn the'tn on tin* 1 Ith April and ledt India on tlu* ll?th, yet 
Anury and ( hurehill r<poat<slly states! several tunes tfiat t hey . remaimal 
in feert'e m their mitlme and m all their “ stopf* and int<*^^rity “. I^>nl 
\Vavell nuHiihed them w In ti In* ur^.rtsl in his sp(‘<‘eh of F(‘hrimr\ IT, P>44 
and in his lett<T t»f Au^uist IT. (l*.»4t) to (hiiwllu tliat th<*re sluaild he anreeinenl 
e»r tive jirinc'ijml eUinents m India Ix^fore Natuauil (doernment l>e 

fornn*<!, on tin* nudluHl hy whieh th<* future eoustitution mijjht Ik* franuxl. 

Some iuteTf'stine rev<*latious were made hy Ik)ius Fiseher rejifardmiJ the 
C ripps Mission whieh deserve to Ik* rememlHTial : 

“ \\ luU* m Indui. Oipps t<ild inemlKrs of his stnlT and non-English- 
men. to«), that !k for<’ 1\^* left England he luul asktxl Wimton C hurchill 
to remi»ve the \ leeisyv frtim olliee. He had apparently anUcijmted 
trou!>le froii\ the V iceroy. C hurchill, aeeonling to Cripps, replietl that 
such a step would Ik* iiieonvenient. and that the \’icerf>y wrould not 
interlerf* with the negotiations, although Wavell did liave the final word 
on defeiiet* ipiestions. C>ip|>s maintained, however, that he Iiad full 
authorH^’ to set uj) a real Cabinet (kivemtneiit in IikIia. Gn April (?) 
this authority w*as s|>et*ifieally withdrawn in new ilistructions to Crippa 
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t i^bkd (nmx C n[*pN tt»kl tlu^ri uj thnt hr rmiki t>t»( 

l*rv«vml th<‘ ^br HrUisln tio\rniHU'nt ilraft iurathnv unit I * 

obtitiurtl Ihr rt»UM rst of thr \ uvrov hiuI VV4i\rU I hxU rxjvUtuv thr 
of thr i np|*s MivsJon Thr mihu- rvrjon;* ( rs) ps viiui tiv^nt 
< IU'?un > <it ft hiai. 

‘ t ripp^ Jutrkt'xi his Isiifs. I it»v% fT. ttlu JUoft' < Hurt luadr a> 

rrf nr\ r tht' ‘'ituatirta, Thn*ii^ht*ut thr pi*nit }u»i I- chruarv , \m\U'\uu:: 

•Ltji^^vn ati^^ilu‘r ui thr Tiir FftMUr nt U h«d take n a li\ t U 

uilrrr^t ill tiir Indian t|ut vtion. and \t,hrn tin Itntish t alnnrt iina’U 
drrnh ei to >ritti th< ( rspp>. Mivshej) to Intiia, tin- NN hi!r Ihnjvt tlispaU ln d 
tt» i hurt h»ll a pro^Mivai for thr siilutiun «*f tin Iralian pn^hh in, Ihrshi* ut 
|{iHvvi\tit f* y\\r\ Nte p <*f th‘ t npp-v nrj^ot nt ^tno. ,i|ul n h^ n (!>• 

f»rrak rainr **n ApnI. Iw trnai to pri~'»iuiti« t hurrhill loktN pinpps in 
liitiia and rr\uns<' tin talk*v Hut i r^j»p^ did in»t ‘•taN . * va\ Vlr InniK 
f i'ilr r v>r}tiJiL.' m tin ^\\ahon o! NCa \ ork on Si'pti inhrr, 

i ru^p^ did not aithdraa hi^ pronu'.i Iwraasr' hr rn.tdr tt nithout 
sUn^rit^. h. N^ttKdrrv\ tt lur.uj'r In «.i^ st.il^lMd in tin liark h\ Irni’hsh 
lU* n vUn* dith rrd tr*)in hnu th riarrd ^Ir Ivtain* Hm hrr m rrpK lu 
Mr ( *rihu.'n >pr\ A ♦ <n»l nhut loj; ut tin Ni u \ork ‘Natirii ul \o\r'ndnr 
)i inj^* in nhnh ^!r >pr\ drnntj th it vu* li i% pron.nst* nnidr I s 

t npf*v 

f hr I rt*.it> ^ 

I ij' a '»<r;ii'>n ♦ >t ,i I r* ' ItidM v\jtti tin Ihit'sh t « »ntdn « alt U raltn 
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nit ths^ roiUttrv / In anj, r\t rpt ni thr r* *pn n! itf or hv /ipirrmf Jit with 
thr rn VN fjjdiaii I nnu! or 1 jiio!»' I hrrv nn prt i rdr j»f > lor nin h an arran^p 

nirnt I nclrr tin- Sniijts ( hnrrhdl rin« nl *! Inh tin I inoii 

t *r.\ rrnine nt is rrs|w»l»sihh fur tlir vvhuh- cuasta) <h frinr of South /Mrnj** thr 
Urstivh t«r/\ rTnnn n* is prrnuttrri tf» uso thr («»rf of S.inorj -torn* a^ a naval 
hasr ami tr* nunnUun it^ uu n naval dorkvard thrr< f ndrr tf»r srvnifth artK-lf* 

td tlir Atii^io Irish I rr.it v **1 rain idlrei h\ aj/rri iin nl ut f h< 

drft urr of rrrUuiJ sjwrjtir^l jwtrts wiis to rrinuifi Oi Hrr! <slj hands and farihll<'s 

Hrr»* tr !>•* prr*\ nh d for ^aaistal drfriipi s h\ an ;y»d fur slonik'*’ nf oil furl, 
((/onpLuni? In JdIT an aj^rromnit was f^^'iinhnhd for thr hasinj^ to thr 
V . S. A of drtriirr Ka-u's tn \rw fouiidlfind tin Hnlish Wrstrrn fndi£tt> 
Iskiiui Hiui u«t isfj (ditafni. \\ hrn Kjifvpt vv as frr<al from tfir HriUsh Pro 
trrtoratr ami fxrann a wholly mdr-jirndrid StaU, thf“ safrty of thi Suer 
C4i.aah ^a.H srmr* n Kv .'^tirir H of thr “ Tfriit v of allmnrr Iw twca n Ki^typt ami 
BriUuid' by the ntifht of lintnm to station If >rrrs in Kff^ptain t/rrilorv^ tit the 
iiemity of C'arml lu /one speriftecl in the Aiiiirxr to tlw* Art trie* 
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The Constituent Assembly 

Couplxifid Says : 

The pr(>fH>siils nuulc by Sir SUifrord Oipps in this Induilf plated 

an Ass^enihly of 207 rnefiilxrs of wlioni thr Hritit>h Indian representatives 
would Ik* 185 and tliose of tlie States 40 the former el<‘eU*<l out of a 

sinffle elfKdoral eolle^je eoin[K>se<j of the I>/iwer Houses <»f tin* difT(Teiit 
Frov'incial iK'^^islatures on the basis of the fotal stnui^th and of (Pro[K>rtioiUil 
H<*pr(^«€ntatifUi) with a sirii^>le transferable vote. ('omf>ared to the Constituent 
Ass<*inblies in history, this fi^ire of ‘207 is relati\ ely small, for as Sir Mauriee 
(iwyer. Kxd Jiirf Justiee, Federal Court of Irulia |H>inU‘<l out, Hevolutionary 
FVanee had^an As^f'mhly of 000 memlxTs in 1795, a like number m IHtH. 
Hut they only le<l to wars and <*oul<l not restore* ja aece Likewise the (German 
National Assembly of 500 m J84H was unsuee(*ssftil. The VN < inmr Hepubli<‘ 
of 1919 was ushered into existi rue b\ an Vssrinbly f>f 420anfl it went by the 
Hoard. I'he Hussian Constituent Assembly (1917) met only oru'e. The 
sueeessful eon»tit utious wen*, it seems, on the ceuitrary framed hy small 
IxMlies, r.g., the Philadelphia Convention ha\ in^' avera^n* attendance alHiut 
80, the Clian lotte town and Quebec Conferenees havmtr 22 and 28 delepites 
and the National Conventions of South Afnea and Canada Ik 50 and 80 
stron^t and trnally the Constitution of W S. S. H. beinj^^ fraim d by 81. 

It is further pointed out that as in AnuTiea. ( anada, Australia and South 
Afrii'a, the mernlK'rs of the Constituent Ass<'ir\l)Iies wrw all the represiuitatives 
of their resj)(*etive <‘omponent Provinet‘S or States. Professor (’oiipland. 
thereforf*. rt'eomrnended that tlie wliole of Hritish’ India should ip)t be oiu* 
sin)^le elfM’toral e<8le'j^n* Init that eaeli Pis»\ineiHh la oislatun- sh(»uld Ik* oin* 
unit. 

Professor C<»uplund turther points out how fh.* draft <»f the Soutii 
Afrn-an Cmoii Aet wasapproved hy tin Le^islat ure^ ot‘( ap<* ( otaiy/rransvaal 
and tin* Oraiitfe Ht\cr IVee State and by refrrrndut n m Natal. I’he draft 
of Hie .Vustralian (smstitut ion after diseussion in the States Le^islatun's 
and subse<{uent ameiulment by the ('onveiition wi^s a|)pro\ed of by a re 
fer<*ndum m each stu'te. It may be points'll out in 1“ stn iiL^th of 

th<‘ Constituent Assembly that its work w<nil<l be done by smaller eommitt(*es 
in th(‘ st'VcTal Utumd ral>le C onferenees on India m L<»ndon (1989-81-82) 
and lh(‘ (’onelusions preseutid to a plenary sessi(»n for approval. That is 
the universally aeknowledjunal metlaxl all over. If tlie C<uistituent Assembly 
of France in 1795 and 184H and «>f Hussia in 1917 failiai. it wais Hue to the 
ant<‘eedent jiohtiral eonditums hut not to the numlKrs of tln^ Assemlily. 

H’here are instances in the- past wlnai the' Hnt ish (io^•t'nlment had undc r- 
t4iken **to maintain the lilarty of the Catholic Heli^iiui m the territories 
annexed from FVance and in the C^uelH*e Aet <»f 1774, the Hritish Parliament 
mad<‘ this undertaking' pani. I’hc } were, howe\ er, ubsobaai of sueh oblipition 
with the Act of 1897. 

Professor C’oiiplaiid has an illuinmatin^' note* on anothcT as|Kct of the 
IVtaity. 

The projiosal in theelb-aft IVelaratnui of 1942 for an Anglo-Indian 
treaty providing fur the protection of racial and religious minorities is an 
unsatisiaetory projKKsal and should lx* reeonsideretl.” There is one condition 
and one only on whicii Indian Nationalism could lx* c\pcet<Kl,to accept an 
external guarantee" for the keejiiiig of Indian l^iws, that is, if it were inter- 
national and wholly, not pfirtly, international. For India under a ‘hiiinority 
trt'aty” would be entitled to sharein the resentment ex^>ress<xi by the Treaty 
States in Europe at the fact tliat the muuirity obligations art^ imposed on 
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nai 

tJKrm ant! not on othrr Stjatrfi in which thr iiuiiority pnthlcm Ukt w 

r^cistA, an<i t 4 > <^ho thnr clmm^ ihut all such States sht>uld svilunit to «urh 
rrjjirnr. If Um' rmteti Kinph>m for rxmnplr wrrt' w jUuii* niuh rtnkr 
as to the tTf ^tnirnt of thr (athv>lir nuiu»ritv in Nortl\cni 
Irrhiud <»r thr I’nitf'ii States «s Nrj^ITvK^s. or S<*uth Vtrsra hn rt'ifiirds 

its Han Bantu inhabitants (numcricully a majority, but in status a inin«>rit\ ) 
and ti* rrvsvjiirni^t* th«* n^ht id lUi International ivuth<'krity. jn which Intba 
ri hiffn4hrsi would Ih* rr'prrs<*ntg<l. to su{x*r\ ise uml in the hrst n “virt. to 
cnfon'c tfu* fulfilment of those obhi^ations. then Ituba rnij.dit rt*iieei\ aid v lx 
wilhiiij to share m such a system on e<jual terms with all other Naf»<ais 
eoneerniai. Hut that (suabtion can S4';m'ely riahii^ieil as jvraetieal jxihfies 
;uk1 tile }▼ua^^^nt<s• for the ojw'rution of t!ie >!morjt y • sab'j.ruards m tin 
( oustit ut loti tmist t ie refore Ik* found lu the srs'ond *»r domestu alternativ e, t r 
the so\ t'r< {^nU V of tie* l^iw e\< r\ pnt autioii is taken that a mm<»nt\ plam 
tdT has a< eess to tlie Courts and tliat th«- mr:imm,^ of t law is mterpr? ted 
bv iinlisnutablr aut horit V w .th n^dit of ap|x-<il, pn‘V {d<‘d!o the Suprenir* 
( fturt and even liti Int* niational Court ’ 

Idle « av iher lasliion ill vvhieh C ripps conduefevl his missuui is In'^ 1 
tp 'iTibed bv ofir <»! his own eountrv nun. Profr-s^or l>Jtski wh^ose \ enliet is 
Im'Iou ; 

•'Thr' onr i>rii,'ht sjH*t m the w J»ole reniprd w .as the nussion of .Sir StalTi»rti 
Crij>ps hvf the preparufaui t*f vshceh, let it Iw with emphasis, Mr At tier 

deserves \>T\ L'feat epsilt Hijt t he C ripps >1 is non eame too late . it l«w»ked 
more like a ef uint^ r-mov e against Jaj>an than u r^^sa'mt ion ,ol Indian ehiiins, 
at any rap b' manv imjt^'rlnnt indtans. It was earriexi out far t<Mi hurneilly , 
franklv. it was more un|wfV{iint fe‘r Sir SCitfonl C r*pps to .»o on workm|» for 
unity m India ^lan to aiinouni'e flu* routine of btisuu ss in the llcuisf* of 
( onmions, Aiul it had alxuit it. if I mav sav sii» without ureverenee, s.<»me 
thiiij.: of that Hntisli wliirh -Mr. K!n| 0 ,}..v Marim has well df^si'nixsl as 

art of fortuv uu' ^.-'enerousb those w** have j^re vouslv wism|»ed. It vvas 
psv eholoeieallv disaNtnujs for Sir Stafford t## ^'o to IikIih m a “take It or 
leav f* it' rn'Kxl. and. o» his return, firaetieally announee Itiat we washed our 
hafuls of the ivlTer. Itiat was tK>utuI to make it lo<»l? as th<>uj,d» our rral 
thoUjijht was less tin* aeha v ein* mt i»f Indian Iref than <»f a Cifup dr m<nn 

iri th<* pn»pa):fandist*s art amoae our allies who e<intrasttd Ameneiui relatauis 
wChtlir I'hilhppmes a;eainst Hntivh relations with India 



//Of>A /// 

(H \ rrKH XiS 

'('lIK HiAffiAN |{f I TION IlS (ijM.MS ASI> SlU^I I LAK. 

(Tip{>s aiul lilt* ( ripps* luui Vkch rrj< rted by 

fiiH* Hiul all i)f thf notablr ifr^>vi{>s aiul pnblM- 1 kkIu*s hi l)»d»a, by <*arh 

b>r Its f)wn r<'as()ris. 'I’hr (x^Mtion was \ rry niiiffi like thr lK»ycott of thr 
SrinoTi ( offifuission jn lt**J7 *i*i b\ thf tTfoiips and Uwlirs. iMifli on its own 
j^rounds. llu- < ontrrfN^ rfjfftf<l thf (■n|>f»s ollrr m th*- main Iw ratisr then* 
was no rfs)>onsihihty of thf Iwtvuiwr to tlu- lycf islat nrf . Tlif frfftiom 
of a |>ro\ tnff to <‘nt out of tin- union, tlif fy\<'lu^»on of thf Statfs {M'oph‘ 
from thf putiirf and thf \irtual rfsfr\at»on of Ih-fonff and War, wc'Tr 
<i<»nl>tlfss additional matmal larfors hut, thf\ rr lat i\a-l\ f^-f upnai a s«'<*ondar\ 
pluff. 'I hf Muslim bfuain- whn h was rfiuiy to acft'pt if tin* C <»nt;r<‘ss 
/ifffpt«‘<l. rrjfftf'd thf odVr iM-faiisr thf trffdom of a pros incf to ent out of 
thf union us fni!»^»iln<l in thf otTfr ssas m-ithfr <'l<*ar nor full to thf [want 
of fonf(“<lmo th<‘ s<'j,»mf ntat i<»n of Iiaiia as dfsirrd h\ it m the demand of 
Pakistan. 'I’hf Flmdu Maha ,Suhha r< jfff<sl thf c»llfr Ixu'aust* (►f thf }inn<*iph' 
of dismfinlHTmfiit of Ilmdustlniri fv»*n m a rudmifiitars form. Thv Sikhs 
«t[>pf»sf<l it tootli and nail hfcaiisf thfir own <'ommmiit\ would l>f disirihntfd 
ovrr two I’liMms and tliry flainu'd th<* rtj^dit to form an untimomous unit 

t In nisfls fs. 'I'o thf I)fprfss< d ( lassfs th*Tf vsfrt not. thfS said. adf«juatr 

saft'puards 'I’In* Indian ( hnstians and thf I^alxair lfad< rs spok«‘ v\ tlif tom- 
anti terms ol the ( <*n<.fT<‘ss. Ihe Hadn’al l)fm<x'ratif Parts aloin aeiu pteil 
thf olfer. 'I’hf States \s<iiild not have it heransf wlir-ther tlifs joiia^il the 
Indian I mon or not. the* m ss situation ssould m\ o[\o a r<*\ ision of thrir 
'I'n-aty Hii^hts. 'I'hf' States people did not tji:urf ni t In* j»irt urt' at all ami 
thfrrhjre ssould n<»t look at it. 

'l'ht‘ rfuetioii to the faijiire (►f t'ripps’ Mission ssas s<» swc‘fj»mi^' m raiiff 
and so pK'n inj,; in mtensits* that people Ix'^^an to do^ht ssdiet her y/oae (’npps 
was th<* V H’tim of a sbd» m th<- hai k hy (Ik* Hntish (it»\ f*rnment or whether 
i ffijlif ( ripps was the wilhiij.^' aeent (»r a |>o1k’v of “Ma<’hifa\< Ilian dissimiila- 
lion, proiound hvpmrisy and jxTfidy that knew no touch of remorse,* as 
i)e (^m iu-y svt>ul(l say. Siithee it . h<»Wf ve r, to sa\' that his performanee dro\ e 
one who w as nearest t<» him amon<rst C (Uiur< ssinen and' tiiroufly \s horn lie 
had ho|M*d to nep»tiat«' his |M»htieal deal sm'eessfulh to sa\ : ' It is sad Ih'NoihI 
mensiire that a man like Sir StalTortI ( ripps should allow himself to In't-ome 
the I)f \ il*s advtioate. S<» se\ ere a romment was pro\u>k(*d hv Sir StalTord s 
broadcast to America afh r fiis return to lAsndon and a statiauent madi* therein 
to tfic eflVa't : “ \\v olTered representative Indian jMvhth'al leaders, imm<*diate 
olhee in the Viceroy s Kx(HMiti\e Council a ImhIv of mimsters like (hose who 
advise your (Ameriean) IVc'sulfnt. * Was that so ? Was it not a j^ross 
untrutli. not merely a ' ternunoloj:jK*al inexactitude ? Was it not indi^d a 
bart'fae<Ml misreprestuitation ? I'hat was not tlie only misstatement that 
lay to his ^milt. In saym|f«that the C'oiigress majority wanted to tyrannirA^ 
over the minorities, that C’ol. Johnson's intervention W'as solicited by a 
C‘oji|fr(*ssinan, that the pro{K>sals were rejecdetl by the CYm^jres*^ (ilandhi's 
instillation ^nd that (»andhi had chiiraeterizt'd the ofTer ni u f>ost-<iate<i 
cheque on a erashinif Imnk, in denying that he (C'ripps) had us^hI the word 
* C^abinet ’ along with various o^er expressions in the course of ('xploring 
the const itVitional fxjssibi lilies ana that he used it in a sens<> aiul not in 
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th* vtnrt nir^uiniu of ih^ ' nn Sjr |>}lt'«i up a mirnk r 

i>f untrtith> -iiiid half truths which crr-^illy ri'<it«und< tl t*» his miit Jtiul 
niiidr hts vthihuit frimds AUti juimtn'rs^. his sworn mrmirs Thr ^hwu Uf \ 

wrrt' t *k* r» ,p l>\ stiitrsnuii, jourtuUisis. iiutiit»rs and pro pa i»an< lists and worr 
spread fr»>m the Vthintic to tlkc Ihimtu’, from Kuro^a* to Anerna. 
from ParIJHmrnt to ( oiien^^s tn>ru plath^rin tt> pu!];>it INditinaiw coph d st. 
Bishops jiiid Andd>isho|»s solrnuu/cti it aiuj c\anj»rhsts pn\r H out as td'sprl 

truth. I.’^t us hear what >haw has !♦> si\ on sijrfi lios 

• 

' N<ov whti! a hr is |K»puhir aU fair\ tabs nnrut h*s art, it 
Is un|w »vsihl» lo lOcrtakr il om*r it prts ii start . Howr\ir often and 
uuthoritiitiv rls it mav U' tlispnoa d. i^moraiit |HH»pie kt-t'p re|a‘atin^* it 
and joiirnatisls k(a p eop\ mif tnun t*ne another nntd4}n N ervise to want 
to tx ln vr it. Idtru. andyn*t till then, it dirs u initiiral drath. Hut fhr 
lirath Is a vrra hn;:;erine o!u . It ma\ t astl\ List a rrnt >it\ and a half, 

if I m,n\ )ud,n !n»m tin' Tmndwr ot ins tomai out aiul expi^snl m tn\ 

U>\h<w*d V' ha ii arr >ts!l r.vmpaiU at the < ral of nis loiu* lilV. 

■■ Thr Lord Mriu ‘uriif \%iio auidt d t^U( *11 \ h tona w hm sh* « june 

to thr thriUH. Is npu^d to Lia\r sit h;s t«,jrk to tht d'sn at a mrrtinp 
tff his t ..data t ind ^ iii{ I lion t < ar<' ’ah. it d tnuuKl la- w<- uuid leU, 
hut not A ssian ot \**u sh.iU L iiv-r this nMUu mhil u» }va\« aU :v’,'r»a d to 
fr ! ?|h S.Ojtr itiUMi'd hr Wlnthof th^» t .dr Ih tnir < Uot f| a Uiost 
hoU' ' I staN uu u. 1> «v to ;,»o\rrn the peoplr !•% trlhli;' tiatn. what h i. 

tor tijrin to IwlaNr wja ther it is tua iU not p jt r. provyd to hr 

hds*' la \? wnk, it uiU ttof Uuittrr U» Ihudatal, I Ih* Itirhsh jiroplr 

nr 'o ^ * ua luhrf ;v pohta,d -.jHaaii lojiip r than tin n)t.r\.d h( t » * n thr 

inornih^' p.tprrs and tlT« r\rnn»j,.» oia s, ' 

Hut ( ..nailj:^^*' a-, inipa r ;i sfati sniaii nor a prarj.ah t i ^ 

politu ntn htfr a d' sinnuii' pn /pai,niiid}''t He is a projdM f and phdosopla r, 
a moral man m an intrra»rai siaa t^ Jjfs plan is to ntr* f tmfrnfh wifli truth, 
to oXiTiona- darkiass !«\ h;..'hf. to <a*fajurr ijrath ihroiudi hfr. Hr is tjrrn1\ 
iauo. na f'd that an adiU'tnfnt of voi lal rontlirt r'o>s»d hv tli#- <iisprojMt»rt a ui 

id pov^rr in ‘Maat\ vs di hartllx rrsult m justu r .is lomr as fla «I isproport a *n 

Ljsts ll’s ultm;at“ puriMJo i\ to tiiMi politiral Ua tlnd ' wha lj vs hi ojtf r 

t he most I ?fs»nnsn i *f a< hir v Uio an rt hiral. s< ‘-' la I poa } for sor a t v Ih t la r* i« 'rr 

Iwean his (.nnpaipn la’r ni Aprd Ih4*j ‘ \Nhatr\rr tin eonsetpn la * 
f}i>.n'for< to hrr nnl sah t\ anti Britain s too lasinortirrh »uaj tmalf 

lintisli vv rt iidravs a! Iroi o Indni That was the rttiadv to th» ilisproport mn 

lu I* owrr wfnrh l.iv at tlif of aU tfir liU ui the wr^rLl Nor wax this the 

first tunr that ttandlii h isl suppf sted vueh a withdrawal In mnkihp Ins 
rojiiuah r to tun- of Mr Afaery s pr*»v <*kuip spr»*^ h» s d* livrrs<l m tiir ( ran 
inoiks on April 2-, rrpardmp tin* m ed for apromn f>t anionpst the 

|wdita al parties in India (♦andhf said ‘ \\ hv ds» not British states^na a 
iuirnit that it is nfter all a tiomest. ■ omkrrel ' l^( (hrjtf uUhdtini from Iiidsa 

itnd I pmrmse th»t the ( onifress hihi the [a iipue and all r*thrr parlies wdl 
tiial it n* Ua if Uilcrest te» taane (*apelher (ffindhi h It honv jnnti that tic 
rtnt ish pri"seo('e IS the ineeidave for th*" Japfiriexj* nttaek “I iifn fsraivjnia'd 
that tne tmif* lu*-* eome h^r the Britisfi u?»d tin* Inflians to Im^ <a<'onrile«! to 
eomjih'te v jwiratKUv frrun each othr^r/' ‘ ( omph and unnnahale ordf r 1) 
withdritwal yf^tlie Hnf tsh India at hast m realitv wait a! onee |aii 

fin Ailuti esius-e r.n a t oni|deteiy noral Uasis, 

Tl^e first ndi n of Hntisfi xueex'^s is the ufulom^f of the wronp. ' 

I lixk rv!*r} lirdon to i^upjxorl me nn mv to the BnB^h mi ihix 

Itotir to r«'tuT fremi etrrs Astatie ain! African 
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AikI when oni; puts moral, in the scaleii, tliere is nothin^^ but to 
Britain, India and the world.’ 

“ India d<M's not Iwdon^ to Indians. It luis Iksh ealltd a British 
jM^ssession. No eontribution made to a roiujiieror <'an l>e truly dcMTilxd as 

voluntary.’ 

“ The all -pervading distrust and falsity maki'S life worthless unless 
one resists it vvitli <»ne’s whole soul.’’ 

** 1 ask for a bl<»odiess end of *an unnatural donuiiation and for a new era.’’ 

*’ Leave India t<» (oMi and if that hx* trxi inueh, leave her to anarchy." 

The Ix-auty and the necessity for withdrawal lies in its Vx*ing 
immediate.” 

(iandhi further elaborated hf»w there slumid lx- unadulterated non- 
violent non-<'o-4>jx ration against the Japanese and lulv isi d people not to give 
quarter to them and to be ready to risk los*> c>f several million lives. He 
asserted Iiow he used to say tliat his moral suf>port was (uitirely with Britain 
l>ut ” hKiay my mind rf fuses to give that moral supjKjrt. Both Britain ainl 
Ariieriea lark tin- moral basis for tuigaging in this war unless they put tln-ir 
houses in order. 'I'ln-y have no right to talk al>out protec-tmg deineK raei< s 
and eivili/ation until the ranker of white sujScrionty is destroyed m its 
entirety.” 

” Peofilo must not on any aeeount lean on the Jaj>aiu‘se to get rui of 
British {lower." 

Hearty eo-ofieration and eo-ordination is mqiossibJe wlnre mutual 
trust ami rfsspeet are wanting.” 

“ Assuming that the National (h>v<‘rnment is h.rmed, its first act would 
be to ent<T into a tnaty with the I iiit(‘<i Nations for defensive' ojieratioiis 
against aggr<’sMve ]>o\vers.” 'I’hun (iandhi proeeeiled to (‘Xjilaiii what with- 
drawal nn uns : ” Who knows that Britain’s ai eeptama* of m\ pro|M)sal 

will not by itself nuim an lioiiourable <-nd of the war resulting in a (diangi* 
('Veil in tlie UK'ntality of Axis powers, tlu^t allied IrtHqis might remain under 
a'tceaty vvitli the (io\ ('rnnunt of Lr('e India and at tin- I’nited Nations' 
exjiense lor repelling Ja|ianeHe attack and helping C iuna. inasniueli as tin 
jilirupt withdrawal ot all tlu' allied tianqis might resiilt in Jji}>an's oeeupation 
of India iiiul ( hma’s sure fall.” 

In these and nllur slateiiuiits wliieh Inter Ixeanie tin- subjiad of tierce 
aceuMitiiins by Lt>nl Lmlithgmv and Mr. Amery. CfUiullu laid tlowu eertiiin 


detiiute and me<»ntt st ible }>ropt>sitioiis, iiariudy, that India is heki 


(1) liv foret' by Britam as an ally in Imperialism. 

(2) that the war is being fmight for freeing eon([iUTed 
* idutehes of th<‘ Axis [iowcts. 


nations from 


(S) that the Allud nations which alTeet to bring alK>ut such freedom 


shouki fhemselv(‘s not be guilty of a like <|eprivution of freedom 
of isuintru's which tiny hud inviilved in this war of LilxTation, 


(4) that India is such a country and Britain is such an olTendcr. 
therefore, Britain and the Allied Nations fighting on her side, 
lack tin' moral basis bir the war they wage, 

(а) that India then must first Ix' freed and that will constitute their 
(Britishers’) morif! pedestal, 

(б) that a treatv should next Ix* made w ith India fixing the conditions 
on vvhieh British and the Adlied troops may continue during the 
w'lur in India, 

(7) that India will be thus saved by this orderly and well meaning 
withdrawal from anaijchy, that by withdrawal no physical 
’withdrawal of every lEnglishnian was meiuit ; ‘ I meant the 
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withdnfc^Jil Iinu>li iloniiuatHni aiuI ^ci every F.nuiishm4it» m 
Imim C44H vi>nvrrt hmis^lf mtu » fr«eiui : * wilUclmw * turitn* 

thi*l * thrrt- 1% IX* rt>^»ru left for negotiations in the for 

^ i^l ; ioiiulhi tliacl not vuy “ (herr is n*> iSM>in left lu thr 
pr*i»|w^siil lor it Ixlnkw 111 t*r nr|»otiutu*n. ns was alleijfrtl 1 >n 

(o»\ rrnint nt. 

(!S) that tin rt ai answer to the tieinaiuWor ivn a^^Tt^ inent of all tin- 

is furniNlx ti lu ifaiHilu s ktalnurut '* \ on do not iitsr'd tluosMivc n| 
V*! a siaM^ t*» fret hmt. ! hr sta\ r often hu^:rs llir i hams of slavrrv 
If f>art of India so huj^^s, it iI'ks not mean that tlir wln*lr of liuha 
shouhl r» fiiain t lu hasin vl ( onrTrss eontrinls that thr i'hjrctmj;* 
part as wtii as tlx <leui,nuinu! part must In* frct-ti ahkr iind 

at oner, • 

(i>) that Hntaiirs withdrawal will ^i\v a rt ality to India's mteriuil 
situation and hnn>: to^t^tlnr the \an<‘us i^Tou|*s in union nn<l 

i r j JmW sh Ip. 

( 10; that this step iiu*\ itself ]r.wi to a most hiUlourahle priK^r all r<Mim.! 
In makino tlus< startima statvrnenfs and d'niands of the Hritish, 
toiinilu oiiIa t!ijnkiru» alomi as h« !oms< if stat^al m one <d his arta IrI*^, 

r i>n, oji o 7 41*. h'’ ' I Intd not on en t xprfwioti Ip the wfuilr 

id *a »n i nund It is not \u\ natur* to work oiit and pro^iina- a tiiushed 

thuu' all at o{ms- Ih in.ikf s a s? at* fix lit oj HnnMhi\an Ix iphts, Paoille 

depths and rr- '.trial jerihs II Ws ent no fu<k n stone here of a drop tlt< re of a 
e|r.u<l (i'rvder*- and fak< them t'-r th«' w hoh- Mn so seint dint ions of a son! 
uridnuued^o th- uaokr r« eii o? stratott^ and tli j*k»nuike\ . wa-r*‘ tiM> iliiA/ima 
no{ oj/iv t > th» lnip«riahst nd< r^* that In lil swav e.\er India hut t*vc n to soiin 
o{ i.andin • ( wn * vd' aeu* s. Not that theri* vs t re rudual ddl* Tflua s hi tween 
out n'r* up .and aiiotiu r. hut the upproai h. of the tAo w mps difli feil as spirit 
iidler*' tr- in u f* Ihef 'lie evrnts at tin .Vllah.viead session of the .Ml- India 
( oiipr* (omm;tt‘f- ( Aj)rd Muv Ini'J/ as lias alr» ads hieit [wunteti ipit, 
trvi .ilt ii tiirsi’ dittf reina •' in appnrxo h ami utlitmhe (tatuilii s ahsrtier 
(r'un that mon].nt''Us ~,«^o.on add* d pr<ath to Ih* dithandt les. . Nor did the 
difheultn - «l^sap}k< ar m He aa i < < dum^ months. .Mthouph i»andhl s wordmjt 
was '!o! ae^*l ted at Ah dsah.el hy flu' N\orkU4,! ( oiniuittei', ye! tli** spirit 
e»f (ointifi! won m that th* Workinp iornmitt*'- and the A.lA C, drtahd 
up'U .idojdinp' an attitude of noi v lojrn? non et> «»jM'ra?ion ajjaiU'd anim'aihni^' 
Japainese artov , IVotrs^of ( .>upiands esunnn nt Uiat ” Fandd Nrhfil* 
it, appoarod, Inei protestrd that tlie wdedf I* iiour of (tandhi s draft waas 
Ml lavtUiT of Japan and rra^ahd a h* dad that tin* As:, powen. would Hin the 
w^vr a view rarln r pr^sentod I.n (»oveninnnt m tin nr hroehure on 
“( <rn;rri '^s H* sjHaisihiht} for Au;just I hsturt iHine* i rnfircdv mt.pbii-ed. 
Idralt s are h.r < ritansnn No draft is pe rh et inr hnal and its up* rj^rr tatiofi 
is the rnofo ddheult m tin- Hf*s» ma «>f the autlior tiuruH* diMu*sn»}oo It 
ts Well known how a conv (watiou of (ruin s sat o% rr tin* first hm sof ttoldsimlldn 
** Tniv eller 

Hemede, imfnendf d, nn lanehnly , iklow . ' 

And too, what Jawadi.iirh&} said was that tkr wordm4f ^as apt to lie 
mterpreUai m a parlnndar manner. The draU of a telep'ram is si riitim/x:<l 
in a variety iT wa\ s and examini^l from the siaml|Hant of vitrious rnisml/rpre ‘ 
lations. One^finh fnismnerpretatifm was eoniemplatotl and to fxr 

gtiarded agfainst hv Ji»wahttrlaL It wan the lejptunate funetion of the 
VVorkm^ Conimithe thm U> mtuIjiuzc all drafts. N</r was Ute Protmatm 
correct m that* “ Pandit Nehru had murrJidf red . (V'oh II, p. 29S) 
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rp lo this |K>iii( h(' ha^l (*ons!st<*ntIy prrai*h<^l violent resistaiiee to the 
Japaru*se unci In* had sjiokeis to that efTeet. when Sir StafTord OipfKs was at 
Delhi find even later Now he had suhsc rihed to non-v iolent non-ro-of>f*ratioii 
as the only me thcni of defenc e u^'ainsf invasion/' Did Javvaharla! offer to 
fij^ht the JupaneNe irresju-etiv e c»f what the Hritish did or said to India’s 
dc’niund ? If so tljere was no (piicrrel at all. Hut the quarrel fietween India 
and HntaHi had Ix r n there before the AlUihahad scssi(»n of the A. I. (/ C*. 
and continued to In- the reafte r. The threat of Ja})anese invasion petered out. 
The tiroader issue, liowevf*r, retnamed '\\’hat 'should India do to solve her 
firoblein of deliv* ranee from slaverv ' I’be tailurs* of the C ripps' Mission 
should lead to its own lojtjeal and inevitable eorollarv. India rould not 
sit with folded hands or stretch them <»ut in abject rneTidieanev. Nor would 
loud re rnonst ranees and Inn;^^ r« soliitions fn^diteii hcT rulers into purlinp 
w'ith [jower. She )iad no alteriuitive hut to interisifs her non-vioIent tijrht 
aj^ainst t!ie Hritish. Individual ( ivil 1 tisolHaiieiiee fiad already Iks ii tried 
on a Imnted seah* and for a iiriuted ohjective. Thoutth tlio eain]>aipn had 
Im-c'Ii csuidueted on a small Ncufr. yet it was orderlv and C'ven etfeetive. 
Jawaluirlal N« hru and Maulana .\/ad had hc'c n released on Iha-ernlxT drd 
(Ittil) alter over I t months' nnpristmmcmt and in less tlian tlma* month 
thenafter (rijijis visited India, 'rhree more rnf>nths had liardly elaj)Sf*d 
when a whole world of (‘vcuits tc»ok jilaee in the Indian political world. In 
July litt'J, th<* W’orkinjLf ('omnuttiv- ni<‘t at Wardha and laid tlu'ir plans for 
:i mass eamjKU^m. 

Hedwre pusMiq' oil to the events <d Juiv' 1 tth, we must iS'fer here to an 
im|>ortant (‘piscKle m (’onercss iustory relating to Shna* ( , Haja^uipalaehar/s 
attitude' teiwards (hindhi’s plans. He did not Klentifv himself with (oindlnan 
principles eent p<T ec'nt. W’e fiave already seen how he hrok<‘ away from the 
overrulmj^ authority of the jerincijdc* of non-\ loleia'c and in>w he lif^nan (<»' 
urj^e that th(' Muslim Lc'up'ue’s demand must he c-onipheil with in ordeT t‘> 
establish that umte'd and camimon front vvhieli the Hntish would tlien no 
Inn^cT h(‘ able to resist. He fiad hastily hedd a Party mcadinj,^ of the la-pisia 
tun* on th(‘ 23rd A[)ril in Madras and rushed tliroii^h it two rc'solut ions, 
oiu* m favour of (‘oiu’ealiipt I^ikistan and th(' eithe r in favour of refr^rminp 
the ('onj^m*ss Ministry m Madras, He mc»ved the lirst of them at tlie A. !.( .(/ 
at Allahabad and was di lVatc'd iiy an ov’erwhclmintjf majority (12(t to lo> 
v?lule ilvti sec'ond was withdrawn It was then that as a pe»sitiv'e statement of 
CcAPiprtsss ]>osition, that Slirtx' JajLfut Niinim Lai's resoiutieui whudi was not on ^ 
iShe a^^enda but was sjeonsoreei by ov er 30 mem)K‘r% was bn>n^dit m and passcnl 
(by 02 fot and IT a^^ainst) whieli stated tliat any projK^sal to disinte^frati' 
India by j.fivinj' liberty ti» any state' or territorial unit to seeixle from the 
Indian Lnion or Pede-ration would he' hijrhiy de tnmeMital te> the* Ix'st mterests 
elf the pc'ople of (he diffe'rent States aud Proviiu es and the eeeuntry as a whole 
and the roni»Tess c-annot nj»re«' to any such iiroposal." R, had already 
resij.^ned his nuinbershif) of the \><>rkinir ('eunmittee' in order to Ix' able 
to move the afor<‘said restilulion. And when he was defeated, nothin*' 
daunted, by gave notice that he would carry on his agitation on those lino. 
Bv July Pitli (1042) he was so self-assertive and relxJlious that at the instanee 
of Sardar \'allabhl)l\ai Patefl, IVesiclent. Parliamentary Hoard, (iandhi w rote 
to C. H. advising him to resign his memlx^rship of the Madras Legislative 
Assembly and even the primary menil)ership of the Cotigrc^ss. These he 
did on July 15lh. Hhulahhai j, Desai had also resigntxl his mernbc'rship 
«»f the Working Committee in the 1st week of July owing to ill-health. With 
this Imckground. we may now" proceed to study the developments of July 
1042. * 
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Tht* VV« rkai^ (\juinutttv ha 4 a in July Vi (mtu thr nth U* 

tlu** 14 th, It lurt in a triiMf* in >Hhiofi \Hinihi't prrvmUHl tn an 

anu*«UAl ^ Tinn' luul a^hhi unorthtMiox innnlKrs nf thr Wiirkiiu’ 

i^mriuttjr''f wcrt' timmii In IpirsNly Vmck on the liaiulhum ruU. A jvtiirin 
mfrrti tn the bixatst of oiu and aU. on thr «-vr of thr grent dt't'is^Kin t»f Auji^n^i 
for winch the July dt lilM nitK>nv IuhI j>avt*ti thr way. C'crUiin IvixHid 
^jonx, howr\«'r, wrrt" ixunmoii to Ixith India in iMUula^' rnftvhlrs 

ht r for hif ov\n drfrnrr. vajvart fn^in Ixun^r an r\ il in itsi'lf. For thr Mifrty 
of thr Wi>rl<l as well as for tlir ciuhn*; of Najrasiin, I'aM iMu, Milihirmn ami 
lni|M rmlism, BritKh Hul<' m India must end forthwith. XoJlhrr thr purMn! 
of thr {K>hc\ of noiornduirravMiirnt Hntam in tins war (U> 3 tt >H;pt to 
inV) Oct ) Dor the ^tmhrti rm*<h ration t»f JmliaX protest throujkdi a rainjvn^uv 
*»f IDdlvldu^d i isil 1 >isol v<‘dir4c»\ (ItiiU Oct. to luil Oct.), hiul .stirrrt| tic 
ronscimcr of jlntain. On thr ioi)trar\ (hr failure ot <'npps‘ Miasion l»sl 
to a rajuil ami wid« spread tm rrrtsr tdilhw ill towartls l)rit4%ui which, (In 
VV»ifrkjni^ ( ojninitt^"^/ frar<Hh would ]r;n[ tn liirii to a jutN.sivr arerptanr* 
Ijy the Imlmn j>«'<*plr of Jajeun s<' airj^’Tcvsion. 1 1 could only Iw" in nt ralir.rtl 
iiul t rtipdi mto |Koii:»\r towards Britaui hy Inijuni' Xmha to 

rrrl tin tflow nf frtrtloth. Nor dal tin* communal ddTcn ivcrs have a chanct' of 
Nitthiiunt so I0115.' as tin tlurd party contmuril to rxrrrisr ^humnation. 
rhr 0! withdraw. il of British tiov^ninn iit v\hs meant lo Ik' carricfl 

out wstli vshu h m its turn woiild hrlp thr tormatioii of a IVos iHuiinil 

i .ov critim n t . An tanrm st a|>]^«^d was madia, to (hr British tioNimnniit to 

ai aa pt t hr jiropovid, * 

IndiH^was rraliv iit ro.uds. 

'[ hf rrsoluth ii pjcssrd*i»v the Workme ( onmottr< at Wanllni in tir 
* I l oijd wrrk '-f Jplv. w- a-oci* wiitrh, tlnuitdi d had Dot takrii tin* coutdry h> 
surprise, was at thr samr tmn hus^al upr.n jiohrirx ami prinnpli^ ‘icf'mm‘,fl\ 
opposed to th' so hs whi' li thr VV'r»r|kuuf (’oTuniitlrr hud s\so|-u duniiji' tin 
pr<'\ lous ?firr« Vrufs din ( •tui.uess had ah'.avs aboar d sviup.athv with 
lln- drnnaTatU' pow » ; . and t inrcf«*rr\ W l? ll Mir ! rutr<l NafKfDH t le 

fhr war. aial rvpn sstai <1^ rh ar f< rtns Mn ir antipalhv to } aseistn and Na/axn 
ami in pursuati<*r *d t ho p>ln \. Mn- \\orkin^.f I 'omnuftr.' had err upu]« and , 
mloptr d an attitmh' <d in *11 r jubarrassmr nt of Mjr British m tins war, d In 
Ward ha Ufs^dutJon. hMW4V.<r. apjHrirtd to Im- rapaldr of Iw 111^,1 uiU‘r|»rr‘t4i# I 
in tin opjMoitr wa\ . I 4»r oiir iUiUi*, it was datrd l>y r« spuixihlc men iflii! 
for iiuiia tornpa;:r lirdain m av m anon xn.h nt campaadh woidd Im* pnirtic4il|y 
< \t^ itdni;^^ *in mx itiitioii to Jiipan to inxadr Mn* country and would a 
rev ersal of the jMdn y af inui rndiakn a iMnr nt . At t^rst -Mc'ht such #in inh^ 
prctatiou and such a rnlirism ap|K arr<i plausjhjr and Mn refore the r* Mdutnui 
must Im- cnuifinm d w ith a \ n w to na onciinu^ its w e»r *114^ w itl* the past avowaiJa 
V»f t he ( oUifTrS’s 

It IS true that Mn ( onijrrss luul ad<»pted tin j^diev .t( in*ii endKirraf^arncnt 
l>y j>o%l|>oniDjt^ ifx «*aiupai;.yii of ( iv d Disolwain nor till Nova ndw-r BtVh * r 
hir a ycfiT and two rm nMis stnec the v>nthrrak of tin war, ami the rea?^^>n was, 
Hs ima Iw-eu atiitcil l>v the rntu^s Mmfii*M iva's, Muil it had tyiupalhy with tin 
dcMnairatic t^rrmip of natn ny and h«»Mihty towi^rdv l axci'iun ami Nazi^iie 
it wa.y stateai when Indivadiuil (iv il Ihwihcdiener wax started on the xlo^an 

laxxcd ufMsn fri'e<lf>n> of sjMcch, Mn»t *t relaxt *1 tf% adhcnncc to the pnmu|ih* 
e f Him endsftrrawsnir nl. At the Mumc tune, howi va r, the cninjMUi^ni of <iv d 
Ihiad^etlieiice inati^iraled tn 0<*h>I>f‘r wax %f} j^eMnahcai and *m> well 

rc^*lati!Nl thsit w ho n ot. He i>nc hAfid. it ifiight )>r rcjtArdad m n hreach rd the 
pohev' of on the other Hand, it exposed it%dlf in the 

mticjumi that it wax^n eyewwih. Thr truth lay mjdwmy tictwren tlie two 

If, r, \ «i. a n , 
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Wtiewins in th»* fact tliat non cmlwirravsiiirnt uould not ^'o to the jxnnt of 
self-extinction. If this little explanation was l>ornc m mind, it would l><‘ 
eA»y also U} ufuh^rHtand the development of later events eulmmating in the 
VVardhtt Resolution of the middle of Julv\ Then* is a continuity of thought 
coursing along the st^ ps and stagt-s through which the* ( ongress had taken 
its campaign^ now of silent waiting, and now of unxiuys uujuiry, now* of gentle 
inroU^si and now of st<Tn revolt. -I>*t us examine this |w>Iicy and S€*e whether 
this culmination was not mevitalde. , 

It i% iinne<*essary to reiterate all thoM- ev(*nts that hud hapjwJUHl since 
the outbreak of the war in the way of mtiJ'rogatories and replies, offers and 
rejw'thins, as la twceii the Congress and (onernment and (iovernment and 
the Congress. . EVom tlje outset, the C ongress was ofTermg <‘(»-ojHratioii in 
the war fait ec>- operation, as a free and iMpicI j»artner m tin- M<*jssitudes of 
war and not as a sla\e. Tw<» <*ardinai things ha\( to be rrmeml>erc*d — tirst, 
that tin- ('ongress woulil not allow India to join a war without her cortsent 
and, si^eoiully. the <(»untrv's partuipat ion m the war emild only be based 
ujMUi the immediate recognition of the mde|)endenee of India and the admis 
sioii of the right of this aiK ieiit e<»untrv to deterimm* its own destiny and to 
{mrlieipab* in war elTorl, when it <*hose to do so. out of its own fr(^* will. 
'Hic r<K»na Offer was l»ut a step m this dirreti<*n. 'fhe negotiations with 
CrippH WHS the logical l ulmmation <>f tin* Rooiia Offer. ('ripj>s' visit proved, 
however, a diHap[K)mt ment to India as was wrll known forthwitli throughout 
the world. If the eons4*r\ ati\ e elements of jtntain still |)r(H lamM-d that the 
Cripfis’ offer wj»gi, the maximum limit t<» w hich sin ( ould go, one could only 
interpret it as t!ie diehanl cry of a nation that would not learn a 1/ sson from 
its past. The re.sult of ('r»pps’ \ isit was a gam fo Hntam and not to India, 
for Cnpps gained four ponds for his eouidry : naim ly, 

(I) 'Hie ta<it consent <d’ tin* C ongress tn a temporary arrangement 
under whi<di India would agriv to lx* a Dominion with the right 
to 

(‘J) India's siknd assent to the mmusliate political solution not 
eornprisiug th<* |H‘oplt‘s of the States. 

(;i) India's passiNf ae((ui<*seen<e to ea< h side making its statement 
on the qiu'stion of Pakistan without either committing itself 
' to a dt huilt* deeiMon. and tinaliy 

(V) 'Hu* aj)pn»\al, tor tin* tmu* btung, of tlu* C ongress to a <li\ ision 
of [xovers during tlu' w ar under Defeiiet', 

All thi*s<' I'oneessioiis. if \\c may so term them, since lapsed altogetlu-r 
so far as India was eomerneii, and it is not likely that in anv s<henie of 
iiegotiatimis that Kngland might .set <»n bH>t m the future. sh(‘ would take 
up the threads of past jKUirparh r at their broken ends and try to continue 
them. After the departure of Sir Stafford C ripps and the e\ cuts that followed 
it, India's path of duty was clear IxTore her vision. Let us study the situation 
briefly. 

The iKMiibingof C’cM'anada ami Vizagapatnm t<H)k place on April G, 194*^?'* 
during Cripi>s' sta>* in DcIIm. The evacuation t>f Madnis and the town*)^ and 
the cities along the eastern tx>axt <»f India was done at the instance of the 
authorities and was the immediate eonsecpienee of the Imrnbuig and the 
sighting of the Japanese ships in the winters of the Bay of Bengal and the* 
iH>nsequent panic whi^ spread from TrincomaU^e m Ceylon to Calcutta. 
It was taken for grantea that India would .shortly l>e invaded by the JajMinese. 
What was* JiKlta to do under the oircumstances if the enemy should invade 
this country T Should she resign herself to her fate like the dhoht/s donke>* 
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tliAt wa^ t*v the ucw% <»f Hair to or wuv Iiulia ti' 

prrptktr hrtM'lf f**r sierty rentsiAnev thr thrt’aU’Jit'^J in\a?aon a.iui thr 

itMTatriuiij! mviulrr ? TIxjs is not a matter It %vas m> nuhtarv 

affair, ft»r India was a vtmnj^r lw*|h to slmit^y and nuiitary taetirs. Slu 
Jtiad no weajHnns. There was murh l««oi%r talk aiiont the tifne that liulmn^ 
should otTrr ^irnlla against thr J»|Miiirs«'. Hut jifurnlin warfitrt^ rould 

i»nlv t»r ciUTird tun with thr' aal t>f wrajHUis jaiid India hail no wcajHnisoii tin 
\’irrfs'\'s own julnusstv*n. for hr sViitrd that thrrr wrrr not i-mmi^h Wrajams 
m thr rountrx rwu for tfir trained aninrs Thcrrftnrr’. xjurrilla warfarr wa** 
an ini|M*s\d»iht \ . a|mrt frinit 4txt‘ roll ol v joirni't and nun violrnor. 

rhiTr were two rournrs »r|wn l>rfr»rr thr €s>uiitr\. a strrn |>s\ rholojjirnl and 
moral rrsistato r to thr tnvudrr or a siU nt sutvinissjon thr rnriu\ . Thr 
|»n*hlrtu W HS. tlirn forr. a pNV «dit'|o^»ral t»nr aiid only i }>sy« hi^ojjirul tipproarh 
wi»\il<{ save thr nation frojo thr uttifud*' of hrlplr ^snr-'.s and iiiipotnu'r whtrh 
has Ihm II nuTlurril jn thr ro\intr\ for owr 150 \ rap'' Hm* wji,s Itnlm, thr 
\ irtini of an old and lori^» standing! svion. whirh was askea! siimtly ti* 

rreoiH il' In r^rlf to tt an<l. at thr vano' tini*r In rr v\hs un mvathr tlirratniinu 
tfir iiuasioii f hi crMintrx a^anist wlnrh thr id<l waittixl his sii tim 

to protrst tuid to tijdit for all that India wa% Wi*rth Now, thru, it rafUr ti> 

thi^ that India rutist an rpt h< r past slaxrrs unroin|>liunin^l\ hut nnmt 
protest Hi'anist th» now slaxt rs with all ht r nujidd and nuun. anu with ail hrr 
st rrnjk'tl* iiinl spirit I his w as i* pss rhoU jvt mi|w»ssihiiit \ I'** suhnnt to 

past ssion hfrrds tin spirit *‘f sidmussion to future s\K>n as well 

It t lir fatr o1 ItHini was to Iw sdrlit sutTrfanrr irf (lir p»es| rlK'rimrhtUrtil s 
u|a»ii hrr ^h^rt^ . tiii-n thr 'same fatr would imtnrall) Ix’ ronsidiTial hv Indiuini. 
lon^ aiarfstmnrd to th<‘ d<*f'trtnr of prr ilrstinntion, as ilu'tatin^ an ripiallv 
silint rria nH'dsit s^ni to thr f'oiminr inisfortunis of hfr 'riirrrforr, not to 
ri sist Hrdssh wk't^frssion v%as ti* in\ ifr Jajmiirsr invasion. Krallv thru, thr 
( onsrress rain#’ to a r<*ii' liision whirli wa-s just thr revrrsr of liir rhafifr 
And thws ronrluiion was arriv»ai at itv judj^uH! tin- proldf^m not fr<»ni li»r phyiucal 
standjMiint, for that w t\ India liad no plan* or pt rsonalit \ , no jndr|K'iulrril 
or iirh p<'nd'f»t mrans. i>ul h\ a |>S) rholojoral approarh to it, It 
was not inrr#*!) [>s\ i h '!< '^n< al l»ut rthu'al also in Jls rhanirtrr. for it w as 
thr inaj} in t hr sf rrrt, onM'phistuHtrd h\ Knydish rdnration anil ihr j»ri/*rs 
and prrfrrmrnts that it hronj^dit in its train, that had to answer tbr 
I or /Trss and h?s answe r was plain, nanirlv that iij^ifrcssion was aj^^jt^ssion 
wiirilor it was old or tn'\v uiui th»rr louhl In* no lhouj»ht of rrsistinji thi’ 
ro w while thr soul of man v%as lH ini.j stirmi to its wrv di pths in 

protest axffiinst thr old, 'Mils is tijo rejiK to those that ask lljr i|UrA>tion 
v^ hrthrr thr ( un^rrrss has not lM’tra\rt| its own axowals and pr i net | lien. 
NiUi rndmrrivssinrntf is vrrv' twit non rj dmrtassinrnt rannot tw* 

uMilatrrBl Mir ( onj^Tf ss sfrr»vr its la st not to mdiarrass Hritain Init 
liritain was i-ontinuallv rmharTassiiu/ thr rountrv am! t hr most liiftU'iilt id 
these cndmirassinentH arosi' w illi tlir ihn‘atsof rnnny invasion What should 
she do in this < risis f Sin* w as irnpatixi u[x»n Itn tionisof A dilmiiuji and 
not rasdy lyrt nd of a dithrult situation witlioyt taking' a firm and hnal 
drciwin. t 

Hut to thr carrfui riBiirr of thr ri^tbohition who is lad rarnrd away h> 
the first ini|iTessK>m rrrati’if in hi* mind hv thr ri*|H/rts that had rr^Mdir^l him,' 

• t w'a.s rV'Klrnt^liat thr rrsoiutwm of tlir Working Tonirnif in* wav not aa yet an 
immrdiatr rail to arms Th«' C ofnmitti:*r had n^staiodil^ rasr w ith thr ulnuiwl 
MxruiHiJouimrss ana %*:U ”sj>cet and hmi j^onr thr Irh^th of pirnulini^ with 
the Bntijxb Govrmin^it/’ to arreiit thr hi^rhfy junt oro{x»aal of tiK (kitigreiii, 
'fhe demand was tlu*t India should Im* rid of the inrubus of forrijfn lianitftiitioti 
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by the British withdrawinj^ their nile with j>r<KHlwUh It wa> not with^ji^o<xi- 
will tliat Britain withrlrew from Malava ur Siiiga|K*re or Burma. Britain's 
withdrawal was forced at the jx>int of the bayonet and the people of thos<^ 
three countries were later subject to li double attack, -on one side by Japan 
and, on thf* r>thca* sKh*, by itrilain herself. Th(‘ result w as that these countriej^ 
were toSMd ttl>out from fullar to jxist and subjr'eted to buffers incidental to 
and rcKuiting from <f>nfbct with jM>th xind it was thk that generated ill-wdl 
in tlwun toward'^ l>oth. India was anxious to avoid sueh a contingency, and 
therefore, exhorted luigland to save India from the miserable fate that has 
* overtaken Jhcr sist< r (ountnes m South East Asia, Afbr all. to withdraw 
from India w'ould be an a< t of justic<* in itself and one wholly in conformity 
with the ideals and the av()wais uss<K‘iated with the war. 

Here may ap|>ro|>fiat<*l\' 1 m‘ ineorporatcil the Working t ommitt< e s 
resolution of July luVg. 

f Resolution passed by the Working Committee at Wardha on Julv 
11,1942: 

l^v<‘nts hapjwning from dfiy to<lay, anti the ex[)erit‘ner tliat the })eo[)k‘ 
of India art' passing through, coniirm the oj>init»n of (ongre^smen that British 
rule in India must end immediately, not merely In'eause loreign domination, 
even at its fxst, is an evil in itself and a eonlmumg injury to the subjet t 
|>cople, but iK'eavise India in bondagt: ean play no efTe ti\(* part in defending 
herself and in affeetmg the fortunt •> of the war that is drsolating humanity, 
-r The freislom of, Indui is thus neet'ssary not (mly in the interest of India hut 
also for the safety of the world and for the ending of Xa/jsni. Eas<'isiu^ Militirisni 
and other forms of unpirialism, and the aggression of one nation over another. 

Ever since the outbreak of the world war. tin* C'ongress lias studiedly 
purs'Ui*d a jMiln’v <d‘ inuioanbarrassment . lOven at tin* risk of making its 
Satyagruha nn'IlVi t i\ t', it delilnTately ga\ <' it a symbolic tdiaraeter. in the hope 
ttuil this [H)ln’y ot' inueembarrassnnait . < arri< d to its logical extreme, would 
be duly apfireeialed and tliat real povvtT would 1 h‘ transfernd to popular 
rcpresc'iitatu es, so as to ( liable tin* nation to makv its fullest eontriimtion 
towanls the reaiisatiCm of Imman freodom throughout tin* world, whieh is m 
danger of Ix ing cruslnsl. It had also hop<d that iiegativel) nothing would 
he (loin* whitdi was culeulat<'d to tighten Britain's strangleiiold on India. 

Tlu‘s(* liojies liave, how'ever. be<‘n diisln*d to pieces. The alxirti ve Oipjis 
IVojKisais shovvtal 111 tin* eU arest possible manner that then' was noehangem 
the British (b»vermneiit*s attitude towards India and that tlie BVitish hold 
on India was in no way to be relaxed. In the negotiations with SirStaffonl 
Cripps, CongTf‘ss rcpn*S(‘ntativt‘s trnal their utmost to achicx'c a minimum, 
consistent with tin* national demand, but to no avail. This frustraticui htis 
resuiUd in a rapid and widespread in<*reasc ill-will agiiinst Britain and 
a growing satisfaction n* the success of Japanesi* arms. The Working Com 
mittee view thi v d('velop aeiit with grave ajiprchension as this, unless checkwt 
-will incvitidily lead to a jmssivc a<'eepUuice of aggn*ssion. The CornmitUc 
liold tliat all aggression must be resisUnl, for any submission to it must mean 
tEc degradation of the India^i people and the continuation of their subjection, 
-The CongreSvS is anxious to avoid the exjH'rience of Malaya, Singapore and 
Burma and d(xsin*s to build up resktance to any aggression on or invasion 
of India by the Japanese or any foreign power. * . 

Tlie Cbngress w'oi^d cliange the present ill-will against Britain into goexi 
will and make India a billing j>artner in a joint enterprise of securing freedom 
for the nations and peoples of the world and in the ^ials and tribulations 
which accompany it. Tlxis is only [Kissible if India feck the glow of freedom. 
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llir Con|>rre^'!‘ hjavr trii*<i tlirtr to nUntt a 

sc4utKm of the rtmxrriunal tangle. But thxs hii« l>een luatle in\|x>'i^thle hy the 
ptr^tiiee of the ft>reign Power whose long ri't'txrtl has Wen tt» j>ur*vue rt lenllesvly 
tW pe^lH'V of diviile And rule. OtUy after the emling of foreign t)t«miniiti(>n 
jind inirr^eiitKiii. ean the present uiirt*^»ht% giw pUee ti> reaht\, Hiui the 
l»eople of India, WWiuguig to all grouf's and parties, fnee Tndui's j*ovt»lrn\^ 
i^nd isolve tWrii on a mutually agn'ett Wsis. I'ho prevt-n! |K»htiei*l parties, 
ft»ffn<*d €*hieJly with a view' to altaret tJie atfentHUi of atul inllaenre the Hnt>sh 
Power, will thru ^»rol>#ihl\ rtase fo funethui. For tiir tirst tune in In<liH ^ 
iustory, rt'ahMjtioii will roiue honir thnt prunes, jaginliirs, /iumiuhirs. liiul 
pmfxrtiiel and monifn! elavse%, drue their wealth tind projH'rty fnun Uie 
workers ui the hrkls and factories anti elsewhere, ti» whtmi essetitiallx iHiwer 
and authority nuisl lx long. On the withdravtal t*l Hnfish Hide in India 
resjxmsilUe nun an<i women tjf the will et»me ittgether to fortn a 

IVttvisioual (otvrrnnn nt. n'presentato e t>f ail Hn|>*»rtan( sretioinsi of the|>eople 
«d India, whuh will hit«r t h sehenn wherrh\ a ( <»nstitiient Assrinhly 

eafi Ih" i‘onv< net! in onh r to jirepare n eonvtjtufion for the go\ ernniriit of 
India tie< rptahh' to all st etuuiv of tht' people. H< prt sentatn es of Free 
India and irpresenta! n es of (»rt;tt Britain will toufer l<»gt*lher ft»r the 
adjUsUiienl of future relations and for the <o ojxration of the tw>» countries 
a** fciihes in the t oiuneui task of me 'ting aggr* vsion. It is the rajrnest desire 
of *h<* ( ongrevs to enable India to resist aggression etTe< t|\rK with tllC jKXiplrVs 
ujntixt will aful slrt‘ngth )»< himl it. 

In making th*‘ propo,;*! tin* withdruwnl »♦! lintnli Bulr from India, 
the ('oiigTevs ha^ iio drs.jrr whatMK'Ner to rnnharrass (ireid Britain or the 
Allifxi Powers in their prosecution of the war. or in anv win to inroimigc 
a(fgTr*ssion on India (»r un n nseil pressurf' on ( huia l»\ the Ja|>jincseor aii\ 
other power iiss<%inteti with the ,\ms group. \or dots the (ongrt-ss mtend 
to Jeopardise tin' defrnM\(' t apaeifv ot the Alheit Powers l lu’ ( ougress t% 
tlnrtfori ajLfTrif ahU* to the stationing of t In armed forees of tin* Alins m 

should tin \ NO desir^ . in order (o warti oH and resist Jft[*ain st* or uthcr 

aggri’ssion, and to pisUet t and help ( htivu. 

The projw^sal ot wilitdrawal of the British Pow» r jroiu hnlia was never 
mtt'iid'si to mean the plo-'iial v^jtlulrawal of ail Brihshifs from Itidm. arul 
certjsiiiily not of those who would nuiki* India tln ir home and live there as 
eiti/cuis ami ns espials with the others. If sin h withclrawal takes idiur with 
giwnlwil}, !t Nvouhi result 111 e Uahlishuig a stable Pro\ iMofial (•o\a^minent 
tu Imlia >*iid eo operation l^ fwe< n this ( ,on < rmneiU and tin I lut/al Nutioris 
m resisting aggression ami lielpmg ( lima 

The ( ongTess rtsiiises tliAt t luTe iiuiv 1 n’ risks invobfti m Midi a coun^e. 
Such risks, howe\f*r, lunse to Iw fae#*d Ia anv country iis order to iM'hieve 
freedom and, more espef lally at, the present iTit .ejtl jnnt ture, in ord^T to 

save the country and the larger extuse of fre* <|om lie w orld toa r from far 

grmter risks aiul |venK, 

VVhdr, therefore, the ( ongress IS lUipatient to ae|n< \e the national 
purpne, it w ishes to take m> hasty step ami would like to aMcd, in so far m 
IS pAsddr, any course c^f action tfuit might » .mbarmss the I nitcd Nalauw 
The Congrt'ss would plead with the British Po« < nn rpt (lie v( rv reasonable 
and jUst pfojxeoi) hrmii macle. not only in the interest of India but als^* llial 
of Bniatn ari<l^«^f the rause of freedom to whieli the I 'rufrd Nations firoeUnrti 
their adherence. 

ShimkI, how ver, his a}>}>eal fail, the CongreM ciumot view without 
Il>e ifRAvest apprehrmion the e«>n t in tmtKiii of the prr-setit state of affair*, 
irn oKdng a progresiiiye deterkiratkrn m (he and weakening of Ifidia^* 
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will and power Uf resist The Congress will then be reluebintly 

compelica to utiline all the n<in- violent strength it might have guthert'il since 
1920, when it adopted Non violence as part of its policy for the vindication 
of political rights and IdKTty, Such a wide^f>read struggle would inevitably 
be under the leadership of (iandhiji. As the issues raised are of the most 
vital and far reaching irn}>ortance to the people of India as well as to the 
[>cople» of the United Nations, tlie Working ( orumiitet* refer them to tin 
Aibindia Congress Committee for final decision. For this pur[K»se the A J.C.C . 
will meet in Bombay on the seventh of Augtist. IU42. 

In this connection ore- mav rrcall what l)e \ alera had said to Britain 
in 1925 : 

** Your bi^m ful inf!uene<“ on the past has Ix en responsit)le b)r jxilitK ai 
divisions in this eofintry Hernove that inihiencr. It is a thing that 
you ought to do bir juste-e's sake. If yr»n d'> it you deserve no thanks 
whatever for doing jnstiee, but yet Iw-i'ansf- ther*^ are in oiir country 
a political minority who wish to have ass'><*iat ion with y(»u, we are ready 
to m(*et the flesire of that minority on the eondition that tie- rninoritv 
vviii give loyal allegiaiH-e to this nateui as a single Statf .” 

Britain rejieatrdly iinieMnued the fact that she is giving independence 
to India irunjediately after tie- \var. Britain, then forf*. )iad to ajiswer two 
(juestions. Will BriUun s chances of r< cci\ ing the In-st of India’s help Iw- 
tietter wh*Mi sle- makes India a willing partner now and here m the war 
cfTort by making her a fre<* nation ? Or. wdl she get large help by forcing 
India's participAlion as a slave nation in this gigaiitie vvar etTort without 
which Britain would feel naturally weaker ' 1‘here <-an only be one answer 
fnmi any thinking person l)i> today what vou need and not ))ostjM»ne it 
till tomorrow. 'Fhe postfxun-nn nt will only r<‘sult m genera’ ill will, suspicion 
and apathy. 'Flu- ( ongre’ss resc.Iution Im^ made n«» s(H’r( t of. what the- 
Congress considers to Im-. the meluiation of tie- mass of tin- fHjpulation as 
ladwceii Japan and Britain, Now, th*- ( on^iTess is sun-ereK anxious to ligiit 
the gerural feeling so des<Td>e<l in tie* n-solutem with all its strength. If 
you want to df stroy a t ertam passion in a ju'rson.Nstu must sul>stituh‘ for it 
an ccpialiy compelling or a still mori- overriding passion. 'Fhe man tlial 
should be weaned from lus alcohol sh<*uld be treated t«» tea or eolTee. If the 
uiireasoiuible inelmation e»f tie* Indian populaet- towards Japan is to 1 h^ 
sulKbied. tliat passion la-got It ri of prt jiulice. disgust and hatr4-d, must la 
replaced by a countt-r passe>n w hu'li eiigag< s tie* alVeeflons of the Indian 
jH'ople and ajiptals to tle-ir muels much more uitimaleiv tlian anvtiung ebt-. 
Such a passion is the jiasse.n for one s own indeix-ndenete 

Tell the Indian pts>j)le thiit they are free, free as air. free as the bmls- 
III Uic sky and the livli in tiic sea, and they wsajld be willing ti» saerdiee their 
all ill onler to sup(K»rt their t>wri fn-edom wlneh must hr prott‘ct*xl as much 
against the invasu)n of a new aggressor as frt>m tlie tentaclt-s of an oki 
occufvant. This is liio rationale and tins k tin* psychology of the Working 
Committee s r<*solntion c»f July 1942. Whether the mass aetimi that has 
visualistri in the ofa-raUve clause of the rt'soiutiou is desUiu-d to come 
into iHung dejKuids largely ^i|K>n England's own wisd^irn and fon*sight. It 
IS U|> to Britain tt» avoid this tmnplicalion at a criitical stage in Britain’s 
history' as well as India's and it is up to Britain's auk's wh<nn India cannot, 
of c<>urst\ dbre<^fiy address in the matter, to intercede and dA Ylieir best tt> 
ensure Uieir own victory by engtiging the millions of India luid her untoki 
resources on the side of the United Nations. In the World War I, it was a 
crime to address America. Now it is a weekly' hapfarnmg ever since Col, 
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JohnM'n set foot in Ddiu on AjinI 3, li m not ln<|i» Unit vniTCJuis 

.InicncH but it is Americji that apjKmls to India t*) put forth Itultu's Ixst 
f ffcirt on thr side of the denuK'nitio nations. In the first World War* (UMi IH) 
when Mrs. Besant had sent Mr. and Mrs, llotehner to i^rt'sident Wilson U* 
jfckad India's ease, Mr. ^fontajjti red w but in 1942 C'ol, Johnson, 

the pcrM>nal envoy of President Hmwvelt. addrt'sstni India saying*, 

‘ Oh j^hkI of India, pi e us your eonHdene<\ as we will gn r 

you ours/ 

It IS for Britain and America to influence eae'h other in Uie dir<*etion 
efT<H'tin|: sj>eetlily and m the fullest ineasiire. India’s emaiiciimtmn from 
the grip of Uie British and. latterly, from that of * the An^lo-Amerieiui 

i ornmonwealth.’ That Mould sixnire virtorv* for tiie AHu^s and save Britain 
iud Inilia much avoidable nysery luui bind them*top*tlier by indiHsohiiilt* 
IK'S of mutual repird. 

T)i»‘ laps^' of wellniydi t\v(» months smee this resolution wiia jiaastHi 
.tn«I the e\rrits that hapjKUud durmjtj this interNal left no alternative to th«' 
A.rC C* that met m Bombay toapprovr «*f and rudoTHe the Workiiiff ( om- 
mittee's r«s*>lulion and juiss it in substantially the same i(|0pia^e though 
with small difTrrenres m the nature of rinjihasis and elardieiFioil. 

RFSOi rnON PASSKD BY THK A I CC. ON /MJOlhST 7 A 8 
1942 IN BOMBAY 

On the Recommendafiofi of the Workin^i (aim/Tdltee. 

‘Tie All India (^uipess (‘iuumdttc' has given the most <'arrful 
» urisid« rut jon to the rt frrenee imwle to it by the NNOrkmg ('ommittee m their 
resolution <i;*te<L July I i. 11142, anti to subse^juent events, ineluding the 
dovelopinriit of tlie M ur situation, the ut t4‘ran«‘i4» of resiHUiHible KjK>krHrnrn 
if the Bntisii Ciovrrnmriif, an<l the eommrnts and eritn isms made in Imlia 
Oid al^romi. rie* t'oinnnftee appr^nt^s of aiul rudorses that resolution tyui 
is (4 opinion that es* nts s'ibs4S|urn! to it !ii\e gui ri i! further justifh'ation. 
and lia' « made 0 eh af that the mmushatr ending id' Jintish rule m India is 
iM urgeit heerwity, IwUli for the saki’ <»f llldui and for ^he MJeet*s^ ofthr CaUSf 
the I fi/eii Natioiss. lie* eontmuation of that rule is ib*griwlmg and 
' rde» hin.g India and nniking her progressiv ris h ss eapalile ot d* f» ndmg hi rself 

ii 1 of < oi'txihut mg to tile eause of world fn eiioni. 

1 he ^ ( ’ommittee has viewed with ilismav the ib ti rioiatiou of the 
’tuatfon on the Russian and ( lunrse fronts and lonveys to the BusNiian aiul 
t hmeso jM'ojdes its high ivppreiuat loll of their lieroism m defeUee of then 
fna'ilom Tins mereasing p< ril rnaki^ it ineumlM iit. on all tfiose who stxiv# 
for freedom arul vv ho Hvinputhise 'w ith the v ietunn of agt^ession, to i Xfimun 
the iouT datjous of the jw»ijrv so far |)ursUiajhv the Alhiil Nations. wIuchhA\e 
"id to rejHatenl and disastrt>us fadure. It is not hy atihiring tii siK'h aims 
araJ j>ohe f-. and metlads that failure ran h<- eoriv i rf i d intfmueeess, for past e> 
|K“rteriee has shown tliat failure is mhiTent in tin m. Tfiese |H)heieti have lieen 
not ou freedom murh as on the dommilion of suh|ret and colonial 
ft>untrirs. and the eiuilininition of the imf>swiahsl trmljtion and nirtiKxI 
rhe of emjure, insU‘iMi of adding to tht strength of the ruling Power. 

Ims fx <>>me a burden and cur jie. India, the eiassie land of imKhTii irn|K;TiaImrii, 
ha.s Ix^eoine tfte crux of tlw? <|ucslif>n, f<*r by the* freedoiii of India will BriliiMi 
and the Nn* >ns I>r judged, and the ja-oplea of Axia and Africa lag 

filled with lK»pe and euthusiasm. The < nding of British rule in thia country 
IS thus a vital and i^nmediatc on which dc*p<*nil tlu* future* of tine war 
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and the j^itcccsH of freedom and democracy, A free Irntia will assure this 
success by throwing ail her great resoure -s in the struggle for freedom and 
amimt the aggression of Nazism, FiiscLsm and Imperialism. Ihis will not only 
affect materialiy the fortunes of the war, but will bring all subject and 
oppressed humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
Nations, whose ally India would lx*, the moral and spiritual leadership of 
the world. Iiuiia in Ixindage will eontmue to he the syrnlx)! of British 
imperialism and the tfiixd of thaV iinfKTialism will affect the fortunes of all 
the Unitcii Nations. • 

llic peril of today, therefore, necessitates the mdependenet* of India 
and the ending of Hrilish domination. No future proniisf's or guarantt^^^s can 
affect tlie prmmt situation or meet that i>eril. Tin y cannot prcHiuee the 
ne<!dcd [>sycho|ogical idTcct oa the mind of the masses. Only the glow of 
rrc<xlom rum' can ndease that energy and eftthusiasm of millions of {>eopie 
which will imiiudiately transform tlie nature of tlie war. 

7’he A. I. C. U. therefon* rejreats with all emphasis tlir demand for 
the withdrawiil of the British Power from India. On thedeelaration<»f India’s 
iiide|X'ndcnce, a Pn)vhiootil Covc-rnment will 1 h! formed and Free India will 
Irccomc an ally of the United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and 
tribulations of the joint eiiterfirise of the struggle for freedom. The Provision- 
al Government can only be fornu^l by the co optTation of tfio pnru-ipal 
parties and groups m tlu* country. It will thus l>e a composite governrm nt 
representative of all important seetions of tlu* peoph* of Uidia. Its primary 
fuiu*li<»n.s must be to defend India jukI resist aggression with all the armeci 
as well as flu non-violent fore s a! its command. t<)geth(*r with its Allied 
[lowers, to promote the vvell-bt ing and progress of the w'orkt'rs iri the fields and 
fiictoriesandcbewh-re, to whom ♦ sscntially all powerand authoritv must l)elong 
The Ih^ovisional (iovernment will evolve a seluuiu* for a (’on^tituent Assembly 
which will prepare a constitution for the (iovernment of India acceptable 
to all seetions of th • [> oph*. Idiis constitution, according U> tlie Congress 
view, sliould Ik* a federal one, w ith the largest measure of autonomy for the 
future relations l>etwt‘cn India and tlu‘ AIIi( d Nations will Ik adjusted by 
representatives of all these free countries eonfcrruig together for their mutual 
advantage and for their co-ofxaration in the c‘ommon task of resist mg aggression. 
I^ViHalom will enable India to resist aggression (*fTeetiv<‘ly with flu* people’s 
united will and strength lH*hiiid it. 

Ihe freitlom of India must be the symbol of and prt*lude to this frt'edom ^ 
of all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma; Malaya. 
Indo CliiiUi. the DuU li Indies, Iran and lra<} must also attain their (‘oniplete 
freiHlom. It mu.st 1 h? clearly uiiderst(x>d that such of these countries lis are 
under Jai>anesc control now must not subsequently Ik> placetl under the rule 
or control of any other Colonial Power. 

While the A. I, C. C. must primarily be concerned w ith the independence 
and defence of India in this hour of danger, the Committee is of opinion that 
the future peace, st*curity and ordenxi progress of the world demand a 
World Ftxleration of free nations, and on no other basis can the problems of 
the modern w-orld bt? solved. Such a World F«xh ration would ensure the 
freedom of its constituent nat^biis, the prevention of aggrt^ssion and exploitatk>ii 
by one nation over another, the protection ofnational minorities, tlie ad vance- 
ffient of all I>ackward areas and peoples, and the {>ooling of the w'orld's re«>urces 
for the common good of all. On the establishment of such a World Federa- 
tion. disarmament would l>e practicable in all countries, national armies, navies 
and air for^ would no longer be nccesaary, and a World Federal Defence 
Force would* keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 
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An iiKlepMidrnt Indin would jjiadly join fiUch ii \Vi»rki Fodcrntum 
ami c^voperat^ on an cqun! basis with other nations in the soluluni ni 
international problems. 

Such a Ftdemtion should l>e ot^n to all nations iiht^ vvitli its 

iundamcntal principles. !n v iew of the war, how«’vcr, the Fcxhtalitui must 
inevitably, start with, tha I'nited Nations. Such a step taken now will 
have a nu*st powi^rfiil efrt*ct on the war, on the jHH>|>les of the Axis countries, 
and on tlir j>eace to ts>iiu‘. 

The Committee rrjrret fully it'ahses, however, tiiat despite the tra^ie 
ohI o\ erwheliTun|:» If-ssons <»! the war and the fK-rils (hat overhang; the wi^ritl 
the ^ivernments of few countries are yet prejuired to take this me\ itahh 
. step towards World Federal i<m. The reuetioas of tht‘ Hntish Ciov eminent 
wind the luisj^udeil eritieisrns of the fon ipi press also make* it dear lliat even 
the obvious (hrnand for fiidia’s nuie|H‘ndenef' is resistixl, thouf;h this ha^* 
l»een made t'ssentiall) , to mei't tin* {»rt*s<'nt pnl aiul to enable India to defend 
hersidf and help China and Hussia m their Inair of I’hr Commit t(’t^ 

s anxmus not to embarrass m any w.iy the defeius^ of Cliina or Hussia» whose 
tre<aiom is preeanis and noi^t 1 h‘ prs-st'eveih or to jcs>|>aradise tlir defensive 
< tparity of the t inted NatiMn>. Hut tie |M*nl prows lH)th to India and tht^^ve 
nations, and iiuietion and subnussion to a foreipn admimslratitui atthisstape 
IS not only depratlinp indi i .ind redu inp her eajmeity to ch lend lierself and 
rs*sis‘t appTt'Ssion, but in no answer to that ptcovinp |K*nl and is iu> serv n:e to 
the |H*oj>{e> ot the Cmtrd Nations. 'Fhe earnest ap|KUvl of the Wiukilip 
( ommitt»^“n to ( rt'at Itril iin and the Ciute<l Nations luis so fur met withno 
r<\NjHmse. and the erituisms nuuie m many tompn quarters have shown an 
i!.nioran<'e f'f IndiaN iiiul Uie world’s laasl. aiui souietnueH t veii liostililv 
to India’s fmstom, v\ hi< h is sipniheant a mentality domination and 
rw^etal superiority Vhieli <‘aruH»! Ih* tolerated l)y a i^rond people eeuiseious of 
their sfreiiptli and of the justu'e of their c‘ause. 

"i’he A, I. C . C. would vet npHiii, at this lust nnuneiil. in the interest 
of world freetlom, n ne w this a|qx*al to Hritam ami the l-mted NatiiUili. 
fhit the ( (unnultei' fi elj that if is no longer justified m holdmp the nation 
liaek frmii emleavourinp to nvsert its vvill apailMlt an nwjM*r)Hhst and autho- 
ritarian povertuiH iit v^ha h tlominateN c»vrr it aiul |»revc nts it from funetion 
np in It- fiwn inl< r«‘sl anti m fht* interest i>f humanitv . The Comnntt<<' 
resolves, therefore, to siiiietion f‘»r the v indw ation of India's inalienable nphf 
tt> fr t'llom and inde|Huiden< t*. the startinp tif a mass strupple on ntui \ loleitf 
[ines on the waiest p<x\sible seaie. so that the eiuintry mipht utilise all tin* 
non vioient streripth d has palhen'<l diirmp the last twenty I we» years of 
peaceful strupple. Suefi a strupple must iiieviUihly l>e under the leadershqiof 
l>ai^iihiji and the Ct>mmittee retpiesfs him to tak ' tin leatl and puide tin 
nation m the Kte]>s to l>e taken. 

llie Committee npfM*aIs to the jM*oj)Ie of India to face the tianpers * 
and h&itlships tliat will fall to then lot with einirape and endurame, and 
to Kfddi topether under the leadership of (•aridluji, and earry out his mstrue 
tioiLs as diMuphnetl of Imiian fret d»»rn. They must rernemlKr that 

non-violence is tiie basis of thw rnfivcrnent. A tune may i-omc when it may 
not in* |a>ssd>lc to tssur ifistructiom or for inslrflctions to reach our j)co|)Ie, 
and when no CVinpress Committet s can function. When thiw Impjw i»s. 
every man woman, who is iiarticipatrnpin this movement must funetion' 
for lums<‘lf or hena lf within the tour e<imer« of the general iristntetkms imutsi. 
Kvery Indian who leshv freedom and Sktrivrs for it must iie his own pinch* 
urging him on alc»np the hard roaci where- there is no resting pliiee and whicdi 
h*mds ultiniateiv to iRe independence and deliverance iff India. * 
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Lastly, whilst the A. L C. V. has stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India the A. I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear 
to all c€>ncx*rn(%l that by ernhaiking on mass struggle it has no intention 
of gaining fxiwer for the Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong 
to the w hole [M‘ople Iixlta. 

The resolution emphasis<‘(l India's subjeetion as degrading to her niorallv 
and enf<*ebhng her in tier war efTorts. The |>o>session of Empire is a burden 
and a curs<* and aims and jMi»4iries based ther<H>n make failure inherent 
in them. Future jirornises ol freedom eennot prcKluce the necessary psy* 
ehohigieal and moral elTec.t on the masses. The Provisional (k)vernment 
and the C'onstitutent Assembly leading to a Fixleral India and the World 
Federation, are referr<<l to. the last of these being, to start with, confintxl 
to the Unitfxl Nati(uis ^ith India as a frer an<l iiuh-jH-ndent member th*Teof. 
The rrsolution <s>neludf s with an aj>}H*aI to Jlntain and tin- siMpiel of mass 
Civil I >isol»cdif‘iK*<- in <-ase of liritam's railur(* to rrsporwi. Thre<* points 
are add'd unrvv in this rrs(»lution. Tin* first is that the primary funetions 
(»f thr 1 Vo\ jsional (o>\rrnment “must Ik- to drftiid India and nsisf aggres- 
sion with u// ////' (irnu'il as rcrll as thf nan-r tali Jii forces at its eommand, the 
s(((»nd IS tliat m <lcs<ribing tin- futur«- Federal struetiire, it is explicitly 
stated or to Ik* ata urate r< sUitid* that '* the- (-onstitiit ion should be a F(*derai 
oiK* witli tl}e larg(*st measure of .\utomoniy for the Federating Cnits and 
U'iih thr rrsidunry \ui\\rr^ resting m these units’* and tin- third is that the* 
Fre(*dom of India slimild be the symlK»l (►f and prehidt* t«> the Freedom of 
Hurma, Malaya, In(l<) ( hina, l>ut<'h Indies, Iran and Iraq whieli must not 
be placed under tlie rule nr eontrol of any otluT <'olomal power. 

I'lu* A. I. C. C. im t oil the Ttii and Htli of Aiigu-'t ui tlie midst e»r the 
utmost tension alike on part v>f it^ members aiul o( tin- [>uMi(\ 'i fie Ibuisr 
l<M)k('d not like a Committee meeting but like a rnmiatiinN ('ongresv with an 
audiemc well nigh twenty thousand in mimb(rs. Homfiay knows no mg- 
ganliiru'ss and has perliaps nuide th<* best ri putatn ii for imspitald y and 
lutquti- attention to details, 'fhe utnu'sphere in whieh the deldxTations 
lu'gaii was suddenly eliangeti b\ tlie friendly attitude of a leading Muslim 
I>r. AIkIuI Latif t>f Il vderabad (Ihaa-an) who ha<."i bet n working out thr 
plans of Pakistan for some time, and who suddenly tame out with a eritieism 
of the non-possumus attitude of the Muslim Leagm- on the tpiestion ami 
suggesting that the Leagin* should give up the demand of Pakistan luul ad 
dress itself to the question of National Ciov ernmeut. L<‘tt<*rs |aiss<al betwtxm 
liini and tlu* Pn-sidt iit of the C ongress in w hich th<‘ luttt^r reiteratt'd the 
position that whatever was stated by tht* Congress Working Committee in 
l)(dhi reeogni/.ing tlie rigid of a bTritonal unit to self determination, remaintsi 
mtatd and wivs not distiirlHxl or disi^ounted by the .Vllahabad Resolution 
opposing Pakistan, moved by Pandit dagat Narairi I>al. Ciandlu hinrself 
[»ass<vl a note to a common friend who came w ith an eiupiiry after a convex 
sation witJi Mr. Jinnah to the ctTrxd. Unit the oOVt nuide by the Coagn\ss 
IVesidcnt to the llntish that they might txansfer autlKirity to any (x^mniu- 
nity (Muslmi League to take over the National Ciovenimcnt) was not nierd> 
rhetorical but was stTiously meant. Nor was the Congrt^ss in any indecent 
haste or unnecessHry hum' to inaugurate Mass Civil Oisolw'dience before 
fully exploring the last chant'e of a peaceful and friendly settlement by a 
talk witJi tile \*iwro>’ and if necessary by addressing China and America, 
the other nu'nibexs of the United Nations, on the subject, 

* Thw c lause relating to the rpsuiimiy* pow-vrs is but the virtual repetitRW of a fv* 
solutum by tiie \A orking t'onimittec in July K^Sl on the rvc of the Jnd Round 
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if lk?\ cTiioient enicrtAmcd wiy hojw* of U»c A. 1. C’ C . Um»wiu^ wui Uu' 
mk)lution of the Wotkiui? Comiiuttee, the pnH'erdmjjs of the former pro\M| 
them to t>e altojrether ^Ton^. Nor wa'i ‘Government ufT its ^iiarU 
sulmei^uent events showeti they had made all m'tesvsarv |>re}>aratu^nN i . 
ronilmt the CoujereSvS movement fnnn the very moment vvlun the Werku e 
C omrnitln^e had pass<*d their res<>lutit>n m July at \Viirdim. The ims tnu' 
4 if the A. I.CA -. they held, was hut a csmeession h» the Cou^^vs eonsiif uu<»n. 
The amendtuants to the ilesohiUon were iriit>re or less of a fornuil nature 
and all of them were withdniwn ex^a'pt the i»ne sjvousonsd by tJie t’oinmuuistN 
Tins ^onp htid sme<- snmetime after Hussia jomcxi the wiu* (Junt‘ hUl) 
juloptt^ii the attitude of eallm^ the War a IVsipie s war aiul urj'in^ |mrtu t 
tjon in Wiu* elTort under iiistruetimis, as was u }de|\ helievtHl. from tlu n 
Headipiarters in I.ondon. Tln*v *^to<Hi Heismlm^’ly li»r rlTArts towards yo\u 
munal inntv and for helpinfif >lu* l'mt<xl Nations in Irnlia's Ih tVruH'. Th< 
A. I. C , ( . reN<*i\ition was m<oe<l )»v l^tntlil Jawaharlal N» hru and Masauled 
1)V Sardar \ allahhhhai J. Ihitel and was [vavsed witlj hut thirtivn votiii-^ 
ajzsnnst (twelve of w l»om W('re ( ommuiusts and the thirtet nfh, file fafiier of a 
C oiimuimst ). 

fo retail the and stuitinu iits t \[»resstd by the spf^akers, 

w(»uld ho not lie rel\ intert stiiu! hut h<*I{>ful ni undf-rstaiului;^' the plan and 
pur|>»>*-<' of tie* ( oUi^Ts ss th eisiou Jawaharbd Nehru ui rrplvut^ t^i the rriti 
ejsins, rs[>larieil liow uliollv v* ron<» u< re tlie C oiuinuiusts and how the 
sliuei taken up l»y tlu’iu was alto^etlirr vvilh<uit mass supjK»rl , I'he Vmenean 
and the iirittsli v iew of war. h<" ^aid, appeared to he detennuud h\ a e»mnt 
«»[ tie hanks and IMatn s their <onimand. Hut the real ina*d of the hour 
was t'» shi41 tiie e!nphasi->^ from the physietil to th<‘ moral plnm*. What 
mattered vas the jiojmlar supj>ort of the Asiatie and tiie Afru'an pisiple for 
tlie war on halide 'file tiume that would he kindled hv juissm^ the resoln 
tion of tie* day would illumine the darkened liori/on ri^ht up from (In 
t aueasus to Oiuiut^kitii^e Ih'lfTmiji' to file (’mnmutnii fanjtjie* he deserilx ii 
iiow ihe t tanfress had r\a n Iweii (h ated the* r4dd to sf ha t its own rf^ire^w 
tatiVfN, for the Leai^mr would not iiave a Muslim on t In^ t on^''ress ('ommittee 
*)r net’otaal }on. 'Ihis w^s an msulf to the C onifn'ss and its IVesidiUit. tiie 
Mauiana. It nui^dit h< tliat the ( on^^Tess made mistnCes m tin ar attempts 
towards a se ttlement (♦! the ( <onmmnal proi>l(*nn hut its eonM*ic*nr‘e was 
( lear, h r tin- att» inpts that wen* made wa n* Udh strenuous and siiusm^ and 
tin*v a ere al! frustrated, l ie* resolution n*pn*vent(al the v (U( e of India, 
th r voiee vf opj»res^ed humaiutv . dlie ( (UijLin'ss was m (lead earnest alnait 
its ch luaiai, hut the otTf r ot eo <»peralion emlHHlud in its rrv>liltl*»n e<>uld 
only tui t( rms ni «apiahty with tlu* (dfu r free natioris of the world. fraiia 
would test w-o|K rate as a slave. It was n^j^'TetUihh* that tin* leaih rs of the 
wT^t rt*fus#xi to think m terms (T eJernental < s whj' h movt*<l humanitv . 

Mr. ( hiirrhiH addrrssmi^^ tin* ilouv (T Herpn s^-ntat i v < s at WashmiJ'ton still 
talked of the t\%n IffaXH lies n{ the A ludo .Sa xon raee, man huip m rnajesfv. 
hut, how( vf r, thrdhnj^^ it nur/ht lx* to the Anr'l'* raee, the fa< t n rnatrnsi 

that there w« n* other Nationahiies m the w(*rld, and Asm at aitv ratf* was 
not C 4 >uej to loit rat(* sueh a picture. Itidian niAlnuiahsm itself iuni outhvisl 
its nam^w hriuts (>f the t arlur days and hilehed ttM-lftt* lusaider mUTnatMun 
ahs^rn. Indians knew wluit suhje<tion was more than any one cImv They' 
hiwl sufTmsI It h>r so loni,' a jarKMl tfmt they wruild tlirow* off the shaekh't 
inh) the hrtr hAd cuM rut' as a fret:* jx^iplr or Ik* r« due#-d to dust and ashes. 

The Maulana •efer ti to his oiTcr at AllahalKid of ap{K>tntiri|; a CVmi- 
mittee for negotiation wuh the Le^agiie. In hm final ii|>ee«'h after the retolu- 
tion was parsed, he oininseiled jiatience and said that if they dwi not iumteri 
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Civil l>Lsol>edit‘nee, it yvm only to strengthen the ground under their 
feet. He liiniseif intended v^Titing to President H(x>sevelt and the General- 
jsgirno m Chungking. 

Gandhi s[>oke after the resolution was pas.sed. Verily Gandhi spoke 
like a pn>f>het in a nio^ient of inspiration, full of fire, purifying by its hames, 
but eonsurrung by its eontiwt, rising from the sordid depths of polities to 
the HubUme heights of hunuiintv', fellowship on earth and of }>eaoe and 
gtHKiwill to inaiikind, in a wt>rld — full of the spirit l>ivi«e. Indeed he 
s|K)k<' . 1 -* the gT( at leveller up of the luTtions, the friend of the poor, the 
upliftt T <»f the (b [iresH<-fl and the ♦‘inaneipator of the ( iislaved. lie spoke 
in file sfisrit of tie* famous words of Abraham Lineoln With malice toward 
v/ith elmrity tor all, with firmness in th<* right as (itKi gives us to sec 
the right, l»*t us s’tn\‘<* >0 to fifiish the work we are in to do all which may 
achieve and ehmsh a jusi and lasting jaaee Amongst ourselves and with all 
nations.’' 

(h'indhi sjioke n ally as the eliief servant of tlie Nation and as such ap- 
peal'd to the I ’mted Nations not to miss Uie op|>ortnnity of a lifetime. As 
sneh tof», he railed on all Indians to feel and le have ns Free nu’ii and had a 
word tu say to thc' Press and the Prinr«-s. to the students and the teachers, 
U) (iovernm(‘iit servants and the publie. 

I take up my task of leading you in this struggle, not as your 
eonunaiuler, not as your cf>ntroller. hut as the liumble ser\ant of you 
all and he who serves l)(*s{ Iw'i'onus the eha f among them. I am thi* 
ehief stTvanl of tht' Nation tliat is liow I hx k at it,” deelart'd Gandhi 
and in winding up his spei'eh. he addeii “ I want to shari’ all the slioeks 
that \ ou hii\ (' to 

(ifiiidhi rt'f'itecl the snV>stanee of the foreig’n <Tjti<'ism of his mo\ emeiit by 
saying that he ” knew he had forfeited the pnvihgt* of the friendshi[) and 
I fie trust of man) of his friends, in India and abroad Sf> mueli so that they 
had then hegun. some to doubt his wisdom, and others even to <loubt his 
tionesty. 


" M) wisdom is not sueh a trtuisure that I eannot afToril to lt>os<% 
hut lione.st\ is a |>r<'<'ions treasun* to me.” 

“ I must suppri ss tin' voice within me That voice tells me that 1 
shall have to fight against the whole world, and stand aloni* ; it alsi) 
fells me. ‘ you ari' safe, .so lt»ng as you stare the world in thc face, al- 
though t!u‘ world may have blo<»dshot eyes. Do not b ar that world 
but go ahead with tfie fear of iUnl in you*. . . .1 want !i\e the whole 
span i>f my life. Hut I do not think I shall live so long. When I am 
gone, India will be free and not only India will Ik* free, but the whole 
world will Ih' free.” 

He d >ul»tcd wfiethi r Kngland or America was free as he understood frc*edoni 
and as lie would mterprete the fre^Kiom lie had seen and exjierienced 

W hat crime has the Congress ooiumittetl m demanding Indepcn- 
denci of India tcxiav ?” asked Gandhi. 

* Is it wrong to do so, is it right to distrust that organization ? 
I hope Kngland won’t do it. I hojK! it won’t be done by tiie President 
of thc United States, and by the Chinese Generalissimo, Marshal 
Chiang Kai Shek. who is still fighting desj>erate battles with Japan for 
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luii existciux*. Even if i^il the wt>rki’s rmhoris i>p|x>}ini me, r\ t n if the 
mhole of India t ril'd to fH^rsiiade mo tliat 1 am y^r\nxg, 1 will ahcaci 
not for India'u sake alone, but for the '^ake of the world/' 

t>andhi dukin'ti tliat Hntain luul j^veii India tiia pT« atest jvrovoi atu i s 
hut in spile of all tliat “ \V<* won't hit Indiov the Wit. We have t«H> far - 
^Tt -ssixl in real ^entlenmnly fashion. We will not sti>op to anv sueJi thtn^ 
t^*nelud»n^^ (handln said, ” I have phxWeiT the Congress and the i^rre . 
will do or ilie. ” • 

fhiudhi dwelt at l('ni»th ujmim tlu' Hindu-Mnslun jm^hleni ami said m 
c lear terms '* 1 havcMio niental reservation on the issue of Pakistan. Whu’ 

■ ever hajepens, Pakistan cannot lx* cuitsiiie Hindusthan. Let all of us striv. 
for tie' Imic'ja ndener c'f India. I am very m\|>atfc nt. ’it is frecxlorn ha 
all, and not for any partienlar ecanmunity we iirc‘ stnvini» fc>r. I wholr 
heartedly endorse the* Maulana .'sahc*h*s otVer to the British that India I f 
h,andcxi o\er tc» anv cHaninunity. 1 would not he sorrv if th<' autfu»ritv is 
transtema! to th*^ .Mush*j\ |na^sl s tor tln v ire Indians aftiT all. huiia is 
the hv)ntelri!Hi of ImhiOi Muslims The is t»jH u ha tin* MushruK I'lirv 

c-an I'upture the ( «>ni:rt ss and ehan^*c‘ its poln v , I'hc C taij^jnss is detuo 
eratie i«Kiy. Jat the Hindus also know tliat th«'V will have' to flight h»r ttll 
ineluilintj nunoritn .. Lc't, tliem 1 m r« adv to lav clown the ir lives lor sav 
the live 's ot th*' M uslno'* It IS tlu" tirst l‘’ss«»u m (hir must h** 

tolerant ti.ovards his uriohhour. Let the Muslims »md cithers also tollow 
tins advice. 

'•L Is ;:om^» to he a mass struj'i.jle. d'hefe is iiotlnnioscarc t alcout 
our }>ians. It is an <»^<t n < aiupiii},^n. Hut yet sec* the ein ular of Puekle 
Sale h * It uttcTlv mifxcssihlr to cTiish tlic* ('on*:Ti ss witli the* air of 

muslirooni jcartic s. Wt* are o|iposmt 5 an Lni^are ami ours is u straij^dit 
let there* !•<' m» mistake* ahout it, no c’onfieaon tut her. 1 fu r»* 
should Ih* no sill ill rrciican a<ti\itv. d hos«* wiio umlcrfakt imdrr 
t’^rcaiud activities vwll (cmiu* I'Virf. 

• 

Wlien (huidhi sat on th.* platform c»n the hth Aiunist to roll out his 
uiea-iunsi |a n»Hls ot solemn adv lee to the jH*op{e and c’cjuallv soji-mn warnin;,; 
to (jov c-mrm'nt, he was not umiwiire <4 the* wa-ak iMunls m his armoury ami 
earn fully pn j)ansl v^ith adrcpiate protec tion ai.cum-st all |>o',sihle atho'^s 
directed i^nonst theun, d lie Hindu Musi in diO' rc ina s w« re t in* tirst and 
foremo%t of those |MMnts ami when he was ahout to iwldr* ss the audic nrf* 
Where him and the (icoerimKiit around Inin, he had the ccudidc me of hein;; 
aide 1*1 m*jT,)tmte a selUcnn nt with .Mr. Juiimh, What la hacl up ius slrevi 
Was Mol kiiowM to the* puldic*. d'hc* fac*^ was tliaf Mmi vrrv day, le* hiol 
addressed a ieti<r t<» .Mr. Jmnalt with n'puird to what was aplK ealkcl flu 
Interim arnintfernent tlur»nf,f tlie v-ar. ' 

Witii r<xranj he the mtertm arrammfnent , a writer narmd “ (’amhdus ' 
reprcHiueed m the Times of India dateai lUtli Aui^isi, the trar*s<*npi ot notes 
dictat<?<i to iuru !»y the late Mr. Mahmiev Desai, lw*uu? exlruetH from eorres- 
|x>ndenee iKtwren a Muslim eiti/iit <»f Homhii^' and ioindhl a few hours 
befon* the arrests : 

lAtUr ta CandJii ; ‘ d’cxlay I Inul a friendly talk with M. Ik 
(Mr. MahAdev Ihrsai) alxiut tfie statenicnt of Mauhina Ahul Kulam A7.a.d 
regarding the hiui/ ng over of jxmrr to the Muslim league. As I ha<l 
doahts alx>ut the implicatiom of that statement, I ttukcxi M. D, to 

• Pubibtied latrr 
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♦•xplairi it to nu*. Publjo intm*sts cieniand tliat it should Im! elanfied 
and eJucidat<*d. In coriHcquerice of my talk with M. D. I took upon 
myself to see Mr. Jinnah and convey to him the explanation given bv 
M D Mr Jjnnah told me that he would carefully cfinsider any offer 
or any propositiim. He liad made serious allej^ations about the offer, 
but if h»‘ was convinced of Ihe Ixma fidrs behind it, he would gladly 
withdraw the same and ex[^j*css regret. This 1 think was most reason- 
able on Ins part ^ 

Gandhi's repUi : With rcb rcnce t<> your letter giving me the 

pur}>ort of \ouj <-«»n vernations ta<lay with tlu Quaid-e*.\zam, 1 wish to 
^ay in as cle ar language as possible that when in a Harijan article, I 
If pr^xluced .M.iulaba Arnd’s publislnxl offer to the Muslim Leagtic, 1 
meant it to be a serious r>rrer in e\ ery' sense of the tiTm. Let me explain 
It again for vonr editieatinn. Provided tlie Muslim League co-oj>erated 
fully with tin* ('ong^ress demand for immediate independence without 
the slighbst r«*serN at ion, subj<*<*t of <'<>urse to the j)roviso that indepem 
(h-nt India will p(Tmit the o[)erations of the Allitxl armies in order to 
ehfwk Axis aggression and thus tf> help both China and Russia, the Con- 
gress will huNe no objeeiion to the Hrltish (diveninicnt transferring all 
the p(>Mers it to<lay exercises, to the MusIhu laague on behalf of the 
whole (»f India, meluding tlie so-<*ailed Indian India. And the Congrt^ss 
will not only not obstrue.t any' (ioviTiimenl tliat. tlu' Muslim League 
may form on behalf of the people, hut w ill even join tlir Go\ eminent in 
rutmmg the machinery of tlie free State. Tln< is nu'aiit in all ^vcnousness 
and siiuentv. Naturally I (annot give all 'the implications of tin* offer 
and its far reaching conse<{Ucn('<‘S in a hurrie<I reply t<> your iioU'. You 
are al lilxTty to shov tins to Quaid-e-A/am and b> any person, who is 
cUtiTt'stt'd m the tjnestion of imnuHiiate independence for India and of 
;t free India.” 

(iandhi [>ublu ly stutid that before launching the struggle he would 
wTite tt) the Viccmy and await his ri‘ply. He anticipated a clear margin ot 
two or three weeks and I'xhorttsl the eountrydo persevere in the Constructive 
Programme m all its thirteen |>oints and mind the following instructions : — 

1 . The l^ess should discharge its obligation and duties fri'cly^ and 
fearlessly and not allow' itself to be cowed down or bribed by Government. 
Let tlie I^ess be ready to be cUised down rather tlian allow itself to I>c mis 
used by the authorities ; and then to be prepared to .sacrifice their buildings, 
machinery and big establishment. Ix*t the Press disown the undertaking 
given to Government by tlie Editors' Conference Standing Committee. Let 
that be their reply' to Pucklc Sahib. Ixd it not sacrifice its self respect and 
submit to humiliations. 

2. Addressing the Princes, Gandhi said : — 

Lc^t the Princes ]piow that I am their well-wusher. My father had 
been a Dewan. I my^lf was bom in a State, I have eaten their salt. 
I do not want to be unworthy of that salt. The Princes should rise* 
to the occasion. Let them lead the signs of the times and part with 
the responsibility of the administration to their subjects and inform the 
Politick I>e|>artment accordii^ly. If they failed to do these, they will 
liavc no quarter in Free India. Let the Princes shear themselves of 
their autocracy. * 
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3 Gandhi ivgardinif tb? character and ctmduct of the niovi^nu'nt. 

“ Let there lx* no secrecy. Sc<*recy is a sin. There should be no 
underground activity.’* 

4 . Addressing the students and Ihrofessors, Gandhi urgfod that 

“ they should iinhilx" the spirit of Fi\*edom. They should staml 
by the Congress and have the courage to say that they arr for the 
Congress. Should the einergeney urijje. they should abandon their 
occupation atid careers/* 

5. Hcferring to Govexnment ’servants, Gaudhi*« advise was that 

“ there is no need for them immediately to resign but they should 
write to (hnemment t*' say that they were with tlu? Congress.” 

On the imrt of C«>ngrt‘s?unen themselves, there ‘was general unanimit) 
of View on wnat must lx* done after the failure ed the Cripps* Miasion. An<l 
if there was In'tween tiaiulhi and Jawaharlal Nehru as well wholeheartc^i 
agrt^ement it would mean a perfcHrt uiiaiumity of opinion in Uie country 
l>etween the old and the young, the pure Satyagrahi of the East and Uie 
realistic |>olitioian of the \V'( It would 114 ^. ht>wrver, Ik? denied that there 
were ddTerenccs of stanti|>ouit Ix tween the two. even earlier m regard tii U*t* 
July Hesolution l>ut they were easily l>ruiged What the jK>sitioa was cHi 
'»th June IS gis rn by Fiseher in his A M xtith (iandht 

Ntduru wa^ now in eoniplete agreement wiUi Gandhi alKiut the 
<'urnmg ('ampaign He hatl* lit'sitated to follow (ioiwlhi, lK‘cau»e hr had 
ho^K'd^th it i*re^id( nt rHm*seveU. or Ihiang Kai-Shek or somelKKiy else 
srould mteri eiu- in tie-* Indian situation, bn^ak the Anglo- Indian dead ' 
lock and ma^e organ iseil opjvosition to the British.” 

« 

Events, howt \ er. dt vt loped and with them, gtuitlr ddTer«*nceii lat<*r. on 
the Working t <»nuiiitt»‘e Besolution id July and the August Hrnolution of 
Bombay. On the jiropnety of passing those rr'solution* at that junetiirf. 
there was an lione^t ddfiirt n<’r ot opini<*n 'Fhe wimIoui of tssumg an tiiUma 
turn MH>n after C ripps’ abrupt departure ami of the w ithdaawal of I li» Majesty's 
(iovf rmnrnt’s offer was seriously qufstionrd. To remain inarUve, and in 
utter darkness after the failure cd the Crij)p«* Mission wan like allowing a 
Ixmt *0 drift on the high seas without sails or rudder. But the view w 5 j 
piously held that if, only we had patiently waiU*d for five orsixmonthi, our 
terms woi/ld have l>een acceiiUd and a revised ofTer issued by Ciovemment . 
This ignop's tiie nature of the British people. It was the Ute Ixikanianya 
that held the view that whatever discu&fiion or negotiation was possible <*r 
useful was so only Ixdore the British took the stej>. Once this step 

was taken, they would be adamant and brave any amount of resistanee b» 
it. Ignoring this aspect of the matter, the di.vs^ ntients argued that (*andlii 
made the luggest blunder of his life in a qtiortcrr of a century when 

he issued the ultimatum based upon an cxpf^ctatkm of orderly fight, stag* 
after stage. He hojml to be able to build brick over brkk in the wall of 
Indian rt^sisUmce. That would have been so, argucxl the opfKwtition, if he 
had l>et*Ti left then* as the first bnck on which to build. But he dul not visual 
izc or did not believe in the possibility of such an orderline*i being ruled 
out of Court b> the sirnultaneoui and instaiitaneous arrestf that tlic British 
(iovemment had planned and carried out. Those who held such a view 
did not for one u;omei t, question the leadership of Gondlii. But on a 
particular m»uc, a difference of opinion was expressed. They also admitted 
that though the Con Jress might Mve erred in judgment, the bkrw suffered 
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by Govrmnient was even greater than that which feil on the Congr<iSS, ITit 
Himultarifxms arrests <*nrage<i the people and left them without a leader and 
some of the activities t*^>ok their own course in the direction of violence as a 
reply to the lt>onine viohmce of Goveniment themselves and the situation 
went out of hand for a time. 

It has l>een stated that there was a distinct and influential view exprcs 
Hcd both at Wardha and Bomba^y, in favour of waiting in the hope that 
international pressure might bring round Britain to a saner view^ In favour 
of this view, the attitude of Col. Johnson bascrd upon his correspondence witli 

Hooscvelt might have Ikm ii. indeed was — invoked and it was said thatas u 

matU'T of fact, a cable was received by Cnpps at Karachi on 12th April- 
1942 that he should n<»t lea\ e India, but he thought it was too late. Beyond 
this there was no further ground for the exjieetation — that any renewed ofTer 
might Im* forthcoming. To sit, therefore, idle at a juncture when w'anton 
insult was olTf rtxl to India by the attitude, talks and abrupt decision of 
(Tipf>s, would b<r to court disasb*r. Let it be granted for the sake of argu 
merit that it was a mistake to issue an ultimatum at such a crisis, tlmt indeed 
it was tantamount to courting Japanese invasion, hut at its worst inter- 
pretation, the mutakr could not be a moral one, it would only Ix' one o1 
tactics. In a new rnethixi of solution of a national problem to cfTc^ct eman 
cipation from foreign yoke, judgment on tlx* question of tactics was bound 
to differ and so long as the moral issue was not clouded, so long wits it not 
i>pcn to anyone to blame the Congress — f ven for its error of judgment. Tin* 
one over I Hearing consideration was whether India wiis to ' lie (low) at the 
proud foot of the conqueror’ after having pnqiared the nation since 1927 to 
kwware of a coming wiir. To Gandhi it was predominantly — yea, overwhelm- 
ingly, ™a moral issue. His vision was clear. His steps were graduated. He was 
to see (he Viceroy and then d(‘ci<l<* whetlier or not lie was to organize Mass 
Civil I)isob<*dience. But meanwhile (he sud<i‘‘n and wholesale arrests timt 
took pla(‘e on 9-h’42 broke the whole plan, d'hat th(*ir jiossibdity wa.s not 
anticifiated or provided for was perhaps a deh et of organization which was 
planneil on the basis of (iandhi remaining free to conduct the movement as 
(lie (h’lierul. as indit'd lx* had done during the 1949-41 (Individual Civil 
Disobedience) Movt nx'iit, Hut perhaps he was too optimistic in counting 
upon his friends’ hip with Lord Linlithgow. Friendshiji w ith an Englishman 
in India only meant l>etter .security for English .ale, a challenge to which 
wduid liri'ak the friendship forthwith ! 

It was argued by st)me tliat (iandhi’s letter ‘To Every Bn Ion' was U\ci 
less and tliat this aspect should have been evident to him since at that stage 
it was inconceiv able that Britain could evrr be convinced on the side of non 
violi‘nce and tluit the letter would, thenTore. be considered pro-German, on 
account fo his uiisolicitts] coun.sel to BriUun summder. Similar would be 
the it was arguuxl, of his letU'r to Hitler. Hen* is tht* text of a short 

lettcT which (huidhi had wTitten to Hitler on July 22. {Harijan 9-9-1939), 
‘‘ Friends have b<*en urging me to write to you for the sake of 
humanity. But I hav^c resistcxl tiieir request because of the feeling that 
any letter from me would l>c an impertinence. Something tells me that 
I must not calculate ahd that I must make my appeal for what it may 
Ix? worth. It is quite clear that you are today the one person in the 
work! w ho can prevent a war w hich may n’duce humanity to the savage 
state. Must you pay tliat price for an object, however worthy it may 
appear to you to be ? Will you listen to the appeal of one who has deii- 
bei^tely shunned the method of war not without considerable success ? 
An 3 rway, I anticipate your forgiveness if I have erred in writing to you. ’ 
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On the other hand Gimdhi saw as others had seen on other occasums that tb 
country's stalwart workers would be ** sharp sko<%ied *’ and removeii on« 
after another from their licld of work, leaving loaders without luuuls aiul 
feet and forcing them to get themselves arrested. On a totality of cojtsuh n» 
lions, Gandhi felt it right to pass the Bomimy Hc^solnticm and rightly t noindi 
never regretted the step later. Much less ci>uld he endorse the view so often 
repeated by Mr. Amery and Limi Linlithgow thnt the IL^olutioii shonldbr 
w ithdraw n. Withdraw- he would, when the time came ; and on his rt l<‘as< 
(May 6th, 1944) he frit 1944 was ftot 1042 and he would not aijvise or Ih’ u 
fiarty to any sort of Mass Civil I>isohf‘dn’nce, This, however, m a lat< r 
♦ levclopment. 

Whatever this Ik% it was dilTicult to fall in with the view, which 
was not put forwitrtl at the time hut only later that the earlier |>eriod of a 
war was unsuitable for a massVnovenn-nt Ix^caus^' the inas.ses would 1 h* pro 
hting or hi>ping to profit by tin War. As a matter of fart, no such tlimg 
t»K)k place till 1942 August execjit for a few contraelorK who had made money 
abundantly. And wh<K*v< r nnuh money, wen* not of the clasa that wi>uM 
join a fKipular nnorment (or national cnnuieijwition and the lalwnircfiH cvrii 
if they got enhancesi wages sufTertsi! In avilv trom intlation and augmentcil 
prices. To make a long st'in short, the fact rtunainetl that while the S|»e%k- 
ers were enipKatie in their advo<-aev of the Hrsoliitn>n, they fiMHindtsl a 
nott' of eautmn tliiit ever) uvf'mn to a |M urefu) setth inent wsnilcl lx* explored 
l>rfor<* the Congn'ss t*M»k the plunge. 

Ihvspjlf the fact that sjK akc r uft4 r s}m aker eiupliasiAiHi the readiness 
of the Congress to negotiate, (^tutmiuint not only dal not pay hei'd to such 
assertions tunl asM*\ erutKUu. but got n ady their IVihohh ami Police, tln u 
pndiilntory ordiirs and « 'rditiane^ s. their guns and gmn[x»wder -all b> put 
down a moveiiH-ifl tiuit would not b< inaugurati^} and jninish jieople who 
<1x1 not trun.sgrrss the Lasv. Lik«- tin- Japanese that IhmiiIxxI the P«-ar! 
Hiirl>our (I)e<'<-rnber 7. 194 1) (i< f on* war was d« e hired liy th<^ ern;mv <»r b\ 
tin inselv «'s, the liriti^h < .« .k < irnin nf ht le vrd tlmt sueress lav w ith tin 
first slrt'ke iind b< for^ (h* I^n ak of tin* mormw'. the rnemlMTs ot the Work 
ing C •unnuitee ainl forls ^i^ adtng eUi.O'iis e)f tin- eity of IU>rnbay wm- TSMiJnletl 
up and put in a special Irani u.oUng for its loin! at tin* \hct<*na T<‘rrnmns 
The ]>rOeess was so sharp and |HTh ips * ven unexjM'ctcd that mane forgo! 
U» take with them their sixs-lai h-s, s4»rii<’ tlnar money purs^^, some tindr 
lw?4*k and some tln ir elothmg. But all met as a fwip[)y cxmijiAny. th' 
old gang m the <N»rfidors and i'ompartments of the train. Ihmbtless then 
liad U'tui re|>orts tluit the Working (ommittre would be trarisj^^irbx! to 
I'ganda, in Faist Afriea. hut as the transa<Tioni4 of Uie A. I. C. C. caren* b* 
an undistiirlxai end, the thoughts of tlie jx^ople Ix gfin to rnovt* fxiwanls tfw 
<'ourse the m<iv<mirnt was U> take rather than to the jM^s#»ibihty of arrest of 
llie leiMiiug rx*r^>riag<'s roinsnxal m the movement, (hindlii and his iiarty 
eonsisting of Mira Ikm lUid .Mxihade\ Ites^ii were amongst the * pasSf tigcTs 
and option was given to I'vsuclal and Mrs. (»andlii b# a^srompany (iamlln 
d the) t lilso to Mauhina's attendant j>r<»vi<lrd he fsmji<*nt/xl b» Ixing 

tn*abxl as a ‘ C ' ejass jir.som r. I ln*se offers w < is' rmt avaiUd of, but it dxl 
not take long for the h rmer two b» bf‘ arr<'*>b <r tind sw*nt over bi Gandhi ^ 
detejition ramp. The d^^tiaatioii of the Working CotarnilUx! was kept u 
s^x-ret while it was puhlFhed in the Presa that Gandhi was to Ixr hotisMl m ‘ 
the Agti Khan's bungalow in Poona. He and the party along with Sarcjjim 
Devi were detrairx I at .hmehav. d and taken to the Hungahiw which was 
close to AT-rawada Jail. The liornbay group was delmined at Kirkee an<l 
sent to Yerswada. THie Working Committee wa* marched ahead,' diverte*! 
n. c. voi - n -zx. . 
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fforn Dhond on the Madras* Bombay ime, to Ahmednaj^ar where they 
lodged in a separate block of spacious iialls in the Fort of Chand Bibi, 

Why did the Congrcjss make this gnm rcsolv^e tt> give fight to the British 
when they were caught up in the meshes of this great World War II and when 
their fortunes were ever so loiv ? Why liave (iovemment taken this preci 
pitous step whieh, they must have known, would set the prairie on fire ? 
indeed it would not bi* incorrect to say that while the Congress had onJ) 
gmthmd up the prairie, it was the Government that ignited the fire and 
fanned up a wliole conflagration. Frankl]^ the Congress found itself impaled 
on the horns of a dilemma. From the end of the First World War when 
the mellifluous promis<‘S of self determination for all nations and the uplift 
of backward nationalities pn>ved to Ih‘ hut a |)ious fraud in the couiim-Is oI 
Versailles. From the manner in whieh Pr<\si/Unt Wilson was tlien l>cfooled 
and disillusionrd by tiger Clemenceau of France and wizard Lloyd George 
of Wales, Ut the day on which Sir Stafford Crijips turiu d his back on India 
(12-4-1942) and coiKXKited a series of half-truths and untruths m justifieation 
of his breaking off his [>ourparlers, it was all one continued story of broken 
pledges, artful diKsimulation, and (Government phrase making. Th(‘ Con 
greas realized from events that had taken place liefore the war, as w ell as 
ftrom events. during Uic war that Britain did not say what she meant and 
would m>t do what she said. The history of the vSimon Ccuumission, the 
Hound Table Conferences and tin* (iov<Tnmeiit of India A<‘t were all consigned 
to the limbo of oblivion. There remained the insults of tlie w*ar-time staring 
the CongrenH and all eiti7.4*ns of self resp(‘ct. in the face. It was obvious that 
production of war maU'rial, of hnnl and clothing, •e)r shipping and ol numerous 
chemicals could l>c increased two to tenfold alui new* industries could be esta 
blished. But it bix'arne (w ideut at the very first meeting of the Indian Defence 
Coumul and of the Kasteni (Group Supply Coiuieil that their one aim and purjKise 
w:as to prevent the rnanufaeture of g<Mxls in India which might affc^'t those 
producwl by Australia or Canada. This was not the opinion of politicians but of 
Indian inditstrialisUi ns well and if prwf were w antied, pr<H>f w as found later 
in the decision of America and Britain to shelve the helpful recommendations 
of the Grady Mission. I^lxuir and Industry could be divert**!! from their 
path of profit -making, luul help in increasing production without any e\ 
pansion of plant, if only the patriotic motive was supcraddt*d to the busj 
ness instinct. As FAlgur Snow pointed out in July 1942: plans for moving 
and diMi^entralizing factories from threatened areas and of rationalizing the 
Industry along tfic lines suggested by the (Grady Mission, could be realized 
Refugees and unemployed in the villages could be traintd and taught to 
help to make war goods as in China. Students and the educated could lx* 
iMTought into defeiict' services instead of rt^cruitment l>eing limited chiefly 
to the ao-ealled martial races with a high percentage of illiterates. Conscrip- 
tion might b<* intnxiuced and military training given on a vast scale. Poli- 
tioal training could be used to strengthen the morale among both soldiers 
and civilians aware of the n^wly-w’on ft^*edoin to defend. Instead of workers 
fleeing from jobs as happened in Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere, at the 
first sign of tliey would, so the theory goes, stand at their posts as 

proud citizens of Free India. Instead of non-violent resistance opj>osing 
necessary defence measures. {KX)ple could organize help to carry out measures 
under Indian leadership. India would lift up her head to shake off the 
inferiority complex and get in tune writh the rest of the world.’’ 
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QUIT INDIA 
Origin 

In Answer to thr t|Urstion ' Exactly when dki the idea ociiu* lo yuu ^ 
by Louis Ftscher* on June 9. 1942, (Gandhi said : Soon after 

dejwurture, I wrote a letter to Horace Alexander (a British friend of Jneim? 
m reply to his letter to me. Thercafler thc^ idea jKissesikxi nu\ llicn l>effaij 
the propaganda. I^ter I framed A rt^>!uti<»n. My first feeling w^as wv noeil 
an answer to Cripps' failure. What a dial>tdK'al thing 1 / the Cnp|>s’ Mission 
wtare without any re<i<"t‘nung featur<^ ! Siip|x>se i ask them to go TIun 
idoi aptKM^ frt»rn the erusheii hope that had ixvn pretty l}igh in our nunds 
VVe had heard g<HKi thuigs alxiut Cripp.^ frt‘ni Jaw jitiarlal and others. Yet 
the whole inissum fell Hat. How I anktxi myself am 1 to rtmiedv this situa 
tjon ? I'hr pr»‘%cnce of the British bloek.H our way It was during m> 
Monday of sdence that the uh*a was lx*rn in me.** 

The iMiekirround •♦f the Ihnnbuy lb s<Hution w hieh was substaxitmlJy 
pr«x'<xl»*d by tin' Working (<>mnutte< 's revolution pasM^l in July 1942 at 
Waniha, Ls lui idly rxpluim'tl by (>aiuilu hmvsf if m his iu"t»cle headed * To 
m\ Amerirnn and bv l,ouiv Fiveher in his A Wtek with Gandht 

itnd by t.dgar Snow ni jin artu le wlu* h h» hatl sent U> the Amrnean Press 
in Jul\ after atapiaint mg himself ix'i^oimlly w ith all the ftietv of tlu* Hitiin 
tion. Hert‘ IS (trmdhi s note piiblisJuxl nfte.j^ hts arrest 

As I am snj>])OMHi b) Ih" the spirit behind the anueh duanvase^l 
and c#juali\ well abuse<i rt. solution of the Working Coniimttee «*f tin 
Indian National C *uigfess <in fiuiejx'ndence. it luis bt'comr ni'erieuir\ 
for me b> < \^>lain my poatimn, for 1 am not unknown U> you. 1 liavt 
in Vniern a perlwij^s the largest numl>cr of •friends in the \Ve»t * not 
vvvii exempting (in at Britikiii. British friends knowing me fK*riw>nall\ 
are more diM rrnmg tlmii the Amrnean. In America, I suffer from 
wf*ll kiKiwn maladv <‘ali<*<i her«» workship (io<Hi I>r. Holme#, lintil 
n'Ceiifly of the I riity C hureh of New ^*f»rk, withmit know lug me jkt 
M inally iH-i sirue lu) mlvertising agent S<mie of tf\i' flax things he said 
aixmt me I never knew myself. So I rtreeive often embarraHsing letUrs 
fr>ni Aiuericii ex}>ecting mr to jx^rform miracles l>r. Holmes w^^s 
billow tx! luneh laUr by Bishop Fi.shtr who knew' me jx*rst»naily in 
Indue He vi*ry neariv dragged! me tti America but fates luui onJauu^tJ 
titherwise and I eoiiid not visit your va^st and great isiuntry with 
woiulerful fxsipie. MfiTtsAer, \<»u liave given nie a teaeht'T m Ihorenw, 
who funnsln-d me tJirough his essay on th< of ( tiil 

d^ence, scientific e<infirmatioM of what 1 wi^s doing in Soutli Africa 
(ireat Britain gave me Buskin, whose* Viiio 7*/im tM»( transformwi 
me overnight from a lawyer and city <lwf Her inle. a mstw living awav 
from Ihirlian on a farm, tliree niiies fisun the nearest aiiwny station 
and Hussia gave mi' in d'oUtoy, a tea* her w|i<» furmshfH a feiiiwincd 
txiSLs for rnv non-violeiu r. He bIesM*<l my rnovein<*nt in South Africa 
when it was still in its infancy and of whyse wonderful |x>ssi bill tics I 
tiad yet to learn. It was he who liad profihcsied in his letter U> me 
tliat I was leading a movement which was de stined Ui bring a message 
of hopc*tR> the down tnxldcn |xx>ple of earth. S<i you w d! mt that I 
have not ajifirouudod tin* present task in any spu’d of enmity to Great 
Britain and the V\-st. After having imbdx-tl rmd asHimdHt(*d th 

• Vide *M HVefc Oondfn^* by Ivouis Fwher 
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iTWijjjiagc of Unto This iMtt, I could not tx? gTuiity of approving «*» 
Faiiciiifn or Nazinm, cult is supprt'ssion of the individuHl and hx 

lilxTly, 

“ I inviU: you to read my formulm of withdrawal or as it has bevo 
popularly C 4 'dlr<l “ Quit India with this Imckgrouiid, You may not 
read inU^ it more than the context warrants. I claim U> be a votary' 
of IVuth fnun my childh<x>d. It was the most natural thing to me. 
My prayerful search gave nft: the revealing maxim Truth is God ’* in 
stead of tilf' usual one “ God is Truth.” That nmxiin enables me to 
ficc God face to face as it were. I feel him |K‘rv'ade every fibre of rn> 
Iicing. With tliis tnilh as witness between you and m(\ I assert that 
1 would not have askwi rny coimtry to invite Great Britain to withdraw 
her rule over* India, irrespx'tive of any demand to the contrary’, if J 
ha^J not seen at once that for the sake <if Gr< at Britain and the Allied 
caujk!, it was necessary for Britain tK>ldly to jx rftirm the duty of frtH^ 
ing India fmm iKuidage. 

“By that supreme act of justice Britiiin would ha\e taken awa\ 
all cause for the seething discontent of India. She will turn the growing 
ilhwill into active g(M)d*will. I submit that it is wortli all the battle 
ships and airships that your wonder-working (‘ngiiu^ers and finikncia* 
re?w)urccs ran pixxluce. 

“ I know that interested pn»paganda luis filletl your ears and eye- 
with distorted vision of tin* Ceuigress jK>,sition. 1 hav(‘ Ix i n painted as 
a hvfWKTite and enemy of Britain under disguis(\ My dernonstrablf 
spirit of aec'omineKlution has been described as my inee»nsisteney, pro\ 
ing me to be an utterly' unrelialile man. 1 i^n not going to Irurden this 
l(*tter with proof in sup|H»rt of my assertions. If th(‘ eredit 1 have 
enji^ved m Anu'riea will not stand me in giKxi stead, nothing I may 
argu<’ in se!f-dffrnee will earrv convielioii. 

“ \'ou have made* eoniraoii eause with (ir(‘ut Britain. You cannot 
fieretofort^ disovsn resj)(>nsibilit v fur any thing that her representatives 
do in India. You will do a gneveais wrong U) the Allied cause, if you 
do not sift the tr.uth from the* ehalT whilst there *is y’ct time. Just think 
of it. Is the re any thing wrong in the Congre ss eleniaiiding uxu'oudi 
tioiial n-eognition of India’s inde|H'nde‘nce ? It is being saiii : ” But 

• this is not the time*.” We say “ this is the* psy e hole^gical moment 
for that re*i*ogiution. For th(*n and the n only can there Ik* irresistible 
opjK>sition to Japanese* aggression. It is e>f immense value to .the Allied 
cause'* if it is also of eciual value to Jneba. 

“ I want you to UHik ii}K>n Uu* immeeliate' recognition of India ^ 
In<lc|K’nd<*nce as a measure of first class magnitude.” 

Edgar Snow s vie w was that Ame^ricans “ eiid not still re*alize? how dix'i 
sivc India coulel be*com agiiinst us. The e'enintry is liirge r than all the lex 
ritory yet eompiereKi by (iermanv. It has twie^e the* Nazi Etnpire’s man 
fiow'eT. Its re'seum't's are tremendous. With the* exception of Britain, 
Australia and Russia, it constitutes the sole remaining, alluxl Industria? 
base and a-s a conse'e^uence v>f its being outside the Westeni Hemisphexe, it 
is our last Iiastion m South Eastern Asia,” 

Then ha recognizes how of such a va.st country^ and stupehdous nation 
Gandhi is the Icade^r-man. “Oddly enough, it was the Viceroy whe 
finally convinced me that 1 could not delay any longer my visit to Gandlii.* 

” The Congrt^ss ” said the Viceroy, “ is nothing but Gandhi.” It was oiai 
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%till his t*riraiviuition, AtwaN-s it will he his until hr dies It pivoU rn 
tirriy oa Oaiwlhi’s fwliticAJ lijrnius. 

With sueli a country' and such a leader, it is no wonder if in a little over 
wo decades, “ the C'on^'ss was also Indian Nati(malisn| *' which the \ itv 
roy, says, Mr. hkijrar Snow, wAUtld not coiwfsie. It in true tJmt iiaiMlhi 
^peaks in ejuijrams and sometimes in cru^^nas as well, Hus j>anui<‘\eN and 
tmiriMliCtions ivre intuitively uudersUx^d by the huiians fur (iandhi comhineN 
mysticisin, metaphysics and tniditiun *' with “ fHdith'al rt'tthsm.” lnd(s:si 
ots cult of **Quit India *’ must li* so understt"Hxi arui interpreted, “ The 
m|H»rtant tiling? to r<*alize is, snys Kdi^ar Siu>w in his plea for ' Lose 
l-lmpire, Win India ' “ llvat however <xld some i>f (»undhi's utterances may 
v'cm to us, mme of them invalidate him as the national leader. Indetxl 
^hey stmijL^tiu n him w ith the |iuiian masses. He is*the man, he is the mind 
He is the ^‘rtt soul who, most Indians trust, ador«' and blindly obey, with 
whnt |>hvsicai and moral eourji|,»e tiny |>os^v<'ss.*‘ 

If suc4 a leader I'ontempUt^sl a rtmjt d rtni bw Indian ljule|x*ndence. 
♦ must have in addition a cause as well as a Ihijt?. The cause is fumishetl 
*»v a series id ant^ er'iif rit circuinstaiu ♦ s which htui for i^rnemtionji en|fejn 
lemi distrust of tlie Hntish in the Indian mind, while the Flt^j is the <i»m 
of tlm^ ('olours w ith the t harklm sujh riinjH»seti on them, indieatini^ India's 
fcdhererue to punt) and suerdit'e uiid <s>nceni for the jM>or. Hne iieeti not 
'/o so far l)ack as the i barter Aet id IH.HJi t»r the t^iiren‘s lV»clamati<m of 
IH58 for H study of Hntaui s broken phd^s. Thr dextrine of self deter 
fuinalion of the first world war rernaiiu^i a nullitv and x%t^H n'thieed even 
fo A tra^/ie farce in tlie Jallian w allaba^h inassmTe which fnlh>\v(‘d the Annu- 
fux* of The <|u<'sti<Ai of Central Hes|»onsibiht v %vhich tojrelher with 

FMcratiofi and sufetTinirds in the interests ot India the three beams erected 
u the (oiiidhi Irwin Pac t, remaiiitai only in the Ac t of iu:i5 and even that 
‘ as susj>end(<i aft< r fh»‘ outbreak id the ‘ind World War c»f As if 

o» add insult to uijnr\ whm t he Atlantic C hart* r c»f Au/ij^^iist liliO wiiJi for* 
tuuiatni on the hi^di sriis, Premier C’hurehill denied its applicability to Ifidia 
before the ink in whu^i it was wrilbui Iwc-ume dry, Kinalb^ eaiiir Crtpp* 
with his dramatic eiar\ into the anna of Imiian |xi<iUcs. aiul this tiuak 
' hanijt- artist’s jxifonnajH e brtui^ht dii»aster and dislrrsH t<* India. Nor 
was Uieit* any jin*s}K*<’t of India U*in^* cncourutfc'd to liuild up its induntTial 
It*, os cither nations w*'n‘ doiiuf, turiiui^' to ac'c^ount tin- nu lamholy op|K,»r 
unity of the war. /or th ’ recomnn iidations (d the Oady ( ommisiiion which 
ame frofti America to stud) the pnd>lein in t)us Iwhalf, remaimxi undis 
< losfxi and later l>eranie moribund. I'hc* fact wuvs Liiat an American Tech 
fo'cal Mtssion was s<*nt to Indui iii March lfH2 to aid tn devrlopini^ the indiis 
trial rcoourers of India as a supply base for the aruusj forces of the Pnited 
Nations in nciir Fast and t ar It wus headed b\ Henry F. Ciradv, 

onufT .Assistant Secretary of Stiite (I .S.A.) in cliari^e o( trade rclatums. It 
included A. W . Horm^^ton, IVcswieiit, So< iety of Automobile Kng^mcrrt, 
H- F. Beyston, President of Beyston Fni»ineenn;,,^ C'o,. (to advise Indian 
plants for war pur[K>a<'s) and Dirk IVkkar, Ilireclor, IllinoiH Steel D»r]K>raUon, 
to aid in the traiiunjj of skdiexl and semi- ski llcxl wcirkcrs. C'ol, /.^ouis Johniioij 
was sent to New as Pn-sident H<x>scvcftN j>erjk>nal r e pr cum tative. 

lirady’s reixrrt was submittid to Hcx>«evelt an June ft, 1942 and wa» kept 
oi^nbdrntiiiL. Jle was highly ejuoted in the Ihrcss as having recommended 
Indian production of wrar supplies, ndes. ahcDs, armour lx>dies, etc., mf as 
to proidde all the requi, rinents over there. Grad^ recommended the ways 
\nd means open to Government of India and U. S. Government and dwelt 
upon the excellent Tacilitiesi for transportaii^m and Hydro clc^icity and 
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th« high quality of Indian workmen. He further discui»4»ed how Indian 
recruit*! find equipment would be better still if only the deadlock between 
Indian National Congress and British Govenimcnt could be solved. 

Let It l>e remembered that the Grwly Report was almost entirely a 
wartime project, nlkmely, a quick creation of war industries in India and not 
mainly concerned with pexst-war industrial development. Tlie worst ap 

R rehensions of the Indian public proved, howevrr. only t(X) true for m 
[ovrnd>er (1942) Govcrninent sourctrs at Washington said tliat the Grady 
Report on India was laid aside pendihg otlier developments and no 
action was taken thfreafter. The decision followed two months ot 
inter -departmental dLscussjf)n of the HejK>rt by experts from the 
Navy and the {state Departments, the Board of Economic Warfare 
and other def>artments. It, therefore, was no consolation to India 
that a vast amoimt of material, time and shipping which might have 
t>een applied to the fulfilment of the pnijeets which Mr. Grady rtcorn 
mended, ha<l been used instead for direct action against the eqemy on all 
fronts. One of the major benefits India should dfrrive from front* was thf 
eventual assurance of a large amount of shipping, particularly \>y the shorter 
Mediterranean routes. Indeed officials in Washington said that the Unite<i 
Nations used on war fronts differti%t kinds of equipment than would be used 
for the development of the (irady recommendations and tliat the United 
States Gov(*rnmeut Depiirtmeiits highly approved (»f nearly all aspects 
of the Grady report." Suddenjy it was decid«d tliat Uie time, energy and 
materials, particularly of shipping must hv diverted from India for “ war 
companies." 

Finally in the great tragixiy that overtook the evacuees on their return 
from Burma, prcfertmtial tis'atrnent was given to many Whites while 2 lakhs 
of Indians w ere left to their fate and to unendurable [)nvations on their way 
to India. This as well as the sorry way m which Burma, Malaya and Singa- 
pprt* were defended, left no doubts in the minds of Indians that India's 
defence could not be safely left in tin* hands of the British and that if India 
should prevent the Japanese invasion or have to fightit, it was only a National 
(mveirriment that could appeal to the mind and heart of the Nation and enlist 
Its full support, material and moral in the cause of National Defence. 

Was India then ti» sit with folde d hands waiting for a HercuU*s to come, 
whose repub'd strength, howf ver. had on more than one occasion already 
failed or wa-s she to bestir herself betimes and look alxiut and swk oyt the l>est 
help both from w ithin and from abroad ? And although tlie vast bulk of 
the population would trust the development of their own internal strength 
and spirit, still not a few' were there, yearning for external intervention - 
notably by America. The hopes creatc'd by Col. Johnson in April, 1942. 
had not as yet died down. The fear of internecine warfare l)etween commu 
nities though visualized by a leader like Jinnah was, the Congress knew, 
out of the question and as Edgar Snow put it " Only an incredible capacit} 
for self-deception could prevent us from recognizing the imperative necessitv 
of making cvtu*y effort imnu diatcly to release all possible power and responsi 
bility to Indians except where it is demonstrably incomjmtible with iht 
Defence requirements i»f the Allies." 

Nojy^c of these considerations apj)€aled to Britain. Her pride and 
prestige were ofl'ended at the thought of a subject nation cashing off their 
wont<^ servility and subrnissivcncss and beat the trumpets of war. It 
would hurt their sense of power and superiority to receiv c an ambassador 
of Peace from a body that had threatened war. The likase went forth that 
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lieforr the cock crew thr>ce, ail should be iirre«UHi imhI i|urited away^iuid 
; 4 cn>rdin|» to plan what hApj>cnrd m the city of Botnliay liapptntc^d over the 
A hole of India, m iiic States and Ptovinces, in ciUeji and towns. Conurcah 
t€>nunitt<H‘s were declared unlawful bodies. Conjjressi offices were seimi 
/uid kn'ked. Congress functions were interdicted. Th# tnembers of the 
V. L C C . were arrested in trams befort' they reached their homes at inter 
uediatr stations. In Homba> . the Congress House was t>ccupied by the 
Police* as also the niagnilicent pandal of Ihe A. I. C. C. and llie (iowalia 
Tank reexeation ground. AH pn>cfsMons and tncctmgti were banned "and thr 
rntirc police force of tlic city as well as the res^'rve and military contingents 
w ere inobilixcMi, Teargiis and lathi chargt* w ere rntployixl against an iinprrs 
. sive rally of Congress volunteers and Desh Sevikas which was held accxirtiing 
to schedule. The national tlag at the pandal was pullesf down and volun 
teers who went to lU rrst iie wrerc b(-at»’n otT. Ihe Congress Working Com 
rnittee, the A. I. C. T. and m Htiiulmy, the Ih\>vincial t'ongrr^sa CommitUjcs 
of Boniliay* Chifarat, Maharashtrj^ and Karnataka and all the v>ther provinces 
except N.W.F.P. wm' deeifirevi unlawful Tlvat was not all Tlir Central 
(io\*< mTnent in an orrh r dal^xl August Hth, New IX^lhi, prohibibHi the 
pnnting or pubhshmj! by anv printer, publisher <ur eiilitor, of luiy factual 
news (which expression should rw* deeineti to include TejiortH of sjwechea or 
statenients mailr bv meinbers) relating to the mass movement iianctioned 
by the ViMrulia C^»ngress (\uunuttee t»r tn the irveasurrs taken by Govern' 
rnent against that ninvement. exempt news denveii from and statesl in the 
oew\spH}>er which publishetl it ‘to lx‘ derived from 

(a) Official sources, 

(b) 'flic A%soc!ate< L.e ress <»f India, the I’nitetl Press of Ifulia or th< 

Orient IVess of India, or 

(c j H (\>rnrs|xuident rr'gularlv emp!<>y<xl by (hf‘ NrwspafMT eonct rned 
and whos(‘ nanu stands registcnd with Um* Ihstricl Magisl^ratc 
of the District in which he carries hia work 

Gov eminent lost no tmir in giving « \|>rrvsi<.ii n> their regret and rr 
sent men t at the Congr* vs Hesolution, and tin ir flelrmnnation to meet lh< 
challenge contairu^il in it Indeed (Government ha<l Ugun their prt'paratifins 
io stem thi* rising tide, thi^ nioment the first npph s a])jM‘ar<Hl in the wat/'rii 
of jxditical bfe; for the passing of the Witniha !i( Hohiti<»n dated 14-7-42 wa» 
soon followed by what cann to bt: known ns the Put kle Circular, date<i 1 7th 
.Tulv 42, the details <»f which may apjiropriateK Iw* ernlMKlietl here 

The Puckle Circular 


it will be renu'ndx'n d that a sh irt time j>revi<nis to tin* IlomiMiy xitUng, 
Government had after a search of th<* A. I. C. C. office t'opies of the 

<lraft resolution sent by Gandhi and pubh-shtxl it. as well as rough (and im 
ficrfect) notes of the <if tlie Working ConimitU*e merabeni at the 

Allahabad meeting. It M-ems that Govemnn^t had earlier prornia^d n 
reword of lU. ^K) for a copy of Gandhi's draft, Thia draft Han Intcn tneor 
porated in pearlier chapter. As if the ends ethical juiitice required it; 
a valuable aocunient of th«! Governnieiit of India, a <x>nfwiential circular by 
Sir Frc-dcrick Pu kle, ..s'^cretaxy to Government of India, happened to fall 
into the hands of Gandhi who gave it a wide circulation in Bombay^ with a 
prefatory note, Tl# note and the circular are published here, hi below i 
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HOW TO CRUSH NATIONAL MOVEMENTS ! 

AMAZING DISCLOSURES 

Ck^nlldential Official Documents 

i’or Mobilizing AntiCongrciis Element 

1 have had the gcKxi fortune to have 'rriends who have supplied me with 
Utbits of national iin}>ortunec such as 1 am presenting to the public herewith. 
Mahadev Desai reminds me that such an occasion t occurred some seven years 

r wheu a friend had unearthed the famous Ilallet Circular. Such was 
an occasion when tlie latcSwami Shrddhanandji was given an important 
document though not of the «k;n.sational character as the Ilallet Circular or 
Sir Frederick Ihickle's very interesting production and that of hw lieutenant 
Shri D. C. Das. llie pity of it is that the circulars were secret. They must 
thank me for giving the performance as wide a publicity as I can. For it is 
good for the public to know to what lengths the Government can go in their 
attempt to suppress national movements, however innocent, open and above 
board they arc. Heaven knows how many such secret instructions have 
been issued which have iiev(‘r seen the light of day. I suggest an honourable 
course. Let the Govenunent by all means influence public opinion in an 
open manner and aliide by its verdict. The Congress will be satisfied with a 
plebiscite or any other reasonable manner of testing public opinion and under 
take to accept tli<‘ verdict. That is real deimn'racv. Vex populi vex dei. 

Meanwhile let tlie public know that these circulars arc an additional 
reason for the cry of (Juii India, which comes not from ‘the Ups, but the 
aching hearts of millions. Let the masses know' that there are many other 
ways of earning a living than betraying national interests. Surely it is no 
\HkTt of their duty to lend themselves to the very questionable methexis as 
^'videnc<xl by Sir Frederick Puck!**’s instructions. 

Romhay, 6 M. K. <>andhi. 


(XWFinKN i rAL EXPRESS LKTl EH 

No. 28/25/42. 

Government of India 

Dt'partment of Information and Broadcasting. 


From 


ro 


New Delhi, the I7th July, 1942. 

Sir FYtxierick Pucklc, K.C.I.E,, C.S.I., LC.S., 

Secrctaiy' to the Government of India. 

The Chief Secretaries to all Provincial Governments and Chief Cx>m- 
nussioners. Delhi, Ajmer-Mturwara. Baluchistan and Cxiorg. 


• 

We have three weeks until the meeting of the AlMndia Congress Com- 
mittee at Bombay on August the 7th. During this time the matter is mainly 
a problem of propaganda to mobilize opinion against the concrete proposals 
contained b> the Congress Resolution and against the threat with which the 
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BattoluUon <xmclude!i> dtr^^cribcd by Gaiidhi an "open rrbellum \V> havr 
tjo ( 1 ) EiHxmrmM thmt on \rhos<r support wr ran drpetMl. {2) Wm over thr 
warews. arid (8) Avoid stiffening the detcnninatiim of Conjrrrsiiincn ; with 
Uie object cithia^ of putting nressure on the Congress to withdraw fnmi it\ 
position^ or. if action has to or taken against Congrrsii, to secure that 
v#ctioQ has the support of public opinion inside and outside India. Pleave 
tntesuify your publieity through all availab|g chaxmels with the aim secur 
tag op« 5 nly expressed and reasoned opposition to the scheme of the lU'Solution 
ftrom indiv'idualt of influence and important mm -Congress trgatusatiuns 
Following are suggested main lines of pubheity : — 

(1) No questnm of morale (sic) principle u inv'olml. His Majesty s 
Government's jKilicy lor the fufUre of India is that her 

own people should Oevise their own form of indeiH*ndrnt g\>vrni 
ruent after the victory liiis In-t'O won. and tliat auring the uitcr 
venmg j>era>d th Te shoviKl 1 m^ \ritluii the existing com ti tut ion. 
immedmte and elWtive particijiatimi of the pnncqial s^vtions iif 
the Indian pe<»|)le in the einmscU of their e^^untry. of the Ciournon 
wealth and of the United Nations 

{*i) Tlie question at isMir in »»n«* t»f rxjH'dieticv . Are Uie*proj>osabi in 
the Resolution practical m the middle of war and are they likely 
to increase the chaner's of vieto^y for the Unite<| Nations, or 
shorten the w ar by a single day ^ 

(3) Wluitever the anwer to (2), there is m* doubt that a campaign 

of Civil Distibedience involv<*s nn'klcNsly jiuttmg the cause of the 
Unitt^ Nations in jei>{)ttn[l\ and encouraging the Axis. 

(4) Japan is hesitating whether U> turn North against Russia, or West 

against India. Gfiiidht a<lmits that at'ce|itaiue of the res^thitiiui 
means ad aim i.s trail ve anarchy, rejection ccrtiiinly means I’nil 
commotion ;/‘jlher way it is a ibrei't invitation tr» Japan tt» turn 
to the West • 

(5) The C4>ngn*ss Ixuders havi- now' U'conie the henx's of the Axis 

brt>adcasU, a clear indication that India's enemies think Uiat 
Congress’s })rofK>sals are t4» their benefit. 
iO) The only r'lad l)V which India can achieve ht^ destiny i.s through 
• the victory of the Tmt#Kl Nations. “ A fr<*e India is not j^mible 
m a world of slaves/' 

2, Some general criticisms of the Hesolutioi; are 

(a) The mtolution is a party manifesto : it is the Cuiigrcsa spejAmg 

and not India. The €>iiJy grounds on whicli it eouki be considered 
a serious document and not a piece of pro;iagarida would be, if if 
has been subacribed to by all parties. Hut it p*>inttdlydmrcganls 
the wishes and feelings of everyone exotspi the Congress. On the 
war issue, Muslims, Sikhs, Cormnuiustl, Koyists, organised Ulxmr. 
the Kisan Sahhas, and important student organtsations art 
opposed to the Congress, Success of voluntary reeruitmenr 
proves that on the war issue Congress does not speak for Imlia 

(b) Note the blata* tly hypocritiad inUrrpretation of the earlier Saty.t 

graha Movement, described at the time by Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan as t stab in the bock of the British. 
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<((*) Note misrepresentation of the Cripps Pro|X)sals which promised tn 
India the choice of Ihuninicm Status or Independence as soon as 
victory was won. * 

(d) NoUr tliat the Conj^Tcss have made no attempt whatever to solve 
the “ Communal tangle On the contrary, for the suggestion 
tliat it was me^sihle U) come to Urms w'lth the Muslim I>eagu<;, 
Uajagopalaciiari has been forced to resign from tlic Congress. 

(c) Note the statement that there is a widespread ill-will toward^ 
British and satisfaction at tht* success of Japanese arms. Sueii 
satisfaction is confined to Congressmen, and if there is ill-will, it 
has been intentionally fostered by the Congress, who, if they had 
l>een wrrious in their protestation of sym])athy with thecaus<*of the 
United Natrons, could have swung the opinion the other way. 
(f) Note claptrap alK>ut transferring jWiwer to workers coming from 
the Congress, a purely authoritarian IkxIv in its organisation 
and dominated hy big business and the middle classes. The 
workers in any ease are at present unfranchised and they certain 
iy cannot he enfranehistd in time for tliem to have any luflueinv 
on a provisional war government. 

8. CoiKTcte pro|K>*aLs in the form in which tlu \ :trc stated in theResi* 
lution are vague and impractieable. They mainly amount to a “e<K»k-eye<r 
version of the Cnpps Proposals ; th<*se were democratic, tlu y envisaged a geiu‘ 
ral election in order t<» se<‘ure repres<*ntative legislaturt‘s, a C'oiistitutent 
Assembly denioeratieally ehaded, and th(* fre<‘ dis(sission (»f pro{M)sals for th( 
future constitution. They provi(le<l in far t to. use Gandhrs tehn for thr 
** orderly withdrawal” of Rritish Power. I’hen' is nothing democratic 
alKHit the Congress prop<|sals. I'hcv .seem b) envisage the handing over ol 
jx)wer to u provisional Congress (iovernnnmt. which shall then itst lf dccith 
w'fiat fiitun' arrangfgueids arc ne<*e-s.sary. .Note that British rule is first to G 
w4(lid?awn ; after that a provisional Ciovemrnrnt is to l>e foTUK*<i. What k 
t;> hapfien in the interval ? How and hy whom is^the provisional (iover^ 
ment to be Idrmed, and uiid<*r what eonstitutiou will it function ? The Con 
gress has tak(‘n no slaps to .secure supjKirt from otiier un|>ortaMt element v. 
iuxd these <^ltMuents will not rs>iis<mt to authority l>eing haiule<l over to 
Congress e\ eii teiufKiranly. Tlie s( heme must involve a long perud — month', 
at least —of uncertainty during which if there is any authority in existencr 
c apable of earrying on King's Government, it will be weak and uncertain 
I>uring this f>erifHl are the Japan<‘se likely to remain inactive ? Tlie thrcio 
of Civil Disolndienee i.s a direct invitation to the Japanese, hut the accept 
ance of the proposals by the British Government would ert'ate a situation 
whit*h would be an etpially o|M*n invibiiion to India's enemie.s. 

4 . The propo.sids for co-opt‘ration in the war art* negative. A wish i'. 
expn*sstd not, “as far as it is jK>ssible ”, to embarrass the war effort or to 
jeopardise the drft^nsive cajiacity of the Unilt'd Nations. There is no worci 
of any resolve to fight to total w’ar to the end alongside others. This at 
titude is in harmony with Gandhi's recent writings. He has assumed thai 
the establishment of naticfnal Government w'ould l>e followed by the dis 
band ment of the Indian lurmy. and he has talktxi of India sending emissarie^ 
to the Axis. The most he himself ever prornis<xi is permis^ifui for troop- 
of the United Nations to stay and defend India without any promise of 
active aid in their task. His latest pronouncement of July the 15th is as 
follows : ** I can say that a Frt'e India will make common cause with the 

Allies, but: 1 cannot say whether Free India wiU take fVart in this militarism 
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or shi wUI clHX»f h< r !u»rt-v wa> . Hut I i uii -vny lu MUtHvi 

4»r sK'ust:* of >}wuiR‘ that j 1 I r^ui jH*\sibly turn liuiu» towaixH non violrjict*. thm 
! would do s*>/' In addition, it iiuiy lx* noted that tiu ( <>nj*rrvs its^ It 
rtlltisii woh pardist*^ and iipjx'asrrn and as a iHniy ha\ nev er uiuh t taken * n 
otv conditions that a Con^^roNS GtAcrnmcnt would con<'<*rii itvclf with aio 
thin^; f'xct pl the “ d<‘ff‘ncr t)f liului, t.c. active *^o<»ja"ratn»n to wsi; thr w.u 
!uvs never hctui j>roiniMHl and is utvt priuidt^oil n»>%v It }s n<tlu < al*h \\\ (i\ 
prcstuit Ucvolution that tliou^^h there »s nfuch talk i>l roistmu < to 
Sion the nature of that n^istance fsnowluTe di^scrdn'ti. and there is ^fuitiou , 
:i\v)idance of any r< h reiin* to \ it>leut*t' or non \ lolrnet' throu)»hout I h 
Hesohitiou pr\>rrv!v<'ss t** drjdore “ passiv e aerejitafu e of a;ij*»rt‘ssh»n vvhi< !» 
is exactly wiiat (ouidhi has Ua ii preacliuii; for \< ars The spirit of Pctuinis o 
j>rrvalent at \Nardha an<i mspirui;^ lar^^e se^'lioio •»! (‘oh^r« ssun n is ilho 
tfiitra:! h\ u reinarkahh article h\ Mahadev Dc^ai in f in }{ari)im of July th* 
Uefen nee is to pa^e ‘JlNJ t,f t h. hhiphsh ethtion. para)^»raph und« r 
the head “ A desperate pann . '!*his artiele inij^dit he usr<i with rfTiH't ni 
t’ »nvrTvation with evlueatfai pis»p{e. 

Te The reNolution i nds with a thcfat e\pr»sM<i ni v li^ui rios, whnh 
It^dh A/iid arul (iandhi luvve sinee e\plaiiie<l to mean a mass movement 
on a w'uir'xt |io\sihlf‘ scale If ( orn^n-ess eann«»t 1 their own wav, they will 
not l>e eonit at. stand asid<’ and ietotlnrs ''et “U uitli tin- ]oh, hut will throw 
India to tile Japanese arid (iermans The to}i«>w in;» Ih rsian pno erh rnav 
lie us/‘fnl ‘ ^ 

* Na khud kh'^ram na hi kas dihani 

Persida shavad Ui lu-saj^^ liiharu 

1 will not eat it myself nor will I f»i\ e it to anyone ; 
let it rot, so that I rnav tjive it to the d\)i/s 

*'f. It W'oiild ht juivisahle at the present sta;.u to abstain Irom atUickinp 
tlie ('c»ntfTess t(K) directly, e.^e bv eullin^ it a hifth ( <»Iiuhii, etc. and certain) \ 
to aiistain from attacks on tfidividuaU ; eitiMT will only rally loyal 
men in sup|K>rt of a cause m which they may not ^eiiunieiv lu lieve. For tin 
moment the tihject is to motuh/c public opinion tt;.(ainst the Cdui^cKS fKiifcv 
as d trirnental to the sin'cessfiil condurl of the war. l^ovalists and wttver«Ts 
may Im' a^urexi that (iovernment has the means i** d» ul smlabh with Irtnible 
and mt< nils txi ujw* Ihem. 

7. The National War Front should la ustd to the fullest to opjxer 
proprsals which can only lx* detrimental to the war effort Sp<H!chcs, 
Ictb rs to the local precis, leaflets, earlrvoris, poste rs, whisjx'finjj ( am{mi),t^s 
are jxis^sible nnxlui for hxa! pubhcity Intructions to All India Radio 
Stations will be driven by the tdriire. 

Followmi' are su^^ijrstions for eart<Kms or pointers : 

(1) The scene is the rmuu of a house, with d^xirs on h ft and n^ht. 
Throjiifrh the left d<K)r a Hrilish s^>ldier is disfipf>earin(^ and ft Con- 
^rressnuin is wavin|^ gixx! bye to him from Ihct middle of the flcKir, 
Next to the ^ on^t'ssmaii is a |>easant lfx>kint4 towards the ri(jht 
door, through w*hich the head of a Jajiancw* wddifT afrpears. Pos- 
sible eaptifWi : “ HftVmji. look who is erimiuff 
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(2) Scene : a cross road. A sijrn-jK>st fwjuitiiig to V’KTOUV. Two 

travellfTS : one says, ‘‘ which is the road to ituitpcndcnce other 

answers, “ come along with me. The road to VICTORY' leads to 
where you want to go/’ 

(*i) Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo each with microphones each saying * 1 vote 
lor the Congress Resolution/" 

Sd/ F. H. PIT KLK, 

St‘cretary to the Government of India. 


I ON FI DKN'l 1 A I . EXPRESS LETTER 

(ioveminent of Orissn 
Puf>Iieity Department. 

No. 895 (19) Pub. 

1 roin 

Rai Suliib 1). C. Das. M.A. 

Deputy St‘cretarv and Publicity Officer to Government, 

ro 

All Col h^ tors 

All Sub-divi.sional Officers. 

Dated ('vittink. tiie 2*2nd July, 1942. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my letter No. 878(20) Pub. tUitt'd the 21st July, 1942, 
I am dir<vt<'^l to forward copy of Contidential expr<‘ss letter 28/25 42, 
of tile 17th July, 1942, of the (Government of India, l>(‘piirtment ofinforina 
(ion and Rrofideasting, and to ns]ucst that immetliatc liction may 1 m‘ taken 
t(» intensirv piiblieity on the lines siiggest<*tl thenun tlm)Ugh all available 
cliaiuiels w ith th(‘ aim of s<x'uring openly cxpre.s.scd and reasoned ojijKesition 
to the scheme of the Congress Resolution in question from individuals of 
intlucJice and important non-Congress organisations in your district sub 
division. The non -Congress OrgaMi7.ations, known to this department as 
eitistiiig in the Districts of Cuttack, Ralasore and Ganjam are nutc*d on the 
margin. There might Ik* similar non-Congrt^ss Organisations in other 
distriets and more such orgHiirTatuuis in the Districts of Cuttack. Ralasore 

and (ianjam Insides the various War C!om- 
mittees now functioning in the IVovince. 
The non -Congress organizations may Ik- 
rcquesteil to call meetings and pass resolu- 
tions on the lines suggested in India's (sic) 
letter sttachf'd. The resolutions passed 
should be given the widest [Kxssible publicit) 
through as many newspapers as |H>ssible 
not only of this pn)vinee but also of other 
provinces. The services of the representa- 
tives of the Unittxl IVess and Associated 
IVess may also l)e utilised, as far as possible, 
for the purpose. The best wray by which 
individuals of influence of your area ma> 
express their opposition to the scheme 
c»f the resolution of the Congress Avill perhaps be to con tribute tirticles to non- 


Cuttack 

Oriya AaSiKialioii 

Oriya M uhunuiuuian Amocintion. 

.\ll OriiM*a Bengal 
AHSooifitioa. 

VNxn'iution. i)n»i9M >V\>nu’n’K 
l.tagij*? of S<f'rvic't'. 

Bafamr*' 

Mitlowncn** Associntkei. 
Oanjam 

Ganj^iin I,nncllK>ldrr!i* Afintn-iii- 
iion. All Orlsiwi National As-wH'i a - 
tion. Atidhrn Maiidah (>ri\a 

Stttiuij. 
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jmfvrTN i*n the suj!j;este<l line's. Thr etlitors ivf iH>n (\»ngn ss Nrw*' 
pi^>ei^ may al?»e> lx* ap}>rt»aeh<xl to write lemiinij artieU s op|K>sjnj;r the sehrnu 
of the ConiJTt's.s Res^^lvition c»n the su^|*estcti Imes. 

An wc have Uian S we't k-> until the iins tinj; of the AU-liuim Gmgress 
C'eMniruttee at Homlmy on the August Ttli. very jiroinpt aiui etlretivr aetions 
are re<|ucstcJ. 

* 1 have the honour to he. 

• Sir, 

Yi>ur most olvniient servant 

sa 1). t , Dtvs, 

Deputy Seeretary and Buhlieity Officer 
• (hivenunent. 

The derision that the measures h» l>e taken hy Oovenunent should b< 
»n the nature of a “ hlity. ' was a elosely jruzmled Jkerr t hut wan hrtmdl) 
known to the public. It nmch* no difTiTt iiee to the Congrt'ss rxce|>t that th# 
Mneere df sire of (iandhi to f xplore all |>oNMble means of turiving at a pracr 
fill s^jjution of the prohl< tn wen* short ein^uilrd hy the prei i|»iUuicy with 
which thoM* ineasurrs were put into force. On the jiari of (Government, 
tliry argufxi tivat thf‘> were d^ signtsl to prevent th<* ( on^^sa move‘menl 
from uett n^ a start anti iTathermg intuiwiilnin . Wiiile it must lx* admitted 
that tin* ('<>ni,»Tes.s hml lu't really formulaUsi the tlftaiis t>f the canitwugn Ik* 
\o!ul (Gaiuilu stjitmL! that it shtiultl etnnpri4f* all the steps ettvert'tl liy Un 
finijeranirnes of t’lvii l )is« uulivulual and mass hitlierto lulopUdt 
sul)je<'t tt> tti(' eanimal rules 4»f 'Fruth and Non- violence, it w as oh\ unis at tlu‘ 
same tune the stt*ps ttiki n by (Government were so jirovot ative tliat Uiry 
mvite*ii the massf j^ w ho are. as (’arlylc |>uts it, “an udlarnmahlest. imrneajiur- 
ablest material ’ to those \ t ry arts <»f violen<‘e anti salx>tai»c tlie apprehen 
jvion and anticipation of whieh were put forwani us the just ifieiit ion f<*r 
(Governmental action. In short. ( #e»v« rnnumt pro\oke<| tbt masM's into 'lui 
outburst of arian hv aii<| chaos with the conlid* ne«' that hy tfnur might, 
they could jiut down the iawlessiu'ss more easdv than lliry loald inec t the 
niui-vioUnt rendering of Mass ( jvil Disol w diem e. It cuuld not be that (Gov 
eniment forgot th<* lessons the no tax eampaign m (.ujUrat. in Itartloli 
('howrasi areas in llCiH e»r the Hanlob and Anand Falukus in lli.Ho as well riiv 
HI tlu Sirsi and Suidapur Taluka of North ( anara in the Karnataka. It hiiA 
always Ixs^ti the jKihcy <‘f (Governments bmlt on phvsi<‘al foree ti> reduce ami 
render upfxisition then to, r(Hite<i m moral pnm iplrs, (o tiie |>lane of \ lo 
lence to which they arc accustonH*<l. If ( Govi rnmeiit thought that hv a bomb 
thnov they could wipe out tin- popular uprising. the\ reiiiaimd to witness u 
IxHimr fing bursting and throwing up its spike s and darts ujunnsl t hf-nisrlvrs 

Tin* reactions to (Government ‘s jiroeetiure nutv be studied, as it utlretcff 
the World abroad, liic public of Imba and the (.ovrrmmnt themselves in 
Britain and India in their calmer moments ufb r the excitement of arrests 
and ordinances had passed. It v%as said that there v\as a idmrus of uppmviii 
of what was done ir» Iruiia. by tlu' Hritisli and F.rnpire Trc'ss, It could not 
be otherwise, fhdy there were dl^Terene(^s of las A- am! rung 

mg from the logical argumentiitivcnos of the Times h» the ilamlKiyant out 
burst of the t^}^fuiay Tivtes and Sun lot/ Chrmti lr, 

\Vc cannot surrender our Krojure to the anarchists wutinn or the bar 
barians without n ay w nd far too brutally frank for the age*, hut when wc 
know tiirce and half months later, IVemicT ( Imrchdl expressed the same 
sentiment in hi.s Maation House speceh on the lOlh November, *1942, that 
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Wr shail fiold fast v^iiat we base ' wc know that grab and greed ’ 
are not the demons of a byt* gone age but are the guardian angels presiding 
over the 1‘hnpire’s destiiues 

In India Ux), there could be but one reat*tion and that related not to 
tlie past, but to the future. The one pcilitical body which Britain herself 
had in time and out of time, praised for its strength, iiitlucnce and importance, 
WHS put out of a<‘tion and the people were provoked into forbidden paths 
The ihresident of the Muslim League was supremely satisfie^i over the course 
of events and more than that, with his o^n nf/n posruynm attitude, for had 
he not liTgucd that tin- ( ongress mf>verii<*nt was (lire€t<'<l against the Ivi^ogut 
and its demands, being meant to stampede the British into yielding to 
po|)tilar pressure in the country ? The rest of the organizations, communal. 
Lil>cral and s<*<*tional, inerely urged a revision of j)oliey by Government, as 
re[>r<Jssion was no answer to the legitimate Congress demand and as Govern 
ment’s precipitancy was really uncalled for. 

It looks as though the only other party, namely Government, did not 
feel happy ov er w hat lliey had done, for they wanted" U> divert public atten 
tjon from the feeling of horre*r rouseii in them by the first day's events, b\ 
telling them that the dt:eision to arrest (iandhi and liis collcgues was a 
unanimous decision of th<* New Executive ('ouiicil having on it eleven Indians 
and that though Messrs. Ancy and Sirkar were absent at the nu^eting of 
ihe Lxecutive Council at wliich the final deciiiK)!! was taken, yet they had 
aequiesc(*d in the |>olicy at earlier discussions. It is strange indeed that 
.such a <dai(n should have Ix'en made wh<‘n later, on the H(x>r of the Central 
/VKSombly, Mr. Aney lin[)|><‘ned to make the statement that if he had been 
present at the* final meeting lu' would certainly have ojiposcd the decision, 
though in V lew of the later developments in the country he was convinced 
that such an opfiosition ivould hav<* becui the blunder of his life. Govern 
inent further bruitfd it ahroiul that th<*v vv^tc contemplating positive rnea 
siire.s lit tiTius of the ('ripj)s’ l*r<>|x»sals to Indianizc tht* Viceroy's Council 
and traiiNler furtlier pow<T to Indian hands, ns an cfTective answer to the 
( ongTtsss challenge, tiov ernment ItTt no aspect of. lh<* problem untouched. 
It was said that Uiey-werc not negles'tful of the possibility of a fast by Gandhi 
and that they had no intention to flinch from tin* course they had set until 
Congress leaders withdrew their projaisal of the mass movement. 

The Government of India resolution. 

I his unanimous dt'cision then was follovvt'd up l>y the Cd:»vernincut of 
iiulia resolution wliich was dated the eighth of August and must, therefore, 
be deemed as having Ix'en kept ready well in time for publication in the 
wake of the arre^sts. The n^solution opens (1) with a reference to “ the 
dangerous preparations by the Congress Party for unlawful and in some cases, 
violent activities, direct^ among oMier things to the intemiptioft of com- 
munications and public utility services, the organization of strikes, tamper- 
ing with the loyalty of Ciovernrnent servants and interference with Defence 
measures, including recruitment. The programme of the campaign w'as not 
as a matter of fact, worked at all by the Working Committee and Gov- 
ernment went bt'vond their data w’hen the aforesaid charges were brought 
against the Congrt'ss at a time when no rcs[K>nsihle Congressman was left 
outside to answer them. 

Government next reiemxi U> the Congrej>s demand as a demand which 
could not he discussed and the acceptance of which would plunge India 
into confusion and anarchy internally and would parAl\’se her effort in the 
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laommon cause ol‘ hutiiau IrceUnin. ' This is cxtrao!\iuiar>\ for the cominou 
cause of huiimn freedom implies ami laciudes m it Uie freedom of liulm 
The demand shortly put was " Quit India hut Wielly explained, (>nl\ 
meant, and admittedly sv>. the withdrawal of British Power. No one enn 
be deceiv'cd by the literal interpretation which Ck)veniment sought to put 
%n the wordfi of the slogan for surely i»oveniincnt knew ihiit it did not 
mean more than a declaration of Indian liuieixmdence by Britain and tlu 
formation of a National (ioverninent of niemixTs rt'presenUitivr 

of the ek^chxl elements m the CVnlral l^'gislature subjtxT to certain rt serxu 
tions regarding Defence and W iir. This would create no hiatus, no auart h) . 
no chaos. ^ .\nd when this aspei't was presented i Government would conu 
forward with the argument relating on the one hand to “ the exisUmee 
deep diirerenct*s in this eountrv. the harmonr/ing of luhich Auist i>e the ol>)e<‘t 
of ail on whom nrsponsibility ftfils, the removal of which is the ambition and 
hope of the present (Government ’ ami on the other to the unaoceptabilit\ 
of 


the claim of the Congress Party to speak for India as a whole.” 

At tiie same lime, tlie Brvdutmn of the (Governor CGeiieral adds 

" That the C ongress Party has fi*r long oceupie<i a |K>si\ion of great 
profnmenee htkI great urt|w>rtanee is Kubstantud.” 

rbc Inith that l <M\j 4 ress was dn\en from pillar to jh)sI by tGovernmciit 
( hanging tlior position n et taking a (‘ongress skfgari literall)' m sjiite of the 
tact that On meaning, as elariliet^l b\ responsibli^ ( i 'tigress leaders, satisfied 
ootable .\njeriears journalist like Louis Fischer and Fdgar Snow, wni' dwcl 
irig ujHin the deep ddTer<*n('es in the rountry f<*r which they thcms«dvcs 
must l>ear the res|Ha»sibi!ity . and rmu <ie<’larmg. as (Vipps ditl, tliat no con 
stitutioiuil changes c<>ulri be clfes'leti m the midst of war. W hile the Kcfiioiii 
tion admits the grreat ^srommenec and tin- great iin|H>rtancr (»f the Om 
gress in Indian political life, and onlv argues that , 

it is the (luly t»t the (G«o eminent of India t<> take a balanced view 
of the mt(T< st <»f h!I si'c tions of Indian thought and Indian opinion/^ 

Mr. .VfTiery, if wr tauy aiiticipab' a later statemriit r>f )ns, pHn'Iaimed 
that the (Toverument could not jiarley with the Congress so long as it did imt 
withdraw its resolution and expressed regret at ha\ ing passed it. 'rius state 
luent which was seriously objfxdx'ti to by the (D>ndofi) 7’ime^ whieli thought 
thfTe could b<‘ no settlement w'ith^»ut tin* (*ongT<*ss, slciws how (G<»vennM<”nl 
shifted its position. Thc\ di\id<*<l the country on a coniriiunal basis and put 
forward tin* diiision as an argument against tlie (National) Provisional CGo\ 
ernment dernand^xl b\ C'ongrevs. They have not fhemwlves wild a word m 
favour of Pakisbtn during the first tlirec years of the tenure of the war until 
the V iceroy spoke im the IGeographieal unity of {^idia on 17*12 ’4‘2 but lh< > 
eiU*d the coriimuniii difTerenees as standing in their way of progre*HS. Havi 
they had the courage to give their own opinion on the Muflini demand ^ 
If they wi re li^Tceable it, they should say so. If they disapproved, tlie\ 
should have staUxi the one The fact is, that knowing a» they did, thecaua< 
of the internal dirierence was unsupportahle, they utilixed it as a facbir to 
retard |>rc^esi>. Thi% exfxAes the hypocrisy of the charge that * 
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In the iiitUrresth of s( curiiig their (mn domiriurivc, and in pursuit 
of their totalitarian [K>liey, its leaders have consistently impeded the 
efforts to bring India to full nationhood/’ 

Obviously we are to understfind that the British arc more mtere.st<*d in help 
ing India enjoy Sclf Ciovcnuncnt than Congress ! Restating the several step^ 
of Govemirieiit policy in India, the Resolution eonciudt's with the statement 
that * 


'fhe fullest opportunity for the attainment of sclf-tiovemracnt b> 

the {K-ople of India, lias l><*<*n guaranUtd by Ills Majesty’s Ciovemment/ 

Mas ever a cnditor ac< e[)trd in this world the renewed guaranU»<* of an eva 
sive decree-debtor as an miditumai safeguard for the n^ovrry of his long 
standing and o\ erduc debt 'f 

Apart fnim the R<\soJiition, sctni-onicial cliargcs have Imhmi brought 
against the Congress and its leader, (iandhi. that they have recently rcversf'fi 
the orth r of things in saying that eornnuuial unity could only follow Indc 
pendenee, not precede it as th<*v had been urging all these twentv two years. 
Hut why do thi'se critics forget that even the slogan of eornmimal unity was 
raised in llCiO-lM, when there was a demand fur Swaraj ^^ hleh wivs develofMsl 
into a demand for (’omplete IndejK iulenee in In re<piires nogreat in 

sight to perceive tliat in u nation’s progress, there are no mathematical 
st< j)s, that the graduated jirogrvss outlined i)\ national reformers are meant 
for internal guidanei- and not for argument by <‘X.ternul o]>]>onents who are 
hostile to ail real progress. J'hat is not all. A great nutnmai inoveinent 
n'ceives ui its <*arlier stage-s nothing but eonte*mpt luid indifT(Tenc<‘ from its 
ot)jK)nents, lnt<T (siiiturm ly and finally, counte r strategy. 'Communal unity 
was a good objetMixe. V\ lim its consummation \^as still abir, but when the 
lime for the div tm* <*\ <'rit was drawing nigh, the* matte r is bnaight down from 
the filae'e of the t ht'<»ret leal to the realm of the* practical and re‘<‘eives a elnek 
tt» Its [>rogress by me asures which are* stunning and blows which arc shatte r 
mg. 'I’hus it was that the e*i»mmunal c aims whiMi nas-ived sidistantiai 
sujiport at the hiuids e>r Lord Minto (LM)<» lliuil) beiaime* e*e>nsi)iidaUsi in tlif' 

time of Me )ntagu and wluui tlu* proecss<*s of give and Uike* Hfipcun*^! to be 

nearly reaching fruition, the* pre^bleun was made tei assume a new shajx* al 
toge'ther. It IS ih) more a (juestion e)f re‘ligion. culture* or laws, no longer a 
preiblem e)f per<'e*ntagi's m ser\ ice s anti l^*gislatures Imt it is the* division of 
the e'ounirv inte> two sejxarate Cniems, the bisecting of the* child to suit the 
ends of mutlu niatii’al justie'e. W he n this climax of strategy and tactics is 
reached, through the* intlueuice of the third party in the* oe)untr}’, when the* 
fratcrnul love* e»f the C Ongress fe)r the ye»unge r bredher is making for Unity, 
the spirit of fainu'ss and uccommodatiein is feared by the* one and mist-aken 
for weakness l)y the t>the*r and the demund for fission is made to hold Uic 
held. It is under these trying circumstances that Gandhi saw as in a flash, 
that the* llurd })arty must ejuit India and that communal concortl could 

only folleiw lus e*xit from the se'ats of [unver. To accuse* the Congress there 

fore of shifting its long a(*<*epteHl jwxsition is to thrust responsibility for onc 'i 
own want of fhir play on t > the opponent's shoulders. 

Finally these critics and with them Ciovenvment have exaggerated the 
dilTieulty of elTeeting constitutional changes in the midst of war. The 
argument, one is afraid is overdone. Rut Sir Stafford Oipps who was the 
first to cite it in favour of his own profx>sals, was at the same time not un- 
willing to put tlu-x>ugh Parliament a measure to abrogaU the law that, a frac- 
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tkm of the Govrnior tienemrs Kxreutive i'auni il should He d of tn<‘n 

wlto have j>ut in not less tluui t<ii years’ M'rviet* uud<T tiovrrtnueiit. If iht 
Govtnuncut at the heiul were only U> |Mirt wiUj r* a parhanK ii 

inciisure to legah/a* such a change wouitl U' a uuitter r»f ouirviv Suv h a 
measurv‘ ciuuiot \h' luon* fi>ri!iidahlc nor more disturbing than the proposul 
t*» efTtx't a union Ix-twcs n France tmd liritain nuule by C hurehill in th«' nvul 
die of Junf* 11*40. IF'aling with the Indiaa pn»blem, Frt»f. l-aski wnt< s m 
the Xnc SUiie^inutn and Sation aln^^it the very linu' as follows : 

“ The prsiblrin is solublt* if our will to miI\ c it is unbreakalde. Fie 
problein IS soluble if we put [nduiii fis tslom 411 th<» tirst place and Hntivh 
* prt'Stige in the secoiub 'i'he problem is soluble if^ diiTen*ntl y fn>in Hurnin 
and .Malaya, we are set on uiobihsing now the' unfettere^l gvHHl will of 
Indians 111 a eausi' tfiat, tlierei»y, wt* made unmistakably their own. It 
mvuives great isuistitutioual <‘liang«'s ; it is im|H»ssil»le. sakl Sir StalToril 
Cripps, to make great eonstitiitional ehangts m war tune. Mr. I hur 
ehili did ne»t think so. At a luomml of tiire jhtiI, In t>iTered nnn»n with 
F ruiu e l*> Its gov ernment, th<‘ largi st pro)w>sal of I'ousf it iit lonal ehaiigr 
in our liistory. It involves great risk*'; it laeks the jH-rbi'tion whuli 
long ibs< ussion ami patient ilruit siuanship eouUl give ; il^ injures tair 
digic.ty by stualmg ns *' seuttlmg out t»f Imlia ’ when Sir SlaOord t ripps 
iiad spoken our last word : tht' uiutv it builds mas not last. lint, wal- 
ls nothing if it is not an (*\periment u^the taking of risks. Admnus 
trativ e iTudity is a small saeritiee to m.ake r<»r an India Tealh pn pared 
to tiglvi- A lighting India is an atlditioa to our strength of moral us well 
as mat< rial imjM *rU4nee * and, m iiist«»r\\ a nation m v i r speaks its Iasi 
word e\eept,ujMui its tieatli IhsI. Wiietlur a unity so nnule will last 
m India only the future will reveal. It is at li'ast a rat loiial argument to 
iii'ist that eommmuties whnii share great res|M>nMl)ilil les have a l»el.t( r 
ehaiu‘e of learnmg a eonimon way of life than if tin \ spend the yejips 
snarling at (»ne another und< r <*onditions b\ wlneli l«>tli are frust rat<<I. 
• 

“This is at leiot a ]*rogramnn- whuh tests the gtMMi faith not hss 
of Indians than ourselv t s. If the etfort tf# fullil it fail, w'c must shoulder 
our resjM aisilalities as l>est we may, till hapjUer Imn^s. Hut if itsueeeed 
e f it would, I venture to tlimk. transform the whole eharaetrr of tin 
war. For it would gi^ e an impregnable status to our f'lanii tliat we fight 
for freedom. It would show our allies and our annivs tin* errative power 
of that sjarit w hich suslaiiu^tl us wlnui \ve stfsnl alom*. V\ r* Jthoukl 
lose our mijMTJal jwiwer m India ; but we simuld gam. m losing if ^ not 
only the friendship <if the Indian jm* »ple, but tli * resjH*et of all men and 
women who know that eourage and muigmation alone sulhee U* keep 
the ilanu* of freedom alive. ’ 

Nor is it nierely a <piestion of aemit imc mt/ rest dealt witli in a pure 
atmosphere of stinly by lVofes.v»rs. If Franee luul only assent’d to I’nion 
wdth BriUiin, the ev< nt woultl have necessitated un4>rec4HienU‘d con‘<titntiomtl 
changes eMected ja rhaps for tlie first time by the Hntish Parlgiinent. ]a'hv( 
tliat alone. Let us roam alx>ut the empire and the United Nations. 

✓ • 

Electoral Reform. 

The much abused Coalition Govenimcnt of England has durin^j the create 
cst war of the world earned Uirough most highly controversial Icgi>ilation 


H. C. Vot 11—24 
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mvolviiig issues tluit hail \vr<‘<*ked party ^oveniments m the |mst or liaif 
been ke|»t on iee for years as no party governnient woiilil tackle them. Tin- 
ifklueaiionnl Hill and the two Klei’toral Reform measures tliat were toeing 
diseussed from the point of view of mitiunal interest and not <»f j>arty ran- 
<*oiir wen‘ remarkahlr m themselves. Controversial matters like distribution 
of .seats. j>roj>ort»onal n‘j>resi‘iitation. eost of c leelions were all referrcHi to 
Speakers' Coiifc renee folkoving preeeilents of 191 G and 192 4 and a |>er- 
niam til Ronndary Commission whic h froip tune to time could review move 
rnents of pojMdation vvasth* most original feature of the Hill. 

In Hritain itself though the House of Commons of the War had Ikch 
eleetc'd in tin tmiidw r of nu inlM'rs returned in interim elect i(»ns was b\ 

fhe end of May I9t I, 20G or more than I '4 of the total numlaT. Of these, 
says the I'imrs " 12H ha\ e he<*n eU*eted duriiig tlu* war, 04 <‘oiitested and 01 
uiK'ontested/ 


Runaian Commonwealth. 

It Is ri'iiiarkahle that Russia shoidd liavo' betoi able to un(l(*rtakt* wlial 
IS apparently a bold ael ijf dreentrali/aition in tin- niiildle of the* greatest war 
m history. It c arries \\ii\i it an indication of Russia’s iiitmtion to deN'elop 
along more deiinHTutie Imi s. Prrhaps the new So\ a t I'edtTatlon is designed 
to faeditnte the oiasit ion of Ihippft .^states in Kastrrn !‘.uro|>e which could 
eveiilvirtllv bi’ ituluecil to \ote t l'^iiistdv<‘s into the I .S.S.R. as ‘ independml 
parts of tin* Russian uliole. I'hus <*ould small hhiropran State s be attraetcal 
towards the Russian ‘p<»wi’r unit ’ whih' Moscow* wsmKl ha\i' a vary me, 
looking ulihi to sa\t’ from a<*eusalions of amie'^ation of 'I’erntories. 

On June Idh. l'.»PJ m Ills interview with Louis I-'iscIkt. (iandlu said 
• Th ere fs no halt wax house lad wa'eii wdhdraxc.il and non w it lidra wal. Il 
IS of course no <*ompletf ph\ sieal withdrawjil that I ask. 1 shall insist, how 
on fh<' transfer i*l poltfa d jiower from tlie Rritish to Hie Indian people.' 

It was not Australia. I .and Relguim alom.' that dared such <'om 

stiliitional changes ilunng the xxar. In J anuarx 1!>M. the v\ar situation 
biaaimt' highly eomjOes atal Russia xxas desperatelx demanding a Second 
f’ront. J'he 'I’tdieTan ( outerema* among ChurehifL Roosexa lt and Sfalm 
li4d )ust been eomduded and tlie L, S.S.R. embarked ipioii rex olvit lonai x 
constitutional changes without aiiv ailo and implenuntial tluau forthwith, 
UiuhT thcmi the Lcderation h it only cultural autoiioinx to the units and 
the subumts of flic Repiddie. 

At the vary moment India was executing its raiip dcitit against the 
Congress, the' Australian CoxaTiiment was engaged m anainging a serious ( on 
stitutional (diange both in its internal stnnture and its externai relations. 
V constitutional iMiixfiition had una'iiruiMisly agreeil to grant increased 
powers to the* k'ederal (h>x i riiment for jiost-war r(aa>nstruet loin It meaid 
m the words of the' Oppc‘>d.ion in Australian Parliament, that the pt'oph- 
of Australia are shortly to be asked “ to approve' of a constitutional Rexolu 
lion,’' Of the two Legislative measures contemplated, one is but li> supplv 
a Rill to validate sections l^and t> of the estminstc'r Act, so that tlie ( Olo 
nia! Laws \’alidity Ac t of IHOJ might not a|)ply to invalidate any Law passed 
by the Doihlnion Parliament and the full jKuvers invested in the latter m 
relation to Admirality Courts, might be avaihsi of. These*are |KTmissi\e 
measures under the \VestnuiKstc*r Aet which would not apply to a Dominion 
unless the Dominion Parliament adopteil them by Aid of its own. Hence tin 
first Rill. . This would not only confer on Australia eomjilete independent 
of Rritain but enable her to gain full |K>wer to enact laws having extra- 
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territorial operation and establish Civil Govenuurnt hi JH»tuc iKx'upicd trr- 
ritiiry, Tlie t'ommon wealth would no k>nuer Ik* mpiired to reserve certain 
Legislation relating to shippuig for the Kuig's assent. The other rnraMirr 
Sponsored by the Convention u “ The Constitutional Alteration {War Anns 
and Herons true Uon) HiU” whose objeet is to " alter the lamstitution by 
ernp<»wering the Parliament to make l^ws for the [>urposr of t*arr\ ing int»» 
effeet the war aims and objects of Australia as one of tlir CnitiHl Nations in 
eluding the attainment of eeonomicv security and social justice in the post 
war world and for the purjKxso of [xeit war rceonstruction. ’ There is a w iih 
volume of oj>imon that the changes will convert what is a F»Hlrri*l ('ornnion 
wealth into a full-blown unitary state. The States will have to sufTer a 
Acductuui of their |H>\vers while the FtHieral Piirlian\rnt's ^)*MVcrs might be 
praetuidh unliinit^*^] One of ihe clauses exprrsslv states that 

sP' 

It IS herebv lUx lared that the Power of the Parhament shall <'Xtend 
all the rnrasur<s which m the df^'clared o|Mnh>n «>f the Parhament. 
wtij t^'jtii to achieve eetnn>nuc seeuntv and social instit'e.’ 

Another ‘vrrtcci nmk.f's it jv«»s%}|>le to alxdi^h the S^*nut»\ h\ r.inung thi^ strength 
of the I.owrf HfHise (the Houm t»{ Uepfe sen tat I V < s I be\ond tile ratn» o( 
2 \ of >( natecwhile vrt aiiotln r sec tion ban^ the thr^in^di litigatnm to 

i|Uest>(.n tic \ahtiit\ ul h gislatioii <'oiu ermng soeial se< urit\ I he Hills wert* 
pa^s< <l t Cl { * V u t omnn t t<‘e < >t t he i onv <*nt n »n situ t in y uiid it ( er t h<*y etnerg 
ed thcretri^ns. th<v were to be tile subjeet u( a hat !♦ *!e w id? T<’t ( reuduin as 
ntpnrtii bv tic ( onoiionu ealt h Act. Is this all a simple nn'asur** No 
It is a big tiisf it nf loital <diai<:.re w hieh <'on v aibfs tin* w hoh’ Nalnui (Novtinber 

While fills o so tin Austrahan Parham? nl \ t>t?%i upon a motion b\ I’rn 
'suri <?f Mr ( »mtin fie Labour Premier who wonb\ on?' vote and . t herelore 
dissobed it alul le Id loos el?a(J(»Iis <»n August g I , tnt.'i , * 

S?niih Atr!* an I suofi ha<l Iwhl its g< n? ral < l? «’fions »fn ih? issue (»f pnf 
f leipat if>u ?‘r no par!?? loiWon in war «>n fhr* 7tti Julv b'h 

W i lit lias AjiUTi? a ^h'le’ ' Ihe ( nit?d >ta1?'s feel just tuierg? *1 h\ th? 
nevnth Nowoubtr. from its nateoUal eonv etit i? ?n\ far tlw ?de?‘lJo}k id 

Ihe next Presidi nt, ami mdualiy ? l<ad?-d ? ? rlam l.oviTmTs ufnh' in IimIl? 
.dm?f ' all t h?' ? le? t lojkx partieularlv «d tin al Ho* ins fiav*!??*?!! susjif ruled 
am' f.! uu.J tie* ( •mt^^d A^s* mbU wasm Mis vt-ar L?ig ( No\ * luhir / running 
! e‘>fnph \ mg ; its ?uchth \ ear ??t t^mur*-. Hut t ar?“ a matter 

The I >.\ ur<‘ < {tgag« d ffi tin- s<-i-ond v ear ot tin ir (uOrv mf“ fh? \N .ir, in tfn 
j;roe?-Nses UH-uleutal to a i»ig eonstilut nm,t{ ehauLo- relafnu,' ?o treats making 
in tin- State s. In the drtl Wia k of NdaVa'U'bi r Ibig. a 'I? nd»' r of tie- Am? riea!' 
latwer ILajse ininn' iu« etl a Inglsl^ta v a- pr??j?o'val \vh?»s?‘ aue ts t ; ;im?-nd tin 
1 (►iiststutiofK I ’nd? r S< eti?>n g of Artnde U lr<-at y uiak ng t . the j»?}Td fulte 
fiiin of tin- IVrs.d? nt and th?.' ><Tiutr mdy I'he prope?Mal tdiang?' given a 
v'(?K'e to the Inovt r Hons? :i\ wclJ e?jualK witli tin v?? that ireatno 

would have t?> lx ratitied bv a m*ij??rit\' ?*! fK)th iIouv» s an?j ind a !/ d nuij?» 
ntv of th?' Sena!?; ahci* . >uould it g?« Uir?.*ugh aln«ot a r?o ohit nanary chang 
wouhi re sult. Artielr \ r>i th?- ld?nsf jtutn^n evudains tin- lolh^wing |»ro\Jsn>rt 

*' Tin* la>ngfc'‘S vs hem ver tw?ottiirds ?at tmifi tin' H<?irv? s slutll (in tu 
it neecsvarv , sluiil i^'^oj>ose xunendinenfs to this ( onst}tutn?m or on Mn 
uppliratndt f>f in- l? ^sslature^ of twa> thirds of the x? verai NtaU s, 
call n Convent nuK*b?r proixi^Mig amcndmrnlH whn h, m either caiMu 
Ck- valid to all mlents and hh jmri ixf this L??nf.t*tut ton, when 
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ratified by the of tliree-fourths of the several States, or"'by 

Conventioiis in three -fourths thereof, as the one or the other motie^of 
ratification may be prof)osed by the Con^Tcss/’ 


In the face of these mighty and convulsive constitutional changes, the 
plea that war tirne is not f>pfK>rtune for them in resjKct of India obviously 
tacks sincerity and spells only uawillingness to part with {xiwer. The events 
subscc^uent to the C»>ngress Itesolution wd within but tlmt* months thereof 
bear conclusive testiiiiony U) the eorrectness. nay the inevitability of the 
step taken by that august IkkIv. And if public opinion is of any value in the 
governance of the country, there was a whole chorus of demand raised from 
the m(»rTow of tll^* repressive measures take n liy (iovernment for the release 
^ (biiidhi and his eolleagtirs, and the r<‘Of>rning of n(‘gotialions* not from, 
M it might be alleged, self-interested eapUiins of industry and eornmen’e, 
Init from tin* (’ommunists who had a soft <*onuT for partieipation in war 
effort, from Trade I’nions who Kto<Kl afar from polities. fr<»m the Liberals who 
never had any undue partiality for the Conj^nress, from mill-owners and mil- 
lionair(*s whose interests came into eoIlisir>n and eonlliet with the Congrt^ss 
(*ult of Village Industries, from the Sikhs whose Nationalism had remained 
untainted and tin* Indian Christian Organization which has all along pursued 
its own limited ol)j(*etive, from the Anglo-Indian AssfK'iatioti^vliirh had only 
rfM'(‘iitly l>egrun to cultivate the correct Indian fiutlook, from Ivfx*al Hofirds 
and Municipalitit*s ft»r which they waTt* summarily su|)ers( from religious 
asso(*iations to'whom (iandhi wns ln*r(‘tic, from the Hindu Maha Sabha which 
stfKHi four square agaitist the ('oniTrss, frmn /e/e public meetings and 
from outstiinding personalities and Non-party-leadiTs, like I>r. Sapru and 
Jayakar, (o)V(‘rnm('nt paid no ho« <1 to th'*s(‘ drinand*, suggestions and 
cxhort4iti<»ns but w'ent on madiv with its angry and passionate rneasurcs 
some of whi<*h will b<* sumnian/<*<l in a s<paratr <*liapter. 

• • Next to th(‘ iirr<‘sts of !(*aders, th<* first net of aggr<‘ssion (tf (h>v(*rnment 
on the Pth in Homhay was to yirevent the rally of X'olunteers in Homhav and 
pull down the Flag which was to have l>ccii lioistfM that morning by Jawa- 
harlal N(*hru and io warn thf* peoyih* not to gather at the maidan. Desjiite 
th(* Police* wairning, Mrs. Asaf All hoiste d th<* tlagand announeed the arrests. 
Orders banning pulilic pren’cssions, meetings or assemblies tliroughout the 
lYovince and the c ity without the permission of the authorities wa^re issiifKl. 
The carrying of lethal weapons wais prohibited and the p<*oy)le, in certain 
an*as w’cn* yirohibited fri'in moving (»ut between 7-30 P.M. and 0 A.M., an 
onler to be in fore<* for a fortnight. The very first day lathi chiirges, tear- 
gas and sh(v>ting by the police and the military were resorted to. The pro- 
hihit(»ry onlers of Homluiy wt rt* repeated simultaneously in all the other 
Provinces. The orders in Lucknow by tin* F.P. (h)vernmcnt ooven*d a 
(bx'laration of the Working Committee, tin* A.LC.C. and all I^>vincial, 
District and Town, T<’lisil. Ward and Mandal Coiurress Committt*cs as un- 
lawful ass(H iations and the ])ro\'isions of the U.P. SfM'cial Powers Act of 
were exterub*d to all the Districts, The Swaraj Bhaw*an was occupifxi, 
in Allahulmd. In C.P. (.\agpur) tlu* ban covered also the Nagpur Congress 
Socialist Party, th<* Nagyiur Ilindusthan Red j^Vrmy and the Hindusthan 
HihI Army. The Orissa (iovtrnment dtx*lared not only tlie Congrt'ss Com- 
mitte<*s as unlawful assisciations, but the ofTices of tht'se attd* other allie<I 
<»rganizationR iminlKTing 38, as notifHxl places. Lahore, New Delhi and 
Karachi followtxi suit. Only Lahore added the Ihinjab S<Kialist Party and 
its auxiliary bodies to the general list. The three Pivvincial Congress Com- 
mittees in the Southern Presidciicv and their auxiliary bodies were likewise 
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bmmed in Madras* In Ilcn;jal and As^m and Patna* sinnliw a err 

impo^w^l. the S^ulaqat -\slirain in Patna dei' lays'll a ntiUfud pUirr In 

rffect Uirn the Confess <;*r^am/.atu>ii iKH^ame the victim of an rjr fHttif dts'isr 
4Stnd the nx ipient t>f punishment for no known overt or ct>vrrt act <»f tlisol»c 
dielice. It was tlie clear rij^dit of the Con^cvs to lanuiuct the mo\emrnt of 

protests* call it ** rt'l>etlit»n ’ in an o|kmi inamier, in a manner which hv 

past eX)>rriei>co the authorities rcaiisn'd was well ni^rh mcoiupic rahlr. 
VVheii, therefore, the leaders w ho recti mi tkeir onlers in terms of ht^h iHnvrf 
/ui7/i sh* mid lia VC transformed them njfMo their hJ/otrrr*f in terms of inner re^mm 
. nd when the followers themselves were ail capturtxl ami nihde prisoners 
«»f war Ixfore war hri>kc out. the M>ldiers could not Ik* e\iK'«*t<'il to under 
^tafui or even if tin y underNttK^d, to apply tlie prmri|>l<'s of (he warfare on 
b^ht lines. Nor would that rmieterminate hut fulmgiatin^ entity known as 
ihc miu^r* f>ausr to scan ami sorutmire the principles oflVutli and Non vio* 
1* net' and the j>ohcies base<i uj«>n them. U'fore they pive \« nt tJt> thair 
pent lip wTiith of d*'cniies Nor was the c\am}>le of ct»nfusu*n and carnilife 
111 Kurope and Africa helpful to them in tdiserMnii tlieir restraint which was 
exjKHted e»f them ali>ne, They thought they hml the op|>ortunity of a Jifr- 
lnnr. and they let themselvrs eo. 

I1ie |K*ojde simpiv ^*t<*w d» sp< rate. The sudden removal of the leiwlcrs 
of the na!i<»n. All- India. Provineial, Ihstriet, Taluka and Ttrka. left in the 
lirsl J^liM e n<^ Te*s}K>nMhle nn n or wtmu n tit ^»\ode |Mipular aelivities. [f 
(iovernnu nt llnTt hv tlvmchl the im»vemenl wduUI Ik* nip|K d m the hud «»r 
would die of inanition and di iqvpeiir m a w^vi k or forlniydit. they M»on rea 
hreti tlif ir undue oj»timism. Tie- p<'i»pl( trrew insensate and vp«Te maddeiirti 
with lury. v hen the sliiditest nets c*f disohedienee of orders prohihiliuf; meet 
injLTS. priK’essions and d«'monstrat nuis. fre<‘<l«>m of assimi lation and of ojunion. 
vverr put down. ia*t with a imre lathi hut witli the rifle and the rrvoUer. 
with the machiue ifun ami the aerial tinnic Witldn Jess than twelve hours 
<jI the arrests, the old story <»f hnekhats and huliets j^fot ithroad A vicious 
i arcle WHS set up which seandalizeii the cili/ens alt round wh<» could neit]i«r 
tolerati- the i>utrat*a s alM>ut tliem m»r help in mil4!Htuu! their horrors. Thc' 
luidi on tlu’ir part lK'L»an*tr» stone running Haihvass ami stop trainband earn, 
flamai^u* l{adwa\ stations and set fire ti) them or j*ri'ptrt\ t)n*rein. l<K»t |.frain 
*‘hi»je^, cut Teicfjruph wif s, rip open fin* tvn-s of ears, harass \ iet<*riu, htilloc'k 
i'iirts and toii^ncs, Hrsid- .s tlirs** rxei sses mitiati d hv the |iei‘plt* at hcr^*, 
there were luirtalH throughout India despite the ( frdiiianee. prohilutin^ them 
in which tlji' vrhmd and college stud* nts hM»k a hifr Imnd in picketinc'. }*/du 
iationai Institutions and l iiivt rsitif s very siKin emptied and ch^sc*d fn»ni one 
end of the country !<» another, from Dacca to Delhi r\( * ptir 4 t Ahi^arh and 
from l*4ihi>rc to Madras. I he Heiiares I tiiversit y. h<ovf \ er. was taken posses 
uon of hy the niihlary at an early statje in the ie»,v* munt InsUimes of 
piiralysiiit^ Hadway traflie liv r< tmt\al fishfdates of rads or the rails 

themseives early on the field of C nil Disi»lK*djem e. the Miwiras Mad 

Ixung lumlile to proct^c'd f<#r a numlKTof days and tle reiift^ r unahlc to proceed 
at nights for sometime* A whole length id JJtt) miles from Ihlragunta in 
Hexwoda was disorgfiriixc*d. In Helutr, M<»nghvT w as is<dated fr<itn all external 
contact Ufr nearly two weeks. The Hadway div^gaiu/ation was in the ex- 
treme in Bihar. Tlie Ahrac^laloid Mills were all eloM-d while in Ihunhay only 
three or four ceased work. Numerous Khx'tne Municijial hini[?s. Fire brigade 
signal posts aml^ Municipal carts wc-re shatterc-d and smashed to pieces* Near 
the Dadar B. B. A C. I station on Sunday', the tHh August, a car was net 
fire to. There was a comjileU' censation fc»r an hour of all Suhurlwin Train 
Traffic lx)th on the BJTCM. and (TI.P. lines on the Idh August* Thcae and 
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f)ther ciiMirdcrH v,vrv mH by Ci<jvi*nuni*nt in no nvanruT. The Police 

and tr<Ki{)H hiul to fire c)r> nu»bH m Rorntwiy about 10 times Ix^tween early 
morning and 4 P.M. on the 10th August, - the 2nd day of the outbreak. 
The casualties in Sunday disturbances (0th August) in llombay City were 
8 killed and MIO injured including 27 polieemen according to a Gov eminent 
Report. On 'ruesday the 1 1th August, Ih>lire opened fin* in Hombay as 
many as 13 times fn»m mfirrnng till 2'30 P.M. Likewise there was firing by 
the Police in PcMuia, AhrneduVimh Lucknow and ( aw'nf>ore by the 10th August. 
An Ordiiiane<‘ was passf^d by the C.P, eminent making pirsons guilty (»f 
mischief by firr <>r an explosive nbjef t, liable to punisliment with whipping 
III a<ldition t<» tlu usual punishment und'T the Penal C fxle and likewise any 
one eausmg damage to any Innhliiig, ve}ii<de, maeliinery , etc., used or intended 
to Ik* used for the [>iij'pos( s of (iov(Tiiment or to any Hail wav . tramway, 
road, (‘anal, brifige, etc,, as also rape, tla ft m a building, robbery and da<auty, 
etc. Th<*n tin laxal Hodies m ( .P. w< re supersedisl for ( ongress synifaithies 
and this prov inee onl\ set the paee f(»r other ]>ro\ inees in this respc'ct. Police 
opened fire m Poona, New I>elhi and \asik. Railway statimis, Imaune-tax 
ortie(‘s, sehiMtl and (ollege luiildiiigs, I*ost oOiees, Railway g(Hlo\vns lK*<’anu' 
the eommon ob)e< ts of nnsehn f by ars<»ii. In Hehar a mob attempted to 
storm the Seen tariat ami fire was opened by tlie (iurkhas killing five and 
injuring l!». 'The lawlessness of (iovemment evoked prompt jmvtests from 
higfi placed dignitaries like the .\d V(M‘at('s-(ieneral of Hehitt and Hombay 
and th<‘ tioveniment i'leader of Homb.av who resigned their offices at onee, 

'The tralln' was held up ^ the Cit\ .of Roriibay. Kveii private <‘ars 
were not ailcnTesl to proceed unless tlnre was a (iandhi eap on the heads 
of at least one of tin passengers. 'The tr.iek lor tin* tram ear ivln‘ejs were 
filhal W'ltli fim*lv ground stone which it was in>t {asy to r»MHo\<‘. ( liaiiis 

hung at road jum'hons w »*re releasrai and tied inross kramwav and tin* 
f>ath was furtlnu’ barred b\ heavy doors brought from somewhere* arui 
fi\f*d aen>^^. It has laa-n la porteal that rails <»! Railways W( re fully greased 
v ijli oil so as f(» preve nt the* ae lioii of l>rakt s sueldrnlv applied. 

348 Killed : 459 Injured 
• Air Raid Casualties in India. 

'bln- Civil Dell ne'e Seenturv replying to .Mr. C liat topadliv a\ a m tin 
Assembly on I'ebruarv 12. gave eje tads of the* time* and date* anel mmiber of 
air raids <»n C aleiitta. ( liiltagemg and Fern areas frmu S< pte ndier He 
*1142 to Ft'liruurv !<>. lUta. 

In replv to suppl<*nu ntarn s Mr. Symons said tin* total e asuaities jn 
all raieD em India Mine* April. lUf2 were* 3fh kille'd and 45*i wemmleal. 

940 Killed : 1,630 Injured 
Sequel to Disturbances in India. 

Home* Me inbe r. .Sir Re ginald Maxwell re[>iymg to Sardar Sant Smgli’s 
epK'stion in the* (hntral Assemblv on February 12. siiid that firing had iKan 
re’Sevrtt'd to times up to about (he end ot tin* v i*ar 1042 m v*onneetion 
witli the* (list urbanee s following the 1 e^ngress arrests. 

The* immbeT of persons killed b\ police or milifary tiring up to alwnit 
the end of the \ear was oto and the nuuilH-r injured l.GOO. <>0,220 persons 
had iHaui arrestt el u[) to alM>ut (he* eiul of the year. The number of jHrsons 
eonviett'd up to about the e nd of the year was a[>pro\imaW*l^ 203 HK). 

lie Inuf no iMfe>rmafion about the mnnlH*r of persons prostK*ute*d or the 
luinilKr senteneed to death or exeeuteal. Approximately' 18,000 jKrsoiis 
Inid been dedaim'd undeT Rult*s 2(3 and 120 of the Defence of India Rules 
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itfi to iitKHit the eiut the war, AIlhouii,»li aN vsoul^i U sno itmw the 
hjyureK, lar^r miiiiberN t>f |Hoplt hacl tKnii ilrrt^t^d, e^'OMvtol i>r vlrtiin>rtl. 
the fiji^nri's by theoisibrN ^hw a biKe ^uprr^^h»ti ^uut Ltr^jt luuutHrs liad 
aiso Ihh^ii rt‘i<‘as<‘<l <»r utTc Neiiti HrvHl toUv tt» Nhort t« riviv nupn^onnu ut 
or to tno >. The UUrulHT t*t p< Tnuhn iu tiuilh in < iistmlN at ainiut t hr < tut 
<»t the vear was {ij>prt»\uuat» K ] 1.000 ( oit\ leltti |>nMau rs aiiti \ t.ttOO tnoik 
lietatftril tiiuler the I). I. IT 

Mr J oslii aNkrut u lu th«T it was iu»t a l,*i t itiat tlu I tM o ertour tit et Itulta 
aarr<*il to the jiruu J|»le that fhr/.iNr'v t*i |u rsi'iis tlrtauted ^\ltho^lt tnai 
shiHihi Ih* r\aiiuiual t»\ ii hijjh iiutlu»rtty trom tuiu te toiu 

'rtu' Hotue Mi'iubrr vaul, that uas tu r< ta(a*u te tlu la^t t ivil ihs 

Mr. Joslii ; !)<.» tluM ) rniei j)!r‘' ^ar\ l.ouii iiuu t^nu ii t* t n Muo i nu ul " 

TIm h Meiab< r \ t 

r, P Sahofajtie Activity (iovt. Report 

‘ ' 1{( <i>4 «}»s t»f spar» lor bill t hr ririnjnl no: ol iji tails »i4 a }iio \ f iiUMt " ijirh 
n>r vvrl■k^ jujt a r?.tl N»r.iin in tlir aiinmnst rat U'U I’hrri xvas u ji|r 

- prr ail ih rut ? !• »n < U tlu j >r. u *< rt \ ot ? h< ITu 1 u a \ ^ .oul Ih ^ 1 s and IN Irr'ia [»f»s 

< >!i* Iniiulr* d aiui lour r.nb’.,.\ Ntatuuis w t i u nt.rktd and ilainacrd. ta 
bi liurnt d**un, lt» it- ra ilnu u 5 \\jl( »a.r*d ; .jbtujt 100 iiistalurs nt 

.tbtOai:t- tf« r«l1u.4\ tr.ak'^ ‘.'.,('1 -. 1 ' . tl'i a*h n sura fat 11 Mi ri'purt 

! In- T u n rd 1*1* » V u it ' - ^ b •: 1 ’* cj 

t t'J.'i tit SI s. t't ibi.* t;-( t*> t !i j »i U > . .. ! . d !ii.;n‘,ijih W I? t . arTi 

t ii'did , tbr r-port add \ loiudru tT .uui iun» tt i i; pps! rO i urjt 

>i« str‘Ord J'V S. Vi ri!\ d.iUi.r^Md, alul d'J Ii)!jd<a*< . cJ tl.i aUtl I rh 

,Ta|»li I)i 0 .i:*uuut wiM' at f..* kith IhvJi.au u u' t.viisttl t * a l.ir^u nmnlMr 
I ( »M\ » rupM'itt l^nld’Ur'- s4 ( d ' ( I ‘fi ■ .itid -*«uu «a | u i } u i u n ! , 

\t{a«ks ‘Ml tr'wnuniut oMdl^d »u t ii# umd. t >d lf'» nu ndn rs 

♦ f tiu laiius PTi'i and 0 :rj I (M uijurtd, An.'f'v, Intidlntp M>,(»hOuf{a 

nad' ut i« n (U r' !• '.r st.tr ij,. d, , t .trb.ams t!r*Mi<daMlt t ia )U't\niri' 

• i'iu- tad.d .or** aiO ...‘drit,M P,,r Mrpi.sid U.i H . d. Oi M », *( fu 

bul k < d u h !r li V. -o. j U ' rp#t ! s realist »! l( t « < Ui rr Irs 1 r tia lio'i nltja lurOMta! 
^.Mil- .inUMiJitrd ti. oujldi-.. *'*' '■ Hs. kb'rO<MMM», 

■ 'Mr iruo < n r o t I • - i id' n n It d 1 r, * lu I ab» r .d , f. f .* H n r i n Via Isa ^abha . 

'hr .Sthrdulfti (asN'. aud t'ii' ^lu^iutl l.r;saii». blit In pidlfusil par!\ ttj' 

‘•■ad r tsMik au\ t 111 » t : . ' drp-^ t-. rbrt k rV tt'Uliad it Laboui 

ri iniintd siau«r hi\ nu.dbit'ti b. thr nio\tnnt;t ir: pit* rl attfUipt . tfuit 
r *S Uladr t * > Mr ! urr 1 lu U! t ' • r:' * ‘ ni -d nki , ' 

DuriUi' t hr ipu-'trM; luMif Hi t h< Hrura! A ntidMi libntar;. 

• iir { 1)1' i VfnusP r st.O'd that tlu (unubrr «d P<>lu» tatuMis. rltu I = .Old 
iuiusis. br r.nump ( .» Uv ' nnnr I, t aiul jUiNatr juriMr. bund b\ ( t»npr« ss 

iH t'iri .oul uttir tlu- < \ruMu u\ '! fiiiodk :iiui (iMomu ' * jb fb v uumh , id tlu 

Vliduap4»rr l>. strut u « n td o,d .'t>s r< i\ < i% and fir uuudu r »»! (ruunw 

rjoujis and lurisis burnt lo ( oa\ « . unu lit t*if»<s ’.\<ir ;tl atrd tni, a hd« 
tiu»s< lairnt b\ villani rs a err <au and fno i 

ArrordnirT b» tlu ff |dus r.sf n b^ tlu ('hut Mumf* r .*Mr \a/im iid l)nt 

rn tlir Ih npal \>sriubl\, i Od ( onrrrHNS riiin|ts atul hraua s WiTr bund bv 
(tO\ rrm»u id tiirra ■. ui tlr ' ill) d I'v isu *ij *d lafniuk and (< idai brba* and 
fdtvr thr < \r!i>/ir ol lOllb Asked \sliat nu afd by ( uoun ’ % honsrs 

the Chirf MiHFstrr said tlnd d rrb rrr<! to tlu- otfirr rsdabhshrd ft mpurard; 
bv ( oouTuss i t >?n nid t ruN in tliOMr- Jitaivrs. Iji rrpiv to iundtu r #|ur\tion 
vvhet,]|»T kuiiha and /'I a t/ luMisi s of tlir udnibitiint s ol sub du lauuiii f>l 
Contai arui Taodok^had Iw / n bund ^^dh all tin lu/o rludd artH’lrn, Sir 
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Nazim-ud-Difi replied : ‘‘ Yen, Hut I arii not in a poHitioii to state wliat 
if any buildinj^H were eomjilctel}' demolished or in what, if any cases, all the 
hous<rhoId articles were destroyed **. During the same peritxl, the Chief 
Minister addc'd, 31 thanas. odiees, houses, etc., iK^longing to Government, 
public tKxiies and private persons ” were burnt by th«‘ Ckmgress, Asktxi 
what his autliority was for saying that the (Vuigress had conimitUxl those 
acts of ineendiarisia. Sir \a/irn-ud Dm said that he was not m oflice when 
those events took place but tht reports were there and they were his 
uutfiority." , 

Tile damage caused to life and |)ro|KTty during the movement which 
followefl the H(<ini>ay Hesolution has t>e<*n summarised as follows 


Hallway Citations damaged or destroye d . . 250 

Post ofiie<*s att5( k<*d ^ . . 550 

I'ost fiOiees iiunit . . 50 

J*ost oflie<* (lama ged . . gOO 

'relegrani and 7VI(‘phone wires cut at . . 3,500 jilaces 

Police stations burnt . . 70 

Other (hiveriunent buildings . . 85 


I’iie number of occasions on wliieh firing was resorted to, was }>ointe<i 
nut by Sir Sultan Alim<*d in the Assembly (24-11*1012) to be 230 i)v tie 
Police only'. It did not in<'lud(‘ firing in Hdiar and Assam and u’as incomplete 
from l^P. and Hengal. I'lie Military’ <’nsualties \vere 1 1 kilhsl and 7 wounded. 
INiliee killed wt re 31, and a v^y large number injuri/d. Amongst the 
moll those killed (bv 2Mh September 10 PJ) w<‘n‘ 058 and the total number 
wouiitled wer<* 1,000. Hut as some kill<*d and wounded wer(* <‘a?*ried away 
by the mobs, this figure, said Sir Sultan .\hnu‘<f, miglit bt‘ taken roughly 
as 2,000. W'hetlu'r there was any trouhle in tlie .Army ili is not possible 
to sav wilhout t‘orr( ol information wliieli it wouki not be (uisy to obtain. 
Th«‘ <*!vilinn <*asualties from August to Novemln'r 1043 melu(b'd 000 killed 
and.rnanv more injured. 

Tht* shooting by the police on jnihlic meetings and pnaessions, which 
w’cre |)rohihite<l and on riotous inohs aecount<^l for'the numlxT kdled, but 
then* w'(*r(' five iustaiiees in Hihar, H<*iigal and Orissa of machine gunning 
crowds from the air, one of which was admitt<*d to lune taken jilacc by 
mijitake against Haihvay gang c(Ki|ies. The following detailed information 
glcatnal from tin* pnK-etHlings of the Central lx<'gislative Assemhlv in Delhi, 
Sept(*mlH*r 25th, 1042 may lx* incorporated here. Nb \v Delhi, Septeml>er 
25th -Have mobs been machinc-giuined from the air anywhere and if so 
when*, asked Pandit Kutr/.ru, in (lie Council of State " 

Sir Alan Hartcly's WTitteii reply said : “Yes, at the follow ing 5 places : 

(1) i)n the railway near Giriak in Patna district, about twelve 
miles south of Hihar Sharif. 

(2) On the railway Ime Hhagalpur to Sahihgauj. in Hhagalpur 
district alxml 15 mih'S south of Kursela. 

(3) Near Hauughat some 10 miles south of Krishnagar in Nadia 
district. 

(4) At a railways ^alt between Pasraha and Mahesh Khunt in 
Monghyr district, on the line from Hnjipur to Katiiuir, 

(5) Tw'o or tlinH* miles south of Talcher City in Talv*l\er State.*' 

In the liengjil Legislative Assembly the same subject arose atid in th(‘ 
course of question and answer Sir Bijay l^sad Singh Roy (unattached), 
former Revenue Minister, Bengal, refer^ to the Rapaghat incident and 
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liiquinHl uh<*thor thr marhuic f^unnini^ tfu rc %vh^ ru^t un i \i css/’ Rliunn;: 
the fat'U tlu* l{fuuiij!\rtt inculf ut hrfort* tiu* lLn»sr. Mr. Hvitj s^iut 

that thm- uas Hn anuy uiul tlu's iut>tvM»k souir i*f tht' c»H>hc ^ 

workui^ uu the railway liiu% us nu u vnit fur salK>ta!?e ami u tVw shots wrn 
timl. FurtuHutely» ther^' wen- nu rusuulti<‘S. Iu4tlu t luirj^cs. inipnsuiuurii! s 
uitd lines wiTo larj^ciy n-Nurtoii tu fi»r hokiiUi: meetings, pnHr sMtms. prius I ul 
incketiao. the *slv)UtJHj; of sluj^auis. hoisting writm;; sUv|^^u\s in tin suiul 

Wonnn iueluiiinu jjirls. unii nu-huim^ !><»♦'> nml stiMl<‘nts |»la\«sl a 
piiTt in tliesr dciuonst rut luns. and eaniiv^ were the ol th< 

«lii\ . Students wore sonn-tnnrs la i*uuno they had stum s in thru 

hands. t\d!ertivi' tint > were h \ nsi ua vdlajun ^ and towns aiik«' fur w vre 
♦ and daina^nni? ul jnihlu' binUlm^'s. 'I'ht' total cxt'ot-dtsl a rrore of 

Va{H\‘s. “ Arrests witiiuut warmnt under (he Defence of hidia Rales eould 
m>w Ik: made by all otliet rs and nn jubers of the scouril\' rt>r[»s. 'I'ht- t hings 
I hut pr<‘\uiled in tw o da isnuis ui tin- >f ulnajKtrt- tlatriet in Hen^nil, nann !\ . 
rAinluk and C'ontai d^^ ismns may tu n-ahstsi by s<une ti^nires fnrntshcHl t>> 
Ckiverninent : 


Houst V burnt b\ ( tuii^re^s 

|N>hc I' and t to\ t-rnment Imiltiuitfs 
IVa.ate ln>uv4-s 


Ui 

itH 


KousfN burnt b\ t ♦!*% ermnent 

(\ui,errss ( Hni|fs lU 

IVa ate h< uist-s . . HM 

It was little known l«‘ the juihlu* that t(T<'r< was a strik<*at Jamshedpin 
ill eunneel^ui thr iiion rtiu-nt . I’he d'utii strike has Iktu refrrred tu in 

tns lKH>k < ntitle<l ' /ndm .S'T/o r < ^tp/>.v b\ Mr. 11 \ . \le\an<ler <if th< 

i'rieiuls’ .Spr jrt \ .♦Kneland who writes on pajL^e IT • 

‘ It lias not 1 h ( n so i.n in rally known that *it).nt)n nu n. the whoK 
«>f the workitu; staff of 'ratals Iron and Slrrl Works, by fur the most 
uiu>ortant Munitions Fuel«»ry m India, \v( nt on strike for a fortnhjht 
and tluTe was no (iis»>rder. Hut when it bceuim' (-lear eontrary to 
widespri-ad ant uipjft mn that neitlnr llu- Hailvvaymr-n nor the other 
Imlustnal workers m an\ number wtre joiiunj' tluni and that tin 
I’one^ress ‘ luLditniu^ stroke’ was a failure, tin* manai'euient indin’e<l 
the nH‘n to return to wi*rk on the underslan(lini» that the manu^'enn nt 
.tself wc’uld do its utmost to brmi.j a Natn>nal (k»venunent mfo bt injy” 


Sir A^deshur Dalai s a])pomtment later to tin* Vierroy’s FveeufiV' 
Council was perhajis meant as a partial fulfilment of this nmh rstambn^^ 
which, if It was s<'nous on tin* part e»f the management, must ha\e l>f'en 
tjiven with due supjmrt from (Government wlio kin-w their own rt-spearubiiit \ 
in that Ix half. 


Within less than three weeks events tuipp* ned m India whn h niu\ 
well Ik* .studn-d. 'fin* iin»st uotabk/ aiinm^st them was the resi^mation l>y 
Sir C. P. Hamaswami Iy«*r of hrs memfiership of tin* ( Go\ f rnor-t Gf in ral s 
Executive* (Viuncil. He hud joined only on tin* ,1th of Auiuist anil had 
l>arcly held olliee for a fortmtrht when he resiyMiejji. \\ hile many a nn ruher 
ch<>iven to the lutfh idhee in the \ ieeroy's Kx(n uti\ <* Coum il would have 
rushed to his [)laee, in the ease <»t Sir (\ I*., it was not tin* [deasnre of a first 
favour that i^Mwiitfd him. He had held the piaf*( already aijd the story of 
I.#ord VViilinf.tdon’s rceominendation t<i apofunt luni as Defence McndKr 
has already been told n these pa^s. This time In* liad irnnlc his own 
i*ondttkms and f?ot tjjieir eatei^orieal aeceptanee b\ Whuehnll, a ronditioii 
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pr€rr<|uisit<r to iicceptaru’c of ot!ir«’ i>y himself. liut th*- k‘0{mr<i cannot 
chant^c* his spots nor the Kthi<i}>iiin his skin, nor the hureaucrats their wavs. 
It was a fine m<*ss that he fonnei when he went tf) Delhi. Apparently the 
hrsi thiri^ he was ealhxl n|K>n tn e(#nsider at the first meeting of the Executive 
('ouneil tliat he uttendtcl. was the po|i<*v relatnij; to the arrest of Gandhi 
and the VVorkinj^ C'oninuttee. Was it to he la fore the sitting of the A.I.C.t'. 
or after? That was all the issue r»pen to the ( onuuittee at the time. There 
W’as hanllv anv (pH^stion of wa!(^^^ for (iandhi s h tter to the V ieeroy whieli 
it was well known ev<n t>efort‘ the ath August wonhl <*ertainly Iw written. 
Hut that was not all. 'Ehe repr< ssi\ «* orders and urdinainxN were all read>'. 
Sir C‘. I^. had sehetefi the |>nrth>!io of IidonnatH)!! I»\ <‘le(*ti<»n and had 
j^iven an elahonit<‘ <les<Ti|)t ion of his duties fx-jore takine iij) otfiee. H* . 
had ais<» ex pressed the hope that Ik would strne fora sfttleuK nt l>y <‘ontaetine 
(oiiaihi. All thi>. pro\ aal a failurre Hr wds for< stalKd alt<»ijfeth< r and hr 
had hut Hobson’s ehoiee at the \ rr\ first opporfnintv tor he arreaxi with 
the rest and as the (fOVernriK-nt s mthinun made it plain that th- 
d< cision to arrest (iandhi and lus eMlI<'a‘jiK s was a unaniiiKnis oinx 'I'lir 
ta<‘t s<*ems to }u' that Sir ( . P. had lx en h*rrstalled by (he Home i),-( >artruen( 
which had, h\ tiie time hr joined, madr its dec isions poaehinj,' u}V(»n tie 
turndions of the Inhjrniat ion Department. It was tlieji a ipiestion cn 
“ inarriape .at the altar anddi\oree at the ( Imreh rate '. Hnt dia eneirs 
of life demand some uppreeiahle mler\al lx tois the " sacred ’ fas ot Otiiee 
<*ould l><‘ snapped <»nee and for e\« r. In tins < ase tin lapsr <»f a rortiiinijt 
dis<‘o\<*red jin exc use tliat tlu' r^iteia-sts ol thi .St.ite s ch inamh cl his presc ins 
jit ( ap(‘ ( amcerm not at the lie lights ot the llimal:e\as. Se* he took a haip. 
Hut he looked before he lea})t. H is s| at rme nt appears to h.a\e bfen draftc'd 
less to re \'t‘al truth than to eameeal it ami so |s ( ,< »\ « rn h )el 1 1 's . I b r< th<‘\ 

:\ vr ' 

New Ihihi Cuvi*tnitii(jUf , date«l Aurimt iMst states that Sir P. 
Ibgnasw ami Aiyar, Ab inlie r lor Inlorma tam iind Hr< eade ast hil'. fias re'sipinxl. 
and his resi^mation has been accepted b\ the* \ ieere»\. An aimeame'emeiit 
as rej^anls his suee-essor w ill !>* made shortK . • 

A romtiiuhujut' . amioumane the re si;irnat am. sav^^ Sir ( . P. Kainaswanu 
.'Viv’ar has mtimate’d to the (h»\ e rnor-io*ii(‘ral that he takes so sctious a 
vitwv of the sii^;ae>'tious wiueli ha\<' now bean m.nlr m the* pufiiie* Pre*ss 
as to the* jittitude <»f the* Indian \atK>nal (’onirrrss teewards the Indian State s. 
uml rc^uirds with so mm*h e*one*< rn the* su^^n-st ion attril)nttd t'» Mr. (oinelhi 
that Iialiu, “ ineludmp' Indian Indui *, siumld be made* o\(*r t<» the- Muslim 
I>cae?ttc, that he* does not it'el that he* can. eoiisistt nt !y with his eebliaations 
to the Induin State's with wliu*h liis asseniation has Ixa n so lou*^' and so 
e*lose*, iiiul eemsist ent ly with his anxiety t»dx- free te. eer^uuuse* a^amst jinv 
threat to their mte'^Tity iuid their pe»sition. esmtimn* to reinam a Memlx'r 
of the' (hiveTimient of India. .Vnd he has asked the* (io\crnor (dauTal 
to set him frc'e. so that he* nuiy lx* at libert\ to take up tins jiuitteT, \vhie*h 
he re gards as of tlu* first imjx>rtanee. 

Sir (*. P, Hamaswami Aiyar, m his lette r of re signat ion, adds : “ I wish 
to make it e lear beyond afl possibility of doubt that I am iu full agree ment 
with the net ion taken and the policy pursued b\ tlu* (iovernment of India, 
of w hich 1 lia\ e beem a Alember, in respee t of the C iv il Disolxdianee campaign 
eontcmplatcd in the resolution of the* All-lndiu C'ongrr ss C ommittec, of which 
we st'c the calamitous results tenlay, ami that my rt signation is solely due to 
my desire, at this eritie'al perie^d of Indian historv to yxfiress my views and 
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takr thr art ton vv»th 4H>inplrtr frrixlom of t ajui loin rini ut 

with rrfrrrruv thr rna^v artu»u \vh»rh, if unrhtvkctl. k U>tind to h;uiip< r 
In<lm\ jvmj^rrvv and war rtlt^rtv and thr ronsf it ut tonal rhan^^^r^ that ma) Iw 
jir<ijK»s<Hl m so lar as thrv aOVrt thr Iiuimn Statrs, in wlnvsr vm 11 Ur 
and fortunes 1 am vitally intrr* strd/ 

The ( •ovrrin »r d»rnr ra I has ar<'c |»tr<l Sir ( , 1'. Hama'^w ano AivurS 
rrsi|rnatu>n with vrr) jirn at nv^rrl. - A 1^. 

Sir IV Hnniaswann Aixar hft foi^ Hoinbav on Saturdax nnnnin;.: 
rn rij>ti(r to Madras. Sir Frrdi ri«'k*Piirklf\ Sr< rrtarx . and Mr. P. N. d Inipar, 
Ih'putv Sri rrtary, I nft>rniat ion and Itroadravt in;,^ Drjiart nu nf . and a tVu 
j>*Tvonal trirnds of Sir IV Haniasn aim Ai\ar r rr at tin railwax vtation 
to hid him i^ovhI h\ 

On tin r\o ot h?s d^partiirr. Sir. IV Hainav'^ami Aisar. ni an int< r 
\ i<av, siod ; * Sprakin*^' in 'IViN andnno jU'^t h< ton ! I< ft ha- Ihlhi to as'-ima 
tin' jM^-sition that I ha\ »' rrhitt|Uis!it d . I 'vaid that niv inain. d not jn\ ^adr. 
rinhav.air would la to lodp ni hrin on** alwaif rmonnhaf aat of tin xarions 
rhajuid”' in til* htv^lv jfohtu tl»at arr !no\ t**nio\in ;4 d»vtrj,Mnt. d not unfa 
;:*aitda’. path I add'd that d I sviiariihd, I dnadd ha\r d‘'nt no Inf f<n 
ni\ ronnfrv H I tadod. 1 vfnaikl h^ l. a? h aN?. tii.tt I had tra d hard I’h* r a 
*s !dt h d<*uld t hat i hax <■ tath d 

I dfplorr fl.at tin ntoNt sfUlnintia) pohiaa! i a jni n n.a h* *0 tn Intiia 
<'')S.j>hd With th-r roioa ' t ut jt and d'tnand'. whnh, \\hrth«r i n i n a d ni t cd\ 
of^ptrd or’ not \'o rr an .appropnat* i»aa'. lor d tsoU'-.o> >n .oal nmtnal 

-ui i n -t ! m II t proiOMnonr whuTo \\ f lal « \ r f t h' ndttdioti', oj tin otanitatoi.* 
wolf, haxf ja'odu<i(i, and tonhi n«d hut produoo \aot< id d< nion ,t r d ions oi 
'ua-^ lifn.' and ari *'r:/v iH pnrpovf },■s^ d'-dnutaa* ‘rios i\, hourftj not 
th<’ tain ti* ooidont on* .oil \Mth i< \f’Ihno r* proa* fa •> lor f hola \t that tin 
•'^surs ar*- a* !^r?at aini t !j* nnp*iMlinif M'^Ks 4»I th' oontmunnoi »>t a id 

‘<naIdi**T's So p'fxastxr aiid so nninnaiit that nnnadratf and r*Nt*hd' 
;<-t I'on Is lif * d* d. 

f am *Vtii fa . hoj.udol ihd it. lo I h' d*t*r*tntH*l am{ o<.njond 

• fT*'T ts ot ad X*. * d maanyi/ p< rs<*n'' . t Irr pro -rid ('i\i{ | )s'.f 'hrala m * mt oi iiifnt 

• an !>*' mom-diatoh. * allod op vx{th*aif tia ra-od h-r t la r f \ r < * d j \ < ..n t a a i , 

dl (lilt politna! Inflni r- loijjnno {^.f * rn l»4 -'Hai a«'hitxod 

” Suoifs'. in ts a . d d n t a a I hn s h 1 ma < »!* 'at!\ ho tl)< r*suh ot pop! ad 
' *ai troniVa , . ra! d tia’ to* liiuf is aron>>i d m Hnlr dt haha anti m t h< linhan 
sfafos ti^at fX«r\?hmi' xvid la hod hx mutual ioi-rlalit . and moixdlnnj 

• .ifi h« oa!ii«<t t>\ fh' **»rd'al d5s<nfSi)ii < hasjr ismi»s fla povtnra >'t atVof. 
Is siioli that tia '.nn.d oi Imlra < an ho r<s*oh« <1 ‘Maai’ tlian m ins |tfT aa> 

1 1 1 iHori a . 

>44 tar as 1 kiaov, da r* is m»» tor*, that an . h* i k tia mo\dahh 
ad^an*' to'aai'ds o*)mnlot* nat a ada >< )'<i tf tia nmf^ ot liaha .ual t h‘ harrfio 
mous aliarma i t **f tia’ 'jr< mt * l*m*uts ot tlr- Stati war* a4tia \*d 

I ha\ r hvou rti ' idix' nn<s iim* * t <,*( w d h iirdr dt lialian poldn , lad 
I do lad \ n hi tit ;inxono m m\ adia fr n* ** t‘> tlanr ah ais. Max 1 app* ul to 
tin (holier* sv, tlm Muslim Loaaur. tin Hindu Midam.thhu ami tta or* at 
JiiilJoritU's to taana fopatiar rumarj/st t innis* U <-.Vind with tia Indian Stsd* . 
(\vh*»sc pliu *‘ m Indui must la s< <'ur« d ; wla^so nn|K»rlanro runia>t la i)/m»ra(l 
:uul the ail rj^^ynd pmp^rnss nuul<- hv nutnv <*1 tlam is tar m advam * of whiif 
luis iKnii aehn v< (i m Hn tish India ). 

‘ Id t us pro* * a d dhout any ihvrtrmnairr pr*'jM*ss* smou and without 
iioii-possuimis attitu|les, rns^dxnd to < ml aii:*n hy ami its soon as j^raettrahln 
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to make India one of the predominant factors, as she is entitled to be, m 
world affairs during and after this war. Such are, and should l>e, the heart- 
felt prayers of all men and women of goodwill and high ho[>e/’ 

“ On the cMM'asion of niy resignation of mendx*rshi[> of the Governor- 
(H neral’s Kxeeutive Couneii ' , says Sir C. P. Hamaswami Aiyar in a 
statement to tlu* Press, “ I eaniiot but publicly acknowledge the ^eat 
defjt that I owr to ills F^.xeeii* j,< y the Viceroy for the personal friendliness 
and the uniform and eordial eoM^perntion as well as the friendly candour of 
which I ha\e U eii the r<tcipient heh»rc aad during my hnef teimr<- of office 
as His Kxeellency’s colleague. I can now. without any risk of misconcep* 
tioii, state that m him we liave a high s^eih d and most sympathetic 
administrator. 

''It is my ho|)<- and trust that during the remaining m<»nths of his 
Viceroyalty the <*onditions in this country will return to normalcy, so that 
he Can play the enecti\(' part that he should and <aM fulfil in furthering 
India's ideals, m order that, after the vi<*torious teriuinatioii of the war, 
this (‘<»uiitr\ , as a unit< <l and pow'erful political cut it \ . may aeliievc all tlu* 
rights of full natifuihood.” — Associated Press. 

“Sir (’. P. Hamaswami A iyar's resignation from the N'iecroy’s Executive 
('ouncil ha<l not <'om<‘ aItog<'ther as a surprise to political quarters here, 
’fhe nuiin n‘ason for his action is undoulitedly his anxiety to play a role in 
the jiolitics of Indian States. Another nuison for the st<‘p he has taken was 
given by Sir ('. P. Hamaswami Aiyar m a stat<*ment he made to Press 
rt‘presentaiives laTore his (h parture this •morning for Ikunbay rn route 
to Trivandrum. lie says h<* has failed in liringing al>out the reconciliation 
of the various ehonenls in the body politie. , 

Sir P. Hamaswami Aiyur’s resignation may also bring into prominence 
the present (list riliut ion of portfolios. For instance, the Department of 
Information is e xjieeted t<i deal with the Pre ss and assure pro[>er publicity 
for otlicial material, but fhe administration of Press law.s is tlie responsibility 
of the Home Ik partna zit and the series of recent restrictitins and j>enal 
actions against tlie Pnss and pressnun have not concern of the 

Information Departi.ant . Similarly, th<T<* is overla|>j>ing between the 
Home Department and C ivil Defence Department and Ix'tween the C'om- 
luerce Dejiart merit and Education Department. 

In fact, one of tin* rt asons why the question of complete Indianisation 
of the \'ic(Toy\ Executive C'ouneil has gained importance in [wilitical 
quarters is that departmental powers und(*r the [iresent rules of’ business 
are so large that certain members of the Executive Couneil perhaps feel 
that joint rtssponsibiiity would work iiuire smoiithly if either the Council 
were Indianised or portfolii>s were regrouped." 

While the turbulent elenuiits of scH’iety partly l)ent on a^lventure 
but mainly provoktd by the leonine violence of (Government to acts of 
eounter-\ iolenee. were [iroviding a menace to public security, anxiety 
was being felt for \veeks on end regarding the health of Gandhi and his 
associates on the one hand at the Aga Khan's bungalow in Poona and on the 
other of the niemliers of tlje ^Vo^klng ('ommittce w^hosc whereabouts were 
kept a closely guarded secret. In particular, public anxiety w^as concentrated 
on the question whether (Gandlii would go into a fast as he had announced 
earlier Ix^forc arrest, and if so, with what result. While rt>is feeling of 
anxiety was at its height and before a w’cek passetl from the day of the 
arrests came the news like a bolt from the blue of the sudden demise of 
Mahadev Desai. 
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THE ‘ OPEN REBELLION ‘ 1942. 

“ Some \vnt« have so eivofouiuled society with (»io enun< o( as \m 
leitve little or no tli>t nu t ion In tween them ; wheri-as they an not onK 
dtHerent but have difTertMt ori^inss St>cicty is pre*tiuo.d l>y our wauls aiul 
Oovernment by our w iek» ilness ; the h^rmt r |>rom<»l* s t>ur hapjuin nn jmvsj 
tivrly by uniting «.>ur utTeclions, the latter tvely by restraunug our 

vic<'s. Idle one encourages interetnir^e, tin* otlier ertates distinelioie Ti t 
hrst is patron the last is [Hirnsfn'r.* 

'‘ Society in <*v(Ty state is blessing, but (toveriuuent . t veu in its Ih u 
state is but a rn cesvnry f vil ; in its worst state an int<*lerable one ; for win a 
we suffer* or art" exjnwed to tin* Mime misrnes by a (buernmmt. whieh w. 
might cxjH'et in a country without (io\'rniment. ouj* calamity is heighlcinti 
by rctlccting that we furnish fiieans by tvhieh we suiTrr/* 

“ Men of passive teiujnTs look stunewhat bgfitly o\ rr tlie olTi necs 
(»rrat itntnin. ami still hoping for tin* iw’s!, are apt tt> rail out. t onic, ctum . 
wr shall la* frimnis agnni for all this. Hut examine the juissions aJul feefings 
of miijik iml ; bring t he (lot trine oi reioneihatnui to tin* toinfistone of nature, 
and th» u ti ll me win tie r \ ou tun In rt after ko r, honour ami laithfullx 
stTve tin po\\i r that hath t arm tl tire ami sv\i>r<l into yi»ur (and* If you 
cannot th> all the'.t', lin n are you tuilv tb'ei i\ mg \mirsr 1 vt s. ^autl by ytnu 
delay bringing rum ipaui pikstrrtty. \h>\ir future etuuntlnm with Hntain, 
wfnau \ on ean neither lo\r m‘r lionour. will fen f.ut etl and unnatural ami 
iKung torun d onl\ oh the }>l;vn. of prt‘sent^ et»n\ eim lie. . will m a hlth tune 
full into ii relapse inofr, %srrt<lied than the brst. Hut. It \ ou say. yte.i 
civn still jtiiss the sioiainui^s o\<'r. then I ask. hath your InaiM l»een burnt 
Hatli vo ir propf rty Imm n ilestro\etl l>eft>re y<>ur ta« e Are your wife ami 
ehiidrj n of a bid to he on, or !»reud to live on Ilavf' vou lost :» 

pari lit or n child by tln ir hamls, and yourself tin- ruini d ami wreli lnai 
ur\i\<>r y I \<'U ha\c not, tlnn \ ou are not u judge <»( thosr who ha\e, 
Hu! if \ ou liaNi* and eun still shake liamls with tin- innrd. ri-rs you 
unwmrtin' of tin- mum t.l husband, lather, frn nd or li>\(r liud whati \ er may 
be your rank <.r tith' m^lile, yiui have tin- la art of a eowar<t and tlie spin! 
of ii syrophiint / 

“The iin>rr- men base to lose, ifn* less wijhng are t In v to \enture. 
rin rieii ar<* in gein-ra! slave s to fear, ami sulmnt to ( iairtl) powa r with ihe 
trc iibhng duplieity of a spanial.’’ 

“ I hH\ (' as litth' superstition in rin* as anv man living, but my sef-rr f 
<*pin'on has <-Vi*n bm-n and still is, that (oal .Mnnghtv wall no! gi\e up a 
[people to military destrmdi<»n, or bad them nnsnpporl<-dK to perndi, w}n» 
ba% e so «arnestly aiid so rc |M-atr<Uv sfiUglit to av«»id the mlairntn '^ of wiif, 
i>\ < \aTv decent nn ihcal wliich v^is<|oni <ou!d invest Neither iia\e I so 
Ttiu< h (if tin- inh<lel in me, as to suppiisf- tliat In hiis rt lmqm^ln rl th' (»ovr‘rn 
nuiit i}f tin- w<*r}d, and given us up to tin- (are of devils ; and as I do not 
I cannot see on what gronmJs tin- King (»f Hritaui < an look up to heavr n 
for help aga nst us ; a common iniird(Tcr» a higliwayman or a Inmse br('ak( j 
has as go<Kl a pretence as he.“ 

“ f call not uj>on a few, but iifvm all : m»t*on this stutc <»•* that state, 
but on every state : u|) and hdp us : lay your shouM(-rH to tin- wheel : lx tt( r 
imve t(>(> iiytukh fom- than too little, when so gr(*at an obje<'t is at slakt-*. 
Let illx* told to the future world. Unit in the dei>th td winter, wln-n nothing 
but hof>e and vu iin- t iild survive, that tin- city and the <‘ountry alarmed 
at one common danger, cam<‘ f«»rth to meet and re]>rilsc it. Say not that 
thousands arc goia%*turn out your lens of thousands ; throw ruit tiic burden 
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of the <lav upon Frovi<leiu*c% show your faith hv your works that 

(kxl may bless you. It nuttt< rs not where you liv(% or what rank of lib* 
ycui hold, tie e\ il or bit will reaeli you all. The bi(T and the near, 
the hoiiH' ('{Uifitnes and the baek, tht* rieli aind the |>(x>r. will suffer or rejoice 
alike. Tlie ht art that feeb n<»t now, is (itad : the blotKl of his children will 
eursf‘ Ills eowanlKs . ubo shrinks baek at a tiun* when a little rni^ht have 
saved the wht*Ie and inatie t heni^hapjiy . I love the man tliat can smile in 
troublf*, that ran ^either stmij^^th fnun distn ss, ami j^'row bra\e by reflection. 
It is the busiiM ss of littk- minds to shrinlC : but he whose heart is firm, and 
wdiose eonseieiH'e approves hiseonduet, will purMie his prineiples into death. 
My own line of reasoning' is to m\ self as straij^dit and clear as a ray of li^ht. 
Not all the treasures ol the wi»rld, so tar as I believe could have uuliK'ed me 
to .sujiport iiii ofbnsive tvar. tor 1 think d mprder ; but il :i tiiief bn^aks into 
niy^ house, burn-* and destro\ s my propo r! \ and kills or threatens to kill 
me or those that arr m it and to ‘ fund me m all eas< s v\hatsoe\<*r ' to his 
ahsolule w ill, am I to suiter it / W hat si<^oiijies it to me. whether In* who does 
it Is a Kma or a rommon man; m\ (ountryniaii or not my eountrvman, 
\vhelh< r It b(‘ ilone an indiv idual \ illam or bv an arm\ of them. If w« 
reason to the root oj things uc shall lind m* diHenuiee : neithfT can an\ just 
eaiise be assiji^mrd wh\ we siioiiM punish m (In- one ease anti pardon in tin 
other. la t tliem call me reb< I ami wcleonie. I feel no eont'ern from it ; 
liut I slioultl sulb r thf in!srT-\ oi dt'v ils wert I to makf* a whoh ot m\ soul 
bv sw'«*arm<^ alleauinee to one whose eharaeter is that of a s(»ttis}i. sfnpid. 
slubbt>rn. wnrtliless brutisli m;?n. I eoneeive lik* wise horrai aha m 
ree<uvnp.f nierev troni a bem;/. ulio at the last da\ shall 1 h sliriekmu tt> the 
roeks ainl mountains to eMVcr Inm ami ileemu wdh t- ijor from the orphan, 
fin* widow and the slain ai .\meriea. 

“d'here are eas-'s wim li t annot be ovaadom l)\ lanLOiaijr, ami this js 
one. 'Miera- aise no persons t'xe who see m»l (In- luii extent ol the evil 
wineh thriateus fiiein ; t In \ solae*- th' niseUes with hopes that the eiiemw 
if Id' sueeeed, will be mereitiil. It is tlm matliiess of tolly, to expt-et nn'lt'N 
trom tliose who have retus<tl to d<i )ustie<’ ; and e\t 1‘ imrev w hi'i'e eompU'st 
Is tlie ohpa t. is onj\ a trick of war ; tin eimiimo (,f tin- fox is as mnrdtTOUs 
as tin* \ u»l< nee of tlie wolf ; partly by threats ami partly b\ jiromises, ti' 
(tTrily or sednee the peoph' to (leliva r np their arms ami reeeix e imerev . 

If ('V(‘r a nation was mad ami lt>o|isln blind fo its own interest and 
bent on its own d('st nnt ion. it is Hrilain. 'hhere aix* sueli tlim^^s as national 
sms, and thoii<^di the [umishment of indiv iduals max Ik* reserv tal to another 
world, national pnnishmint ean only be mlliett'il m this we>r)d. 

"Hritain, as a nati(ui, is in in\ inmost b(*li<‘t , t he ^^^reatest ami m(»st ungrate 
I ul ofTemler ayrainst <h>don the fae<* of the whoh* earth ; bh‘ssed with all tin 
eomnu'ree s|u' <*ould vv ish for, ainl fnrnislnal l>v a\ ast extension of dominion 
with the im'ans of ( i\ ilisine both the eastern and westi-rn world, she has 
made nootht'r nst'ot' Inith tlian proudly idoli/.e her own ‘ thunder’ and ri|» 
n]> the bowi'ls of whoh* countries for what she could eel ; Like Alexandei' 
slu* has mad(' warlu'i* sport, and mtlu ted mist'rv for prodiualit v*s sake. Th*- 
bloml of India is not yet rej>aid nor tln' w retelnslness of Africa yet re<|uitt*ti. 
Oflateshe has t‘ularjm*d her list of national enielties li\’ her buteluTly destrue 
(ion of the Caribb rd St. \*in<enbs aiul ri-turniuLT an answer by (he swt^rd 
\o tht* nuvk pray er tor ’ IVaia*. liberty and sabd v are stTious 

thinj^s, and “^vhate\t*r a fo<»iish tyrant, a drbain'luai <*ourt. a trat!i(‘kinp 
h'iit*~'*^^dure. ora blinded t>eoj)le may think, tlie national at'oount with heaven 
must sonu* day or other In* setthal. All eountries have sooner or later 
been ealleti to their reekoniiiij : tlie proudest empiri's fiave sunk when the 
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wax xtnuk ; aiul iiritaui. hk<‘ an iiuiuulual pinutent, must 
her tiny of sorrow, ami thr soonor it to lur the U lttr as I \ush 

it OVrr. 1 wish it to «oni< , tmt witha! 1 wish that it iiuiv \ h ' as hijUt 

|Xj)fS^ihle *. 

Frx>in THOMAS VAWK 
t'oiuMioiisruvr ami ( risis 
^ U> I i: 7 u 

Iruija's t*M* was au opt u mo\<^im*ut for liuit'piuuii'iuv to U- athourti 
iioHrvrr. hv non \ lolt'ut UK aus. It was in its late*st plias<\ rtuij^^hly dwi rilM O 
as * o]>rn rriH-llion ' whu h always datrs as Paine puts p. provuioii liow t‘\ r r. 
no turthnr parlf'\s ho rontt'inpiaUal Mmultamimsly (r\>m its pui)hratit»m 
as lir sjikI of .Vmrru a m ITTP. “ tlios^- are rimes tliat 4rv mm’s s<»uls 
rryms; alike to tim Imiians In^^ause of tin ir uuknovVn strui,u:le ahead miuI 
to tin- Aim rirans Imi ausr tin y ha\r forgotten thru well known struj'^dt 
in thr [r*st. now, \< rd\. a <irs!ant past, when thr\ had jrttlsomd the rhrsfs 
of d r i info thr wafrrs <‘f I lir Ihvstoii hurlwiiir wfirn \\ ashm^pon and 
tlir nn n that stocnl with hnn dfo larrd th<‘ Anif ruatn lndt'fa*m|rnrr , Tr\ m^’ 
ftvT) ;jr^ thr fnnrs l«»r ( *. o arnnimt . w hn h ma\ l>f‘ disorjpuu/tah hut sih'HPn 
holds on ddn Laws ,»} th,- .Sfnlr nniv hr <li*ohr\<ti hut pnhhr opinion 
wtra'h hrs hrhnai sors- tv and imliv idual < <»n a H-nrr w fin h m (hr ar{,fr« 7 »at« 
torots pnhiu- opinnm. .or it-al iorrrs that injiintain order anti prat-r (tONa-rn 
t?n n! onL < ont'-s jufo « i*rrart and routrol (fur vvirktsl. d'hr vast hulk td tin 
rfsapj.- ar< ( »rd' r lo\ f rn.'' huf (*ovr rmuant taouiof shod its <‘t»nsrioin.nr a, re 
n ov,r In th* wonls of l‘a;nr * 

fhif iMi as a lia^nm. is m ni\ inmost Im-Ih'I, the iokI 

most n n 1 ,,' f a f s t u I oflriidrr ai,n’iinst (ioti on tin- farr td thr w hot« rarth , 
IjI; ss* d fhr fomnifTrr shr t'onlil w ndi tor, ami furmsle tl hv a 

va^f r\?rnsi>.n of «]oninih»n with thr m«ans of ri\ili/ino ht,th th* 
rMst'-ni a’al wtsfitn ui*rM, shr has mad** m* otln r n .(' of hath than 
proudU idoh/< in r own tfoind'r ainl r^p up tin- Itout Is of wjg*k 

t oiintnrs for vthaf sh-- rould ort . hk<' \!( \and' T dir h;o* inath' war 

her sport aiid in!!i^l d mis« r\ for (»rodt’rilif\ s \ak<' ’Fh'' }d<aod <•! 

India Is ho! m \ sapaid in-r flit' v\ rrt r In din •>, » .! AtS'lra V*} rtapntrd 

imlia dors ind Wish t** aVMi],:* | h, hlitod deal Ir. |,n;dan»l nor. hk- 

fht' writt!, <h>rs shr hold lhaf ' Hritnm hk<- aii individual pt*mf»-nt. nnisf 
umitreo h' T ila\ of sorrow ’ Imtia wisfn s Hntain vo U as nnn ii a 
Vinrrn a vtrdn s. India cadv prav > that Amrritat itnd Hritam mav wish 
Imiia W'.n *spiai!\ and tit-' larr lu-r frvs thun and imh p* luh in r, 

ddh' \rar L>td WlUn ssol sorm-s and ’.portarj! s ui t iir Virraafndr', o! 
v.ar. of fpjift* an t i In • \ pa-, t ta i kuiti, dills InUTitl war v. hii it . aff^lntan! 
.ihd Mi’. vPaldf aanfiistoh .and rhaos rain’- inaar fir rivr,4- o| oii*- ihapt< ^ 
ahtl o,)n slanr 'd jjs fd**or{\ prt»rf<'‘'»s. d In- utldrh rr-aatatfion <u ^Ius\olln^ 
trohi his pramha'ship sp-df thr jnpnd-it ;• m o! hrs» If looks ro* tliou^h 

it fs iutkv to; ,\sta that thr idrolo;^,^ f>l Luiopl Was divislrd and tlirTatcUi 
thr stirnrti} *d tiir |'nirop<an \at ion » w is aft*nnafr(i na\ rhs*<ip;it r<| i»v 

fht* ihui nal ant le rhisms iit f wrr n l asrism and (oiuntunisin on lie oin 
liaud and hrtwrru t h' and Inprriahsm on Hn idler. 1 lu' Inpiidatnin 

ot thr ddurd I sitriiaaMoiiai amioum'd mi t h*' M <-ond aumvrr-.arv ol fin w a! 
•‘V' St^iim d tin tsrannation (<f ( oininunisni as an 1 nti-rnat lonaf , 

mrltitrt'. w iiat r V « r In a-'ht h- it s luniN v it \ w d hm tin i>ord' rso,l Uussia Ihu - 
llussia iw raim f (r, r. I nr.irrr to tiw* Alla-d Nahonsrd Hrdain ami Aim r a a 
Th(‘ disappraranre ol thr li Dure from (hr srnn- rU his n.nrtia n >a ar ^lorv 
-vful ifreatinss frn)''r^il om- halt ol thr I asrrd rh iurjds Ifoui^tlieir vrr^- 
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birth-place. 7'he^ developments left Nazism to measure its strength with 
the established Imperialism of Britain and the UKi[)ient imf>eriaIisiTi 
€)f America, 

Ixrt us go back for a numient to th** days of Chengizkhan anii Tamerlane 
and sec whether the world of force and violenet* has at all imj)rov(*d. From 
tlu* twelfth t(j the fourti^eiith eenturies, those adventurers of Tartar and 
Moghul trilHS look pride* and pleasure in the destruetiim of fellow^ tribes 
often professing in the days of the latter at any rati* the same Isiamie faith 
and owning allegianee to the same aeeejited Paigarnbar. I'he holy word — 
the Kalarn-i-Pak was no more a (ementing lK)nd Intween the warring 
trilnss of Central Asia, Asia Miiuir and Hindus than than Christianity is 
today the bond of ufhnity between two Pn>testant nations like Britain 
and (k rmany or two Catholic nations like Fram e and Italy or two Christian 
groups of nations lik(‘ Britain ami France on tin* tuic sub* and the (h‘rmaii\ 
and Italy on the othi'r. Timur invadtci area after area in (‘eiitral Asia, 
then trave lled to Iran, Iraq, Syria on tin* one side. Anatolia, the Caucasus, 
(Georgia and Moscow on the other, slrelthed his armies far iK^ymuI Kabul 
ami Kundhar to M(M>Itan ami Delhi on one sale ami Na|)les ami V'eniee on 
the other. Personal grandeur and glory, the piTpetual maintenance of 
adveniurous armies and their oieasional rewanl in loot these exhauste<l 
the war aims of 7'inuir, the lame, who always travelleil on horseback. H(' 
<*ountf*d u lakli and a half of horsf‘s at one turn* in Ins cavalry, took his 
B<*gum and children in his campaigns. II<* faught with daggers and lances 
and sw'ords and e<ivere<l hims<>4f with fame and lilled the j)ug(‘s of historx’ 
with the tales of his gory eoiujuests. Fairojx* wa^ thm lying at th(* proud 
find of the Asiati(* eomjm’rors. Fur over a thoiuaml years Asia had ass<'rted 
its .suf)eriorit y over Furo|K\ Babar was tin* great grqndson of 'I'lmui’. 
He stikrted life like his great f(>n lx ar and ultimate ly se ttled himstdf on the* 
thnim* of De-lhi at a young age* and transmit tt‘d a gle»rious fnnpire to his 
[)rogeny. 'riie*n came the turn of Kurojie lee raise* its h«‘ad and o\'ir|)ower 
tlie* Asiatic Natimis, t<» Jiquidaft* their lsm}>ire*s, to liokl s\va\‘ o\ (T millions 
of Asiatic po[)ulat ions, dde* Imiustrial age* was the*/ige* of IvurojK' s (*min(*mu 
in the ])ursuit of 'Friwle and the a<*(piisition of Territory. Wars were* under 
tak<‘U in this iu*w' age* beginning with the invention of the* steam «*ngiiu* in 
1788 for a new purpose and on new lines. The‘ir eharaeter ehang<*d at 
tirst from century tei century and later from decade* to de'e’ude. Those* 
who remember tlu* way the ^^<»rId War Nee 1 was eeinduete d, w’ere taken 
aliaek at the* time by the dreuelnoughts, the submariner and the* aeroplane, 
linally liy the* new* peiwerful guns and the tanks whieli only raised their 
he*ad for (he first time towards the* close* e>f that war. W Oriel War No. II 
suqmsse'd all ('\p(*etations. 'Phe battleshi}) became an antiepjity, the 
submarine {>aralyse*<i nu*rehant shipping. The we>rd ‘ eeintraband ' dis- 
appeared from Martial phraseology. Fverything was contraband in this 
war, munitions and fenid, private pHss(‘nge*rs and cDmmereial freights. The 
ue'roj^lanc came into prominence. The convoys we*re powerless without 
an umbrella eif at'rophuies in the high Heavens. Bombing became the 
nccepti*d method of warfare, lx>mbing not merely of aerodromes and 
harlxjurs, munition faetorJbs and military barracks, but of the civil popula- 
tions. not excluding hospitals and hospital ships, churches and libraries. 
Royal rt^idt*nc< s and Parliament Houses, Art Galleries rcnd Theatres. 
Every day of the w*ei*k, every month of the year and every year of the w'ar, 
seirntistK were presenting new* weapons of warfare. Mines were counter- 
acted by mine swee}>ers but magnetic mines came into being which were 
b<*ing coiuUeracted by anti-magnetic coils. Above all' poisonous gases wen* 
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tiiiTatriieil and v^ht^n lurcsMly anw in tlu' \un ol in Uvk’^ **i'nt v. jir. 

sont T n aiui «‘vrn hi*s\n^^vs and prixate iitu^nv ^hot ajnl bun<tl ui thru 

thousund'i. Tho nuaJim xa! Ivurbaritics ol Tnaur aiai i hruinf juf.« 

insij^nilirunri tht' tlrm* mu lties uf ihv im dmi nu tlxiis <»1 

warfare. It was thr niul^t iif such a warfare that the t \>nerf w jn 

Hiiulustluui buttc^i, pnijeetinj! Jtv non violent camera mt** tht' stt su s apti 
seeking lo inaugurate u new iu< (hotl ot IdtHKih vs revolutuiu a^. a nuth ><! ol 
intematimial arl>itrHnit nt , Over utui over^tgain. she trn tt nt*t lt> emhritt r 
Britain in her tnadiled times. Ft^r a ytar after the tmlt>renk tie war 
luui she rh^siNted from all nelix e prtttnrarnine. But us is tlie wont of pou t riui 
nations wedileti to vi<tl<ner, courtesy vxas nostiik«'n for wraknrss. while 
non-violence xvas f’quatt d to p<^siti\e eowurdiee. 


H. C. Vol 11—31 
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Reaction in America 

lU twceii the* hroad I'aiific i^ti one side and the riu|^hty Atlantic on the 
other, th<* Indian Oca an an a tnij'ht %velH)e regarded as comprising a single 
strategic z<ine in times of |a*ac<*. It may be deemed as the connectings 
and <<iping stone of the arelies of culture that link the <dd world with the 
new'. Ac tually India is neither a Paeifie Peninsula nor an Atlantic countr} . 
She is (he land tl^ut provides the acid test of ‘‘ sine<*rity of the professions- 
of th<‘ Ihiitod Nations" whic h must la* judged by llritain’s acts in India 
nncJ by Americ’a's spokc-n or sihnt approval of those acts Accordingly 

India cannot be dn'oned cither from the* probhuns of East Asia c^r the 
larger problems of world peace- for. say what you may. she is the coy maiden, 
the glamour girl that disturbs the eejuanimity of the* (‘i\uliz(*(i and lustful 
world. Her vast population pn>\ ides tin* nnieh-eovet<*d market for the 
indust riiil <*i\ ilizations (»f the world, leading to c’onllicts lK*twc‘en Japan 
and Hntuin. Hritain and (iermany, (Germany and Anu-riea and America 
and Jajian.* Her virgin forests, her untapped minerals, lu-r agricultural 
wc‘ultli and her la»rt ieulturul prt>cluc*e. c-onstitute tin- rich jewt'llery that 
adds natural ornunumlHl nuIuc to her grace, and iincst her attractions 
with an added (harm in the <*N'e of the Imperialistic nataais of tlu‘ world. 
De.se, •nding, liowcNcr, from the simmering heiglifs of scmtuiimt du mattc'rs 
of tlie earth earthy, wc* find that in th<‘ sccoifd gnat VNorld War in the 
20th (‘cntury. she has figured more promint'iiily than in , the tirst and has 
form«‘d an exec-llent b.Mse*of operations as wi-11 as sujipln-s for hel|>ing I'liina 
and ccunhating Japan. f<*r (-(mt r(»Ilmg the Middle Isast and pa\'ing tlie wa\ 
t{) Itussia. She' has, therefore. Income the ('Vnosnreof alieyc's. t he observed 
of all observers, the (-ciitre of universal attention. While, theridorc. 
.Ameriea no less than Hritain has eo\'tded and gotr a f<»otiiold on India ft*r 
her armies and imlitnry preparations, the pc‘ople ot India who have long and 
fundiv (‘herisiit'd an uplifting faith in America's iniurittHl democratic' bias 
and puritanic' outlook, he r essential love of jnstic'c and fairplay. ht‘r ardent 
espousal of (hf‘ cause of .small nationalities and sul>jeet })oj>ulations, have 
Ih'c'H ovc rliornc' by doubt and ditlieulty as to why America has been playing 
fast and loose* w ith her profc sst cl principle s ami playing false to he-r established 
reputation. The answer lie*s in the faet that Ameriea. as VN’orld War Nc:». II 
prcK’ec'dcnl, iio longe r rc'maineel a disinterested nation, taking its stand cm 
the Monroe Doedrine leaving he r own eontinent to the policy of isolationism 
in respc'ct of Eurt»pv and Asia, but became a partiei|»aiit , partner and partisan 
ill Hritaiu's battles and therefore became too \itally mterested in the 
\ ie torie s and eh'feats of this war to cultivate a detached sense of justicH* 
and fuirf>luy. It was to America's interest to s<*e that Jaj)an was dcfeatc'tl 
and to that end, India was made the footlxnirti for the acrobats of war 
from which to jumji on to the Isles i>f Japan. And America knew so little 
of Iiulia and was se» nervous aln^ut her that she had to accept the verdict 
eif Hritain on India's political position vis-a-vis the war. To America. 
India's preddem, th<‘refe»rt\ Ix^came Hritain's domestic afTairvand no more 
and in any case ct^rtainly not America's unbiasseii ami impartial concern. 
The reactions to any Indian struggle for her emancipation from the tcntach s 

* Halfett Abend .* Vaeific Charter. , 
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ai Bntjun, of Amrnctt in her new i»a nation as a nt. titmiu ier aiul 

primus inter f^mres amongst the aUted nations, are worth careful stUily, 
not akntf* in the interest of India but tHiuallv* in the Urj^rr interests of (hr 
workl problems involveij in this wiu*. In tins view thisHijjhout this vtiluinr 
have the rises ami falls m the Amenean luirometer In^en eart‘fully and 
ehrt»noh>jr5eally rerordetl. 

If the movement that followed the lioitilsiiy Hesidution i»f August 
ll>42 and the arrests of Gandhi and the Cotij^ress leaders had taken placT 
ui the cjirly iH^jfmnmg of tl»e war. sts react u>n in Aim riea wi»uUl dtnibllesN 
have taken a course widely at vananee from what it aetuallv was. r<»r, 
i\s the war develojKnl. tlu* Ihiited States which well mnemlH^rmg th» 
liiiancial relatnais of Britain to Amerira in World War 1 and the former s 
laiUire to jiay U}» her ileVds to the latter, reojKiied busmess ioumndloiis 
*»n the strict jdaiie of ' cash uhd carry luwl. after Brilaitrs securities in 
the I .S.A. lM*fm exhau’^fisl, to devist* new* system which was di*serdHNj 
as lend Jind lea^v?* This latter bri*Ui:ht America into chisrr finaneiat and 
businevs rrhiti**ns v^ilh Britain and until Japan Ixiinlwsi the I’rarl HarlKiiir 
(IVeeiidx r 7, TJll) t'^untimnsl to Ih' sueh. ^^dlow inj; that event, however, 
there wvr not nu rely sale and purchase and lemi and lease lx tween tiu’ 
two rsations. f>ot there eaiue (»» lx- established un uhntitv ol ulral wtal 
purixi^e. a oiu ness of mten st iind programme Afnera a undouht<dl> 
eve^re.srd a errtain measure t»f intluenee over Britain in lOd‘.f iU andllHl 
siieh as the seller tlx s o\s r the biiycT. the letahT over tin- Uorrtover anti the 
landlord ot « r tic* lessee. Wheii-ont t' th*- U S. A Jounsi tlie war as a lielli 
4en fit. slir lx rarue one (d ihe tnant . thimph slu' held the umlnuhtrti jH»s»tion 
«d a /iroen> tntrr piirts. The war vmis as rnueh Ainerieu’s as Britain's 
}«»r luul iiot tiie Philn»pin('s Iweii tK'CUpietl liv Japan anti tht‘ laiiul td tin 
Hisini; Sun breiiif to ;urn at supremacy in the Bae^he. mdiihh New Britain 
and New (»uinra anti a host ol isliinds round alw>ut .Vustriil:.* t hre^atenii^,* 
daiHTcr fei tliat island eoiitineiit aiuf hopjn|^» easily to make it a base ft>r 
attaek on I S .V I'o e\pe< t .\mtTiea tlien. to mMuem r Britain in reN|)rdf 
of India and her e<»n >t it ut ’onal de\ id<»pm( nt. wiisout <*! t h» tpiest ion, althou;.:h 
the Na\anis Britain, alid the Press correspondents m, Imlia from Ammea 
eiit iairaord su< h a Impe. \Miatever it was. th<* t oruTess f<dt it owed to 
itscH tluit it hKouKI make kiiowii its intentions ami resolutions lw>th in 
Amera a and C huia I’hat is tin* reasmi why the PpMdent a-* wid) as (dindhi 
an<l JiiWaha*'ial Nh liru f inphasi/^d m Ihimbav at th(‘ niertine «»f the All 
Indui Conis^re-'S fommittee the fio't that the tieads e>f these nations wouki 
l>e luldrrssed on the HVibjert.. 

On tin- side ed tin* British (Government, they knew that the centre ot 
i^^avity fd the Indian j>rohlem was jp-adiiallv shift Jn;f from laanffii to J)rlhl 
on the (Utr hainl anri t^i New \ e»rk on the other. Th it was whv fhrv thoii;»td 
d necr>sarv t<» |K>st a (ornpetent represe ritatn c to the Tmtid Slat^ ^ ai»d their 
vhe>icc fell ujwai ,^lr Bajpai, !.( S Between Uird Halifax who was the 
British .Vmhassador m the Iduted States and .Nrr (Girija Shaker Bajpat who was 
th<‘ (*o\“enunent of Iruim s Hifjh Cormmssionrr, the\ frit tlieir mtere«its were 
sate and if prr»of wo-re wanted, prsxif lav m the antteipafams of Utrd llulifax 
on the P*th of April. Pd42, re^yardiiuf the failure rd (Tipjis’ Mission in I mini, 
bcfort‘ even the break came into bemjj in Ibdhi. lx>fd Ilahfax liad l>rhttltxl 
the Congress ami just died Britain and her agent Cnpjn Ijcfore th* American 
public. The’xam#- strategy was obviously to In* in foree, while the (’ongtc»s 
hiMi to de|W"nd um>n ? genm^ity of Britain in Jrttmg hum 

India to America, up>n the voluntary workers m the Stalin and u^xm th<* 
goodwill of the Ameftcan rorres[K>ndenl*j in India. When cven^Jthc Iswlter 
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could not th«‘ir regard in the Bombay Resf>Iutions through 

America, it wuh ivatd that one of them (lew to China and transmit ted his 
ntessage from there to his principals. To India undoul»tedly, the fight was 
an unequal f)ne and Vft the Indian (*ovemmt‘iit eontiniu'd to send additional 
Viuring leeturers to the States who went there in the cajiaeity of representa- 
tivei# to tin* Pueifie Relations Conference (December 194‘^) and toure<l the 
country espousing and explaining the cause of their Principals and justifying 
their jKiliey. 

/Vr cart fra even as th<“ Indian and llritish Governments’ rcpresentativ< s 
were sent tf> tin* U.S.A., th<‘ latter's repn'sentatives hgured in India from 
time to time. The name of Col. Johnsrui Iwearne an altogether familiar 
one in Indian poktual ein’les in eormei-tion with tin* Cripjis’ Mission. That 
was in A|>rd, H(‘ s(K>n left for Amei-iea and on the morrow of the 

day the Bondiay Resolution was passed by the A.I.C.C.. another of President 
Roosevelt’s re[)res(uitativ'(‘s, Mr. Lxiuehlin Currie arrived in Xew Dcllu 
(0th August 1012) and had, it was said, a long talk with tiie Vieerov. 
Allh ough [lolitieal quarters were inclined to attach importance to this 
meeting, yet Ameri<an circles discouraged sjx'culation while Mr. C’urri« 
hi’Mself neither addrcss(‘d a Press Confenmee. nor nu‘t any representative 
Indians. And he was no rnon* hitard of. Th(‘ next to fill tfie Indian 
political atfnospliere was Mr, William Philips al)out whom we shall have 
occasion to write later. He left India towards the end of April lOiH exactly 
n year after Col. Johnson had left and lie was followi'd l)y Archbishop 
Spellman. Thus the Arnerieaif President kept himself in close touch with 
the firogress of eviaits in India. That is not all, Ther<‘ was xpnongst tin 
American corres[)on(lents in India in the earlv*' summer of ]!U2, a notablr 
prsonality who w'hil<' he staN't'd in India, gave no inklin/f into his coiuic- 
tions but who, on arri\'aPin .\m<Ti<^a, earrie<l on a tearing, raging propaguinda 
Betting forth India's cjise tersely. Iogi<*ally and imjiart ially. He was the 
bearer of a message from (oiiulhi to President Roost \ e!t as lu' departed 
India sometime in July 1042 and theri* is reason to btditwe that although 
Gandhi was allowed no tim(‘ to send his missi\'(‘ to Roosevt lt following the 
aeeeptiinct! by tin* A.I.C.C. of the Bombay Resolution, still his personal 
message to Pn‘sident Roosevelt w'us delivered to liim by Louis Fischer, 
requesting him to at t as an interimaliary, to break the deadlock created 
on Iiulia's demand for Indeptmdenee. 

Whih* it must he admitted that tht‘re arc numerous writers and thinkers 
in th(' United Slates wlio ha\'e ct^rtainly pull ai their weight in espousing 
th<‘ cause of India, tht' men in authority singnally biiled to bring p^ressure 
UfKUi those in p>ow'(T in Britain to render justice to this woe begone land. 
The fact was that aithougdi on 4th July, 1 770 tie' p>eoplc of America recorded 
for all tinii* in a Ib claration t)f Indep>end<‘nee their right to Iiv<‘ in klk'rty 
and one and a lialf e('nturies later, the p)eop)le of Ameriea, through their 
IVesident, rcidhrmcd tin* right of all men to freedom — Freedom of speech, 
Frcf dom of religion. Freedom from want and Freedom from fear, although 
furllur ** tlu' Anu rican p)cop>le avovved their determination lliat they will 
not p>ermit th»‘se Fre<‘donvs to disaf)p><‘ar from the earth and tluit they art 
pledged wutli the Unit<Hl Nations to destroy uttc'rly those forces which seek 
to enslave mankind " yet the sad fact rcmainc'd that the grexit President of 
Anu'riea wlio was the author of the ** Four Freedoms and who on 11th 
August 1942 deeliiif'd to comment on the situation in India, pmssed away 
on th^ I8th Ap)ril, 1045 without rt'alizing the fulfilment of those pledges and 
freedoms in rcsp>ect of India. 
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Hut it K that even rarlkr than fhi?i ri Hlunihl havr 

t>ccti to Itnha fnuu Wa^huij^ton, lUittxi Aui^uvt Mh : 

■ The Hrvolution vulmi hy thr Conjj;T\'v^ Workuvjj Commit t*x' 
to ailvirv v^ an np|><'ni to IV\'NH!»pit HiHiNrv . Marshall Chiau^j Kai Shrk 
atid M. M iisk\' l4> suppjrt its dnuaml Hrttam to ;;^rant hnlia imnuxhatr 
liHi< |V'iuh'ncr. is m‘t hki ly tt» a favuumhlr rrsjHmsr in VVtishinjjtors. 
aoix>riimtj to t‘l**sr «ibsrrvrrs ol th**' situation. 

“ 7’hr Post rxvmarkcxr * the appeal dors i»(»t m^urst 

thrse tiirrr to mrdialr ui tlv* iHisjuitr. hut nuTt ly ur>;rs thrm ' tt> play 
th*' role of a coilrvtiNr hhul^jcon with sslroh to drajjrwm tht‘ Hntish 
into pursumif a ( our^r ot notion whirh the Hntish iiovt rurm nt has no 
int'-ntion of pursuiui: at this rntual jiuirturr. and uhu;h, m Ihr mtrrt'sts 
v>f all roiuxTtual thr\ rouhl ju>t possibly affonl ft* jmrsm^ . I'hr pa|x'r 
assrrts that tlif 1 ss [»artv ’ ap[>amitl\ d<K‘s tu»t trust thr ohjix tivjty 

and faith of th* sr individuals tt> that rvtcnt ‘ ' 

From this monnuit n‘.dit throu^di a pmtHl of o\t r nine monthH there 
aas a n<‘< k. to mx k ra<’« Ix turtui th.^ Hritis)i ami Indian (o»v < rnnic nts on the 
one part and notable Pressnn n iiud piibluists on the other, to rflurutr the 
Amrro an pubia and inlln* nee tlie Aiuf ra‘an IVrsideiit on t lie Induut 
pr»*}>|em. >oon aft« r ( ripfis’ return to l.indmui h<‘ ouitributed nn iirticlr 
to th-‘ A » re York Tuius ami bis Frivat<- Neeretar\ Mr. Sprv sent to 

Fre ed i t U*M*s< \rit to explain matters Mr Sjirv wrote to tlir .Vinmeaii 
IV’ .s pistilA uu! tin* stand tak» ii b\ Cripps and <'n{Ha/jn;» that of thr Indmn 
Natr.nal ( onor< ss. 'I’hw ovokefi a protn|4. and slashing.: reply from the 
|>oat rhil pell of Loins 1' r v\ ho ronlnbutrtl a series »*f articles <piolm^» 
chajitor and ersr Jroni t)n‘*reeords of tlir ('e»in.,»rrss. from his eonvrrsation 
wtUi the \ }eeJo\ :iiul trom disiussious h«' hi4fl v\ith lui,di placed men m liuiiA. 
It took iotn^ for t1n‘s4 artu hs to reach India but when tin y wert* pubUnhtsf! 
m tin Indian iVess. t)n \ opened mit a t\i \v \ista ami \jHjon <d the pamnioii 
and tiTvour eroate4 m tu\our of tlie Indian < ause amoi 4 »st the AmeHean 
I*ubli( Ldnir Smos, anotfnr weijkiiown Ameriran i'<»rrenpondenl hail 
written a senes of article'* and tlnse to^^rther witli a hne. ci^rffct and 
t oinpreinnisi \ f stut'^ iueat ol the Indtiin situation in Ihu Ainrncan Ma;pi7Jric 
PiU'ifii .■Ijfotrg and the pubbe leetur^ s cl*-lnered by l/outs i* iselu r iuiniicll 
in Anierua 1« ifinjnn;L!' so earh as l)<x'einber TUl’i easily disjndled the < |fnid» 
of sin<»kr and ^uil sprea«i i»v the Hntish a^rents aide<l l>y the liritiilh 
\nn iissador in Atnerna. 

.\s ak^^lns^ tln si’ tin-re nrr»- not wanimi^ journahsts bke Karnest Lmdley 
uilh u rr|>ut,atton for In-inj; tin- unotfuoal sjH»kf'Min4n of iVrsubuit Hixmevrlt 
v\ ho held that “ tin- [iroblem was u il’dirate one toi the AnnTiean (b«vrrfj' 
nit nt ami that after tin* rejection of Cnpps’ proposnls Un' the Indian 
National ( onjeress. Aim-ru an opinion, oflicml and p: i v ut<\ sw iinj* uj^uinst the 
( unoTcss [>arfy and swuiii^ even more sharjdy with the rrvrlatum tiuit 
(iamlhi was ti^anwi anmxi resistauee to the Jaj*#uiese and |»rojw>v‘d to 
m^ndiatr v*:tii them althouj^fh thi« was jirobalily not Quishniftiini a% 
underbHd Hi the West but rather an exj»resston of a rrhi^ious and faiuitic 
tiiilh in thr abihtv of m^n violent rrsistamr ti> dejirive the enemy of the 
fruits of conquest . The wtiUt procrr<is to jmuAI out limt 

“ Thr re was dan^^fcr lluit the rfTeci wxiuld Im* turn the C^irt^ifre** 
party Ic^^ers quite as bitterly the Cnitrd States m 

lirdiiUi ami m the hands otf j^w-rsistent iinqmemruiists, Ci create mi 
miprrssion tl it P white ja^oph-s of the I’niU^ Nations were jotrung 
h^nds in a pobc y oi Rcfiresiiioii. Tins clanger was HilevtaUrd by ih« 

* In «n arii k in ** The WiaMil»in<?i»n Post 
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Presid<*nt*«i announ<<*iiicnt that American tr<K)ps in India were there 
only to f’njht the Axis and that instructions ha<l l>ef*n cfiven to them to 
hold aloof from internal affairs. But the dantrer has not been entirely 
renv>v<*d and f’un lx* reinov'eil milv if another effort is ma<ie to settle the 
Indian internal fiolitieal difficulties by neijotiation/’ 

Diverse meth<Kls of treatment were preserilK*d for th^‘ malady of the Indian 
Ijody politif! lint all eoiifornnal t^) the true principle which must ^ide them. 
It was seriously eontende<l that ** the Indian firoblcm should be soiv^c^d by 
a Tribunal of represmlativcs of tlie Unibxl Nations. 

“ A constructive approach to India is one bas<Mi on a jrunt decision by 
the United Nations as to their intention in the event of victory says the 
Atlantic ,\faf*azini\ “ India must Im‘ part of the tr<*n^'ral settlement 

It was not ne rcly'in the l'nit/‘d Statz-s^ that such earlv cxprt*ssion was 
^iven to the Indian probhan. In ('itmula which forms a Dominion of tin- 
British Kmpire, iIh* ( o-operative ('ommonwcalth Fi-tl -rat ion which is one 
of the main ( anadian [lolitical parties urct^xi th'- Prime Minister Mr. Mac* 
Kenzie Kin^^, to take stejis throinjfh th<‘ United Nations to reopen ncjrotia* 
lions for Seir fiovi-rnmenl for India now as well as after the war 

In the month of OcIoIkt 1042, hardly two months aft^T the arrests 
followin^j the Bombay Ri-solution, th'* U.S.A. were (onvulseil. with emotions 
stirre^ii to their (b-pths, by the speeches and wTitiiv^ of statesmen, authors 
and jcnirnaiisls who |)roved to an expectant world that tin* spark of FVeedorn 
kindled by Washinjjion and the men who stocnl with him over a century 
and half a»„n> spread its tin s hi India. Here was Pearl Buck, the Nobel 
prize ri'cipient with her forceful pen ever readt to espouse the cause of 
dependent India, th<‘re was Lin Yu Tanc:, I he famour Chinese author wliose 
sympathies for India were no less intense than his passion for his own 
moth(*rland. Kverywh<‘ne was Wendell Willkie broadcast irur his unmitigated 
criticism alike of Britain and Ann-rica and casticatiiur the ujiholders of 
Imperialism whether in the West or in the Hast in no halting measure or 
in 'no uncertain terms. That these comments aiul criticisms did not fail 
to cvmkc response in the hearts of the civilisid w/>rld is evident from the 
literature in the Press that immediately followed them. It is vvortli whih‘ 
revew'injT some of thesi*. not in any fond hope that India’s cause has seeure<l 
an unfailing; support b(»yon^ her lM>undaries, but for the certain yiurpose of 
n^mindinjy ourst-lves that Britain’s autocracy in India was beine carefully 
watched by the cajole cyi* of lovers of freedom everywhere. 

Lin Vu I'an^; who is dt‘srrilM‘d (1043) as “ the most striking ficrure 
thrown up in the world of Kurdish letters durini]: the last 10 years, is held 
up as a symlK)! of unity of the East and the West, an Eastern philosopher 
and humanist writinq; in a Western lancjuaqfe, who has /^iven the “ best 
interpretation of Chinese life and eharact<'r and history and philosophy 
that has been pn'sented to the Western world Tn an article to the 
“ Nrrc ” he ‘‘ exposed and denouiico<l the cf^nspiraev on the part 

of certain powerful elements in Britain and America to establish Anqlo- 
American domination of the world and proved it by quoting from “ recent ” 
literature on the subject. Accord in|[f to these WTiters, even the International 
Police w’ould l>e just an *Anpflo- American Police Force and the principle 
of equality would not Ix' admitted in any future World Ftxieration. “ At 
the Ixittom of it all ”, says the Philosopher, ” is the fascist Jdea of racial 
su|>criDrity characteristic of (kx-blx'ls and Hitler. So lonnr as racial 
arrojrance exists, no true equality of the nations of th^ world can be admit- 
ted He expresses the apprehension accordinsrly that ” even as the 
war is eonducted in Washinjjton and London, so will tlVe Pcjaee be conducted!. 
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Ik jto hope i‘hun'h»U, howcwr wortli\ us lr;Mirr tn war, vvtll 

mra?»urt* i»p tr> th<' siixtxin- of Alimham I^nct»tn, a itian ^rvut 
fVacr, Oiir Irast h*>|H' lirs in l*n*vul<’nt fur staturr uf 

\\ in^ton t htut htl! is alru?uU rcvcaWHl in Uk stiitriut nt in Ihe ( umtuut»v 
that the‘ Atliinln I luirte r mil not apply to liuha , \Vhjit is wantril, s;t\ 
\vt, is a I'uHni oi India t\tui ( ti'uu and Hussui. of a thoiisumi mtlliun pr»»plr 
uf half tho x^orld s tutu! ^MipulatJon. as aijainst tlir I'ntun ront^ tuplati d Un 
t larrnco strx rt w lnt li r\<'hid<’S Ifulia :tn<I is ro:>m\< d iur t hr s:dVt\ r\« Im 
> ivrlv of tin' Kii£flish s|KaKini» rii«*rs*V>ut must l>i’ nuKh ih d aft< r tin* su*,*^:* ‘sl 
pattern of th** laU< r. Fhe r« al ddhtnilty in tin* wav of India or i luna Iwanj! 
adindtetl into one WOrld l”nion is their jK^ptilatirMi and the overvvh* Pmne 
.numlw rs of their re|>r* xentatn es on its Senate. And on the more mmiediaie 
|m>hlein of India's < jn uinpat ion. Lin Wi Tan^ ha'«*si»inr strasehf v iews to 

express : .. 

‘‘Air, I an Vnt.jna. th-' well kmovn ( hmesr author, m n niessaji»v 
to FrtY HVo/d. !i n< w nionthK maea/UM-. repi esenf a inovs ioent 
wJueh had iiln adv m enrf d irdtm nti il supjw'rt m tie* \e\v \\*»rld. 
iirifuetl thr* ra'^r fV*r mmnsiiati* j^frant «»f freevluin to India. 

“ Lnehsh, i hue s<-, Sjiiinfsh and l-’rem fi f dtti<ais of /-’oe H or/// 
have fdreiulv p, apl^ar and arnmeeiia'Ut s ar- made to 

hrmo o\it an Indian «tltts<>n in the m .^r fntnre, 

• Mr I an N iitai!". m th*’ e«oirse of hu’ in* ss.pu’ to thf majja/im . 
**hserves * M( ant nt<ai s e%« rvts are hap^w'nnn.' m \sia alh't lme n<U onh 
tin* d!i(> tnilhon jes-j^ile ol India, hnf a.]s*> tfie lutnra* proprrss and 
ess< ntuil ehano't* r ul ^he war the Ihoted Nations arr fuditmuf Vs a 
(. inn 'sr, I know ( luna wouUI Im- the tir’st to Iw dsn i tU atTeeted h\ it 
It Is im|M liifciv* tliiit \v< » \atmne the f vs-nfs m India not as aP* eritaw, 
hot us respmisihlr |Ktrf n ipant'^ in a eonflut* Iw tw s-m our two Allir's. 
Knidnnd and India. ft\ *air applause pivim to oin- or the olh* r 44 * l»K 
onr yer\ tol* ram r of tin ionlla't. we prol'an' or diort* n th*' eonijnit. 
The I'nited Naho'iv fev\* a moral dots. 1 tln r* r‘iri plead for a stem 
\riiS(' r»f realiti* oimn Imlran sitiialjofi. 

We have Ixf ii hf'djn|.j ourselves on antr llnain propafauida, 
\V i' mi;L!ht are^ pt, t'U our eavn jn-ae* ot mind the lu tioa that ( ‘au»r* 
u not ft present at i\ e of India, the lie that it d**^ s n**l on Ind*' Vfusinus. 
that M^. Jmnah is v < r% . v * rv iin(v»rta4nt, tfiat tin- -i*** lov r d 

in Itwlia and ev a rv t is vutv pr»'tt% . N\*e ae^juin a \* ns* of moral 
triumph hv lireeptmi^ the virsion that it n not wr who do U' t wsiiit 
ti> India freed*>m, lad d i\ Intiia w ho u ted umt/d m vvantnu; it 

IIv the aereptante ol Ihiif (n tion an<l our passive inaetxtn m tie neadhs 
follow in^j the ('np|as Vlissaap wr have on selves prseipdidefl this 
n>rv diihle eoidhet . 

The time for d< hi^ioiis is past and w<' must now pav for d Hid 
our tnvn fate is mvolyrai n* it. W r iimsf lireak ♦hroiiidi tie* pall ot . 

misfY jin M iitat ton arul ealurnnv a^nimst Inrl'.a that is li^ tno s|»rra/l in 
Amenra. Intelliji^^eid edi7.#iis know that India's rate )ta > m vir Ixen 
mpn sentrd to Anu rn ami rxeept thrt»uph * ves of lintish f env»Ts 
at Cahnitta and Ni-w Ik Ihi, that the news alKad Iiaiia is m eor r< et and 
inaivunitc ami vary often dl^^ortelL It ih a Law of human nafuia-. 
tliat we must alaise those whom we were to pnoe that ais* injuring? 
Ilirtn for th'»r o* n ffocNl. It is a law* of human nature that should 
arid mast >?o on ; >.*andhi ts an apf>eav*r, (iamlhi has no sepse of 
rrality, C»andhj %aids only thr* nim of th^ Bntisli. 
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“ Tli^* (ju^ st ion is : VV'hy is (iandhi such a hK>l ? Why arc men like 
N(*hru and the U iulers of the Conj^ress such fools ? Why are Indians 
sueli hxils as to lie rnisic^tl l»y tlicm ? There is sornethiiifT terribly 
iiKsunpreheusible to many American critics and editors alxjut the Hindus. 
Gandhi is a Ix eause he is li^ditin^^ for what Gc*or;^e Washington was 
hl'htin^; for his country's freedom and independenee from Enfjland, 
Ne hru Is sueh a fool Ix-eausc he feels as keenly alRMit tlie little word *Lil)erty ’ 
as V\ Hshinj^'ton or Thomas l^iMie ever felt. 7'he whole Indian nation 
is fVelin^ < xaet)y as keenly as the thft'teen eolonies alxiut their country’s 
fn*cdom. (hindhi and Neliru are as stiiblK>rn as ^Vashin<yton was and 
De V alera is to day. l’h<' mjustn-es in Irulia are exactly like the injustices 
in the Arnerieini t olona s and m In land of the [last. Now tliat Americans 
have Iib<’rt\\ tliey 'forj^^et what that little word means wln n a people 
ha\'e lost it. "I’liat is wliat is so ineoniprch'‘nsible alnjiit India. 

‘‘ 7’liat is tile ternbh- fore«‘ whieh (hindhi and Nehru have unleashed 
to-day, wliieli the spirit of Washini'ton, whom Ixith admire, helped to 
unleash, the ^rreat erv ot a ^rrnt people for national fre(‘dom during our 
war tor national fnaaionis. Heec-ntly Secretary Hull %vas urging the 
nations to fight for liberty and Indians an* olxying him. Hull eannot 
turn round nn<l tell Indians, ‘You must not fight for liberty.’ We an 
anxious .for tin* freedom <»f (ireeee, V’ugoslavia or Oeeupied France, but 
we sliut our (*ye.s to tlie greatest single national mo\ement for freedom 
m tlu' w(»rl<l in India. 

India wants her freedom, ('ripps denied it. TIk'v want to fight 
as it fr<'(‘ nation alongside the I anted Nations.* I'lu* Congress resolution 
cl<*arly showtal that they wanteil Allied soldiers to remaiii in India and 
helj) d(‘f( rid tlu'ir country if they were given tin* status of a fr(*e and ecjuul 
nation. India is uuiteil in demanding freedom immediately. Iler 
.spk ndid leadf i^, who (jualificd In r for it. are phnlged to use that freedom 
not for a (h'ereas«*, but an iner(‘ase. in her share of ri‘S|>onsibility to tight 
• tlie Axis Powers. I warn tliat India will not give up the fight for libertv 
until sin* gets d. , 

“ Against tlwse obvious truths, the refusal to return what we stole 
from her is bastxi on sectional and national polities. Those who are 
elt^ver at playing polities will, by their indeeision and narrow* vision, 

' h<*l]) di'feat of the common war cfTort. VV'e cannot win this w'ar with 

nineteenth century psychology and imperialistic politics. The war has 
gone aliead of us, let us catch up with it." 

Pearl Buck 

This distinguished authoress drew* atU‘ntion to the Japanese weapon of 
racial jiropaganda and showed “how race prejudice eontinue*il unabated among 

white peojilc t(Hiay It will l>e Indter for us if we aeknowledg'c the 

danger in the Japanivse pro[)agan<ia. The truth is that the White man in tin 
Far Fast has tiw^ often India vihI without wisdom or justice to his fellow man. 
The most dangerous human stupidity has Ihx’Ii that of the White race in the 
baseless prejudice through whieh ev*en the meanest VYhite creature has felt 

he could despise' a king if»his skin were dark Our coloured allies 

pn>C(‘ed to war against the Axis not deceivtHi or in ignorance. They 
know* that it may not l>e the end of this w'ar for them and the war for 
freedom may have to go on against the very White men at whose side they 
are now* fighting. 

In hvT latest publication '\4merican Unity and (John Day. 

New York), fearl Buck rev'erts to the Indian problem, tAid the relations that 
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iMtwo n ih" Brjt5\h and Indian aiui <HU\clud<"> iKat tlir oU\ 

pariv is ii}» in linl ii and Jh> p*m th - <4 fh * nuUutn Induin'* lor 

t h ' hilunu it t> Is tt« r l<» f Jiahir !•> use |h<ur own idras and <*nrr;;}c>* us 

r it:i|nn;:^ tin t luti h id tin' Jiijuuiese in tho present war/' 

Wendi^il Willkie 

IVTli4f»s thr nnvst nnp.i'^Mojnti advo^uu'^’ «d thr cause of drmtvcrarv i*»i 
Ind a aini A^m m n r^-nt times, nui'*! Iw* lasil to the end t ol tins ri\ ul t>t 
R‘^tvf*v elt v\ h « luivuuT cont' ^tt'd th<*lWsul nt >ln}» t»nlv two years prcvivac/v 
US' ii hand » v% ith llso ssics vshd t .in<l date u> pr^ »s«’cut in^ the war aiul lour»Hl 
:n.OsH) in 1*'>U Inuirs as a tree aitnt. apart frtun the s|i<'ci!tc matter 

viitrustvsi to hnn hv IVt sid itt Hoose\eit aiui t*n the concjuvnsn of hu tiuir 
puhhsh'sl a U»^.k ♦ ntitlfsl () t Uor/d ' «‘url> in Aj^il ll»Eh half a uuUii‘n 
.’Opu s <d wh rli void iorthw ith H's ol»ser\ atauis sui Imlui atul Asm ar* 
h ijetiiv. w< ii n-iis^us^eJ hihI tleluntt lv assert iv e altn it com heii in laii^^niags 
A once t* r%e iinsl te|hn v 

V\rn<h ?1 Wtllkif' sti h s IhmA re trates th'opu'stu^n that he was aski^l ffiun 
Vfnea to Alaska, "Wh if nhoiif Ind .i f ‘ uiid r- eounts ijiat ( hunt s wucitt 
man to|d hnjs \\ }\' n tic ind .m a' jMrations wers- |Mit asuie to some lutitrc 
date, it Wav !i‘<t <»r at lirstam that sullcfeit m piddle esteefu. M wa»t tiu 
I luted Stairs W/dka' add- 'If WelMdiev*" in the end. we {iToelaim hIhI 
want -t rrm,.* tli ' fore-", of the Mid<ih' f.ast to work with us towards th*»sr 
f ral%, v\v' must rea-» trvife,' to p rp. tuate iontfoi hy manipulating nhtiva- 
torc's h\ p}a \ 111 ’ olT o]i« aeauist'th-' other U>r our own fUidv fA en me»rf* 
interesting intd mst ru< t jva- is \\ nlkie s narrat ie»n of his evpenem »’ i>f British 
odn ers. ( hse e%r:ime .Vk xandria v\hen ic' sat ilowrv tt* dinner with ten 
HrilfUiv, mends-riol the N/4\ :d I )iplomat ir and ( onsular seri lees. '‘na n who.' 
Mr. Willkie sa. s, ‘ vv. re exporn nctd ami id»le adiuinistratorv <»1 tin' Hrdish 
Empire/’ in* trnai to aseert im th ir views aUiut (he futuia eokmiid svutem 
“W imt I irot wiis Hmivard Kiphiu.; untainted even with the lulM^rah^un of 
C'e<*d llh ni'v 1 In s,' rnm /‘\reul)H|* poja ie, mad - m lamdon had no idt ai 
tliat the World »s ( han^ ue. M ost tin in hafl read alxuit the Atliinta 
Charter That it nu/fit afTe; t th' ir careers or I fear , t h uk mjf Inwl m vci 
oeeurr-si to them 'I h - couelu uoii he drew Ir-an tins mev tul^^ sa) v 
Mr. Willkie. was “ojd\ nev* men und new ideas m the nuichuutv of our rela 
tioUs with the |>ie)phso! f he I ,a s t Call w I ii V ic t Of \ withmjt v'hahanv |HUic will 
Im' i alv arioifi r arnustice ' NJr .Vmerv who ha^ sne^'ested th.it tin vouneci 
men of tht" IMiveruties 111 Indta must take uj» the stud) of n New Indian 
Constitution and reia vc the old- r p-m ration, mav vm il ponder ova r Ciis vn w 
of VVdikie reparduu' HrUish otfna r*. 

Wend di WuikieA hroad« .*st <Tv ate^l a stir iri the wor!<i and not h s#i w* 
m .Xmeraa llv' Hcy-nhlaanv weleomed it as a ‘mold'' }.efspfd c\prcv.jjf 4 ' 
the hojies ami faJt}i of the maj<»ntv of Arneru jtns. 1 In } l^hevrii it landd la 
of enormous usepdnevH to tie Ciute^j NdilionH 

le*t it h* rerne!id>* fed that uii this lias la’eu written and puh!i%hcd b\ 
one who did not rover liidni witlun his mdes twi’anse he had no invitii 

tJon fn» n th- (»o\ernuv’nt of Indni who woid<l not ofoaousl) draw u IiornentN. 
nest to tic if ears. rhi- wtmld onK licrcnluatc tht va{u»“ of tfic iiliservutmm 
uiiuie hv this Hutiior <»f til" Onr lE/f/d. 

Henry A. W^alUce 

In the wise a' 4 fa' syn^erh which \ ire IV*"'SHlent VV allaer delivi 

ahotit this turn* m New V ork at duiiier th-it elovd the f ree World C^ui^c^k 
held by the Free VVofJd AtMUJcmtton, the erntrjiil therne he liekl >{t vWw wus 
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“the People's Revolution" or "the rountr\' of the common man." Tlic s{>rech 
is reported to have awakened in I'.S.A. and al>road a new interest and a 
8p<iiitan<H)UH enthiiKUisin not only for the cause and objectives of the Uniteti 
Nations, but also for the rifjhts of the common man. **^The march of freedom 
of the past 150 years has lM*en a lontr drawn out people s revolution." 

It was not merely hi|^h plac<*<l diijnitaries like F.x-Crovemors of State s 
and Candidates for thf' '*\Vhite House" and Vice-Presid<*nts of the Kepuhlie 
that pleaded the eause cif India Vnd the Paeific countru'S. American Latour 
pave its hurnhie but helpful supjKjrt irt time. The Annual Convention of 
the Ompress of Industrial Organisations, the powerful lalxiur orpanLsation 
of IJ.S. which at H< •ston passes! a re*s<»!ution unanimouslv sup[K>rtinp India s 
derimnd for Jn(lej)eiuleiiee. The* Resedution states : “The C. I. O. supports 
the aspirations of the* Indian }>es>ple* h^r National Indepe*ndt*nce iieetle'd to 
rnohilise' llc'ir e iierpie-s and re soiirees for tHe ir full part in the war apainst 
the Axis aepTe‘sse»rs.’’ Jt de'clare el tliat millions of colonial |K*opIcs all ove r 
the world await Ifie solution of the Indian pnihlem. 

Rostein, { hirapo, .\e*w \'ork and Washington and M<‘xico and Canada 
were all astir and apop over the Indian que'stiem. While all this eommoti(>n 
w'iis peeinp on in the* iive>nths e>f Octejher. Ne)\e‘iedx‘r ayd De cernlxT, lO-l-l?, 
the* anniversary of the* Ce>mmonwe*alth of the* Philiptiines pave in Novemtx r 
Preside‘nt Hoos<*velt an ex’easion to make* observations of more* than local 
inte*re*sl and for tlie hrst lime, tt> slie*d some* liplit on Amcriean intentions 
behind some ohscure* portions of the Atlantic Charter. 

All Iht'sc assertions and d<*ularations anel demands are pocnl in their own 
way. It is iml uiuh'r any de*lusie)n tliat Amcric;i* will solve* India's pn>hlem 
or that Pre*sideTit HeKiscvclt will ever enerbear JVemier ( hureliiri that these 
are exte^nsive ly queite*d. They rather indicate the tre*pidation that lie‘s at the* 
bark of the* minds of th<‘^c' upholders of t*(|uahty and lilnAty fer all nations 
in thff world. The same doubt and elitlieulty is more* exj)Iieitly hroupht out 
in the “0|H*n Letter ’ addressexl hy the* Keliters of Life, to the jKsqile of 
Kirdand, on the* war and pe'aee* aims of th(*l/nit(d Nations wiiieh raised ahip 
eontre'versy in America. This is the text of the letter : 

l)oul>tlrss it is presumptueeus fe)r a sinple jHricKlieal to attemjit to sp<‘ak 
for the Am(rii*an p<*opl(*. Ne'vertheiess, the Kdite^rs oi' Lift\ in writing you this 
open le'tte’r, make no aiK>lopy for their presumption. \'\'e assure you that w*e 
do speak, in this instance*, for a larpe portion of our 134,000,000 fellow 
e*itizens. 

W e are* writing you in a crisis in eiviiisjit ion that mortally concerns us 
l>oth. No two |H*oplt* on this earth are as eleise as we, whether in their insti- 
tutions, or the‘ir lanpuape, or by lies of bloeMl. It is im|K)rUint for us in a 
most se'lfish scum* that England stand, ^^e. therefore, take* the lilxrty 
of addressing you as memlx*rs of our own family. 

We have he^en drt*adfully slow' in getting into this war. For years we 
tried to argue it away. And even now our |)rogress is discouraging. l>omes- 
tic issues have distractexl us and an ill-maniigtd army of Government employees 
lias failed to mobiizc our resources of men luid machines on a real American 
scale. However, in this matter we do not fetd that we ar<* unique. You 
yourselves, w ho live withiiwlx>mlx!r range of The Maniac, acted just as stran- 
gelv for years. We do not firing this up to aeeuse vou or to excuse ourselves. 
Wc wish nien'ly to set aside as irrelevant and immaterial ^any argument 
as to whiefrof us is more responsible for the aw ful present. 

Surtdy there can be no doubt in the mind of an\' man or woman in 
England that, Iiow*ever dilatory our performance, our intention is and 
always has been to supjxirt England in her heroic s\rugglc. In our 1040 
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rk‘rtK>n% that Has virtually minncxi iVsuu «*ur politics \%\\( U U* imhhrau 
Party kadvrs thf' AtlmJiustrutHiu's anti-AxK, prv^-HrUuh 

Ev< n Uk* nuliral iti IV»I1 dul not Ix^'jur a |virtv jnaltrr 

Of tiHirs<\ vou arv ’luikiiiir rt turn undrr Lra^'r luh yt I tin 

twrt tMkianct' run*< to our rrtaiit h\ M Vt ral hillions imd w dl ruu to bjlluvio tnrvrv 
Prrhap^ vou 1 w‘1h'\<' tltat wr shoitUI hnvs- cajifi tkal your ilrtit Inuii \V<*rlit 
War T IVrhaps wo sh*»uUi hn'. o. Ituf tho lat t »v that tiu’ tlrbf hrs lu N t r 
|>aid find vot wr nrrd ah^ jul with LruM'-l^-int )\iNt thr sank 

Wr nto thovo s^vinowhat diM\i;T?-rahlt‘ itrmv. not In'rauvf ho aro us foiul «*i 
monov MS vttu hkr to thuik. but as r\ id< not^ t»f our intintuni to you, 

cojno what may. Uni wt u if this 3<{<uu'v h.ul rstujWHi \ou. survly tin 
• sjKvrhvs of \*our own j^vat l<*M<h r. \V instoii ( hiindnlb uft^r Ana ru a i ntrrtsl 
tho war. in.ust ha\ r < oin iruasl ^'\rrvoik' tn Kn;dund that ur ha<i |ojnrd vour 
traui For ^!^. ( fmrrhili ^val. in » that whth' «t uas fnn tluit IFui;: 

-uul S{nca|M‘ro aiul tin' I'ast Iiuius and so b>rth Imti Urn stdi 

hr tSHilil S4» t r»vrr aitanist th*'s#’ ffu' hrarf<‘nin:» fart ttiat thr I S. Iv.nt Inan 

oamrd., 

\V, An UrMMUs ffi'U fta\r s<Mur d i v,i 'Jf? r mr ll t our o |\a s U '• foNshiit 

wr arr tu;htnio fi»r but cojr !hin^^ m ttrt' Kttft :n utr nnf for ift ho{i! 

ihf lirati th Err^pin to^rihrr. W r don t likr lo put t hr inattr r so blind Iv. bid 

vvf doji f wjud \ ou to h i\r unv ilhjsaui^ It \our strata ;rivt s^arr ptuunnu» 
a war t > )io!d } hr Hntish l anp^rr tr*/»rf)irr tbr\ whl sooir r <ir la!( r fhki 
flk nvs^’h rs s» r:itr[,usini» all 'donr 

So In rr ohr roiuT'd*' ro!H‘-*-^ston that t^r demand of \ .*g. a . partnrrs in 
bat Ur. Qytf tiolduio a wAr to hold tfir Knijurr tf»prth* r and join wdh us and 
Hussui ant} %t>ur othr r All}rs*tt> {'n/ht a war to win h\ uhatr\< r strat» r\ k U*st 
for all of Us, Mi, r \ ft'tr*r\ h IS Us-n i\on, thru tfir Hrdish pt opir <ain d' I’id* 
what to flo abtrd tfir Kmjurt' (b^r y«ni ma\ br surrmr don’t u.mt d ). Hut if 
vtiu <din;i 3 ' tti tin Ihojuri' at thr f‘\pr'risr <»t a I nstrd Nafiori. \ irfory \ ou wd! 
!osr the* war. IF r.oisr vou will |t>rr Us 

At tins jK*ird \ 4>u t an f orlv insist that wr ‘liould drliiu ! hf k ind <»f war 
tfjut Wo want to hfdd •Hrirfb, tlu rr ar»‘ fwt» u;»rs. onr that ai findU an 
fhddin^h and thr oflo r that wc must fij^fld ui <inh r tA u m 

Thr war that v^f ;u tuallv arr tiarhtmo i\ a \^ar f»t sa\r Vom ra m. Nhdhtiu' 
HvarvlkKiv lirfT' Is prrparxi to tidht tins w.tr to aii\ r\tn n»r,, jij’n? 
as * /rrvUMiv jn Jvnriand will oo to anv rxtr^unrs to sa\a f.hfdanil. Hut tin 
kind of war, rurh trv uii! to s.iv r hims«‘ir, is just a srt uji for Hit I* r H wr io r 
rraUy to ovrrwhrlm fhr Avis, v,r must « n\ ision ami h^^'ld (of .oini fhiui' 

bfgiftr flum nthrr Krti^fland or thr I'. S. 

Wr Aiilrnraris arr a stranj'r |Ha»plr, niav hr-, V on think o{ as ndht r 
prurtiral thr dollar loVfTs. th** nutkrrv fd' antonud th? nijunr# rs. Wi ll, 
wr arr priU tiraL Hut you ran t unde rstand Us at all uni* ss v r»u rt alia#^ how 
itvui h pruH tph s inran to us V\'r foui.dit vou on pniiMpIrs m thr lirsf pho r 
Onr«" in our hssta*rv wa* kdird .'SdO.tMK) of our own s»>ns to < stafilrdi tlw' (iruM ipl* 
of fr<a^*d<un for fhr bhirk man. And llnTr s no tnr [»rrt^ndmj^e that Anirrira 
IS aii <>u? m this war unlrss it fx’ri»fnrs rk ar to us that tins is a war to 

rstabU^h I rrtam |>ntu jnl<^ tlnit w<' iM'lirVi in, and nnakr ttn iu stronj^rr than 
thrv Hcri‘ when tlk* war startixl. 

Mnybi* you w iii objrrt that wc* lutv'r not drfinrd thi M' prunupk ^ vrry wrll 
xis vou. lliai*s H fair <»hj<*<dion. Hut k t us rrmukl vou that oj*e rravui wr 
liavndt drhnrd thrnn nd oin- n'a*k>n t)mt at hast hah f>ur jw-^>j>lr arr inrlty 
dubious alxiut tin ir i xistrurr, U that wr artt not ronviiurd Umt you wrmkl 
tight for them, rvs ii ff th<*y wa re drfn»?sd. For m%taiier, wr reaUsui* ihiit yoti 
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tmvc a difficult j>rohIciii in India but d >n*t sf e that your “solution up to 
datf^ provides any evid^Ticr of principle of any kind. In the lij^ht of wliat you 
arc doini^ in India, how do you cx|><*<‘t us to talk about ' pnnci pies’’ and look 
our soldiers in tlie eye ? 

The rn arest we can tfct to explaininj; what we take for the foundation 
^>rin<!iple of this war is this jilaifi fact, which most of us in America have 
flis('<»verc<l ; tJiat if one wants if) lx* free one cannot 1 k‘ iree alone — one must 
Jh* fn e wilii otle r people. In order to have our own frecxlorn we are learning 
that oile rs must have freedom. And we' most of us are prepared to light 
this war f>ut on that basis. 'I'hat is, wimt we mean most <»f us -when ww 
talk alxait a lJml< d Nations' war. W e mean tliat tins is a war by free men 
to cstablisli fn edorn more firmly, and o\er a wider area, on this eartln And 
most ol us are l)eginning to understand that that n. the only kual of war that 
will win a real \ letory. 

And so we say it to vou straight, peojih* Isngland. If you want to 
keep us on Vour Side you must move part way o\er to Our Side. If you 
will do s(», then you will find that Our Side is ph nty lug. It always has iHaai 
big. * It is much bigger tlian tlie Hritish Raj. It is mueh bigger than tin* 
Rritish Kmpins It is bigger than both of us combined.. You will lind Our 
Side (>n the stepjX's of Asia, and across the deserts of Africa, and up and down 
th<‘ muddy banks of tin* Mississipi, and along the srnootlislidiiig waters of the 
Thames. Our Sidi* is as big as all outdoors. 

All thcs(* are but leaves in (he storm or at any rale straws m the wind- 
valuabh* as indicating tin* treiuk of opinioir in Anu rica. Rut the man who 
lielpcd to form these opinions, liy carrying the bruth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth to tlu' United States and who rendered incalculable 
service to thc‘ Indian Movement which was being rej>ressi*d in India and the 
new's of which was lH*ingd)la<*ked out in America, was Louis I*'ischer, author 
and journalist. Mr. Lis<*h(‘r wrote a scries of arti('l(*s in the columns of tht* 
NniiifJi (American) on two subjects which are allit'd to f‘ach oth»*r. tin* failure 
of the Crif)})s’ Mission and the eontemplation of Ci\il (Mass) I)isolx*dience 
M()V<‘ment by tin* Congress. Th<* hnner furnisly*<l the baekgT'oiiiui for 
the latter and lias been dealt with in the chaptrr dealing witli CYijips. The 
state of tlie country and of the pcojilc after the ndurn of C>ip])s has also Ix^en 
dealt with (‘urlicr, as reviewed by some of the Ani(*rican writers. Rut it was 
Louis Fis(’hcr who had spent a w<‘ck w'itli Gandhi in Sevagram in June R>42, 
tht‘n saw' the Viceroy and discussed the jxditical situation in the light of his 
talks with Gandhi and form<‘d his own conclusion that descrilnxi in di tail 
the currents and the cross-currents that lay beneath the surfm-e of the flood 
tide that was thrt'attuiing to rise over the rivf'rs and rivulets of Indian Politics. 
Ixird Linlithgow, the V'iecroy was the first to admit to Fischer that "Gandhi 
IS the biggest thing in India” and Fiscln r hiui .spent a week w ith Gandhi. 
He noted that Gt'ncral Alexander, C'omn\andtT of the Rurman army in an 
interview deelartxi that Rurma must Ik' reconquered. It is the part of the 
Hritish Empire. He is battling for Empire. Fischer was told by (^meral 
VVavell tliat "of all the opponents of Egyptian Inde[K*nd**nce, the most 
determined had I>een Winston Churchill who was then in the Cabinet and 
Churchill led the Oppositicsi in the House of Commons against the 1985 Act 
of India which grantcil some little measure of SelUGovernrnent to India." 
Fischer explains how the C’ivil Ibsobediencc Movement "rajijed the whole 
question of what w'e are fighting for" and narrates how' when in his talk with 
Gandhi he stated that "we wanted the world to be a better w'orld," Gandhi 
replied, "I am not sure it will be. I would like to see right now a change in 
the hearts .pf England and America. Then I may belfeve your statemeiiL” 
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Tlju!i Ciaxulfu o(tufi\>nt?xl thr two wUh thr liixUilrni of thnr jnur,'^] 

pci^itioii lu tho <Mir. “itaiiilhi k luvt pi\>- or j»r^> A\i> KtNrHrr, 

Hr iH pro-lir^ti^h. lit* is |»nt ChaioM*. 1ft is pn*- Aturru mu lit 
t^b to win tlu* wiur* Hot ht' (im s not Uisnk wr rmi win it lutK s-^ wr riihst tfu 
fiupfxtrt of Iiuhuas hy purifyinf; our UiU* aifiin." Him Ki^^rht r il^aK woh tht 
Aiitt'Hnti^h >p»rit fHTMuloit; all lad a. ami <|Uv>tt's a (Ht oj^uhl A^r 

Ft*rt*<* OtVimr >vli<> nuuif \ iolml drimiu'iatiohs of tlu* Hritwh and mlvlrsi 
*'wv havr Ix^m slavt-si st> lliat inua\ ift» not nuiul ^ht» tlunr luastt r ss ’ 

Kvt rs Kn;;U‘»liiiw4.n to whom hr tuikixi rs ah/rd tfial tin tsumlrv was Ui vrr a^ 
ajilu Hntisli Its tht'iu “Thn |»rohlt*m is tit»t solvtsil hy nuilij^uinj* thuuiliu ut 
Amrru'a or anpnsomnjj hifii m IVKOia. TIutc v\iih iu» (tutulhi m Hnrma 
, In V RMv of tht‘ uhjH»piihirit\ of tla* VVio*. Fisidic r that "th* 

primary task of thr Hrsljsh Ihwt rmnt nl m Hmdou and *Nt'u IK llii should 
havr lK*m to uourt Indum t oillan sup|>t>rt 1 rij>ps trittl it. Hut hr dul n^t 
mjt>y th'* iH*nul>*»rat nm (*f soint* kry Hnttsh jH>htuiuns ’ l ist hrr assrrtftl 
Uiat (vaiidhi and N« hru and oth r C'oiij^Ti ss It adrrs rmilv to iiuikc far 

rrarfniii! conrrvMons anti typlii iitHi (hiiulhi wa-k imlinMi to rttluiv Ills 

d'*nnuul'‘ as was r\:»i luixl h\ !i:s intt r{»ri tm;' Indni ‘ us i^tTiintfini^ 

Bnta'n anil 1‘ S.A to kr*i p tlr ,r arm* d h rrts m Iml a anti us<* halm as a 

Ivivr for Mditar\ op* rut ions aifutnst th*' Axis "Hut I hr llritish ha\r riost tl 
tlvnr in-arfs and nnnds I am ri iiv mr* d that tin v hav* d t ah d that (.anilhi % 

udhi not* Js uaiuhi; aixl this is a j^old n upp'>rlumtN to lir< ak Ins }vow< r 

Has m^ stall d tins. ho\ns I* isrln r asks ” Hut n I hr Hutrsh d<> t rush I hr (hiiulln 
rnovrmrnt. what havr llr s u<hir\.‘<l'f Iptltu will U' Irtlrr, sulli h and 
rr^mtful and an i nsx r prt Vi to Japan ami (irrman\ , If lluA t'fush (tiinilln. 
thi-n onr of our hi^'i'rst sutui ssrs ’ll tins War for d' m<‘rra< \ and litidom will 
i>r tin* snuish iv^ of a pr» at w<.rld known movrmmt for d 'morrarv and frtt 
dom ” Fistdi' r ^rarnl from Hntisli Oflu lals m ^Indm that Ihi V' d»d not 
Hiirvr hafian <(* < jh rat un wmd.ii i**' of mm h uvud m lasi- of Invasion. 
‘1 hat nuiv rxplam’ savs lu'. “to stnkr ut (iiindhi w In n l}»r\ should i>r 
prrjai'mij^ to stnkr at loroijn rnnnv . Hut ih* ) havi mad< li^*>timn\ mU 
takrs rocriitK m lunuLmi.: Md.larv and (iviiutn prohinns in tlir I.ast for us 
to trust thoir jmLuu' n? Ftsrhrr s h«s hrsj artah- hy rrjKutm^; 

tiiat (iaialhi IS not at al! \ md < tn r. nitd ipiot iu^ Nrhni as su\ mp at a na i tmjj, 

' I would h;.,dit Japaii sword m haial ’ Hut thi* Hritr>h, hr opm* o to alt^r 
ihoir lourso. p ipnrr a jxd nt pr'sl tp.m tin* oulsid- and [wants to tin* F 
Its * ir oni\ fon r tiuit could mukr sm h u movr “ India is an lu-al ti st of (la 
Hin<s rit\ of /Vnirrica s j>ur[ios* m lu htmi..’ tli*- war.* 

l^ans I iM'hi r m his ^‘<ontl arta]r rrsmts to tin' ipnsfx>n of (♦andht ^ 
rriu^oiuihlc ftrss aiui stat<*s how wh n lu' (Fis<h r| pirstfoiad itmi what hi 

((»aiidhi) wmdd do if C hum ami Husmh u[»j>ral* <| to hnn not to start tin oain 

C^iimlhi answor-sl . '* t ihrm apjHal to m • I nn»/hf Iw d^saualofj 
h V oy hasr aiiv atti-ss to nun m authoritv. y‘*u diouifl II tlnm tins 
“ jiiisc 1 \our saiution to sav tins to !h»' \ a rrov ^ a k* d F r < la r 'A 
rrphiai (hiiidhu " \ on hav* mv }»» rmis^nm to’uv thn {o t}j< V as ro\ H-! 
them talk to mr and I rnas Ik* convirtid ’ FiM'la r ria t thr \ m r**y juid dal 
tell him tluit (tiU dhi w^ts m a conrihatory am! not at u!i mtransj^rrnf 

and cV' n rkrtihmi thr jv^sihlr outlfia s <if a sottl«na nt tiasin;,' Ins stutonant>. 
on (iandln s own w<*rth. “I mtunalMl to tin* \hr» p>y. it wi*u d Im* he lpful 
if ht' wtui!d disruss thosr rnatti rs with a ( ont^»rr^»s Iv luj r, ’ mid FiMhrf. 

Thr Vir« rov. isow es* r, rr^^and d such dsM usvion as a <pi» stiott of in»di pdicy 
winch woulii Imv * to ^ ^ <| ami ul on its m* nts ’ ' Trl! vom pr^ d nt tF^^at I 

wish io Ik' d ssiis^l d w* rr worxls uHrpd to Fnah r when lir 

liaxided a Udlcr to Rrcsicl< nt Uoo«^a!*vclt. Fischrr Judrs by paying that 
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“Gandhi never wanted riots aikd disorders. He warned against them. 
The imprisoiuiu nt of Gandhi and Nehru and the other Indian leaders and 
Civil DtsotK‘<iierirc rn!n|>aign will not make Indians more [iro-BritLsh or more 
pro*war. SonudxMiy must art informaily, c'ouragi*ously and quickly. The 
only such somfdKxl) is l*r(*sifl<*iit Hoos<*vt lt. Ilcniust simply l)ring the Bri- 
tish Governnn nt to a point wlu n it will talk to (iandhi. (iandhi could talk in 
person. He doesn't mind. He has done it U fore. He is very religious arid 
he forgives. ' 

In the third of this senes of contiiliutions i>ouis Fischer makes an 
astounding n velation regartlmg obviously tin* lata works m Jamshedpur 
and luis some straigfit projiosituuis. 

Ill 

In tile third week oi August, Indian workingmen demanded the release 
of Gandhi and went on strike at the Tata Munitions works which embrace the 
biggest stei'l mill in tlie British Kmpire. This has not bc‘cn re[>orte<l by the 
Press anywhere. Biots and salx>tage tlironghout India are on a much large 
Male than the British Government in India had antici[)aled, the semi-oflicia! 
daily Statesman of New Delhi admits. 

The (’ivil Disolwdii'iiee Movement. Indian Nationalist circle.s in India, 
in licve, is only starting 

Maliomed Ali Jimiah, Presirh'jit of the Muslim League told me recently in 
liombay that if the Indian National Congress launched a Civ ii I fisobedaune Mo- 
vement, th(*re would Ih' violent cia*^^hes between Hindus and Muslmis. \osu(‘h 
<• vents hav<‘ tieen reported. 'I'he fact is that ainxrst all Indians desire their 
4‘ountry’s independema* and no Indian })arty or IcadrT dares to interf(*re witli 
an attempt to linng it alamt. Congress l(‘ad<'rs in Imlia declare tliat many 
Sikh Cornmunahsts and.. Muslims are supporting the Civil Disolxxlicnce 
iMovenu'iit. 

The British inside and outside India are adamant in their refusal to 
negtitiute with the Indian National Movement. They want to crush the 
Civil Disolx'dii nei' campaign. They say any readiqi'ss on their part to con- 
ciliate India would stjll further undermine British prestige already so seriously 
weakened by tlie Military reverses in Hongkong. Malaya. Singaj>ore and 
Burma. But will it not Ik‘ much worse for the British to have to climb 
down a montli or six weeks fn>m now. in case the disorders grow? 

The British close their minds to this glcKimv eventuality and plead for 
time to sujipress the Indian trouble. 

Supposing shootings and whippings cow the Indian People for another 
interval of uneasy quiet. What the I’nited Nations need is the active support 
of Indian population. 

They could get it. Throughout India the word licard most often used 
to descrii)<‘ Indian sentiment at the present juncture is “frustration’k I heard 
it from Congress leaders. Indian Industrialists, from teachers, .students and* 
soldiers. Frustration results from a dilTerence l>€twecn one’s desire to act 
and one's ability to act. 

The Indians would like to defend their country. But they cannot do 
so as partners of their British masters. The Cripps negotiations are revealed 
by official statements to have I>cen a struggle IxTween Indians demanding 
greater jmrticipation in India’s Defence <md Cripps who opposed it. If 
Indians weA' frtT to fight this war, thcje would be an end to frustration and 
an upsurge of joy and an <nitburst of energy which would be assets to the 
I -nited Nations. 
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n ^joiui iti fuvtnir of Irt^nioio x4 tx>loiu:Af 
tuiluferi> Blit th^ ftiir that liuinun iKbHVuwir rimy j»n*judi«r i}\r tHnuiurt 

id I hi' wm luvs TwtMiirvihit atlultcrat^nl thv tuifural n'HctK*n nf Arnrnriuiv to 
India > ^tru^’gh' i*>r rt friMU lui{N'rnil tioimiuitron, At prrvrnt Uir 

U*rtntT instmrt'* nn' ^iurunj* thr upi^r hand aijiun, t’s}»oriaUy snux uvatn 
|M'rs^inN in thiN rountrs Ua i. that thr Hntivh sh<udd tu»t hii\r rr)tx*ttxl tiaiuihrs 
rrqur-^t lor » »»!u i{ialor\ talks, 

Thr nuril of S«xiator>» 4iiid i\^s in W aslun^tuu i\ !vi*h% v ivUii 

♦ Mfn|>lnsnts ulixnit liritjsh int ruusijforux' m India *VUt thin|:;rr is that tin 
Indian i^sur uill in* « \|dojffii by pn>h'vsuiiMil An^lo HpjHxisrrs ni pr\> uaj 
rfothrs Anu Tu an fnrnds of the Axi'*. This must \h' pre\ « ntcxl, 

I (ntn isr Kn|.riand\ attitiidt in liulia laatuisc* f am a fntanl of Kiv^laml 
Ofd la'jH It %vijl U saved !n»m its own stnpnlit}. Tlmft' oa!» Iw' im ohjrrti^ai 
fo privati rvpre>s4ons <*! Ainrn^an opinion aUnit Iiuiiu hut any r\s<»lu(u>n 
sn the .V'natr or Hous<' of H< prrv*ntati\ rs wy*uM proliahly irritiit<‘ thr' British 
(iovf rnnn nf wjthou! a<l^ .un }nj>» the rause ot India. If tin rr is to Ivr AinrrieiiM 
‘dieta! ml - r\ < lit son . tt o\us! Iw tlisi fea t and intonn il. ^ 

I*or the nnsmrnt. houf x-r. the I S fioxa rnment is d? ft rrut^f ti» British 
'»hsitiuie\ .ijid refrassnny* fr**fn exteiidmj,^ its i*o«hI othees to adjust thi* Induin 

• juarrel Sindi ilelieat < hand hist; of a deln ate sit utit mn is ds jdonuit le and |N!lite 

ll may prol*uiL^ lln w.tr tx. ral years and leael us into tlisastrr. should 1 m 
e *eohl ,o i/or ll friend a •e’*ddin;.j xvitlnnst f ndanoersnp tin Irn ndslup. 

lie Britofi kii'os that \N a shuii^tf *n \vindd hke to <io H(»nn't hmjj; hut is 
M V are ih.il \is}d'» .\nif r;e ill retations < ould Iwair the stnun. 

India o, m hn t , ‘mu hiisiiif ss uiid the adnunist rsifion is wornnl 
.d^u:t kail I Hut v\ « lydti mir hand out of et msuh nit son for Bnluuds 
lmp< r;a( x< risdi?hties. I lus is an urdicnihlix state <d atVairs wlueh sliouhl 
I’JtUsr eone* rit to Iy4»ndon ill! British think ot India tn terms of tin 
lUiiUitenanr'- ot their "tare uinl uuthontx ^ hev eotitelid. ot <*mirM‘, 
that to .oaiiitain thotr authontx m India h\ < ru dun^ the eurmit of 
(hv d I )ts< )heti !MH e yhi\> nient. is to eonsohdati^ the detrner’ of ItMlln. 

I think the n st rse is tin- ease/' 

Loun i' lsehf r eontuftj^ d to s< rx <' India m Vria riea on to the year Ut4;i 
and delivered a ho lure m .San I ransiseti on 1 ehruarx i.r. dnrmj; the 

rriticai jn rnxi of (taniihi s {*t>t In it he i lrars all |iM»ssd»h misundersf andu^rs 
India hv rva itini; oia e aj/am the xaUiahh- udormalion la* hail at 
Ills in?»j>*>sal »n hi^ visit to India m July He<oasiders the k< y proldeio 

in India is.ha»‘rilv ne ntieiro d, it is ee*»nomn ami eoiieerns millions ot 
w\nt inenaMf hy a nnllion merv \ear. xxhde oidv one iinihon fw’ople are Iw inp 
ahse^rlu'd into gainful nnpltivmrnt evf rv \ear. J he mrrea%e ui prertluetion 
of f*MKi .oui ejothmo is not eonuneltsurate with tliaf ot the jw*puhition J fa 
peasants are not inetnufi to ansu« r rj.ie taait hut rnphasisr that lh< V aft 
hiin|;;rv. J he .surrountiuii; air of <!iseontent, nua rv are! f rustration eoidront 
the v isitor. Elie \ n * roy f*im.eif *Mlnuttf <i to I ss« her that ' Intha was nevr r 
as anti British as it is f»Mlav . ’ 

Ivouis I iseher ii< smil'd how lawlv Lmhthjjoxv askid lum at a party 
vviiether it Iiaim was self (iovernment she < oidfl hers* If. 

Pe<»ple ev ery re loin; hif a life Ilf dij.nuty j^id freeilorn. m oner the\ 
did m the IhS A. ami the bdhon p rsons inhaiatuij; Itsdia and C hina out of fie 
workl/i two iulhon are insistm;; on nai'h a life, (»andhi js indta's ♦jymliol of 
tile uimiiunoiK*w jsh for sm h freedom, Ur hvioi for this one idea. n» rmswle 
of this one pien . tin !d*»'ration of India. 

The VwxTov a<inutled furthir to Fiseher that the Britii%h army m Indui 
Is an army of la i uf»alioii. Wuukl not the I .S,\, under hiudi. eondiiion’* 
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Hidu* any wf*ft|M>n to the foreign invatiers ? GandUi is a true Christian. 

His influence is not waning. Ills fast has shakeu India whitli I)t*lievcs in 
HatTificc and n iiniuiation. Of the three nienilH-rs who resii^ried their places 
rn the Viceroy’s Kxf'< utive Council (ynt of the ten Indians, ov(t the question 
of Gandln’s rrirase during the fast. Sir II. P. M<Kiy is a Parsi rniihoiiairc who 
felt he could rot c<K>perate with the Pritish. Mow imicli more may not the 
hundreds (jf inillions ‘'who have ahh<»rT<(l tie* Hritish and refuse to touch 
the Hritish.” I'he rcprcussioits of (iundhrs fast will shake Asia. Fischer 
saw («andhi in June HM2. (iandhi was 'only asking for a conciliatory 
merit. Me has fnihliely whittled down his demands. Me Ix'gged twice to 
s<'e the V'iceroy that summer hut the Vierroy refused. (If this was the 
information tluit Fischer had in June then it is evident that (iandhi horl asked 
tf> see the Vueeroy even Indore tie* Working Committee met m July and passed 
its final resolution whieh was later aj)prov<*d by th<* A. I. C. ('. at Hornbay.) 
The reason f<»r the V iot^roy's attitude is siinpif*. Fischer says : “Winston 
Chur<*hill said wlien he was fifty-five and he has not changed since th(‘n ‘The 
truth is that (iandhisrn and all that it sUinds for will s<n)nfT or later have to be 
gnifipled with and finally cruslnxl.” And this is Chundiiirs first (>pjK)rtunity 
in high oflice to grapple with (iandhi. I’he Pritish have definitely decided 
to br<‘ak (rundhi, to try to break the Indian mov<*ment for freedom. 

Fischer informs u.s that C'hiang Kai-Shek has warn<‘d Churchill and 
Roosevelt that this attcnqit to su|>press a g^reat rnovi im iit for freedom in the 
midst of gr<*at war for freedom may drive all of Asia into the arms of Axis. 

FiselcT reads aright (iandlvi s eharaet(‘r when he says that (iandhi says 
everv’thing \\r thinks and illustrates tin* same by rrx'iting the origin of hi^ 
Monday fast as consisting in his desire to seek ,reli<’r from tin* tiiousands of 
jieopic going to him t(» ask qu(‘stions, tnuke pit as and beg that “I pray with 
them and I ustnl to g(*t tried.” Me also reeiltsl how (tamUii said to him. 
“ I would go to Japan and sign u frt*aty of {)ea('e with the Ja}>an(‘Se ” and 
imrruHliately added, “ 1 know that the British would never ltd me go to 
Japan and I know that if <‘v<'r 1 got to Japan, the Japain se wouldn’t sign 
a treaty of p(*aee with me.” Then wliy talk ulioiit it. Chiang Kai-Shek is 
the one man whose word Fischer would take, as to w ho is Pro-or Anti Jafiaiu .se. 

Me- is pro-(hiiulhi and [>ro- Indian Inclependeiiee aiul he has intervened (as 
I told you) in r(‘(*ent months repeatedly with a view to the moderation of 
British policy in India.” 

Then Fischer proeei'ds to d<‘seribe the genesis of “Quit India”. It was 
only when after tin* <lcfeats in Malaya, Singapore, Mong Kong aial Burma, 
coming as they did on the top of “India's eternal misery and mounting 
bitterness and rest'iitment” Indians lost oonfidence in Idritish ability to 
ilefcnd India that after a healthy prod from President B<H>s(‘Vclt, Cripps 
was mslK'il to India to repair tiie damage and ( ripps failed. Fiselu'r explains 
how* Churchill had to take him into the War Cabinet to allay public feeling 
roused by the fall of Singapore and the escape of the t woCierman rocket battle- 
shi}is, under the nose of tlie H.A.F. and how aftt*r Bommers defeat in 
Kgvqit and “after vve landed in North Africa” he was dismisstsl from the 
Cabinet, In that |H'rspeetive it iK'comes clear that Cripps’ Mission to India 
was only part of the tlestiyietion of (Vip|>s. And intuitively and sjiontane- 
ously Gandhi cxf )rt‘ssed his reaction to this deterioration of the Indian situation 
and said : ” I am sick of this.” The British must go.” Then he com ctcxl 
himself and nuxlified his words into ”Thc British and Amerieahs can stay in 
India, reinfort'c their armcxl services and use India as a twvse for military 
operations against the axis fxiwers.” All that Gandhi or the Congrt^s asked 
for is an “Indian National Government whieh would not inU*rfcre with mill- 
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tury moukt himmlisitrly « trt‘4it\ of aUkini't’ yMth 

th#* I'nitfHi Ntttkmi** ti» bklj> to win tlw wur/- 4irt i>wi» lAonb 

mid FiwhfT, 

Tt^*n rt»n»r?4 titt' Atbwitir C'hjiftrf luul C hurrhiM*^ ttiiswt r “ No Sir 
in the C<»mmonji to a t|urstit»ii nhi thtT ArtteU* 111 tlirryH»f %V4»tiki to 

Imibi. FiM'her heard the aiinwer fn^io the \*vil«»rs' jjuUery luid h« add" 
thi»t nothing S4iki hy Haiih4.\ or Ilrrt><’rt Mamtisoh, by SuoiIh »»r 

to mitigate or duvuuUh tlie vaUdity of thew two words N«i Sir /' 
(>n the iH>nir,iry\ C'hurehdl rx uiforA'tl them t>ti Xoxrmtwr lo, HII2 m the 
Matistoti SjH^'i’h who'll he said that Kngbuul w dl hold lit r own amltluu 

ht' did not !a et>ine the KingN Hrst nuiitster !»> |>rrsn|r ov rr the }if|V4khit ion o5 
^hr lintish Empirr. 

Fisrlv r tfr u iwivrrts to war mins tunl s^ays ttiis is^iof t% utir nt»*n»t a map 
but alnnit ourvdves. This is a ^ih uil war alwmf the liiiHhinu ntaK of (lie hf* 
Unit w'c hvr. VVr <l the Kaivrr. W e got a Hitler and on defratiiijr 

Hitkr. vm\ get u wi»rv Hiller. 

W ith these rontnn ersies. tlie year lU lg elf»se"ii and eitrly in >’>441, then 
was rtdrt>nit<il in severnl eilies of I’.S A. th<’ Itiduot Inde|M*ndenr* [)#ty oi» 
January *2*Uh iimuguaratesl ni by Uie frid an Natfoiml t'ongrrss A day 

like tins, c'tdef unit onee a year and m a distant land by yont hs w Iio*m‘ emotions 
rire»ve extra ipnek^-iiing t»n the <»t'rasion of sueli aniUN er'iarn s. is apt to t>»' 
msirki'd by' d 'nionstrattons and even iinnleiits and these »H'eiim*<t Ixfth in 
New \ ork aiul Washtngtcui. 

1 here wrre a few professors* t«H?' lyrsnight an independent and un 

biavs^a! judmi' iit to iK-ar u|Hni tlv^ ir stuilv of the Indnin pn»blrm tuid to 
make our sfntly of Ainerieak reaction to the fiifinu) Movement a eouple i^f 
opinions would i»<»t 1 h* out of plaee. “ India is thf’ a<‘id test of onr titnf'sx to 
Mirvive ?uiy s NIT. I rt cl' nek Sumuii the W’<wairow W'iIs»mi pndessor under 
the eaplion “ To Save India ‘ m the magn/:un Thr A M*eond 

prt»feN*i«»r w lio tl ret t*al his thoiiji^dits to iln Indian problem m Ifie ^firing of 
194^} was Pre»r‘sS‘*r Hnlph Hart»»n Perry of Harv anl t bio ersif \ and Cmirtnhn 
of th'- Harvard Ih-lVnef tinMij*, wh<» adiln-sM'd to Sumner \Vrllr%, the Per- 
rnaiient Assistant Seer^ t^Av (*f Stxit^* <»r I'.S. A. his erjfiej^sm al>«*ut fh^* bidjurr 
of thr* Ibntetl Slates State Depart m» nt (o interfere tn the Indian d‘ fulhak 
U) w'lneh Mr. Sumner VVf !le» t epical pr*»mptly. Tlv lat terS letter is on tie 
fiM’e of It u rt piy' to th* rluirge mud liy ProfesM>r Ualph Ilurton Perry “ thuT 
the Ameriear (ovvernrnent jw»liev has l>fY*n Imim <1 not on military exjKHliefie\ 
but on st'tlh'fl react loiiary ventimenfs. ProfesMs-r Perr^ ehafh'ng**d th* 
I>"partMient oaiuxTiied to state *' its real attitude”. Mr Sumner Welles 
aicrept4'<i the ehaflrngi' iuid vusd : ** Idus is a (rtMiu luloiisK coniphraf4x( ami 

delicate pri»bletTi, 7 tn* jKsojjile <*r Ifi«ba have Imv-ii most s«*lemiify fvssurrxt 
that as MHui as niasrssities ot w’ar pennit. they wdl t given the 44pjMffitttnty 
to fn^*ly the form of (rovo rmnent thev d'’'siri*/‘ 

In cablmg SiimiuT W'eik’%’ xtateirwnt on Iiwha in reply to the obwrrvutkmx 
of Prof. HaJph Barton Perry, one n>4-uU'nrr was onulted m firuitr'g d*''i»twitrh 
on w'lueh 3 out of tl»e 4 rm^muig fmfw'rx of New* IXdhi fiaii to o ly twit the 
iUnduMt m Tone* hxul its ow n ceirrf*s{>fuui -ni m New ^b>rk w hf> eabltxl 
** The U. S. A. tiovrnmMmt »x of <x*urse anxioux tm give full to its 

f>. indtaN romfdex comtitulKUial wtaiipi/’ In \m njoindrr. 
Ibrof, Perry' has virtually given away hh caw^ and rritmimm and Im w^mtv 
of atsenl to pn'vailmg natrse ad ^pbd by liritain and U.S.A, While 
admiitiii|t that tliere ar*- many vhad«*^ of opinion In tl»e U.S.A. the 

Indtan situation, int my% that there an* rx-rtain |>ointif on which ihriT i» a 
very general agreemetit in which ti»: State Oe{jarinaE:ni, m Mr. ^iVeUea ad* 
BX. v«t tl u t a 
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rnittc'd. slmres. The first is India's rijjht to oonij>lete political independence 
und(*r a constitution which nisur<?s her j>cace and internal development in 
accordance with her own iwed% and aspirations a riglit, with which U.S.A. 
syinpathises for iKrr mvn Nutituial existcnec arusf* for such a stru^le. 
Secondly, the ( onstitiition of India should lx- decided by herself as in the 
ease of ILS.A, in 178i>. Thirdly the thmit to such indejM iidence emanates 
from the Axis jHjwers. FourtliKy the withdrawal of the British would 
itnjx'ril the victory over the Axis and fifthly if only the Indians are not in a 
hurry, the jM*ople of U.S.A, feel that tliev are piurtners with the people of 
India in seekin|;j freed<»ni for themselves and a system of freedom for all the 
world.'* 

A third prohssor who is fortunately free from tin* nervousm^s of his 
contem|M»rary of Harvard, is Pn»fessor Walter Mall of Princeton 

University who in an article in “Unrrr/// asserted that not Britain 

alone but ail the nu inbers of tin* United Nations lmv(‘ a stake in what taki^s 
place in Iiulia. *'In tin ir luunr/’ he su^i'^ests. "‘on the om* part that Britain 
should reeull the X'ieeroy, re-enter into ne^»otijitions with the* Conj:*Tess Party, 
request the aitl of a M<diuti(»n Board witfi American and Chinese memlx*rs. 
and on the other, ask India ton’seiiid hercanqiai^m of Xor.-Co-ojicration, accept 
for the duration of the War tlie (indium's of the aforesaid Mediation Board and 
eo-opi rate iii every w ay Civil and Military, in tin* ell’ort to drive the Japaiu^se 
out of Burma and China/’ He etmtt iuls tliat “the Indians are daily beemniiiju^ 
more anti-British which chus not iiu'un pn>-Ju])anese. Tlu v are losing sueh 
little <onruleniH' as tluy had ih Britain’s ^(hhI laitli. A lukewarm Indict 
hinders the war elTort. Suspicion, however, is ihutual. But “it d^xs not 
help tu impu^i the ^khI faith of (hiudlii by tlie assumption that he is disposed 
to accept Japanes(’ advanet'S as <1 <h s a recent eart(H>n in Nothing is 

easier than to throw susjueion on the faith of Crij>j>s and (iandhi and 

nothing mueli is t<» be jLfaimxl th(Tt‘by, ( Imri hiil and Ann ry say that then* 
vrill lie no more ne^^otiations. To d(» so would hurt their [>ride, but in Ixith 
wair and pcaec', lie who refuses t(» take a ehanee is lost. India \ (TV likely is 
lost to the British Umpire after the war. No mntttT what eourse tliat eontlu l 
takes. 1 \m> mueh w'ater has ^^vne under the bridu^e for holding India or tin 
Umpire. Despite what C’lmrthill and Anury say, one does not feel all nej^o 
tiations are f<»r e\er iiiqiossibh’. Both of them are Imperialists hy lonj' 
training' anil eonvictiiHi. After all it is in the bhxKl of British Tories to 
yield when they must. 

* Atnery’s speech on CK'tober 8 is very similar in tone to sjHa ches delivered 
in the Commons during 177*U75-7<». No further ni^gotiations. One diK-s 
w ish tliat lioth of them would reiul Udmund Burke on “ Coneiliation with 

America.'* It is Britain that now refuses to negotiate, not the 

Indian Cimgress/* 

Finally we come to IVesident BiHiseielt's personal envoy to India who 
had s}>ent aVxmt o\ er four months in touring tlie difl'erent parts of the country 
except Bengal and Assam and Ori.vsa, interview ing all and sundry and study- 
ing the cultural, and religicms institutions of India as well ax her political and 
uocio-economic conditions.* He has, tlm>ughout, maintained a studied silence 
and an attitude of judicial dctiichmciit and his mov^cnxents in India from 
DecH 5 ml>er lt)42 to end of April 1948 w^hen he was called away^by liis chief to 
report, btxjJlmc at first, events of profound interest, later, of supreme indiffer- 
ence and finally of markcil sympathy l>ecause of the want of courtesy with 
which the sjHeial envoy of I^sident Roosevelt was treated by the P^mier 
Churchill' and his agtxits in India. It may be noted that the American 
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mu 

Mimvim in New iX^lhi in KovcmWr l\H\ by Mr. ThoTvvl!l^ 

M. VVtlM>ii ami Mr, Philipis was sent to lake rhAfjrr uf it m IVtTtnlHT 1t>42, 

Mr. saw the S<N:'Trlar\' mad the JVesident of the Mu lua 

a few Hindu M«dm Habtm nx'U. >wH«e notable jnihki' characters who 
had no direct cxuiiu*rtH>n or no txmncction at all with the lixiiari NatiooHl 
ronijTcss. a few who bi>»kc away from it and o|>culy iictiHi nij^ainst its 
}»n>grwunnic, some laWral leaders, stnmglia^ rejirt'st^ntatnes of a hvr|jtMa 
« ult, a few non jkarty leaders, who s|aiHi isohite<l »ii liiduui refireM'ii 

tativrs of Sikhs, Harijaria nmi Indian ( hristiiuis. For a isnintry of the Mf* 
rif Iridui. these parties i\tv all t4M> few. Yet with t>iie vouv, they would floubt 
less have all cvprt'vsetl their one ol»jeet indefxi their tH>mmon objetd of 
attainunr Indian mdejn-ndenee an early as |K*SMble. 'J'hc one i^rpviuiuition, 
“the hirjijest, tlie Ih-sI tinuinsHl j^uuI the inteit widelv or^anircd ' (to fptolc 
the w<»rd\ id Mr. Aniery) institution, namely, (he Iinban Natauml iVmjfrests 
was lielund the prison Imrs and tt was fomily ho}>esi by |HH»pir outside tliat 
^Ir. Philips would tiiul Ins %vay to KMi»inr of tiiem, at nny rate to l«aiulhi. 
When It was fc|^»rtisi hi the (irst week of April, ’4d, hewastw Hif' eiilJed nway 
to I'.S.A. Drew Pearson’s eolunui “ W'rtshnndon Merry ie» Hound “ dindared 
that Amlmssailor Philips' ftirthisiinm^ rt |wtrt on the vital but tukliikh 
ijuestaai <*t India’s future afttT an i vtenvue tour of iIm vountry will Iw 
** Tea Table ’ views only ’ T\w writer prosisl to la- jwirtly rt;»h! and |uirtl) 
wroui: lb Was wn>nj» m that he ixj^etctl rather ttw> 

Ana riea s aiubusviulor eould s<s* anv one in India if lie really Irustl. Nor 
eseii Mr. t hurefull listened to t lu' recpiest ^ihat Mr. Plnlips* Ih* jw'muttcil 
to see tlie holders. It was wln ii th*' situation was ever sei tense niul mtnpninj;; 
that Philips burst lus Ixunbshell <»ii an exjwidunt v.orltl. Mr, IMidips luni 
to Debra Divi t*» spf ixl a few ilays with the \ leertJN . Dn the same day 
and fnuu tie sanif* pLiee. whieh was tht' headipnirtlrs of the 1 io\ eminent *>f 
India, i anu‘ tht^ rejx»rt of Mr. Philijis’ farewell <duil with the Pr« ss n-presenUi 
tives m whu'ii fie made a eieati breast of what had ImpjMiUHb In reply tv 
(piestjon he said ; “ 1 should jiki* to ha\ t' met and talkisl witfi Mr. (oindhe 

I ri‘i|uest#si (h»^ appropiiate aufhontus for jarmission to do si» and was 
informed that tlu v were unable to <.Trant the n< f essury ftu ilities.” 

Kveept the /Vol whieh was n|M>|o{^etie of (hr (toMrn 

im nt <»f India's attitude, the Amenean Press m \ew' V€*rk. ( hira^m inw! even 
VVa* hm^ton efuidemiud m om voit e sm h an altitude, )ly wav of example 
uui\ Ik' iptot#d an extract from t in* Kvrntf ^ Shif of W ashmi^ton w hieh 
wril< s ’ It IS extremely ddbrtdt ti» understand the reaMuuuj,j liehind th« 
refusal of the Hrdisli aulhonlax m Iiuba to jyrant the reipiest of Mr, W liluim 
Philips, the fw rvuml refin sentatne of Prf sidejtt UikrM Xeft. ft»r an interview 
with Mr, (bitulhi and Paiulii Jawaharhil Nehru mipriomed Natioimlmt 

leaders key ltj»ures m the etmtrosersy lx n the British and 

Nat n*nalist Indians. ’ 

Mr. l^hihji^’ was a diplonuit iialvsd He sviix l aulious to a degree in hts 
interviews which were, doubtless, rnarketl by his suavity of tiuumen, but m 
whR‘h Ik’ was firm m it rock m not lk*mg mov<-<J to giving an ink ling into his 
thmighls on tfie iruiuax problem Only onee did he sha ken lux eautt<aix w its 
He railed a hidt to lus mteiwlc’d Utux at the outxct^of (^andhiN fast {Febrmtry 
lOtb) ttJKl ill the roursi* <4 it whndi endexi on March 3rd, he wax intervh wcxl 
Hit tile xitumiiv* created by tlu* fast ami hapfiened to say in rr|dy iimt ** the 
phases of the situation in Italia requinng dmcuMioii are iMing handktl by 
high (kivenuneid othev b of the Umtrd Staten nmi (»reat Hrttawi.'* The 
impression iTeattd that Mr. CVirdell Hull, Seereljiry of llu* StAtc 
raent, Uii.A, arwi fxrhajix Lord Halifax, Brttiih Ainhivssador -ih lbS,A., 
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were the pcrsona^jcr^ meant. The former on be ing inte rv ieu ttl was re^ported 
having stated i\mt In* did not know the exaet signirieanec of Mr. Philips* 
statement. What Mr. Hull jwtually said was that he did iu»t know^ wtiat the 
statement signified rnor<* than wluit ap|:>eared on the face of it. Apparently 
it was the oth«T j)air fluit wi re luuidling the phases, - nainel\ Mr. Philifi^ 
and Mr. R(K>s<*vf‘It. If that was not so Mr. ( lirdell Hull was eijuivocating. 

Before we eonelude. wi* nr.*it aekimw ledge the readiness, the lilx^ralism 
and the impartiality with which the American Press and public dealt w’ith the 
Indian question during a great (risis. Professor K. Ross of the University 
of Winsc<»nsin makes a d<*adly. damning count against the Daily Newspaper 
in America. It does niit give the news/* he says and this a|K>stasy is 
due to thn*e (conomie d^velopiiunts ~ the eapitalistieowrn r msteiwl of editor- 
owner. advertisers coming and the pajM r. In-eoming an organ of sjxM’ial 
interest. Vet the suggestions in U.S.A. for the s<tt lenient of the Indian 
problem wired out from London so early as on August r.^lh (1942) namelv 
the jinK’larnation of a nominal Common wi alth with IVovisional (Government 
of all Parties, with the reservation of full control of War by Rritain, was 
sustaincdly upheld and pursued by tiu* .Vnieriean Ih*ess. 

The American Congress 

Mr. Philips* visit to India, his lightning tour, his mtiTviews with noji 
Congress j>olitieians mul failure to meet Congress lead(‘rs — all constitute but 
an cpisoile in this vast w'orld drama in which America is but one of the S(*eiu s 
or at lM*st she^may cover an Art V)y herself. I'he (Ongress in U.S.A. was 
striving to <lo its best to avoid the pitfalls that had fais-d President Wilson 
after Versailles for then the Senate d's hned to (‘fulorse the Tn aty that endisl 
World No. I. AiniTiea gn‘W’ wiser and tlie ('ongress wantisl obvionslv 
to commit itst-lf befon’hiwul to llie principles, notnblv of thi' .Atlantic Chartx*!*, 
which w'us fh(* joint creation of IVemiiT Uhureliill and l*resid(‘nt RiMisevell 
when Peace should In'- eoiieluded, theC'ongn ss might say it knew not what 
thTs Atlantic Charter was. St^nator (Guv M. (GiDetti', Ih^moerat. of I/)wa, a 
member of the Senate For<*ign Relations C'ommitti;*^. introduce d a n^solution 
w'liieh w'ould put the Senate on reeonl as ap|iroving the basn* f>rinei[>Ies of 
the Atlaittie (diart<r and advising President Ilo<>sev(*lt to negotiate immedia 
tely a “})ost'War peace ehartcT** with other Ihiitid .Nations. 

Und T the <*aplion ‘'Mission to the Raj '* Twie (20-4-43) writes; — 

" A tall lM»ny-<‘luM*ktd Boston brahnnn arrived in India qh January 
8 (43). He luui l)e<*n entrusted by Prt‘sident Roosevi lt with one of the 
most delicate, diplomatic missions of the war. Always correct, hitherto 
fidequate, William Philips had Ix'cn the last U, S. Ambassador to Italy. 
In Indui, he was still ealltd Ambassador. But at the first Press C^onfer- 
cniv, he piuried with a diplomatic laughter the qu(*stion that all Indian 
Nationalists wen^ asking, “ Are ytm an Amliassador to H. M.*s Govern- 
ment, to the (Governmimt of India or to tin* [Myopic of India?*’. Mr. Philips 
CTid aitially statid eornn'lly timt he was aml)assatlor to the Ciovernment 
of India. I.»ast week, the full nature of his mission still wrapped in a 
dhoti of mystery, Ambassad >r Philips announetd that he was flying 
back to the U. S. lie had ac'ted with dignity. He had worked Iiard. 
He had received and sought out many Indians of many political faiths. 
In pnljlie he had kept his inotuh shut. He had pleased** the British, 
not displeased the Indians, 

“ I am unable to report to anyone except to my Government." 
said Mr. Philips in Jus valedictory* Press C^onferenee. * 
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At m t mw* when ^»iiuht tt> Ik* nuul<’ cmt that Atnrrira u as not uiti^rt'^tfxl 

III indm, tlK' v»rw\i»f imr likr Mm Manraurrt Ft\\ K\ i»ovrm<»r UvH JVC 
aptly !«• quottxl to dt’^prove tlir niu statrmi tit aiul to pn»\r thr 
Aivi^rir^aJi r<*M^rvtincJ’it at not Ijcuii; allowed tt» M*t* Viamlhi. Oii Iht 

n*tum to frt>in a v tsjt to I* S.A. Mivs Fry mikI ‘ India i% the rmr 

mx «lurh thrn* in antatfoiuNtw* ontioisnt 4»f lintum ainoai; thconl imrv 
It IN iiHiNtU ill infornnti Imt s!\r said it Im* ninvi-sc to ij.^norr 

it oj» that iKK'ount. ’* 1 \ isiti-ti all parts fif thr I'ountry and rvrrywhrn' 
the subjiH't of India kept < ropjnn^*np. Oftm tli** rnaiuirr t*f i>ur d ’alinjf 
Mth India to<»k no ansaint i»( puldtr optnum in Aturnoa and aUhoUj»h then' 
Miay Vw vt rv n*asons for rt fiwal tu fillow Mr, Philips to mh' tlie ('ongrtm 

ilrtamf-es, the rt-at*ta‘ii m Vrnmen noiikl iiif \ itahly lie iipforluimte. ' 

« 

Pacific affaira • 

Tin* Atlanta* and tin Pto »tir an the t%>«» j^^Trat arms of (oatil man 
sfrahno m n»vs thr irui^litN earth If Kiin*|H* N»rrlrrs the Atlantic, Ania 
Uirders the Paejth* and Ainenea Iwith- ( hun hill innv Iw' satisfie'il Hith «n 
Xtlantie 1 hartrr hut Indui and oth»r AMHtfe nations \H 0 ul 4 l diunnnd a Piudflc 
t Harter as uel) nlnh tin- two <»f Anierna are intmNted tti Indh 

the ehnfiers In India iuUantai.»r \saN takf ii of tins wah' Uiterest hv cpucken 
JUir uitM a* tiv!l\ ‘ I’hr Imhan Institute of Internal i»»nal Ailairs' .and sendinit 
a d*4ei.»ation to tin l*an Pae?tje ( oiiferent r that hu t in w inter in AnierM'H. 
'Phe (onfereiue eoiM liuh d its deliln rat tons on th«‘ I 4th DeeeiulM T. ItH'i lUld 
advantin^e was takf'ii of the prasriua- of the m\ stalwart delei,f«t»'s ui the 
New Wijrld. to isuist }tutt‘ .tin in into a stroiij^^ team f»f lreturt*rs on difTert nf 
as|M’ets <»1 fhe Indian prohj^im. MuNlnns. St lnduhd ( astrs. C hristiaiis iUhI 
PniH'es. 

*rhe afieiida f<»r tiu" Pan l'innlie I'onfr rf'in e not sent to the Indian 

Institute ot Internatiofuil Affairs, hut prohleinv rflatiiiff to tin* fK>s( war 
• »H»no?iiu- aiu! pohtnal na'onstruetion in tin* countries tw»nlerinj» the PiMufic 
hut inelud no Indue figur’d prominent }\ Instriiet tons to the IruHittt 
(hdej,»ation sui*^L'estrd disf ussion on tfte pr*.t\ and fons of Pakistan. Mr. 
Meh* n )u*nd Khaiina rr^jresentinjf the limdu Mahitsiddia's junnt of view 
opjursini' <iivisi<*n of Iiulta. Muslim *le|e;rates insist inp upfui the principle 
of self detenuinataui for Muslims and Mr. N Su unij raisiiif^ the rpiestioti 
e, here sixty imlhon untouefiahles come in iK twrrn the unrom]»roniis*n 4 ; de 
ruaud of the Muslim Ixaatie on the one hand uiul the ('oni^p'rxs on the other. 
I^trr the-Jam Saheh of Nawaiiajiiir, assistfil hv Smlar K. M. Piifiliikkar, 
fram'd the I'lutiai States to preM nt the views of tfie I*nnee\s, Sir T. K. 
(*rej.fi>r\ ataximpaiiyinj; Fetuiofme Adv is^-rto tin* (rovsrnment of India Sir 
Hamnswarni MudaUar, Memlwr, VnersivN Fxreutivf (Vainril. while tfie 
uofindtieial KuiM^jx iin jxunt <»f view was expfuntled I y IV J (^ntliths wI»o 
w asdepuhd t<» America. It w as exju rt^si. these difTermt H|>rakrrs would cfivet 
laimprcheiisivcly all jx^ssihlr as|K et s of IndLan prohlrm. Some wm* fdfCiwly 
lectiirm^ !>» fore the c« a luneti cement of tht* confr renec while the rdher^ toured 
after the eonferenec. Appanmtly (*o\rrninent thoujjjht that Amcrira luid 
heard far te>o imnh alw>ut the* CVmj.fress view and pieturex cd rremt 
events, whw h had a|>fa*aretl in several pape rs •dal mudn ac<*firflin^ to 
official rc|M»rts. to j^ivc a rni%lrial*n|t iiiiprimioii *' the IndiAit situatkm 
uid this was te» Ih* rcrnetlifxl by the several delearates that were ap|w»inic4 
obviously by •n le (ios'emment India on the rcccrnimerwiatkrfi of Sir A^ 
liamaswaiTit Mud?%lnir ♦he president of the Imtdute. Severe erilicnim wai 
raised in India b> PaiidK HrMlayaiiath Kuiimi and others that the aeksetioii 
of names of dele^irs*was not done with due publicity and hasdng jregard to 
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the equiii<*K of tlir situation. But the Government of India is not a demoeratie 
body, much less are the quasi official Institutions under their putnmage. 

On their return to India, only two delegatf‘s made notable pronounce- 
ments. Sir Ziifrullali wdio was the earliest to return and Mr. Meherehand 
Khanna who was the latest to arrive in India j^ave diametrically opposite 
aecounU on c(*rtain asjKtds of tfi<‘ problem, as will Ik! apparent from the 
followiujj int^TV'iews. Sir Moliarnirwul Zafnillah Khan impressions 

of his tour in a press int< n*ie\4 said that “ American intends t in the Indian 

f iroblem is extremely keen arid the .\meri<*ans arc d<*eply sympathetic towai*ds 
ndian asjurations but their knowledjje of tlie factors of the Indian situation 
ts neither deep ri(*r very aceiirate.” Mr. M. C. Khanna said in a talk to 
Pressmen that one thinj^ talked alKuit in America is that “ the Con^n*ess is 
dciui ; in any ease, Muslims are iK»t in it but are eo-o[)eratin!G: with the war 
elTort ; th<*re is no rcMJin for fear, Ix^eause (M! per cent of the army cfnisists of 
Muslims, Hajputs, (iurkhas and Maharuttiis. All thes<* are in the American 
mind, lumped to^n*ther as Muslims. 

What transpired at the Piu’ifie Confen iiee has not lx*en for three months 
oflieiullv eommunieated to the country so vitally conc’enied with it. Con- 
sidrrabie discussion, howeve r, on the Atlantic Charter si‘<‘ms to have taken 
place. But the Institute of Piieifie Relations has pul>lish(s^l a report ( ntitlcd 
“War and IVac • in the Pacific” dealinjj with such problems as wliat to do with 
Japan after victory, future of India and |K>silion of Cliina. (^tc. 

The rej»t>rt shows that the Institute 's Far Kaste rn dijiloniats and experts 
dtscuHse^il at lenjj[th the relations of India with Britain, particularly a plan for 
solution pro[M>s(Ml by one Indian d<‘lef'ate. The n}ain j>oints of the plan are : 
(1) Ap|K)intment of Indians to the thr<‘<‘ key portfolios in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, namely of Finance', Home Alfairs, and War Transport, 
retaiiiin^^ the veto power e>f the X'iceniy. (2) Creation an ex|)le)rate»ry 
cominiHsie)!!, iiieludin^^ Indian leaders of various viewpoints, to study the 
new constitution eonsidere'd neee'ssary for the fullilnant of the' ('ri|»ps pro- 
jionals. (S) Or^nuiis4ition of a United Nations’ Advisory Committee to 
assist the Commission, (I) The C'orninission to evolve* the nature of the* Con- 
stituent Assembly W'hieh would be res})e)nsible for dniiting the constitution. 
The re|H)rt says : By the end of the third sessiein, the Indian members’ 

()lan which was first reet*i\’ed with some doubt by Am<*riean membc*rs was 
rcgurdt*il by many as promising and likely te> Ik? of practical value*. It also 
b<*came evi(le*nt that <*arlier ideas of a direct and ft>rmal intervention or 
nu^liation by third jiiurties on the initiative of the Unitcil States e)r United 
Nations, were impraetieubie* in the present situation. Direct intervention 
might even be dangerous in that it might drive the minorities, t''S|x*cially, 
the Masliins, to take even more intnuisigcnt {K)sition reganling prior assuran- 
ces for their protection. The new plan means making a start and re-establish- 
ing the luibit of co-operative discussion.” 

As time advamv'd, intcn*st in India wax(*ii not waned in America and 
the American Bound Table wliieh is a new national organi7.atioM on India 
fonned in 1942 in the U.S.A. put in a plea on Oetob<*r 29, to IVesident 

R(K>s<?\eIt to attempt to bring about conciliation between the British 
and liKlia. It is head ‘d J>y Mr. Sliipler the Editor of the C/M/rc/mKiii. Its 
formation was hcrakleti hy an influentially signed statement in the follo- 
wing terms : — 

‘‘The j>eopIe of the U.S.A, view the situation in Ihdia with great 
alarm l)ecause it threatens the victory of the United Nations. With the 
increasing numlxT of our tnK)ps and the vast qdiuitities of our supplies 
in India, w e ha\'e Ix^en offenHi and areeptt*d a large share of her defence 
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Hhtch niskv involve the fiite of 1‘htna, l>*'r eontmiN^fl iihihty to i^rlmjwkte 
III the Wnr. Fiuliin" to the full nuiflit of tmlui •< UM\ lutlhon 
ill tin Without Wiskr efloTt the Axis nouhl In* **>’ the h\t > 

of the AmericiUi"* ami of our Allies. 

“ \\\ are in full aeiHinl with the |H-oji1e of tmliii in their h‘fnnnafr 
a'l.pirattom for M if jno rnum ut. We, then h^ri*. urp: that IV'^ivilent 
HiKwevelf temh r Iik oilier^ in e<> ojM ration with other tm iuIxun 

of the I nits'll Nation^ to obtain full jKt«rtn*»jmt u»n of th<^ liHiuiu jwa>|vlr 
in tiu war ami iwsure tiu ir |>*»Utieal Irtv^loin/' 

China 

One tiuiifible ami oiumiiiafe effret of the Cn at \\ orhl War No. 11 i% 
fhat India und ( hum have Urn hrmi|^dit mar to e«ydi other The vivit of 
Jawaharlal Nfdmi to C hnuA^kmir^m S<‘|deinlH r, and the v isit of Marsluill 

and Mmiame C'hmnj» Kai Sin k to India in l?0*i hehvial to reunite alike in enlture 
and a*v{unition, the tv\o at Asialn* Nations of th<* vvi»rlcl which in uiieient 
days hiui a eonstiuit intmotirM* of eulttm' as well as #'<»innierx'e and whom' 
fKipulat ions isofT l># luern them a thousand fnilhmi or m^firly one half of 
the World s jwipulution It wdl U rrmemlM-rfd that (iaiulhi mlcndeil wniinj* 
to Ihesul* nl R<m>s< v» It as well as Marshall i hlan^ Kai Shrk Ik fori' hr inaUtTUr 
ate^l Ills tfreal niovenu nt iind< r tlie Au;.rust Ilf solution ol Hotnimv . 1nitei»d 
lie had drendv st nt oii< letter to hini. dilTerent ixirtionsof which v^eri' puhlisheij 
by I^aos Fischer m fie .Ve/ioo (ttcfolwT lUilM ami by Kruttr in India The 

two as pnt toifetln r are i.fl\rU Im;|oW ; 

It< ( Huse of the ferhnj^ I have low irds i hunt ;uhI iuv i urm st 
dessr* 4liat our two Countries should come rl<»ser to one anotlM r 

and e<e<»|H*rati‘ to their mutual advaiitaife, Iain aiivious to cx|da(ii to you 
that ni\ ap|>^il te* the Hritisli |N»w< r to withilraw front India is not mi'ant 
m iiiiv shajK- or f(»rm to wej»k» i» India s el- fence apiinsf the Jiifwim se or 
endiarri.s von m your s!n 4 fj^{e I wtuikl not Iw' ^nnlty of |mrefiasin|* 
the freedom t>f m\ count r\ at the isist of your country ^ frwaalofm . • 
Idiat profilem dtw s not ansr Ix lorr’ me as I am clear that Indm 
rannot In r fr*i^l**m tins wav, and a Jiifwiiiese DmiHhatNUi of either 

Jmiia or Fhimi w<ej}/l U njuallv injurious to world fMaer, That deum 
nation must therrlore l>e f»rev f illed ami I shouki like India to }>lay le r 
luitural and niflittul r«»le m this. I feel that India cannot d** this 

H htlr sle Is m IwUiiliitft 

“.Whatever aetu*n 1 may rceonumuid will Im' ifeoerncfl hy the 
IS Uls 111 r rat ion fhat it should not injure (hint or MuouraiU' J ij»au4 si 
***ri^i essirui m India or I htnn. ’ 

After such luenl ^ v|>osit»on of Indut s ease, by (dmdfu it is ddheuH t** 
a})) rreeiat*' Madame ( hianj,; KanSbek ' obm rvufM o m New \ ork m A|irii 
IU4-;? »{tat (oimtlo s tlunkirij.; was eloudv . 

That th ' Imbans ami the ( onj^in -^s tlirnism Ives wi re ki ^nlv tdive to the 
Ik aruii? of thf’ si ttJement of the Imlian i|uestion on the fate of ( hmii >s Ikirne 
out bv a messiu?e (')vrjt bv Jnvvjtharlal Nr hni »» hei owji bii' d wnttn'^ to 
a sounc ( him se jourimhst on tin eve of his arrest wineh runs as follows 

To th*‘ ( liuveM' jKsjplr I ri {k’at tlnit vve ke«')) fadh vnth them 

whatev tT liajifw ns. W e shall 4 I 0 s/t mrt only Ika-aus^* CJuiui h Insisilom is v < rv 
jirerious to us but also Iweaus^' with it iv enfrrtwine4l fhe frr^^lorn of Indui 
With (Inna ilfffrir our own frcfaloni will lie endan4f<Tf'<l and worth little pur' 
chase wliatever Wf‘ do now, eoitvtramtvl l>y etrcairiUftfani'i s !% aunetl at tin 
aehtevement of Inum'^u Ie|>endenre %othfit wemayhfjht with all ^*ur f»trc«^th 
and wtli ai^inst the «jf^“ssc»r m India aiui ( hitm. Free liuliit run dn jw> 



m the history of the congress 

not ho suhjeet Iiidur with all her great strength cimined up. 
So in this time of danger and jmtiI wt renew' our faith to China. We believe 
that this great war is a mighty revolution which will only suc<*eed on the twisis 
of freedom for all peoph s. NVithout Indian freedom now, it w ill fail of its 
pur[>ose and lead us all into blind and d mgenjus alleys. This is the 
reason why India’s freedom bec*omes an urgent and imme<liate lU'cessity and 
cannot Iw postpf»ned to th<^ hereafter. The very [ktiI that surronnds us 
calls for it. 

To the j»eoj>le of ( hina and theii* gT<‘at leaders, Generalissimo and 
Madame C'hiung Kai-Shek, I stud greeting and ])fiy homage to the htToism 
which luis shone like a bright star during these past live years of war and 
infinite suffering.’' 

Boml>ay, August H, PJlg , Jawahaklai. Ni:hru 

77/e (*hitu\Hr sufifiarti'd tht Indian cas^Ui . Tht* Chinese were supremely 
worritni by Kngland’s attitude. India is the only' channel through which 
Anglo-American sup[>lies eould reach China. Moreover knowing the Hast, 
the Chinese understo<Kl how disastrous the suppression of the great Asiatic 
IndepiUidenee .Movt riic iit would be to the morale of the Anti-Axis mediation 
by the United Nations. 

It is mterc-sting to observe how various nations reneted to the Indian 
rrisis. The Chinese, as Asiatics, who have thcunselves fought to throw off 
loreign yokes, could (‘asily' put themselves in the skin of Indians : their 
sympathy with Indian Indepcrndeiice and with Indians in their present 
|»redi<‘ament is vomj»U*t<'. 

Hut it <’an la* readily understiKKl that on ^ler part China cfyuld not d<» 
aught for India Ix voad expressing sympathy with India in Iut position. 
A messag<‘ was received from C’huiigking dated August l‘A just thre<* days 
after the arr<*Ht «>r (iandhi which say.s : — 

“The news of Mr. (iandhi’s arrest and of the disturbances and 

• • bloodshed in India have Ihcii received here with great sorrow 

The spirit liehind the present war is resistance against aggression in 
the struggle for freedom without which th(‘ prtSent war is meajungles.s. 
India’s struggle for freedom is identical with the war aims of the United 
Nations and \v(‘ have no reason not to l>e sympathetic." 

South Africa : — llie read'T’s attention is for a moment divertcnl from 
America and China to South Africa where Gandlii had made his First Kxperi- 
iri'^nts with Truth and Non-violence, only' to extend them on a phenomenal 
scale in India to solve the larger problems of nationalism and ensmo-nationa- 
lity. The Hritish are far tt>o intelligent and well experienced to allow' the 
W'orld to tivke literally the charges they have laid at Gandhi’s dm^r, saying 
that he is pro- Japanese and a fifth -columnist for a repudiation of such Imseless 
charges emanatiHl Ix'st from a philosojdier-statesman with whom Gandhi 
had his first eomlmt in South Africa and who is a foi! worthy of Gandhi s 
steel in every way. 

Answering Indian pres.smen, at a Press <‘onference in Lfondon. General 
Sinut^ said : 

It is sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a ' Fifth-ColumnisC. 
He is a great man. He is one of the great men of the world and he is 
the last j>erson to placed in that category. He is dominated by high 
spiritual ideals and holds views that I have just expreS.^t'd about the 
human family. Whether those ideals are alw'ay's practicable in our 
difficult world inay^ be questioned, but that Mr. Gandhi is a great patriot, 
a great man and a great spiritual leader w'ho can doubt ? ’’ 
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r Ims In'rii pltiiuicHl to tlcsmlx' thr r^'action uiitiuus 

like AtnrncA. C'hiiui iiiul HiiNVUi to the movenveot contt luphitt'tl m liuiKt u 
t|i<" fnu»l Ntnijjifie for lu r IntirfH lulmce, Aiu< nea has iloue uotpU )UNt»et' to 
this iinciriit land, a short of n*ti r\ in her alTuirs aiul t rntiioy iui; hrr 

tiflit-s' with Hntam to m cure jiistiec fi>r Inviiti. 1 hina tti liie kA ht r 

Iniiij stmiLfifie has virwi^i the Intiuin |m>hh*in fisan huliu's us well as frt*m le r 
own stan<ljH»mt- Hussiu %%hs far t»»o f in a lijLfht for hrr very rxi^tria^ 

tJmt Jt was no surpriM' tf slie hud not to the Indian inoNnunn 

rxphcitK in thr carhrr juirt of Intiia’s strnj^^h*. Hut Stalin lutv mud* n 
uotaldr sjwu i*h, thr « sM-nrr v»f whu h is worth rr prtHlurino ; and «ujnally rxultrd 
s thr idruhsni of Hot»v«'vrlt i inlnHiutl in Ins sj^Huh dutrtt Apni 

)ith on ihr (au'Hsxm of <l«''s|jratin|^» tin* JiifTrrs<*n Shrinr at Waslmirton 

lie (ltoosr\> It) dn'w an uiuilo^jv iH'tvsren tin* vpint -of JuTh rson Ivrforr tin 
trials of hts <iuy and thr vpirit nfrthul iinitis m tlir fnvv itf sninlar trtiuhh s ot 
thr nionn tit. JuITtrvin “iHcrd tin fart that tiitm wh<* will not lij,tht f4»r hlH*rt% 
run hfcM* Jt. \\ «* tiw» hav r farril thr fa<'t. Hr lo\ cal |k‘i»rr ; hr Io\’«h| llli«(*rty 

\ ft on inofr tlnni onr h*' wa^. lorml t’» rhoo^r la fwrrii IIh'Iii 

On tin* ?ath Annui rsurN l>u\ •'! thr Hful Anin , (|ni.*t) .\f, Stalin said 
iti thr r!rar< vt sljitrnn nt <*f AHnal W at .\nns \ rt nnnlr ■ 

'’ d in* proj^'rannnr urtion t*f thr Anj^lo So\ ir t Vtnr ru iiii taw%litiou 
IS :dwihtt*a» of rurnl t \* Jumv « tn ss, <‘<|uahl\ i»< nations ami. intrj,»rit v of 
tlnrr I* rn!»*rn's. hla ration <»! t nslaviul nations am) rrslonttnm ot thnr 
sosfrnirn ntflits. thr nj^dit of < \« r\ nation to arranyr its altairs as it 
wisln s. rtstitonnr aul ti» nations whn hjiavr snfrrrrd. ami assistam'r t«> 
ihrm in att.’iunno tUrir mati rad wrihtrr. rrstorat ton * of drmorrntn 
Ida rtiiA und tiio drstnit tion ot thr Hith ritr re . ‘ 

If one* r< rails tlir vafon in*ss ami tin* rf’stru teal se ope t»f thr e ii»ht |M»int 
rharte-r l\ sn;^» f»* thr rrrelit of ( hurrlnli anel ItoiiH* \f I] . tins sr\rn-|WHnt eharten 
issiif^l \>\ .stahn, r*tnm*t hut strikr onr as In nio im» Irss e le jir and mnunhi^nnnis 
tlmn It IS ( aiholn* and <N»mpr« hrn**i\ e* in its app* ul. In partuMilar if tin* tirst 
rlaiisr shonlel Iw are'< ptrd hv Hrituni, fhrrr lould not lx* thr anLolmh/tn 
I.*r'jyishit ion 111 Soutli Atrn a w liu h was pass*<t ui April 1n4U in thr te e tfi of 
unive rsal opjKisition aml^tn eh tnoee r 4>f tin- pMn»^ t \ hv»rt t^t ioii% of f hr <o>\ e*rfi 
inrnt uf India. 



CHAinrKR XVI 

Rjiaction* in* Britain 

While the (iovernrnent of Iruliii ofwned its “blitz’' on the Coii^re^snvn 
and Omgress orj^anizjition but hi (‘ITect repn^sscil the Press and public life 
in the country, Mr. Arnery, the S<*eretarT of State in Ixnuion, lost no time in 
jOfiving two brofuieast talks, one on the IHh Auprist, 1942 to the Home and 
African Services xind the second on the 10th idem to America. 

Mr. AnuTV referreil in th<* hrst broadcast to Sir Sta fiord Cripps' Mission 
and stated that tYie m*<rotiutions for participation in rcs}>onsible fxxsitions in 
the task of |[yovcrninfj India and carryinjij on htT wur-efTort bn>ke down mainly 
owiufjf to the intransip nt “ All or Nothing ’ attitude of the Confess leaders. 
The rejection of the British projM>sals, he abided, profoundly disapfK>intoi 
public opinion in India and has seriously shaken the credit of Conj^ress 
^ea^^ership. The tnitli of this observation will l>ecome obvious as wc studv 
the hisU)ry of the succec‘<ling three years and the final conclusion of this 
episode of the arrest of the Working Committee. Mr. Arnery floated ov( i* 
the fact that they had disconnected Mr. (iandhi and his confederates, cuttinij: 
the fuse leading; from arch-salKda^cTs to all the inflammable and explosive 
material which they hoped to set alitflit all ove r Indiji. He deriva‘<l stren^rth 
and solace from the fact that elev'<‘n of the flitcsMi members of the Govi^rnment 
of India, who took the decision rcitardin*' tin* arrest were Indians, who an* 
“ sup[K)rted in this issue hy a vast majority of soIxt, r(s|H)nsihle men and 
women in India.” lie repeated the same s(*ntiments in his .Vmeriean broad- 
cast. 

In British reaction to (‘Vents in India there is noticeable a distinct eleav- 
not only amonf:t public men and In tween oflieial and non-olFieial jfroup's 
but also in the Britisfi Pn*ss, The Ix»ndon Times had throuj^hout adopt(*d 
in the earlier part of the |K*ri<Kl an attitude alto^jether unusual in its traditions 
of cent per cent loyajty to the party in power, — an /ittitude of earnest search 
aftiT truth and an imjmrtial estimate of the ri<:fhts and wron^ of the case 
b(*forf' it. It did not up7*e(* any more than tlu* AMattehesfer Giundian in th<‘ 
totalitarian policy of all-out rej)ression adopttxl by the (iovermnent of tiu* 
day and rather preh'rred the aji(‘-lonp dual |>oliev’ of rej)ressi()n and recon- 
struction. Its reaction to Mr. Arnery 's broadcasts was oidy typk‘al of this 
new attitude to the Indian probhni which the Daily took every time sonu* 
event in Parliament or in India called forth its views. On this (X'casion it 
took the view that “Be[)ression unaet'ompanitd hy any constructive |K>lie\ 
is likely to prove ns vain and inefleetive in war as in jH-aee and far mon 
danj^crous.” 

Two months before the arrests, the AVre Statesmeu and the Sation. 
under the caption “ Realism from (hindhi" (27-(M2) : — ‘*Mr. Gandhi’s Iat(rst 
statement in Uarijaa shows tliat his eon v'ersat ions with Pandit Nehru and 
Dr. Azad have inovtal him to a mucli {rn*at(T de^rrec of realism. After liskin^^ 
for recognition of India's right to 1 k' rid of Britain's authority, he continues : — 
“ But I would n cognize their own military necessity. They may 
need to remain in India to prevent a Japanese occupation. That pre- 
ventioa is commmi cause Intween them and us. It may lx* necessarx' 
also for China.” 

” In a phrase, he wovdd toI<*nite and not interfere with Britain’s efforts 
to defend, India as long as Britain adinittt*d that we wfre no longer the rulers 
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ii4’ laiiia. If Mr. <i«iiuUu hatl talkrtl likr thu wlu n Str St44n**rtl i v^tiU 
it at jK*^MbU% his iminion might huAr a 

Fnt‘ thiy^ after thf* arrrvi ci»f C»niHihi. the Snc SUthsmttfi tttid iht^ Sulasn 
Wi*l€ on the Iialiiiu traginiv Miymg : At Mich tiinr% vjulemx' bn t a In 

v"k>U are and a nioh rnili«irkttt vni a of non vu*irtuv tiuty tio tlungs, its 

Gandhi f<»und «>n an rarher Hhich xirt' by iu» mrun^ m nen^rd uitt 

with the spin! of Mahatiuaji s trarhings., < hi the NUle of tr pn N>u*n. ti'lHV u 
friH' hand is giv en to the Tolu t . violent meuk nts an mr\ italiU*/' 

The Mitm hisirr ftMordn/fi urged Ilntam. non f *>ngrevN Indians and tla 
Allies also “ to help Us to ts>ni|>«»se tin luiarrel u Ineh hurts e\ ery one of them/ 
l^acbng piibliejsts like Mr. llnoisfoni in th< h\ t/nuhlx Ar:e^ and 

Mr. I >ion< i Fieldt n untnig under the psuetioiu in ol ‘ Auda v m tlie Ohsrti<i 
sUggestetl tliHt ‘ fiiirulht should Ih’ uiv it< *l as guest at nulsor or 
Che<(Urrs and that tlie (io\erm»«nt sljoulil mgofjaf(' uilh him aiul idindlo 
is not a 

T in ti then is tin' )>le i of I>r. Fos,s \\isto>tt, Hishoji of ( airutta iiiul 
Met ro{><ihtiin of India. He |MMnt^d out hou ft a in Hntatn rentarketh fhat 
‘‘the (tovernruenf of Iinlui mt<d not in repU t»* an aelu.ii »nh r of I'ivil 
Disolii d It nee hut at a \ t r\ nittnent when toindhi hail daluosi his d‘“Mrt‘ t«* 
jH»st|H:.Tn' Cl\I‘ DlsoIxdieUee iilul doenss mutters witiv tin \ usr»t\ with H V U 
to ( ‘Higrt ss taking a full share m tin nnhtarv def in r td IiHlia * TTn Metro 
urgrtl that the l.'ot •rateiinnts from 1 on?,»rt ss showed “strong 
grounds” tor still attc-mptmg in gotiatioii. ’ T leit t<aee has G en ranplovid 
nuiNt not \h allovM d to rul* eoishn nee ont of e*>urtN, \\ itlnn tin- ('t»ngres-i, 
tin re are strong eiennuts (*n tin* sale of io toi parln ipation in tlie W£U 
etTort and m eomplete aligynnrit with the Alhf<l Nations. T'he enation 
of a ('ouiu d ehosen b\ th<' real lejuiers ot fin pohtn id parties id India with 
real e'\< (’Utive povfer now woiiid unite idl in tin enmmon war etfort. ()b\ nnislv 
negotiations brist le with difli<*ultns; tin' basis mu.t he <o ojM^nit nui m tin 
^va^ and a new t*o\ernnnnt must In* represi nt at i\ e of tin mam sfitioris ot 
the pr't>[>le. Negotiations ma\ tw Wearisiijin- alnl ineonelusi\r hut how»\*f| 
diflieult they ar< . file'. are iMttrf than ( i\i} War *»n tin Mdk\ uumkI of a 
represse<i [K-ople. The J^aparn s^ wdl know as f}h\ approaeh fh<‘ fnintief. 
whether liiev jxrehr nn India m whieh meomln »\e higotiatmus pna«r<l. 
to ifiie in whieh the In^pe ot reiisonal>le settfement lias iMen ahasnloned/ 
The Hriftsh I>iilxinr Parf\ issm d a statement on .Vugust Igth, lUig pt 
the <a»nrM' of winrh it reeite<l the resojiition passed on g?nd July h\ th* 
Party's Natn^nal Kxeeuf iv# ('ommittef* ami Mr. < »rf » nw *<h fin la aih r. has 
expressfil \ irws eelnung tln*se rontaund in tin statennn? 

Tin sfalement. whnii emanafid jointly from th* TaiMjur Parfs an»I tin 

Triwh s I nnui ( ongress, Ha\s in the <farlnT pass'iges : 

In the light of Fiilnmr s de( ’arat ions e»j >e»!u \ ji» favour (»f linliMU 
s< it governnn lit , tin' reei-nt ( rijips d;senssion and tin , jsm id pro 

nouncf im nts of Indian parties und leiwters and lU* e |m rds whieh 

n<»w thrt at^ n India as tin r<'Siilt of JapuiM s» ^.sion m Asm atid 

througlnuit the Piiedii . wr fetd d neee>vary to niaV* an < arin st iipjw a! 
to t he I ml tan jn opU s. 

\V e rerali Mi parfieutar the eonsist# in \^t hroughoui maiiv ‘,f 

FalKKir s eoiisnbTrd \n H, rexttlirimal at tin annual Pnrlv i/uderrnee m 
May, as to the right of ifie Indmn |K*op|i s t*? fh enh tin sr own destin\ 

‘ now ex !tf eit|\ rf eogniMui by the liritisji <»eorntnnrd and I^arhunn nt 
Jiud the nnnmime's cjill of the i'onfi rt ina to tin Hntish (•oM rtitm rd 
and the p opies oi India to make a furthe r « fTort i< aeh a ni|Md and 
sxit isfaetorv set t kment . 
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“ The I^i^)our movement bf‘lrcves that the establishment of a 
free Irulia in the jK)st-w}ir world is secure and is not endan^*red by 
any pjssibility of evasion or proerastinatkm by the British 
Ciovern merit. 

“ The world knows that there is now apfrecinent on the prineipic of 
Indian freed^>m. This is a mif^hty and historic achievement. It is 
clear that not m» rely Indian freedom but the fre(*dom of the whole world 
will Ik* endaneer^‘d, perhaps destroyed, unless the I’nibxl Nations 
are victorious. But the war efhirt b! Inrlia may make all the dirferena" 
l>etw<‘en victory and defeat in what is India’s battle as mU‘*h as that of 
Great Britain, the Dominions. China. Hunsm. tlie U.S.A. iUid other 
Onited Nations. 

VVe ur^^n* Indian < ommunit les tc* see the matter from this anf,de, 
for the Labour movement is eoiiti<l^‘nf that, if the\ <‘ouId be s<» persuaded, 
apart alto^n tln r from IinliaN riji^dit tc> self-cto ernm<*nt which is nou 
clearly r<*eo;:j^nised, they would have \ indicated tln ir <*Iaim to positions 
of equality as a free* world State in tin* post-war world. 

“ It is in th<‘ li^ht of these considerations that tin* LalK)ur movement 
has b(‘cn bound to eonsiefT the rece nt unlui}){)y events in India. The 
National Kxecutive* (Vrmmittee of the I^ibour Party on July 22, had 
already resolved that the* British LalMuir Party, anxious to promote the 
well-b<*inj' of the Indian people's and tln ir aspirations for selfqrovemnicnt. 
reaffirms its <*all to them made at its r<‘eent annual conference to make 
a further eifTort to reach a rapid and satlsfa<-tory sett lenient in conjunction 
with the British (iove*rnment . It therefore rejjfards witli ‘jrave a[>prc- 
hensieui the possibility of a Civil I>isi»b(‘dle*nee movement in India and 
its cfTce ts on the efforts of the United Nations now en^j^jj^t d in a d(‘speratc 
strni'jfle to preserve* and exte'iid \vf>rld freedom. .Sueh a movement, 
the very eont(*mj)lation of which is proof of |>e)litical irresponsibility, 

, ^ miffht ini|n*ril the fate of all freedom-lov ing pe'oples and thereby dcstro} 
all hopes <»r Indian freedom,’’ 

“Terming the detention of the ConjL,uess leaders as a timely and un 
avoidable pre<*ant ion.” a statement issiK'd on August P2, by the British LalK>ur 
Party conclude s : “ The I^ulKUir Movement is compelled to rt'gard the 

present attempt to (irj^anise a Civil DisolK'dienec Movement in Iirdia as certain 
to injure seriously the* hope e»f Indian freedom, for sueh a movement must 
add heavily to the* present burde ns and anxieties of the leiulers of the United 
Nations and e e*n<*e>uraijemeut and ce>!ufort to the common enemy. 

“ The Labenir mov <*ment, the‘re*fe»re considers that the action of the 
(Government of India in d<*tainin^ the leaders of the* Uonjufress was a timely and 
uriavoklabh* pn*cautioii. The ine)veiiu*nt, at the same time, l(K>ks with con- 
fidencK^ to the* British (Government not to approve <»f any action which would 
unnecessarily embitter tire present troubles. It ur/jfes Government to make 
it clear that on the abandonment of Civil DisolK^dicnee it would be ready to 
resume frei* and friendly diseussii>ns with a view' to safe^ardin^ and im- 
frlementing the principles c»f Indian self-government alrt*ady pn>claiim*d by 
the (Government aiy;I endorsed by the British Parliament and securing 

thc%nblcln*Hrted supjKirt to India in the common effort of the United Nations 
to win freedom for all.” 

Again ^he iVeir Staksman and the Nation reverted tb the subject 
on Septeml>er 5, on the eve of the debate on India in the Ormmons and stated 
tliat India was the most urgent problem that would face the House of C!om- 
mons when it met. It could not permit this dangeroui»^and disgraceful situa* 
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lion to <x>nt 4 iuu' without making a furthrr effort iitui a %otut»«»u. It 
l«r the of a IVbite I'ajHT statuig the Tvai rxteul k>{ lh<‘ lUtnaee auti 

trirtible ill India, ^ hut onluuuici s were hi fortv anil how far Mu ti ord uaiu^ x 
m the whipfuiig i»nler, tmd ta t n upfilnnl and how many had iKrii '‘drUun^l 
with arid without Inal ami alx*) what the HntiNh lit>veruin<‘ut had 

made to the efTort^ of riNfionvdde |ht>oii> in India who iN»u!iaued to prolt vj 
their lielief that a National (ooenimriit t<» defend India 4>»uld %till In 
creatc'd/ * 

Mr. Attiei said m « NiH cndi o« S<'ptnidw'r 7 , in AU nh'f n, tluit “ 
luul made many im>lakr-s in i*ur t n ut men t of the Indiiui |md*lem, Init we had 
jtivea India more tlian a emfury of intermU |m are and jjxHHi ^ivc rmm nt aiui 
hatl 111 the laNt 25 years nuuh- immense pro^ns*ss lowanK liultiin seif rn 
ment. Further pro|»ress was ht Id twrek liy <hsii^»reeinr'nt»uiniinj^» (hr Imiouis luid 
by ddheuities of int ndueini: dt ihtwraev info a is>untry of mdlitm j>*s»ph 
“at ail sUv|ies of ('t\ disat ion from the Holls Hoyts^ to the hulha*k earl/^ 

Winn the Parliament met in Septnidvr. Mr. I hurehdl mmle a statement 
«»n India m whu h In liad surpasMtl iinnvdf. He liad no fwaiieular kiv«' of 
Iiulia, the lnds;ui Natunnil ( oiii^^rt xs 4>r its l»s*Mlrr. (•lUuUn. Ifis one aim 
was to t rijsli toiinlhism t»nr day. His rrpu^jnaner t«* Ih* (•aiuPn Irwin Pact 
and tlu' Very ulea of llir \ na^roy in Imfia admitting' (tundhi to te ^'ot mt tons on 
eijual terms lutd Urn » \prevv<d m his eharuelmsia and mnmtahlf' 
vvii n In said so < arl\ ns m in'll 

“It K alarmmjjf and a!M» naiisratnu;' to st r Mr. (*andhi, a s»<ldiom- 
Middle d'f nipie Lav\yrr. straUn^ halt ni4l^<‘d up the steps ol (he \ leefej’itl 
pai ier to |akrie\ on erf]ual terms with the rrpresrntaf i\ 7 s of the Kinir 
Fa up« Tor. • 

Mr. ( hun hsil had our. pre>i lanm il his jMdiev to Iw on* ot mi' a thorou^ii 
ha'kiujj und a e* iierous in ats to th* riiriny. * P* rs^-nal antijiatliM s may lx 
* xeiisahli' hot pf r\< rsM*ns of (nets and phenomena imtu'eatdr m the followmyf 
'^jHsadi are e^en Ih aond c ompr* tiension. 

Mr. ( liurrlull (iurm;^* liix < a;f< rlv awaited statenu nt on lialui mi Sr pieifn 
IxT 111. PJ42 said “ tin { (airs*- td events in Jinlia has Iw r n improv iftjt' and i« 
on the vvjiole reassmaii^* “fia* prim iples «d lli<‘ (iojrrnnn nt d‘ eIar«tion 
w Ineh form* vl tin* ixi^is of tin f npps Mission/* .\fr. ( Inir* inli d' rlansl, “must U* 
taken as r* prfst nt mi; tin setfird {wdny of tiie Hnt isli i re*w n and Parhann nt /* 
Mr. t luin inll i-ontnuird ; 

“ (hit std* • that (( oni^T • sn) piirtv and fundaiin ntiillv op|M*setl to it. 
are nmety iinlhon .Muslims m Hnti.sh India (here a uu ndM r mterpa tr^d 
“ nonsense “ and tin re \vrr< eras of “ ord* r ' ) wh** iiavr thnr 
of self expri sMon, 5<) imilion Depressni C lasses or “ nntourhalilett ' 
as liu v are l alksl, fx « ause tliev art* sup|x>sc d tt» fl' 111 * fla ir llmdu 
eorelij'iomst s h\ thmr iTt'sernr or i>\ thru shallow, and '*5 nnliion 
sut>]<«ts of tin* Pruuss of Ifuini witli whom we are Ixaiml i>v trtafy. 
in ail. tin s'-e are 235 mdlntns m the-/ ;i j’Toupmt's alom t,ut of the 

3 ^ 11 ) nnlhous in ali Indm. Tins takes no atieemi <*t the htfifr #“iemi‘nts 
amoiie Hindus, Sikhs and ( linstians in llntish India wlie* d*‘[>lore the 
jir sent jwtlu V of tin (‘mitfrrss Ikrty, It is nret ssare that iJit M* pmm 
faets sinmlel md Ik ov erhx>ked in re or ai>roi«L lx c ause no appr<j|iM^j ion 
of tin imlian pr‘>l*lem e<r of tin relations Ixdw etn India and lintani »s 
|x>ssd>le w itiiout a rt ri^ifrntioii of iheM* hasie tlata. Tin ( onj.rr* ss Party 
has now oliamhun d tiie |x»hi y, in many n-sjx ets of m>n.\ ndenre wineh 
Mr. (iamlhi has ^ lonij mriileuteil m thei^ry and has csirnr into llw! «i|xm 
as a revissutionary rnoveinefit desi|;TiiTi to paralyv* eornmunieatioti*i by 
rail and and generally U> pmmnle di*K>rdc:r» l<K>img of ihopi 
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and ! 4 K>ra(!ii' attaiks on the Indian Police accompanied from time to 
time hy rev<»ltinir atrocities —the whole having tjie nitention or at any 
rate Imving the clh ct of fianttiering the defence of India against the 
Japanese invader wh<» stands on the frontiers of Assam and also upon 
the <-astcrn side <jf the Hay of Hcitgal. 

“ It may well Iw tliat these iwtivities by the Congress Party iuive 
iM-en aid*‘d liy Jajianese ‘ fifth-eolufiin ’ work, on a widely extended 
»eale and with special dinn tion to strategic points. It is noteworthy for 
instance that (Himmimications of the Indian forces defending Bengal on 
tlu* Assam frontif r have lH*en specially attaekeni. In these eircurnstan* 
cejs, the Viceroy and the (Government of India w ith the unanimous supjK>rt 
<if the Vi(v n»y’s ( ouneil. th<- great majority fd wiiieh are Indians— 
patriedie and wise'men liave felt it nee<*ssary to pnadaim and siqipress 
th(‘ central and provnu ial organs of this assix'iHtion which have iK'Come 
<a)inmitted to hostile and criminal courses. 

“ Mr, (oindhi and other |>rin<*ipal leaders hax e lH*en interned under 
conditions of the highest comfort and consideration and will be kept out 
of harm’s way until th<* troubles subside. It is fortunate indeed that 
the Congress party has no mtlucnee whatever with the martial races on 
whom the defene<* of India, ajiart from the British forees, Iiu’gely dejHMids. 
Many tht‘s<* races are divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs from the 
Hindu Congrt'ss uiul would never e<»nsent to Ik‘ ruled l>y them nor shall 
they ever be against tlu'ir will so subjugat<*d. 

Thttre is n<i eompuVsorv service in India'* said Mr. C'hnrehi!! 
continuing but upwards of one million Imbans have volunteered 
to siTve the eaus(! of the United Nations 'in this world struggl(\ The 
bravery of Indian troops has bten distinguished in jnany tlu'atres of 
war and it is satisfactory to not(‘ that in tliese last - months, when tlie 
Congress has leen measuring its str(*ngth against the (Government of 
India oxer 140,0(10 m w volunteers for tin* army liaxe come forward in 
loyal allegiance to the King*Km[»tTor, thus surpassing all rtx’ords in 
ord<T to defend tlieir iiativa’ land. So far as quitters have gone u|) to 
the pre>»eiit, they have reveaU'xl the impotence of the Congress Party 
either to seduce or even sway the Indian army, to draw away fnnn their 
duty, the enormous In^dy of Indian olheials or still less to stir the vast 
Indimi masses. India is a continent almost as large and actually more 
|K>pulous than EiU'opc and divid^xl by racial and above all by religious 
difl'cr<‘nces far dcep<*r than any that have separated the Europeans. . 

The whole administration of the Government of the 390 millions 
who live in India is carried on by Indians, thert^r luider 600 British 

inemlxTs of the Indian Civil Servit'c. All the public serv ices are working. 
In five lh*oviiu\*s including two the greatt'^t and comprising 110 
million {>eo[>le, IVovineial Ministers responsible to their Legislatures 
stand at their posts. In many places, both in towns and the countiy*. 
the pojmlation has rallied to the support of the civil power. 

** The Congrt^ss conspiracy against communications is breaking 
down. Acts of pillage ana arson are lieing repressed and punished with 
att inert'dibly small loss of life, less than 500 persons have been killed 
over this mighty area of territory and population and it has only been 
nect^ssar>" to move a few brigades of British troops, hei:e and there in 
support of the civil power. In most cases, rioters have been successfiilh 
dealt with by the Indian people. 

“ I am sure the House would wish me to pay tribute to the loyalty 
and steadfastness of the brave Indian Police as well as to the Indian 
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grnt-mUy wJiom* l»eimvkHir deiiMrrMnj; the 

To sum up, thr miHtamimj: fitr! which hi^v fiir rim rj^ 
i"d from ttie vw4rut action the Party hiwi iH'-rn Un non 

rr}>rr>c‘fit»tnr chimtrtrr and |ajwcrViOii%<^s> to thri»w into rtmfuxio.n tht 
fiontml jH'ac'rful lifr «»f Irwlni. Jt ia the intent tmi id (iovernmnit ti» 
$^ivr nil lu'o sMtry Mij>|x>rt to the Viet^my and hi«i Exerulive m fht' tirm 
Imt trm|>err«l mrasiur?* hy which they are iirt>tei'tin|f llie Ith oV thr 
Indian i»mnnmitii*s uiui haim^ the Rrttu^n and Indian artnirs frvt 
to defend the mh) of liulm a^atfisit the Jajmnr?w'. 

I may mid, that l»r>;r rt‘mft>m'ine!it\ have reaihixl India ami tin 
nmnlxT of white soklien* mnv in that country iiltliou^h very Hinull 
. (vmpartxi with the ami |H»pulation. are larjjtT than at any time »n 
the Hritisli i'onnei'Uon, i thert fon' am eiif itlrxl 4i> rejMHt to the Houo 
tliat tile Mtuatum in India At this nunnent i;ives lui tHiasioii for umiiu 
d( s}H»ndeiiey or alarm * 

The Sicrt^fary f»f State r«»r India at (piestion time the ^ame day . statetl 
that appreipriate st*'|>s wrrr t;ik< n t*> inft^rm the ehief purtiuT> of th«' Tnittal 
Nations oi the drxelopnunt in the Imluiti |M»litu'al sitnation. 

Mr. 1 hurehiliS statcimiit ami ?*tatisties are wnmjL^ m matiirmaties no 
levs than m im»raK If tin wht»le Mu%hfn |M»pulation of India is tH> rnilhotts 
he eannot speak, of an addilnaml (pmnttim «»t Muslims tr»4u the. Slules, If 
the vets IVesident th*' t <»n;:re'vs is a Muslun of hi^h I'ullvirc and eminent 
posit Jon, he ( annot el.om that the wliole Muslim pe«|nilatu»n t>f Imlia is iirrayt^i 
ilie ( ohiffess to a man. If out of 5n presidents tif { he Indian National 
i ou^»TeNs. ei^iit are Musltiuik iH'lonj.uui’ to the aristm rary id iiltellrrt, in* less 
than s*H ial ^woition. tin ( ol*etes^ cannot Ik* dulilMal a Hindu or|tam/.ation. 

In India wlu'Ti })4*hti<*s has Iw rii raisnl t<* the h-vel *>f rch^nui and ethies, 
an untruth m pol?\nal deahnt' strikes <uie as seandalous. Hut with t hurehili 
It was otherwise ; an untruth ejime easy to his lips. In iinswenn|.r the ipirs 
tiivn ** Why then did vou allow false Iio|K's ti* iw' raise<l m Uussum hreastA ? 
Wliv then iiui you apree w ith the I S A. and Hussia throu^di a i 
which spi»ke of a seioml front iriKtmjpi* m lUP,*? (hurehili sani ; ! must may 

»|mte frankly that 1 hokfit perfei tiy justiliahh* to dei riyc the enemy even if 
at the sanu' tunevuur own are mish*d. ‘( s,|wa"h on the war sitiiaticm 

11 n -4‘J.) Sueh svas the I'remn r of Hrifaiii w illi whom Itniia Inwl to deal. 
Mr. Amerv. rejdyin^ to tlie debate, re>mnM*ntm|^ on vihat, he <*i«lhid 
ti.e miti* of optimism, declare <l that it was not Ik yonil hojM tiuit at some not 
t»K> bu* disiant lime. Indians rm^dit Ik* utile to uj'rrr* on u ismstilutioii. lit 
said: “There loidd, however, tn* no ;»reuter imstuke, than to iM*itotl#ile 
w ittnnU the sli^flitrsl eliunee of suci'ess. Wr have to await a (‘ontj^rrss elmn^e 
of heart- Meanwhile, the Hrttisti (ioveriinient will wrliome utiy |>ro|MMiil 
within the brojui j;* iieral fruinework of their |K>liey. * Hebmnj* (4* the eflorts 
iif Sir Tej Hahailur Sapni und Mr. Hupi j^opalaeharj to lirai^f alKutt lUi 
understanding lK*tween the ma]*^r J»)dian parlies, Mr. Ainery saul lliMt “The 
British (ii»\ enmiriit are gliui to iimke tl clear that they will wrk’Ofne the 
progress of any ciTorts t<i e^taiihsh ItMimn nntMuial unity on a (inn uml lasting 
basis, “ 

When aski'd te» puliltsh diKrunicnts showini^ that the ( ongress or it^. 
hratichcii hml ;ictua)ly issur<l insiructumsfiirlhc C'lvil DisoiKilicnce rainfwiigti. 
Mt. Amery : “ The Government of India will no douid consider what 

hifarmatimi iwnuy desirable to publish, and I will e<irisiilt them on th* 
matter. Tlie p‘ ss I *s alrearly piiblijihed. on August W, » summary of 
imtructioiis for the conduct of Civil Dnwdiedknee which were issued by tb* 
Provincial Congnvs Committee in Madras shortly Infore ilwt AU Indhr 
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CvugresMs Cominitlce paj*M»d its mwlutioii t>n August 8. Much that has 
in othc^r l^rovinres to the patteni hud down in jUadras. 

A» iiwlkatcti in tin* CorigrcJ»s Rt:JW>lutioii of August 8, discrt'ti^>n iscems to have 
left to distru ts and individiials as tiitln? manner of carrying out Mr. 
Gandlii's call U>r the compklc |>arul\sis of tlic admiriisimtion. *T\h^ Covern- 
mcnt of India lutvc no doubt tbit the Congrs*s» k^cni must b*ar the main 
rcft|MJiisibilfiv h^r the disorders, even thmigh theV may not have direcUy 
instigated every lu t of violeiiee^tliat has <a*eurred/ VVluti asktsi whetbf it 
was not desirable that there should Ik? auailabletothe House llie actual terms 
of the instruetions given hy tlie Congress* Mr, Amery said : ** It is for the 
(ioverniiu'jii of India to decide how much information tbit has naebtd 
them is suitabJe for |mblication/* 

'Hie referenet* wast obviously to the su}>iK>sed instruetions given by “a 
Madras Congress Committee ’’ m this bhaK whah the Madras Covenunent 
had nuhlished on August 211, with a blare of ! rum|>et3t and a liigh setUM^ of gin . 
Hut Mr. Amery hmiseif Imd taken the wind out of his own sails by admitting 
the truth thus 

in the course of July, runoiig irnnh otloT evidence, not suitable 
for [mbiicatioii, the C.overninent of .Madras earne iw'nwts instruetions 
which were being issued by the IVovineial Cuinnutti'es in that jirovince, 

I need imM reiul the whole of these instruetions. They urge Goveniment 
othcers to resign Uu ir jobs luid arrange lalMiiu strikes, picketing of shojis, 
stcipjHUg of trams by [lulling ehains, travelling without tieketsi and 
eutlmg telegrajih luul lele[)hone wires. It nays (hoi Uit‘ rail* ghauld fwt 
be muvfcl and Ouit tiure slmuld he no danger tj* life, 'Diat eertainJy has 
not been followeti.’’ , • 

The doeuMH'iit eonbiined vvonls of raution <niboilml in tin' }>ortion 
italiei/.i‘d which the Miwlras (iovernment thought lit to (jfnit and which m 
the debates in the Indian Central Legislature (t jijHT House), Sir Mohincil 
Usman, the newly apfwunttd meinb rol the Kxeeutive Couiu il, thought ht to 
igivire even after Mr. Amery was gmsl < nough to <juote it in the (oinmoos. 

Mr. Aiuerv tnitti il out the usual elap- trap aliout the “ e«>nstitut»on 
rfiVeting in sulisUuituil nuasure, wide agreement fiaM*il ou discussion and 
eoinproiuise lK tvvt*<n elements that have got to live together within a single 
[Kilitieal framewurk.” Hut wh<» emphasiiwd tin* view that tlie MusUnoi, 
ii huiulml ludlion m numU r, could not aesvpt the eonstitutiou under the 
Federal M'hemr ? W ho were the authors of the Declaration of AugilNt 8tli 
in Imlia and Ulhin llu' Commons in lOM)? Was it iml bvrd Liulith^iw and 
Mr. Arnerv, who gave the IVovinees the right of secession m Cnpps’ 
ikclaration ? Was it nut the Premier of Britain ? Having earvttdout clefts 
and ckaviiges, it iUd>e[itted tb*M* high dignitaries to cr\ akmd for ^‘discussion 
and e<impromise/* 

Mr, Amery sfx'aks of th<* thousamis of milts travelled by Mr, Cripps, 

* to meet the men together’ and yet 'the diflen nt jiarties ui India were not 
jirepiirtd to cross a stTtret to iiUHTt each otfur or ifiseuss nmuiig Uiems<dve$ or 
With hinu a further setthmeut of the Imliaii ronslitutioa.” Can untruth go 
further ? Has thm* ever a suggestion tfmt jnirtu^s and groups should meet 
and dhcuiis Cripix^ ' iVi>pos|j/s, during his stay in India ? He chose to discuss 
them with thi^se whom he or his advisers selected and he abruptly cut 
short discussions and flew away, 

Mr. Am^y in a war commentary in London on 29 th September, said 
“a constitution imposed by any one element could not live but that was 
precisely the aim which Mr. Gandhi and a handful of his associates who 
control the Congress machine have set before them, tit is to enforce that 
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thnl tt^y tit Uiunch a of maxs N!UR>ta^v in 

li«s»dk^l. by Its pafaJy^uijr t iftvU t«» the (iturrmiu ut of latlia to its kna s. 

That woukl s.pell diU.is.U'r not iHily kw mmwxliatr wax effort, Init for any gnat 
foumlatKin for future hxTtlom an<^ unit>. ' 

This IS Ainsther untruth whteh must W ctmt nutlet Has e\er ( onj,nrrss 
eUimrd thr rvcUisi^^ framuij? » iHUustituf ion for India ? Hnttu r 

lui% it not a>k€‘<t for a DuisUtueni Aywauhh with its meinlH rs on the 

exifimif Ijasis of sefuimtr ehrtoratejt aiul with the n;^it I'oucedrd to aoN 
nummly tlmt the will of the nuiioritf m it* shall pnn ail t»n any eommunal' 
matter f 

If m IV»\mec« like U. P, and Hdmr ami Madras* thr rennsrntatives oi 
the IVijn ssetl classes in Imtia are nefifly all t’onijn*s\nien, luid in llthar then' 
ails a tlanjAn (Vm^jTnws Muikter a\ also m Miulnts* it aaiinot l>e eliuined that 
liarijims have n<»thin|!f to do with thr C onjj^ss. Al>orr alh tt wmnft 
rt'iijnrd the Vtuijjfrt'ss whirh repri'^'^mts a Natiimal Moxeinrnt of internal 
tf naiasamst' and external fmsioin. as a party or^aniyoition rt>iufKirable to 
the Ltlnnik a^niinst the 1 onservati\ es or the I^hmirites in Britain. The 
( t>iij|Te^s rrpr» M'nts a drlrminuHl and ielf*rfTttriuu ImkIv of iipinuHi Uf^tdeil 
to the highest saen!»r<'s in the cause of Iinliak einan<‘i|aition frtvni fort^i^i 
rule. In t»j»hl proMiirrs mit of rli im, it was iiblr to run the sehrine of 
Prioinriai Aulonmnv ami out t»t the rest, it wus thv sonhd umnnuiiatuins of 
j^Toups at least in one th*' of them hv British la'jrisuition, that 

Uiuikrsi the i*4m|frt"ss of its th(Oi|;h its uitlumee ni that pnn iiu'e 

rr mat tied a vitJd factor in v i rtin less. It v\|^h to the ionj^ress that 
Linhthiftm hail m ItiMT j^twu the asMiriiiiees (hat m the ordnuiTV administra- 
tion of flu Prwvinn V. the (hoarnors would not i vereise their «|K‘eml jaiwer^ of 
rt‘M( fAation and sah guards, assuranee^ w hu ll made the formutifai of 
ministries in ( oi»ji»frss Pro\ ones jiossihlc m ihe (.‘oiii^ress 

• anted 711 m the I^xoslaturrs out of a total of a little over douhlr the 

npirr m tfie first imun^ys, it eould not Im' treated as the Jmiwistor that^ 
Mr,{( *h«r«*hins<'tans |i> UMm lnird to desc rdK” it. Alxo e ail let it lie remeridiertHl 
that win ri^ir Stafford t rifnis MsM<'<l linlia on his mission m Vlareh VpnJ 11142, 
he jirtfaeid the dis^diar^e of Ins duties that h* was euiHa/ned onh witli the 
1 mij^srss and the Ia*a|?Uf- N\ h\ did hr n«»t s|K'iik. wh\ Inul iit»t \lr, ( Intrehlll 
who ^nt him, instTtietid him to s|>euk. of the Sikhs, tlie ( hnstians and the 
non i on^iT^is Hindus ? 

f^hsrKmsIv , Mr. (/hurehill lanild not have it l)oth wu\s. Arul lo<>, he 
sjH4r e>f till* tUH) Hriti»ris in the ( i\ ilSf-rvie# s iMlministerrd hy a wfioje IkkIv of 
indtann So it was iti l‘’rane<' when <»nrr it wa» efunpirred hy (hTman\ . 

Hut that doen not make the rule m India any more Indian than it is Freiieh 
m Frauer. Thisi war inis shown that it in not the Imlum alone ijmt waifs 
m servility and alijertneiv^ii for the erui»il>» that fall from the Master’s lafde. 
Knr<*fa^3Wi Nations once conqurroil ainl disiArmed are no l>etter. It is 
siihp^dion that lilK the serva^es and dum|»% thr reerintm^t |^»rounds Poverty 
iaal woiit Iwive driven the vast hulk of the rnillam rreruifs mti» <»ne or other 
win<t of the Iialmii annv or shidl we not say. to la‘ precise* the army m 
India, for there ih, as pointed out hy Cnpps, no Italian army in India. 

It vtQA alletjed hy Mr. ChurehiU in llomM* a( Foininom iVml the 
Indian National Coogrm HUftained by rommt'rciab induslnal and tinau 
cial interests. Is it a crime even if truel The Congress is suHtained by vVs 
four anna memf>ership fees and when the latter is p(K)t, it k starved, \Te 
not the commercial and utdustrial people of India, Inmans 1 Do they not 
pay taxes? Have they ^ no right to Swaraj? Has Congress acted up to 
their behests at any time? The raising of House Taxes in Bon^ay for 


H. C. Vol.-~II-~*7 
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Prohibit ic»n. tlji* f>rl>t HiiK, th#‘ I’l (juin y — are in their 

or in the irkterest of |K>or ' Who suHtain Mr. Cluirrhill T Who 
are the real rulers of Itntain ? Tlie answer has corne from Professor Hart>hi 
l>aski, liiniself a distin^wisheil Hritoii fiiid a protafBronist of a denuKTatie front 
against the Fasinst and Na/i Aggressors. “ The C*oM5ervative Party domi- 
nates the IlfMiSfr of (*orniiH>ns whn h was eleeteil in 1D35 u|Km iin admittedly 
false issue. The esM'nt ial pur|>ose of tlmt part)' is the protection by all |>ossible 
ineaTis of Hie interests of |»riVate pisiperty in tlie means of production.” 
Finally it may lie |Miintefl <*ut that Mr.Hliurcliili has no wtiirant to spetak of 
tile C ongress hav tiiip alijun^l non violenee or refer to the 'T’ongross Conspi- 
raey ” against <MiniiniinieatH»ns. ('onfessams have la-en made h\’ fHKipIe in 
no wny* not even rem<*tely <’onn**eted with the Congress, owning up them- 
selves thf' diH<»r<hTs in Homhay and Ahmetlahad. The fact is that when 
Congrc'ss Imd JK*<*n inif)ris<iiu*<l laTore it even inaugunite<l its naivement. 
the eoimfry went mad with rage and impotent rage is apt to run along 
iiisMiious <!hanne)s n(»t piirsinxl by ojieii war hin . iiandhi. free, is the tirst 
eoustnhie of India, the guarantee i>f pea<‘e and tranquillity. Hut the British 
are strangers to th<* plane and prineiple of noii \ i(»lenee and would rather 
ehangt* It over to vi(»lem'i* where tln ir resourees are irresistible and unfailing, 
iiieir justiheation of wholesnh* and, as the ( Ongrtss <'onsid(Ts. {>remature 
arrests is that in asking for an iiiter\ iew. (iamlhi was pla\ ing for time, 
(irant^sl. Is not the arm of British (iovernriient long enough and sujJieiently 
|)Owerlul to [nit flown a v ioh nt revolt by an umirined nation ? The Congress 
Ims always adloTefl to tin- euh of non-violein r arui depneated iKMasional 
la{»s(‘s int(» violenee in the past. It is Britain tli.at has e<»nd.emn(<l the non- 
violent movement as si'lf-stultifying, mfruetuons and even anarduail. 

Mr. Chiirehill’s sp(H-( h was no less deplor(‘d in l',nglaiui than in Indiii. 
in tli(' nf'w world than m old, .Mf ssrs. Allen, .M.P. and (treenuo<Kl, the Ceader 
of the Ojiposition in l*arliament and till lately a Mmistir. eriti<ased the 
Premier’s .sfatennnt “as bi'iiig in some sense |)ri>\ (Mat i\ f, tnu'ulent, not 
helpful and slioeking to millions. ' 

Diseussing Mr. ( Imrehill s statement on In lia in the Ciimmons on 
1'hursdav the lOlh Septemher. 7V<r Timrs in a IcadcT i>ays ; The 
Congress Parly d(M s iu»t r<‘pr<‘sent all thinking Indians <»r jx-rhaps even a 
luajoritv of them. Hut tlanigh no sf ttleimmt eould possibly Ih' readied by 
taking account of t'ongrt ss <*jiinitm alom‘, it is etpially true that no settlement 
can he inude whieh ignores it." The Manchester (iaardian ('ommenting on 
Mr, ('hurehill'^ stateimait states that Mr. Chunhill eonlradieted “ some 
oversiiuplitital v<Tsions of the situation that have found eurrtMiey in the 

Vnited States While the suppn*ssion oftlisorder is tliankfully wdeoirud. 

there will be tlecp fiisappointnnmt in tliis country as well us among the 
Cnitfil Nations ovt‘rseas if Mr. Churchill's statement is the last word/^ 

'rhese by tile wav are also an cfTeetive answer to Aniery's refusal to 
negtitiati' with the Congn*ss. Again reverting to the subject on September 
2Kth. Manchester Guardian writes ” British re}>Mtaiion for statesmanship in 
liuliA has steadily dn»pjH*d. Wc have failciC..to coiiv inee American and 
C^hmese opinion that we i^re living ii|> to our protestatioiis. The tone 

of I^lr. Cduux'hiirs spet'ch was liardly less than (Jkaster, for it seemed to .show 
no anxiety for an early settlement and it took no aecouat of the ctmeem of 
the rest of the United Nations in Indian liberty/' 

In India Mr. Chiu^chiirs spetK^h had only the effect of adding fuel to fire. 
The evening Muslim daily. Star of India said ” Churchiirs statement 
would create in India nKire resentment than his repudiation of the Atlantic 
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C'lwirter for Iisdwit he is a dieluurtl In^jx^rialivt luorr foiul of iuiur\iitu»t^ 
iJmii any <'i»iifrnur«t t>f fm'diMu/' 

The Amrita Biizar Patrika wndr '* Hu" J** pn»viK‘nlivr fr»>n\ 

brginiuu|f l«» end. It is an Uiciterueiit to la^vk^svaess «uh 1 eutiHrn^e t»> Indus's 
jmsgTK^sis r forrrs.’' 

( hariM' tensing Mr. I hurchilFs sitatrment as "* Little short id lalanutoas,* 
the di ll and Mdihiry writes. “ Lvrry real imtuumhst uiul 

thnr rauks include many who hiirU»ur thr Wv chest n ^Jiani for llritam and 
wIk» are uaet|ui viH'ally siiu'crc in thrtr siipjwsrt for %Iie cause of Iho I’nittsi 
XiitHnis ian tnily mi\ that Iiului askixi for hnatl and has Ixen ^jiven a 
stone.’ 

“ It IS men U fatuous lasujstry. ’ udtjs thi [uijKT. “ to seek to li»wrr the 
j>restiu’f“ the i'onijress f)y suhtraetmi; fnun India’s riads. the nuUions* 
uht‘ do not <ov(^ ulleinain e to this' organisation and displaN nj^» the reinaiiun^' 
few as jMisNjhh- C^♦ncrev^ mllu rents. 

To ?ht ‘.*0 nulliott Musluns, the aO million I’ntonehahli s and the million 
state suhji i ts. v\h<en he lemfitett as non ( onu*ressiuen. Mr. ( fnirehill might 
have added *iOti nollioio who are |>ojitieally unawakiiu'd and thus have hftd 
the sat !sfa< t !*»n of pros n»^ tliat the ( onjn'**''S has f« »llos\ uti;t of mums 45 
million and tie ntl»r tutiht\ of his own ou!l«M»k on Iieha. 

The {i^aper isuo»»l< rs th.it tin* l*nme MmistiT nuiUi haw fully satisfied 
tile as{ei*at lojo ef tin Iare» hulk t't sane Uiitionahst fe( lm|.t m tins eounlrv, 
iJ he had re«hiewl tin eMuditions of trunstrr o( jMOver from linlitui to Indui 
tei the eoiotitutien of a is preM ntat iv«“ natioiyil (hoerninent titled to fx* the 
re|K>sitorv *»! that jwvver 

Ilaii thi^ Wen don* ItriVain svould have ilemieist ral*at as haselesn the 
mass of suspieson, whn h < vists m this 4'<»untry and at tin* same tmif\ would 
ha\e pUn etl on tht^ shoulders of Indians themseh* '^ the hurdt ?i of resolviu^f 
tlie pn s4 nt nnhro^jliu ,V v alu.ihle op|M»rt unit n has Ix rn wasted ( tuu ludfs 
the |UltK'r. 

Tin II mdu Maha Nahha < alhct upon fh* Hritish (iowmim rit to nip 
(he jXfhr) e»f drift and tal^e the initial i\e without an> furt her delay. 

A real and seriouN appro, uh to tin solution to tin pi^ol>lem in India was 
niiuie In Pht StatfANUitt and Saiitfri m its issue of tfetolx^r 10, 
i*n tin* <• of tile I’arliann ntarv tiehate on India later in that month : Tan 
nothing 1 m done to hn%tk the jMihtieal dcadkak in India? ’’ ask«i tins well 
knov n * , '* Lnw}’'ely as w« thmk llie suggestam of Ana riea^ media 

tie»n ha^ U » ti rejef ted, Thr Timrs argues that tin* (iONeriuittiit nhould not 
altandou the mituitive and it projM^ses tluil tin* five key |M»rtfohos m the 
N’lceroy 4* Louiu d still held f»y Knghshmen should Im- eonferred on India. 
The trouhle Is that no Imlian who eiijovs the eonPdenef of his <<Hintr>nien 
or has a parlv lx hind him w ill entt r tfie I ouneii on the fi»oling. Xetthing' 
h gfiUieii h) a[)|K»iiitmg Indians who only represent tliernselves. The onl) 
step worth te*itsidermg would l>r U> entrust the most smtahle Irnftan States 
nun |M*rluij>s .^Ir. Uajagopalarhari, Sir T. ik Sapni or Sir Sikandar Hyat 
Khan with the forinalKifi irf Xaitonal (»<is ernruent . Till we f»rovc in tliis 
way. what Indians doub^ ow tea<lirtl*t* to liaml over jwiwer. we eaniml judge 
whether thetf parlies are willing to coriSbine for fhrfencr.. . , ' 

Mr. Aimry’s <juotation$ from G^iwibi are dealt with m a later ficetion 
dealing with o^hor quotation# from the tiovemment of IndiaX fKxiklrt and 
the White Pajier on the diaordm in Indm m t hr chapter heatjed **(iandhi on 
the PiUoTy*/’ 

Shtirtiv after tfir notable utterances in Parliament by C hurchill and 
Amer>% India amsr again figured in both the llmiie# in the month cyf October 
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(1042) in H full drr-'SH drliati* tm Iht* Iraiian siUJUitifHi^ at the time of the moving* 
of the seeond readiiiji: of the Iiujia and Burma (Tetvi|>onirv and Mi?iceliaru’*t>us) 
Bill, The fieene is the House of the ehameter f»ti the staj:fe is the Ihikt* 

of Devonshire Coder Serrefarv' of State for India, But the lumien of the 
sonjpt is the^ same. The Cripjis’ Mission had stuek u|>on “ the sandbanks of 
the Confess Tarty’s unvvilhn^mess make any eompromise and their elaim 
to be the sole meadhpieee of Ipdian Natiemalism ’ The Duke eontiimes 
“ To have haruhal the (iovernmeni of Imlia over to the C’on^ess i^iorin^ the 
elaims of tlie various elenu nts which iti the aj'jLrrf f^ate out numlw^r the 

(!on^press, could have led only to <haos. While to form a representativr 
(k)vernment from tlie other Indian }>arties without the (‘on^ess uoiiid not 
Imve provided a satisfaetory sfdution, Kveii that solution seemetl ruled o]it 
by the mutiiallv ineompatihle demands of the sreond larj^fest Hindu party 
alter the (on^nss the Miiha Sabha and the Muslim I^*a|rne. Hence the 
dea/lloek, a d eadlock for vvhi<'h the British (h>\(Tnment is most unreasonalily 
taun^' hlamed.’’ I’nreasonable indeed ! First the British make a deelaration 
throui^h Oipps <'uttinj^ out th<* States P(‘ople from the* picture and jHrinit- 
tin^ the sreession of FVovinec'S from th(‘ Indian I’nion, then blame India that 
the ( onjjnss and the I.reaj»ue do not nprvv, then reeo^nu/(* the Hindu Maha 
Sabha (Aujfust 81h, MHO) and tlieii say there is om inondMKlv which disa|?re(‘s 
with the other Non C’oni^ress IxKlies. even for a constitution to Ik* attempted 
without the (’on^< ss ! This is the story of th(‘ nuuikev and not the prover 
bial two eats, but three, four or as many as tlu* monki y eh<H>ses to hriii^^ inf<» 
the dispute ! , 

The Duke of Devonshire has the ^laet t<> admit that there is 
‘no ilir<*rt evide nce I (*mj>hasis<\ that any em niy mlluen^es have Ix eii 
at work III India,' hut rejH*ats the charge ai^ainst thr ( onjLfn^ss that it 
has dirtvtetl the eampai^fn to damage the war elTnrt. Then he easts 
his tlin^ at prrlatfft and paiiiiriafts that they should lx* writin|^ articles 
, hlamm^ th(‘ (iovcrmneiit in Britain or m Iixlui for the <h‘adl(wk and 
nrifin^' that the next move lies willi them. " 

Finally he atta<’ks the “ ledtist jirc^ss ' a!id..th(' Titrus, the latter f<»r 
eluiniiuK that “ ladiu's v\ar efTort e*ouhi l><‘ multiplied ten times if the 
politieal elillieiilt les were removesl aiul the British (iov crnnu rit could remove 
thein. This i'* demonstrably and hnlieTously false*. The' Junitin^ factor is 
he>t lack ul w illing reeTuits hut of eapiipme nt and tet hnie ians on the earn- 
stitutiorial <|Uestion.'’ The Duke deelanel that the (‘ripps’ Mission having' 
failexi. the nt \t mew i* must eaune from India. 

Mr. Anierv was epu stioneal in the* (’ommons on 1st ()<‘te>lKr as to what 
representations he* had re‘e'e*iv(‘tl from mtluential [>erse»ns or orj^nenisation.s in 
India r<'spee‘tinj» faeiliti<‘s for legitimate (orumunieution with (on^ess 
prisoru'rs ie»r |H>htie'al negotiations. He* was also asktsl to state the *prt‘sent’ 
whertail waits of Ihmdit Ne hru and if Panelit Xeliru t'oulel r(*<*i*ive corns- 
IKUuh neT. Mr. Anu*ry saiel : “ 1 have reHt ivenl iu> such representation. 
Mr. Ne hru is permitte'el to <’t>rrrspond with hwi family on familv matters. 

I am !u»t pn paresl to disehtse his w hereabouts. ' Aske'd for inrorinatu)n 
rej^anlin^ mae'hine-<funiun;» of disorderly erowds in India freuu aire^raft and 
invited to e>nier <*essatio)ri *d‘ such methexls, Jlr. Amery said : “ I have* 

nothing matevrinl to aiitf to the e»fheial stateunent made’ in the Indian Ix*f^isla- 
ture last week and r(*|x»rttnl he-re in llu* Pn'ss to the eff^t that during the 
recent distutlianee^s nr re f hr limes marhine~;2Hnneii from the air and after 

all aemjdane erash which eH'currexl on S<*ptf*inlH*r 18 m Bihar in which the 
pilot was kilieHl anel the crew of thr ahreraft were miirdertHl by a mob. It 
was foul'd necessary to use airemft to eht'cl; salxitagl^ by mobs in areas in 
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iht iiiovmu tit t>f ui* tlur ^mn<l vtiis IminjHrtHi U^th by WkU 

natmiptuMi nuiuiiys anti Kv IUhhI <Hin<hta»nv.’‘ 

Turiimi* to Ihr |h4k'> t>f the Hrttish ihn^erniut'nl fuul tlje th»vcrujtunt «*J 
India tn rrLitJoii t<* fht' pn m lit |*o^ltion in Iiulut timi to the fnUirt . 

Mr, Anurv htr fhr 1 t»n^»revs was tsmceriu'ti its kiuirrs l»y thnr o>M( 

art ions h;ul j»uf thrrnsii'h rs i»ut ot «s»urt- 

’* Tlit r«' ran l»r no qurst ion of the (#oN rrniurnt of liuUn mterni),; 
inti* nrjytst tat ions with fhrm t»r nllo\\ui^ others U» <lo vi^ no lon*» as thro 
1^ thiusfrr of r< t rndr^si rnrr of tnnitdrs ft»r v^lurh thry ha\r Wrn 
rr N|«nvsihl»' iir until l!ir\ nuuir it » h ar to thr authority's that tliry ha\< 
ah.imlonrti thur \vln»ir jnvhi \ foonitrttl linita h\ iiltj»nl tMul rrN ohif toniir\ 
HH flnxls and art- prrparrsi to t omi* tt> an Mdtlrinriit uifh tmrsc'lN t ^ 

• and thrir tVlIow istiin? r\ nun. 'rhm' is no |iny>srrf*ot apjuaisrttn^t 
of tit! ( oni,»Tr>s m its pn N^tit iiumhI and oiitlis>k. that would onl> 
rrratr ;L^r« atrr ditlirnitu . uith thr Mnslims iind otfu r |»artir'', Alno t 
ult It \^<*u!d Im" r»i!anitii an a dirrrt In traval l*\ th* nrniv, tin* |Hiln’r 
and iht* rivii Mr\ur wlu^ haw plastd so stciuitast a part in thr 
trtaihifv and U|N>n vtihom th* v^lu^lr vaf« t\ ot Indui anti tin fair of thr 
Aflu ti t aUM So iar;j?t Iv dt ja ruls. ‘ 

it JN tfu Nadtlr^t Iratnrr ot inmirrii rivillAiktittn tliat in tin [MirsUlt <>( 
\tar and nt aith a ja rgon hk< ^lr Ann rv < annot |M rrrt\t thr ihITrrriirr 
i», t\v( < r .i Ifith'f anti a (»afMl}ii, iOul lM*t\\t*rti a n \t»ln!it>n hast t| t»n \ litlrlUf 
and onr rt*ot*al in non \ jo|« n< < 

riu’ liuiian Natutiia! ( «>n;frt*sN jn luU a^hanud tt* admit that fr«nu n 
« oHst n ut uaial IhhIv sshnh mrant a nnifllirant, import uimtt* and ohsr 
<jmous txsiv, it t hantft ti torr m IniO int<» a srlt rrspi rtin^. st lf n*iiant , 
rt \ «*lnt it nitrv ImhIs ph dinartt* attain Swaraj or (’oinph tr Indt'jM'inh'nrr h\ 
prat rtiii and lr;jityiiatr nu ans . and I ht's-t* twt» nt»rds tlu- ( oiij^rms has ail 
alonr nndrrst«nw| aiul mtrrpft tt'd its 'rrnth iiinl Nmi v i‘»h nra*. To n nation 
t hat /art rail itsfil t In ou m r aiul nt/a a f riistta* of India, 1 lu* ah a td rr\ <dut ion 
.ual Iiuh pontlt nt r nt:i\ Nouiul rf‘piu»niinl /iiul prov <»rat i\ <* hut if. at (hr rwd 
of all thr plrtUn s airl prtx lainat ions, all thr ( liartrrv aial 1 >rrln.rRf ions 

•„'i\< n from to ini'A th< Untish Kmpirt* st t ks t<» r» tain what It has. 

t ht ( »'n*,:rrss. ina\ rradds In t4»r;;i\< n for its t»n!spoU«*n idi als and ojM'-n 
liandrd wiirfart* tondurtiti t»n its oomi iinnmtutdr pnnrijdrs. 'hhat tin* 
i oners ss lias not s«*neht pou. r h.f itsf H is prosrd to tjir hilt, that it ae^tad 
to ^ 'n* Hrittsh handuio o\» r po\\#>r to thr Muslim l/i aeur is wrfl 

]*nr.ed 'Idiat it s/rieht to oU'f fin Minontirs in tin* ( ripps' me^diations 
V4 as. tlnaieh st u as tin- rltare* oil tin* fop of \^hu h ( ripp'* had llown awa\ 
from Kiirarhi to l>mujon. was ronf raiindr^l h\ ( rij*pH hmisi If iatrr >^hrn In* 
atlmittfsl tliat at no tmir in thr nre’** l)rlhi did thr ijiirstion of 

t hr rrfatu r nuiidw-rs *d (hr i'!\f‘< ntt\f ( diincd fnm t hr difTrn nt ermips in 

itvdta. artsr, A hr alwaV'^ pnM s mx months in inh am # fd fin’ truth and n* 

not l asiiy lorrtakf ii Ia it, <>ii tin* <jurstion of rrs4>K tne *ln’ dradloek 
itsrlf Hr ipiotr tin* v rrv appropriate rrjounh r madr hv ( Itajaer/palarhan 
to Ainrr\ s s|)f rt li 

I'Arrv frrsh t-ffort mi (hfj jnirt of Mr. Annry mrans a further 
whirmne of thr alrra^ix dan^rroii'^ puif Apart froni rravj4riw and 
jUsiUirittioiis* leyfhfT fft/rn Mr. Aini'ty *f re h that the Hritish 
<»ovrninirnt lias ilrridril (o rule otit ail uflrtnpt ^ at forrmne a IVovismnfil 
Govrrnjm^tt ’ 

lirrtmnd 11 nd his wife writinj^^ t<» tin* Manchfittr Gaarduin 

«in fk’toljrr say ttwi* they doubt whether the |>eople suflieirrilly 

rr;diM* the fJU'tteinent^ in the (duted SimU-s over tin* Indian deiiwihM*k. They 
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declare ilwit M»rnethint» shmilci Iw <lf»ne to reassure not only India but the 
Unite<l States and other Allies of Hntaiu. 

Mr. V'emon Harth tt writinf,^ in the AVirjf Chronule on 2ttth OetolKT, 
1942 outlined a plan to end the Indian (lea(lloek : 

“ No plan ean sueeet^l unless if rernovt-s India’s fetdiu^ of political 
inferiority <xr involves s\irh drastic ehantff^ that dancers of Japaiu'^ 
invasion would Ik* inereasfsl by its intr<Kluetion. Tlie Hritish (govern- 
ment stands t)y the r>fTer irtii/le l>v Sir StafFord Crij>ps. — Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Antery IwMh said so \^ithin tlje last month. Hut their assuranees 
should Iw* re»nforee<l l>y Parlianiefitary measure and liy Royal pr<K*la- 
maticni prmnisinc f'arliest jM>ssible attairunent indejiendiuiee after 
the war in return for mt<*rini arraric^'nients cu^^^'i^*^b*einc India’s full 
eceofM'rat lorr aCairisI the common enemv. ’ 

The I/OIkIoii Irft wine weekly, Tfthtktir address»sl an ojK-ri letter to 
Stalin d«H*larine ; 

“ Ttic Rr<i Army’s aeliie\ement acain>l (iermaiyv has estublishe<l 
your title as tin* spokesma?i of the Tinted \ati(»ns. None except yon. 
because Russia is lM)tb an Asiatic urul KurojH'an powe r, cun sjH*ak with 
authority on ; Firstly, unihed war stnitccy : scimuhIIv. deployment 
of Tlhnu s vast manpow'<*r : thirdly, findinc way to secure co-opera- 
tion of tin* whole Indian (ont incut. What is iit stakt* is the survival 
of TiiTted Nations and the upward march of all humauity. We lK*M*eeli 
you to invite ( hiaue Kai-Shek, Roosevelt and ( hurehill to a e<uiferene<' 
to fl<‘terniine the e<‘ntral purposes and desicn of Allied stratec> and tlu* 
supreme uniiual military instrument for \ ic tory. " 

Harold Lnski writ me in an article* under the* caption “ After 
Repression What ? ” on lotli Nov<*iidH r savs ; 

d'lie* tn»nble with any ]K)liev of re*prt‘sslon is that it always tends 
to burn down tin* brlelce's ale»nc which me n can pass to iindeTstandinc 
and ofTt^rs tin* followine sucjirestions to eml tin* (leadlew k : 

’ * , ‘‘It may be* said that (he (oner* ss leaders are under tbtention : 

the answer is ‘libeTate* flu’in' to oHer proof <»f our de*termmat ion to make 
the (onfe'Cenee smceesl. If it is arcmel that •to hand over (he |>oue*rs 
of the (iovernAient of India ne>w’ to an Indian (ro\’e*rnnif*nt is. as Sir 
StnfTord Tripps said, to <Teate a se*lf-|H‘r|>e‘tuaf inc olicare*hv, is not tin* 
scilution an Indian \*ieeroy whom all parties re‘s|KHd, Sir Tej Sapru. 
for Inittnine. to wlnuu liv convention, the* Indian Cabinet shall acrt‘<* to 
accord (In* jiovvit to aeee’j>t (lie rt'stcnation of a Miiiiste^r e>r (In' Ministry 
itself, atnl (o \'t*to h*ci''la(n>n he de*ems prejudieial to a miiu>rity interest T 
This is an ob\ ions b»rm an inte*rim urrance'iuent michf take until the* 
Ce>nstituent Assemblv iiad, after the* end of tin* war. e^ompledenl its task. 
If the re is olije i tion to a Hindu Vieeren', led an eminent Mediammcdaii 
he acTce'd upon. If a term until tin* end of tiie war st*e*ms t(K> indefinite, 
let the (*oniimmitie*s share* the ofliet* in turn for a two-year p<*ri<Kl. Let 
the Tonfert*n<’e acre?' wlio is to be l^rime MinisltT, and tliat tim Minister 
of De*f(‘ne e shall Ik* of (he* alternative faith. Alxne all. in the realm of 
defence, le t there* Ik* no e'onfme'inent of the Ministerial function to the* 
eircaniMsl ]>altriin'sses w ith which, in the Tripps projK>sals, it wasetidenved, 
but let it lK*ar the refat ion to (ieneml Wavell, the Rritish War Cabinet 
and the Paeitie Te>uncil, that the Government of Austmlia l)ears 
(*eneral Mac .Arthur, ami. inferentinlly, to President Roosevelt and the 
Pneihe (Vnuu'il. Make the raising of preat armies for the defence of 
India the business of Indians themselves. Make it the duty of an 
Indian Cabinet to spetxl v/ar ptn>tIuetion ; to orgjuuse, if ne^ be, a 
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Mx>r( hf*tl earth }TN>hev iii Iiuha, if Jiijxaii ihx s ih tuet nn tuh' Itulia thn? 
srt»rrh«xl earth wouhl the jm>utle'ii svint>*»l id’ its mw fnetirMii th.a 
Iiiiiiii ctRiki iitsj»Uy/* 

It was in (K tislarr that tlu* Hindu MiUm Satiha K\esniliv<' mvt usut 
ti> s*Hnr ke\' bv which tht* tlriwlkn'k nu^lit lie uiHivisi. It was stattsi 

time ami ii 4 *ain lx»th in Parhainrnt aiul outside, in Knii^linul and India ahki- 
that the ( tutoress iMnn^f an outlaw. ih» nrjn>t nit loiis isnild lx ojh lud with ii 
until it ehaii|*^si its |H»hev hut that it was ^»|H'n to the h'4iil»'rs outside Us 
jmk* to tjather to^jetiirr and e\oKe smne fonnula wlueh wouUl iS’iUatnly U 
<*onsKiertsl by (tov’rriunenl. Keally tiovernnu nt ereattsi a jmr/!e a tnn^^le 
whu'h neither they nor tin' non ( on^^ress puhhe «s>uhi unraxel. Their |)<Kitti»n 
was that tiiey wouhl not touch tlie 1 on^*vs with th«' km^est |Hih\ Uii that 
nw solution wouhi U' worth at tempting whicli ilid mU include the liani^ ss. 
that the Muslims would m»t isnis^nt to nanain a minority hut that (iovaan 
ment theuivcKes would not csnintcnanct' their pn*j>^»sals for a I*akistan. 
that even for internu measure as s*H»n as the ( Vntral KxreutUf' touncil 
IxH'ame wholly Indian, the Muslims would ♦ hum liall the s<*ats IhmuiUsi* t*lhcr 
svise they consider they woukl uot U* H.ite. that the t on^jrrss ruk' m the 
Provnua^s inspired m tiiem sueh fears althoui;h it is a tae! tliat tin* Itoxt rnors 
♦ »f Miwlras and l \ I*, lead praised sucli rule to the skies tn their own day and 
not a siiii^!k* (iovermT tiiou;,»ht during a whole cours» ot twi ntv sc\t n months 
of 1 oniftess Mmistrc s tiiat tln n h*ul arisen aiuthme \%lueh should lune 
eaih«i forth their a itt i«*u or warinnuc \ow wIm u the Hindu Maha 

'saldnu the non part \ h u*l* rs ami later the All Tart v la inh rs sought to 
inters flic and emplos thetr ^iwhI Ath<‘cs. tacftities were dentenl, lor that vei s 
eoiisultatioh witii the ( oh^Tess with<»ut vshich (iovernmeni s spokesmen 
liud adnntted that no sohititm would be tiunkaiile. 

NIr. Ann r\ win ii asked m tlie < ominons m N^oemlM r, l‘M’J ta stardm^,* 
the Vhcerov s r< Ins.il r* allow I>r. S. IV Muklu rjecMo see \|ahatina ibuidhi 
said : ‘ I a n not prepar» d m the |>it sent eircunotaiiees to permit mtrr\ifa\s 

With the C'oru’ress leaders, ' ^ • • 

As m Anienea. s»* m I’nirlamt, ♦he m<»n!hof (h tolM-rwas an eventful out' 
for Imiir. riiiTe w.is ^ >t{ess aetuitv thrt>u|dM»ut lK‘t)i tin tiamtnrs 
partly on aeet.unt t»t lie I’arhaint at s tlt liatt' on the Intlia Hill ami mosth 
thnni^rh the atteltraltd moimntnm wineh the rapitl moNinniit »»t ivafits 
was trutdiennii? in Imiia, l iie nnpusse tTt ated by Ciovt rnrm nt also Iw t'ante 
l»\ '^htoUr the metrt y r. id m 4 iiarat ter ami nmajinytaal m resjK»nslbd)t y , 
liuh iH ijih ute and a X.itionul t »t»y ernment t*»r India and the nniiit tliafe 
rtsnfn|*tanv of m ..h’t iat >« *ii ^ on that tei^is by tin Hntish <»oy eminent w t r» 
tlemamied by an India la ai'ue met tmt^ m Lomlon, in a is sojutioii m dni h wa . 
pre»|M»s,<^t by the l-alwMirMe fm ndw r <d IVirhaineut Vfr. I(, Sort ns< »» w f\o 
exjircsseti reL'rt t that durenj,; tlje ia*>t ei|.dif we4 ks of repressM»n and sjHainbe 
\ lokan'o m Indui, ' the eivi! |H*pu}ation hatl In en ftp li on turn s and 

|>ts»ph“ ita^i !)«'« n maehim‘u,»unm at lVo?u the air. ’ One e^ewtwd turn was done 
to Indui. It may Ik* reim ndw red that .N»r StaHord i ripps hmt stated m the 
.Vmrrieaii Press that Iw* ofh nai a (enernment to Imlm the siour as tlmt • * 
the Anu riean Preside nt and his rolleiioin s ni P S. A. Tins was wliedly iintm* 
and birtnniitel V o/i OetolMr «th flue Seen tarx of Estate for Indie. Mr. L ^ 
Anicry denrefi ui a l>ro»d<ast to AnuTHai tin* afliuMf ants that Sir StaHord 
1 rip|»s iiiul ofTrred India an unfiiediate National (oiv ernmeut , init was 
ovcjTuhai froift I/>ndofi. Sueh imtiints cainc in profusion memili m, month 
out. In S«*pf ember tl nation hiul wttiiewd the Preitner s matin inatn al 
priKif of the netmteve Mi.ue in of tlie ('on^fTf^ss m India. In OcUdx r 

the Foreign Sinretar^. .VIr. Anthony falen addressing a Sr^iitkh riuoniiit 
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(V>ri fere rice, Huid the Hritinli Empire coulil no\ withdraw from its position 

us u world [Knver. 

About the same tune >fr. E, S. Vmerv, was askt-tl in the House of 
( oinmons why tlie lndtanisati<*ii ot the X'leeroy s Exec utiv e ( ouiu rl had not 
b« en ('omph ted f>v ap|M)iuttn^ Hir»s[‘ Indians to hold tire }H»rt folios still held 
liy Kuro|M*Hn memlHrs and he replied that the \*ieeroy ha<l ex[>anded his 
i'^xeculive Couiieil to sec-ure the ( tlii u nt and eontmuul su[)|M>rt of its niernlK*rs. 
in order tf> meet war eonditiiuis. Hi* was satisfusi that in the existmjf 
i'ouneih there were mtunlurs Iwst fitted for the present task. The prt*sent 
KurojM'un memlM rs wen* beinjjf retained merely iM-euuse of the diftieulty in 
tindiliit suitnfile Indians fur the posts! 

'I'he HritJsh jiolitK ians have staiulards of dVuth whieli it is diftieult to 
eomprcheiuE \ears u^a», f^ird Lytton m his Karfirtit Maltrmrm, 

makes a ehnrai ter, desenhe ' i*oliti<*s us (Jie Seienei* and Art of t om eahne 
'Fruth/ Sinee those davs. it has developed into the Sc ienee and Art ot 
makin^i untruth ilo the part ol dVnth. How else could we (*\plainttte hra/cu 
faced answe r of .Mr. Ainerv m his hrondeast t<» .\mc riea in the form of answers 
to cpiestions put hy an Americ an Hadio c*ommentator in Oetolu r ! Ask(*d 
whetlii'T Mr. ( Imreliill refused India the rij^dd to In* ineludcsl in tin* Atlantie 
(barter, .Mr. .Vmerv siiid, “He did iiothini; of the sort.'* Hritish poliev. 
he said, was c'litin^ly in harmony with tlic* C harter and the jinneiple underlyinf> 
Artic'le ;i ‘"'was laid down hy us twenty-five years a},fo as one* to 1 h' j>ro^^rc^ssi* 
vely dc*vc*lope<l in India. " (^nestioncsl “ Do Indians Is'lievc^ you me an what 
v eui sav' ? ” Mr. Aiikts said, “ 'I'hc v dei." 

'The Mancht'stn (iunr^lian rPverls to tfiis (piestion and uri»evs the' applic’a- 
t ion of flic* c’harfer to India. It says : “ Wlie n (loveTinne nt is I|>okin^ ronnd 

for wjtvs of he iii^ helpful m India and it slmulel scM/k them it shoulel se ttle 
this tire*se>na‘ epic stion eif the* Atlantic' ( hartc'r. # 

Mr. An lery iH»t satis*tie‘d with Ins ceniunents t>n the- civilian population 
and fhcnr infc-riial dispute's presscsl info service- the Indian soldier. The* one- 
p(»rse)n (’oinpe te'iif to niiswi'r hun, .Master I'ara Sniirh, the* Akali header of 
India, statc'd that Mr. Aniery was lafwuirin^ uneleT an illusion if he thoui^ht 
that the Indian .Steldur was h'ss pafrie>tie than tiff' rest «»f the j)o|)ulat am. 

I have* me t many solelit rs ' says he “ anel I am ce rtain that tlie per- 
c'cnta^c of vote's e)f the* seilelu'rs in faveuir of the immc’diatc' establishme'nt of a 
.National (te*vcTnment will Im* mu<*li lii^her than that of the other })eople‘. ' 
A little* later. Mr. C hurehill said in the course of a war statement that the're* 
is nothing* objeet iemnble in speaking an untruth if the object is to deeu'ive* 
the ciu'iuy. 

'fhe mouth of NovemlH-r Imuiuht its own clc'inents of sur^irises and 
contradict ii>us, Octoln r s burdens were iluly c'arried forward to Nov emln'r. 
Shri Haja^opnlaehari who had resi^^ned his mc inlHrship of the Madras 
lu'gislativc Assemldy as we ll as of the* ( emj^Tess m %Tuly, m eerdcr to carry em 
his ajjitation for a settlement, askcul in (KMoIkt for passpeirts and a t>Iane tc» 
I.ondon in oreler to convince' thc' anthontic%s of the* fcasihility of his terms of 
ceunpnunise. Hut the nt'f'essary facilities were refused. That was of a 
piece with the |>olK*y of Ciovermnent which had refused earlier to the Metre»- 
IKihtan, J)r. Sliyama IVasael Mukherjee and later to Mr. William Philips 
(sfiecial envoy e>f fVesidciTt HiH>sevclt to India), and Shri Haja^palachari 
hinvsclE access to (bindlii. A letter siprned by over forty prominent [leoph* 
meludta^ Lords Morley and StralKili^n lEli.lL Cole and flarold l^ski, 
Julian Huxley* Brailsfonl and IVcdcssor J<md and h^adinu women like Dame 
Elizal>eth ( aellniry and I.*ady I.*av(on, was sent to the Secretary of State for 
India, Mr. Amery urging the Government to facilitate tl\^* visit of Shri Rajagvo 
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<*> Ku^lnriil Hat thr of tho Hrtltsii <o*\<'raMu ul 

Liv tn thr iiioint ntiuiv inrnt of IVt lau r lluin hill, 

tilt' l^ioni Mayor > Hiataal t\t MHaM4*a llt»iis«\ litcUiml tiiat Hutmu 

IwkI no aci|nisJtJvo aj North Africa t»r any i»thcr part of tlu w^nUi 

nUci V£iKi, ; 

*' \\> ha\ t‘ not i nt* rtti ajv<»n th»^ nar h»r prutit or < vpansum hot 
«»nh for honour aiui to ito i>ur iiat\ in lh<' n^ht. Ivit tar 

lurvitvrr, tiiakr this < Icar, Lrt thary'^lH’ no nastakr' uinait it. W » 
nican to lu*ltl oar rruia 1 ha\r nt>t iH rranr^ the Kin^ s Fust Mmistri 
in t»rth'r to jin shh" r>vi r tin lt»pariiit ton of the Hntisli Ftnpirr. I t»r 
thfit task, it r\ir it |»res«ritKai. soan^ <»in‘ t !\r aouUI ha\a’ to l«' 

lH»rn anri uinhr tlriao<ra<\, I 'oippoM tin nation \%onlil have to U 
. consnltcd. I am pn»n<i t** Im a incniU r of that \ aat ( oiniaoawaailth 
atul srH if'ty <‘! natanis aiu^ rommanitirs ^atiu*V»al amh r ami aroaml 
the uncji at lintisli .Monarchy v\itlii»at uha h ttic < ausr inij^iit iuivc 

jK*nshr<l frmn tin lacr r»f ttir earth iirre /ire uml fiene wr ,slamF a 
\entat>ir' rm k ol sahation m this tlnftUijL! worhi/^ 

It w as no vsomlc r (tiat Mr 1 liar< tall shouki ha\r mtuh' sm h a vpiaa h 
ior let Us liw>k at his tint^ ra tiritt s. W inston ( tnirrhiil m u hrmirhasl te» the 
British Njitioii in in.'Jo <t* nounr an^' tin attempt of voiiir Fni'hshnu a to » 
Imha a new rsiUNtii ?it jon. sanl (In was tln n m tin (>p|H»s»th»n H< nr'Iics) 
My frnmis to w hon» I now spt ak (ami i hast" tw m trvini^ tor the 
last I \ r ars to sjn ak to n ou at>onl Imha on tin t>roa»h‘ast ) h t im* tell 

voir Imlia has ipntr a i«*t ti> <io witli the w aj*r tana rs of Hrituin. 

W tiv, tin* I^ineaslnrr eott<*n <*p< rat ints iia\ r* fouml ttpd alri|j.ht. A 
huinlri aj tlionsami ol tlirm are on ttie ilr*le alrf iniy ; ami if we lost Imini, 
if wt' liad ttu- Sana trealim fit for a lltnne Hair' Imliu as we hml (to our 
sorn»w ) from,u lloim- Hair Irehuui. it wonkl Im' twent\ hnmirrd tlion 
mml. It Nvould (w more tikr two nuilion l)r<'mi'W inners m the I'onntrN 
wln» wouki la* t rampant tin* stmts <pnnm;4npat tin LalMnir kAehani^ns 
VVe ha\ r in tliJs Flaml a pr rpiiiuf ie>n of fa milhon hv in|^» a! a ioidaT k'^ r) 
than tin* ja-ople of an\ rUtirr KnrojM-an r'onntr\. One-thirrI of tlirsf’ 
Would haN r* ((» d#wn.ont <»r umh r, it wr erasrri to tw- a i^rt nA Kfn|nre. 

with worki Wide rsajini tions aiul tradr . Ilnit v\f)uki hr tin fate ut 

larnr populatunis of lattie Knj^kmd. Ami tinfi tlnx tell ns lliut tin 
rrlutions of < »o\ rTnuir lit , Britain and Indiii are not a mutter Irir tin 
worktU);? el;i>s or tor the <»rdmary eleetor (>)i rn>. tiny ^aiy* all thrso 
k»ft\ limiters haV ( to Iw s^ ttkal h\ u lot ( *1 swr lls s< rati hm^ r ar h othr f s 
hai k and loiftolhuo ut W r st !ninsti*r and Whitf’ Hall. rtn' vvorkiiijt; 

4 lasses are not to Ih < neo»irair, d to tak<' uriv iiiti rest m India. I/i*! lh» in 
mnni tin ir own hnsine*»>, In<liu has nothin^^' *<* do with titem, nothinj.^, 
It Is riiii) liieir daily hn nl, Idia* S all. ‘ 

Mr. t hnn liin’s speoi h was made on the in?h <d Nov^nilHr and r‘n flu 
^an»e duv was maik tin Kini.f s s|jee< li proro^nmijr Parhann nt, 

Tin* Kmo s,inl • 

' It Is tile iinn and inn liaiij'r ahk pur|»^oe m\ peopk s and <*ur 
Aihr s to fh f\ nd tin eufisr of fn t <ir»in w herever it is at ta« ke«l ami 4 arrv 
tin war mto emmn ternfor% so that w< »na\ IdMratr as Sp<ri4|i|\ as 
in our |M»w< r those r*.mjfrn s ami jw^wers no^ niuier hateful domination 
*Slv t f<*\ r rma id m the l/mtetl Kiiij^alom jui\e declared l<i llie 
Friina s iMiti |H opk ot Indm tlieir desire to see I Ijllnt assume full 
and mde}M »Mh iie imtlun tin linti.<sh ( onimoMWealth of Nttt»<»ny<»n 
the Basis of a f^»n rdutieui franml hy Indians tin n»s^*lv«s iiniw"<iiiitelv 
after th** termnuitioui ej jn»^tdittes. In the rmuenliim . re prr%rnt alive 
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fiidiAn |K>Iftic'al leadcTs were invited to eo-<>|KTate fully in the Cioveni' 
riK-iit of their eountr>' and in the f>ro^e4Ution of the war. I r<*fnret 
profoundly tlmt hitherto they had not \viliin 4 :f to ac cept this ofT<T. 

f sineerely h<»jK‘ wts<*r e4»uns<‘ls nuiv prevail and that a sjKy<ly and 
sueeesHful eonelusion of t hf se ditfi<*u!ttes nuiv b<‘ hrout;!it *d>out tliroujfh a 
wider measure of a^freernerd umonjjr tlu* Indian jM*oj)l<"S therns^dves.'' 

It is seldom that the Kinu Hritain refers to th<‘ (‘ont rovers iai problems 
of ]H>!ities in his sja‘e<hes to Parliament. They iire rm^n* i>ften a reexird of 
faets than statements of [Kiliey . 7 he last <K'easion on whieh sueh reh renee to a 
PoHlieul problem was nnule was in when Kinj^ V niadeadireet 

reference to tin* Irish ]>roblem and wa nt to the leii/i^th of rejeetini' thedntft 
his ministers atid soui^dit the aid of (General Smuts for jirepann^ a frt*sli 
draft. If His Ma^i sf v Kmtr (b^>ri'e\T thought like his fatlier, he should iH»t 
have aeeeptid tliis draft for on tin* same (h^v* it was n‘a<! in Parlianuuit^ tin- 
Premier who must lj;t\ e been n‘sp<»iisible for it. nuuh* his notorious sjXHs h 
at the Mansion House”. Ob\'iouslv the implieiition is tliat his own s}aH*( li 
was th(* key and ( oniuH-nt on tlie Kin^^'s. This is not an unusual or uneornmon 
prai tiee with British dipkunaey for eiftrnt imes tnimsters had ojunly to admit 
that theirs was tin* task of drawin^^ a pietun* with a double* fare, one kxikinj^ 
tow'unls India and looking like Swaraj and the* oth<T iookinti towards Britain 
and lfK>kintr like* British Baj. Wlule- the* Kin^»‘s speeeb l>ort* testimemy to 
the* imjMirtdnee of the* Inelian problein. it diel little that was ealeulated to 
e ase* the* tension in the* Indian situatieeii fe»r the* spea-eli was but a reiteration 
of the* all ten) familiar thesis of the* ministe*r s peTlormanee s relating.; to a 
wid(*r ini'asure* of ayree rne nt amolii' the Indfans, It is ditbeult to say whe the r 
the* IVeinier's spet‘<li was a e*(»rre*<*t ive to anel e*(‘>mmentary on^ the* Kini,^\ 
finenoune'ement e»r whe'ther the Uoyal utteraiue* was a salve* to tin* irritant 
applie'd to Imlia by the* Pre‘niie*r's blisti*r. Be‘twe*(*n the tvn nt any rate* ne» 
eieiulit was left as te» t he* oppeert line* anel ajipropriat e* e*hara< rt r of ! he* dt*elamt ion 
made by the* Kelite)r of Li/r in I'.S.A. in tie* open letter aehlre-sseei to 
Br(t,ain that the‘y in Ame‘rie*a ware n<»t tiizhtuiir i\>r the* British Knipire. 

The lV(*mier's e»bser\ati(>n onee attain rouseel the* sle‘epinjL,» does ot 
Britain ev<*r watchful of inroads into lVe>pl<**s frre(le>m but n<‘V<*r remiss 
eif duty despite* tlie^ir see'min^' se>mne)lenee*. The re iteration by HeTlK-rt 
Meirrison, the Britisii Home* Seeretary, s<H>n after “ Britaiifs olVer to the* 
people* eif Iiuliu ' did m»t help to so<»th tlie* fe-ste rintJ: sort*. “ Britain has 
ofi'ered to tin* [lesiple of India full liberty tei make their own eonstitutieai 
for thernsebe's, eve n if it me ans esunplete inde pe nde iu e* said he*. “ What 
ever destiny the y want for the ir e’ountry afte r the* war tla*y (*an have*, provide <1 
only nedhinii is deem* during tlu* war tee pre jmlu't' \ letewy fe>r lh»* I'mteal Na 
tions. ( an \ e>u tell me* any e>tlie r e*xamph* m histi»rv «»f a rulm^f pow e*r inakm^jf 
such an e>nVr e>n such a se ale*. witli se» mue h at stake, to a subje ct -p<*t>ple ? 
What do you make* of it :• I maeh* e>f it one* more* ])re>of that the British 
pt'ople are ie>okin|[: to tile* future* with e*\a<*tly the* same* motives and purpose s 
as bre>uj^dit them into the war. ‘ 

India has always b<*en put e»ut by the* spirit eif eeinde scension displayeel 
by Attlees and Mornsems, Bew ins and (m't nweKHls than by the tlauiboyam v 
of a riiurt'hill or the* arrei^niiiee an Kden e>r the impishness of a Devonshire . 
And to Morrison India sn\^ that she uiake*s out of the otTer a demand l»v 
Hritain that India should ae‘ee*pt a Ixdlij^ereney im|x>sed on her by Britain 
herself and hght a war as a sla\ e* herself for the de1ivenu»e*c of Ihe (xuiquert d 
e‘oun tries of rhm>|H* (nm\ their slaverw putting her trust in pe^ople and 
who have never resjH*eted them Ix'vtnul as serajis of pa|x*r or whifTs 
e>f sound. , 
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Tlic lion-otViruk! British \iew was mon* rrjtual ajul Us> »r>thdous V 

rrh has ma^lc iii thr iiarratt^ui of f rt ft rruiiJ to l!tr ojH ivsti.:; 

moiitJis i>f War ((VtofH r* to thr visit ol hklwarti Thonipvivii t*» W^irtih i 

an<i h<.nv ?nuch !io must hnvv K't u dt'^tllusKirusl hy thr of UH‘i \%ouUt 

Ik»' clf'itr fro!*i h*s artirlt* h<tTo : 

“ Kxasjx-nition and tldrnvu nt aro thr oonunon (atul juNtUndi 
rt artjoii to tiu' Iridiun luovs. But to talk of ‘ hho kmmi ’ ioul ‘ a si.ili 
ill thr Iwirk’ Is to um' |>hnis» n uhu li thr siM^rtni;,'' iUnd 

love! oil wliuh lUiUu still inuujiiu' this \\i%r tan 1 m' Uiiu. (io\»nuurot 
s|w>krMnrn v\h<i amiM' I onoT^*Ns of h dou u ( hum aud Hus%ia sliould 

n*inrndHT it was not Iiulians who tti>t l« t thrtu down. Mr. Ann r\ 
Idmsjf'lf. for rvanipio. who has mado IhK « has hrrn nnf<»rt vm.it f\ 
for th<‘ IVrss fu Iiulia durmo tvix» \ *-ars has juddfoaasl lovn stat«nnrn! 
w lit n Ja[»an first at tankrd ^ hma, th.at Jajvari lias axa rv’ jnoK’rhd 
rax* h:is,'t| on funtiamt iital rrnhfirs. amt tint nj!h{ to at‘t " w ith tin* 
ohjrrt t»f rroafmo |h arr and ord< r m Manrhun i and drf ndiij lirrsrif 
aratiist ttic tsaitninal aoi^'n^ssuai of \ i;,*orous. ( !nm va nat lonalisin 
Ovir wholo jx*ih*\ m Imha our whok |m!n y in l arApt. stand l oiuh rntnd 
if wr <s*mtt‘nin Japan ‘ At rorttm^jK »nau\ of us ilnl not < ond* uin Japan 
(untd rtHt iitlvk just as nian\ s.<<ao»d anvious lor Busssa s t lnnnuvtnai 
(until tin* Anti ( orufunitorn tdnwt turm d W <‘st j \ rrs if w Indians 
U lir\ r that (tur rultT* ran* aJwnil aiivlhuio hut British lutrrrsts ’ 
Attmijits wiTr lw-nii» luadr from tinn- lt> tinn* to istahhsh ri nutnumrat lou 
outsidrrs, and (dmdhi ami tin* Mriu^nrs of tin* Workiji^; I oiuuuttro 
J'owards tin* riiil of No\rtTilM*r. Mr. Aiutiy was askrd in tin* ('ominous If 
iairrrsjxindriV'f* Irom pri\ at*^ prrsons m this rountrv ran 1 m sriit to Indian 
h adi rs iiow tlrtai^inl. wla thrr those' h-udrrs iirt* or will Im* |m ruuttrd to rom 
immirate* with pnvato prrsofis m this (*«iuulr\. and whrthrr th^y will hr 
|K‘nmtt<*d to makr aiiv piihlir drrlaratH»n. Mr, \mrr\ rrphial “I undrrstand 
tluit th(* d« tana d Indian h ad* is arr |»< rnutfe •! to ot.rrrspoud <»n!\ w ith tm nv 
Ixrs of thmr fauulias and that ouK on ihmn stir unit tors. I raiinot va\ wlion 
thr prrsont rrstnotious ^will l>t' r»da\4*d. Wla tlMf an\ puhhr dra laration 
h\ thr Irmh Ts rould ho pornnttod would |>rosumahK dop»*iiti mi its rhaiarlor * 
India has not 1 m t ii h»ri;'otton m this m w c risis h\' h» r tJd woll 

wivh<rs tho Frionds’ Soi-ra tv m KiiL'iaml. f hrir aped ohirl, Mr, ( arl llrath, 
lui show'll in his Irttor to tho on Indian situation, a moasnrr of 

viaonr anil rt*s<iif me Ilf and on t anustne ss ot purpose and af*poal wlnrh r.an 

onlv spnii}^ freun the* sinrc rc st <»f iMsirts. 

Tho autumn cef Kiii^iand was altooot la r dist nrhod 1)\ the slashuip pro 
nounrcanc'iit s of W'ondc-ll \^ l^lkn^ h\ tin- reartruis to IVotna r (liurthdl s 
a\ owal of “ ha\r and Jiold as well as h\ Lord ( r;ud*ornc s re itc ration of 

laoodtl British ( oleunal JmcIua and hv tin* so\< re onfin an v from th*' Anirra an 

l‘r» ss. J'h* 7‘in?r# madr a frcsti tafom» nt i.n the tnturo of fla* ( f»|itntid 
sVstrUi .and ph'aded for the* ' i*i\ ini; up of fho anlnpicvtcd altitudrs.' 

It wa s not m India alom that .Mr. ( hurrhdl % dc a isiori ' to Imld our owii 
rrratcai i.!T< oe.ninant ami doubt. J In* whofi id tiic- Ivast fiir. Middlo uial 
Nt vU' Wore p* rturlM (| h%‘ sue h an uruiinhitrmais pnraHumoom* nt 

An Arab 

From an Arah 1 a^lrr, tndrs arr** s tla de sfu! from ( a lihlaru a 

whrrr Jh-r^id* nt B<»om vrlt fiini IVf inior i hurrinh won' disruc,i4juj^ |Mdiry, 
ranir a call in thr lasj w<u'k of Jaiiuarv (B*hB fr^r tlu* ^ \trnsion of thr Allantir 
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rimrier* to the* Arab world, Lintcii to what was said by tlie Kiair AWullah 
<*r Trans Jonbin ; 

‘‘ The Arabs have fait It in the just ire of the I'nited Nations’ muse. 
The Uiul4*d Nations are fi^ditm^ ilitler, Mussoliiu and the Ja|mnes<i 
Ineause they resent tArannv. oppression, int<ileranee, reginientation, 
IiniMTiaUsin and Ucause they want the eoniinon h>lk to liave fr<*f‘dom 
m all resjH-ets. lint thel’nitid Nations are ot)\ iously not hj^htinj; this 
war to [»erjH ttiatf the sanies ne<jualiti(-s in eondnc’t. the same deprivatif»n 
of IdnTties, the sane roii}_di sho<l ^<h“aial <»f fretdorn that stitfinatize 
the dietalorships. Thes must M<*k a hr»*a<i niterpretat ion i»r tht* role 
of th<‘ smaller natir»ns tfiat want to develop their riestinies and t(» nde 
their own f'orporate ri^^hts nntranuuelhsl by forei^ni mnueiiee/’ 

Here by the •w ay is a rid< r to >Vrtiele II! of the Atlantic I hurter. iio 
eorporated in it by one of tie* two anilev’'' to which tlie fellow-author 
( H<M>s<*velt ) takes tacit exi eption w hen he dei lan s (on Oetoix r ‘iH, 
that the Atlantic (hurter (It M is ap[)lHable to all huinanity. Either 

!{oose\'(*it was not serious in niakin;^ such a statement or he has Ihs ii over- 
borne by his eolleuj,me and <*ollulH»rutor into ai^eeinj^ to thi‘ comments 
and exeej)tioii made t)y J^ermier Churchill to Article III. 

One more month <iaps<‘d. I'he Chnstmas month brouj^ht no bri^^hter 
tntiire williin sii^dit, for India. I’he extension of Lord Linlithgow’s term by 
another (i nloiillis i.t\ up to tlu* end of October lltVIk bronj^ht no joy any- 
where either in India, or amon^^st tlu* proj*TcssiV(‘ forces in Kntrland. I'iu' 
London Timen iM inoaiied the failure* id the e‘<>nvietion which had bee*!! reij^minp 
almost <*vcr\>vhere that the* aj>|Ki1ntment of ’a new Vueroy woulei lx* tlu* siLfiial 
lor a fresh np|)n»aeh to the lar re-aehint» issues of'lnelian {x>liey., Tlu* Daibj 
llrrnld siij^^^ests tliat in his failure* to hnd an ehcrihlr smaessor, the Prime- 
Minister t(x»k too re'stru te'd a \ ie-w e>f the < jualifu at ions whie h wenild fit a 
man (o lx- Viceroy. 

I’he fac t eef tlu- matter surms to lx- tliat no mu* was willing' te> st<*[» into 
tiirs. unenviable- plaec. 'Flu- reactumaru-s we re- content to remain m tlu-ir 
situatiiUis, c-eaite-nt to elo some- war we>rk m the* umbras anel the [x-mimhras 
of life*. The preeji^ressix e-s saw no wav out of t he* •impass<- and weuile! iu>t 
slioulelt-r the* burde-n Imless a w lelc latitude shoulel be ^i\ e*n te) tlu- lu-w come-r. 
I'ntil sue h time, I/orel Lmlith^^ow hud to plou^di the* helel of rt-pre-ssieai and 
wptcr it. iH'iny yoke*el te) d aleui^ with his friend .Mr. Amery. Hut erne ehanpi* 
may be- notc*d in Hritish Indian polities. 'Flu- days of Hurke and Sheridan 
are cone whe-n tlu*\ impeaehe-ii Warren Hastings, coiu* tex) are the- days when 
Hricht and ( oUh'ii he ld ale»fi tlu- torc h e»f Lilx-ralism. c^>ne for e\er thedavs 
of W. S. l ame and \N illiam Dichy, of Sir W illiam \\ e-dderburn and C harles 
Sw'iuiiu of Alfred W e-hbaiul Herbert Holx-rts. e)f Dr. Hutherford and Frcaleriek 
(irubb, no me>re* to re turn are the elii\s of Ke-ir Hareiu- and Mae-donold. 

( c»ionel WedcewcHHl and Pethu k l*iiwrenee. and now are* the days of Maxton 
and Ammon, Silverman and Sore*nsc*n men w ithout any ve-ry larce ba< king, 
to take up Indian cause- unle ss a cvneral eltH lion swe*pt the tide of Consrnva- 
tism. Exce pt tor the- four e>r li\ <- mt-ndwTs e»f the IiHle[>ende'nt r>iilx>ur Party 
and the solitary Chillaeher tlint was plouchmc alone the* sands of eornmunisim 
the rest of the' nu‘mlxTs of Parliament Ixa'ame but one CT*o^tl> the National 
(.overiiment. Ineli\ iduals inicht hold views of varying shades but as groups, 
theyv eould not In* marked eitT one fn>m the othe'r. And all were equally 
Imperialistic Jn outlook. With the Lnionists it was meredy n cjuestion of 

♦Te> Article III (they resjMH't tl»e right of all people to chcH>»e the form of tr«)Mrrn* 
rornt under which they live). tVinslon Churchill has aircaeiy taekeei one proviso m ^that 
thin sihall not nujK^rsede Itw* annouiw'ed |w>lley of Britain in vario^ parts of tint Kcipirc.) 
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have anti The hnjHmhsm wa^ a luwirs . thtir wrulth 

and jK>\ver, Hut with the IvilHUinte^, it was a t|nt stuav t at and hv«\ In 
or die* W itho\it Knijure, where wouhl t>r tin I^^tlwiurrr > eniploym< nt, 
wii^es, aineiutirs and t(» what tnd would his iVnnrhivt \h without work and 
means ? Votes do not till stoniaehs. It i'v m this \ h \y tliat we must uinit t 
stand tfu* new l^ilmur e\|w*sitioiv and tts |>ohev tt»wanis India dratUil In 
Mr. Hitllev. M.IV* Vhei C hainuan of t lie Party s Xalional IXeeut i\ r ( oninutte, 
III the form of a pamplilet. Mr. Hitlle\ was^or *J years (endmjjj Mari h I.H*' 
Harluiineidary IVixate S^aTetary the Hon hh Arthur (diauiwoiHl 

then a Minister without a |>ort folio and was latelv reeonumnthd In Prof 
l^iski. as one of the Part\ s ahh st ni« in wh<» shouki l>e m^en s<MHe luinisterial 
ap|K)mtnient . *\pp:m‘Utl\ in Ins juddieat nuis. he s(ro\e t<‘ Ine up (diiwns 
to Ills reputation. 

The Ht . n on. i n Attlef . fnow I)e|>ufv Prime Munster) sa\\ina jin fa 
f4»ry ne»te that he ho{K s that tlu' tloennient will rn iui in Indui as v^i fl as 
ill Knj:land. 

In the' n»eantinn\ th»' Dmit/ Ifrrald had aU<*v\td itself to east a fliii'/ 
at the (’*111 are ss wha h was pr«empti\ aiisuf rrsl In K ^!. Munshi. K\ l‘on|^fres'^ 

Mmiste r of Horidia V . 

.Vtte-nipts HtTe still Iwan^ inaele m Ineha Uu a }»et1<r uiuleTst aluluiij aiul 
partieular *itt« ntion mas lx- elrawn !»> tlie toide te iiM lu hi ili Alhihahcitl 
jert'suieal ene r h\ Ih*. Sa[»ru alMuit the inuhlh* ol l)e ea iidx r. aiul the StH 
.S'/u/evui/za asks in eh spair, “ What will tlie Conernnu nt do lunv 

The- \e ar 104- t lose el -with tile- e haiels in the Ihelian tM»lifaad !iein/jon im 
le ss d< live flian dunna th(‘*]er<n lous !i\r months On the eontniry, there- 
Were little' (Hit hursts heTe* and there* wllle'h feire-lxKle e V ll iilld eaUsenl KOlUe 
trephlatioii ‘ Se n in rpiarters e»theTvvis<' am n to e-ertiiin self eMunpInreiim . 
The- e vt euiston of the \ teereiS s term, the sfolif’ Walluia sp<(“<’h(’S of Messrs. 

( iiure lull .and Ame r\ ni Parfianie ijt , the r« tus.al ed f>e rnnssion ft* ,Shri ( '. 
Hajiia!' ‘paiaehari to se** (*antitu in fkMUna tie- appointment ati Ijn'lishldaii 
as PiHleral ( hie f Ju-^tiy m dt liain e »d Iiahan puhln opini(«n all <*nK 
t« luhal tt> e niph.issvt’. ( in the v iev\ e.f i \« n \o si eliite a pajH r as the 
Chrotni L ), " the attitude that, In-in^f elisappouiti e! m tie re jee tnui l>s Inelia 
(d their sohlarN esunihate^rv K rippsh i,H-steire\ ihofrmnent elid neU e-are- t<» 
m 'ke anv further e-evustruef i\ » effort.* “Meanwhile, there is httle to Jw- 
le arnt. sa\s tlu- pa|M r. “ (d w hat is :e« tuiilK happeinnje m fnelia. V\ e’ ran 
• uiK Iw sure- that the- |w>sition is elnftma. 

IndHiduai s* holars and sa\ ein! s w eTe not hoaeaei . w .ent m;!,' w ho plaee ej 
lh( ir faith m (*andhi as ' the euie- rn*«n wh<» < m transh<rnt tie fndtan sifUii 
tion. I^rof. W exxl tolkews up these' Weireh* <»i hi. vsifh tie t ‘hse sd le *n ' 

W lu-n his fn»*nds aiel ailnure-rs appe al tn tie liehan (onr rnmMit to make 
further appro. udl te> Mahatma (ianelhi fle \ sleea tfiat tlen are- nnprrsMaf 
h\ his n»oral prestlj^*-e' MJul are nne eUiee riH el to inamtaui Ins r^ putathun . , 

It is pri e lse h iMa ative I n «'i^j.fnis<* in (tanelhip a h aele r »d unusual spintunl and 
iu»»rai ;freatiM vs that I am es,in un'eel that a me»%»‘ tn »nd tie- )tre*se r)f impasse 
in India should e-eueee from hun. One reian who eon franshuni tfir situation 
in In«iia und»«uldt thy is Mahiitnui (»andhi. ' 

Ain*»nj^*st the e \i nts that are vaert-fi !»» the* C euii^^Te sH so a im w \rar ts 
first the ed>MV\an»e’ of the Ijiile|W'ndenee Day anil it was elul) ♦»hser\«d • 
D>nd<»n ui lhl*i • u» f \ ions \ ears at the Swufaj} a Mouse on flu Januar> 

vimh r the- 1 h unn inslij|> of Ihr. S. H* Warden ami two <l »\s later Mr. Atnm 
was askexi m the C rfnnuuis by the I^Hminte Mr. Sirensen to raise tlie Imu 
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oa CH>nta('t iK'twif’n iioa-C>m|^<^»s rc*f>ri*M*atativrs and Congress leaders to 
callable thefii to discuss [K»ssiblc [wililieal developments/' 

Ofie intercHting make-show of British jMihey was that as in World War 
C so in this World War H, tw«> representatives fnun India were taken on tt» 
tfie War Cabinet in Kngland. They were Sir Harnaswanii Mudahar — a 
Member of the Vuer^iy's Kxe<*iitive CVnincil in Irulia iuul H. H, the Jam 
Sahcb of Jamnagar. 

lyuring their stay in Kngiafid which was all tmi short, for the latter 
returned in January 'b'b they w< re busy \^siting various Industrial institutions 
and War lentres. Belon their departure it was understfKKl that Sir Hama- 
swanii Mudahar would work for the resolving of the deiidUak .and naturally 
any w'ork he might have doTu* in Kngland was not known to the public in 
India. The Jam Saheb^ however, as mk>ii as he had g‘»iH* to l^ondon. made 
a sj>(‘ccli supj>orting the 4‘<»inplete Indiani/^ftion of the \ leeroy’s Kxccutive 
t ouncil. Apparently fouial lie was striking his head against a stone wall, 
(hi his return to Iialia as llie ri^sult of his uiale’s deatli, lie held a Press 
< oidV*reur<' on IV bniary h, at New' Ih Ihi and he made it clear that 

politii'al or eonstitut ioiial ( juestions were naturally not discussed at the meet- 
ings of lh(‘ War ( ubiin t whii li was <‘oneerned onK wit h the immediate task 
(«i winning the war. 

Fi'bruarv Iwa’ame a month of sensation as well as anxietv all the world 
o\(*r. (ianilhi lagan lus fast unto capacity on tlie lOth of tin* month and 
liter Jt wc'cks of anxiety <*merged frt>m it suecessfuliy on tln^ .'Jrd March. 
"I’he reactions to tin* Fast in Britain and the rest of tin world are dealt with 
m detail in t lu'-c hapter on the Fast. 

There was tlius a lull for a mouth, broken only by the publication m 
India i*arl\ m February *J2nd. lUbS of tlie lK>okh t on disorders in India 
followi'd a few Wicks later by the jiublu’ation of n A\hitr* Paper on 
"Congress Parly s Hes[H>nsibihty for the Dist urbam es m India. ’ The 
publieahon was from tin (iovermmuit s standf)omt well-timed, Ix ing meant 
t6T<»aeh inemlaTs of Parliunn iit on (he e\c of the Iinlia debate in April and 
prime (liem up for tin* iMsasion, 

H er<‘ is a summary of the ‘'C ongress Iles|>oiisibir!ty for Disorders" laung 
the India Cio\ (Tnmibt'.s stati inent published as a White Pa{MT in Ivondon : 

Thi* (Government of India tcKlay set out its (ast* against Mr. (Gandhi 
aud the Congre ss Party in a 50,000 word doeument whic h makes this cduirge : 
" The only explanation tliat fits all known and establislud fu(*ts is that tiu' 
C ongress prcnluec d and to the Ix st of its ability direetiHi vvidespreiid disorders 
amoiuitiag in some an*us to ne^thing short «»f open relndlion w hich followed 
the arrests of Aug. 0." 

The document, wliicdi is issuc'd m London as a White Paper, takes up 
the story from Ajiril 0, 1042. vvlmn Mr. (Gandhi first publicly called ujH>n 
Britain to w ithdraw fn)m India, and suggests that fnun then until the meeting 
of the All-India (’ongn ss Committee m Bornlmv on Aug. 7, the Congress 
IliRh I- oininand and, in the later stages, the Congress organization as a 
whole, were, " delilxTately setting the stage' for a mass movement designed 
to fret' Indui finally from British Rule,’* 

Claiming that Mr. (Gandhi, the fountain head of non-violence, knew 
|>erfcctly well that the Indian masses were incapable of non-violence, the 
VVhitc Paper says : “ Everx' refert'iicx* to non-violence in forecasts of the 

forms the moyement would take made by Mr. Gandhi and hisTongress dis- 
ciples and in "iH^st-arrest pn>granimes and instructions is nothing more than 
a pious ho|>e or, at best, a mild warning which was known to have no practical 
value. 
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In M«t\\ Mr. (iantlh* wix4r : * Thr i*f thr Hriti'vh iu liuli.i w 

nil to Japui to mvaile liuini : thrtr withilmwal mnovcH thr tw4it ' 

I-atrr, hr thr |Mvsvihility tlmt Jupnii mi^ht m\ iulr liulia drspst* thi 

withdmwiil of thr itntoh nm! thr to thr stiitioiiini; »tf AlUml 

tn*ojM m India to warxl otl Ja|vanrM' attarK. 

** Turt' fniw rao/fVf f rnirr;j>r iks thr foundatioiu of Mr. iitiiuihi ^ 

Thr tii>t I's tiir drsm to lrt>r India ituall> fnnn lintuh donunatavn ; th« 
S4:t:*^>lul 1% thr drsirr to avoiii at all India In^xHuini! a thratn* of nrtnr 

warfant* aiai laittlrtirKI Iw tv^mi Hrttain ami Japan. .Mr. ioiiulhi ditl not 
twdirrr that non-vitdrnrr alonr Mas rapahlr «»i drfrndutjij India aiiaiUNt 
Jajian. Nor had lir any faith in thr alalilv of (h<* Alhrs to do m», |•ATn 
if It r<Miki \k Mippos('tl that Mr. tiandhi atul thr i oUt,»Tx ss pro|voM‘d to pm 
ifi* ir fattli on !ht‘ ahilit y (4 t h<’ .\lhr<i lr»N>|>v to dr lvnd India, it ^lioulil Iw" 
liiat thr h*rin< r hnus<df inhniftrti that thr ability of thr Allual tniK»ps 
lf» oprratr « tTrrl»\rls umdd drprnd njH»n thr tonnatam «‘f a Miitublr pro 
\ isiona! tfO\ rnnmut 

dTiv itovrriiinrn! would itM-lf Ih^ doinmatr*l hv *" thr rlajur nlrradv 
>!r*w ri l»» l»r tliMfoui^hU tlt fr^ativt in and w hosr Iradrr had iilr«'ad\ 

* xprr'vx'il thr mtrutJon of n» jt'ot tat mjL! with Japan ' 

1 thr ( itniTTrxs h iuh rv pnx laumal aiiuv thr Wlntr Ih4}>rr fi’^kn : 

i an if Im‘ d*‘mrd that t In ?m n ‘^aw (hrir opportunity m Hriti|m\ tlanj^iT 
o ti 1>H h# \ (“it t)jat thr ps\ r ho|i >»»u al inomrtit tor thr i ijlon'rinrnt of thrir 
ptiitiml iirinands must In t/<<l whdr thr fat* of thr Tnitrtl Nation^ huint 
in thr halam r joui Im fuK Ui< tidr i|f war turned if it wa\ ( vrr t^»in^' to turn 
m thrir favour ? 

Thr iitK^imrnf ipr.li s !il^ rallv from Mr. (tandhi^ writinj*^ and spirrln ^ 
trs show th:*t hv Juls In WiiN fiillv d<'trrrinm (I ujKjn the tinal stru^^,dr. It <|uot< ^^ 
hw word', ; “ Tin t' no r^HUii h ft for vs ithdraw al or inj.jotiat ion. J'hrrr k 
no <|ur%tion ot oj,. inorr rfiain'r. Atfrr all it w an o|M'n rrlndhon, ‘ Tin* 
moNrnuuit roiil finplaif d hv %lr. (taiidht wa'» ti» ht “a }»t ruj.;).fh . a h|..dd to 
thr hnish in whn h forrJ;::n donunation must hr rndrtl. rost what it nmV ; 
it vs as to hr ais unanut rr v olt . slntr!. swift ainl sim . to plun^n- (hr ronntry 
into a s’onthi^'rat nui ' m svhn h Mr. t.andhi v\a> pff pan d to risk tin- oiM iirrrnrr 
of rnds. in whn h hr wa% [»r» park'd to ^n. to !}». t vtrnnKt linii! inrhiduip, 
if rn rr'»\iirv . tin- rikihn;; of a i'rnrrrd strik« , 

riir V^h^tr Paprr pm s i»ii : “ Fhr strujjfj^dr to im hnlr rvrrythint.f 

thi. a non rn*|f rn t mass inovr tnMit l onhl do, ua ludini.^ strikes and Ht4«ppa^rs 
of radvs^ivo and |wi\\d>iy mtrrhrrnrt' wiflt British tr<»ops movrmrnts, and 
tull usi- vsas to \^4- madr ot fin rMstmj.;' ^'nrvamrs aramst thr British, ' Du 
thr morninj^T i,f Auyr n, Mr, (».:indlo and othrr ( <<nj,;T* o h ad» rs vvrrr arrrstril 
m Ihnnhny and sunnltaiirotisly tlironghout tin- ronntrva rouinl upjof inifnirt 
Hit ( on^nrrssmrn tiK»k jdarr. "‘Thr total nnnd*< r ot artists prohidily tlid 
not rxrrrd a frvs humlrnis In vn w of t)ir rffort s Mint mumIi' to attnhutr th< 
iliHturhanrr'v (ti what is mvariahl.' sasllrd "toAf rnim iit rr|irrsMon ' if is 
nn|x»rtant to notr fJiat thn was prohuhiv fhr onh' orrasnui f ltn»n|;hoiit (hr 
Tr Wllion on whnh thr (irormnirrit took thr (irst strp. 

Ih uifm^^ init that thr dn*turl*aiirrs startrd almost snnultiitw*<aisly m 
widrly M'|>aralrti arras in thr Brovinrr^ of M-tulri^s, Ihardmy anil Btluir and 
m tile Ontral aiid Tmlttl l*iwinrfii. the dmnnnent. vay n : ‘ Tlie dunrin^r dour 

wnA m extrndvf m to make it memlibir that it coul^ Iiavr Ix-en perfH'tratesI 
on the !%j>ur of the moment without ntpecial impletnent^ and pm loint prrjmrA 
turn : arid m many u -fniicen the mmnnrr in which it was done displayed m 
irreat «leal of te^ehnscal knowiedife, IDoek imtrumenU arid eontrol ro0m% »ii 
railway iiatK>ti« were isinifled out for de^tmetion and the %aine ieehnical akil! 
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appi*aml in t r aiui <nTr a^'ain in th» >t'lrrtN»n of objcrt*^ for fittack'aml 

ill th<* iiuiniicr in which it was carruil out. It was nulced si^niiticant that the 
ami in which the tlislurbaiH cs t^M>k the HH»st NerM>us hirni wen* also areas ot‘ 
stratcj^ic iinjMtrtance. Not oiil\ <li<l ttu v routain the centre of India's 
coal supplies, stoppH;,;f‘ of whu h would havi* paniiv/.e<l all traiis|>ort tnuie 
and ifulusirv hut iils<i they la\ niuiietluitely la huui thoM- parts of Indui which 
were most obviously exjarsed te» enemy attaek. They touid not have lKa*n 
ladtcr selected if the ohjeet was'^to disloeate <*ommuui( at n>ns of the defending 
forces on tfie cast coast of India. Oiuthe (»tli<*r hand .Vssain. Orissa, the 
Punjab and tlic N. \V. h\ Provinces n manual free from se rious tmubic 
throughout the* first wc'ek of thr arn^ts and then was c'omparativtly little 
disonler in Sind. 

“ In all ufTeeted Proviuees. students. m\ariahly Hiiulu students, wen* 
in the f<»refront of the* initial disordiTs. KSf-ryulun* the Congress creexi of 
itoti' vooienec' was ignonxl and mobs were reeklf*Nsly jm*it(xl to extremes of 
fury. It was from these* m(»hs that pnoination eame and mc»st cvTtaiidy 
not from the (io\ cTiunent fore<*s. 'fhe y hud to op< n fire no doubt but in 
many ease s theyv did so in sheer self-drfc nee. Speaking gt iierally, however, 
what might be* called ordinary manifestations of mob violcnee were by 
<‘omf>arison and to Ixgin with unremarkable then* were no eoiumunal 
( lashc'S iuid the whole picture was mueh more one of calculated vcuioni 
dircc'ted against seleetcsl ohjeetives than of an nulignant p<s»ple hit ting out 
indiseriminately at tlie nean-st <»Vij(*et m blind nsentnunt at the arr«*st of 
the ir leaders. 

Th<‘ Muslims took |>raetieally no |>art m iKt* dist urlmnee. and lulK>ur. 
although in some eases unable* to resist the temptation to suspe nd work and 
in other <*asc*s sueeiunbing to ojm ii political [)re*ssnr( elo so. be haveel as 
a whole with ('e)mnu‘ndabl'' re straint. 

“With the* e'lose of (he* first phase of \ lolent mass dis(*rders d new 
ti*iide*neies lK‘eain<‘ apparent . In the* first plae'e*. signs apjx ared of an orthinlox 
* nofi-viole'uet ' (’i\il I)ise)l>e*diene*e moveme*nt. See'ondly. there was the 
ilevelopinent ed serious e*rimes. 'Fhe* third and most, important ele\ clopment 
was the drift towrds termrism. ( ase*s of arse^n. sabotage and of rnunlerous 
assault on pulilu* servants eontiniu'd. Bombs rnaele their aj>pc‘araiiee in 
Bombay, the* C. 1*. and the 1'. P. The*y we re* at first e rude and inefFt'ctive* 
biM teeluiieal impnevement was rapid anel by the rJtli week of the movement 
iHunhs and otlu’f explosive nuM’hanisms. some of a highly dangerenis ty|K‘. 
were* in use on a fairly exte'Usive scale, jeartieularly in Bomi>ay Pre»vinee.'’ 

By the end of Nove ndx r the public ' w< re Ik (‘oming more* aiul more* dis 
gusted with the Ce)iigress luul its ])rt>grammes * and tlir Congress organ i/jition 
by now' entirely underground had lH*en furthe r weake neel l>y (ontinued and 
successful jK^liee* pressure. Leatlers of the ( ongress vSoeialist Party, the 
eloeurnent says, phiyed an important part in the diree tion of the* movement 
“ which was by now indistinguishable from an underground revolutionarv 
movement with all the trappings of terrorism, tH>litieal daeoitics. salxdagi'. 
unscrupulous opportunism and complete disregard of the safety and welfare* 
of the general public." 

The document cites cases of mob violence and quotes from Congress 
l>ulietins iuui other leaflets. One underground leatlct from IXdhi is quoted 
as saying : ** FYnxi riots, strikes and agitation among the inilftary and the 
police all on a mass scale should euhiunate in the supreme inos ement when 
(he usurpers Lord Linlithgow and Sir A. W'avell are [irisoners and the Indian 
refuiblie is proclaimed.^' 
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Tlw!* thiil it lUft |iiir|H>rl to tlwcKfcNc i%U udortui%ttvm 

in tin" af tiu^ thfit' iH'iiti* a tar^' x^^hniif’ of <m. Hino « 

which it is umicsirabk' Ui j>ui>hsh at pnr«t*nt. 

Thr oin^ narriitn c in the White PajH^r was aptly In xhr 

iBUiirximn as the s^hwIi for the Ihsneeul ion ; 

" Tfie White PajK r ci. H‘s iw>t toueh the im>l»lrin v\hieh. when all is 
said and done, tH»nfi\>iits us in India. W<» Inul a part of the in»nutr\ 

m svfn|»athy with this ‘ t>|H‘U llelK'llttni ‘ i-anipn^n ami we hav e 
itvais^ands !iu*hs»ntents ju prison. We eannot vatisfv the 

Ntttumahst demaiul hy an iiidetiinte reprt'ssn j>^»l{ey. liowever seruoiv 
the otTem^'s that are punnfied. Sumslay we lukve to talk. nej^»t»atr 
imd constniet a j>«>litiral settlement. ’ 

* The Ikiily llrrnld says ; Mr. < 041)4111 ha» hlniuh red. That js 
still t»ur view. Hnt if we eondenm Mr, tianiihi. that thw s not mean that we 
approve the self-n^hteous outkH>k id tln^ (government of India or of the 
India Oftief’.’’ 

The AVn’ SUite$mnfi and A*a/<nn ni an editorial snvs that the 
tiovemmeut of India Iwis done a »pirs(u»ni4hle thm^ in pnhlishinj* the Wliite 
whieh trom {irst t«» last is a j«*rs4»iiul indietment on Mr. (hituUu yiini 
it K a propajtfautla (haniment. 

rile n‘st <»t the Hnti'^h Press nn hidmir t lie Tttnr$ w as el* arU Uostdr Iwith 
tn t h' ( onc^fess ivnd to (•undht. ddie tini*' eh(»srn for the pnliheation ol 
“ i oiiL^ress Jtesjmiisihiht \ lor Disorders svnehpaosed with the dav on 
which (*undhrs life was tianifnio ip tlw fvihipe*' durtiij.; his 1*1 dav Past aiul 
evaetly a m*aith lat) r the. White PajH f was pniihsheii. ItMrustnded ali 

att' inpts sin k as they wore, jhat were U in^ made (or a settlenif ril for t)>e 

neiii ' jiJirt y k’a4lrrs who hiwl nat m liomluiv a fortm^dit previous to the 
puhlM'ation of th«**\Nhtte Pajw-r, aiul had m.Mie sopie proj»r<'ss in that thev 
w* re pr»>iuis4'<i an mt^ rv a w with the \‘ieen»v and wen* ask«sl to sul»mil it 
ineinorahdmn of their .arjLpina iit s thev would udvaia *'. riie former wa\ 

tjiieuinteil to have tin' elleet <*f eheikiiij'ofl iM tiines all svin|uifhv (or (oindhi 
when then* was a \v»de j*rt ad <i<*manti for hw rel* as* , \ roiiiin sstnan s 

answer to the W lilt** f mir'hf Iw eonsidered hiasse<i jit rt is th* 'P<*ht»eal 

( omne nt in the Sttitr^nuui hv ”«»ur Indian oh^i-rv rr ’ whn h lunv l^e 

etiiisidend more impartial. ' 

i he Whitt* I’ajw r on India issiieil in |/4»ndon is untnnt ly, ft 
■ nts turn rf*leas4ai ther»* at a m<»mriit when t»pmit>n ^Milside the prisons 
tav*nin <l. even pra v t tt for, a ( oiiirress (»*»\»'rnmenf rt coin ihat ion, w hile 
t }it>s4* w ho ha<l m* t tht .Mahatma rt*{)x>rte<i that he toti wtailti preh*r exanit 
inTixj t h’* sit uat i»>n t/e 10/1*4 anti t hat Ills t'fTorts w t»uld In lt fr pe^n ** ni*t strife/ 
rile * xjMa tetf. the loii^» prepan <i fi*r tleliatt* Hi Parliament was t*» 

tome itff on the ^kMh Marrfi. Mr. Amerv was (*> d* hvf r hn atfaek m (he 
( timmoiis and thin time y*itn4f Munster was (*> take the phtee of laird 

ik vonshire in the Ia>niH as I twit r ^eretary h/r India, (hi the <*ve of sijeh 
a mon*elit*>iis iW'%»*ioii w iirii the Indixui jwdiev weniht isaiir up for rev jew* w hr 
ther fe*r reviHjon or not, sahitnry iwiviee was leiaiend tt» Mr Amery atni m a 
lexuler ori Mr. Xinrry s foiihef>mirtjf addn^s to the House of ( ommt»nn. ihr 
ffrrald sitv s : * are aeeustiime*! t-o impn ssive (inures 

about India’s war fimnufaeturers and alKiut tier two imlhftn \ ohiiifeefn 
who have puned the fi>rr*e^. Hut we litill fail to estahlish a sat isfat torv link 
ittnm|»h any rf^preMnlative fMaly of Indmi faditaal leaijers with (lie (?50 
milliiwis who are IrMiia' 

Pariiainefit met on Marrh AOlh to disruim tlie Indian aaumlam once ainmti). 
'Fhe ra»olutk>ns ivefon: the Ihpme eonernievi ottiy mx f»ro%u«er« out of eleveii 

fL C, V«A n-*i 
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<jf India, tilt* (oiitifiued applitatam to which of Section 1*3 of the Government 
of India Act w»h to subje< t«‘<l io pericHlieal review* bv Parliament. 

'I'liree years and a half r<ille<l by since ( on^n-ss Ministries had thrown up 
their res[K>nsiliility in Octotwr and the conH<*<|uent emergency [jrovisious 
had to >M‘ re-examined in their applicability to sncli provinces. Selfdiovc'rn- 
mcnl was resnnu^i in tw<» (Orissa and Assam) out of the H provinc<‘s where 
the ( onijress tiad orijj:inaliy order<‘<t out the ministries (Madras. Hoinbay, 
( eiitnd Provinces, Jhliar, Xortli West Frontier, I iiited Pnivinccs, Oriss^i 
and Assam) and only six remained U* eontinue under S<etu>n 93. How 
ministries in tliose two pniv ims s were foriiusl is dealt w ith in a later etiapter. 
Mr. Amery review/ <1 tlie pro^^^ress <»r eleetions m 1937 and stated how the Con- 
gress won 71 I s< ats, md a majority, but en/tu^di to ^/iv( the Con^^^ress absolute 
majority m T# pri/vmec.s and eontrol in 3 oth/ T'.. He reealhd how a demnled 
Central la3»islatun’ and hov\ the Pn>\ ineiid la^uslatures of Helical. Punjab 
and Sindh, as well as how the Hindu Malta Sablui and the I^ilwTal l*arties and 
the Prinees aer(*pte<l a deelaration of duty to Kmi; and (Vuintrv and argued 
that “tin •SI tin ts wen* a csaiehisivt* answer to the untruthful legend of a 
reluctant India druo^ed into a W ar in w hu ll she had no x oiee.’* Hut Mr. Amery 
fortfets (hat tlie eij»ht jiro\ iiices that sIimhI out from the ministries as 
well as tlie Indian National ( omrress (whieh hr himself deserilw-s as “ b\ 
far th<‘ lari'est. Ix st liaaneed and most ri^jidly tlrilled party or^'ani/.at am in 
India) and the Muslim Leaj,!U(* had deeideii not to eo-oja rate in the war i lTort 
aiul sunly they <ount for imudi more in aeomparisou between th(‘ t wo jrroufis. 
Mr. Amery pr/xseds to praise tlie N’leeroy s Cabmrt . the Indian mendxTs 
thereitf to whom “ init only India but t(n* wb(»Je allie/l eaiise owed a ili-ep 
del)l of ^^rat d udr for ( heir swift ainl resolute dee^sioii toarrest t he orjL^ani/ers ol 
miseliit'f ’’ and t/sl lliat three of tin* members of tin Xheeroy’s lexia-u 

live ( oninil “had idlow/d t ln*mst‘l\ is (o be sxsased by tin* t'motit>iml 
erisis of Mr. (fandhi s fast.’ He ant letpated the \ a*/ roy s answer to the 
“ fortln’mnin^r Non I*arty Defmtation t<> the V'ieero\ and stated tliat “ the 
reekless and ileleatist ai tion of last year made itdilheiilt, indre<l, dan^arous 
((» eonsider aii\ eoneessions for Mr, tiamihi in the abstoee of tin* ‘most 
<’\j)licit assuriiiu’e.s and etleeti\e ^^uariintees ol a <*<flnplet(* elian^e of attitude 
amon;»st ihosi* v\ ho* hav e brtm^dit 'no imH*li uiihap)>mess in India and mioht 
still eiulaii^a r tin* entire .Allasl eausc m thos/* future ojienitioiis vviiieh must be 
basixl on India.’ 

SjHakin^^ of a wav out of tlie deailkx k .Mr. Amery suo;,a"’'t<*d that “sonn- 
form of eonst itut ion otlier than the British which <*i>uld <»nlv suit a homoge- 
neous (sMintrv, shoukl lx* explored siuh as that ot Swit /-erlainl where its tliree 
races iivt* in hafijiy unitv.” In other words, he |)lumps for tixed Kx(‘eutive. 

It is sur|»risin^' that Mr. .Vmery sliouhl repeat an imputation nuwh* to 
ihuidhi that he had eharae(<*ri/tsl the ( ri|»ps’ projxisaKas “a }X)stdate<i cheque 
on a falling; Imnk ’ without pausiiijir to verify tin* oriom of the plirase. This 
phrase was eoinetl by Werkly (Delhi) where it assunuxl the form of a 

postdated ehetpie on a crashing Imnk. This version spread from lip to lip 
and was re[>eated by Ministers ami was e/ipied by H. A . Alexander in his 
“ India siina* C ripjis *’ Init ultimately exposeci by him as wholly false. It 
is relevant to the issm* .state that Cripps has never made the statement. 
Finally he dealt w ith his roup d'etat. If lie eom|>areil Gandhi to Hitler in his 
Octol>er 1942 , speindi. he now refers to Gandhi a^iinasthe *'Grey Emiaenee"' 
of India r^^allin^ the <*ombinatiou in one |M*rson Father Josefdi de Tramblay 
of a devout mystic with an unsirrupulous |>olitical adv iser who helfvetl Cardinal 
Richlieii to keep Eun>t>e distract^ by a generation of disastrous war. If 
Father J<vseph walkt'd Imrefooted from Sfiain to Italy and back barefooted^ 
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nm\ a distant aimlojyy brtwt^n thr two ^rat tnfMJ» Imt then!'* it 
for if ttw tmr pkyrd the [•kart tjf ao imfbt^ni}miou^ [K>htimi advivrr, 
the other Iwn uiufonrily adniirttl by frietid and foe for hn* itnfadirtj^ 
vcraeitv, int<*^ity ami fmdntv of eharaeter. ^ 

5lr. Ainerv o<Miclud<'i% tiK with an uultrrH't denuMO^tratton o! 

Con^r^'. ^sonlt and re>jKmfiih»ht\ for tlis<mler% Ivy stating 

“ If there art' momlvcrs who Imviiv^ sitiulirti the Wlntc l*a}>rr. ran 
still ladirvr that a rrally non-vit>lrnt im^arinent of national protriit was 
ail tivvt was rvrr intrudtxl or that Mr. Couuihi caiuu>t hn\ r anv illusions 
as to the natun' t*f thr rontlai^ut ion which hr was tirtcrniimxi to spread 
all o\ »*r Itwlia. I huM' really iH>thin^ f«» sav tt> them nor is there anyhtiiiji; 
1 can say to thos< who an-stiil prtpart'ti tt» arj^itc that a «H*ntvntmtc<l 
■ and skdh^i attack uj'<‘n v ital st'^'tops tif slrafti»ic#i «s»rhnuinic«tnms am! 
u{»<»n all iiovf rnnicnt VunkiinaTs assiHnatisi as tin y %v<‘rc Indh |>hNSicall\ 
and HI pnhh(‘ isinnate usth the (‘on^n-sv Parts. v%crr nicrcly a sjamtan 
<s»us nuijofrstaf Htu t>t pnhln indijs^iat ton at the arrest t»f {H>pnlar |H»h!tcal 
it twicr^ ' 

Mas in>t th<“ ansarr to this charjijr Ih^ j^n>rn hy the t'onnter HtfitemcMl 
that the uit t Hnt )sln r Its line m India is so wid<*s|>rt ad and so de<*p rootcvl 
(as lui^ht Ih* r\tdrn(sti lo the ilectsion o( flight |>ro\ iners out «»f eleven and 

tvo» l»H»«^»rs! jwrhinal +‘r<»aiu/iit tons (;o/e eupful to non eoaijK'ratc with svar 
effort ( Jhut e.jj tht' arrest of (iaiulhi and his coUeajfnes a spontainatus outburst 
of that freiilie rxlohittal Jt st‘|f e\ er\ here and assunnal the x%iUle'.t uinl nn»st 
hunt ntahh torios » -n o< « isioris Truth is one anl^aal fuul siiu*l(' jwnntrth 
u Inle its Count? rtiot js dou^ile t'ilj,»ral ainl cuts l>oth was \ 

rhou^h m the r \ i;n-nen nar. file White Papir was enouj^di tti siletna 
a vohiin of entu isrn. \t t tln rt' were not waiitiinf erities in Parliann lit and 
the Press ho einrkl not help s.ivuv^ that it earruai no fsunation ulwMit the 
j/uilt 4‘f (iandhi and ni am cas<\ it was an mre*in[>]«'t^’ and ndrucluous d<M'u 
uvi*rit in thill It ernhtHiaal no e* >Mst met iv e proposals to resof\ e t hf' Indum 
iieaili*'<k, the sohitioj, o{ uh?eh not Its orieiri was reallx what mat terr^h fo 
the Allied nations m their pursuit of vietorv 

the ,M iifu hi'sff r iiutiiniuin wrote tm ?nd .Vpril 

A reathriuatfon of the ( ri|»ps plan is n< t enouj^h iMaanise the 
( ripp" j rojiMfsal has tor ile tnne' lM*inj,n faded and there exists a new 
situation with whieh as realists. w<- ha\f to ileal. 

Ih* Ihtilu Hcfald iirplriir*al the iitlitiide of Mr. Ammtv an<l wrote 
Mr AreNTN s spesMh \rsterday was a wearisome rcjMlition uf he\«»ral 
statfHurnts v^hieh tie has made within the past tlirre \rars. Instead of 
ddatme at lfn{.fth on t hes#- time worn themes. Mr \mer\. wi sii|^^esf, 
shoukl stin|ih announee to the House ‘ Mv lontmucs to Iw 

foiUulfal on the phdosopliies of I >r I)<Kdittlr aial Ilf ItariHulo / 

Mr Attlee . Dejnity [*rnnr Mnnstcr. cfuieludcd tin debate saytni? : ' I 

Iw hcvc that men hke liajajLf ipahtchari, Nehru. Jinnah ami ot hcr»» w Ito 

arc real dennw^riits eoiild briritf al>out surh a return Herr the refereiicc to 
iHhkhnJf who pasM'<! away on Feb. Ifl. PM5 only indicates tfie knowlr<li?e 
{KMS4^ss4xl bv the Ih'|itity IVnnc .Minister id the Jiritish Km jure. i»n tin 
[xditical situintimi m India ! ^ 

Noxv we may ap[iri»prmtcly turn raur attention to tlve dc)««tc in tin 
I^vrds ojverud In the Farl of 5iimiitcr, a new comer to the fiehi of Indian 
pohtics w>»i>scNii/mie?i speech, however, on the deflate on the Indian sftufitiim 
i'timpares favourably r ^ with the mrUrtm «pcech of a [veer hk<^ I/ord HfieSl 

* Tbii er>{nf>«rii«n €4 Gamihl l«> Father im deait wttli at Home lent^ in the 

icetMm rtoiinf with the 
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who replifxl to the de)>ate. The iMihle I.orcl re|>eats the reiuiv -iiuule pro}x>si- 
lions placed iMTi^re him and of ** ji^eeiiieat amon^ all the main 

elemc^nts of the Iruiuio |x>puIation/’ It was as if Ills l>»rdship was nmkinir 
out a ease for Hitler to kwji France under his licel.s for all time. 

The deVwite tlmt follow«xi in the Ixirds was more interesting? thougli not 
more helpful aiui two of the sjRxx'hes are j?iven Im Iow in some detsiil. l^ml 
Farini^don (Lalxnir) HjH-akinj? m the House of I>ords durinj? India delwite said 
that tfiere was basis for a$?re<-iiient with tin* Congnss leatlers, many of whose 
iiiniii W'ere the same as the Hritish (ioveminent’s. He dmicsl tlmt Mr. Gandhi 
is a dietiitor or the Gon^n’ess a totalitarian IxkIv. He erilieisixl the Viceroy s 
refusal t4» allow Mr. Uaja^'ojialaehari and other Indian leiulers to see 
Mr. Gandhi, H e su|?^nsted the Hritish (iovi rninent should invite leaders (jf 
all parties to meet m l 4 >ndon * to s<*e whether somethin?? c annot lx* hammered 
out/ “The cooperation of Allied <h»V(Tnm<‘i*ts should Ik* obtained if {jossible. " 

Ijord Samui I said. “ W hen deinoeratie assemblies w ere elix tcxl iindi r 
the |>ro\ isifihs of the (hivemmeiit <»f India Aet with (io\'<Timients res|K>nsibh* 
to them, we, the LilxTal Party, n??arded tin* fac t with the* ?»T(*atest s^itisfa« 
tiou. W'e IcKikcxi ujkui it as Iriumpli for constitutional demoeraey hy far 
the ??reatest that liad come alxuit m any oriental country. W’In ii I visited 
India I formed a vctv lK*ar ojiinion that tlie proviiieijil constitutions were 
work in?? w i th rc*murkahle s ueexsss.” 

(huulhiji wrote a letter on May lit, Piid, to Lord Samuel, in re|)ly to his 
sjK*eeh to the lairds on Ajiril <b IllHL The letter, which was not forwarded 
by the authorities to the fwidre^see, runs as follows : 

I enc’losc*- herewith a cut tin?? from The Hifidu datc'd tlie 8th April 
last, cxuitainin?? Reuter' it summary of ycnir s|K-e<‘h in tlie House of Ixirds, 
durin?? tlie rex'ent dcdiate. Assumin?? tlie correctne ss of the smnniary. I tVel 
iriifK*]led to wTJte this le tter. 

Tlie report distressed me. I was wholly impret>ared for \our uii<{ualifii‘d 
usscKuation witli the one siclcxl and unjustitied state iiu nt ol the ( i<»\ cTnnu id 
of India a??ainst the Con??ress and me. 

You are a philosojiheT and a LilxTal. A plul<»so|)hie mind has always 
iiuaint for me a detaehcxl mind, and libcTaiisni a sympathetic understaiulin;? 
of men and ihin??s. 

As it seems to me*, thcTc is nothin?? m w hat tht‘ (h)\ cTiiinent has said to 
warrant the* eonelusions to which you are re|K»rted to have (‘onu\ 

From the summiiry I sc'leet a fenv of the items which, in my o[uiuon, arc* 
inconsistent with facts. 

1. “ The C*on??ress Party has to a ??reat c‘\lent tlirown over dcxnocratie 

philoscsphv.” 

The C'on??ress iVirty has nc^ver “ tlirown over deincHTatie jihilosophv”. 
lis earc'cr has Ihs u one pro?rressive march tcovards dcxuocTaey. K\ery 
one who subscTilH's to the attamnuxit of the ?roal of lnde|HMulenee tliTou??li 
peaceful and U'??itimute means and pays four annas jH*r year eaji Ix^come its 
memlxr. 

v;. " It shows si»?ns of turnin?? towards totaliUvrianism.” 

You have Ixiscxl your c harge cm the fact tliat the Working Committee 
of the Con?rr<\SvS had control over the late Congress Ministeries. Docs not 
the successful party in the House of Conunons do likewise ? I am afrstid 
even whim democTuc'v has cxmie to full maturity, the fiarties wail bt* running 
elections *^id their managing committees will Ik* ixmlrolling the aetioiLs and 
?K>licies of their members. Individual C'ongressmen did not run elections 
independently of the party nmehinerv. Candidates were official Jy cfiosen 
luid tfiey were hcljxxl by alMjadia Ixxuiers. 
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ur 

Totuhtarmn.*’ to tlir Oxfortl iVn'krt l>»rt nonary ans, 

a party that |>cnu»t^ no nval U>yaltic^ or partir^ *’ "Ti»tah 
tarmn Statr *’ io«*aiiN “ with only tnie jfovrniiui; Itjirty.'' It mmi haxr 
v^4riuv lor it^ \anrtKvn for krH*|nii|» A mriulMT. on thr 

contrary, mjc^y^ ihr sanir frtMxIotn as tin* lV«*’iuirnt. or miv othrr 

nsr*!nl>rr «»f thr VVorkiUif l‘oinmttlt*<*. Thrro arr juirtirs within the ( 
iIm II AI>ov#'‘ aJl thr t'<»n^n’rss rsrhrws \ Mrinix'rv rt'nih’r voluntarN 

oImxI toner. The All India Ct»ni:frrvv ('onnnitW't' ran at any in4»inrnt uttM tif 
the tni’iulwrs of tlir Workiiij* (’oiMmitj;rf' lUitl rlrrt <»thrrs. 

:t “ They (Cimjrrrss MiiHHtrrs) rr**i^U'd (not '!’) In'raus-r they fwni not the 
supjH^rt <*f fhrir Ansrinhln'^, Thry rrMijimi iMvau^r w lnlr dr jurr thr\ 
wrrt* rrs}»onsil»l<‘ to tin ir rh rforatrs dr farta tlirv wt Tc rrsiMinsthlr to thr 
\V i»rkin;^ ( 4»rnmit ti'T t»f thr C on^rrsv aini thr IIi|^'h l yiunuOul. rhat is iu>t 
drnnHTary. That k totaittanaimin. ' 

\ ou Would not lia\4 s^iul thi'v, if you had kn*ovn (hr full facts. Tlir 
dr ;wrr r» s|M*nvjbilit \' of tfir Mmistrrs to thr rl« i't4»ratr was ni>t duinnijiKrd 
in HUN was h\ thrir dr facto rt's|>4»ns»t>iht v to thr ( onj,frrss WorktniJ C'oin 
iui(tr<‘ for thr % rfv sun[»lr and valid reason that thr Working* (Nmnnittre 
d*"ri\ * Its }w*wrr anil |»rrstij’t‘ trom th** \ ct\ rirrtoratr to w lauu thr Ministers 
v\rrr rrs|to»usd»!r. I hr |»r«'sl»;fr that thr ( on^ftrsv enjoys is dur solrly (o its 
s<rv ur of thr iwTsiipIr. As a luattrr of fart tlwr Mmistf rs ronfrnrcal %%iththr 
tornilH Tv ot tliiur partirs in tie ir rrsjw-rtivr assriulilirs and thry trntirM’Hl 
!hi ir ff snntntions with thrsr appnoal. 

itut totalitarianisin is fulK rrprrsrntrfl by ibr (*o\ rrnnu nt . of liutiu 
w Inrh IS rt sjMnissbir to no onr in India. It is A traiTir irony that^i <d)\ rrninrnt 
I'hirb is st4*ejw<i in totalitarnniisin bnnjifH that very rharjfr against thr most 
<h HUHTatM' U«4ly in India. 

4 *' India is*nnha{>pv in that thr bnr party division is thr worst aru 

< ountr\ ran ha\r it is dt\ ision arrortiinj^ to ffdij.fious <'omnuinit irs/' 

Pohtira’ jiartios in India arr not dividr<i arrortiin/;j to rrli|^ious rotnmunn 
tirs, from Its \ «'r\ ('onuuriH'rmrnt I lir t oriiH'rs^s has drld^^^ralrlv rnniiiuni 
H purriy |MibtH‘ai orj'unisat ion. It has hml Hntishrrs and IndMins. inrludinj^ 
1 hrisfian., i*arHis, MusliAis and Ifuidus as Prrsidrnts. Ihr Ijlnral Party 
ot iudiH Is anotiu r (MilitH al orj'uiusatioiL not t»»nu ntion others that arr wliolh 
I joii M’rtanar^. 

That tluT?' arr hIm* rominunal orjjanisat ion« basril on , 

rrh Jon and thry (akt part in fwilitirs. is undoubtiall) trur. Hut that fiwt 
I aniiot sustain thr ratr^'orH aJ statrnif'iit fuadr b\ \ou, 1 <io not wish in an\ 
w a muumiv tfir uuj«>rlanrr of thrsr orjfaiusatHms or thr csaisnlrrablr 
jiart thr\ jday m thr j«»ji(irs of thr rmintrv. Hut I d^* assort (hat thry do not 
r» prrM’Ut thr {xihla'al inuuj of India, It ran Iw* shown (hat lustorirally Ihr 
jHthtiro rt-hj^aais orpirusat ions ar^' tin rrsuit of i?ir il# Idx-ratr ap[>hraHon 
bv (hr (oivrmnirnt of thr 'du idr and rulr jiobry / \\ hrii (hr Hritish 

Jmjarial udhirtirr is totally' withdra%vn. liaba will probal>ly l>r rrprrsrntf‘i| 
M*lrl\ l»v jxditiral partirii <lrawn from all rlassrs an<i rrrrds. 

3. * Thr ( ran claim at first Imrrly more than half Hm* laipuUtiofi 

of Indiii. m thrtr totajUArmri s|urit they chum t«j sja ak for the whole ‘ 

If you mrasurr tlw' rrprr:srntaijvr chiiractrr of tin ( onj^rrsi by thr 
nundwu of mrnil>rrs on the offictal roll, then d df!rs not rrprt*srrit even half 
thr jwipuUtion. I'hr oflicial rnemlirrshrp is iiifimtr^imal f^aiiimrrd to India x 
vast |>4>pulatHitt f»f nearly four hundnsrl millions. The rnroHf*^! mrmlicnihip 
\h'^h only in Hr*iO. Reforr that the (Vmtfrtss was rrprcsrntril hy^ ita All- 
liniia (hmgrrxs (hanmitv wHijm* mrrnlKTs wrtr rtiamly rhrtrd hy vimthmix 
IM ditical axM.M'iat ions . 
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Nevcrthc*!#*HH thi* Coui^i s^ lias far as I know, always claimed to s(H*ak 
the mind of Iiulm, not ev* ii t^xcliidinj^ tht* Pnnct^s. A country under alien 
subjection can only hav<‘ one |K>litiral ^foal, namely, its fn^^dotn from that »ub- 
jr<!tion. And ctmsiderm^^ thiit the Confess has always and j>rcdoriiinaiit}y 
exhibited tiuit spirit of fn^ dom, its clauii to n presciit the w hole of India can 
luurdiv I>e denied. 'Fhat sonn* parties repudiate the Con^^ess d<K*s not dcro- 
jjate from thr <iaini in th#- sense in which it has Yyevn advancetl, 

8. *’ Whf n Mr. (iandhi called iifwai the Hritish (Government to quit 

India, he saul it would Iw* for the ( on^^e-ss to take delivery.’' 

I never said llmt wln n tlie British quitted India. “ the ( oui^Tevs would 
take delivf r) ”, 'lius is that I said in my letUT to H. K. the Viceroy dated 
2ttth February last. 

The (iovernmi qt have evidently i^;iH»red or <nerlooke<i the v« ry mate- 
rial fact that the ( oiq^ress by its Auj'iist Resolution asked nothing for itself. 
All Its demands wt re for tlu* w hoh* people. As you shouhl aware the 
Conj^ess was willing' aiifl {»repare<l for t he (Government mvitinj^ Quaid-I- A‘/.^im 
Jinnah to torm a National (Goverimnuit subject to such aj^riatl mljustmeiits 
us may be necessary for (lie duration of th(‘ war, sueh (iovenmuuii lH‘in»*: 
responsible to a duly elca ted Assembly. Bein^ isolatisl from the Working 
(Vmimittee except Shrimafi Sarojmi l)evi 1 do not know its jiresent mind. 
But the ('ommittee is not likeK to have ehan^/ed its mind. ' 

7. “ If this country <‘r ( amida, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa 

or thi' I futed Stati’s had abstuimai from ai tion as the ( onj^^ress in India 
abslaineil . .... .then perhajis the eause of freeshmi eviTywiuTe would hnvi' 
jfonc under. . ^ . It is a jutv that tiie leadiTs of the ( oii^^ress do not realise 

that j?lory is not to Ik- won m India by abandoiimj^^ the eause (»f mankind." 

How can you compart Imlia with ('aiiada and olhf'r Dominions wineh 
arc virtually indejKndent trititK-s, let alone (Great Bnt*im or tlu‘ I'mted 
.States w'liolly iialeptuidf'ht eountrics ? Has India a spark of tin* freedom of 
the type t njoyefl hy tiu countries nametl by you ? 

' , India has y<‘t tt> attain her freialom. Su[>posm^' the Alb<«l powers were 
to lose, and supposm^» furtln r that tin* .Allied iorees were to withdraw* from 
India under military necessity which I do not (*x)K‘ct, tlie countries yon 
name may lose their iiulependenee. But imhap[)y India will In* oblijjetl to 
chanjic masters, if slu* is < \ < n tln n in ln*r defeiua h ss statt*. 

^ Neither ( on^rre ss, nor any other orjj^amsat ion, can possibly kindle mass 
enthusiasm for (he Allietl cause w ithout thepresi'iit possession of Inde|K‘ndence, 
to use your ow n t'\|)ression eitln r de jure or dc facta. Mere pnimisc of 
future irnlept'ndenee cannot work that miracle. 

The cry of "(^uit India" has arisen from a realisation of tin* fact that if Imlia 
is to shouhh r the burden of re preseiitmj», or lijehtiu^ ft»r the cause of mankind, 
she must have the ^low (»f fnedom now . Has a frec/ini^^ man ever been wannetl 
by the j>rt»mis(* of tin- wurmth of sunshine eomiiij:^ at some future date ? 

The j»rcat pit\ is that the rulinj; power distrusts ev erything that the ( on- 
gress docs or savs under my mnuence vvhieli it has suddenly liise'overcil is 
wholly evil. It is tn'et ssarv for a clear understanding tluit you should know 
my cHUinection with tin* (ongress and (’ongressmen. It was in 1035 that 1 
was successful in my attempt to se ver all formal eonneetion with the Congress. 

Then' was no coolness VH*tvvet'n tin* Congress ^Vo^king Committee 
members and myself. But 1 realisci! that I was cramfKKl and so were the 
mcml>crs, whilst I was otheially <a»nnected with the COngress! The growing 
re.strHints which my <'on(*eption of iion-vdoicnrc required from time to time, 
were proving ttx) hani to iK'ur. I felt, therefore, that my inlluence should 
I)e strict I V moral. 
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4n\* 

1 hmi m> miihitiivn. \!y Mtlvsc^rv imt U» ihr tlnnsviulN 

af Tnith and N**n v uvU lu^. as I ha<i tlrfinrtl ainl f^>r prartiraHy thr 

wholr of niv !ifr. Ami I v^itv |KTm»tt<"H(l by fht' trlKov inrinln'm to »^c*n < r 
tW ofln u%I c'^nuirt t*on r\ <^'n to the extent t»f $!n »no up the four nnniii mendn t 

'Hihip. It ttav umierst*HHl lM t>^rt*n that I '‘houKl attrtal tlir nu'etuij^fs i*t 
the \V o rkiM^ ( omnuttrt' <tnK \%hm the nundn'rs riHjiun^i lus' |vreM'!u'e lor 
<'t»n^uHatH*n in iimtfrr> »n\ ojv jn^* IIk* apphration ot \on v toirin r or 
t^unnmnal nnitv\ • 

Sinre that tiinr. 1 liii\r fH't n utudl) uneouun ltd with thr routun* work 
of the Con^rt vs. !Manv nu t tin^*^N <»f inr Worknii;* i'onuiutttv )iHVt\ lin n fun 
taken plaer with«na n»o. Thnr prtH tvvluv^ I Itavr mvti only wlnni tin ^ 
have Ix'en juihlishfvl in tlie iu'w v|»H|N rs. 'Fhr iminlH rs t»l the W orkni).: 

Omnutti^* are iiuh pt lulent iniiuhvl nn n. Thrv t n^^aj^o nn oftt n in pn*U*n)ift'il 
disruvsnrjis |>efor»* they nn i pt in\\inU ler on tin' mtrrjifetat ion ol Non v u»lf'in o 
as apphetl to prt»hhnns arisunt frmn new situations. 

It will lw\ thrrT'f«»rv . nnjuxt t»» tlnnn anti to me to suv that I e\i*r<'ise an \ 
ndfin tn f o\ < r thtnn Utu, i>n(i w hat reason oomnninds. 'Fhe puhlte kimw itow , 
e\fni until <pnte ret^enflv tin* rna|onlv of tin- memlit'rv of tin- Wdrknuf 

( ornnutfre ha\t on sevrial «Ha*aMons rejret<tl m\ ad\ let . 

**s. " Tin \ fiavr not nn rt h ahstaiinti from at tion. hut tiie i on}f^^'^s 
lues d* lilKTiiteK fifot lamed tin formula tiiat it »s wnmi^ t»> In lp tin* Hntisii 
war rHurt In men or nn'in \, and the nn)\ w«irth\ etTort is to resist all war 

with nun \ loh'Ut rrsKtain » In tin- name o| Non vioh net** tin s Ivase hat a 

muvc'inent whuii v\as (hor;olmsid m mans plots hv (he utmost vioionee 
and tin- W hit^- l*a)H r jj^is r'^ «J< iir pr»H>f t»f the e1>mpiied\ ot tin ludtan ( on|;^^rf s-. 
lea/lrrs m the disorde rs. 

d im t harjfo shows to wiiat r\tf nt tin- Hntisli pnhhe has Ina n inishtl h\ 
nnajspnars' stores, ♦is m tie ( *4j\ rrnnent of India (Ttihheation stntennnts hasr 
Iwam torn Irmn tin ir eont» \t and put foj.»et}nT as Jt tin s re made at t>in 
fiine or m th*- sanir- <'ontr\t. 

'Idle ( ons^'Tf ss ts <omfni(ted to Non s iol4 me \<» far as tlie attainiin-fik 
fp-edom Is ( onerrjjf d And to that ond the ( oupP-ss fjas Iwa n st riij»j»hiiji,> iill 
tijrsr tsstuts sears, ie'wfsrr nn|Mrtr<’tl\ it mas 1h-. torxppss Nf»n \ aojenei 
m fu (ion. and I tinnk it hjts < to a ^^rrat extent lint it has never 

minie ari\ prfdr net of war resj'-itanee throiijdi Non s ioh-m t- 1 ould it hast 
minh that <-lann and Inetlup to it, tin- faei' of linlm would hav e iH t-nehanpf d 
arn* the world svould iiast witfe sv^td tlie miniele of orj^iimnd \ loh nee la injf 
'.urt esslnlls met hy ttr^nunsetJ Non ’, nih ma-. 

Hut iiumati nature lias inns here riven (o the full In ifdit wineji full N«ai 
\ lulrif-t «■ dernainls 'f he d 1 st nrKvOn es fimt to>ok idaee ult» r tin- Kth August 
wf fe not due (e> ah\ lo tn^n on tin {)art of tin- < oni.^esH. 'Fhes were due 
♦ titsp N t<i the mfl.im;itor\ af fion of fin- (•o\i ninrent m urp stin^^ ( fUi^tress 
ira^iers tiirfiu^dnaif fn<ifa and liiat at a tmn w,hnii w jes p o, « in ilofcfiejill y wdioMv 
\vri*n|* Tile utmost fiiat ean iw- sa'd is tii/tt ( oni'p-ssnn n or oflnrs Imd not 
nvrTi hii»ii er>ouj»ii m Non vjolenei to l»f pr»»#rf uifwmst a)! f»r<o im at ion . 

It surj^rises me (hat altiroH{.dj \mi Inn » inlmitte-fl tiiat ‘ tins Wlnte 
Pafn r nnsv 1*^ patrnahsm i#ut if is no! so yawNl ns a Mate ilrM umen! 

you have i^^setl yeair sweepmj,? )udj[.;nnnf on fiir streiii'tli of (ha* pajwT. I# 
you WiiajUt rend the \ erv s|iK <^ hes whicdi Hie pa|a r makes p feretn e. \ oti 
will tind there aniplr matermi to show that Hie (iovernment of Iinhn Itad 
not the sh^htfst justdieafum m makiny^ (hose unfortunate arrests on Vujfusf 
dth last and afte* or makmj;? (fif. rhari'rs Hiev fiave i^irou^ffd a^fHinsi lh** 
arrrstrd leaders aftfr tneir meapi raf mn rharjff“s whirh have never i>een 
siftrd m anv miirt of law . 
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0. Mr, (»an<lhi uh witJi an nttc'rly method of fxilitic al 

eontroventy, levyiiiij hbokniail on tlie of imnuin emotions, pity xuh! 
sympathy, by his fust. The (»nly <wiitaf>lc* thing to Mr. (hindhi atK>ut tlu* 
fast was his etidirtg it,'’ 

You tiave iisxsl a strong word to eliaraetensx^ my fast. li, K. the Wvvroy 
has also allowtsl himself tc# use the* same word. You liave |>erhaps the exeuM* 
of ignoranee. He had no sm h excuse for he hiul m\ lette rs Ixd’ore him. 

All I f‘an tell \ (UJ is tiud hasting is an integral part of Satyagralui. It is 
n Satyagrahi’s ultimate weafion. Why should it lx‘ blaekmail when man, 
muier a sense ttf wrong, enu ilies his llesh ? 

Y(>u may not know that Satyugrahj pnvuiers fasted in South Africa 
for the rf‘mo\al of their wrongs ; so they have (hme in India. One fast 
of mine yon know, as I think ymi were then a Cabinet M^ni^t<T, I refer to 
the fast which resulted m tlie alt<TJition pf the decision of llis Majesty s 
(mvernment. ff t he di^^ isitm hud sI^xhI, it would has t* perjietuateti the eurse 
<»f I hitoiit'habilitw The alteration jireveuted the disaster. 

I’he l.ovenimeut of India rorntrtunif/ur aiiiiouiieing my rtt eiU fast, issutsi 
after it had (‘ommeiieetl, aeeusetl me* of has ing undertaken the fast to seeure 
my rt'lease. It svas a wliolly false aeeusation. It was based on a distortion 
of the letter I hiwl written in aiissver to that of tlu* (iovernnumt. That 
letter dated the hth February svas supj)ress<-d at the time svheii the Cinnrnuni- 
t/ut: was issned. 

If you svill study tlie question, I n*fer you to the follissving svhii'h were 
[mblished in the nesvspajx rs. 

My letter to H. K. tlu‘ X’ieeroy dated. Ness X'ear's Fve. 

My lett(‘r dattd, January lit, litpl. 

U. F.’s repl\ dat<*d, January ‘Jo. in 13. 

My letter datetl, Januirry 25, in 13. 

H. K.’s rejily dated, Fehruary 5. in43. 

.My letter dat<sl. February H. ini3. 

• . Sir H. 'I’otteidiarn’s letter date<i February 7. 11*43. 

My re|ily dat<'d February H, 11*43. 

And I do not know from wliere you got tlie impression that I ended tlu* 
fast, for whi<‘h supjHtSiHl aet you give me the ertaiit. If you mean l>y it that 
I eiuUal the fast In fore its time, I would call sueh an ending a disc'rcHlit to me. 
As it was the fast ended on its due date for ss Inch I can <*laim no creslit. 

10. He (luirtl Samuel) eonsidertsl that the negotiations broke di>wn on 
jKiints on which they svould not have broken down had there lx*en any real 
desire on the jiarl of the Congress to come to a settlement.” 

I’hc statement made by the President of the Congress, Maulana Alnil 
Kalam A/xd and Pandit Neliru, who earritni on the [irolonged negotiations. 
I venture to think make it quite eh*ar that no true man could have show n nu>re 
real or greater desire for a settlement. In this <s>nneetion it is w<*ll to re- 
memlw'r that Pandit Nehru was and 1 have no doubt still rerruiins, an intimab* 
friend of Sir StalTord CTi[»ps at whose invitation lu* had come fnuu Allaluibad. 
He eould thendore leave no stone unturned to firing the negotiations to a 
sueeessful issue. The history of the failure lias yet to Ik* written ; w hen it is 
it will Ik* fouiul that the exiuse lay elsewhere tluiii with the (ongress. 

I hope my letter has ^lot wearied \x>u. Truth has In^en overlaul with 
much untruth. If not justice to a gT(*at organisatioiu the i*ause of Truth, 
which is humanity, demands an impxirtial investigation fif the present 
xlistcnifH^r. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sil.) M. K, G.\NbHL 



REACTION IN BRITAIN 


U\ 


Hu" folk»win|r iM^twtNrn i*MiuUuji iiiui tUr iiovrnvtnrtit i»f 

IndiA over the bttrr ^ rrfuviil to forwanl the letter to Ixmi Satviurl ; 


Dear Mr, (iaiHihr. 


Hon^e Ih^pnrtineiit* 

NVvi Delhi, the l^th May, ItliSI 


1 am drsirt^l to arknon letlirr the rrtvij»t of your letter i>f May l.'itli 
enrke»irijff a letter for the Hi^ht Ilou hlr I^^rthSnrnue), I arn to vay that for 
the rt'asons ^hich have Ineu evplaMie^l to you in «n<»lher etuuuetson the 
i»ei\rrnmrnt of Imlin luu e dri lare^l (hat Muir letter eaniiot Ik* forvianleti 

Vmirs sineen lv, 

(SI ) It. IXnTKNTlAM 


IVur S.r Ifa hiini Tottenham. 


Detention Camp, 
1st June, line. 


1 have \ our note of the ?t»lh ultimo eonx rvin^ the i*o\ eminent s ileeisum 
al>out my It tter to the Ht. Hc»n hlr I.onI Samuel. 1 nouhi just like to say 
that llie letter is not jM»litteu| <a»rreN|H»mienee hut it h a eomplamt (*» a 
nn ihIkt <»f the Hoiive of 1.4»n|s pointing' out misrrj^rt'ventat ions into \%hi<'}i he 
Il ls Ik*# n iK'tras etl and uIjh h tlo me an injustiee d he ( •overnnu itl X tleeision 
aniunnts to a han t»n the ortimar\ rijJi'lit Iwdon^ini^ r\eii to n etuiviet of lairrra^t 
<lamainnj:f misrepresentations made alwuit hum Monsoer. 1 HU|rjjest 
that tile deeiMon nlHuit inv h tier to Quaid l•A/am Jinimh is vh*»ll.v umpph 
eahii* to the. letter te> the Dt. Hou hle 1/ord .Samnrh 'rinTeft»re I najuesl 
r» ta>nsideratu»n of the deeisiofi. 

• 1 am 

^ eturs Mnet're!\'. 

(sd ) M K <; \\i)Hr 


I h line I )f part men! . 

• Nr w Delhi, 7tfi June 

Dr ar Mr, (oiraUu, 

1 am rhr< ete#i tr> aekiu)a lrd;fe your lettr r to Sir HM hanl 'rottrnham 
dated Ist June, on tlu' siihpc t id ( do ernnieitrs (ir ( ision n j»ardinji» 

\oi r letter to I>oni .Samuel and to say that ( d>\ ernnn lit rej»r» t tliat tliey rlo 
not see thrir %sa\ to altr r that div ision. 

^'ours siru'erels , 

(Sil ) (ONNW SMITH. 


Section 93 Proiincen In India 

The |woii'rs of (tovernment \< sti€i in the (.osrrnors of rerfam Indian 
pno inees and m the (d>vf rTH»r ot Hiirnm will Ik* n ni wrd hy motions 
ti> 1 k' mos (*#l hv the Seeretarv of State for Intlni, Mr. lK’#r|wdd Arnery, m the 
House of 1 tiinmons after hdtvter. 

Tin pr<K Uoaatirrn umler whieh (tovenarrs asmiiiu‘#i powa rs of le;,rjslid ures 
in MiMlras, |k*nd>ay, the I'mte#! IVt»s niees, the ('^ntrul l^rovnnes itiid Hiimr 
iHilv r# rnam in foree for a |>ernMi of tw# l\r montdvs urdess their eontiiiimrire 
IS afvprovrxi a r#*s#>lufiofi td Imth Houses »d Paritjiirnrrit ami the eurrerit 
jjcrHMi of twelve months expirrs cm April 

A siriiihsir fK#sit»on i sists in tire* case of Hunmi. f>wjng to the Jaf>anei»c 
oc'rujuatMHi of all rxor pt the frontier areas, it rs not jKfssihle for (dirveniinent 
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to he carried on in accordanee with the (iovemrnerit of F^unna Act of 1035. 
The current pc^riml of j>r<x’bfnation under w hich the (jioven»f>r assurnec! f>owers 
by prcK'kniuition expire^» on June 0. 

Whatever view Churchill and Anurv may entertain rc^rtlinu tin- 
jK*rmiinency of the Hritish Kinpirc, o[»inHm abn)ad at any rate is clear on 
Its destiny, Many an Kmpire has flourislicd, j^erowii and broken up '' says 
the New V'ork Daily Sms m art editorial. May ‘ind, lOKi. It is jK>ssil>Ie 
that the Hritish Kmpire is now in its closing years. It is also jHtssible that 
the cluinjjfe from coal to ml as the dnvui|; power of ships marked the lK‘ginnin^» 
of the end. When eoul drove the ships, Britain had stratej^ie eoalm^ stations 
throni^hout the worUl and fi^htini' shi|>s to kei them Hritish. We wish 
the HntLsh Kmpire wi ll,” 

Herrmrd Shaw wljen ask<*d to give liis opinion <»n the Induin deadlock 
(May 1(14*3) statisl that (*andhi should Ik* at once rele ased and those resjKinsi 
ble for his arrest shoidd afH)lo^nse to him for the mental <lef<‘etiveness ot 
Cabinet. That would do wliat is possible to save the Indian situation. ’ 

Kariier, that is, late in Ihaember 1042 in to a (|U('stion from th< 

Hritish Federal Union asking for tiis views on WOrld Fexleration, Mr. shaw 
had said World Federation is far Ixyvond the (‘apar ity of the human rai (* 
at present. The Hritish Commonwealth eoukl not hold its Anu riean Colonies 
and now <*annot hold India. ' 



iHAFIKU XMI 


HlAtTlON IS ISUIA 

(1) Ciovernmeni of indiy Executive 

In I>4>tH|uii the Iruiian h hve I'^instunt l\ hn»H|^»ht up 

Iw^fore Pa^lnitnent iun\ as a ilt lwite and lum as tt resulutuai <»r int« r}»< llatiuu 
Ahnusf exerv v%t‘< k did India h^ire in (lir ffimsanl idth»uijt»h the |iarty that 
ttH*k intrrr'st tii Indian lifTairs had dwtndlni Init to t iinv ur four nuontHTs and 
aHhoiiji»li the \ otiii^ aj^amst (hkvrninuatt nr\ rvitaHliai (he |di« no 

tnrimi of sr^ eiit<a n out ok tUMi mrridm rs td the House i>l i\>mnnuo, 

V\ htir tins is so in lyoudoin it is \traii^*r that in thr I rntral Indian Lej^islaturr . 
thr proldf'in should have attrartcHl so httle atteutnui as it did dunivfcr thr jH^rMni 
tivaf surrf'tahal the Ilomliniv HoMilution. For one thu^f the i onj^rt'ss Farlv 
m tile i < fitriil l-roislaturr had I'^'ivsrti to attriul its mr*«'t June inTtn 
whein rontrarv to l urhrr undrrtakinjfs on the thx^rof thr House fndiiin linnn s 
hiui Imsii sent abnwnl without the previous knouhalpe r»f the Fet;islatur< 
That parts learlers were uih rnuai of the d<'<'tsion tlid not answi r !)i«' entu isin. 
For the rest, the inernlwf’rs that ♦ hose to utleiui and work in the Ta'^slntur* 
In lone l.> or.)pps w hieh ha% e Uo tletiiute iiaticmal point at isAUe with Ihivern 
ment jLrriuips whieh has e forinixl after elrnduin Hither thuii parties whieh 
were in e\isten«v as svnh Ixfore’the eleetnftis in F,*34. '!‘ho IFuise whnh 

should have iiad a thm* vear.terin from NoNfudHr had rrpeat<ai e\trn 

sions whu'h h:i%e ('aiTied it on as nn»re r»r less a nu*nlmnd institution till 
tAni»iistt HMo himI whuh lost all anunution aiul initiative aft«r (irst the 
C oiiitfress Fartv and later the Mushin I,*eajJ!'Ue Fart< luul dehniteh tM asrai to 
atttivd the s;ttinoN In the |»ro\ inr<*s eij^hf out ol the eleven Witnrsse'<i I h* 
resij^ruit ion of tlieir rninistrn s lu the autumn of F.iMU an<l ahhouj^^h fw«4 
these (<>riss44 and Assam) later f«»riin<l mmistrirs a;,fnin Mieli unmstnev, 
ei|ual)y ’»»th tht»r m fh^tlirrc* preoimes that ri inannd orti^miallv unalTeetfd 
(n/unrK . Ihiiijiil*. Mini xuid were in tdlo f v irtinfllv hi f ond< tnnat ion 

of the [iruu tples and |h>Iu v e»t thf‘ Indian National t on;,^r« ss, rr ^MliK ainl 

uni.Tudi^mij,fJs making/ theinsilves the docile fitments <»f (•«»vf rm*rs. who wen 

th< statuto»'\ suUudinates of tin* (ieo ertior to-neral, In elFrt what witli 
j»up{K t ininistru s and what with Soetion ltd. India Iw eame a snnflf pro\ hm i 
uialer the ruh rship e«f the (a ntral Home Mendw-r, Sir Hf ^.minld Maxwt 11 w les 
to<Kk orders from the (»o\ernor (tefural in his quintuple <apiujt\ and who 
initiat<'<i the }>ro^»rj4minrs of aetion required to [*nt <lown the disonh rs and 
the ("on^nress ( >r^*aMi/atM>ri Fuekilv for the Hoii ndw r, rh^r> was the 

IFf rin’e of Indui Aet and the Kiih ri^^rru’v |h*wfrs Vet u* addition to wfneh 
he proniul|Hnati «i a nuiidwT of cudmaiu es whieh haii tf*r etfet t of hrinouti/ uneh r 
thenn in the lirst phire all pubhe meetmi.'’s and r ouft reia es, prt^i esAions and 
purmles, « vhtfations and detfa »nst rat ions Then fatni the l*ress within 
the tspht jLTasp ed the psne<f“r*» of (i<»vertiment . l^»ter < anu' the S|Mre*l 

(Vmrts and sjwrnif p* nalties fjnun ♦•aninj' fo ea|Htal punishme nt and 

tinally i^'Toup rons<*r»pled MrvH'et ei*jinmanfl[e<'r»n}.f of f ats, busses and 

bc>aH, at'^pnsitHui of sjleA and tieklAt and ludls for edbei-s or at r^Hlroiia 

or ciinipifijj i!Tt*uTuK. In fart it as if the <b»ds w dird a feast and c h a(« <| 
in tiif* (winkhn^^ *4 an ^ve. at! (he m-iiaiis of fhe hour bv merely wiiiin^; them. 
It wa» a nrw Om sja, a ,*ew Exfdm, a new NomU-rs, a new ttiiAis, a new 
I>eiito3rtmtaii\y a new JiWihuah aial new am! { hrtaiirlei*^ new 
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and new I*ro[)hets, new Gf^pels arid new Acts of the Apostles and 
finally new' Ejnstles, and a new* H<*velation. Was it all a new' creation from 
S4>me Div'iue hrain or was it only the afKKTy|>hal MTiptures resiisciated from 
their ^ave arul made instinet with a new* life in the valley of the sliadow of 
Death ? The reijfn of w Inc h is the Ixiust of the British assumed a new' 
shape and substance, for whatever was wilh^d l^ecame I^w and when recalci- 
trant Courts Ili^h and F«-<leral, would not M^e eye to eye w ith the Executive, 
W'liat was deeiaet“^l and yivalid by them was within less tlian a w'cek 

validated and marie legal, opr-rating with retn>sp<?etive r ffeet ! The right of 
a|>fM»al against Death senteiwe was sought to Ik‘ Uiken away and only' a country’- 
wide agitation resultfxl tinally in the grant c»f Hevision [Kiwers to Sjiecia! 
Tribunals. Tie reai’tioii of the Govf rnment of India forms a tale of w w 
distressing aliki* to the Magistrate and the ai< us<sl, wholly confusing to the 
emistitutional lawyers of the laud and altc>grther perplexing to the jK>litieiaas 
of the day , 

The (hivernment of Iiuiin Hcsf>lution dated Kth August, the very' day the 
|{oriibay Kev»lutif>n of the Cfjngress was passrsl, marks the ojaning of the 
< Hiufiaign by’ (Government if we exclude the warrants prepiinxi for the 
iiK‘mlars of the Working Cornmittet' and the provincial leaders, and the 
|)re|mraiions made in the Ahmeriiiagar Fort one month f)reviousIv. The Press 
nstrictions regarding the iiuirlents relating to disonliTs and the jilaee of 
contineruent of the rnemlMTs of the Working Committee give a foretaste of 
the verity of tlu* stejis that were to follow . 

The Ontral I/Cgislature met just live wer^ks after the arrests following 
the Bomhay Hesolntion, the Assembly having met on tlie 15th ScptemlxT 
while the C’oun<‘il of .State met a w'^'^ k later. In fact, I’arliaineiit in England 
and the Central I.*<*gislature met almost simultaneously as if by a pre-arrauge- 
iiK’iit. To l)c more precise, Parliament had nu t just on the#e\ e of the sittings 
of th<* two Houses in India. A summary' of tlu' India Home Mcrnlier’s 
speech .show'i‘<l a certain balance and freeilom from that extruvaganee and 
<’XHggeration wIik’Ii efiaraeteri/xd his later speeches as w<dl as those of the 
SriTctary i»f State for India and his I’lider Seeretary in London. 

* 

On the I lasis of all the information at [iresent available, we cannot 
absolve th<' Congress from res|K>nsibilitv for these very grave events,’' deolarcxl 
Sir Begiuuld Maxwell, Home Memln'r, in the C'entral Ass<‘mbly moving 
consideration of the presi'iit situation in the eounlrv. 

Sir Heginakl «‘stimattHl the total damage done during the disturbances 
so far as well o\ er a erore of riipi es and dwelt on certain special asjiccts of 
the disturlianccs, which, he |H>int(xl out, were inconsistent with the theory 
that these disturbances were spontainsnis outbursts arising out of the arrests 
of Congress leaders. He enumerate<l points which in his view supplied 
e\ idenee of prt‘vious organisation having the most sinister possible motives. 

To-day tlie Home Memln'r went on, ** althougli many terrible things 
have hnjijH'mxl, control has Ikhui established almost cverywliere and the 
<*ountry' as a whole is quiet ; and altliough this suicidal movement is not vet 
fliuilly qnelhxl. wc can feci some justifiable eonfidence in our [lowcr to deal 
with any sitiuition that may yet arise. 

Tlierc arc some who charge (Government with ovcrliastiness in taking 
action when they did. The answer is that lia<i (Government given op|>ortuivity’ 
for thret" 6r four wtx'ks more of C'ongress pnipaganda of the kind tliat was 
then in pn>gTess, it is very doubtful if this rebellion could have l>een quelled 
without \Trv much more destruction than has now taken place. 



REACmON IN INDIA 


i4^ 

' VVh^t has hapjxJiKi »s had rnou#rh ; luit drtay im^ht havr »»uaJd iiu 
tlisastrr h»r thr v^hoir cd thtj* nuudry . 

Th«w art* thtisr. '^ho ?t»y that rt*j»rrsMt>n is nt»t thr* ri^^id murx! v 

jwui tiiat in t»nJrr ti» rt*^st<trt' jH'ttcc, »te|>s shtHikl In* tnkni to ridrasc* all thon* 
havr Inna riuhui^'rrjn^j the* esamtry's dch nors aiui put tiu in ui a jh^sjIu n 
to coiidiK't t!u' fiirthrr war cfTnrt of India, 

“Tlud ss, I think, the umi<*rlymj» si|^nru'anct* of sornrof thr anuiulnu nfs 
tlmf havt iM'tn tahitd. Well Sir, the {xfiMtam of this (io\« riuiu nt has Us h 
mmlr rlrstr m the <*t>t«murti(yur to ^hyi'h I lui\r alrrady rnh rn <l aiul then 
iiltir that I lan add to it, 

"*Onr thiin^ quite plain is that with an cnniiy at our j,:ates and anotlM r 
riumv within tluin the prime duty of this (kivernmeid is to uiuto the haroi 
that has Iksui done us MM»n as [>«*ssihlr and t») put thys rountr\ m a state ol 
defrius' aijiunst l>oth. • 

’‘The fuctun- VI huh ! have Inyii isvfiqvtllni to plare }»*1\>rr (hr Mou^e 
IS oiir that Mill no sutiNlartion to tlniikuijL! |Hst}>|«' or t*» thosr who an 

jraKuis of this isuintrv s honour and rrputr\ 

They Mill rrj^t t tlir <*rcy of <ir-stnn tion, tlir wastr of Indian Ijvis and 
pro|M*rt\ thin|:s tiiut i an <ad\ hrin|,» |o\s ami hanlship to Indians theiivsrhrv 
rhrv Mill n^rrt tint thr tor* as tliat should h/iv»* IwfH Im inj,» the rnrmv 
at our should hiivt' In'rn di\f rt»s| tt» (lie task »»! quelhno an atteiupttd 

rnti rnal rrvolutn»n. 

”T{ie\ Mill rroff I that, Mjth Indian s»»hhers repute never standuiit hqdn r 
tn the Merld ; with \ n forv druMiiu' r\«*r nearer anti Mitli it t h* pronused 

fuitilinent nf India s iMj^'hest iln aihs ; tuir ((tdilK al purl v . ton. its oa ti eiitls. 

sh<*ul<i im\ »' s<a n([rd toaetsj^td' siilxUai^fe as a means i»f erd(«rrintr It s clemands, 
rriifanlle' * of the help thrrf hy pivtn to the rnriiiv. 

’ 1 have U ieiW now jjivin ivarnm^t in this House of t luMlunjift r of arouvuij^ 
the }>a^sionv, ♦>( the exntahle musses thmu^di irrespdnsihle ;q»itu!ioin 

'rh(‘se r^. l ists uiTonl more than sutin ienf just ifieat hui tor the prf ventur 
art Jon takt ii hv ( .o\ i rnnu nl m the past, h»r vihuh we have of(»’fi Iw'hi 
at ta< ked . 

I'hf V shou hoM n af^is th< p« rd m tins eountrv' of unleashjnj» the forees 

i»t iltsorder uimI how qim klv, w (h ii that is done, (he reii'ii of hoolj^nimsfn 

alu.ivs hit* Jil and Matting' for its opjwsrtumtv tends to < stalihsfi itself, so 
tluit r.o man s |itr or pro|M‘rtv is sale. 

Nou that the* dant^f r has iM isarie apparent to all it is, I am sure tin * 
House- wdl at^n <*, riot onK for (government hut for all who wish to save the 
eountrv fr»>m vi rv terrdile danjjjer t<#df tiirate th# tnsehrs, at whatev* r (aTHonal 
saerdire. to tfie (ask of jneihllisi/ij^' thr a'ietjve help of (hr pe»q*h thejmahrs m 

prevf utur;; further a< ts <d v loh-ma^ ami disorde r. 

It js not enouj/h to fsaidemn tfiese thuuN *ke ahs(ra< t it n. f<*r evar\ 
(iti/en tf* Si f' that thrv ilo not liajqHin 

F-arher ui his sjwefdi the Home M<-rida*r made lolhovjiijf points : 

*'Thr .Muslim ee»mmuml\ arid the Seheiltilttj < asirs have as a wlndr stoi d 
eiderelv ah**»f freun the disturiaun i s. 

"One of the fn^didt^^hfs of (he sitmitnm luu! Iwa ii the manner in uhn h 
not (udv the poh'i e «>}! whom the di'aiiliest attaekfi usually felh huf ail fank-* 
of Ciovernmenf vrvants even thr hurnhlest had m (he eounfry as 
n whok‘ and done thinr duty m fare ed all attempts in sul>vrrt e^r 

terror isr thefu. 

VVe n\mil m * fory» I (Jwwm* wIm» bivr j^ivni tlw ir h\<'n m tht rxcrutnui 
id tiiTJr diiU and may MrJI e lairn, tiura llwf knalty of all rliykwifc cil (iiivmi- 
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iiient M?rvaut*4 hm jirovcfi tJieir faith in the administration that they have 
served so well/’ (etKieTs). 

‘‘Another soureeof erieoura^crnent had been the steadiness of the countrs' 
as a whole, not withstand inj;f the inconvenience and loss caused to the general 
fMipulation l>y th(*se widespread disturbances. 

“ VVlifit I wduld eriipliasise is that this rno\ement cunnot in any true 
sense Im* des<'rdM*d as a jKsjple's iiiovcrnent, The‘ whole thing is enginetreil 
and not sjxuitarieous. There im* already ene’ouraging signs of a revulsion of 
|»ublic opinion against ttie rnadnetts of the past wt^eks and cases tiavc come to 
notice in whuh the villagers themselves have inierveneti to prevent damage 
i<i public jfrofM rty. Hut until the malign inlluenet^s that liave Ixvn at v^ork 
have In'i u fully er»unteract<sl. the eountry eannot feel safe from further 
atternf>ts to disturb tin* life of the pe^>|>le." 

(iiving figures the H<>ine Meinlw r said ^ ' A very large numt)cr of t>oliee 
men have Ixcn injureil whiK* ni are reportixl so fur to haw lK*en killed. These 
nielude a numlK-r of brutal murders, in some eases t>f unariiuxi jH)lieemen. 

**lri addition to the pohee there was a very wide use of trooj)s, British 
and Indian, in aid of the eivil jH)\ver. In no less than sixty plaees, tr(K>ps 
ucre < alled out. while on a nurnlMT of oeeasions they stinxl by. 

“I'hese forees hav(‘ not lav n used to op<*n fir(‘ on erowds engaged in peace ful 
nr l<‘gitimate political demonstrations. Had that Iwen th<‘ ease the vvonl 
n*pressiou " that we so often h(‘ur might liavt* had some application. Hut 
in disvirders of tlie kind that have oeeiirred, the mobs or gangs of [htsohn 
engaged in salK)tage wen* in every ease th<* aggressors. 

“It has alnauly Ixtn made elf^ar in the GovcTiiinent comrnuuupir of 
-Vugust H that the purpose of (iovt^rnment is prev<‘ntiv(’ rather than punitive 
and this is (lie prim iple tliat has gownuxl and will govern our action. Com- 
plaints of tlu* Use of ('xe<*ssi\ <• fore<' have no real mramng in siluatifuis such as 
tliose with which the [)oli<‘e have had to deal. It (aiinot be expected of 
a .small l»arid of [>olu*e <*onfronted by a threatening mob that they s)u)uld mak(‘ 
VifiUhemat ieal eakailat ions of tlu‘ precise amount of fore<- nee(*ssary to dispersi' 
it. We have to think of iik ii doing their duty in the faei* of daily and even 
hourly tiunger to their hv(\s. men charged with respohsibilily for the protection 
i»f vital eommuniealions. 

“Hesitntion at these moments wtnild mean that they were ovi‘rvvheImeil 
i{r that the mob would attain its object. Their first concern is to take cfTeetive 
action and it is their duty to do so. 

“Cases will no doubt be quoted in which it is alleged that force v\as used 
with no such provxK'ation. 1 would ivsk Ilou'ble Memlx'rs to he sure tliat 
Mich stories are well v'crificd InTorc they give currency to them. If, however, 
any vSueh act has (H’cumxl anywhere it is a breach of discipline with which the 
IVivincial Ciovernments and the oflicers in command of their forces arc as 
much ctinct'rncd as any membt'r of the public. I would, therefore, deprecate 
any swcx'ping allegations as regards the cimduet of the police at a time when 
fhe whole eountry owes so inueli to their courage and steadfastness. 

“The proper course in such cases will be to bring the allegations, if they 
are well authenticattxl to the notice of the authorities immediately responsible 
for the discipline of their forces, and it can be assumed that, if satlsficxl, 
they will do what is propel. But it is putting an entirely wrong peni[>eetiv'e 
on the matter to lavish sympathy on those w’ho have brought on thenisch es 
t he conseq^uences of their own aggression and to attempt to pift the police or 
other (iov^nment forces on their defence whenever they hav'e found it 
necessary in the circumstances of the emergency to use force in the exertion 
of their duty/’ 
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Replyitiif to qurNtKHi : *' W 1 h» ii> Uvr iheisc ciiTwmirr^. 

tiie Hoiue MriulH*r viiul : 

Attrnipts Imivc itviiicir <UKt w ill «h» iUnit»t omtuuw to W 
to rxoiirmtr thr 1 oi^iprcshs Ir^uU^rst or to r«'|irt'iMrut tlmt vr^'vut v\rui\ 
ar*' !u*t thr vnitct»iur t>f tlu' moxiOunit sit«c(u>iUHl In tljr All 

itnita i C oiniiut iit lJ«4ulw4\ . The tenuN the rrM»U*tw>n 

which they tlicn jmvMxi iur such that they ran hanilv UiMlaHu resja^UM 
hility ft>r liny cvi uls that foikiWini it, Uyt ajitirt fnvm that it is im|Hnsi 
hlc to jntrrprt't thr uttcranco of the ( <*n^rsv Irjitlrrs thriusrlv rs r\r« 
on the assumption that they knew iiiul approvcil of \ias hkt h 

to tna ur 

‘"After n h rnn^ to thi i nf thr Mmiras (ItKrrnmrtii uhu h 

ftuhiishni thi' itiMruriiatks Kimni hy inr Afulhra /Vik oa mi ( i 'mnmitUt 

thr Homr Slrtnt^r »itid : /' It nuty saai t}nit thrrr m no* pruitf (hat thr Mr huJirtin.% 
( urry (hr auihftnty i/J' ('fOii^rrM-s itr (hr (*ofiji*rt sM tnuirfM, aithott^h they /uo/riv 
tu </i/ .f(i. I hi*\t\ hoUf \ < r. rlsralirrr hftni|j'iiit out the that thr tu ts ot 

salis>ta;;r that ha\ 4' (h rurml < ouUI hot hnv t* Im i n plunn(*st in n ruoimuU aiui 
rlrar r\i*i<m i’ i»t prr\ uais ori»anisathm WhatrVi r part the ( on^^rt'ss 
Irailrrs ma\ ha\r takr n in thr actual work of tins t>rf:anivil ion. it is ini{H^ssii»lr 
to IfH'luna tor a nioinnit in tlir hj^ftit of tlicur own utterances tliat they wets 
ifpiorant o( its cvistriirr <*r that ttn ir plans liui not lontcmplalc that it wotikl 
h his'ivolit into pla\ wtn n thev launchctl (heir mass mov ement . 

“! am not at prevent prepared to vuy whrnee this or^^nm/4*t »on 
eifi-vv its inspiration. l! \s \\\ 1k' our husnu ss to Inal out nntre of vUiat 
H# do not vrt know , lint if aus tiouht* r» nuunetl us tij (lie identitv 
• >( ( oneress with th< s( ’dist urhunct's it eould t asily Iw* removial hv 
uuotini’ tin* vsTv num< foils uistuiuf s m whieh known ( on^Tcssim n, 
(sart n uiarl \ . m Itjiar havi* Iwen ohservtal <*[M nK melting m«>hs to v M>jt tiee 
ciiid salMfta^fe ; w Ink rn.inv oth'Ts went nnd* rj^^Toimd imini diateh after tin 
liondmy inert mo and have rs nuoned flu n for rr as»>tis U st kinovn to 
lln inselv <'s. ( )n the basis o! ail tin* mlorination at pres4>nt av itilahle, th^'iw*- 

lore, W »• laiiiWit absolve the ( ofn^ffe >> troin r* s| m nisibiht \ for tins?* Very 
i^^'rav e r*va’nls." • 

I’lie Il<Hn«' Mtunlw r i ha lan d that on the basis id* all the mfiuinution 
tin n Hvailaidc he eould not abM*lve the ( oiufrrss fnan res)H*nsibilit y fe»r 
fliev jjfntve events whieh im < urre<l Mint thehth «tf Vuj*uvt. I |e t st nnnt eti tin 
toli ' tiaruauft don« tiurin^ the disfnrhames til! tin ri us a w holt at a erttft «d 
fUjHo s and I'oinbatt ti lie- vtrw that the disturbain^ s ur ff* s pi mt ain't nis 
lb fmtk jtridt eo t r hav ing' rrstoreti order out of < hints It wouhl hav e iw en 
mhniteiy worse In said, if inori^ tlint* hus laa t» jpvtn to tin < onf.fr ess, He 
tlfo |>ly rfy;Tt fte<i the t»t tlcslnn tioii . uinl tin wasti of Induiii hie and 

proji^rty, thuii»s that etnild i>niy hnnj' loss and fi rff'diip to Indians th»no 
selvf's He jiwnnted »*nt tlmt t ln*|[,Musiiin eonunuiotv am] tlie S* lii'ilnlf a! C Vistes 
hud ii\ a wlntle stosni entirely ulofd fftun the disl urbanros and repncid ovar 
the fact that not onlv the Ihihcc hut ulvo «I1 the ranks of (r<of mment luni n% 
a whole hrm and h ut their liutN in all divpules to baffh* or terroriw 

thrrn. Ne*t a f«*w ifava* tfn if lives m f \c<*ijfion of their duty- He 
wricofin sii.f!ts of revulsion of jHjIdir opiiuon atfainvt the fiiadtiess of the 
jifcviou^ weeks and eases Im^i come to hiii notU'C lit which the vdlaf^crs them 
selves Imd intrrv ainai to pnvrnt to puhln* life and prt*|K'rty, In 

no lesx than Hi piares were mUed euit w hile m u number of cusmt-* Ifiey 

sUkicI by. llnyv had not l«:e?i UW'ci to fire on < nmds #/f |K-aceful ami leiJito 
iiiiite fM>liticui dcio nmv. But uriy particular instamx’ o( of rxium* 

vive func Jm* woukl rrgjuti ik% a lirrach of tinvciphne oxor whn h the 
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(»overnin<^nt#» t}if“riiM‘Iv»*s would Ik* as nuirh as aiiv ineriilier of tho 

puldic. 

The debate was su<-h that eertaiii jM>iiits refjuired elearini;? up. It was 
one sided and therefore, uideeisioiv was inevitable in that the trial so to sjK^ak 
liefore the ly ^^jslattire, took jilaec in aW/dinof the ac eus^Hl. The absence of 
the Coni^ess mr-nilKTs xaadi* it easy for (iovt rnnu-nt to make statements 
which went uiu halleii^ed. For iiistanee, tluTc was the rcfen*nee to the 
Madras (*o\ minH iit's issue press note <»n *Jtdh Au^just, rejjartliiijtj 

wliat they alle^jjed to Ih‘ the Andhra JVi/vineial (*onfn*t‘ss Corurnit tee’s iitstrue- 
tions. Here is the Prenn Satr : 

It has iH-en statid more than oiiee that the jittai ks upon (iov em- 
inent and railway property, ateornpanied by arson aiui other vit>Ien<*e, 
which have o<‘eurre<l in ftdTereiit jilaces thn)Uj;hout the pn^sidenev 
wi re the wsirk of l<K'al hiM»Ii^nins and could never lia\ i* Ik^cii saiictituied 
by the Conj^ress leaders, (iovernnient )ui\e in th< ir jM>ss<*ssion dtx'U* 
ineiits which prt)\e : 

1 hat the instructions issued by tlie Andhra Provincial t’on^Tcss 
contained a list ot incthtxls by which the ( i\'j| I)isol)e<li<*nce (‘anipaiffn 
was to Ik‘ <’ontlu<*teii and that this list im*Iud(‘d am(»n^ otiur acti\ifies, 
euttui)^ of t<*l<'phone and telegraph wires : n nio\ aI of rails and demoli- 
tion of bri<l|,jcs ; pullinj^^ alarm ehuins m trams and travi llmi; in trains 
without tiekets; visitin|» j>oiicc and other (lONernment otliecs and 
lor<'in^ ( »o\ <*rnin«‘nt stTvants to rcsijtrn their jobs; i^rijanisnijj; liartals ; 
or^anism^ pickidmj^ t^nldv and nrrark »l< jK>ts ; and imp<dme the 
war etlbrN of (h)vcrnment. 

I hat tin* instructions issiuxl by tiu’ Andhra Pno iiuhal (\)n;;ress 
( onimittce Were prepart'd tt»vvHrtis tlu eiul t>f Jnl\ and tht>se (>f th<' 
lamil Natl Pro\ iiu'ial C oni^css C ommit tt »' beiure Au^nist <1. m Indh 
cases U forc the meetmf,f t»f the All Iiulia ( tanrrt ''s Foinnuttce meeting' 
m Hombay on August 7. 

(iovcrnmt nt have also seen n jatrts t»f a nnmlK r of s|m ta la s madt' 
by otiieials ot Congress C'ommittcf‘s ad\ t>calm»: tin* mllietit»n ttf damap' 
on railway proj>erty, tin* euttin^ ot teh.'jihone and tt'h'^Taph wirt's, aiul 
the destruetam ot other Ciovermnt nt propt rtv. From tht' information 
in their pt)ssessitin (*o\t'rnment ha\e no doubt that thest' instructions 
ori^jinated witli tlic C'on^t'ss Working Committee. 

The pidilte mi^ht wtll ask whether Sir Hc^miald Maxwell liad Indore 
him th<* lull information that Mr. Amery Jiatl a eouph' «»f <la\'s earlier than 
himself. If so, on emi^ht ask whether it was fair that he slitnild not havt' 
slaltal on the I5th SeplemtHT what Mr. Amery hmi Ihou^dit it fair to state in 
his siH't eh in the Commons published in India lui the 1 itii Septendnr, namely : 

It says tiiat rails should not Ix' rrmo\'o<i and that tin re sluuild l>e no danjtjer 
to life.” Hut even more astonishing is Sir Mahommtal (hismarrs ehar^^i s in 
this Ix half a wei k later, in spite of Amery’s tH»m*etion, and the most astonish- 
fealim* t>f the delmte was that there was not tuie amonj,; the Honourable 
Memlars of the Fp|H‘r House to put txco and hvo tojafetlier and ask why 
C*<>veriuncnt made it Oirtr aiul not /iwr. Thev chiuKI have tjuotci:! Ainery’s 
afon^said answer to Mr. Jdaxton ilmi askevl Sir Malioimmai why he was 
mdul^ying in suppressw irri in lus statement as the leader of the I p|x*r 
House, the Citn ernment publiciition, Conj^Tes.s Ues|K>ns*bihty for the 
Disturlvancos ” it is slattnl on jvagt' 20 : ‘ it will sulfiee here to mention 
that although the removal of rails was in these instnietions sj>ccitieally 
lorbidden, this Ivan was srgiidicfintiy raised by a wTittea ainendment imim** 
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dmtrfy tl»r t}u^ UH»k , ' \\ ho thr tmn k iuH 

nor is the JiiuriHiuij! cirvular puhliNluHl in tluit jmUliriition. 
Gumiht in ht\ reply datixl K’ith July. to the iho tmiurnt piihheiitHHi 
** ( R<rHjK>r»sit»iijt y for the Ih'sturlMiiu'x**'. " : 

“ill. Tlirn e<nms th«' Andhra i irrtdiir. I uoist rt'ijlini it an 
forindden jEmmnd h>r me masmurh ] knew nothing: ulniut it 
mv am^st. TlnTeforf I ran only <N»nuiirnt on if with rrMTVr, Sut»j»e! 
to that raution 1 roiivkhr thr iltKniinrn^ to In* luirudevs on (hr whole, 
Thi^ its jfovrnnno rlauvr ; s 

‘Thr %% hol«’ nuornunt i> ImjimsiI i^*n non \ tol< iu*f\ Ni» art 
which rontra\rrus these instructions shiuild rvrr Im* umlcrtiikcn , 
All arts of diSidHtiirncf/ ttunnuttrd should l>r o\crt nrvrr o>%f'rt 
* («»p n hut not under rovi r)/ • 

" Thr PstrriithcMs is m t hr- ori^innl. 11vc following warinn|^ is als<t 
tnilKHlird in thr rirrular : 

“ Nun t\ loiir rhaiMV's out of hundrt^t rhiimes arr h»r thr uutu^urii 
(ion of this nuo'rnirnt liv MHhHtnin]i at an early date. |iossddy a few 
htuirs after the iu\xt All India i oii^^Tf v% (onun)tt«’e inei'tin|;» at llonihuy. 
The D t ( s should Is akut and Im ^tiii to net inunrsliatf !y, hut jilease 
take iii^tr that no niovrmmt s(i«»uki Is' lautnhetl or any o\’rrt art 
doite tdl Mahatnuiji dia airs. After all h«' niuy deeidr olhtTHi^r atid you 
wd? Iw rrsjwUlsdil! tor a j^reai unv% arriuited mistake. He readv . 
at one*'. Im' alert, hut h\ ni> lUeiOis acf, * 

As to the ImmI% id the eireidar, I eould n«*! make mysell res|s.n>lble tor 
some of the iteno.. Hut I mu^t refuse to judj*e a thuifj whieh I etimiof corm t, 
f^jS'endlN HI tile ahs< nee of \s hat 1 he ( oinnuttee has to suy on I hf in. itssumuu* 
of rt*urv*‘ Miiil iheein ular is an aut heiif i<- doeumrnt 1 miss in the indirtineht 
the te\t ot ! h<* aWei'i d ” writte n arm ndment riiKiiiit' the Iwitt on 

t hr reinos al o! rads 

.Vnother r(|u.>ilK interest iii|„» and no |» ss im vt usalde stattum rif nifuh' 
h\ Nir Muhamnnul t sman ua-' m rej»ard to >hri Siinkf’nira*i lleo's 
at Mafol wliieh ^^as has* d U|>on a wholly ineorrrt t and pre v rrsr \rrsion 
Mipphetl t » him * 

Mr Nhankarrao lhs». a nu ndn r of ih< ( on^^ress W orking ( om 
iijilti e, w he» has Im“< f» arrrst»t| aiai is inov ilrtamrd sp^ akui^ at Marol 
and (thutlkopar in tin Ihunhay Snhnrlmn Distrirt on the and* 

JtMh of July sanl that he theaijLfhl th«* «'nlr\ of Japan iido thr war sltouht 
(m* an f ill ourajtfeim nt to Indu&fis, who should ami dnh drmr plrasurr 
trmn the sur<s'sv#“s of thr lirnnans/ 

Man\ Iriuhiii;^ ( onjrr»css w<*rk»Ts of tin* liondMix Sulmrhan Ihstrirf 
isHitratiirtett tlir id>\rrim»ent \ ersion and thrs<- eon* radtet lotis wrre pulihslMai 
Hi thr Homlmy i hrvnicU then and tlnre. \\v ^pioie Iwdow the romnieltt of 
a notiildr Ihtdv on tJie d< luitr in (pn slion : 

'Ffa'se Mrfid>rrs of the Kxrnjtnr ( oum d, wh<» i. ill died the 
i'oii^'Tess and held it rrs|M>nsd>le for all the present out hursts of \ adrnrr, 
knew well tliry wrr»' niunuiir from rflt ctivr eouuter atfaeks, Thev 
knrw also that thr\ vserr riUistitiitioiudK irrrsponsddr. EKr the) 
would luiiN r displ^iyefi more restraint and a m nse of n s|>onsihdit \\ 

Airhast at the <‘<»ru»esiiirnres «d repn ssion. whndi Mr. K. i . Nef*|fy sanl 
" mmiusrrfit of M>mr t#f Hi*'* hrutahlir's as^rilird to the Axii^ rowrr*i. * 
thrse meuAirrs s*>uj^dit to r^*aj*r n-^iMUisihdit y hy shifting' it i^n to the 
(’on^jrrs#. 

Sir Sultan Ahrm*d. who dwelt at j^rrat Irnifth on thk jaunt went 
mi far m to my that they ** w*-re awar*^ of the prrjiaratMUia that were 

0 . C. Vfll 
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being v/twie itt tbe rmnu* or on behalf of the C!onpe*s ttw the ^^arious act* 
of sabotage/" We are contidcnt this is a fccki^, baseless charge. If 
the material on which it is based was enoujdi to inmminale the Ctmgreis, 
Clovcmment would have long ago publtsli^ it or prosecuted the k^ers 
concerned in a Court of Law, As a matter of fact when they did 
make use of their nuiterial in the case against Mr, Devadas Gilldhi the 
trying Magistrate dbtntsscd it as utUTly inconclusive. No one can 
my for certainty/’ he said^ “ as to what programme of action Mr. Gandhi 
intend<*d to put forward. Withoat knowing whai this mass movement 
/was to Ilf, it is difhcult to say whether the dcmi>nstratk>m and acts 
^or violence which followed the arrest of the leaders were a part of the 
contemplated mass moveintmt/" As regards Sir SulUu/s plea that the 
corrci’tness of (kivemmcnt’s view is pro vex! ** by the events that have 
hapfiemsl/" he is only licgging the ^question or merely repeating hts 
charge. Mr. Amcry also committed the same mistake when he said that, 
though lie was at>seat from l>elhi wjicii (Government dwided to arrest 
the Congn^s leaders, he realizi^i the wistloin of that decision when 
he saw' with his ow'ii eyes the work of riotous inoVw. He quietly ignores 
the fKjssibility of the Non-vudence being due to or aggravated by indis- 
|,TiBYmatc repression. Yiolent unpremeditated riots [>rompted by a 
nteelini^ of vengeanee are nothing new in iraJia. It is dangerous to make 
tkrtn a justification of suspicion without any conclusive inde])eriderit 
evidence.'' 

It is worthwliile noting >%hat kind, of impression the debate and the 
j>cr*onnel of the Kxeinitive at the C entre matlc n{M>n the public. Sir Chiman- 
lal Setalvml is not only a distiiiguislusl piiVdic Tuan who hatl held high ofiice 
as mendH*r of the liombay Executive Council, but is, as a Liln'ral, the most 
rntnlcrate of nuxlerates, in India and one who nexer spans! the Congress 
for a inoment. His opinion as stated on SefdenilM-r ‘J5th on the situation 
i,s given Ik* low' : 

Some iitteraiu'es of some of the memlx*rs of the exjxandcxi Execu- 
tive Council of the (Governor ‘(General make verx' sorry rea<ling. Sir 
Mahonuxl Csnum wh(*n he was askeil whetlnT*the (Government jm>jK>sed 
to ojK'n negotiations for the formation of a provisional goxTriiment at 
the centre, is rtq»ort<Mi to luive sau! that that was a matter primarily 
f<ir the (G<»veriior-(GcnerHl and His Majesty's (Government/' 

Tbrtmghout this |HTi<Ki India nunained the scene of action of (Government, 
rather than the forum for any s|KKH*hes by (Government's reprf*sentatives. 
Amongst the high (ligiiitaries the Viceroy did not s|>eak till the middle of 
I>«H?cmber (’42) and the (Goveriuirs s|K>ke very little CKX*ask>riaIy, Outside 
the pale of these Provincial Satraps, two military officers s}x>ke both in 
Septcml>er *42. The first was Lt. (General N. M. S. Irwin, Commanding the 
Eastern Army who broadcasting to his tniops of the Eastern Army from 
Cakiitta, said that ^ tliere is nothing ahewi of us in India which need shake 
our conftdenee in the future/" 

One cannot help feeling the exaggerated sense of selfdmportance, the 
wethSit of unrealitv in s|>eaking of “ savii^ India for herself as pa^ of our job"" 
and the sense of undue j^lf^confldence in ^viiig a carte bUmck to hiii troops 
provided a!wa^*s your action is strong enough for the occaakm/" In 
a woard we have a miniature edition of (General Dyer in Lt, General Irwin, 
GencrallSir ArehtbaW Wavcll, then Commander in Chief in India, was howevetr 
more subdued imd sedate. Speaking at a dinner given in his honour in 
N^ew Delhi by British and American correspondents on the morrow of the 
Lt, Gencrar» broadcast he was content to say amooigat otlwar thmga : 



HBACTKHi m mma ui 

^ I am saii&ikd with the dltiiaiiM here, though the dhtitrbaiHM 
while they lasted had a eertain effect on Uie war effort hot the im|iortatit 
thing t* tWt T0,000 rrcruits eonttnoe W come ia every month aiol thm? 
has been no sign whateier of trouble in the army/* 

Jigfcp we may pause for a moment to recall the speeelies of the tiovemori 
<»f l^o^iters. In theur tours for eolleetams and uispeetion. they nuuir 
nuitiettms speeches in which they did not lietitate to empliaske C'ongress 
rrspomibility for the disorders. But the Govefnor of V. I*, amongst itumi all* 
was fiMsst jmmomicoa and aggressi^'e ^ii his views, even as he was retentjes^ 
III hi* admimstration. Addressing a Police (larade at lawn|)ore. the 
Ckivrmor saKl : ** The jKiHce force of this province has already done rjttiC' 

fnrjly well ; I will supfiort tliem as far as I ean, Imt want the public also to 
sufiport them anti to eo-ojierate with them tn defeating the 
inaugurated by the CVingress, whteli if it were to siH't'eed, srtmki lie dtsasleout.*' 
*Vnd a<idres%ing later the and men of the Beiuues IhstfK^t poliisp and 

C ivic (Juartls at a iiaraiie held in Benares on the 24th Jaliuar\\ IU43 the I/. P. 
Ck>vem<ir made a rt'ferenet* to his anxiety t»ver the Benares t‘iiivenuty and 

saw! : ' The pliase of of >en \ iolenre lias Kmg since ct^ased . 1 wm very 

hovhhis reganiiiig the jniMtitm of the l‘mversil> which threatened at one 
tone to l>et‘*»tne the ff>eu% «»f the reliellHm. .... I am im»st graleftlt fui(^ .Ihc 
helj) which the rm\erNit\ iiothorities have given to us in re’estahhBhin||aU||i 
inaiiitnirung discipline in the I uiversity/* 

The C»t»vemor «>f HiKar had stnnething euntms to say. Sir T. ii Huther* 
ford sue<"f'«iHle<l to the (i<i\crimmte4if Bihar w>met line m April 1U43 and his 
pmhH'esMjr, it was wmIcIv l]»ehe\fs;h did not satisfy his su|>rriors iti the task 
repression tn his IVovnict. The new Ch>vernot lif'gan by lifting tlie lian 
on the Srarrkliffhi, the Bihnr Daily and eaiu'eUing the security of another 
ncwspajH'f. He some seventeen detenus 4ti areordance with Sir 

MaurNM‘ tfwver's jiidginent calling m iiui^stioii the validity of Rule *ifl of the 
D. I Rules, While blaming the CoiigTess and Bihar for the disturbanceit 
fheCooernor nimle a signulicjuit statement on March gl, Ill4«% presiding over 
the Bihar Provincial W a$ ( oinmittef* : The DmturlmfU'es of August last 

had sliown ttiat Bihar has not lacking m ymmg men with the spirit i*t 

Attack. What was rr<|iiirc<l was to liarness Ituit spirit and direid it int4i 
pri^irr channels/* The statement would tie whollv true and apply rqualtv 
to the rest c»f India. 

It IS noicworthy that while there was so rniirh of detailing aiwl inter 
|M»l!atKm in Parhaineiit catling forth pronounreiiieiits from the Seeretary of 
State and his Fndrr .Vs’is^tary, the Vietwy ufaike »o htUe ami was tianlly m 
piibhe view so far m the disorders w*ere concerned* until he maiir hw annual 
speech at the Fetlrrated (‘luiml«!r of ('onimeree on Ih^'emlaT 17, Hit42. It 
akmy«t kadtetl a% if he tiad given uii the practice of addressing joint nemHMm 
of the iVntral l4egis|iiture. In his Wngtbv speech t*eh>re the Frderatiun, the 
VieeriE>y mmle a survey of the fKiliticai. industrial and war situation, narrated 
the hiatorv' of hts owni effort* without fcmilt to tirmg atwmt an underitanditig 
beiwc?en the varkms groufm and parlie* tn Itidia, ami undertmde dunng the 
ten months* evtensmn ciC hi» term of offi€*e, to make further efideavour* m 
that behalf to the bmt nf hi* ahittty. If Bntaiii atand* committed^ a* the 
Vkscfoy claiiBU, to relmqukhing her autiuwity to »ome one after the war, it 
rmi»l hr to aon^liody ccm*Uttt^ aa the reauit of agit*emefit« Ihset it mean 
that in cane no fuch agreement waa irachcd, no inch trmri*fef would tal^ 
place and Brstam'r ntk ^owld contiiiiie for ever f If on the conlfaryt Briintfi 
wa» aisrmta about the transfer of power, she had only to derJitrr the fael, and 
aff the oaeffietiiig paitacs and would fall into tiiic. The unity nhidh 
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tlic VieeraY 9pok« k not merely a geographical unity or historical identity 
but a psyeiiok>||ical unity of aim and purpose, of method and direction. It. 
tliarefore, requires an objective. Forty erore# of people cannot inarch in 
lutison to reach an undefined or intangible objective. But make the destiiui> 
lion cl«»ar, divest yourself of fxmer and invest it in those to a*hom it must 
dcioend and on whom it must devolve, and all the pell-mell march wlfflbcconie 
ordeily, progressive and united. In all the sunimaiy^ of the pasty and the 
milTey of the fuiurfy there k dot one word which speaks of fnresent readiness 
transfer power but only a profuse downpour of promises unaccompanied 
JlF^tbc least, little readiness to act, to implement and to fulfil. The Viceroy 
would have India believe him when he said that if in the ten months’ time of 
his extension of ofRee, he eouid help to bridge these gulfs which he had spoken 
of he should leave India a happy man. Weeks and months rolled by. The 
Congress Leaders and Gandhi were behind prison bars. Those that wanted 
to establish connection and contact with them were not allowed to Sf*e 
Gandhi — ^ncighter the Hindu Maha Sabha leaders, nor the Metropolitan of 
India, neither ex -Congressmen like C. R. nor the special envoy of the American 
President, Mr. Philitis. No, the Viceroy wanted 'regrets for the past in 
“ sackcloth and ashes^* and assurances for the future with bell, book and candle. 
Until then, no outside force or |mrty might meet Gandhi or the Working 
Committee on whom an ex parte blame luwl been laid. In the midst of all the 
evolutions and involutions which made up the V'iceroy’ssjieeeh there incurred 
one clear fiassagc which might well be remembered by India. Said the Viccn>y : 

“ I have spoken ofteq to you in. my earlier addresses of the import- 
ance of* unity in this country. Geographically India, for practical 
purposes, is one. I would judge it to be as important as it ever was 
in tSie past, nay more important, that we should seek to conserve that 
unity in so far as it may Ik* built up consistently \vith full justice for 
the rights and the legitimate claims of the minorities, whether those 
. minorities be great or small. That that would b<* a desirable aim no 
‘ one, gentlemen, can doubt who tests that projxxsition in terms of foreign 
policy, of tariff policy, of defence policy, of industrial development. 
Can India speak with the authority that she is entitleti to claim, can she 
play her part effectively at international discussions, at discussions w'ith 
the other ports of the Empire if she is to speak with two voices ? Indian 
unity, subject m I have said to full and sufficient provision for the 
minorities, aeaepted as mch by those minorities, is oi great and real 
imjKirtanee if India is to carry the weight wrhich she ought to carry in 
the counsels of the Empire and of the world. But there are hard 
practical issues that have got to l>e faced before any true solution can 
he found. Political opinion in all responsible quarters must discover 
a middle road along which all men of go^will mav march. That indeed 
is tbe difficult but essential task which must be performed if India 
is to achieve the great position we all desire for her. The policy of 
H. M.*a Government in respect of the future status of India is clear 
beyond any question. But the achievement of a particular status 
carries with it heavy obligatiwis. In the modcurn world, whether we 
like it or not, a rea4iness to accept heavy financial burdens, to accept 
liability for defence on whatever scale one’s geographical position 
demani^, at whatever cost ; all those are essential. So many to-day 
found their hopes and their plans on the confident asslunance that the 
post-war world will be a safe world. I sincerely hope that it will be so. 
But if that and is to be achieved, and maintatned, constant vigilance, 
eonstant effort, constant foretlmu^t, will be needed. And lUl that 
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it rdkri^l to what I htkve imt mid al>oitt the xmity of lodk. A 
divided people €mrr\" the weifht that it ought to «wn\ or nmkr 

tit way tn toe world with the tatiie ccmtkleitt expeetaikm of tueeett. 

But equally, mere artilkiai unity, without genume afreeinetii 
between the eomponent partit may well be a danger rather than an 
adfvantage. For fissure* that reveal thcnwelvai under pressure from 
outside are more dangerous than fissures the existenee of whieh ts welb 
ktmwti and can be pnn kled against. It tsotily by undem landing between 
jmrty and party, bt‘tween eomipuiiity and community, undcrvtaiidinf 
that begets trust and csuifidencc. Uiat is liased cm a liberal aceeptanae 
bv tlie parties to it of the historic traditions, the legitimate ehiinii 
of the other to a place in the scheme of thuigs, that there comes that 
• truly welded result w hich is able to stand sliucks^froni w hateter eomer 
of the comfiaM. Is not that result worth working for ? Is it not wwtJi 
some sacrifice, if some sacrtfice must lie its pric^ ? 

A man's word w always judged by his conduct. Tlic Viccrfiy speak* of 
unity, but is it an acadenuV. hyfKithctJcal. ethereal unit y c^allmg froth '*wiitdy* 
vajKmrv', rhctc^nc' ” or ts it a c‘all for csuicihation and coniprotinse, a ready 
adjustabiiity and a healthy spirt! of 'gne and take ' in acTiunpItshitig an 
iininediate, definite, taiigibfe task set to them' to whom the homily miutdmuicd* 
The ahn’-nce of c’o^onbnat ion l>etwren word and dwl, pious pr»> erfuliiea* amt 
practu al programnir has raised suspicions in quarters that were looking to the 
X’leero) , but looking vainly as it turncti out to l>e, for a mdution of the 
dradUa k. W iLs this call for unity a hallueiimtion Iwfore India's eyes, rs^cn 
as the < mj>hasiH on iltvtsmns earlhr was a ttelusion liefore India's rnind ? 
I'liat so pniyhca! a la^litHMan as Sn Hajagojialacdmnar saw in tin* 
plea for uiutN. a trap, and Iweii nuninded by I^>fd Linlithgow's apj>eal 
for unity of the Ix‘g»uid in whieh Tantalus was jninished with ever 

reciHiing waters which c*ould not Ix' rtwhcnl to qiienMi his thirst, was indica- 
tive of the finNsI to whieh the nation was driven, 'fhat the Muslim I^mgiir 
and tht* Hindu Maha .Sabha shinild have read the s|>eeeh in twt> opfioflitr* 
wiiys was but to W exfMM-ti^i. And the ( oiigress was md there ii> sfirak 
out its inirui. • 

In February. the tViitral Assruibly ft»ok ujf the discussion on 

Mr. Neogy's n^sohition movc^l in the pm tons si^ssion urging an inquiry by a 
eommittee of meml^ers of the Houses into allegations of ext's^siica ** <srtn- 
liutt^ti by the jadice and the military in dealing with the * rt^cent disturlmn-* 
ees’ m the I'ountrv. The ILnne Memlier, replying to the delmtc, said ** the 
Loserrirucnt wvnild o[qH>M^ all attempts to place their employe^'** in five dot^k. 
Pubhe servants must lie siipjKirtetl. be said, m all their Icgituimt** actiotis. 
The House he wa» sure w^iukl agree tliat all rmtmgm must l>e suppressed by 
all means available, laiw and Order woukl liecsanr impussible if Cioverimicfit 
servants luid to fai’r an inquiry as pn»pc»sc<l by the reimlutiim. Without a 
tirm ami loyal police aiHi public services (he wnt of the House and similar 
institutKms cfHikl not run.' 

The publicata>ti of the biaiklet on disorrirrs by Government of India 
has a talc to tell, Ciandhis fast began on the lOth February, The 

eorrespotKletice that t»at*ed Iselwcrn him ami the Vieerr»y on the one hand, 
and Wtween him and the Secretary* to CiUivemirNAil of India on ilie other. 
i» highly revemlmg and t* tnenrpnrated m the account of the fast itself. 
Ihuing the pariad of the fait, (»aisdht*» eondltum wa« critical and at lair piatit 
of time, his life was devpatred of. It was at inch a motneni. on the Il^td 
February, IMS, that Ocveminefit eboae to puMkh Uictr liooktel on the 
disorders in the csatnlry. Govcmmeiit wditle hoping for the bei^ were 
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obviiw»ly pKC|>anii^ thr country far the worst for if the worst should huppeii, 
they would need justification for tlwar decision not to release Gandhi and 
the booklet would then furnish the justification as if to say Gandhi played 
for vioicfkce and Gandhi would be hoist with his own petard/’ On the 
marrow of the day of publication^ in the Central Assembly, the President 
ruled out of ordi^ Sardar Sant Singh’s adjournment motion to discuss the 
pubiieatktfi, Hic Chair observed that speeches had been made in this 
very House citing the facts given in the |mmphlei. The publicatian of the 
pamphlet was, therefore, not an urgent matter/’ 

A press note from New Delhi, February 22nd, 1245 says : — 

“ An HO-page lxK>kIet is published today giving facts, whether 
derived from ofiicial documents or otherwise, bearing on the responsibi- 
lity of Mr Gandhi and the Congress * High Command * for the disttir- 
Imnces which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the 
A. I, (\ C* on August 8, 1942.” ** Under the last heading the b^^kJet 

quotes passages from Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s apjx^al after his eseafx* 
fnim jail.” 

The elementary fact that Shri Jaiprakash Narain ha<i not been seeing eye 
to eye with (hiiidht and the Congress and the fact that he was out of view at 
the time of the publication was itself a pr<K>f of the* statement. To seek 
therefore sup|>ort for (iovernment case by quoting aught he might have 
written shows the desperiite limits to which they wert* driven for the support 
of their <»ause. 

The publication in the end, says : ** In the face of all this evidence 

only om* answer can lx* given to the question as tt> whose must lx* the res- 
ponsibility for the mass uprisings and individual mines wliioh have disgraced 
and are still disgracing the fair name of India, that an'N>\er is the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr. (iandhi/’ * 

We may conveniently bring in here a quotation by Mr. Amery from 
• Gandhi, referred to in his sf>eeeh of I4th SeptemlK*r, 1912 in the Commons 
fof the purpose of answering all these logtdher : 

“ Mr. Gandhi says that British rule must come to an end at on<*e, 
that the army must lx* disbanded and India left to anarchy and tliat the 
first step prolxibly would lx* to negt)tiate with Japan against which 
India fck no ill-will at all. 'When it wiis suggested that that was not 
good propaganda in this country or America, he che<*rfully turned it 
round and said the object w'as not anarchy but an ordenxl, stable, 
provisional Government and the maximum of assistance to the allied 
cause.” 

It would have heen^ppraceful to accept the concluding part without seeking 
to vitiate it by quoting passages from earlier statements out of context, 
in any case after they had been su|>ersedeil. 

In the Central Ix^slative Assembly on March 25. 1943 Mr. T. T. Krishna- 
maeliari moved his resolution recommending drastic revision of Ckivenunent s 
policy regarding the treatment of |>olttica] prisoners and detenus and asking 
that members of the Central Legislature should be allowed to visit prisons 
and interview political prisoners with a view to eliminating the ineonvenicnce 
and restrictions impost tin these prisoners. Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member, explaining tlie C^vemment’s attitude said that ” no relaxation of 
restrieti^s imposed on security prisoners detained in c<mnacticm with the 
present movement could at present be ccmiemplated, because the war 
was not yet won. The danger, he said, was still there and the Congress 
movement was not yet dead.” 
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Bdbrr rotieliidmg tim section it wooU be but «x>rrect to gtvr n »utiimiur\ 
of Hie views of mmytt cif the Indian members of Ihr YicennMi Executive Counril 
«MI the pobtioiii sttual 4 ou in India. Spcniking m the U|»}>er lltmse tlie lloii*blr 
Stir Jc^ndm SttijEth mid »o early as on Septemlier 24, (IIH 2 ) 

Let us fors^t the C! 6 tt| 2 rrsii and the l.ea^e. l^t m no imirr wasn 
emotums in vain pursuit of the<irtei« which tiave n^lat um to facts 

Let repreiMriitiitives of l*rmees and Peofiles eimie toiretlier, rt'sohe the 
deadkiek and a unit<xl demaml." 

Reptymg m Di^cember to the atidress of the Indian Mercluints* CliamWr, 
Hcunbav, Hcm’blc Mr. N. K. Sarker siBd • — 

“ A(iart from Iht* grounds of tdeahsm, 1 am fully eon v Hired from 
the experience 1 liavr gathered by niy work in tlie Ciovenunent of 
. both the Provmee and the Centre as also iti the eoiiimeretal fltrW i»f 
the CHmntix' for the* tie^t tiart of my life, that ouf freetiom ts essential, 
so that India may attain lH*r full development in ever) spliere of life.’' 
Stwakitig at Otliiwa on lK*eemlier TJ, Sir A. Hainasaami Mudaltar. 
India’s represf'Htatne on (he Hnttwh War C’ahmet, mid *' Ttie jTi«x>ple of 
India arc keen to liave their {KditHwl status assuft*d ami tliat the differences 
between them arnie fnwi \ anouH \iewjKimts rt*gartlmg the inettKais a herein 
this status can Im^ attaui#*«i ' 

Sir Heginald Ma\arll left h^r I^nidoii on Ma\ l, IU44. lliefe lie iieeanie 
an adviser ’’ to the .Seen tari of .state for India llm rartH r laay hrielt) 
lie rrViewcHl. His jxilitieal U ndeiu les lui\e now liei n r-gisb retl as u eliapter 
of rt*eent History after hi^ long and r eall with inteo^^t hw maii\ 

associatums with Indian adnoni%t ration lie kail lieim ff»r over p quarter of a 
eeniury the €‘m! genms of fhe hun'uueracv . I»ng yeart ago, he was tin* 
i of Kairu Ihstnet when IhMais III Kiura <lev«Hlal«*il tfiat jwirtion 
<»f Gujarat. The lyagntheent work done h\ the (oipirat V i\ i iintlt r the 
haulernhip of .Surtlar Fntt I ha*. lK*rii ileserdwd in ait ajqH ridix in the History 
of the Cmlgr*^H ’ \ <»l 1 rhe (dijarat V, i' i\ toi»k awnv all mitiatne from 
ituvemnunt ami di>tnhut4'd help !*> the tune of a erore anti half to 

the ptxijjh' aflet At Uu** lime (inlH) the Viix^mv went to (oi|arat 

msfieet the an-a alTei t«Hl d»\ Ikwal and Mr. Matswell iiiftmiietl the C ongress 
workers timt they staHild n**! make aiiv tsaiiplainl (i» fiie Vieiro. Umt if 
thev hml anvthin^ to vsu it vinnitfl la* woil Ihraigh him. The matter was 
nqajrtnl t*> the Sartlar and he adviiM*il them to gtt tia* tinier in writing. 
Mr. Maxwell, lM>wever, refu%ed to <^»itttnit Ins iiistrtn iutiis to ptiiK*r. Tliereu|Min‘ 
the repn^M'iitation mmie to the Viceroy emlajdietl ihm fmrtieuUr faet ainongst 
other matters in its etmtints. The Vieen>\ visitinl numeniUH eriitns and 
was simwTi round by liaigress workers ami the m^t liaiwlMmir rompliment 
wiis r>a*d in wntnig to the relief work then orgainsisifc 

Mr. Maxwell iKcame one of the two ( miumssioriers m lliW (aloiig with 
Mr, Bnamifiekl) to into the questaui of the resetllemint «if liardoh ami 
ChtjfTvasi Talukas ami he hail to give a vervliet in tenns of flu' deinamf of 
who luul organis'd the moveiiKiit. Mr. Maxwell thi ti rem* to the |we*ilioii 
the Home Mendwr of liomljav iti ISWI3 and was r<*s|>on%ible for Hn* detent ion 
of Sardar Valkbhbhai Patel under lleiifulat nm 111 of HCIH as a State PrixoiiiT 
till August UlJii, iV. for tie vend rmaillni after the imnetneiii hml lireii with 
drawn. FinaU> Mr. Maxwell rfaie to the top rung of the olheial Imhler oi 
lMO -44 and was tlie cate man responxible for reretil History , 

( 3 ) Non^Offldwl 

Thb ki not Hie first une asm well-known ibai the CVmgresx #s[Ui(eiii|^teti 
a nation-wide inosemctit agamat Gsivmifiiefit. In 102L the vtxil of the Ihmiec 
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of Walai was the occiwion fw a campaign of Individual Civil IKaobedieiiee^ 
while in 1050 Sw€iraJ mm the dire^ issue and Salt Satiiiigraiia was the ehoseti 
weapon for a combined moveineracnt of Civil Disobidienre— individual and 
mass. The 1052 Campaign wa#'only Government’s decision to restore the 
sfoliif MO nnie after the breach of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the failure of the 
Secono Round Tabic Coirfcrmce. On none of those occasions was public 
sympathy so much with the Congress as on this occasion when Government 
embmrked uixm the severest ^measures of violence and rrpreaskm before 
Ckmgress hmi even coininenced its movement. It was not merely sympathy 
for suiferrers but a peremptory call to 1Ck>vemmcnt to resolve the dei^loek 
they had thus created, tliat eniaimted from eminent indiv^iduals and highly 
Icwal institutions who wert^ till then the bulwark of the British GovemmenL 
If men like Sir Shadilal^ SirChimanlalSetalwad, SirTej Bahadur Sapru, Sir A. 
Dalai, Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir S. Radliakri^hnan, Right Hon’ble V. Srinivasa 
Sastri and Ht. Hon ’hie Mr. M. H. Jayakar, if Mercantile Associations, Federat- 
ed Chamb<*rs of Commerce, Tragic Fnioiis and Parsi Associations, European 
Associations of the Ihinjah and Bengal, Advocates-General of Biliar and 
Bomtiay, High Court Judges like Biswas, Church dignitaties like the Metro* 
i^K>]itan of Calcutta, C'hristian lcade*rs and Communist leaders, Non-party 
Leaders’ ConfcremcTS and Women's Conferences could in one voice urge a 
reconsideration of the situation and the resolution of the dcadloi*k by Govern- 
ment, there must l>e something radically wTong in the latter in not payingheed 
to tlu?se numerous warnings and entreaties from its own whilom supjwrters. 

No one ever thought that venerable old Sir Shadilal would open the 
campaign on .the 1 Ith Augast.* 1042, frcfin his retirement when be opi^nly 
warned (Government that they had not realimi I he serious consequences of 
their action in arresting (Gandhi and the Worlcing Committee and that the 
arrests wtm’t improve the |x»litieal situation in tho slightest degret\ 
Mr. Nariman pleaded for [>erinission to (rand hi to write to (Govenmient and 
wrrite he did as could Ik* seen fnmi the eorres|x>ndenee tliat f>reeeded the Fast. 

C* Kajagt»paUu‘fiari w liile condemning the disi>rders pleaded for the resolu- 
tion of the deaiilcH k. The Metropolitan of India intervened early and said : 

** Within tlie ranks of the Congress, there arc strong elements 
on the side of active participation in the w^ar effort in complete alignment 
with the Alii(Hl nations. I'hc creation of a cxmiieil ch.o«>en by the real 
leaders of jaditieul parties in India with real executive power now, would, 

1 Ix'Ueve, unite all m a common war front ” 

A member of the Indian Civil Servii*e, H. K. Patil,two Advocates-(^neral 
and one Government Pleader resigned their jK»sta in connection with the 
campaign of disorders. The Government Pleader was Mr. R. A. Jagirdar 
and the Advo<'ate-(General w*as Motilal C. Setalvad, a son of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad w ho had held the office for five years. Ttie other Advocatc-CJcneral 
Sri Baldev Sahay comes from Bihar and shortly after his reiiignation he made 
the following convincing ap]ieal on the subject of reconciliation : — 

** Sin<H5 the Oth August .... there have been serious disturbances of 
nmltifarioitH kinds.. . . , , .The (Government have launched upon a policy 
reprf*sskm. . . .and the pity of it all or rather the tragedy is that 
there is nothing fundamentally irreconcilable between the Gongress 
demand and the attitude of the British (Jovemment ; the gulf is not 

80 wide that constructive statesmanship cannot bridge it over ** 

A hi|^ly interesting statement on the crisis emanated* frimi the pen 
of the Maharaja Holkar or Indore. 

In reply to a question about Mr, Churchiirs observation twarding the 
manufacturing and financial interests behind the Congress, Mr. G. L. Mehta, 
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Jhnesideot Indiutt Ctiambm of i’ommme and at ihm Virm 

ConfereiKse in New Drfin sUted that Indtan e<mimeY«^tur);anii^l^ did not 
fipel mpokiftUc about the fact that they weTe an intarujra! part of the 
Nattm^ Movement and that they were fu)^ in aeeord wilh^he essentiab of 
Congress demand for firredom and transf^ oi power/* 

Mr. Nash. New Zealand's rotpremitative on the i^scifk War Coutieil, said : 

You form a Government, and we will drop our Govemmeni when 
you form yours. It i« absurd to say >"00 sliall not luive a Government 
in the meanwhile. Tliere is otje qualification. We do want to im^ 
the area to defend the interests of the Allie<l Nations." 

Mr. J. C. Setals*ad. President of the Indian Mercluuits* Chamber, d 1 q^iored 
the tmprisofutient of leaders like Gandhi jt and Nelmji and re|^t ted theattitiale 
of the people who wrere throwing the bkineaiid respo4i|tbiltty on these leailers. 

A strongly wordt^d staiemeail was iiisued by the Staiiding Committee 
t>f the Non-Party Conference on |>ecember 15th, Itl42t r 

" Tlic present iK>lk*y of the (ioveniment has created an acute and 

E n>fountl feeling of frustration and resentment in the cowntr>% . . . . , . 

Britain ran gain the fnen4lship of Imlia not by boasting that the number 
of British tnM>ps in this i^nintry is greater now tliaii it was ever l>efiwe 
tn the histors* of flu* Hnlish coiuiectam. but by transferring the largest 
amount of jiower to IrKiiaris during Uie war and thus cHinvinctng them 
that tlir British authorities genuinely desire to make India fi1?e and self- 
governing.’' 

An apjieal to tlu* Trade t ’nions and I^liour Moveiiieiil of (*reat llritaiti 
tn urge (Government unitusliately to relnCie Mahatnui Gaudhi, Mauiana 
Axad and otlu^r Congress fevers and to I'oncetlc the demand of India for 
mimediate transfer of fniwer tt> the jieoplr as no iietUetncnt was possible 
while tlie leaders were m jail, was made by the (General CtHincil of the All- 
India Traile Cnion Congresss. 1*he rcsoluit^m alsA apfirtiied to the Trade 
Cnion and I,alx>ur Movement of the United States to liring pressure on their 
(Government to urge the (iovenuiient of Britain to the Xatngiat 

iUftimnd for the transfer of jniwer, 

A declaration tliat flie I^arsts do not claim any safrguartis 111 any flew 
(•oiistitutmn for India, ik made m a statement issue*! ^Aer th*? stgnalurtr of 
over 6(K> Parmi eitm-ns of lioinliay, Tlie stideineiit was in reply a ptm- 
nouitcement by Mr. U. H. Attlee in the lloinn* iif Commons witfi regard to 
1 ml tan lndep4:‘iKlencr w hen he staUsl : " Tlu're are a mimb<r tif extretnefy 

elTfctive minorities w h*> must l>e cimsidere*!. They are tin* Sikhi. tfie Parsis, 
the PrineeiA and the jKipulatmn of Indian States/^ The Statetfient says : 

" Following the U’ad given by mir great leaders like Ilactabhiii 
Naoroji, Sir Fhcmzshah Mehta ami Sir Dimliah Wachlia, we. Parsts \mvm 
always luuicrtcd that we are Indiajis first and have askal for neither 
separate rcfircaentaticm in the legishttve or municipal hxliew, luir any 
s}KH*ial treatment m the .Ser%'iees. Thu was *nir stand even at thr 
Hound Talile Conference, Maliatma Gamihi made a special reference 
to this and said that llic Parsts formed the only miiinnty that never 
asked for separate repfcacntatkm. May we now einnhajiise that, in 
tlieae days, it is aVisolutely essential that we should stand ny thts self same 
prinetple and policy^ Kxpcdkmey and fadief apart, on tiwwal grounda, 
we clearly see that emr future m mdtawduyy unked with that of our 
shier eommunitk-s/' 

In November, Tei Bahadur Sapru at a pmm coidemiee su|(fealiid 
that the Govefiic^dGencral should place himself at the head of the Natioiial 
movemefil and call a eoiifcrefice of idl pariiet, inehidiiif the Coiigl^ 
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We hftve refetred to the protests and pleas of Lawycsn, Prinees, States- 
men^ and Captatm of Commerce and Industry and we refere below to a few 
of the ojmksm expressed by scholars and savants. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vtee-Chancellor, addressu^ the Convocation of 
the Betimes Hindu University on November 29th said : Wc must wake 

from the steep of centuries and hold our heads high.” 

Finally we refer to two opiniom of Englishmen in India connected with 
Commerce and Trade expressicA within 2 days of each other. 

Mr. R. R. Haddow, presiding at, the annual general meeting of the 
Bmgal Cliambcr said r 

We have no quarrel with the attainment by India of full Dominion 
Status, but we equally make no secret of our intention to do all in our 
power to see that the interests we represent receive adequate recognition 
for the part they have played and are^ still playing in the development 
of the country '' 

An earnest plea for breaking the Indian deadlock was made by Sir 
William Robert, P^sideiit of the l^injab Branch of the European Association. 

♦ 0 * m ♦ 

In an interview with the Bombay com-spondent of the Hindu in the 
middle of November, Dr. Ambedkar expressed his opinion that there was no 
necessity folt forming a National Ciovemment in India at the present juncture, 
tliat the present political situation in India was the result of mutual distrust 
lictwccfi the majority and minority communitiers in this cxnintry and that 
it was better to wait for the telmination of the war for settling the future 
of India. I^ter, Dr. Amlxdkar compared Mr. Jjninah and Gandhi and stated 
that both mast quit Indian jK>liticH. Dr. Amb<?dkar's comparison was 
answered by l^f. Atxiul Majid Khan's statement in whieluhc said : — 

** Dr. Ambedkar was carried off his feet by frothy oratory^ and talked 
like ‘a sophisticated rhetorician inebriatwl with the exuheiance of his 
' « own verb^ity’ when he compared Gandhi with Jinnali. In reality, 
there is no comparison be* tween them ; they are poles apart and one 
i.s wholly unlike the other. What a pity that Dr. Amb^kar cannot 
distinguish between elialk and cheese.” 

The reaction on C, R. a w^hilom member of the Workii^ Committee 
constitutes a section by itself. But the gist of his contention is briefly told. 
He deeply l>emoancd his inability to do aught to retrieve the situation and his 
labours for the next three years ending as they did in failure, bore testimony 
to the inevitability of such failures when a worker, however eminent in 
position detaches himself fn>m his party and when he pursues a continuous 
jolicy of apt>eascment. 

It will be remembered that the Jam Saheb and Sir A. R. Mudaliar wen* 
sent to Ijondon as members of tlw? War Cabinet. The creation of a com- 
pletely indianised and fully executive Vkreroy's Council, with Whitehall 
not interfering in Home and Financial Affiars. was the advice jpvea by the 
Maharaja of Nawanagar in an interview with Mr. Georj^ SloocmiDe appearing 
in the Sunday E^res$ of October 11, 1942. The Jam Saheb said the coi^uet 
of military operations would, of course, remain in the hands of the Com- 
mandor-in-Chief and the War Cabinet, as now. 

Now the story" of Sindh which takes us back to ScpteintMn* 26, 1942 

on which wy Khan Bal^ur Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind, tfaroa^ a letter 
to Viceroy, renounced his titles ^"Khan Bahadur” and as a protest 

agfunst tJb^ Britidi GovcarncienCs policy. Announcing this at a Press 
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Ccmference on Mth Septambe^', the Premier said the polk^y id* the RrtiMi 
Govenimeiit mm ** to eonimtie their hokl on Itwltm mud perdsl in ka^iini; her 
itnder ftubjectioii, to use her poliliemJ mud eommunm! differenees for pmtmfmiidH 
mirpq«e», airf to crush the nmtionml timers mud «er\’e their own int«5re#is ’* 
He also read m letter mddress<Hi by him to the Viceroy. Answerint c^umtionH. 
the Premier smid he hmd set upon himself the dual part of hithtinir tmpcrimlbm 
as well as Naatsm and Fmsekin. He msserted it was his hirtlmghi to 
m^amst Imperialism and it was the duty of ever>‘ Indian to defend thr 
country aftainst ag|yress<>rc« that may tnvm<ie fndia/' 

On Mth September, at a Press O^nfereiiee. Mr. Altai) llaksh said, rrplyiiii; 
to the question whether the renunciation was a ilireet result tif Mr. ChurehiirH 
speech, It is the culminative result of the feeliii|? tlmt the llritish tiovmi' 
ment does not want to part with jiow^er but Mr. Churchiirs sjieech shattewl 
all hopes.’* ^ 

ref>ly of Ck>vemment to Mr. Allah liaksfi was (hat he %vas reinovr^l 
fnmi oifke by the (H^vemor on 10th Oetolier, 1VH5I as he no ^>oaieise<l 

the Govemtw's eontidenee. It is understood that lieftwe rrmoval. Mr. AJIali 
Buksh refusal to resi^ his IVrmiershipaiuiremovalfolloHetl, The (H>vem<«* 
then invites! Sir (ihulain Hussein llidayatuna to form a ( abinei and he 
aeeeptetl tlw* invitation. 

Mr. Allah Buksh was rt’*fn4ive<l frmn <»tflee under Seeinm 51 of the 
(inivemment of India Art 11135 which rea^ls • 

'* The iiovemor's Ministers sluill Ik* chos<*ii and summoneil by 
him. shall Ik* swi>m as rneml>erH of tin* C'ouncil ami shall hold otthr 
tliirinj? his pleasiu*e/* • • , 

* (3) The Reaction of the Mumlim Ltmgut 

As was to Ik 4 rX|K*etc«l, the react ion of IIh* 5fu«hm Ix'iqfue esniW tuU 
|K>ssibly Ik* favtauraldc or even imlitTertmt to the nitiveinnit projcctfxl by tin* 
t'on|^rt^ss. The ojaui antHtf>Miistit to the Coiii^rt^s and the firmed icai steps it 
hail iHK'n taking; fn>m time t4» time m fuirsuit id its avow*Nti objec*t ami within 
the limits of tlic means set f4»r(h in the had nc»t (sniimemled themsenes 

to the Muslim iKnipie the fact that the lx*HjLfm* li>«» hml fuloptnl 

Inde|w*ndencif'‘ m its err*<*<L Hut m its annual session hekl in 5Ia<lras m 11141, 
it further inetWfKiratocl ntt4» its en-tsl Pakistun or ii scfamiie autonmnons 
l!nion of Muslim- majority pnn infK''s as an intejyral territory havirijr tM»thin|f 
to do with the Indian Union l»eyond the obhjfations and rijifhtK an lie! ween 
tw'o independent but neij'hlxMirly countries, Ihfv h}' day. wc^k in, week «»nt 
and month after month, tin* <'rntre <d i^fravity <»!* the J/cairne IcHiied towanls 
the idea of Pakistan ami n s<*rt«-5S of accidents jfave the I^aifiic a certain 
influence and even fK>wer in five provifir*es whieh liap|K*neiI t*» form Miiuslffes 
under Provincial Autonomy. It was not as if the attaehiTu*nl of the C*hicf 
Mmisiem of these five provinces to the iK^aaue was uiiswi^rvinif or unassailable, 
but the evolution representcnl the natural temleney of mdati^sl miits function* 
ii)|r like the floatinjEf IkkIics of the llr*avens tn cultivate tw*# of jtraviUit ioii 
towards a bijjirer IkkIv in onler to make their own fKantKUi urmtiible. 
It mmv he remembeixil tliat the forluni-s of tlie were nothinur men 

ttonahle in the lafenrral el<*eti<ais of 1037, when it tiad ju#t l>cen revived, but 
m Hulwiequent by-elections f<jr it sconxl only sotfic fifty and labl m^ntM otif 
of 41 X 1 in India, the «ucee«s of iHi* Lea^pie candklateis mfmtite<l «p to over 
fifty in naarl^ia all the coote^ta. In flic Punjab as well m llenfal, however, 
it waai independent od liodics lirtimifht into exmtcfiee for tlie nonce that 
fan the ahow. The I nkaikit Party m the former m well aa the Kmhak 
Ptmja Party in the Utter were the bodies that ran the rieeikma fat 10#7 and 
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rm litmxmY of the congress 

while the iormer was a mixed body of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, the 
latter was a purely MasUm body i^ich later formed a Ministry in conjunc- 
tion with some of the Hindu members of the Le|ftslature. Maulvi Faahil Hiiq 
was the Premier of Ben/^l and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan of the Punjab* 
In Sindh the Muslim Pr^icr Sir Hidayatulla was ousted from power by 
Allah Baksh who became the Premier with the help of theConjpess group and 
had clear Congress sympathies and leanings. We have seen how the polic>' 
jiersued by (iovemnients in I1|42 influenced him to surrender his titles of 
Khan Bahdur and O.B.E. m a protest against Gandhi not being released and 
against the eontinuatMjn of the deadlock and this had the unusual result of the 
ikivernor dismissing him forthwith and of the formation of a new Ministry 
under the IVerniership of Sir Hkiayatuila who liad previously resigned 
membership of the I-*ei|gue and who was rea<lmitt<Hl on his l>ec<iming the 
Premier, C)j)portimity was taken to l•^»nvert the Sindh Ministry into one of 
Muslim I,«eaguers. (other Muslim Ministers joining the League anew) and 
of Hindus attached to the Hindu Malm Sabha, A numl)er of accidents 
indeed determined tlie issue in the Punjab and llenga! as in Sindh. The 
sudden derni?w% — premature and deeply lamented, of Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, 
brought in the Ministry of Lt. Col. Khi/ar Hyat Khan, a sitting minister, 
as the Chief. Neither he nor his Muslim colleagues, were Muslim Leaguers 
but in the course of events, the IVemier happeneil to l>ecome a Leaguer and 
likewise his Muslim colleagues. In Bengal an extraordinary event happen<*d. 
The food situation beCAnie acute and it was eonsidered ilesirable to have an 
albparty ministry, Fa/Jul Huq ofTert*d to form one and although he had a 
clear majority as was testified at tw^o the Ciovernor. the late Sir John 

Herl>ert, sent for him on the 211th of March, H»42 and on [lain of^dismissal tur 
W'as persuatlt^tl to sign a reaily-mude letter of resignation whieli he underUK>fe 
not to publish or accept exe4'|)t with his ctmsent later. ,/Vfter an interval 
of 25 days. Sir Na'/.imiiddin, a former Minister, who was \ irtually got rid of 
by IVeinier Fa/.lul Huq a year previously, Ix'canu* the Chief Minister. He 
had, ail ahmg lK*eii a Ix^ague leader and he formed a Ministry of 7 Mussalmans 
^ all L<'aguers, and six Hindus of sorts, and excluded the Krishak IVaja 
Party as a whole, from the .Ministry, although it 'had a gcKKl strtnigth of 
Muslim memlK‘rs. Tlie deplorable feature on all such critical t>oeasions is 
that some of tlu>se who l)elong to one party are not unwilling to join another 
and put their weight on the weiglitier side. Anyw'uy the new' Ministry w^as 
a Coalition Ministry with the Muslim wing as the Ix'ague wing. In Assam 
some time after the Congrt'ss Ministry had n^signeil. Sir Saadulla formed the 
Ministry and he was a leaguer. In North West Frontier, Aurangazeb Khan, 
a Lt*aguer was ef>mmission<si b\- the (k»v<*rnor to form a Ministry in the 
middle of May and the names of* four Muslims and one Sikh w'ere submitted 
on the 2drd May, In ePTeet, then, in these live provinces, it turned out that 
in the ab^ienee of Congressmen in jails although it could not l>e said tliat the 
Ministries in power w*ere I^tmgiie Ministries, yet, the Premiers were persons 
who acknowledged their allegiance to the Ix^ague. That was the position 
shortly after the Bombay Resolution, 

Brfcr. Jinnah, tlie President of the Ix^ague, mu>st have been looking forward 
to some such consummation, hut it was not one that could have b^n hailed 
as a triumph of the I^agu<^. For one thing, these were all mixed Ministries 
with dt'^ded aMegiance of different wings to different organizations. They 
were comfKMitd of seceders from other jiarties who gathen^ under the stand- 
ard of thei/ respective Premiers—not on account of change of views on 
political or socio-economic affairs, but because they wanted to serve their 
provinces al ministers. While the non-Muslim meml^ers of the Bengal 
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Amemhiy were divided into thr Hariinn and tW Kmxg^rm 

(which was further divided into the Forwi^ Block ifvoup. and tW huU- 
pefkleiit group), the Hindu Ministafs of the Punjab remited the Ptenurr 
undertaking to work as a League Premier no ccumdidatuig Leagued r 
and authortt>\ Nor was Mr* Jftnoah satistkd with the progress of the Punjab 
within the three months* time granted to the Ministry for Ihctr HU|m»vt'nkcnt 
by the League. 

The Muslim League Executive expresfed iU willingness to iicgiitialc 
with other parties for the format^ of a pmvimioiuil giiveriimcnt a 
eemdition. A resolution calling upon the British CSovemment to guamntrr 
to the Muslims the nght of setf-detcrminaiion and assure tlicm. without dclav , 
that they would abide by th^ verdict of a plebiscite of the Muslitiis tn favour 
of Pakistan* and expressing the willingness of the Muslim League to negotiait^ 
with any party for the setting up of a provisionai govminient m oi^er to 
inobiltse the resources of India for the dclenee of the country aiwl the success- 
ful prosecution of thi‘ war* coiuiitHHial on the grant of the Muslim demands, 
was passed by the Working I'ommittee of the Ail-Imlia Muslim League 
on August t£ The l*resideiit of the League. Mr. M. A. Jinnah in 

reply to a query statrsi that the word “ party rt'fermi t** iii the resolutHiii 
meant any re<*ogiiised [>arty that m caiuibfe of dehvcmig gixKts/* ** IWs 
It mean abw* iiovemment ? he was asked. ** Ves, liovemments are alw» 
a jMirty in the couiitr>' : aren’t they ? ’’ wws the reply of Mr. dtanah. In 
reply to a question Mr. Jitinah stated that Uie aforriiaid resolution was |iasse«i 
iiimntmousiy and that 20 f>ut of the 23 meiiilKTs of the (‘oinmitiee were 
prewnt. The remaiiiing thnv memlwrs also expressed tbeir sxanplete 
qpitlklefu*!' \fi tlie resolution that w^oukt l>e adopUd* Began i mg Muslims 
and the war effort. Mr. Jinnah said that otheiaily the Ix^tigue had not under- 
taken the res|Hm*ubility and burden of partiripatuig in the war effort liecause 
(ioveminent had tleehiud to give the Ix^gue real iliare and aiithontv m the 
govenuiuee of the eountr>' on lumourable tenim. Asked wheth<*r the iiemaiid 
for an iiiune<liHte tle<’laratioii of the prtneipir of Pakistan meant that d,wa4 
to Ik* ahemi of the tieeiuratiiin of imlej>erMleiM*e* Mr. Jinnah repitrsi . ** I 

want the British t^o\ eminent bi make a detdaratam as defiiambst m tint 
rt*sidution, hen* and now, w hether anyladv agrcf*s t4t g i?r not.’’ Heplying 
to anotlier question Mr. Jinnah stateil that <m the drelaralioii iMOng made 
by the British Ifoveninw'nt, the woukl be reatly and wtllmg to 

couf%ider any pnijKisal fnnn any jaurty fiir the |>urpose of setting up a Provi- 
sional (iovenuiieiit for molnlising Indus’s rt*M>urres for (he tiefenee of India 
and ft>r tlie jinen-eut nm of the war. Tlien* was no limit to the {lowers tliat 
might l>e tmiisfemHl to the Provisional (iovermiient. That would Ik^ a 
matter for negotiation. But the Lc*ague could not walk info the jiarlmir 
i>f a Provisional (»oveniment where it funi rieigher an t^|ual fiHiting nor a 
.Mdtlemefit of tlie tlemaml for Pakistan. 

Hhortly after, a projKi-sal to divide India into five doinmwms was adum- 
brated by Sir Firtuseklian Noon. Defence Metnljcr of the Executive (.’misu’d 
at Aligarh on August 25 : 

1 slKuikl like Bntish India to lie divided into five dotninkms : 
(1) Bengal and Assam. (2) ('.P.. l\F. and Bihar. (8) Mailras (I>ravidmnK 
(4) Bcmibay (Maharatta) and {5| Punjab. Baluehistan. Sind and North 
West Frontier. These five dornintofjs could lx? rompletely mdetietidriii 
tike New» Zealand with her millkm and a half men atwl Austraiia and 
Smith Africa with their iicv'm or eight mtUkm men each. But there 
arc certain matter for which a central authority and a united effort 
cai the pari of aU dooitiiiom is casefitiaL There afCt in lil.y tqpinkitb 
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Defemee^ Cufttomu, Foreign-relations and Cuxraicv. For the admimstratioii 
of these fomr sitbjects oni\' 1 would recominenci the oreatkm of a central 
authority which will eomist of delegates nominated by the five dominion 
governments, delegates who will hold office so kmg as the appomtmg 
authc^t^ held offiee in their respective dominions, but with this great 
reservation that if at any time any dominion were dissatisfied with the 
working of the centra! authority that dominion shall have the power 
to secede, hut that there ^diall also be a provision for such a seceding 
dominion to f‘ome back to the centre when the points of difTercnce were 
removed. If you tell a State that onee you come into federation you 
will never l>e able to get out of it, the authorities of that State will do 
their utmost to keej> out of that federation, but if you give this freedom 
of secession, you may induce them to cfrnie in and have a trial. . . . 

Tlie liai^kground of the Ix^ague at the time of the Bombay Resolution is 
well-known, llie foreground lias b€?en described in outline in tht'sc para- 
gra[)hs. llie first reaction of Mr. Jiniiah then to the C'ongress Resolution 
was not inexplicuble and was as follows : — 

“ I dtH?f)ly regret that the Congrt^ss lias finally deilared war and has 
launched a most dangerous mass movement in spite of numerous warnings 
and advices from various individuals, parties and organisations in this 
country. It is imfiossihle to Ix'lieve that the Congress leaders w'en' 
not fully alive to the facts that such a movement will result not only in 
violence but blcKKished and destruction of iiuiocent peoph*s. It is to be 
deplortnl all the more that this inoverncjit is launched at this critical 
juncture and with the object of forcing their demands at the |>oint of 
bayonet, which if conecdtxi. with a view to pacifying the Congress* 
arrogant attitude and averting the challenge tlirown so wantonly by 
them, will mean f‘om[)iete siurender and suerificc of all other intert^sts 
and particularly thoSb of Muslim India."' 

In an interview' in Se|)teml>er, Mr. Jinnah stattnl : 


I 


• At the conelusiou of the Iiist meeting of the AlMndia Congress 

Committtss*, Mr. (*audhi most emphatically maintained in his last s|>eech 
that the Congress alone n^pn^'seiittHi India. Sc? did Mr. Nehru and he 
went further aucl said that the All-Indian Muslim League was a reac- 
tionary Ixxiy and that the Muslim masses were with the Congress and 
the Congress rcprc.sented the w hole of India. That is not only broadcast 
here ; it is bro^cast all over the w’orkl, w'hich |>cople, naturally not 
knowing the realities of Indiiui <'ondi lions, Inrlicve it. This sinister and 
systematic nro^mganda is carried on t<i mislead jieople, and if you read 
Mr. ChurrhUrs speech, he repudiatt^ that claim.” 

Mr, Jiiutah declared in answer to questions put by an American corres- 
londent regarding War Effort as follow's : — 

“ The Muslim League is not sup|)orting the war effort. It is not 
that the Muslim League is recalcitrant or inimical, but it is unable to 
give wholehearted and enthusiastic support and co-operation in the 
prosecution of the war^ imless people feel they have their real voice 
and share in the Government of the country. But however much we 
may deplore and condemn Uie policy of the British Government during 
the last three years, nevertheless our position is that of a mekni. Whe- 
ther the melon falls on the knife or the knife falls on the rnekm^ it is 


the mekm that gets cut. Suppose out of bitterness and an|;er at British 
po^y, I was to say tmnorrow : ‘ Embanrass, non-eo-op<ante with the 
Brtti^ l^vemment " believe me, it will create at least five hundred times 
more trbuble than was being experieneed today. It is not a question 
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of pxm ; five humimi tiinai nuire ftum. Any 

«iit man in Indta will tell you , — 1 don't want to east any relWU^i tm 
^be Hindu, — it k their temperantent and the nay in whieh they arr 
tMTOught up. But I «ay lujaelf : True, we can live hundred tiinrH 
more trcHible, but with whaiiessult f I ean only iM?e two rtaiilU folbwni|{. 
The forriffn agjpessor will setae Ihk country, may be Inun the ra»t, 
west, south or north. If that hapjwiis, wluit have 1 achieved with ali 
my saaiftcc t And if the other pities arc md with me, it means inter 
necine civil war. The other result is that, if this revolution i# *sc*t on 
foot by the Mussalrnans, I feci tJiat even if it is successful tn |>aralystn|^ 
the Hntkh |Hiwer. the ccaisccniettccs of so doing will Ik* that India will iw 
broken to Ints. And when i ctmicrnplate these results, Iwiwever much 


• I condeinii the British jailicy and however strcujgly 1 feel, I «ay 1 am 
in the jK>sition of tlw melon.* 

Sir SikatulfW Hyat Klwm s role between an honourable and independent 
whu'h he carved out for himself in the imivin^ of the Punjab and 
his desire to toe the line with the Lc^ague in alMnata alTairs, became more and 


more complex and sometimes exfKwed him to the charffe of iiimnakteiicy* 
He was interrogated on many eum^ii problems and topics. Thr foliowing 
statement rnav Ik^ cemtrasted with a later utterance of his during the Nawab 


of Bhopal’s visit to the Punjab, on Giuni Nanak’s btrilulay, when he pleaded 
for the umtv of India, in answ*er to a c|uestion he said timt Pakistan was 
a slogan. lie himself was strongly m favour of self -determ iiuition for terri 


torial units and the success of tlic S4*hcmc involved in it would lie in an under* 


standing lwtwc*<‘n the units. So far m he Vas aware Mr. Jinnah had not 
dettn«*d Pakistan. From liis (Sir Sikandar's) fKiint of view, the principle of 
self-dc term iruit ion did not differ from the C’ripps oflVr. 

The most sinking attitude of Mr. Jtrinah was what his interview with the 
.Veirr Chr^niclr re\ cal<*d on (K*tc»lier 13th. In it Mr. Jinnah asaerts : that 


India has lu ver Iksii cajmldc of tinding a sciliitniii to aiiv of its problems which 
ill the past Hlways hail to Imvc a solution imjaisiHi by the llntfsli. Xoi| hr 
wants Britain to promise an immcHliate guarantee of Paktstaii after the war 
in return for which he ^ould Ik* jireparcst to enter a Provisional (♦ovem- 
inent with seats e<|ual in profM^rtioii t«i the Hindus. He goes on. ** If the 
British tkivemment gave such a guaraiitc-c* lo-iiiorrow, I think IIiihIu India 
woukl accept thr inevitable.'* 

SupjKirt was ttt this time l>f*mg kec'iily ciuivasMil m the Punjab for tfie 
formula evoIvcHi by the Prtuiner, the Hon. Sir Sikaiidnr Hyat KJian. to solve 
ISuijab’s in tercxHiimuiiiil problem a solution which, it was supiKKwst, wotild 
automatically settle the Indian <'onstitiitw»nal isiou\ It was staled tliat 
Sir Sikandar'i scheine cHaninatuird ilic* ajiproval of ecTtain mlluential traders of 
Brngiil. Though not oflicmlly released w» yci, the bmiiiila was kiiown to 
liave been eirculat td aimmg leaders of the communities eoficcmcd who were 
giving it their ?w^rioua tliought, fmt uptill then Hiudiisand Sikha were unable 
to reach any decisk>ii reei>giw»iittg the jirinctfde of self -dctrniiination for both 
Muslims and non -Muslima. 

Sir Sikandar’s formula envisaged divisam of tlic Punjab into two aoncs, 
t'astcm and western.— ahoukl 7S per cent of the mmilattw of the next Pros ite 
rial Legislature elected on the bam of the cxktitig fratichiie fad to vote for 
acceasioit to the proposed Indian Vnkm. In that case Mualim and non* 
Mudtm ittemlle!r!i of the LegWature eotiM deride whet^ to have aefiafate 
aiatea for their rtwpective communitiai or not by a majortly <rf 60 per mnU 
I'otex demanding » pkibiscile erf tlioae enfrantwacd* Slaadd the wcalefii 
aone, compriiihig the Musttm majority, decide to stay out of the feoftnied 
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Indian Union, the cantmi turned having a Hindu*Sikh majority# would have the 
CNptiofi of aeceedli^ to the Indian Union. Later it was denied in th<» |we^ 
that this waa Sir Sikandar's sehenie but the denip} was still later contradOlted. 
Yet Sir Sikaiuiar expressed himself as standing for one nation in «|kaking 
on the oeeaaton of Guru Naimk’s birthday in Weeember 1942, Sir Sikandar 
aakl : ** We are one mition ; our country is one.” It was in December that 

Quart Centenary of Akbar's birthday was celebrated in India and in England. 
Mr. Amcry took part in the celebrations in London and advised Ii^ians 
to follow Akbar’s ladicy, 

A mmhaim (coni’erence of ixx-fs) was held in Bombay imder the 
{MresideJicy of Dr, Kazi, a prominent Muslim Leaguer. Dr. Kazi, in his 
presidential rcmarics, strccsed the need for Hindu '.Muslim unity in which 
Akbar ftnnly believed.^ 

Mr. Jinnah demandtd that (*Htulhi could make a statement abandoning 
Civil Ihsobedienee from the jail# as the Congress President had done in 
1941 re ; Sind Mifii«tr>\ 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan while in Sew York on his way to Canada 
for attending the Pacific Helations Conference, suggested two alternatives 
m a Uekly solution of the Indian Problem. First, he said, the All-India 
Con^fress should agree to Mr. Jiimah's demand for the establishment of 
Pakistan in the North-East and North-West areas. Secondly, let Mr. Gandhi^ 
Pandit Nehru and their colleagues admit that there is a “^a reasonable basis ’’ 
for the Muslims’ fear ‘‘ and let them suggest the adoption of an agreement 
inroviding for the protection of the rights of Muslims and othe^r minorities 
nefore asking for the withdrawifi of the British. In either case, there woiikl 
then be a rcasoiuibU' hope for an early wdtiemenf, he said. 

Not all the Lcjaguers shared the view’s of tW League. In the following 
memorandum, a Muslim demand few the abdication of British |M>wcr in India 
and the release of leaders and the starting of negotiations arc' cmlKKlied in an 
eloquent call to Mr. Jimiah for settlement with Congress. The urgency of an 
imi|iediatc Congress -League unity and the formation of a IVivisional National 
Ciovemnient in this ijrave iriteriiatioiial crisis to defend India against foreign 
aggresaion is voiced in that inemorandum. * 

Mr. Jinnah, on November 9th 1942 in his opening address to the Council 
of the Albindia Muslim Lc'ague restated the L<‘aguc’s position regarding 
Pakistan and its attitude towards projHisals for a P^visional Central 
Government. 

** Either we achieve Pakistan or we jwish ” Mr. Jinnah dt'clared at 
l>eihi in the middle of November 1942, calling the Mussahnans of India to 
stand solidly by ‘ our goal of Pakistan This was a clear de.seent from the 
lofty heights which Mr. Jinnah touched in 1917, when he stood for a United 
India. At the Muidim League session held at Lucknow on 80th December. 
1916, anawmng the question : “ Is India fit for freedom ? ” Mr. Jinnah said : 
" The reproach of separation sometimes levelled at Mussalmaiis is sin^plarly 
inejpt and wide of the mark when I see this great communal organisation 
rapidlv growing into a powerful factor for the birth of a United India**' 

Irie w^etions to the League's demand for vivisection of India were not 
altogether enoouraging. The Viceroy’s speech in 1042 (December) before the 
Federation (European) of Chambers of Conimerce on India's ^ geographical 
unity * gave a eoW douche to the Lease's ideals. Then came his parting 
and ParSbian shot in favour of Federation in his speech before the Chamber 
of Prinoea. In the meantime, there were resignatkms of Abdul Majid and 
2 other MX. A«s. from the League in Sindh, This was followed by the chal^^ 
of Mmistry in Bengal. 
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At this point a little di|aEtess>.ion inay lie hy the reader. In tiir 

ftrsrt week of Xoveniber, Ra^l Salur Moaaiigvi il5) of who vni% 

eliai|(l!d with atteniptinjg^ % mnrclei* Mt. M. A. Jtimah and voluiihirUy 
auismif him hurt, wa« sentenewdi to five yeai^' iiiiprbontnetit l>y 

Mr. Justkre Blajgfden at flie Criminal Sessions of the llondia)' lit|fh Court, 

Mr. Jitmah's evidence in the box fiuniisht's an object Icsstm. a less^»n Uv 
contrast -ill that it may well be eomj>are<i aiKl contmstcfl wdh a like situatioli 
created in the life of Gandhi. Whe^n (»andhi was hit on the Imck of hts licad 
hy a Pathan in .South Africa and wl^ni he was dealt a blow whadt kniiekiHl 
two of his front terth. the Ptdiee that apfUtMuhetl him weft* tumcil away 
with the statement from (>andhi that he l>orc no ill-will tow'anls his assailant 
and that he realized how the Pathan must have felt tliat Ciaadhi's aliitiide and 
activities were injurious to the eaiiM' he, the Pathait^ Kiul at heart. The 
Pathan who w^as not prtise<nit«xlda^'aine later the jiersonal attendant and 
l^uard of (•andhi. \ siiiiilar situation was rt'f»eate<i in India when durini; 
the Ilarijan toia* m IU33, a iKunh was thrown at him in Piama whieh injumi 
a memlier of the j^>up. The Police litd not hear a wortl alanit it. \Vhrn 
Allama Mashraijuie Htatctl that if it were he that was assaulted, he wouki haie 
let the nuitt«T rf'inaiii thert' aiul would not ha\e llwnj^it of it, the sti^jijeition 
embodu'd in the re-mark !iuj»ht have Ik^h <sinsuleml suja^Hluous or 
impraetiral, but in (BatiiUnV hfc. the same advice nnnain«^l enshrined in 
csiiiduet long it was tcmlcred by any «uic. 

The A/jmI Mushin CtMifcrcncc at its iiu'cting hckl in IKdhi passed a reso* 
lution in which it stiitt’sl : 

“ Tins meeting of the AzimI MusIimi IhMirti calls u|Nm' the iMH>pte of 
India towtali/,c their <iula to the et»untry and c«»inmuiulv m tliis j^fravc 
crisi.s and tsHiccntratc all their cfTorts towartis the n»iisottdatioit of 
inter -communhl unity fwid trust. The (‘ongrrss has taken such suh- 
stantuil ste|>s towanls the settlement of the cotnmttfial {mddent that 
further iiegi*tiHtions with its leiwlers offers the basis of a l^rovistiui|^l 
C uilitutn for the duration «>f the war without prejudice to tlie right « iftwl 
interests of any I'miymiiiity tii the jant war etuist if iit tonal settlement.'* 

Tliat Mr. Jiiuiah s uftitude towartls the whole problrin of India's future 
did not tsmirncMfl itvdf to an ap|>reci4ible nunilx'^r <»f lits co religionists, may lie 
broadly inferre<l fnun the (lu i that a new Muslim organtsatioii was ilarted 
in the iniddk* of June to fight the Pakistan nlea under llte natrie of 

“Muslim .Majlis " with hetuhpiarters in (hleutta and with Khan llahadtir 
.Shaikh Maliamniad, .M-b.C .. as Preswlrnl. In a statement to Utr PfrAshesaid: 

“ Hejieat^'ti failure on the |iari of Mr. Juimih for the last (wo years 
to iiwyt the Congress leatlers on s<irne pretext or the other and di^uaa 
with them his Pakistan Scheme as to wdiat he rrally nieaits by self*^ 
determination for Muslims has created doubts among hts folkmem alauft 
ht» honn Jiikt. His demand for uiieonditionaJ surrender by Congress 
haa cx»n\ meed his staunch supporters, tliat Mr. Jinnah neither care!i for 
uuie|>rndcnce of India nor for Pakistan but for maintaintng his preaetil 
unienahle position even at the cost of India's freedom and the risk 
of losing Pakistan itsi^lf. In order to edurate tlie Muslim Masaea as to 
the real significance of Mr. Jinnah. playing the game of hwle and seek^ 
and thus deferring communal tllemetit indefinitely, a “Muslim Majlis'* 

i* faunded with three- fold object, and m a jiennaneni fieef«»ily to 

resolve the present (lotitieal deadk>ck tti eo-opc!ratM>n with cither nartirs ; 
to achieve iiidi^tMlefiee for India poliiteally and eeoiuiinicany ; to 
safeguard Mushm rtgida and privileges not only on the baab erf mnncrieal 


a. c-v«t ti— as. 
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»tTt'n|fth of the Mu^sjilniaiLs of iiulta but ako according to the special 
{KMitum of the Mmlinn coriirnunity in India and its importance in this 
auli-continent ; to opp<RW^ partition of Imha as, it is not only irafmcti' 
cable and negative to Indians independence but also against the interest 
of the Massalrnans of India.” 

(4) The reaction of the Hindu Maha Sabha 

The varioas iK>litical or sf>cio-[M>litk‘al bodies that have figured on the 
Indian jMilitical stage ernergetl into existence at difTerent times, the oldest 
being ine Indian Natiomil Omgn^ss and the youngc*st — the Hindu Maha 
Sabim. Tlie b)rrner t<Kik its origin in 1885 and was from the outset recognized 
as a national IkhIv with distinct i^olitiral obje<‘ts so much so tliat by 1888, it 
earned the notoriety of lieing a s<siitious organization at the Imnds of Sir 
Auckland Colvin, the Lieut. Governor of Hie North West IVovinees of Agra 
and Oudh (the nuKieni I'.F.). The Hindu Maha Sabha has doubtl(*ss lieen in 
existenoc for n(*arly quiirter of a century for it had held its 24th session in 
Caw'ujKire in 15)42 (I)t*t*emlK*r. 25)). Hut it was recognized, even as the Congress 
and the Lt^ugue had all along been recognized by the (Government of India» only 
in their statement of Hth August, 15)40 and therefore it is that the statement 
is made that it is the youngest of the |M)litieal organizations. However that 
1 h\ the Sulpha has steadily de\ elojX’d its (»rg}ini/ation though not its sanctions 
and hitterly it has n(|oj)ted language of a minatory eharaeter threatening an 
” active movement ” which through Icnise press-rejMirting. were put down 
as programmes of direct action, hut the error was shortly aftenvards corrected 
liy quoting thv <listinetiv<' jihraseology. Vor the tiiiu* iHang, the Sabha has 
contented ii.s<*lf with eomlaiiing the resolutions, of the Ix^ague toid sometimes 
with presenting the other side of the imnial as for instance, when it jirotested 
against eornmunal fines, On a second cK’casion when* the (Government 
dcclarcrd forfeit the vast projMTties and wealth of the Pit of Pagarowhom they 
had hanged in April 194;), the league pass<*d a resolution urging thea[)plieatioii 
of the funds for the lx‘nefit of the |KX)r Muslims, but tlie Sabha demanded 
their utilization lV»r eompensating the mmienms Hindus who were n>bl>ed. 
The Sabha on its part, like tlie Muslim League aiiA the Akali Dal, waged a 
triangular tight, on one side with the I.r<*ague aiul on the other with the* 
Congress. Against the Congress, it Unikid as though at times, the KaUat 
Muulvies and the Smuitanist Pandits put their heads together. In its fight 
ugainst (Government like all the other IxKlies in India, excepting the Ctingress, 
the Sabha has contented itself with [Missing well-wordeii resolutions bidding 
fair sometimes to a[)pra(K*h in length those of the Congress. LiJke the I.«€ague 
which haft had the same PrcHident for de<*ades, the Sabha also had almost a 
tx?nnanent IVcsident in Shri Savarkar (who held office till 1944), whose past 
falK>urs in England f<»r the cause of Indian emancipation, whose daring feat 
esca[K* in the harlxnir of Marseilk's, whose illegal arrest by the British 
police on FVench soil, and whose life imprisonment the latter [>art of which 
took the fonn of 12 years of internment at Ratnagiri, have been thus 
rewardt'd by tlic Hindus of India and whose 01st bothday was celebrated 
with the appropriate presentation of a purse of over 8 lakhs of rupees. 

On the day of the am^sts of Gandhi and his colleagues, Shri Savarkar’s 
call to the Hindus was one of ” no support to Congress move”. There w^as 
nothing in it to he surprised at. All abng he has preached the gospel of 
fftndtilnw Hindu communaiisin, not Indian nationalism. Ih the fcHrmation 
of Ministries in Musliyi-majority provinces while the Congr^ was in prtsem, 
he encouraged Hindu participatioin in Biem in different provinces on different 
grounds but in aU these matters he was only echoing the policies of the 
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IfoKliiti Lea^^ in looking up to tiie tmn^fdtatr rathi^T tlum th<^ mnotr. tht 
])0tiey of commuaal gain rather than the phnripie of Indian indepenemee* 
the of wcu^kmg with tho Britkh Ikn eminent, nitiier than the itmtegy 

of fighting them, 

(5) Reaction of the Sikhi 

Indian Nationalism has striven for over half a rentur\- to nk*rge the 
pwn'inees and communities of India into one rsunpofiite whole nu^ved by 
ecmunon aspirattom, common holies arid c<immoii icu«ah. The iuecrss that 
has attended this movement is phenoineiiaL It is as if the whole t>f Europe 
minus Hussta has t>een welded into cme united uationahtv. Such a thing 
neither been attenijdeil nor ever came within range of imagination in the 
VV«%t. At one time Knuict*, at another Hiissia and at s|tll another, (iermany 
had entertained ambit H»ris of bringing Kuroja* eaeii iiiitler her sway* tait 
that was an eassay m Inimrialtsm on a continental iw'ale, not nationalbnn 
aithtn natural lammlaru's rxavxi iijH»n i'omnuimty of dmNr*nt anti tjnidition, 
languagt'^ and literature, social laws and nvie imtitutwins. In Imlia the 
probkin has lieen niatie mtinitely easnr for deitpite the latter day converikuMi 
to Islainir faith or Sikh culture, the whole country within the natural fismtier* 
of mountain range lUid ocean la lt, has tieen aiiiiiiattsi by the rhythmical 
thn»b of u ts>tiumin |hiIm' l>catifig in unison with a coinnmn f‘tmtrwl tm|>uliic. 
The foreign rule nmy justly la) claim to hax mg achievetl unwittingly and 
|ieThaf»s unwillingly this <'om mend able result bv fonv of the €H»mm<ai sway^ 
common laws. esunriHUi com mutucat ions and exunmon iiiHtrumrnta of guvent' 
ai'it'e. but in the vrr\ pr^K t s^ there Vmergeii isTtain IlssijmnniH 4rndefiriea as 
inevitable se<piehc to its evoUitiom The Sikhs frirnung aUmt Oj million 
ia»puiatK»n in India, but inhabiting a e<iiitiniu*us tnw't of «smntr\^ and nmvfsl 
to msfuniig trjulitwsns of fmxioin and chivalry, haschoiicever. while eherinhing 
them all, fallen vw tuns to <x>ik'cpts ami aspiralams not wholly ui hamumy 
with the hirg« r iuit»<*fia!ism of llmdusthan. Forngii Ilule rirs^csiiarily difcct*i 
vision anil attention from a search for famer whieli it would not (>art wilh, 
to a Ms*king out of inJiueoce which ma\ lie much i»r little, which may extetui 
fn>m MuniHfMtl and loi al fo prtA iiu lal jiosts {trid all India j»ositH»m. lx it a 
.Sikh High ( ourt Judge ? 1 hev have rmly to cxjiress it, and a .Sikh ix made 

High ( imrt Judge. Has the Ministry of flic Punjab no Sikh on its jiemonnri T 
Lo and Ijchokl. Sikandftr-Iiakiev Singh Pact ami the afifKkintmmt of the. 
latt^T by the former as a Prr»viiictal Minister folU>w , ^Vhy has there not l>cen 
a Sikh in the \'icrn»y‘s Kvecutivc ( <uuicil so long ? Hartlly hiul tfie deitiami 
liceo made when Sir Jogciidrsi Singh laxame Mciiilirr for Ediieatklfk, 
Ijjmds and Hevenuc. The small reforms are always the enemy of the lArgi* 
rrforrm. All thew* m»j>s to the Perla^rus divert the nnial fixmi the Ii*gitiiimie 
sphere natkitial striving. WhfW is Sirdar lianjH Singh of oki and where 
are the miniature Sirdarx wlio h«»ki cm to tov |»lacesk m which they sit a» dollx 
fndkd to action by strings bckl by a Viceroy here or (ickscniom of iVovincet 
there I U it any woiwler then that the (‘migrcss has hxal to face a xtupendoua 
ta«k in havmg to frtgage the alTcctiofis of the ,Sikhs and other groufix and had 
to witness Ibdr ahw»friras and even on an ewaakm like that 

s'kualiml by the llomtiay HaioluUon. The fKjaJiian tx made rmore delicate 
by the fact that the Sikhs are a {irofcaaionat niartdki race and are m keen on 
safeguarding their numbers and mfluenre in the Armv and im the battlellefd 
as in public crfBcex, The Sikhs however have not, like the league, xlood in 
the way of a solution «/ the alMndta problem and the fnrmainm of a Natkmal 
Goventmetii, Only the^ want their quota in the Military and Civil Servicea 
eoniinextiai^^ with Ihw importatice. They expreax ibemnelvea In lernaa 
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0 f natkmi^ism and are prepared to and repudiate all Communalism so lon^ 
as the lafeieir stand by it, the feumer claim their pound of flesh and a few drops 
dT blood welb 

(6) The Reaction of the Indian Christians 

The reaction of the Indian Christians to the August Re5$olution was 
healthy as was but to b<* expected of them. In his jfreeting address to tlw 
25th sewiion of the All-India ^Conference of Indian Christians held at Delhi 
during March, Sir Frederick James rijghtly dcscril^ed the Conference as pecu- 
liarly fitted for a mission of rectmciliation in India. For, as Pandit Kunzru 
points out in his addre-ss to the Conference, this body stood out for unity, 
ready to pla<!e their county' alnne communal considerations, while threats of 
divisions were overwhelming the countrv'. Mort*over, the Indian Christians, 
being themselves a minority are well fitted to realise the diflieulties and 
appreciate the Hiand|K>ints of minorities in general. Raja Sir Maharaj 
Smgh^s presidential address at the All-India Christian Conference w*as a 
strong piea for a communal settlement and he suggested the release of Gandhi, 
a small round table oonferenee representing all important communities and 
jMUrties, and the nostjwning of a final decision on Pakistan till afUr the war, 
the suggestion of a n^und table <*onference naturally implying that Congress 
leaders should be released. The Conference it-sclf emlxxiied these views in 
its resolufions. It suggested further that in the event of the communities 
in India failing to come to an agreed solution “ the question might he rcferretl 
for decision to an international tribunal.” Apart from the Communal 
problem the Conference called ixpon the British ^iovernment “to make a clear 
declaration as soon as possible that India wcuild attain full freedom within 
two years after the cessation of hostilities. And meanwhile, the Confej^noe 
demanded “ in order to enlist the full co-operation of the people of India in 
the war efforts, the immediate formation of composite Governments at the 
Centre and in the Provinces, consisting of non-Officials only with the sole 
e^Jiccption of the Commander- in -Chief.” 
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Tuk Fast 

In all canonical literature ami history. has played an tnijMirtant 

i»art a* a potent instninient of rc|?cne^tin^ oneself and cha^trntn^ the flwk. 
Hut the ^iut and the Statesmun have all ak>ii|;» l>ren «iej>arale intei^rs of 
!W>ciety or when conibinetl iiiaittiaiiiiHl sefatrate e<*m|>artments in tlieir mrntaJ 
and moral mansions. But C.andhi is the hrst cornbituitam in history of the 
saint and statesman whose ran^fi* of vision, w hos«' spluje of afTectiom* whose 
domain of activities are one t'otiihim^ti. etmijawsite and ctwelateti whole in 
which there is no o<Hii|iartairntalism of ciuieept or eomlind. They are, to 
var>’ the li|fure of sjwsx'h, <me fabric woven on the warp of reli|poii ami the 
wiMif of politics, et»in|ifisin^ the stjrifws of eetuiomus and the stars of art* 
the emhftudery of culture and the brocade of morals. If the muitdatie 
{Kditieumis of the day in the West are unable to rsuniireherni this higher 
sviilhrsis t>f the Mast, they may not at least iiiisuiMirrstand the purpoae of 
(iiis self fiiscipluie. «»r misrepn'seiit the ob)«x‘t of tiir fast and the puriHjmes 
ntiitivatnijj it. To it as aii uistniinrnt of csH*rcioti is to the 

degree <»f «*nc 's own call<Hisntss. tsMisisteiit ly maintained to the end which 
would bo'e the ' ’ loeaHure to its logtcHl or pathological end. A 

tsH-rcive measiir«‘ eumiot hav e much t>r aiight*of eormve |*otenry m it wheti 
the lautv mtended (us is Hnr|je<l) t*» l«' S4> «sH*r<'<xl sitecesHfully feaiitH alt 
c«»ercio!i. Cdiiidhi s fast has proved oiu' thing at any rate, (hat it is iwit coer- 
cive m ri'sult <»r iptmtion. l*he fast stirs the sleeping seiiai* of right, it 
k!iidi**s the donu.'iiit sjnrit of humanity. It awakefts the eiimatose seinie of 
Justice. 'Fhe |>erson tdr wtiom it is meant. mmgincH tliat it in din'ctnl 
ugnmst him and fceln oppn vsi'd U cause tn Ins own hn‘ast. there in a rouMpg 
**f his ron.s<‘irnrc, stmiulatitn t»f his heart and a <juickemiig of bin jud|rmrnt. 
It Is the struifgic m him Iw-twcf ii his bas«-r uml iK'ttrr self that lietrayn* hun, 
oil the one hand, mio an umiut igated condetnruition of* (lie mystic tlmt is 
mit'snierjsing him from darkness to light, from untruth U» truth and from death 
to life ami. on the other. int<» an uidK-commg tsmi|>arts4in of a new' aiwiar 
to a fnar that pursues |K»wcr fwditics. 

Six months wrri* alsuit t»* jMtss sini*e (iandhi and his colleagues were 
mipriMJHc<l l>ef«jtri* the rtiovctnent under his ticrierabhip ha4i not so much as 
Is-gun. On the <lay that he s|>oke in ll«md«*v at the meeting of the A. I. C*. C*. 
he stated that he wouM write to his friend, the \'i<*i*ro> . VVlmt In* wm m»t 
alkiweti t4> wnle as a fnx* man. he einleavouml f« wirte as a detenu in the 
Aga Khan’s Palace, Pmvtui. Tin* news ilnj leak out m the Pr***« then and 
there, but m> one <x>tikl know the details, nor w<niM tlw ex *n ten In of what hr 
in hts cofitinement wrote in Septeiidier HM2, same as wiiai hr Iiad intend- 

ed to write on the iHh of August if left fnx*. Whole fkaaii of water flowed 
simre then ufwler the lirkig«*« of the twelve sacretl nvers f»f India and there wm 
imputation of motives, of secreey, of instruction#, of itiinKwahty and untruth- 
fulncsa, to (iarMlhi ami his follow ing w hicb it wra# hts duty to cxmtradict and 
refuidiate. But he was not fn-e to do this altlawjigh they said he would be at 
hbetiy to recant hts faith and forswear hi# reardve, To a erniaciefithiiia priwmi, 
there was no alternative Iwit to involtr the decree of a higher powrer in which 
lie haa efc^rtal faith antt }Ufitify himnelf in the eye <tf hii Haker wtiao the 
chance has berit denied him to justify himnelf in the tyt of tiiasi« The com* 
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pariion by Mr. Amm^ of Gandhi to Father Joseph is dealt with at length 
elacwhcre. 

The first intimation of the fast reached the public only on the 10th 
February and the meniliers of the Working Committee in the Ahmednagar 
Fort on the 11th Febnjarv. It was doubtless wellknown that Gandhi 
would undertake a fast almost as soon as he should lie arrested. He had 
publicly state<l so. Hut at the last moment, he Imd jEpven himself a fortnight’s 
time. Very likely he would have embarked upon his fast but for the sudden 
demise of his Se<'retary» Maliadev yesai« within a week of the arrests. 
Government in their Ctmmuniquf published below, raise the point that Gandhi 
himself had admitteil in the past that the fast contained an element of coer- 
cion. What Gandhi said related to a <jertairi pha.se of his Rajkot fast which 
is quoted amiss by Goy eminent as a statement of general ot>servation. Again 
the worst callousness of Ix>r<l Linlithgow was to l)e seen in the following 
IMumage whi(^h (n'ctirs in hi.s letter to Gandhi dated February 5, 1043. You 
may rf?st assured that the charges against the rongress will have to be met 
sooner or later and it will then be for you and your colleagues to clear younelf 
before the world if you can. And if meanwhile you yoiirs<'lf, by any action 
such as you now apfiear to l)e contemplating, attempt to find an easy way out, 
the judgment wiill go against you by default.” 

What an insimiatum to make tliat (iandhi was finding in death through 
a fast, a ^ay out of his responsibility for the Vrime^’ {HTpetrat^Kl by the 
Nation. 

Shri C. Rajagopala<*hari in a statement issu(‘<i on March 8th. Ilt43 
criticised the-(fOvernnient’s suppression of (oindhi’s letter Ix'forc the commen- 
cement of his fast : ” KAcr since the (>andhi-b»inlithgow eorrejifxmdenee was 
published on February lOth. one outstanding fact that has transpin^d in that 
correspondence has given cause for inueh puzzlement. A'o exjilanation has 
yet l>een tendered by the oflieial world, (iandhiji's disap|)rt»val of (he acts of 
salxitage and violence that followed his arrest, was explicitly expressed in 
hin letter to th<* (iovemment of India dated 23rd SepteinlxT, 1942. Had this 
letter or the substance of it Wen published at the time, it would have efTeeti- 
vcly stoppt'd the exploitation of his name as well its of the Congress by those 
who carried on and encouraged these acts ” 

We may now^ review this eorres|M)nd<‘nee. 7’he outstanding fact is that 
Gandhi UK)k the initiatve in regard to it and in his two letters, restated the 
position of the CVmgress. IViinarily he replied to the Government's rofnmurit- 
q%ie dated 8th August and incidentally he explained the scope and object 
of the Bomlxiy Resolution. Kwr since Gripps made hi.s broadcast s|>eech in 
Delhi on the 1 1th April, 1942, a day l)cfore his departure to Karachi, it be- 
came fashionable to give the Congress a l>ad name w ith a view' to hanging it 
one day. The (iovernment of India re|>eat<nl the charge that Congress w^anted 
power for itself, JittJe knowing that even as tlicy were n^ally drafting their 
Resolution dated 9th August, Gandhi and Maulana were carrying on corres- 
pondence reiterating their seriousness in pro|>asing, not mertdy agreeing to 
Mr. Jinnali’s forming the National Government, But the time was past for 
argument. The liovernment had gt)t ready their case, their instruments of 
war and their plans of defeating their enemy and they would not waste all 
their preparations I 

Section I— The Pro^resa of the fast « 

Befofe proceeding to summarise the reactions to the Fast m all these 
eircles — official and non-official in India and abroad, it would be appropriate 
to trace the progress of the Fast itscif from day to day until by a fewtunate 
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and as the resnlt of Uie ardent and devivul prayers of nallumH <%( 
|>eopfc in the world, Gandhi was able pull thnniirh the ^«it t>nieal he \xm\ 
Wnposed on himself and im>long his life fiw s«>ine serviee to mankind yet ^atrr 
th^ any cwr all tliat he has Wn able to do. The |mbhe knew of the fast 
only on its *ind day at the earliest and generally <m the thinl day. One 
piece of giM>d luck was that Shriiimti Sart^jani NayiHbi was with Hun* t>esuh s 
Mrs. Gandhi and Mira Bc'n. l>r. CitHer who was a detenu hnlgiHl tn the 
Yerawada Jail within a stone's thn>w of the Aga Khan’s IVIaee was alh^wett 
to join hi« |>arty so early as on Fehrin^;)' llth. From tlie very outiwt (•aiulhrs 
wralks were cut off as also his daily evening \'isit hi the sp»t of Mahmiev 
Desas's cremation. Amongst the first visitors io join {*aJHihrs fmrty w ilh the 
[>emiiiwion of tioxemrnent were Mrs. Mahadev Demi xviUi her son aunl a 
nephew of (tandhi. The sight I'f the widow aiul thc,or|diaiirtJ youth must 
have l>ceii indescrilmbix trying fct» i»aiu|ht on this, the first cn^asioti they 
met after that tragtt^iy of tnigtslies xvhitdi shajwsl in tme sense" and in a nicanurx" 
the History of India. C«atulhi was fairlv eiU’lx removexi to the insiite of the 
ftalace. Ixnng taken out into the verandah for but two htuirs daily. Hy the 
fourth day. nauM^a Ixcgan to np|>ear bringing disturlasi sjef"f> m its trani. 
A full refK>rt on liandht’s health wais iluly subnutt<*<! to Ciovemment by the 
Imjiector-tieneral and Lt. i’ol. Shah and Ihr. tiiUler. tiandhi s xsmditioii 
on the I5th Felvnmrx xxas not so satisfaetory as t»n the 1 4th on acexmnt «»r 
the Cfiritinuanee of nausea and brxiken shep. The SurgeotvGeiteral to the 
(•ox'eminent of Ih^niluiy repaired Poona i«»rthwjth. Aln^iuly fneiuls and 
rt'lativf^ i4 (iandio vim* gathering in Poona axvaiting (iovemmerit’s [wr 
itiission to see him. It a greixt itdief td (ooulhi to hearihat Professc^r 
Hhanmh had lirx»ken lus syni|mthetie fast. I’liere was sti'ady xlrterioriition 
in Gandhi's ionditifOi <»n aivount of rest lessii<*ss itiul ilitlieult x m taking water. 
Dr. Halhan ( hatuirji Hun amvexl m Po4*iia on the K^th and xsiiitimnst t<i stay 
with him tiil tin* fa-.t eiuhd on Mandi ttnl. tom«nii was examined bv one 
Dr. Mandhk, n Fur, Nm*' and 'rimait S|M<»ialtst , (ialidhTs general x'otuilt ion 
eoiitmmsl t<» eausf iuiMet\ m the mssuuI wisf'k. Massag<’ was gnen to him 
from the HMh Fehruarx onwanis. The next ilay heart aetiiai iMX'amr fHddef. 
Fp li» the aftenio^tn of tftr loth his oinditaio wa** sin Ji that althmigh he had 
nine hours’ sh^ p la* wav n<»| refreshetl nor x^as he mentally iih^t. Fvidenees 
of umernia or suppresMon of urine lagan to up|war and naturnUy this 
deefarufs^l anxiel v as to ho eondition. Dr. Sushihi Navx ar. sisti^ of Pyarelaj. 
(Jandhrs S^ retary. poiad the gr<*ii}> of do<*tors and ihunlMiy (wivrrnrneiit s 
bulletins U^an to Ik- pnlihslael fr«»m the llHh oxer the signatures of the six 
d«x*tors. ^I.D.D, f.iUlrr. Major-io nertxl ( andy, .Surgtsui (*eneraJ of |haitl»nx . 
Dr. 11 C. Hoy, Lf. ( oh Hhandan, I, G. P.. Dir. .Sushili* \ayyikr and Lt. Od. 
fl J, Shah, loifidht's disineiination t4» talk as well as his a|aifhy txiwards 
xisitors were a smiree *»f wrirrv tx» the d<K‘tors. lbs third vm Hafioulaw saw' 
him with his family. Mr. II. 1 , Bmtow, AdviM r to I hr f bo i rnor of Unidmy, 
rf»che<i Pof>fm apparenfly to ascertain (iainihi’s e<jnd»tifais hrstlmnd. 

Kxer^sive sahvalioii now liegan to <iistiirb sh^x p, hot intercut in visitjor^ 
grew. FneiKls and relations Wf^re wam#'<l not t*> mlerxww (Gandhi lUtd thus 
sax'e stntin on him. Many win* hiui reaehexl Pcwfim alauuhmi^i their in tended 
visit »jwi rein x«sl the tension i»f Ctaiidhrs riiiiwL It was mi Felmiary Inth 
timt Gaialhi was appraiscxl of tlie restgriatjofis of*Mody, Sarker ainl Aney. 
Hk cmly react am . it w as vaul, wm » fcelilr smile. Ttie bulleim of Feliruarv 
Wth dcrlaml^hiit (duidhli cxmdtlmn had elimnged for Ibi' wxirse mid wan 
very- gTAvc. On the ‘/Hi Felaxiar%% Htat it on the Pith day* <#arMitd sfsniL ao 
the l^teiin dcdarecL i- restless^ <lay. Hr mtrml a msia at 4 ii.m. being 
aeiaed with amcre naunira and hftvtitg wlmcwi fatnlcd. The pum! beeatne 
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neiifly impereeptiblc. he was able to take water with sweet lime juice. 

He fmlica from the criffcis and slept 5J hours during the night. Fetouar>- 
22nd, was a Monday, the day of hts silence. He apf>cared to be comfortabk* 
and was more ehe^ul. But the heart was weaker. On the 22nd night, 
he liad only broken sleep and there was no appreciable ehangf^ to record. His 
voice was distinct and he grc*< tecl visitors with a smile. With the commenee« 
rnent of the Hrd we^ek, the uraemic symptoms Wcame less prominent and 
Gandhi was looking ehf*erful. •tor the first time after the crisis, Gandhi was 
in good spirits on the ‘i5th. He liad a sponge-bath and massage tliat morning. 
Afttar taking sweet lime juice and water for 2 days, Gandhi reduced the quan- 
tity to minimum that would enable him to drink waUrr. 

The bulletin of the 27th said that Gandhi once again l^ecame apathetic 
and was not quite %o cjieerful but on the next day, he was alert and m gcjod 
spirits. The first of .March was again a Monday. His strength and spirits 
Wf*rc miiintain(d but he was getting easily tiriHl by visiters. On the Sixi 
Man'h at 1# a. in. Giuulhi broke his fast. But (ioveniincnt would not allow 
the function to Im- one din’ct rejoicing by pcTinilting the attendance of 
the visitors. 'Fhe ceremoiiN In'caine the more solemn by the paucity of the 
iiunil>ers pres<‘nt but the visitors gatheml elsewhen^ in the city and held a 
prayt^r meeting at which Mr. Aney wivs present. 

GaTulhi's further progrt^ss was uneventful and steady and even raj)id, 
lie with hi>^ redue<*<l weight of SI ll>s. having regaine<l th(‘ weight he haa on 
arrest, namely 102 lbs. in t he sjku <‘ of ti weeks but the w eiglit at the tjcgirming 
of the fast was 109 lbs. and no information was available diu'ing his arrest 
ns to further jirogress in weight*. 

“ Among rumours current at the time of,(iandhiji‘s eritieal ('ondition, 
which persistisl even after tlie end of tin* F'ast and wliieh e\en a historical 
necouiit can hardly ulTbrd to onul from ref(*n*ne<* was orw that a suflicient 
ijuantity of sandnhvoo<r was st(»r<*tl in (h>\ iTiiruent for the cremation. 
.Another r<‘Iated to a secret division ol (Government todeelan* a day of national 
mtMtrniiig and to (ly (lags at half-mast. The lirst rumoiu' is iK^lievt^il to have 
(*mannted fnnn forc‘ign eorresjKindents wdio had a nH*t*ting with a high otiicial 
of the (Government of India, from which Indiahs were exelud(*<l, when 
Gandhiji's inindition* was reported t»> Ih‘ most critical. It was then slateii 
that the oflieial vimrvnxvd hmi mentioiu*d .sandalwcKHi as a final indication 
tp tlie Foreign Press of (Government’s determination not to depart from their 
annmineed (leeision.". . . Jfviia I nreconciled page 212. 

In this eonneeti<»n, it wcuiUi Ih‘ appropriate to ineorjK>ratc here the letter 
sent by the Ihn'sident of the ('ongress on Indialf of the Working Committee 
on February 13, lilA3 to the Viceroy from their unknown ’’ abixie : — 

I>‘ar L(>rd Idnlithgow, Aly eolleaguc's and I ha\ e re^ad in yesterday’s and 
day Ix^fore yesterday *s newspaiH'rs the m'ent eorrespondeiiee that hiui |>iissed 
l>ctween you and Mahatma (Gandhi. In the course of your letter to Mahatma 
(Gandhi numerous references have l)een made to the (’ongress and repeated 
and far reaching ehargt^s have l>een made against the Congress organi/.atioii. 
In your letter of Jatiuary 13, you exprt*ss your regret that no word of 
condemnation for the xiolence and crime should i^ve come from the 
Wcwrking Committee. 

Ordinarily we would rt^frain fnnn saying anything while we are kept in 
detention cut off completely from our people ai^ tlie outside world. Even 
our place o# detention is supjKiscd to be a secret which may not be mentioned 
or wnispered to any one. Our sources of infonimation here arc strictly limited 
and eomist only of some newspapers which under existing rules and ordinances 
publish only caisoretl news and are prohibited from giving publicity to many 
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kinds of news which arc of vital inijpcwtiuice to m and to the Indian \mmy. 
In th^ cipcumstAnccit it h obvit>usly imjiro|>er for lis to |»ivc c^tprcadon to 
any views in relation to cnts with which wc arc so ilhac<|uaititcd. es|WH'iallv 
when the only method of dmn^ so open to us in to address Uir Cko munciu 
of India. 

I wish to cotifliic imwc csfiecially to one issue aini to make it 

clear that so far as we arc concerned In^th as nititx iduals ami m otrr tHiqairatc 
cftfMicity speaking? on l)chalf ot ouria^^ntsatiot^. your charge lliat the Co«gr«?ss 
had orgwiis«*d a scsTet movement of vtide»H't* is wholly false and withtmt 
foundation. 

As an English {>atriot luid a lover of British frrfxlom. it slumld not la* 
irti[K)astblc for you to appr<H*»atc Imw* Indituri jiatriots and lovers Imlta s 
fra^oni might feel, and it should In* jiovsiWe for some rtenient of fair-pla) 
and square dealriig to Im^ krjit up in our rt*lation toVaeh t»thrr. To make 
M'fioas cliargCH against those wht» an* preven(e<i fnaii re)>lyiiig to them, to 
make thti^te charges (without pnHlunrig evHl«*nre to sup}M>rt thrin) by tlir 
vast propaganda nuu'liiiie of a fKiwerful (iovermnciit ami at (he saine time 
supply iiesvs and \ lews which are c'lUitnirv to them are not rv»d<*nee either 
of fair play or a str<*ng ease. 

In your letter of Febnuiry 5, you S4iy you have lunplr information that 
the campaign 4»f vfiliotagc has lasui coiuluctc<l under s^-sret utstructions 
eireulated in the name id the All liulia t oiigrrss C'omimttes*. ^Vliat viiur 
t tilt irm.^t ion is w r do not know . Hut wv di» kimw and can state with au!h**fity 
that the A. I. C. ('. ut no time ctuiteniplated such a eaitiiHiign and never 
issui'd such instniel ions s<s ret oridlter. The M F F. i‘. wasdiH iateilfUi unlawTid 
usvN iatieiii i^l the tum* iutr arrest ami praetaally all prominent and 
res{¥»nsiid<' C'«mgn*ssmen ineludmg the meiida*rs of tie* A. I. i\ (\ were arrest ih I . 
At tlu* saUH' time |he A. F ('. ofhee and <»ther (‘<»ngn*ss others were seimt 
hy the }H»hee. Sim e then the A. F eamn»l ohvVmsIy funetHm, 

Von mention that an undefgnaiiid C ongress orgamsation exists now and 
that the wife of It mendK-r <»f the ( oiigrrss Uorkmg ( omrnrttee is a mefn^ier 
of it. VVe km»w' nothing id sm h an orgam/4ilioii timl ari’ n*»l in a |H>sil>on to 
tiiul out W e are esun im^d that m» ( ongress t»rganiMit»<»n and m» n*s|w»iisible 
C i*ngressinan or i ongrt sswiniian <*rui Iw aetually eiigagesl in plunnuig the 
Isoaih outrages ami other m ts of terrorism. 

C*oiigrt*%srfieii ni» di»td>t t'ojiHider it their tiiity to rarrv* on C ivd Hrnistiinee 
under certain rireunistaiiees to the la^st of their til»ih!y. Hut thni lias m»tliin*g 
m coMiimm with (hr charge you have made. It is jamsihle that in llw^ riiiml 
«»l the avenige otti< ial i>r |»oheeiiuui tlwre is iu» piirtieular ilifTerenee l#eiweeii 
C ivd F>fsotM'tliem r and Iwanh outragf*s. etc., but we liavr no doubt in our 
mind, kimwingy our |M^qde as wr <lo, that ri'‘sjK»fis}|de C e»ngressnieii raiUMii 
|H«ssdtly eneourage iii any way lM>mb outrages and terroristic acts, 

A great deal is sanl s4*<*i>-t orgaiusaiifius, e\ tdetier <d w hieh the 

iiovemment elaiios to jwirssrss hut which it ih»cs no! pro<hn*e. May I ilraw 
ytmr attention to the (ujldie sjK'«*<hes deiivierrd by Maliatma i«aiidlii at tlie 
hist nweluig of the A J .iM . on August H. a few luuirs la f<#re hts ttirrst wherrm 
he empliavisi^ii with all solemnity lusiip|M'al for Non siohmee'^ Ttie Foiigrcss 
this fadu v of Ncui vnihuiee years iigo and ib*sjnte laipiiliir liifanes 
tHt'-asimuiliy, 1ms met with a great measure of in r«*ganl to it. 

This w ill Iw* e\ aleiit fmin a <xiiu|iansofi of t he fndmit rmtionai imn^eiiielit 
with national* movements in oilier eoun tries whH*h have often baaed 
theiuaclvni ujaui v i«»lettcc, Vou liavr rto doubt v oursrif apprcix ed of 
in inimy forms w jten > >u Imvr csofisidm^d that it was used for a right catgii?. 
The Cirngnm, Imwcver, ban adhered to its onfcd and prae tk*c of Ntm-vadriica 
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and ha« for these 2H years preached this method to the p^^ple. If the 
Congress decides to change its jKilicy and method and function in this matter 
like other national cirganisations, it would do so openly and deliberatly by 
changing its creed to that efTc-et. There would he no secrecy, for apart 
from other valid reasons a conflict lK‘tw€*en public and secret advice stulUlies 
any organisation which is Imscd ess^^ntudly on oj>en action and constructive 
endeavour. 

The Congress may have many faults hut it has not lMH*n accused of lack of 
courage in the pursuit of its objectives ^and ideals. 

I would suggest to you to consider what the result in India might have 
licen if the Congress hacf dclil>f*rab‘ly instigated and encouraged violence and 
sabotages since the (’ongress is w idcsprcful and influent ial enough to have 
produced a situation hundrtMl times worse than anything that has so -far 
liappenetJ. • 

In the suniiner of 1040 wh<‘n France fell and England was facing dire 
peril. Congress which had b<'en previfuisly thinking in terms of dirt^et action, 
delilwrateiy avoided this in spite of strong demand for it. It did so entirely 
liccausc it did not want to take advantage fif a critical international situation 
or to encourage Nazi aggression in tiny way. Nothing would have l)een 
easier than for the Congress during those critical days to pnxluee a situation 
of the utmost embarrassment to the Government. 

For nftiny wrecks prior to our arrest we had lM‘en pointing out in Working 
Committee meetings, resolutions and otherwise, that public feeling in the 
country had grown exceedingly bitter against the British (iovemment in 
India. Not only we, but many nuKlerafe leatlers stated publicly that they 
hatl never previously known sueh bitterness. Jlesponsible Ctmgrf-ssmen tried 
to divert this feeling into peaceful channels and largely sueeet ded in <ioing so. 
They would have succc<*<led even more if events had noU taken place w’hi(‘!i 
suddenly exa.s|>erat<*<l (he public and at the same time removed all prominent 
and wxll-known leaders who might have Ix'cn able to control the situation. 
Tfu^se eveiitvS are Ix'ltcr known to you than to us, situat<*<l as we are ; but 
we have learnt enougli to realise w^hat the shwk to the ]>ublio must have 
tieen. Wholesiile arrests were followed imnudiateN’ by the prohibition and 

f ircvcntion of all public activity and all public expressions of opinion, by 
athi c.hargt^s, tear gas, lK)mbs and shooting. Well-known leaders were 
spirited away and their destinations were ke})t seen^t. Rumours of dcatli 
and illness sprca<l and added to the public excitement was the back-ground 
of the hapj>enings during the second week of August last. 

I do not wish to deal here with sulwequent events for their adequate con- 
sideration requires fuller know'ltnigc than we }k>ssc-ss here but I would like 
you to consider what the elTtx*t on the Indian ix'ople must Ivave bt^n of all 
that lias beim done to them on behalf of the Gov^'nimeiit since our arrest and 
flow lar^! numbers of jK*ople must have Im'ii driven to desptTation. 

Reierence has liet'n nuule in the Government communiqtte accompanying 
th^ recent published coiTesjK>ndenee to a certain circular w’hieh is said to have 
been issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee. We know^ 
nothing of this and cannot believe that iinpn>|>er instructions against the 
fundamental principles of the Congress could have been issued by any 
^responsible Coiigress authdrity. 

It ia worthy of note, how ever, that even official references to this circular 
contradiet^emselves. The first mention of it was made in a ptess note issueti 
by the Govemmejit of Madras on August 29. In this it was stated that the 
circular contained instiuetions infer alia for the remov'al of rwls. Two weeks 
later Mr. Amer\" speaking in the House of Commons stated that the circular 
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wpramiy isiiid ihut raik whoaH not bt? removed mid that thm* «4wmi4 in 
dbunger to life. This is an instructive ami stgiiificaiit imtmirv i>f how t \ Miruix- 
«s made up and used to influence profile. 

In your letter of February 5 m referrinisj to the !b^olut>on y^n 

draw attentiou to the txMicludin;; fmrt in it which authorises i\»ii^:rrsstnen 
act for themselves in Uie event of interferrnee with the leaihrship of the 
movement. This has aptieonxi si|nitflrant to y ou and you have draw u eerttou 
eonciusiotts from it. You arc evidently unjfwan* that sitntlar in%tnieiH»v*% 
were given when urevioiis civil disobedience nun eluents were siiuted. In 
the Indivdual Civil Disc>l)cciieiicc imnl’meiit of HHO 41 these iiistruetmus were 
re}>eated by me on many oecasi«>ns. It is of the «*vu-iu*c of Ci\ if DisolKxheiu r 
or Satyagralm tJiat individuals should lHMs>nie self suflicieiit units, should lu-tHl 
acn^e as leaders art* alway's likely to he reinovtslaiul isolated at an early stage. 
In the prc'scnt instiuicc*. the phar|^ <»f Civil Disoliedu'ifec was not rt*aehech 

It is curious that in a fairly lengthy iHUTcsjuindenec aiul m various oflicml 
statements nothing is stud akuit the merits of the restilutuui passed by the 
A.I.CM\ which dealt with the natimml and international situatitui and iiiAde it 
clear Umt a fns' India would not onl\ resivt nuasion l*» the utruiwt hut would 
throw all her r»:M>urt'es into the world struggle for freedom and align lierself 
with the l/nitixi Nation-v. This was made |a'rfc< tly elrar in the resolution 
itsc'lf. It was further ernphasiMsI hv me sjHaktng as IVesuimt and by many 
other ^fW'akers. 

It must Ik* known ti» y<ni that ever since the early iH guuungs of Fascist 
Japaiu*se and Nazi aggTt*ssit»fi m Africa. Asia and Kur*>j»c‘. the t lOigress lias con 
justeiitly cs»nde*Tnn«d them. Nt> organisatioM m India or rKcyclirrc has bcrji 
so clear and em}»hatic on this subject. 

The A. t. (\ (\ Hcsolutfon ttf August last was <»sjK*ci«lly based uihiii the 
anti* Axis indiey ipid m juirtieiihir of the urgent necessity of streiigtlK‘f»ing 
India's dcieiu'c against mvusion. It wax made c hxir ainl I empliasiiMHl it on 
that CKXiision that lui acul test of the change was this defence of India and 
the strengthemng of the Tinted Nations. It may also In* known to ycni that 
several mendM*rs of the jireM'iit Hritish (bo eminent liavc m the jiast re 
jK^atedlv supfiorted or wchsnnrd Fascism ami Japanese aggression. 

You <'<»ricludc y<*ur letter to Mahatma Itaridhi by saw mg that the charges 
against the fV»figrc“ss will have to In* met s<K»nrr or Inter. We sludl wrlecutie 
tliat day when we ran face the jH'Opli^s of the world and leave tlie verdict to 
ih^rn. (>n limt day others aK4» iiieiudmg the Hntish (iovernmeitt will bat e 
tf» meet and answer charges. I trust they will al>M» wi leoine lluil day. 

\'ours Stneerriy. 

(S4i ) AHt T KALAM AZAM 

The Onmimeiit of liulia dnl not care tf» a4"kne>Hieilge the rreeipt of this 
letter except by asking the SufK*nnteiuieiit to udijrin the >Iaidana tlmt it 
had reached them. Tlie lellrr saw the light of da \% In m ever, on the rclcaw of 
Dr. Syed Mahnw*od from tlie Aliimdiiagar Fort *Ilk‘tentioii Cam|»/ Hr j^mve 
it to the Press on the ist of Novcml>rr. 

Reaction to the Pant (A) Britain 

The fortunate erwling of (»aiidhi‘s fas! in tlielirst week of Moreii rivet ted 
public at tent ion in F^iglaiHi once again on the resfdutkm of tin* Imlmn IViwT 
lock. The Jhf^nchssUr lJuardiam in an ixlitorial writea : 

‘Mt ts fortuftatc f<»r the Iwijic of uMimatc friemlship lirlwecn m and 
India that Cfandkt hm mti died. But it it titiirtic that the poUtii^al 
sttualicm in India rnnainw the oamr. 
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We may study the reactiims of the w<u*kl to the Fast. Britain's reaetkm 
stands foremost fear the ready sym}mthy the fast evoked in all propessive 
schools of thought. Then comes the American reactiem and finally t& reac< 
tkm in India. 

British Newspapers of 11th February deduced from the eoxTespondenee 
between the Viceroy and Gandhi that the purpose of Gandhi’s fast was to 
ctimpel the Governrneiit of Iiidiii to end his detention. Tlie Times says : 

. No one cao be ^tisfied with the condition of Indian affairs, 
but those who are the least satisfied will most deplore Mr. Gattdhi's 

de<*isioii Mr. (randhi has rendered unique sers ice to his country’ 

as promoter of national consciousness. He has failed wliolly, however, 
to win the cionfidence of millions who do not accept his political leadership 
and to make his Cfintrihution to a fuiularnental agrc<»nient. without which 
no free c^onstitution can exist and which no |K>wer can inipose on India 
from without. His present move promises less tlian nothing towards 
that end. Its only fruit can lx* dctqx^r dis.s<*nsion and possibly fresh 
disorder. Nor can the errors of British jx^liey in the |mst l)e a stumbling 
block now 

The London reactions and the conspiracy of silence by Fleet Street 
were wired out to the Amrita Hazar Fatrika as follows on Fe*bruary 11th : — 
**The news of Gandhiji's det'ision to fast t<K>k London yesterday completely 
by surprise; Although corresfiondence Wtween (iaiuihiji and the Viceroy 
had l)ccn going on since 81 12-llt42, political circles in Britain were in the dark 
lor the six wtx‘ks. In Ixindon itsedf. howeve r, responsible opinion had not 
failfHl to eiTifiliasise tluit the dc<dsion should not be treaUxl as sui absurd 
performance on the part of Gandhiji. There w as no attempt in those quarters 
to minimise the seriousness of the position arising from the last. It was 
|K>inted out that even if Cfuridhiji survived the fast, it rm^st seriously afTet‘t 
his health. Whether or not the fast f)rom()i<sl further unrest in Iiului would in 
Ixmdon opinion depeiul upon the psychological n action of the Indian pfX)ple 
tt» his dix^ision. Thus fur there was no inbirmution from India alx>ut the 
attitude of the Indian |KM)pIe except the rejMirt that Bombay st<K*k markets 
were clostxi after hearing the n<‘ws. It was not quite clear there whether the 
whole cMirresfaiiidence that passed lx*tween Gandhiji and the Viceroy had been 
made available to th(‘ Indian press. It was staU^d there that the (iovexnment 
of India was the lx*st judge for determining to what extent the Indian firess 
sliould Ik* givcii the fretxlom i»f discussing the fust as well as publishing the 
corres jKmd e nee . 

On the other hand although the whole et)rres))ondence had iKen avail- 
able in I.tondon (‘arly on the lOtli morning, the l^ondon Press were retic*cnt 
regarding attaching any iiufKirtance to it. Kxcept the Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily Sketch, no other I»ndon newspaper had taken editorial 
note of the fust. I^raetieally all of them had given insignifieant s|^>ae<* to report- 
ing Gandhiji's dei*ision. Majority of them headlixuxl it '^Gandhi’s politcal 
hlackmair\ But W. N. Ewt^ had his own choice of naming it “Gandhi’s 
JPast '. The impression tliat one got was that somehow or other the 
bulk of Fleet Street cnteretl into a sort of I'onsjiiraey of silence at any rate for 
the time l>eing.*’ 

The News Chrmicle and the Daily Telegraph gave very brief summaries 
of the iiew’ correspondence between the Viceroy and Gandhi and there were 
no editor!^ comments. 

The following appears in the issue of Friday, Fefaoruary 12th of New SkUes- 
man from its diarist : “ Very few Western people iliidcrstand the complex 
motives which make^ fasting a familiar and recognised practice in Ir^ia. 
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I dotibi if tiuy will much ctilt|fhtciuttciit fnun r»‘iidiitu the curiintt 
correspondence which p^cd U-iweem tl^ Viccn>y iukI Mr* Ciiuiahi. F-nch 
lureuscs the other of rcsjHmsibility for violence n\ indm. The Viceroy cmIK 

fast ini; m jKditicaJ blackmail 

ciMumcnt Mahatiiui Gandhi V diKclaiinrt 
of rcs|)Ofif(ibility for the m'cnt disordersi, siaid : 

“ .,.*From the time of the arrcfitH. the (iovermnent l>eet^ 
entirely rigid in refitviug io take or allow any action which might 

|K>ssibly have UhI to a rtdaxatk^i of the tension NtUhing wa« cir 

is done and now Mr. (»aridhi is cmtiarking on a fast, which h<*wevi*r much 
the Indian (iovernment may disclaim rcs|Kaistbtlit\ , may move Itidm 
to its dept Its." 

* Sc'veral l^lanir mcmlM rs of the Parliament felt. restive and disturis^l 
over the trc'iid of events in India rs|M^iallv the detention of ^bdtatma («amlhl 
during his fast. Follow ing the new s fn»in India aUmt resignations of 3 
meml>ers of the \*ii'rrt>y*s Council nlanit 15 of them camfemHi on Felaruary 
17th in the (‘ommittiH* room of the Commons, l*ortl Stratadgi addressing 
a nnvting in lAUuion calli*<l hy the Itutm I^eague said that he dreade^l tlie 
results on their future relations with the llnuius if (»antlh)'s fast hml fatal 
rt*sults. 

The .Veretary of State for Iiulm. Mr. Amery, was asked in the (‘otnmons 
if as a jHtssiblr eontrilmtion towartls the end of ihe present deailkh k in Intlta. 
he <H>uhl not allow influentiHi iuin*|mrly men like Sir 'IVj Unhadnr Safirtt ainl 
Mr. Hnjagopalaehari to confer with (iandhi, Mr. Ainrrv replied : 

1 am fsintent to. leave fhr cpiestidn of interviews ^mth Mr. Citindhi 
t4» the liisen tion of the iioveriiinent of India.'’ 

l^ilxiurite S<»r< nsen asked : “ Ihx-s md Mr. Aniery realise that a new' 
situation has Ufti iTealed by the resignatuni of the tliree inendiers of the 
\'i(‘eroy’s Connell ant! in view' <»f that fact, could he not make some suggest ion 
to the \’iet ro\ that theM* ismtaets as suggested shmtltl Iw' allowed/* 

5lr. Amers' : Sir/’ 

The British Press in geniral rallfal the ileinanil for Gainlhrs release 
“ a fM>iitiCHl demanil ’ * * which not l»e gmiiteti witlnMit stdtmg in 

im»tion a tram t>f evnits grutely prejiidieal t<» InduCs seennty atnl ailifHt 
lause/* 

The Arehbisluiji <»f ( anterbury m a letter to the TitntM on Frbniajry 

sajd ; 

'* Aiming the pri^ssing precHau pat tons of this time, there is s^>me 
danger tliat we may forget the senoustirss ami urgenry of the situation 
III India. It is elear tliat |K»litieal deadha k is an etpre%sion of spntual 
ahenation . 

(>n Feliruary *i5th. a ileputation including ( ?»non Ibdland and a number 
(if l^lwninte Meriil>ers of Parliament, waite^l on Mr. AmiTV in the flouiw) of 
Cmimioiis and urged the release^ of <«andht and nail act lietween trandhi and 
ixmgrt'iiS leaiirrs. Mr. Amery answering <piestt< ms in the C’otnniona «akl tlui| 
the British (Government entirHy agre«*<l with Ihr drrisnai of the 
of India not to v ield to (Gandhrs elforts to efifon*c this tme<aidttionift relewse^ 
Only few Bntish Nrwsf«ijaT% eeanmented on Ihr temiinatkai «f the 
Faiit. Iktily Maii and Teir^apk hailed it as a viftnry for the lirtiiah Gciveni* 
mrtii. 

The LiWml Paper Sfar said that tbr fast find not |irealwee<l the rcwilt 
Tmifafif beiir fer. 

Lord Stnalmlgi, cm March Urd at a mei ting of the India Lcafiie 

ill Londofiy said that with the end of Ga^idlii*! fast fresh ncf^ialioiia with the 
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leaders of tlic Congress and other communities in India should be opened up 
immediately and the release of Gandhi might be the first step. 

Profe^ssor Laski WTote in RrynoUr$ News of March Otfi^ 1943: The 
British Goveninient is wry fortunate that Mahatma Gandhi did not die 
ditring the fast ; had he done m, the tragedy of misunderstanding between 
our two countrif^s might have well l)een damaged Ixjyond repair.’’ At a thanks- 
giving mcrtiiig hekl in London on March 3rd, organised by the India League, 
Lord StralK>lgi said tliat he was tliankful that Gandhiji did not die while a 
Britain's prisoner. Miss Agatlia Harrjson said that Gandhiji was saved 
not only lor India but for Huinaaity. Mf^ssages were rei^eived from Lord 
Huntingfion, Mr. tklward Thompson, Mr. Laurence Housnian and the Dean 
of Canterbury expressing urgency of Gandhiji's release. 

(B) American Reaction 

The grave situation ereaUxl in India by Mr. Gandhi's fast revived 
► American interest in the Indian question. American newsj>a|>ers and news 
agencies are now' lieavily rcfiresentexi in this country and many hundreds of 
words are being cabled daily to the United States on Mr. Gandhi’s fast” sai<l 
Mr. A. 1\ Steele, ref)resentative of the Chicago Daily Nncs ” (who was then in 
Karachi) in an interview'. 

Heaefious in l\S.A. were ilifFerent. Detailed refmrt of Mahatma (iandhi's 
lust and the exchange of letters with the Viceroy were carritxi in all Metro j) 0 - 
litan dailies* news ix>tumns. No New' York and Washuigton papers tiommented 
on Gandhi’s latest move up to the 12th February. Congrt*ssmeii in U.S.A. 
said that they .were unable to find lime to' follow (iandhi’s activities and w'cre 
therefore not prepartxl to eoniineut on it. 

The iVrrr Y^ork Timea commenting editoriuliy on February 22iul on 
(bindhi’s fast wrote : » 

“ The Fust <*ulinhuites a life spent in the cuus<‘of Indian Freedom .... 
I.#ast w'<‘ek Mr. (»un<lhi’s condition ereatecl a major crisis. Three 
Indian niemlH'rs <»f the \’ieeroy\s Council resigmxl. Although the 
Viceroy remained adamant in his refusal to grant Mr. (landhi freedom, 
all parties arc agrtHxl that matters would be cortiplicated for the British, 
if he should die. Some authorities predicted outbn'uks of increased 
violence while* others said that the people would Ik* tcK> stmmed with 
sorrow' to do anything.” 

There were no further developments following the Conference on 20th 
February l)eiween the Unittni States Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull 
and the British Ambassador, Li>rd Halifax, when Mr. Hull expressed concern 
over the situation creuted by (.andhi’s fast. Exjx^rts on India in the 
United States tiovernment were naturalh keenly interested in Gandhi’s 
fast, its implications and jx)ssible fatal cjidow'mciit but authoritative United 
States view could l>c crysbUized only in the utterances of Mr. Hull or President 
Hooscveli. 

Oil March 4ih, The New York Times commenting on the termination of 
GandikTf fast, asserted that moral victor>' had been gained by both sides 
and added “the episode has ended. The qu<?stion now arises whether the 
time has now' tH)me to mak,e a fresh start in India. We believe many people 
inBritain will ask themselves whether it is not (lossible now to take advantage 
of the opportunity that has come after prec^urious monthuv of waiting ; 
whether the initiative cannot safely be taken by GSjheat Britain now, .... 
whether negotiations could not start afresh as on the day before Sir StaflTofd 
Cripps arrived in India with ptpposab which proved abortive.*’ 
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(C) Remctian In India 

One ctwM hardly exiH'ct any diveraty of opmiou on the Fajfit in Indm, 
To the Indian there is s<«titethin|r ina^eal and mystir in a fast. It is m txm 
fortuity with ancient tradition and nresent jiraetiW on a snmUrr scale. 

But Afigk>' Indian opinion is a dinerent affair. Even atiuinir«t the orsratis 
vrotcui^ it^ there was one. the iVintermnn which pmisetl Ciatulht as a persimalUy 
hut blamed him as a poittician. 

Almost the ftrst imjmrtant reaction in India was h) suiimnm a 
IVmfereiU'e to consider the situation ai^siii|r frtvm (taiulhi's fast . A t'onfert'iws 
was ralle<l at New^ IVlhi on February IHth to (Hinsuicr the situation, 
AlxHit 150 ieadiiij^; }>ersons from all shacles {of pnidir opinion were invittsl 
including 5lr. Jiimah. Hut Mr, Jituiah refus<*<l to attend saying : The 
situation ansing i>ut of Mr. (iandhrs fast is n ally a mattter for the lliiidu 
leaders to ixinsider/' • 

Earlit^st among the putilie to HjHiik was l>r. Shyamapn»sml MtKikcrjee. 
Working I*r«\suleiit t^f the All liidia Huulu .Miilmsahha in a statement : 
“ Tlieix* can l>e no sohithm of the Irnitan problem wit limit Mahatma (iandhi/' 
5lr. ti. X-. 5!ehfa, lYesident of the Fidenition of Indian ( ham tiers of 
Formnerf‘r and Industry in a telegram t«> His Kvt^dlenev tlie VieerUy saw! : 

If Gandhiji’s deeisiim to fast rotild not la- nlterid. ttie Government shmikt 

at least have uneAUulitioiially rrleascHl him ’ 1*1101111 Miwlaii Mohan 

Maltiv’iya sent the ftdlovMiig eablegram to the Hritish l*rime Munster. Mr. 
t'hurehiil on February ’JVMb : 

** For the .sake <tf India xiul of Enghuid I veidiur to make Ihia 

last-nunute ap|>eal t(» you t«» release Mahatma (mtidhi If 

iiaiulhi's^ life is hmt, ( hr* j possibility of fnendiv relations Indwern India 

and England ^W’ill Ik* seriously jeojiartbs^sl. ” 

The view that (»overnment ran no risk if they releasiHl (huidht now that 
his life was m danger, and that tlwre was no lf*ss of [prestige, was expressetl 
by Mr. Arthur Mo<»re m a statement. 

There wert* numerous apj|K’als to the \ ieert»y frmn all over Imba to release 
i»atuihi unmnditiorially ; Two in!erf*sting events deserve iiolier in thin 
eonneetioii. AmongHt the numermts meetings held in^the •'tnuilry detnandmif 
(tundhrs release was om* presuled over by Justus' lbs was m Calcutta and 
anotlu^r. of the clerks of the (iovertimeiit of India Sct'retariat* hckl 
op;>osile the Seendanat Huildmgs in New Ik Ihi. 

At U i/eloek on the monung of 5l*jureh Jtrd. Ciandhi broke the 21 day 
fast with a liinall glass of f>range jince and a tea siKKinful of gluouM*. Thjn 
was the sev'entescnth fast which Crandlii has undergone and the tiftli major 
fast. Hut none of them liad camu'd great<*r anxiety' arwl alarm to the dcx^tcifi 
a% well as to Ike public tlian the present fast, when as Hr. Hidhan Chandra 
Hoy put it, ** he was very' near death/" Hh#*ii the grave Uaie of llie medkial 
bulletins was recalled to Dr. H. C. Hoy . he exclaimed ; ** 5laliatmaji fooled 

un all/* l>r. U. C. Hoy addreststng a meeting c»f the staff and sludciiin «f ilia 
Cokutta University reveak^i what Gamihi mki after the fast waa over: 
** I do not know why providence has savid me on this oevaaiofi. |iOHaibty 
it is because he has iome meat* mmamti for me to fulfil,** 

Mr. Horace .Alexander, i'hirf of the Friefids* Amlntlonec Uiut (India), 
who had hem in Pomm otid saw Gandhi twke during the [>erkd df hia faat, 
said that whgtever other Ihpdhcmnee Gandhi's fast might have ** To me 
1 think above all. it at a call to redadieatkwi. In juirt. to me, it h •cikmn 
oet of self'purificatkiii and redbtlicaikwt for the sins and sufferingt of India 
and of the world. . . « » . . /* 
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The (ant ended but Goveniniefit adopted an unexpected course in haviti|f 
ordered that no vmiUirs except Gandhi’s sons siiould be pemiittcd to be 
preaent at the time of breaking the fast and that any statement emanating 
veom Gandhi or from f>emuis having ac<*ess to him, should be pressad vised by 
the Provincial Press Adviser before they could be published. This prohibitory 
order eoniinued to \)c in force for a |>ericd of six months and 21 days. 
Suddenly on the 24th of September, the Bomtaiy (iovcTnnient Hung a surprise 
on the public of India that th^y ha<i withdrawn their order requiring sub- 
mission for the scrutiny of the Proviijcial lb*ess — Adviser of all the state- 
ments emanating from Mr. Gandhi or from j>ersons having access to him.” 
Tliis was undoubtedly far the most intriguing statement made by the Govern- 
ment of Bomlmv at a time when the j>olitieal outlcjok w'as assuming all the 
colours of the sky at siinstvt. I^>rd Linlithgow was to leave India in about 
three weeks. The new V’ieeroy dc^sigiuite was making forecasts of his future 
work, its diffleultie.s and dangers and his hojK’s and ambitions in that iK'half, 
in vahxlictor^^ addressees and farewell speerhe‘s. No one was expecting a 
statement from Gandhi at this hour. He had broken his fast on the Srd 
March, 1940 and 2ad March was the last day on w hich any friend had met 
him and liad conversations if any. Six months and tw^enty days had elafxsed 
and any statement which such friends might have had to make w'ould be 
stale and out of time. Why then did the Bombay (iovemment make this 
announce nricnt which apj>ears to have lietm somewhat pomjK>usly broadcast 
on the radio on the previous day. E<*ho answers, why ? 

The Fast Ended 

The great ordeal ended. It was an orib‘al far more sev ere than th(* 
ordeals of fire and water of the ancient days, Ix^cause it was prolonged and 
not momentary, it was self-inip€>sed and not exlranetnis. What the British 
Government would not do, Gandhi’s pious resolve and the prayerful appeals 
to a higher tribunal of the whole world suceessded in achieving, namely. 
Slaving Gandhi from the jaws of death. Verily Faith is greater tlmn know- 
ledge and works ” wrought by faith have the i>otency of miraele^s. The 
survival of Gandhi gave point to the old problem from whii'h his fast arose. 
Every one was curious, yea, anxious to know what would \re the next step ? 
Would Authority at least now' relent, and with a spirit of penitence, make 
i^ends for its callousness of he^t and impenetrability t>f mind. The occasion 
recalls a statement made later in May 1943 by Bernard Shaw the authori*e<l 
version of which runs as follows : — You may quote me as declaring that 
the imprisonment of Gandhi is the stupid blunder the Government 1ms let 
itself be landed in by its Right wing incurable die-hards. It and the impardon- 
able flogging business, associated with it, have wipeiiout our moral case against 
Hitler. The King should release Mr. Gandhi unconditionally as an act of 
grace xmconnected with policy and apolomse to him for the mental defective- 
ness of his Cabinet* That would do what is possible to save the Indian 
aituwUon.” Brave words these and just ones too, but statesmanship was 
bankrupt if not dead in Europe and what little remained was obsessed with 
liVestem superiority of race, eivilixation and weapons of murderous warfare ! 

The British worship at the shrine of Prestige — that word which Montague 
itt^traphiscd in 1912 whilb he was Under Secretar)' of State for India and he 

prayed for its oblitcratbil from the Engl jsh dictionary. B||t the word 
survives i|^ the lexicon of life. Law is to the British more thaif all life, though 
life is immensely richer, more complex and meu^ human than law or 
Thus the conflict between Britain and India in which the fast took 
continued unabatedy if anytj^ing in an aggravatal as not merely 
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liie cause but also as the inevitabk <;fiti4hi\ letters to the \ u er^n 

in Au^fusi and Sci>teinl>er made it amfdv eh^ar that he wouUl tw> |mre|Hir?<l 
examine Governimmt's etuu'ires against himself and the t'ouirrt'ss oml djvx<H*uit<‘ 
both from them, cm being satistk'd with the evnlenee in this Iwlmlf, lint «u\ 
condemnation of viedenev, an\' withdrawal of resolutums when t uhil« 

under duress, would be of no grt'ater value tluin eoikfessh^iis made t<‘ the 
Police, Take the occiLsed Indore the magistrate or the jiui^e and the 

statements for them to lx* of value as evitlem^*. This is an elern«"ntar\ \m> 
eedure in British Law I Would not a csmdeiunatioii aiui a withdrawal ImMxl 
UfM>n a|>prt*<*iation of e\ ideiuv Ik* of real moral value to (iovermnent 1 Hut 
wliat have Chnemnients tti do with mond values e»r ethical stambmls 'f 
TIk'V are the plumtasn s of saints f*vr vvlunn ino^lern day {w»hties has no plarv 
in the tMHununy of state ! 

No, it was (>andhi and (huidhi^m that Churehill was out tt* crush ft>r hmg. 
This Satya^/niha is a weajMm fitr tiMi jiowerful in the Imnds of an Onentnl 
nation und<*r the IraderNhip of a saint and statesnmn for all Ihr nualtTn 
wcafxms i»f \\estcTn wiirfare. It was not riu>ugli that CoiiltUiJ was a p*crfy 
to the Biimhay solution idferiiig amnsi hei[* to the allit'sl natkms, It was 
notliing to Britain if (oindhi nbJur«^^l all jilaus of i <»nim*eiis and uiithTt<M>k to 
eo-o|w*nite W ith Mr. Jtnnah ax the pr«-mirr of the Natamal tiov rrnutent . 
Yes, history r< [Mats itse lf. If was i>jH*n to the British to luive allow etl the 
Amrnean colonies to st t up th» jr homr, l»ut ' toil mir! tears and^blmtd rtnd 
sW(*Ht * had to etTeet tlie separation. \N hen drxtiuy drag's ota* Iroin ni fnail 
ftivd fates driv<- tuie from Ixhiiid. th<*re is no for<'e that ean eivtretene either 
I in a <‘r r nr a fronir. It is thr Irohnum that is jim iilarlv n'|>*>rte<l to 

have said “ I will Ik’ drowrtinl. nolwwiv shall sa\s' me ' Hut jfittcrK. Jolm 
Huli s<H‘ms te>^iav'e eopi<tl thc*wisdom of Bitl neross th<* Irish ( tianuel. , 

l lvTe are i’rrt^iu |Hiintx of gem ral interest to uoti* m regftnl to tin B;4sf. 
Tin* eoiisidenili nr>s with which tin of tin* Aga Khan )hda< i' wt rt* thn»wn 

<»p<*n to visitors although it was tirxt limite<l to family mem be no relations aiul 
those winun (oindhi wished to s<*e. so<»n h»sl its ri^ndity and itinumrruble 
visitors IuhhI tin* putliway to what IumI hv now In t otor a pik‘rmuja;e. for tin* 
general apprehension was that the eountrv was to \v»tm ss a st If imnn^hd loto 
It was mmie amply ehar v^hnt the fast to (*a|an ity meifnl and v»hat d did 
not mean. 

The i'nUtd Press learns from u leading prrsonahly errttit4*<l with tlir 
krn of (iiindhi's mind that the g< neral mterpn tat ion givim tfi <iandlo s 

sUitement in his Irfter t4» the Vieen»y that his fast was a fast “aefsirduig to 
eapaedy and therefore In* could giv«* if up aiiv moment if lus eapacety 
was found to l>e at its end, was wreuig. On certain previous f*ee;isn*ns as 
during his fast in connection with the (omimiual Awarth (otinlhi ihflarril 
that the fast would Ik* unto df*afh. utiIcsh a sa* isfaet4#ry seltlemi nt was 
rcaehed, but this time tin* fast was lo et^niing to eapacit v, w ha h meant u|i 
to tlm^e wta ks, w hich* he tlnaight lx lore he emliarked on it, to Ik* Ins cajuM it s 
this tune. It was, tbercff»rc, to eiaitume till the end t»f th^ stipulated ji^ukI 
of three weeks unless it c*ndi*<| carlif r in (hath or release. 

Amongst the visitors were th<* o|<I fru nds and ftdiow workers of (#»ndhi 
mdud?ng two Kfigiish friemis. Mr. Alexander ainl Mn Symnnuid, lln 
|*rt?3k<’ni*e of C. lla|agojmla«*Imri, ii. fK fbrla^ flhmiabhtti Desai and Mun^iM 
and K. Srinivasan h*<i |K!^>pk to think that the talk# tniglii b'lul in iKcimie 
pnlitieol to#ardx the eltd dS the* fast anti such an inhTener was not alto- 
grtlier itnfoimd^tl in the request nuMle U$ th** \jeemy for |»rrmb#ioti 

to Gandhi idV:r the fmt, it wa# lartauily hinted by the leatli^iw c<mcwiiisd 
that thm* wm* g|«4ui^ for the hope that furtlicr talk# tnighi |wrove fruitful 
lix. VO. » 
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in the deadlock. Another little incident connected with the fast 

wa» that (1) the three-line Htatenicnt isuiued by Mr. V^'illiam Philips that 
“ phases of the situation in India requirijng discussion are being handled by 
the high oRIciaLs of the Governments of the United States and Great Britain ” 
created little enthusiasm in political circle at Poona, who felt that “ whatever 
is to lie done must be done lieforc it Is too late ” and (2) tliat C. Rajagopata- 
chart had a secroiid meeting on Monday with Mr. William Philips in connection 
with Gandhi's fast. The first meeting Ix^tween them took place on February 
19 when the L«?adcr»’ Conference oiJCiitfd in New Delhi. The public were 
inclined to interpret this hint from Mr. Philips that he was referring to 
talks Ixitween l^>rd Halifax and Cordell Hull but the latter's statement cleared 
all doubt in the matter. A third |>oint of interest and one. in fact, of the 
utmost interest was that as a token of their veneration and affection 4br 
(randhi the Bombay Stock Exchange collaeted a sum of Hs. 50.000 for the 
relief of jK^ople and cattle. Hs. 35,000 arc alkn-ated to the Bijapur Famine 
Relief ('onuiiitt(?e for relief of |KM>|)le and cattle, Rs. 3,000 to the Chimur 
Relief Fund and Hs. 4,000 to difTerent institutions for relief of cattle. One 
other and im[>ortant point was a s<*andalous legend which grew in connection 
with the fast that something like ftKxi was administered to Gandhi secretly 
to save his life during the crisis on the 10th to 12th. It is appropriate that 
two authoritative statements of fact by Devadas (>andhi and l>r. B. C. Roy 
l)c ineoriiorated here : 

Mr. Dcv'adas (hindhi, who returned from Poona to Bombay on March 
7th after seeing Gandhi issued the following sbitement to the press ; 

“ Then there is the sweet lime juice story. I do not 

exactly know the fruit callcHi * swcTt lime.! But a foreigi^ correspondent 
very naturally asked me whether he would lx* right in drawing the 
inference that .somt^thing swcx*t like honey or glueo? e, had l)cen addl'd 
to the juice. To rny knowledge the plain word orange" is used in 
English to mean both “ mosuTubi " and " santara". And it was 
iTUxsainbi juice, miscalled sweet lime juice, that was added in minute 
iniantities to the water with no admixture of anvtliing else. The 
fhange from lemon juice to orange juice was tnade. in aci'ordanee with 
the terms of the fust, when for two days it had iHCorne irnjK>ssihle for 
Csundhiji to drink water and it took him live minutes to gulp one ounce 
of water. I iMdieve he took an average of less than six ounces of 
juice mixed in sixty i>unees of water per day duriiig the fast." 

And here is l>r. B. C. Roy's ehicidation of facts on the conclusion of 
Gandhi's fast : 

“ Tliere are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of by 
many of us. Mahatma Ciandlit had told the dex'tors attending on him 
that in ease he Ixi'came unconscious he should notin' given nourishment 
of any kind, and the dcK'tors fulfilU'd this duty of carrying out his 
wishes. If he could not take the water he need d owing to nausea, 
he was prepared, however, to mix it with substances that would make it 
^u>rc palatable, such as potassium citrate, sodium citrate, or even, to 
*some extent with sweet lime. As soon as he was able to take the water 
he needed, Mbhatma Gandhiji dmpped the quantity of sweet lime juict' 

^ that was mixed with Jt 

Fiimlly we may refer here to Amexica’s deep but subdued sympathy 
with Indian aspirations and disabilities. The great fast Of Gandhi gave 
occasion for demonstrations of America's true democratic and fiiwnaiMtartan 
spirit. While it is true that all over India unknown to the public thdhe 
hundreds of people who obseri^cd the full 21 day fast almost ccmcurrcntly 
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with Gaiidht aiid tuiliions who oWrx^d sytnlmdtc \ wtymg frtwn ii d«v to 
m week or ten dayji, the new *j tlmt tii Anieriea, a (mi m m olmervcd* 

bcwrs a measure of stgnitieiiuce only commensiorate with its unexjieetrdurs^! 
On this siil>ject Hilda Wienmi lloulter writes to the IVt-ss aii«t we titiote 
the relevant pmsAgc : 

But throughout the length and hreadth id America the gr^-at 
majority of the |>eople ore uneasily conseious tluit tiu ir friemt I'mtsui 
and present Ally, Cireat Britain, is not iiehaving towunb the 
of India m they would have expected her to la'liave. The jKsiple of 
America, while aware tliat they lio not completely understaiui the 
whole ixmiplex jirohlem of Iiulta are surt' tliat there i% a moral itiue 
involve<l, and that on this moral issue they <lo not appn>ve of the 
* present fioliey of the British Cioveniment. There are many as|»erts of 
the problem of liuiia which 1n)uble the jKsiple of America, but they 
are sympathetic towanls tlie |H"ople of India ju»t the same, , . 

The Realgnatlonn 

It has often l>een stafetl in relation to India n ligitalton Miiee the birth 
of the C'oiurresH tlmt the Kitgltshmait umlerstands only two thtitgn, the 
murder <»f sona* high oflieer or the resignation of some high otlieiaK The 
Congrt'ss would not, howev i r. civdorsr the fiirnu r aiul eoidii not mduee the 
latter. it was that it to*>k to Satyagrnlm and a programme of suffering 
ranging from lathi charges by l\)iiee to fasts. It is true that earlier in its 
history India wiln<*ssed souu* iM»tal»]e rcsigimUons such as of Sir S. I*. Smlm, 
SirTc] Bahadur Sapru and SirShunkaran Nairof their mendw rshij>of the Kxcsai- 
tivr Council lA a pr«>test agaiftst (he re|»rf'Hsi%e jH»li**ics of <»ovemment fisuu 
time to time. On Uie 17th of Febrmury h<m'cver. a Wf*<'k after Itandhi s 

fast hml iH’gun, India witnessed the most nuignith'efit . the fin>st H}MH^tiMHi)ar 
and the most timely <»f these rt^signations when Sir II. B. and Shrin. 

Aney and Sarkar rrsigne<l fnnn the Kxfxutive CouneiJ of the (oivemmrnf 
of India as a protest against (oivermneiil ‘s failure to rrirasi- l•tuulfli. We 
apfRUid Ix'low the rmnmunii/tu of Ciovernment and rehnant stafeiurnts by 
each of the UiftR* noble sons ol Ifidra ; 

The lb»n*l»le Sir H. B. MikIv, K.B.K.. the Hoirhie Mr. N. IC Sarker 
and (he Hondde Mr. M. S, .iney having iender<’<t their resignations of 
the <»tbee fd MemU r fd the (governor (*en«"nirs Kxeimtive (*oimeil. 
His Kvi'cHeiiey the (eo ernor (•em-ral has aerepteil their rf'sigimt hjiis/* 
A jtuiit statement issuisl by the three says : 

** Our r>»s»gnations frean His Kxeelienrv the too rmor (teurrars 
Cmmeil lm\e Ircii announetsl. fuul all tlmt we desire to do k (o say by 
way id ex|>lartat)on tliat certain ililTert iircs on w hat we n*gttnie«I 

as a f II luta mental issue (the issue of file imUhui to li#* lakeii mi Maliatma 
liandhi’s fast) tuid wr felt wr c*ould no longer retain i»ur We 

wish til plac'c *>n rs^»rd our warm »pprcRoati»»n of the eourtesy ami iRRi- 
sideration Ills Kxet Ih iiey the ViCfTuy rxleiKhxI to m thrinighout the 
jK-Tiid during whn h we IwmI the privilege of Iwtng aswRiatod with %jm 
lu the gi>\ ernrm nt of the i oiintrv.^*' ^ . 

We vet to deal with the iiimt cui tktjuidi^ e Wit aiTiv^^ from ilia 

fast, India kdt no stone ufiturTud ui striving t^> lav^ CiaiaJhi's life, Apfajalii 
to Gov^pumentdailed and prayers to the Almiglitv remaiiud the i»nl> ehaner, 
l>aiiger faith even in the seeptie and miiiMuta offered firayrrs in thlMi 

bdiaif lo whom iiie .ight is f^erhaps a strange otie. The ttaikiii emild i»9t 
be ctmtmi with itv ilie fcaders felt that fwgaiiia^sd dlori shtmkl be nuMie 
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ta »ave Gandhi’s life, by addressing themselves to the solution of the burger 
problem of th^ political deadlock in India. A crisis may induce reasonableness 
tn men’s minds which k not in evidence during times of f>eace and tranquillity. 
And so far as (tandhi is csnicejnird he is always ready Ui pay heed to counsels 
of wisd >tn and nuderation. Accordingly the initiative was taken fairly 
early in the fast by public men noted for their sobriety and sedateness to 
oonvene a eoiiferenee f>f one hundred and fifty good men and true, and the 
date fixed was the 1 7th Fehrjiary. Ultimately the conference met on the 
19th February and set itself to work in earnest. Time was the essence of 
agitation. Accordingly the Drafting Committee of the Lcraders’ Conference 
which met at New Dellii on 1 0th February adopted a resolution urging the 
release of Malmtma Gandhi. 

In view of the rejxjrts received alK)ut Gandhi’s health, the CommiUee 
renolvtd to send the draft reHoluti<»M to the Viceroy for imimdiate action. 
The res<»laiion was filacfd lM‘fore the c'onfereiiee on the 20th February and 
sfj^akers on it included Dr. Jayakar, Sir Maharaj Sing. Sir A. H. Ghainavi, 
Dr. Shyama Prasad M<M>kerjec, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni. Master Tara Singh 
and Mr. N. M. Joshi, The Committee aj)}>ealecl to the people of all creeds 
and communities to olTer sfx'cia! jmivers on Siindav. February 21, for Gandhi’s 
life. 

Sir Tej Haluidur Sapru presided over the open session held on the 20tli 
February and in the course his eloquent address l)reathing a new tire and 
fervour, he stated : 

1 Indieve, that one lesson, whiili is reinforced by Britisli 

history* is that the British (iovermm'Ht has always settled with relx'ls 
rather than w ith loyalists. I am not downhearted wh^ n Mahatma Gandhi 
is put down by the Hotnc Meinlxr as a relnd, I still live in the hojx 
there will Ik' a settlement with these relnls and wlieirit ibvkes place, men 

like you and nu' will lx* igmrtd Personally 1 am not in a very 

hopeful frame <»f tnind, Ixcausc if (iovcrnrrient had intended to release 
him they would not have accepted the resignation of the thre<‘ memlx'rs. 
But w hatever may be the situation w e have got our dut y. W e have got to 
show that we lU’e anxious for reconciliation for settling down for eoii' 
struetive work and we are insistent tluit Mahatma (buidhi should be 
rtdeasid at once.” 

The Standing Committ/x sent a cable demanding the release of Gandhi, 
to tlic Ih*ime Minister Mr. Chuix'hill, copies of which were sent to Mr. 
Arthiur CtreenwmKl, Ix’iuler of the Opposition and Sir Percy Harris, Ix'ader 
of the Libtral Party in the House of Commons, la re|dy to the Cable, 
Mr. Chim*hil) said from his sick bed : — 

The Gov'ernment of India decided last August that Mr. Gandhi 
and other leiui«‘rs of Congress must be thdained for reasons which have 
been fully explaiiud and are well understoed. The reason.s for that 
decision have not ceased to exist and His Majesty's (iovemment endorse 
the d**termination of the Government of India not to he defiect<d from 
»’\heir duty towards the j>eopIcs of India and of the Unitexl Nations by 
Mr. Gandhi’s attempt to secure his unconditional release by fasting. 
The first duty of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
is to defend the soil of India from invasion by whieii it is still 
mcmced and to enable India to play her part in the general cause of the 
United Nations. There can be no justifieation for discriminating between 
Mr. C^ndhi and other Congress Leaders. The responsibility, therefore, 
rests entirely with Mr. Gandhi himself.” 
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\Vhm thr Fast is in all its; phases., there reiuaim mv^strev 

uncleared namely why Gamlhi's letter of the SeptemWr, in \%Kieh 
he deplored the reported destruriwui was not given due pul»hejl>. This 
mystery relating to the Vu'ert»y’Ciaiidhi letters was howe%er ekared by 
Mr. Amery’s statement of 25ih June, 1043. 

Mr. Amer)% dealt m the House of C«»nimons with an avstrlnm by Mr. 
Scirenst'u (1.4ib<>ur) that a letter fnun (iandhi to the Vhw»\ on SeptemWr 
1042, cHjndemning v!olenc<\ was oniitttd fronathe pubhshrxl <Hirrrs|H»iHle«ee 
Mr. Sorensen askeil why no rt‘feren<ii‘ was made either by the Viceisiy tir 
the Sc'eretary of State fur India to the e\istrnee of this letter. Mr. Aniery 
said : ” 

** Mr. S^mmsen is uiuler a mivajiprehension. llir onl> letter r^'ceived 
from Mr. (>andh} durmi: SeptemlxT was aildrt'swd iu»t to the Viiw>y 
but to the SeeretiiTY of the Ibnnr Defuirtment of the (iovernmeivt of 
India. This was dated SepteinlK*r 23 and was so desenlwd in the 
inaterml given to the Prc"-s m India. It was refem^l to m Mr. i>findhi*s 
letter c»f January lU. though me«»mH’tlv , as the letter of S^^ptemlier 21, 
and was eoiis<M|ueiith so <les«ril>c^l in the n>rrevjMMidenee gi\en to the 
Fn*ss in IauhIoii. W loir referring t4) the “ rejn^rletl deplorable ded me* 
tii4M *’ h’ Mini tly*t tlie responsibihtx for it rest<d with I Government 
and not xMth Iht* ( ongn'ss I’arty, and did n*>t ealegorieaily csmdemii 
arts c»f XKilence." 

Mr. Sorensen siiul (hat Mr, Ha|ag<»palaehan hati speeiluallx stateil tliat 
tie* letter was sent by Mr. (iuiidhi eotuleiiuyng this«* nets of violenee. He 
aski'd if this XX as known to (he Vieerov and vxhy nt>thiiig wa^ said alxmt »t 
at the turn Vheii Mr. (diiuHu xxas ly iug eritMisisl for not eX|»ressmg an 
ojunion on tliese acts of \i*t)<*nee, Mr, Anierx said * 

“ No. Father Mr Sorens«ui t»r Mr. ltnjug»»palaelmri has liet^n miikled, 
hoxxexrr unw U tiriglx . bv tho sliji of ,\Ir. (*andhrs 

.^Ir Afiu rv s statrinent eanriot go unehaliengc^i presenting ns it does two 
or more e<pin ations. In the (irst plae**, fhr prt^frssrxl |nibheal»on* of 
(oiudht's letter of (lie 23rd SopteinlKr. 11*12. was done doubtless but d*ine 
as jeirt of the <xim*s|>oiKlenee on the Fast «»n the 1 tlh J'Vbruaty 1U43* that 
IS 4 da\s Milfsejptent to its xsimmeneenieiit , < hie is apt to thuik from Mf. 

Ana rv s statement that it vxas pubhsln^l in S«'|»triida'r 11*12. If it hml 
|ii blished in Its entii>‘tv (Im h and there. ( Gandhi ix eondeumfitau* of th«' «ets 
of Moh nee by f>eople outside would have Iwut a tellmg and forthright etTe<*t 
m sulaiumg them, Mr. \mrr\ s fsnitentjon howi xer is tlia! the i^ualeruna 
tion was not eat^^gorHiil, but that he had onl\ rt ferre<t to the rejHi»rt«tl drpKff 
able ileslruetwm. “\o" he siiui a deal more. He "elaimed that the 

( r»agTf‘ss still reniains iine<pii\o ally non v lolml’* and m resjieet nf 

salxilage he suiS'lv the (.oxernimnt liase atnfile riMUirtes to demi 

with any oxtrt eu^t of vKiiener/* Mr. Aim ry refrrs to Mr. Hajagt^jaihM lmn. 
lG 4 .d the Uttrr s|jeak for himself through lus <s»funmnie«tM»n to Ih4" IVesi <iii 
Marrh hth, 3 mmiths liebFre the mteqteliatimi ui the Conuinms. Saym F. li , : 

‘ Kser sinee the Gaiwthi' Linlithgow r«irrTes}KaMlrnn^ wa« pulduihtwi mi 
FebnuirN' lOtiuoneoutjstandmg fart fluit has tmiispircd m that csrjrrefjxHMlence 
gneii I’aus** inueh pusudeinrnt. No c j^piAiiiitirai yet lieeii leii<lrf©d 
hv the oflkial wurkl, tGafnihijiN dtiftpfflroval «il the wetfi of 
violence that hdhiwefl lii*s arrett wm «*xj>liritly *n hts leittrf tn iiir 

Guvemment of Indm dated 23fd SrpiemlKt. Hui- Hud thj% kl44*r ur the 
sabftt 4 U>€r of it n^st-n pi btifthed at tlie lime, it wouki liave elfi^etively iitoppcd 
the ej^pkiitwlion of htsi fiAtur m well aw of the hy tlioie yym tmmA 
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on mid encouraged thefte acts. Tlic suppression of this letter gives rise to the 
feeling that once the situation was thought by the Government to be in hand* 
they preferred repression to being under any obligation to Gandhiji. The 
battle between sabotage and repression was permitted to go on, so to say in 
eomplete darkness as to Gandhip's views. Those who felt that secret orga- 
nisation and destruction of public property could not possibly have been ad- 
vised by Gandhiji aJid who deplored the progress of repression have a right 
to complain that Gandhiji's letter to the Government of India in September 
last should not have been suppressed. « 

Tlie Viceroy, when he saw rue in November deplored the absence of any 
eondemnatioii of these happenings on (iandhiji’s part though he had news- 
papers. On November 12, after niy request was refused by the Viceroy, 
1 said to the press at ‘New Delhi : “ If I liad thought that there was the 

slightest ohaiiee of the firesent disturbancf*s tieing encouraged by the fact of 
my visit I would not liave thought of asking for permission lor the visit. 
My views are so clear and so well-knowm tliat I hofied that even the fact of 
my visit would discourage the disturbances and automatically switch the 
mmd of the people engaged in the disturbances to the result of my talks, and 
is, therefore, in my opinion, most unfortunate that the V iceroy has decided 
to refuse the chance of settlement.’* The next day, in another statement 
I said to tijc press that “ It was unfair to cxjicet (tandhiji from inside prison 
to express an opinion on what is happening without being asketi by anyone, 
and that it was one of the things 1 had intended to elicit fn)m Gandhiji if 
I had iKHm fwrmitted to see hjm.'* Little did 1 know when I made these 
statements on’ Noveml>cr 12 and IJi tliat ilie V’ieeroy had this letter of 
SeptemlxT 23 from Gandhiji in his hands all tltc time. Even H* the V’leeroy 
had grounds to Ik* dissatistled with the letter on ae(*ouut of its other contents 
and dericieiieies, if he had told me something al>out the letter, many innocent 
people (smid have been saved from much suffering. --//jwdw. 

At a l^ess Conference at New' Delhi on February 22. 1943, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Supru declared : “Had the letter lK^*n published at that time, the 

S ublic would have reali/x‘d that the Mahatma’s loyalty to the doctrine of 
*on- violence was as strong as before and it would have strengthened the 
hands of men like Mr. Rajagopalaehari in telling the public tliat those who 
were creating the disturbance were doing so against the Mahatma’s whole 
life,*’ Mr. Kajagopalaohari himself, on March 9, reiterated the jioint and 
rightly claimed that timely publication of the letter would have “ efTeetively 
stoppJxl Uie exploitation oi the Mahatma’s name “ by those engaged in 
violenoe. 

The letter had [xissibilities of gcKKl, but the authorities chose to maintain 
their own method of combating the movement. When ‘T’.R.” sought an 
interview' wnth Mahatma Gandhi in NovcmlxT 1942, one of his objects, he 
said, was to find out why the Mahatma had kept silent. The Mahatma had 
not done so ; but “ C. R.” had no means of knowing this. These points 
Mr. AVmery has not tritxl to answ'cr and declared instead that Mr. Hajagopala- 
chart was “ misled “ by “ a slip of Mr. Gandhi’s pen.” 

Smuts ou the Fast t 

* “Maude Royden combats Mr. CoUes who had written a letter on Gandhi’s 
Fast which he concluded saying, “ I.,et us be careful not to*let Mahatmaji 
bambooale us aj^in.” She quotes Field Marshall Smuts on tli 
Technique of Fasi ng. F. M. Smuts does not defend or daaounce this 
strange method of coercion or conviction. 
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“ He (Gandhi) makes himself a sufferer in order to make him move the 
•pnpathy and (fain tin* support of others fnnn the eau*e he has at heart. 
Where oitiinar\’ politiea) methctds of reasoning ami ])ersuasion fad, Ite falls 
back on this new teehnique based upon tlie anrient juraetires ttf India and the 
East. It is a proeediire which desers'c* the attenlion td }H>litiral thinkem. 
It is Gandhi's dejiinictive contrihution to jKditical 

‘*Ia<**t mr conclude with one other thought. Many jkcoplc, t ven »*>nu\who 
admire him sincerely, will differ fnJ^n some ol^his ideas and jwmieofho waxt 
of doing thinir*. Hb six Ic of doing things is individuaK in \m own aiul m in 
this CAse does not conform to the usual statidards. Hut however tdten we may 
differ from him, we arc eonsrioiis all the time of his sincerity, his unsi^thshncss 
and above all of his fundamental and universal huivianity. He always acts 
ash great human, with dt‘e[i syiufiathy for men iif nil elasses and all rai^ 
and esjH'cially for the umleniog. •His oiitlixik has nothing sretHwia! alauit it 
but is distinguislusi by that unixersal and eternal human wlueh is the hall- 
mark of true greatness. ' Ttmed^ 7 'ide, May 1 st, 

• • • 

GANDHUrS FASTS 

0 ) I it! 8 , For the Ahimsiabad Mill workers’ wage increase, A fait 
unto death. Kiidrsl m thrts' <Uys. 

( 2 ) To lillay the tiisonlcrs in IbnnlHiy at tlic tune IVims' of 

Wales’s visit. Five days fast. 

Hindu Mustiin iltffcreiHvs aiul eomnnmal riots m tliffertnl |Wirts t4 the 
<sumtry in lO’it led t4> a twrnty*oite days fatt. It was mt<lerJaken m IVUn 
at the residence of Maulana ^lalwmn^l Ah, Ncx rr Ix’fun* iti the |nihhe life f*f 
India did uu act of self imimdation by an iiulo iduai stir the eonseinn'c i>f the 
country s Icadrirs deeply. An all |>arty etinfen nre was liasidy stiiitmuiKsi. 
and fui the h adi'rs’ |dc<ltiig “to do their ulm<*st to rhsure that his resohitioim 
are carrictl out and all violatiir^ strictly coiidrumctl/' tin* fast was given up. 

In NoxetnlHT Mahatma louidhi discovcis'd an error among Jhr 

inmates of SalKirnuiti Ashram and this leil to a m ven <la\s fast. 

In lOIVi. Malmtiim (»aiitlh» was S 4 'rvtng a tenn of imprisonmciit at 
Vcravatla Jail, when the ( omnuiiml Award was announced. Ifr d<’cidc<l to 
stake his life to avert tlic <bsast# r of an elrcft»ral ilivision among Hindu ranks* 
\ fast unto death w'as undertaken. No fiM^l was to ta- taken, save water with 
«»r without salt or s-tala, from the noon of S«‘pt end a r 2 t), 

Five days later, the INK>na IWt was signr<l as a result of which the 
Deprcsscfl CIhvs<*s agreeil to forego s^^jwiratc clci'torates fin the assurance id 
constitutional srtfrguanis. A Goveniment cimtntuntqnr issued later conveyeyf 
oflicial aOinnation and acceptance of the pact, Tlir fast was hrokcii and thr 
Ilarijait movement was lM>m for the removal of the social dtsabihlies of tlic 
l)cj>n*s.setl C hisses. 

Then! can Im* no doubt as to the triumph of this fast. It UfisettUsl m 
settled constitutional fact and whipped Hindu s/»eicty into a vig*#rous cam* 
patgn for removal of untouehability. Hefonns aidiicvral under th«* stress of 
the fast would ja'rhapt, in Ihc ordinary' course, Imvc taken a ilreiwie to bring 
about 

Hardly two morilha had pastactl, when CatHihiji rntcml upon anotliet 
fast becauii^s the jail authiiiritkrs rcfuicd prrmisuMm U» Apfia Kaheb Patwardltan 
til do weavengfT s work. Thr aulhontir* yitWed lieforr lie IumI fasted two 
dayt* 

Meantime the week of Harijan went apaer. From dhUant 

Mwhdiwe K^ppan started Salyi^liraha few trctmng Ilanjatit* etilgy into Ilia 
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famous temple at Gunivayur. An aniionnet'ineiit went forth from Mahatma 
(jiaiidhi that a fa^t would Ik? iiievtitahle if orthodoxy was unrelenting. 
C0ii*K!rvatisni wa% surjnouiit<?d ami the people of Guruvayur voted by an 
overwhelming majority in favour of removal of re^itrietioiLs. 

Hut in May, the mfne year, Miihatma Gandhi went on a self-purificatoiy 
fa^t for 21 days. It was “ a la^art prayer for purific-ation of myself and my 
asiKX'iates for greater vigilance and watchfulness in comiection with the 
llarijan caust^'' (iovernnieMit relcas<*d 'GandKiji on the same day. The 
fast was successhdly concluded on May^20 at “Parnakuti” in Poona. 

In July an irate refornier attaeked an o[)|K>cnt of Hurijan movement 
with a lathi. Mahatma (»andbi, was paint'll at tlic Ixlrayal of violence and 
undcrttM>k a seven tluys' fast as penaiiee for the intolerance shown by oppo- 
nents tow'ards one an<j,tti<T.” 

The next fast in ehronologieal order is that eonneeted with the Rajkot 
ineident in HgU) tliret ted against the ruler of this small Kathiawar State on 
Mareh li. V'iet*roy's iiitervi nlion letl to the appointment of Sir Maurice 
(»w'yt*r as arbitrator and the fast was given up on tin? fifth day. Sir Maurice’s 
award upheld (iandhiji’s cont(*ntion, but two months later, (hindhiji declared 
that he had de*te< ted a tinge of violence in his fast, and, therefore, considered 
the pact null and void. 

On February 10, 10 Kt Mahatma (hindhi. whil(‘ under detention at the 
Aga Khan* Paluee, started a fast according to ea|)aeity. This was of 
twenty *inie days’ duration. 

BhansalFs Fast 

At the time the fast, the public were gn'^itly agitated to know whether 
Gundlii was permitted ti) get into touch with IVof. Hhansali. The eorres- 
jHuidenee publislual in Ji/iu' lOii throws light on the subjfet. (iandhi wired 
to th(* Secretary. Home Department. Hoinhay (iovernment on 21-11-1912 
as follows : 

’ Professor Hhansali one time fellow. KIphinst(»ne C’ollege, left 

College in 1920 and joiiu'd Sabarinati Ashram. He is reported by daily 
press to t)e fasting witliout water near Sevagrarn Ashram, Wurdha, over 
idleged Chitnur ext'csses. \Vould like estalilish direct teltgriy)hie contact 
with him through Su})erintende!it for ascertain iiig cause oi fasting, his 
condition. I would like to dissuade him if 1 find his fast inoralK 
unjust iliisi. I make this re<|uest for humanity’s sake. M. K. Gandhi.” 
To that telegram of 2 Mb NovemlxT which tiandhi rc(piested the InsjK'e- 
tor-GeruTal of Prisons to <*onnmini<*ate to the Homl>ii\' Gov'ernment by 
telephone or win% the Bombay (ioverinmait r<*plied on 00th Xovemlxir, 1942 
that “ Government is unable to sanction y<»ur recpicst to be allowed to 
(Humnunicate with him. If however you desire to advise him for humanita- 
rian reasons to abandiui this fast, this (iovernment will make arrangements 
to communicate your advice to him,” The letter reached Ciandhi 10 days 
after (Ord l>cH'ember) after the despatch of liis message. 

“ I am sorry ” says Gandhi, ” for the (iovernment’s rejection of my 
reejuest, as 1 bedieve in the legitimacy and evea iieeessity of fasting under 
given eircumstanc'e.s, 1 am unable to advise almiiilonme^ of Prof. Bliansali’s 
^ast, unless I know that he has no justifying reivson foi; it. If the newspaper 
report is to lx* believcKi, there seems to l>e legitimate grounds fcia* his fast and 
I must be content to lose my friend, if I must. — M. K. Gandhi,^’ 

IVof. Hhansali, an inmate of the Sevagrarn Ashram and an associate of 
Mahatma Gandhi, approached the Hon^ble Mr. M. S. Aney, Member of the 
Viceroy's at his official residence at New Delhi on November 1st 
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in order to bring to hb notire rejKirts of aUt‘g<nl h\ tW 

^liee and tlie military durii\g the rec«mt dbturl>4uuvs m the Ontral IV>\ uhh h 
I hof. Bhansali told Mr. Ancy that ot-ports of the luipjH*mnj:> hkr Um^sc uHrinxl 
to have taken place at Chiiniir (in the C. R) wen^ |mniful in tin jf nuturfv 
Tlie Seeretary of State had telling Pariiament ami thnnigli jt, th* wurki 
outside tliat the measures taken by the Govenunent of IndiH to s.\ij»pr* 
the movement had the sup|H>rt of the Imlian MemlM^rs i»f th< Kxtcutivr 
Council who a^ere in a majority. IV»f. lihaiiMili, Uu'r<‘h>rtf‘, re^puNtcd 
Mr, Ancy to use his influence with tj^e (•overnmrnt for grttinj^ apiKvmu^i 
committee of inquiry into these ciunplaints ami to see tluit such thuij^s, if inn 
were not rcjx'atcti in future. 

Mr, Ancy rcplictl that he had rtMn'iviHl !>r. McHUijr s statenu nl a\ well as 
a rtq>rcsentaiion from some Nagpur bulies a!K>ut ihc,<K‘ctirreiice at t humir. 
besides a large numlKT of letters ftom menilH‘rs of the pubhe. As mm h time 
had clapstd suicc the events tiM>k place, it ujoi m»t easy to th» anything 
al>out it m>\v. 

Blmuvaii then urgeil Mr. Ancy that he himself and any mie I'Ise, 
who was willing, sluuild go to t'hiinur ami make inquiries on the sjMit. 
Mr. Alley li>lil iVof. lihuriMih that he was not prejuinai to umlertake any such 
investigation. 

Mr. A m y then l>lamed Mahatma (»amihi and the Congress for all tlicM^ 
hap}>rmngs. sine< they hml starte<l thepis^Miit struggle despite alltfts warnings. 
They sh*nild ha\e tlmuglit <»f these things Iw fort' launehiiig^ the movement. 

Prof, Hhaiisati said that he understo^Kl Mr, Anev’s trend *»f thought, 
Imt liafijM nmgs like tli*>se at ( himttr u« re \^r\ painful to hum If Mr, Ancy 
hmnd Ininsey helpless even yi g**tting uppomtrsl an inquiry eommitti'e mto 
the affair, Ive slMmld resign his nieinlKrslnp of ihr Cooeniinenl and make it 
elear tlmt he dulled favour the attitudt* and |Htliev of the (otviTmneni in 
these matlrrs. 

Prof. IthauMih was then left with los (onipanton, Mr, Halvatitsuigh. 
He abstaimsl frtun hwHl and water and in tin aftenuMUi also im|Mtsrit sikyuT 
iqK>n IniMsi ir. At alemt no p.in. an orth r was srrved Ujam him and 
Mr. Uaivantsingh. sigmd l*> the Ihpulv ( ommisHumer, i^rdering Itim under 
l!ie Hefenee of Imlia Unit s to leave the liinitH of Delhi rr»*vinee witlmi thr*a* 
hours as lo^ preM'iice was tonsulertsl to Im' iindesiralik*. Prof. Hhansali was 
arn^steri at p.in. and taken to the New Ihlhi Poliee Station and therf- 

afier taken to Wartiha. 

Thr Hindu wrote a tr^nehafit editorial at the tune who It w< 
re|>r<xiuef ladow : 

'* Prof, lihaiisali s pnr{M»M- m king thv' mtervievv was to impress 
on Mr. Aney thr‘ m eessity for a judtemi * jH|inry mto <h« csnidm t of 
the iwdiee ami M»ldiers at the villagr of ( hiT lur m the ( . I*, ihiring the 
disturlwimes tluit toi>k pimv- tliere in the inuliUe ctf August , A imiidair 
4vf odieiats wer^" killt^tl m that mit break ; and it is alleged that wiieri 
jM>liee ami fnilitiirv hirers despaleheil tlwre and wluih^sale arrests 

of the maU* famufatiofi were iinwle, an orgy of raf»e ami liKiiing was 
ifidulgeti m. 'I^rse itilrgalKms were Imiught to the iiolirr of the local 
Cfovernment by Dt. Mo»>i»jr ami by eertaifi ladies of Nag|iiir who 
visiu^i ( tumur ii* S«ff4eml>cr. In a long ismicd alamf the 

inkidlr of (>etolK*r the C- I*. (h»\ eminent arinoum*cMi their deeisiem not 
to order rfn enquiry into the alkgationH, and tried vm tii icon vinci ugly 
" do defeiif! tliK drebnon/* 

The events that loBowed m the witke of the ri*s4>lutM>fi of the A. 1, C, C* 
pa;i^tcd in Bomlmy on ibe Hth Aufust were of a varurgatetl For a 
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demonstration of non*violciit reaction and resistance to what is considered 
Executive arbitrariness and irresponsibility the fast embarked upon by 
Rrof. Bhansali would have few equals in histoiy". Prof, Bhansall must not 
be visualised by the designative prefix of Professor as a burly professor of 
portentous dimensions accounted cap-a-pie in dresses fashioned in Oxford 
Street or Bond Street or at any rate, in VVhiteaway l^idlaw or Asquith 
and Lord. He is, it is true, a tall, w ell made man of big build and stature with 
<mly a loin cloth not reaching above the loins or l>clow half tlie thigh, with a 
stout big rope round his waist, Onq might take him for a convalescent 
lunatic fresh from a mental hospital or a member of the aboriginal tribes res- 
cued from the wikis of Bhilisthan or the Santhal Paraganas or atbestwhen 
seen in the Sevagrani Ashram in the burning sun at 1 1 a.m., during the break- 
fast hour* teaching a little urchin the alphalx^t, folk-tales or the w^ondvrs 
of the world, as a Primary Seh(K>l Teacher receiv^ing no grant from Govern- 
ment but making his living by obtaining per capita allow'onees or doles from 
the village residents. Like the saint of Pownar, V’inoha who was unearthed 
from his ol^scure Ashram and throw^n up into the world of politics at the time 
of Individual Civil I>isol>edicncc as its raJibar or leader even so Bhansall 
has emerged into publicity and into — shall w^e not say, fame, by his magnificent 
fast of 62 days undertaken according to the strictest rules of SatyagnUia in 
order to secure justice for the jieoplc of a village called Chimur, where the 
women subjectwl to alleged military c^xccsscs, had no relief, no attention, 
no person to complain to, who would witness their grief and hear their 
grievance. Unable to bear the measure of helplessness sufTered by thes(‘ 
God-forsaken and Government-forsaken villagers, the proft’ssor went to Delhi 
to sec Mr. Aiiey and appraise liim of the hap(>enings in Chiiuur. Why h(^ 
chose Alley is clear. Chimur is situaUxl in the C.P., Wardha District is not 
far away fixun Mr. Ancy's place in Herar. Tit^s of c<nrins>n hmguage and a 
common province must nonnally bring together two (*iti/.ens close knit by 
common syinpathics not merely of k>eal hut of wider liuinanitiiriaii origin. 
Htvi’ble Mr, Aney pleo^hxl inability to do anything and felt unable to aecom- 
|>anv Bhorisali to Chinuu* and the latter was ordered to quit Delhi by the 
earliest train. When he failed to do so, he was arrest^xl and entrained to 
Wardha. A press nlessage of 28th Noveniln'r stated as follows : — 

“It may Ik? recalkxl that after his retiun from Delhi, where he had 
* l)cen to inU^rview Mr. M. S. Aney in coiuieetion w ith the allegiHi military 
excesses in Chiiniu village. Prof. Bliansali went on fast at Chimur on 
Novemlicr 11 as a protest against the Govemment’s refusal to hold an 
enquiry. The rtx]|uest of friends that he should at least take water 
during tlie fast has not met with success. The jwlice brought him back 
to Sew^agram on Nov'ember 18. Prof. Bhasanli started on fcxit on 
Noveml>er 19 and reach^xl Chimur on November 22, a distance of 62 
miles. The police again brought him back to Scwagnim on the 28rd 
and on the 25th Proi. Bhansali again started for Chimur on foot. He 
was arrested again on Novcmlxnr 27th after he had covered 45 miles. 

The Hiiavuda of Nagpur published on 9-12-’42 a telegram sent by 
*Mr. Aney to Prof. Bhansali : “ Prajr give up fast. Myself trying wliat I 

deem proper and possible Vith faith in God for success of righteous cause.” 
Pipof, Bhansali, in reply sent a telegram stating that his cause is righteous 
and purelj^ holy and that he feels honour in offering his life. He wished early 
success to Mr. Aney’s efforts and requested him to visit Chimur. A press 
report on December 12, says; “ Prof. Bhansali .... has entered his Sflrd 
day of fast to-day. He is lying at the guest-house of the late Seth Jamnalal 
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Ba|aj at VVardhau ^tr. K. M. MuiiyNiii left f^tr WiutlliA tht% e\rtufi|f with m 
view to peri&uaditig him to give up his fast/' 

After this bit of news nothing appeared in the aUnit lthsni«iili v 

fast and there took place a wh«»le array i>f events eentering »oun4 
the fast. The C. P. (iov t^mineiit contrar>* to tlieir apfmnal t»f the undrr 
standing reachiHl with Uie IV'ss VonUvrnee in Oetoliier paii?^Ml ortlcrs tliat nil 
news of Bhamali's fast must t>e blacked tnit from the Tins le\l to 4 

protest from the All- India XewspafiersKditAUw'^ConfereiKe ami their rt^>lvr ti» 
abstain frmn publication of the New Year Hcmour!i and to oi>!*er\ ea karUtlou 
the 6th Janvtar>\ Tins hd to repris^ fnvm tk>venuncnt. Hut all is wt U 
that ends well. At la^t one fine monung. the wt*rki got the news tltat IV» 
fcssor Hhaiisah hail l>rt>ken his fa«it on January I5f, lltiA on the 63rd day 
tho result of an umlerstaivding arrived at lieiwecn (iovernment and himw U 
through the interet^sion of l>r. Klpueof Nagj>ur. Tlie relevant 
and cx>iuircted |m|a^rs art* [nihlishtd lick>w : 

From I)r. Ktuire to IV »f. Bluuisalt ; 

'' lUuuisali, I saw yi>u on Jafiuary H and Kiwi a talk with ycm, 

I hath as a rr‘sult. full and frt'tHliscnissmm w ith Hm KxreUrjiey alwmt Chi- 
mur iiieidcnts. As regards etitiiplamts as to outrages tHuiindttesI iwi^ 
women of t himur the dentand for public entpiir\‘ may not l>e pursuid in 
view i>f the ditlieultN <d nlentdieatum after the U|>se of time. . I am in a 
|M»sttiotv !<» assure ytiu : {I ) The C\P. (fovrmmriit will issin a C(m$muni4fur 
to the effect that there was no intent ton on the part of the toivrrmneiit 
to attnlnite any ulUnor iiiotivr to wonnwi of Chimur genf fally and Ihaf 
(oiviTiiment a! tallies and has always attaidieti greatest mt|Mirtam^* to 
mainteiianre of disnphne among tlie nnlitiitry and iwdiee engageil in 
rt'storation id.onler and considers llwit resiwct h»r honour of women 
and their pfsdection fisnn molestaticm is and shall l>r the first essr'fitiat 
of gixxj iliseiphne. {‘i) The Imii on Press ndating to Chimur and lUuue 
siili affairs w ill Ih' remov td. (6) The a/mnfuntfur or IVi*ss Note etc,, 
w’^nikl sHnu)tan*'<*usIy fi[i|H'ar in the with the jitters. ( 4 ) I 

understand that there will 1h* no reslrictmns ti»Msiti»rs (o( hmnir now* but 
if there is anv, tliey will In* renmvisl. 1 am in a jMWkition to asmire you 
that the Hon, Mr. M. S, Aney will join ytm in your visit t#» ( hirimr 
and meet jwsiph* and (en emnieiit will not place am r< slrietions. If 
you so desire I ha\e no objes^tioii iii go witli you* Vours has lieen A 
tremendous sacrifice hut in % iew' of the aliove I wraikl re<juest you to 
break your hfroi<‘ fast. 

\ ours sinf’er»’l\ . 
hSil.) Dr Khatf*. 


From IVofesM*r Bliansali to Dr. Kbare 

Ih-ar Kliare. Majiy thanks for ynir letti f and yinir efT<»rls. I am 
glad to hnd tlial (»o\ rmmeiit are willing te» issue a roffowuni^fuc fwi sug- 
gested l>y you and remove the Imn the jiress as regards Clviniur news 
and the restriettoms on visitors t<» Chimur. I am alwi glad llial Mr. M S. 
Alley will Im* kind enough to come w ith me Ui Chnnur and luf^i liw* j *eop|e 
of the village and thun rsmeede my r<-<|uest t^i him ; as a inan devoted 
to religkms life. I have always felt that molestatimi of evetj a ftiiigk 
woman in a crime, not only against Mi»cietv hut against Ikai. Nc#w it hm 
been given to me to cf>mmiinic»te thk feeling to cHhers, may la%iiia ver) 
amall measure — fc iheTef<«f. Iirlwolden to Ckid that Hr nnule me im 

inatrument of awakening tomemiee on m vital a quart km m tins tumour 
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of women. When 1 recover my stresn^h I shall be glad to visit Chimur 
tl^company of Mr. Aney and yourself. In view of reasons given by you 
I agree to drop the demand for an «»iquiry and break my fast. After 
I Ijreak iny fast no restrictions will be plactjd on my movements or 
utterances which may t>e directed to relief of Chimur or which relate 
to my fast.” 

Sincerely yours^ 

« Sd. Bhansali 

IVofcssor Hhunsuii uiidcrtcK>k later durinj^ Gandhi’s fjist a sympathetic 
fast but shortly after, he was fwrhuade<l to give it up. 

It has iMH'n stated the public knew little alnmt him. but there is much 
worth knowing alx>ut him. He completed his studies in London where he 
had spent nearly thr**e years and on his return he serv<‘d as a prt>fctssor for 
sometime and then repaired to the Himalayas for Uipas. He observed 
sil<‘nee for 7 ynurs and to prevent his iHung templt‘d to tidk, he passed a 
thick cf»pper wire through his lips and tied them down. Even after his re- 
turn fn>m the Himalayjis. he was feeding liimself only through a small 
straw hilx? with a thin mixture' of ai/i and water. After years, he was per- 
sumled by Gandhi to talk. Prior to his fast he was an inmate of the Seva- 
gram Asliram and was subsisting on skiinnu'd milk and |>otatoes. His was 
a striking" personality thiit would iiiijiress eve^n a casual observer with its 
intposing eharaet<*r and true to his personality he achieved a feat of C2-day- 
fast W'hieh will abide in the Nation’s memory long. 



CHAFFER XIX 
Tui: Fast and Ai’tkk 


Tfir fast was ovc^r. The rinj; of juhiJat ton in Iiulia c»\ c*r (;iUHihi s %urvn ti\ 
was only c*qualh'<i if not ex<^ lKslhy the nmr i»f exiitfaltoii in Hntnin i]mi ihv 
fast pit>veil a failure. To inclia it was® questk»n <4 life vr tl« ath. To tlntain. 
it was a question of suce<>ss or failur**. And the faihm- that the 
believcil to luive n^sultc^l in, M^aufunl U> ih<‘in their priiir. iheir satisfarlion. 
their unalk>y<'<t joy t»%er the disroiuhture of th«* eitrnty i>f Jtntain anti of tie 
Empire. Ihnv dare (oindhi scstA to elevate his eult of «i<no\ itilenee over that 
of violence' of whn li liritain hiul*tK*i:'n the unehallen^nl nnvtis^ss ovt r the 
seven smts and the five et»ntinents ! Not all the ajJjHaK fhan the ditTerent 
ct>rners of the world woultl nn it the Inart or tiiove tlie mind «d < hundnlt 
who sinjfH with ShaktHfxan’ that ** This Kn^^kuul never thd nor never sluilt, 
lie at the pnaid ft>ol of a eoUf|iien>r v iolent f»r ihjm v lolrnt /' \eit all the 
pious opinion of tH'elesiastieal ili^mitaries lUuH hnr< hnien, o ludars and sax ants» 
authors and ji»uriudists, and philoNopiM'rs. t'aptains of IVmIe and i'olo 

nels of Industry, l*ri»resvors and Rrineij»iils, Ntmlents and %talT of i*idle|jt*s, 
Ex-lVeniiers and Kx-Mmisters, N n e ( ntiin < Hors of Fniv ersities* ami IV** 

( haneellors, INvrs of tlie Realm, Itaroin (s and Kni|’hts. TdksI .\rKft«m!s 
and Triistrvl MeKlt rates, th tieraK apil Fh UI MarshalK, would shake Hntam’s 
resoKf* to teaeh this depeiideiiey a imndi iietsfi'Hl lesson tluit tl diould not veii 
ture to raise fts head In fore tkt' mij»lity Empire t>n w lneh the sun nr var 
The |>nde ol Britain may hav e mounteil mdes )nt,d». l»ut t he eaus»' of India has 
spreail over tin* w*orld aiai ei^^iiuh ml interest, enjhusiavm and a spirt! o! 
txi-ojKTiit ion m the wo Ids lour is»rners. Do voii fstunale fJie efleet of tfi^- 
fast hy the footnde aiul the m< asure tu|wo»f resitfnatious of the t w o Ad voeatrs 
(Jenerah tin* twi» (i<»\ ermiirnf plead ers, a tm rnh» r the Indian ( iv d Srrviire 
ami the tlirt i' memln rs of tin \ leerov s Kxeeulive ( mined t>r il*» \<>u measure 
it?« v*rtiraey hy the morai rrjo ti«»ns and the spiritual searrhms*s of whole nations 
in (In* two hcniisphen s »»}' the world ^ l*o kmj^ Ravaita with his ten hemls 
ami twaudy arms, his \ edn* lore ami Sluva Bhakti, .Shri Itanm was as the 
d’ist under his feet hut \ hdener iM at v ndeiiee lido svihmission. In a moci 
j^ivaneed ii;;e, lliranv a Kushyapa, the tlevotee of Shiv a. who east lusson into 
flames, tlurt'W him udo rivers, thmjLf huii under the ft et of i lephants, ami 
tortured him with seorpnais and vnaki's, all l>eruusf he w»»rshqi[w <l V islinu. 
had to jrive wav lK‘fi»re the faith of his son wh«» Iwre tin s<»fTows and sufTerifigit 
with piety ami devotion, witinad niq^er or mahee, <*astimr ofT ail tinnn^di% of 
venneanee or vindetta. It was a ejenr ease of overeononij viohnei- with 
non-v lolenee, hatnai with love, darkrn ss with h^dd und d nth wdh life. 
The whmds of ChHl j^riiid slow f>ut jfriiid sure and at#T enqurm than tJio^e 
id to-ilay hav e in the past iKesfine suhjfets of rt s^ arelns in arelnswsd»ij,fy, 

Wliat was wts>n|^ with the* fast, that pKr<»j»lf* sivndd luive j^^loriefl over its 
failure ? VV tmId tin* siiirn* iTitics hav f^ prefeiretl a <i*sjday of viol^ nee for tin 
as^rtuui of the national claim. ft#r the ah rain >n of the national 

Xh^msidves^ the upholders of vioknee, tlie^empirf* Innklers of to ^Uy tenthrnri 
nan-viohrnee-the v<*ry non*vtoletnsr wh»eh lb**v have e<»in*fderfi in I*aets ami 
Agreiemaits vHn n dirc*<d<*<i t4» i^maller et<d, tuf*h m atfrarmri redr^swi.* U ha* 
really woa objec ted i- w as the larger |Mir|Km! of freixloiTi, the higher rlftiin of 

• See X (flMory ^ tii« Ap|jiesi*li» -- Tfic iieinllU-irwMi f^eci. 
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iikdk{>QnditB€«. The ehalLeter of tfe deadlock is sufficiently clear to the man in 
the stripet for to him th# issue is plain who should rule India, whether India 
shotifil be drairn into the war and itWb as a free nation and voluntarily or as 
a slave under duress. But to the sophisticated politician the issue bristles 
with difficulties. He wishes to know the politics of the deadlock not its 
f?thic». Whk-h of the sevi^l levers of the key has gone amiss, where 
should he file the fuh:Ta, may he not open the lock and as locksmiths do, 
lireak off one of the levers whi^di is not operated by the key ? That is exactly 
wtiat Mr. Amcr>' and the British Cabinet profH>sed doing. The lock of India 
has several levt?rs, communal, temtorial, princely and organisational. 
Of these, the lust is the most pow erful and the first is tlic least tempered. For 
fear of breaking the latter t>ecause it is brittle and may not lye broken at 
the reciuircd jioint, ^fr, Amery prefers to hreiik the former outright. Accord- 
ingly he dfH*s not want to have any truck with the Congress. lie cannot 
irianage it e.xeept by breaking it off altogether. He has imprisoned the 
Congress orgaiiiration and in his answers to the reapeated questions put to 
him, he has reiterate<l the same idea, eUindo ti Carthage elando ei Congress. 

The deadlock in India is not a unilateral ereation. Nor is it of accidental 
<irigin. Britain involved India in a war not her ow^n, without her knowledge 
or conscjnt. India claimed the right to say so and thousands of individuals 
of ap[>rovcHl }>oliticul anteof'dents and fulfilling certain rigid conditions in* 
eidental to Satyagraha and Non-violence, courted imjkrisonmeiit for asserting 
the right. This was in 1940-41. Then came ilie episcxle of Sir Stafford 
Oipps' visit to India w ith .seemingly an olive branch w hich on closer examina- 
tion proved to l)e a pi we of pfiekly pear or a network of Imrbed wire. On 
its rejwtion both India and Cripps suffered. The latter wa^ hurltd down 
from the bad eminejlce to w'hieh by nnrit he had iH^en raistxl by IVemier 
Cliurc^hill and the former once again went into the wilderness, as the 
failure of Cripps Mitisioh apjiearwi to have viewt-d as a natural land- 

fnark in the progress of India's struggle. An interval of qui<*scenee cannot 
pepist long in the midst of a war, violent or non-violent or mixed. One 
siilc or other must advance or r(*cede. It suited the British Government to 
sit tight after Cripps' return, but it did not fit in with the Congress conception 
c»f National progress. For India, herself being a slave, to fight in the name 
<»f frt^eilom. was not only a mockery but was a tacit acceptance of her 
own tliraldom. And Congress sought to inaugurate a campaign of Mass Civil 
Oisobcdiencc with what immediate result the world well knows. For the 
time being, it might have seemed that Uie deadlock not only remained 
dead but showed no prospect or f>ossibiiity of any fresh key being inserted 
into it, to case it. The Congrc‘.ss key got stuck and it would not come out 
or make rtx>ni for any other key. Govermneat kept on telling the public 
that it was open to other parties and groups to break the Congress key and 
provide of their own w'ith which to open tiie lock. Lots of keys were 
forthcoming and waiting outside in bimchc^s offering to fit into the lock, but 
they had no chance of even a trial, for the key -hole of the lock was blocked. 
The keys outside wanted facilities to contact the key inside, but Government 
would not allows it. Th^ steadily developed their charges against it. First 
they would not say the Congress key w^as meant to sabotage the lock, it was 
only the levers tiiat were«not all being operated by the key. Later they 
{proclaimed that the Coiigress key Was meant to prevent the lock being ever 
opened, fit was in their view all a w icked design, a wanton mischief. 

Let vk trace the development of this theory frenn the coirespondimce that 
{Passed between Gandhi the Viceroy in August and September 1942^ 
through the replies given to the many appeals for Gandhi^s release during the 
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and the answer* to ttie I^Miders' CnpfeSfeiire of llte 

fast and tinaliy the reply irhen to i>alMhi viheti the Utter i?o\em 

meni’s pernussion to addrt^s a letter Iff Mr, Jmnah tue^wt^mig the titlter\ 
sugj^estHm niade m his address at the oj»en session the Muslim l^eaipit' ht kl 
in iX^lhi ill May, lti43. us now stmiy tlu^e answers etmmoKi^H^l> 

The earliest rt'fmnc'e inaile by Mr, Aiiiery in the Htnise of (VamiHins subM^- 
«|Ucnt to tJie am^ts on the 9th Au^fust was mi the I Ith SeptVmlaT, w hen hr 
expressed the hoja* tliat “ at smne not t<H» far jliitant time. Indians rmj»ht lir 
able to agrei* on a inmstitutkm, but then* eould lie no tSTeater mistake than 
tt> ne^fotiate without the shiyht^'sl ehafwM' of suet^ess, We ha\e to await a 
IJongrcss elvaiiffe of heart/’ Tlie Hntish Government will weksmie the 
pro| 2 Tt*ss of all) effixits to establish Indian uat tonal unit)* on a hrrn aiul last- 
ing^ basis. Broadcast ini; on the *i^Mh Srpteiiilier. 1912 he said Uiat a **a eons 
iitution iinfHwkxi by an) one eleiiii’iit ixmkl not live but that is pmusely tlie 
aim which Gandhi and a haiuifuJ of asM^riates w hi> control the C’onijresii Imvr 
M’t before them.’' 

During the delwite on India Bill on 10th (Vudicr. 1942, he mul : 

” There can lie m» (|uestion of the (hivcrnment of Ituim etiteniiif ^ 
mto ne^utiatkui with Congress leatlers. or allow init others to do so, wo 
U>n^» as then' is dani*t r of rtH'rud<*s€vmx‘ of tin* tnnibles for which they an* 
resiMUisibU* i»r until the) have alaitidomst their wht»lr }wihcy»to eonlnii 
liuiia l») ille;fal and n v oliit Ktimry methinls and are pn paring theinselvesi 
U> <s»me to an a^ns^i settlrmeiit with ourselves and their f<‘llow c<>uiiir)*» 
men. *rh< n^ is no prmjHH t of the appiwiv'inent of tin* lonijresii m ita 
p!V"*Mmt iiukkI and outksik. That wxnild onlv errate j^ater diiheultiew 
with the^luslims and other jwvrlies. The aetual problem m one of hnd* 
a eon>lituk»on under which the iliJTerent elements eaii l>e rr<*oneijfHl/’ 
Ajiporentl) this was wlvat lie meiUit b) t oiiitrets elymifr of heart. The 
c|ut*stion ot li new <'ofistit lit loll was raisi*<l, 

\s a just itieation ft»r doin^' nothin^;. I^ird Nmitui refilvm^K to tlir Re- 
bate 111 the Ib»us<’ of Ix'hIs. (piottxl Mr Jinnah, whos^ml. “We <lo not want 
under the stre-^s of wiu* ( in('r;'eMev to Im* sfain|kMled into forinmii a IVovisioniil 
(iov eminent which would Iw* of sueh a eluirxw'ter and tslmjkmilioii as wouki 
militate or prejudice aiffiinst tin* Muslim ih^nand for Bukistan. 

(k9olKr22. 1912 /fe ■ \fetn?ya refu?ial to allow I>r. S. P MukfTjiT 
to toindhi. Mr Aiiiery said *’ I am not prepartxi in the prcMUit eirtnun- 
staiitxs to {NTiitit interviews with C<»n|»n*ss l/e.a 4 h”rs.“ 

NoveinUr 2ti. “ Thf' ileiaintHl Indian kfid«Ts an* fwTnutted te» is>r' 
res|MM»d onlv witli iiienilH rH faituln*?* and on domestie matters. VIhethiMr 
publie declaration bv them could l>c pcrnutlMl ib jM rids on it# cliaracter. 
Whether MierulMrs of Parliament can €S#rn*sjMmd with them dc|»eii<i* upon 
the dm retaui of (iov eninicnt of Imlia/’ 

“The pn'sent Kuro|M*an mcialM^rs *>f the (iovemor (icncmr* Council 
viere l>cing rrtaiinxl merely liecamw of the difliculty in bndinf suitable 
Indians for the jants/’ 

Oetolx r 20. Mr. Aiiiery dennxi m a broadcast to Aincnea Uie alk" 
lialkmii that t npps liad offerixl IimIui lUi iiniiwxlti^te Natioiml Govmuiieiit 
but was ov4*mik'd frum I»ndmi.” 

October 2 >, .^Vmcry mid that Chuit'hill dwi nbt rrftiv' the rtghi to 
India to be inchidixi u tiw* Atlantic Charier and lltat Brit ^ policy 

towardst India was in Iwrmony with Article 3 of the (“hartor and tlic prtnetpte 
was kid down M years ago/’ 
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October 28, Ai»le<f to rainc ban on contact IjCtween Congiress lea* 
dcaw an4 bon-(xaigre«fi rcpr^-Mjntattiri^^i lo enable them to discuss possible 
fioiiiical developriientH, Ainery refuBW'd. 

April 8» 1048. KfTorts of Indian political leaders to find a measure of 
agnsement would continue to lie welcomed by His Majesty’s Government 
and the V^ici^ro}'. 'I’herc would l>^ great ol>j<*ction to consultations with 
Congr<.iiS leaders with(»ut a ^ileliinle' aiw>uran<'c alld guaranttM* of h different 
line of conduct on their party Other b^mlers had Ix^en riieeiing frtxjuently 
though he regretted without agreement. ► 

Finally the V’^ieeroy made Goverlunent’s position vocally clear 

on April 1, HH8, in his r«*ply to I>r. Saprti m the head of the Ix^adeJ^s’ 
Conference held after the fast in Delhi on tlu* 20th Man*h : 

“If on the otlier liand. Mr. (#andhi is preptu*<*d to r<*pudiate in fuH Hie 
Congress Uesolution of last August, to <‘onjrieinn <‘quaUy those incitements to 
vioJeiiee whic'h nr<‘ re|)resente(i by his refi-renee to “ open relxliion”, his 
advice to Congr<*ss hilJowers “ to <lo or die,” the statement that with the remo- 
val of leaders, th<" rank and file must jialge for thcms(‘Ives, mid the like and 
if in mldition he and the Congress Party are pref>arfxl to give assvmau*e 
, acceptable to (iovenimeni for tlie future, then tlie matter can be considert4 
further. Hut till then and while the Congress attitude remains uneluinged. 
Government's first duty is to the peof>le of India and that duty it intends to 
diselmrge. It is suggested not to Ik* defh*(‘t{‘d fn»m that duty by suggestions, 
iU found<*d al*! Indieve them to be, that l>y doing its duty it will add to 
bitterness and ill-feeling I do not Ixlieve that to Ik‘ the ease, but even if it 
were, tlia4 to b<' the price, that (iovermnent must pay for dis<*harging its 
rcs|K»nsilmities/’ 

What Mr. Amery say in eITtet ? At first his unsw t rs wVrt* somewhiit 
sulKlued. He t<Kjk sIicIUt in the \agu<* expn’ssiou tiiat the Ctmgn^ss should 
show' eluinge of heart. That was in Septernb<‘r. 1U42 when tiu' dis<>rders in 
jfalldia Were udiU in their waxing phase and not on tlu ir way to suIkIuhI. Hy 
OctolKT and Noi <‘nilM*r, tlie Hritish hud ample (sudiderue in tlu ir jM>wer to 
«'.(»hdMit them and inu<h‘ their answers to (pu'stions in Parliament stiff and 
ujdieriding, Ned only would the Government of India. lud negotiate w ith the 
Congress leaders bid they would not alk>w any otliers [<» do so until the* 
leade rs almndcaied their policy to control India by illegal and rovolutionary 
metheKis. That is to say, (hey must give up their mo\ ement i»f Satyagraha. 
This w'as the st^c^ond stej). Simultaneously the qin^stion of a new constitution 
was raised. W'us it not taken fi>r granted that the eonstituti<ui wtvs to be 
devised by the Indians themselves silting in tlu* Constituent Assembly ? 
If so, w liat was tlu* nctnl ftu Mr. Amery to apjxal to the younger generation 
and to Indian Universities to trvolve a new’ c*t>nstitution after that of Russia, 
U.S.A. 'MNSw’it/.erland ? Birkenhead liad thrown but his challenge in 

1920 tc>5|l4*%4o prtKlucc' a constitution. The Nehru Committt’c then came 
into Ixinil But could not make any progress. Th(*n ovit fourteen Gov- 
ernment cofaimittecs and confereni’cs were held Wtwt^en 1927 and 19S5 
bf^fore of 1985 was j>assed, and in the year 1942-48, Mr. Amery, 

the Eng^h Prt^ss talk again of a new' constitution while members of Parlia- 
ment like Sir George Sc'lmster, formerly the Finaw<^ Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, contemplate? a coitmiission to discuss and evolve a new ins- 
titution. Lord Simon further brings in Mr. Jinnah’s objection to British 
Goveriuiient being siam|M('d into forming a Provisional Government. Trac- 
ing the j^gress since 1927, we find Independence was gone, gone 

was I>)minioii Static and even Central Respcmsiblity was gone W hen other 
political parties are anxious to meet Congress leaders and talk over matters. 
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Mr. Amety •j:kd the Vkrrm my are mil nm% like the 

MelropolitAn < 3 »f VmUauttA^ Willwmi ]^tlip« m Amerien m\d Dr, ShyAmik 
Prm«M Mukhrriee who wm then the MJnkter i4 Famnee in Um^l to meet 
Gajndhi. Nor are the detained leaders allowr<l to eoiTes|iond with menilietH 
^ of Parilament thot^h they ea«» it was mui, make statrtnentJ rreantinu their 
^ |K>liey and re;p^tmjf ttieir rtmdttrt. In No%”ciiiWr Mr. Aniery went 

one hetti^r. l-et liidr|M»ndenee he a mejl^ let Ihimtnitm Stains lie a 

diatant ideaK lei Nal tonal Cieivemnimt in the tune lie mit of ftie quest ion. 

There remained oiih" the litdianiioifiriti of the \'reero\*s K^eeutne t'ourieih 
But Amery **aid : “ Thi're are no Mutahle t>i-rs 4 »ns found ftir Hoklui|« the 

|wirtfolk>es of Home, Finamse ami War/' And st has lieen autlmritatneh 
denied bv Mr. Anierv^ tlmt Cr*p[is was ever to form the Natmnal 

(Hiaemilhmt m India. On Iht' Atlaiitk* iliarter. Afyer> said tlwit Britain 
had anticijjati'd clause S of the d<amnit^t twrnty-<i\e years a^>, apiiw^itlv 
tS years In^fore Ucnssevell dreamt of it. Aiul \et, in April Hlitl, he luiys 
** efforts of Indian jM>litieAl Irmlrrs lo tiiul an a^jrreninit will lie wekxuned/* 
.\|?rrettient Ix'twcsm wliorii jira\ ! Ih-lwtHti I Hi' (‘oneness and the l^a^pte 
and llie Hindu Maiia Sabha ami tlie ,SikH« ? Hut how eaii avefim-s to aijree 
meiit Im* rxplikretl when onr of lln* |iarties to is liehuid prison twirs anti 

preveiittxl ail to i>’preseiitati\ es <»f otlu r j^nips for rieiJfotiatHin and 

adjustment ? This is the real deiwlh><‘k whu h the nation hml ftiet\ In 
tht' same s|>i-t^"li mwloeh Mr Atners on 311 %t Martdi. 1UI31, ihsanandi^l 
ranees ami {jmixantii-s f«'r the Con>;resH he mmie uneonifiliinetttarv riTrrenee 
to C«andhi. . . 4 . 

On Mareh 3M). 3 ft hi. o}>eiuji|t the ( tuniiMum tlrlsste on the situation m 
India, the .Seiretary of .State foV India. Mr, Amery rf*irrett<sl tliat thrrs' memla^ri 
of tlie Vieero’s F^\<cut»\»' loul * ulloweti Ihenisrli'm to l>e swavtsl liv the 
emotional rrisis” of (hiiulhi's fast Imt ’* their plrn'Ts* will lie tilliHj m tlie neai^ 
fiiturr' bv no le^s cajMible Indian publie men There* h no jfmfijp latek uf>*m 
tb«' exfiansion of th«' CouMril which one of the r»‘*ojfnin|' memlMTs. Mr. AiM*y 
has clescTilml as an (»utstaiidin|tj ref«»riii/ ( oiu'fTnuijf the fort hmmiii^^ non* 
party deputation to the \iecrov. Mr. Ariiery said tlmt the reekti^ss and de- 
featist of Ia%l \ear made it ititTieii}!. tndef'tl danjfi'rmis, to etimuder any 

conrrvsioiis for C»aitdhf in Uie aim nee of the “ most exphnt assurani’i* ainl 
effective jpiiiraiit<*<*s t»f a eomjilHe ehatij'r of attitude amoujf thiewr wli#> have 
hroiiifht Ml much unhapjiuif^ss u|a>n Imlui and iiujjht still f iidiU^ffT tlM’ entire 
Allied cause in titose future o|jer»l ami which must Im* Imsid on fndm. There 
H no sign of any sueh cdusnge m Mr. Gonilhi. ' 

A imbuing refert^ner lias lK*en titade in the section hemh^i *' Reaction in 
Britain’' to Mr. Amery'% companiwwi of (»andht to Fatlv-r m Ju« 

•ptsf’ch in the House of delivered in A|»rd, IU4*I deaiiui^ 

with the India Hill. Says Mr. Anv*ry : 

•* Many mendwrs have no doubt read the reeeiit 6Vfv 

£minentf in whicli AWous Huxky dnwTiVx** th#* eombinaticui in mu* 
jKrvm, Fatlicr Joseph du Trrmhby. of a devout niysthr with an un* 
scrupulous fKilitical adviser who helped CArdmal ttiehlieu to ketp 
Euro|>e distracted by a gefirratkm of diaastrsnis war. It Is enough (m 
me to saytluit Mr. Gandhi’s peculiar appeal tothe J^kIu \etieraikm for 
the ascetic Hclpc 1 to make him the imquestioficd a fwinuatieiii 

Super President to use Pandit Nehru’s expresanm hy far the burgaitt 
the beat financed and mold rigidly drilled party cirganizaikm in India.**^ 
Hx:.— m n— as • 
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Arid Mr. Attlee replying to the debate said : — 

“ Everylxxiy in the Coiiimons, agreed that India must attain Self- 
Ckiveriiment m Mton as practicable, but that did not mean Government 
in the liarids of some one person or the people of a fiartieular race^ PoJi- 
tical syHtems t^annot easily be transferi^. Chie of India's trouble was 
the tendency for tier }>Olitical parties to Ix^nie more like continental^ 
totaiitarian parties than the Biritish political organizations. “ JPersonally 
ns a IX^rnocrat, I object to the dUdatorship of a reputed saint quite as 
much as the disr^tatorship of a m>K>rious siiuier.'’ Mr. Gandhi's actions 
were qiiite against thostr democratic conceptions which are deeply and 
most sincerely held by leaders of India's politkal parties." 

In efre<*t and indeed in so many words, Mr. Amery stated tliat “ The 
particular character and metlKxls of the C’ongrcss Party have largely been 
shaped by a single inari, Mr. (>andhi. 1 shall not attempt to assess here the 
qualities of this enigmatic |X'rsonaIity." While saying this, he actually 
made this most" damaging eomparison of i.andhi with Father Joseph. 

For a better und<*rstunding of xMr. Amery s analogy it would Ik? just 
as well to give an aecotmt of Father Joseph. He was Franeoi's I^clerc du 
Tremblay^ kiiown in religion as Father Joseph of Paris and to aiicedohil 
History as F eminence (irise. " The road trcKiden l>v those bare horny fe<?t 
of his," sa<^H Aldous Huxley the biogra|>her, I<*d imnudintely to the Home of 
Urlmn VIiI. More remotely it led to August, IPl t and September, 1030. 
In the long chain of erim<‘ and madness whieh lunds the prc.s<*nt world to its 
past, one of the most fatally iifijK^rtunt links was the 30 years’ war. Man> 
there were wiio workeilto forge the link. None.w't)rk<'<l hanler than Riehlicu's 
eollalKiraior. Francois Ix‘elere du Tremblay. If Father Joseph had lK*en 
nothing more than an adept at the game of pow'<‘r politiesi there would lx? no 

S utipelling reason for singling him out from among a nuinlKT of eoiuairrcnts. 

ut the friar's Kingtlom was not like the Kingtlom of ordinary power jxiliti- 
cians exi lusively of this world. Not merely intelkctnally but by actual, 
dirt'ct acijuaintance. he kn<‘W something of the other world, the world of 
eternity. He " passionately aspinxl to become and in some measure, with a 
|Mirl of his Inung, lu* ‘actually was a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

He Ix'louged to the order of the Capuchin friars which itself is one of the 
fpur divisions of the order of Fnmeiscaiis which had its origin in Italy about 
the year 15ti0 and was reguhurizcd by a Pajml Hull of 1538. The monastic 
houses could not citlier overtly or covertly own j)rojK^rty. All wants were to 
l>c supplitnl exclusively by l>cgging ami the convent was not allowed to a<‘eu- 
inula te stores for more than a few days. No friar might use or even handle 
money. The Capuchin's habit was of rough grey cloth so rarely replaced 
that mewit of the friars w'ere permanently dirty and in tatters. Father 
Joseph is otherwnsK? know n as "(irey Kminenct'". To the hardships of povcrt>' 
were added thovse of a rigid discipline, of Fasts numerous and j>cnances 
severe. The Father w as the new model Capuchin, the man who reflected his 
vows, who shared the hardships of the poor and was always ready to be a help 
in trouble. Austerity of life, the assumption of voluntary po%'erty, a clarity 
%f collaboration, not of patjxmagc — these were the eharaeteTisties that had 
earned for the Capuchin life affection of the ma.sses. The underlying motive is 
sometimes a genuine love of God but more often, a kind of pride. The'privi- 
leg^ induvidual wants to prove that he is somelx^y on his oitn account and 
apart frmn his banl; balance, and his social position, that ht can win the 
race against all comers, even when hc*^starts from scratcdi. Father Joseph 
inherited one of the four baronies possessed by his maternal grandfather and 
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wm Baron di* Imt rhtmr iJbr We irf friar. Thii h a »wiklirr*ii 

he wrcita to Im mother Imt with thi* diffemiw tlmt iw»klirr» m"et\r 
death for the ieniee of mm* whema we lio|W for life tn U*e nervier of Ckni/' 

Rwhltett becmfiir a metnher of the CchuiciI td* dilate atwl wan a|i|a>ittt«H| 
mitublrr for War and F<fcrei^i Alfatm to ldl5. Hr wan fotKi of iiu|irrttir 
|>ciwer whirh apfwarrd to br mtw to hin iprmp. Father Jiumruh wan lirnt 
iipcm piirnuinit the crusadm atwl litirraluilf Cmtrr {nnn Turkrv. atul U> 
thk end loctk tlw aid W the IKike of Nevetn, a man who hati hm own 
amhitKam and deni^jns and wan urcjaiTing a Nav^ and an Anny tv» 
achieve hk pur|a>nen. To Father Jtiwi'ph, it apjieami that France wito 
hail playini a cliief |mrt m earlier emmdt^n would brinif alMWit a 
mpture of historical triwlitam and thnitmu iUnl % will if site alialed her 
intfrent tlien. It wan no kai^jer ** litMl’s hy tfie Fn^neh'* but the 

det^s of the French are the dt^ls of toar*. And I'ather Jtm*ph*» cult 
was summarised in the French lines wha h iin^n " If m onl«*r to siw^xHir llier. 
I overturn the whole world, it m all tta» little ftir nn wishes* to i|tietich tlir 
tires of iny aniour. I must drown lue in a sea t»f ld*H»d/’ l#rry Kinmcncc 
(Jtin^f-ph) and \^hite Knimefo'c ((vandhi) are la>th suii^ulariy lievoid of jrnde* 
they li»>th love humility luul srr\e the |HM>r. but tlir former waseaujjfht up in 
etnirt uitnj'ues ami h*‘lj>etl to pmiiiote the 30 years war ami dfs»wiml huiiaelf 
in a x'a td blo^isL 'rh*“ flames of his passtou f<»r erusisMim^ eouhl i*iily tie rll 
tuijjuishfNl m a sea «d others’ bUMiwi, %% hde the latter’s if evt r he sfiould have 
a Viloo<Uaith, vnMihl l*<* a lui^th «>f his own bh^al. To eompntv then a war 
j>romotfT aiul an unserupuloun* friar, Ii4»wrver ^ey mav Iw h»s emnu nee, with 
one whose truthfulness w*r>uld not lin p a eopy id a h tf^ r to* him which is 
witlKlrawn b\* tlie writer andw^hose noii vvolenee wonlil rather lay down his 
own life than hurt a hair f»ri an Kiiifhshman/s hetwl in India, is crass misrt' 
firt^efvtatioii Fattier Joseph is tirey. ioitulhi is \VhJtr. tiundhi is neither 
a jK>wrr |iK)liiHMan nor a praetisinif rnystie. tduidht's I'tun e|»(n»ii of Islaiu 
and Its Paiipiudnir Mnhonimi'd is dianiinetrif'aUy <*p|«*sed to father Joseph’s 
as ih iineate<l iM his Turf md. To ttaiidhi. Mahommcfi’s instnietion is not 
fer ui a iiiountiun eav e and a ehamlK^r »d hornrrs hut Anif» l (ialirad dcM^eiidilltl 
from the heavens on m the healths atim*spher«- of his tmtivity, <*amthi 

d*K*s not e?ufa|fr hmiseif in patelun^up trio t' In t wren CJuecn mothers and their 
sons nor doi s he. like Father Joseph, umike ih* hell tires on tieople's heads 
to jirevent them fn>m ortb rmif their soUticrs to saek iniHHent t«mn%, 

IS m>t out to Imivrn aniues m ordiT to «*stahlish iiationa) unity like Fatlicr 
JoM^ph hut wrts hunvrif to dislKindinj^ tlieju in order i*} preserve rmtioiia! 
Uiterfcfniy. Cramihi has no ( animal Hieliheus to ele>ati\ and has m» nerv ous 
abm>ri!mht ICS to tsuucal uiuier a rf^tramt id inaiuirr, (#amllii. fut the 
attainment i*f Swaraj, wouhl Iw happy on the hcij^dits of the lliitmlayas mni 
not asm at Wconunj; the tinoflieial chief of staff for foreij^^ii affairs ' a% Father 
iM-ciane. (hmdhi docs not aim at jHiWi r |a>lities and has no tliou^ht 
of intn^furs that n^sult from the c^udlueiuse- of the livis of a ( ajKuhm arwl a 
Cardinat 

Anyone that krmw* (ianellu from near, knows him U* la* smjfuliirly free laith 
irmn that fK^fs^mat atrilntHUi from which Fathc^r Jcww-phaUo wm fre<% and from 
that other andHtion ktmwti m ^ ic’wnous amlufion whie h tn jiriTiichuni a4id<»r|T 
deludiiu?. on l>ehjiif of a njitK«ft or Fiftlii# Joseph hael ainbitnuni 

cm of 1 aihoheitm, France and itichl*f*n. amfnliofi* indeed ** to put it 

cynically, throtij^ii which he wnnuid miny iulwMrtincimtdy ttic jilomurai of 
midicce dmnitmt^mi wf } iflory . while rcfaminja: the convict ioii thwt wwndoti^jt 
the vrill of (kid . To C#andhi« unlike to Fatlier Joncph, there art im twm 
chuneft of goodmcti, one food i»rcordifif tri God aiwl wnoihrr wrccmlihg to 
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nmn, the former forgiving offences against oneself as soon as they are com- 
mittedf while the latter must do e\^erythmg in his power to take vengeance 
when offences have been committed against society. Gandhi has no court 
intrigues to cheekmaU?, no quarrelling magnates to cmicliiiate. It is true 
that Gandhi bclicrvcs in intuition, and divine guidance and considers some of 
his plans as inspired or j>er<!eive<l in a vision. But he has no “ crackbrainc^ 
notions which were” in Father Joseph, “ made to seem even more ridiculous 
than they were by his liabit of guaranteeing them as Divine revelations.” It 
is to be? hojK*d tliat Mr. Amery doesjriot demand of India that her youth, 
in addition to evolving a new constitution, a new philosophy, should also 
drive away I^ovidenee from Temple and Taliemacle. 

Gandhi like Father Joseph maintains enormous private corrcsfmndence, 
not indeed with a view to prying into the Hccrets of the enemy, but to ac- 
quaint himself with the truth whieh moves or fails to move the actions of his 
own following, not ” to buy now a j>iece of ust'ful information, now a eom- 
piaisance, now a downright treachery.” Gandhi d<x‘s not act as the head 
of a secret servie>c or make use of money or |M>ssess as Father Joseph did. Bui 
describing Father Josc^ph, Huxley writes : - ” Here he was a Franciscan friar, 
vowed to the service of a Fhureh which exisUKi for the salvation of souls, 
but using all his own talents, all the baits of Lucifer, Mammon and Belial to 
induce fellow Christians to damn themselves by lynig, V)y breaking their 
pledged word, by l>etraying the trust imjKwed in them. In order to do his 
fK>liti4Uil duty, he had tx> do the salantc op|K>site of wliat he had promised to di» 
when he entered Religion.” Gandhi rei^ognizes no such eompartments 
as Religion and Polities, for to him the former idealises the latter, while the 
latter realize's the former and lK)th together make up one whole, l>eing hut 
the obverse and reverse of each other as in a coin. Nor d^x^s (landlii know^ 
any distinction Ix'tweeii means and ends. To Father Joseph, the means did 
not matter, it was the ends that eoiiiited, to Gandhi tlie ends would take 
care of themselves if he took cure of the means. 

« The dec‘per you study the two characters, the more glaring bmnnes the 
cx)ntrjijit Indween them. ” Father Joseph’s reputation” we are told ” in 
Paris as at Rati.slK)n w'as Ixid, solmd that cont<nii[)oraries would never acc'cpt 
the true explanation of his weekly absences from court, after he had Ixren made 
a regular Foreign Minister. It wm whispertxl tliat during the time when he 
was HupjK)setl to lx; with the Capuehim or the Calvarians, he was really 
prowling about the town in disguise, spying for the Cardinal (Richlieu) or 
giving bril>es and instructions so secret and so sinister tliat they could not lx* 
iiitervicw'etl except by night at strtx't corners or in the ha<‘kr(K>ms of dis- 
reputable tavenus. Romance is alw^ays |>oor and less strange than the facts 
it distorts and oversimplifies.” Anyway, thture are no two Gandhis, one a 
saint and the other a suspect, and Gandhi is tlie last man to l>e guilty of the 
policy of playing both ends against the middle. 

Father Joseph towards the end of his life wrote in a letter liemoaning his 
divergence from the path of the wholetimed service of God and ends it saying, 
” I come to believe that the world is but a fable and that we have lost all 
hc^s for I make no difference between ourselves, the Pagans and the Turksl^ 
” These are despairing wortis ” says Huxley, concluding the life proper ” that 
make one wonder whethef the unliappy man had come to doubt of his salva- 
tion. And having penned them, hack he had to go to the hideous wofk to' 
which his duty to the Bourbons hod harnessed him, the w<h*k of %)ivading 
famine, and cannibalism and unspeakable atrocities across the face of Emope. 
Back he had to go to the distractin|f care which cuthimoff from the vision of 
reality to the bad company of King and Cardinal, ambassadewrs and spbs. 
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iMkdk UnjJly to all ihr rrtminal fdilteii trf h%h »tatcmtiiaiti4ii|i to the 

for i>ower m a world which he knew to Iw fable, a mcfc tvighliimri)ih 
iUmkin^ to Inc or|r*ris c*f %'K4cncr and cunnmi;. to the dreary battlet of forer 
and fraiai, wm^rd hr twt> «d tnadnicri, Iwtwccn whom, m he had now 

rtaiw to |>rrcciv"e* tfieiT wa^ nothinu whatever to choose. And its a re want 
for lummif htn liack u|w>n tont they Itad promii*e<l to ijivc hun a ml hat,” 
In Gandhi yim have the o|>|Mnile of Jiwcph tme to whom the wtirkl tmt 
one family, one who detect wai^ and hk^Hl^hetl. who eaunot tHHHTal ho 
ttioiighls but U outii|w>keii tti the jaunt td Ihmkinjj aloud Iwfore frtend*^ and 
foe# alike. Hi# life is an ojhui btxik* Hi# writm|f# Iwar no two rtiranin|3>. 
Ill# #|H>kefi word i# a# saen^i and bmdinjj a# a Ixwul, Hi# aim ha* l>een to 
awaken hin n^untry t-»> a natnuial roiiNeiou*ne##. He ha# no tle#i|fn# lataiti 
hiw nei|?hlK>urinicf eountrie#. He d*w'# not entertain 'flu'tx'raf *e ideas. Inro 
selyti^tion Im# no fiber m hr# r*hj»ion Kverv one i# fm- to w‘or#hi|> hi# 
<»exl in hi# teinjtfe. ehureh or tn<i»«|ue. Ilut the nation a# a whole may not 
tamely submit to foreiifn rule. Kn*e<|oin for mdii i<lua}# or ffroiifi# in eultufe 
am! r<u^»uai imfibe# for the wlude nation a# a unit in eesuumue* and 

It IS well said that bureauemey eaunot rule o\ er a imtmn. one'# 
4*wn «*r forei|ifie unless the fieonie are d<K'ile. Indm # dmility ha# inaile 
sibh the rule of tin* llritiNh Hureaueraey Ctandlu lias tiroken down this 
s|>irit of ihM’ilitv. ** (he plaeid ami ptithetie eontrntmrut” and the abp'cl 
helph-sHiiess of (hr iimsvr# and file million# td I tuba. Herr eoair# the ml 
Ix twrrn itamiiu and Ainrrx . The latter waul# to cousoiulate the lluTr’ 
aueratie rulr in Ilntish India and reMVify tiie 5n*i Feud all jord# of the Indian 
States, IVusvia iloimnateil (he rrmjiinuijj *100 Kc udai !<*4ir<|s of tieriiianv 
after tlie 'Irriits id Wrstfih^ilia. Fi'elinp (inn in the stabilitv of ilrdinK 
nioiiiirvli) , Mr, Aiiirry only wantx tluit tlir Indian ftdual pnner# ilo not 
uniti' amorn; t tiMa’*i'l' es or w ith the jier»|»Ir in (he J^rov iuce# evTIi a# the 
French trud to <io w ith (iermany. 'I'hr Fi# rudi iironareliv liroke down and 
(ierniaii units ssa# wi ll c»n its was by the « lid of the lulh renfury Hut 
Hiehheu anti Fathtr Jte.eph saw to it that ss hrii Austna’s tniHer over (Germany 
wu# <lrst roved. Cd^rnuin units ilnl m*! unpiv a F«"<iiTate«l kmfure but a hijlfdy 
irnfrah/^’d slate. Mr. Ainery i# bkessise tenduii* (<» fin^smt the Federal 
drs eliipment in Imlta 1*he n sulf in Father Joseph s rase wa# the reveriir 
e»f the e\ tons, the riM' *J (veftniifi iiat miialKtii and the dt#ap|Ha4riiiiCT 
id French Inqieriahsni and likewise in India it is the rise of Indmn Nationalmm 
11 <d disapjiearaner of Hirtish hnf»erahsm. Mr Aiiiery i! i# fliat i# jiur#UMitf 
in the frHitstefis of Father Josepli and not (•andhi. (tamlhi # mdities are ind 
jamer but viTS lei' f»o|iti<‘# or ^uxi^lness iiolities” in Hiivlev"# trfirni. 

{Ine mas sav ( lijtt ‘‘(»ma|iirss f>ohtte% liase m ser rx^en attempted many brijv 
s<wu'ty and it ina\ lx doidittisl whether stieh tin atteiufd if imwle, eouW ae- 
hies e more tlnan partial sue4 i s# m» loiiff a# tin- majority ed mdivKlufUseofirenv 
lal reinuui unable of unw tiling.* to tnisform their |ani4mahtie# by the only 
luelhiMi l‘> la* eff«x*tis'e. The art »d jtfvaaini ## a# oftjxisit^l to |*i#WNrr 

Politic# i# the art of ofj*aiii/jn|f on a larj;?r sinle wiflx»ut Itw* 

ciliiewl values w ha^h ciiteri^e ruily airiorii» mdis idual# ttiwl snian jfrtuifi#. Me»re 
%j>^^dk*aliv it I# the art of csmibifuftK dw*iilrfibzjitMin of (hnenifiiefit ami 
Indnstrv. h»eal and funetionaJ »ut#fi>oiij\ and juualineioi id gulrniiiHtrativr 
units w ith efiouifh ov er all rifteieiicy to jfuiimntcrathc smooth mnntnsf <d the 
Frderafed whole. T«> hold such a nmn n*#f»on#dde h>r the diMmler# that he Imd 
never contenipbtrd and woukl never tolerate or ixrmlone i# t4i fornet the 
hifdorieiil Ivackfivmnd cd the Hatyagridia Movement. Xeiihrr ri tlie Move- 
ment of IfMlCl mvr of t iSIt- 3125 iKir even of liiKl-iF wik# thire jitiy cmlhniwi of 
the diBCJfdcrv witnessed m It ** often #iikf that GaiMlhl fbowW have 
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known and anticipated what his movement would lead to. When re- 
ally there was an indication of the violent spirit of the masses as in Chauri 
CtuMira in 1922 (February) Gandhi gave up the non-pavment of the tax 
campaign that he had contemplated in Bardoli and Anand l*alukas of Gujarat. 
Since then there were rcmarl^blc campaigns carried out Vith success in the 
3»ense that no outbreak of violence occurred. Examples of such were the 
no- tax campaign of Agrarian origin in 192H in Bardoli* and Choryasi Taluka, 
the no-tax campaign of Bardyh Taluka in Gujarat and Sirsi and Siddapur 
Talukas in North (anara tlie latter two having l>een embarked upon in con- 
nection with the Civil Disobcidence (S4lt Satyagraha) Movement of 19S0-81. 
As a reasonable and prudent man* as a man of expcfrience, Gandhi had no 
grounds for apprehending outlm^ak of violence in rcHj>eet of a mov'ement 
which he had not inaugurated and w’hieh he would do everything open, to 
him to avoid. VVluit *hapn<»ned was tha|: the very thought of Mass Civil 
I>i»ol>edienee held aloft lK*H>rethe world, namely that the worm was turning 
under the foot, led Mr. Amery to bring df>wn the weight of the frame of the 
lK>dy fK»litic on the ffK^t and the worm under it. Mr. Amery wantesi to anti- 
cipate and prevent the movement by wholesale arrests and ordiiianecs. It 
is he that must really l>e held res|M)nsible for the evils and crimes that had 
resulted from his aetions which he should easily have fores^*^!. Indeed the 
lKK)t is «m the other leg. The politician acts but it is the historian who gen- 
eraliax^s as Huxley says* by tracing the relations l>otween such acts and their 
conKecnicnccs. ‘‘ In this way” says Iluxh^y, ” past reeonls of the relation 
iH'twec^ acts and consequcn<‘es enter the field of ethi<vs as relevant factors 
in a situation of choice.” rimstrained Wraimy and persesmtion cannot fail 
to leave eonsc(|Ucnees whi<*h iu» sensible ]>ersou wouki desir(\ Mr. Amery 
cannot plead ignonuiee of su<’h unfortunate arul eondemnable*^ relationship, 
la Ireland, it ha|)pcned. In America it had happened ejiflicr. In India all 
the care taken by the (‘Ouritry to ensure non*viok»nee proves:! unavailing in 
the face of the s<*v<t<‘ viol<*nc(‘ displayed by authority. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Amery <*onstitut(‘d as h<' is, should have ma<le 
such a diabolical comparsion. Ii<‘ is a businessman and politician who undc r- 
sta*nds little of the finesse of saintliness of character and the sjurit of s<*lf- 
en’aceuK'iit. Being given all one's life to [)romoting business and amassing 
wealth, or pursuit of fK)wer, one may l>c cxcus«xl for Ixung impenetrable to 
matters ethical. Before lxK*oming a minister the Rt. Hon'ble Leopakl 
Wiarlc.s Murice Sti nnett Amery* m.p. aged 09 (in ’nionist) was a Diree 

tor, British TabuUiting Machine Co,, Ltd. Cainmell Land & C>>., Ltd.* Fante 
Consolidatixl Investment Co,, Ltd., Gloucester Ry., Carriage and Wagon Co.* 
Ltd., Industrial Fimiuce luid Investment Corjmratiou Ltd., Southern Ry. 
S. W^ Africa Co.* Trust and Ix>aii of Canada, (hKxlyear Tyre and Rubber Co,. 
Publisher, Forwanl \"iew and Days of Fresh Air. Able, fearless and 
reactionary, it is extraordinary* how efTectively he speaks on occasions* 
having a numlx‘r of obvious defects. He is short, husky-voiced, prosy and 
ha& a most irritating habit of insisting that the commonplace should receive 
the same attention as the important. He is one of the voices of Big Business 
in Government. 

Major AttUxi’s charge against the Congress that it has turned totalitarian 
requires examination, Ttj^alitarianism in politics means that the politi- 
cians demand obedience and conformity in evexy sphere of life includii^ reli- 
gion* It is industrial civilizations aiid power polities that breed this new 
distemper. The Congress demands a payment of 4 annas as amiual fee for 
meml>ership and the signature of the members to its creed — which commits 
them to ‘The attainment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.” The 
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Coiifwsi* widbeft vcf>’ tnudi Uwit it eoitkl bt^ ioliUiliimii if miy la tW 

%bfirnrmfice of the two r<3«idilkMiiii. It is m»t al4i|3:«ilary for rvrn Ih^ K%t- 
entire of Hir to sfuii sjnd for gmorml o»<«iilirTs to WfNsr Klimkiiir. 

The Exrctttivrs akine are tK>uiMi to weiir hiiiKks{mii hand^oveti eki^th 
that their nimy '|fi% e a spur to the dead aund dyiitft itidusiry* of Khadditr. 
Amonpd tine hi^^hest Kxeeuiivcn* there liave tieri* mrrcHiuiis mxnl tiers 

dealitiK with farei|fn Iratie and lawyers sikI doetors. \t> one %% prtihihttrd frimi 
lomini; the txuigress. Only mrnil»ers of ctHuniiiniii oripuniiit kms are prr 
eluded from iKknu tm CVuvirres« Kxeeutiv«?si* A<dief in (ohI. prueliee of wtir 
%hip. faith ui rrliifiw. are wholly apiwilial with ineml>er» cd l onifress, Msjur 
Attke thinks the C oninrf^ss totiilttariiut pmliMibty l»rcuiii4e a iVntml Kxeeiitive 
^ides the ContJiTess MiniHlrn^s, prtxls them to ims% s<»eial le^islaiioii n^lat 
tnit.tii lVi»hibitKUi, Ih'bt Helief, Teimney Ri|;ht\ and Ajtrartan Ifeln^f. Is this 
a crime in the first yeiirs «>f a fH>pu|ar niirustry ? Hut w hat prt»voketl Atliet' 
to make his n'luark is Die resii^imlHui of <*4mifrrss MuiKlnrs on tju" ^nitlireak 
of iht^ war. He vroukl Imvr |>rt‘ferretl the rumKlru s to «H»nt(nue carry in|f on 
war elTort w ith India herv* If as m slave and ( unlerella c»f tfu’ Kitipirv\ w ith the 
ftwHi problem aeute, with the I'nited Kmifihun ('«tnmiereial ('orjiora* 

tmn e^iiryiiiitr on trade, with the (irmly ( tanmiHsiiui s rei*ommetntatnxris 
shelvetl. witli eurmiey mfliitioii an«l nse *4 pmen. with the |HH>ple unarmi'^l, 
with a seari'ity of iloth throuj^dnnit India, with no bi|=; iiulij^Miou* mdustnrs 
allow# il to start, all tlie while the Ministers plnviuj; the |>4U't of reefuitm^j ser^ 
ifeauLs, ettllretiii}' nertiry for war, itnprisontu^ thnr own ♦'♦♦unirymen eiujauesl 
in fwitriotie pursuits c»r e\|H»sur<" of pubhe wrmiiiN. aiul shiwilinj* efs»w<ps witli 
rifles or muehine-j»-uns. The )x»pukir niinisiries wouUI not do this ivs re* 
prt‘sent»njf a self resiKetniif orpun/ntion. Hriiee the deadliM k. M<*iy'<iver, 
Mr. Amery de*nandt'4l in that Very sjH^eih '* nii»st expUeit assurunees and Uie 
most efTet‘tive {.juai^tntees from thi>st“ who hml Iwxui r«”S|x»nsd»le for so much 
misery m tin- land iM’fort' tfiey are ailoweil om e to lake |*ar( m iwditM^, 

while the Viern»\ < omes on the seeiie andd# inands wilh#lrawaliif the Itomlmy 
UeM»Iution, eoudernnat ion *4 VH»leiief' and j^omruntfS H aieeptabie to (Govern 
imiit. uijkv thev U' f The same that apfamntly old «saiviels &r«' 

requinnl to furuisfi, namelv seeurity of heavy amounts td money for ^finxi 
rfUiduet for a definite [H^rnsi of tune, say ten \rars. witli Uie sreond si|jiiatures 
ot tkeie wealthv IrHb^st^ah^t^ who fiml Iw^eii dabbling in |w 4 ities <tr lifuinemjj 
i'*»n|*Tess fmm iKdimd as tin Premier lunl the attdaeity to say I 'l lius as the 
time eame fi»r the impiementini; of the jihsli^es and priKdamatmiis of Swara'J 
for Iruim, wherein it touehe«l the heij^fits of IrujejM ndrnei , iKmiintetn Status 
wiUun tk* meaning «»f Uie Westmmster Art, tb# reserve ru;h! to weede* and 
Nationalioiv ernmeiit w ith TS'taTviilnm i»f war, what was the result T Uie pro* 
verbml /jcm, anti the nt'ttutjv#- jxihev of irejjfrf’^sif»in ( harj:*-sf 4 disai^reeinrnt* 
the firs vldem of mmoritH*s. Sefa tluh tt i l%ss<*s anti St. les, atxn e all tfie nnw 
nej>.s of the Muslmis to |itartJei|>ate m or atfret* to a Fe<l« rat Const itut ion. 
have all Ixx n enit as uisiijm ratde i»bjretMUis to any imm*"<lMitr fulldment. 

Thu» has emuevi Uw demlka k or a state of afTairs in wfneh it is iiii|xefc%dile 
to lulvanc^* or rr*ce<ie. It was m'atrsi not by an> aetioii whieb ilte C'ernifress 
iimd taken to as»M*r1 the fultdinenl i*f the Nattiriial Ikmaiwl by way <*f C imI 
DixolMdienee Imt the very inofment the Hriitslt itividied Ifwlm m XIh^ war witli 
out her kntiwUthte or i^uiM rit. That was Uie MU wbieh no nelf 

m»pectin$? natam cmdd put up with, lliat k*d te# a demaiMl of a slafeniriit 
on the war aima aiwl w kui none was forthe^wmng. to r«^J0ialx»n of Muustmx 
in October And when this cnent #udy <n^^>ke<i tint firoieetHiii of ih* 

Mwlim unwillingriexsi i ^ aecrpt the Fcsderal C'onstiiutam, tlu* <^1101 ter ikimitd 
tar an «|precfiieiit amemgti the vmrknis partial and in India aiuJi rrlue* 
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iattce to do aught until that consummation should be reached. Congress, 
merely to maintain its right of free speech, embarked ujK>n Individual Civil^ 
Disobedience. When the British aft4*r 18 months sent Cripps, he made it 
plain that everi if there was agreement between the Congress and the Leagw, 
Ciovemmeiit would not transfer Defence. The truth came out in all its 
nakedness and when even this deduction from Selfdiovernment was agreed 
to, joint ri'sjKmsibility of ihcCahiiiet was denied and the very word Cjibinet 
was banished from Cripjm’ t^minologv' in statements and liroadcasts, and 
gave place to the “ Kxecutive Council/’ And on his defmratim?, the Indian 
element of the Kxinulive Council was raid'll to a strength of elev^en with 
however iuie de<luction straight way «luc to Sir C. F/s resignation on a con- 
stitutional issue within a fortnight of his joining and with another vacancy 
kept in reserve hir iiartiaswami Mudalliar who was holding two of!k*es, 
one in India as Kx<*cutive Couiu illor and. one in Kngland as memiK'r of the 
War (‘abinet. I'his reminds one of the famous Indian story in which a j>erson 
i^iaimed to know how many were the Pancha Pandman who were li\e in num- 
Iht. lie thfMight (he figure was four, wanted to signify the same by show ing 
three lingers, raised two and show id one while marking zero on the ground. 
There is the e<|uu!ly significant story of (he man who owed another a hundre<l 
rupees and at the tirne of re[mynient promised only to pay 00 out of the 
hundrinl, then claimed a rebate of a half, namely 30 and out of the other half. 
urldert^K»k*to pfiv Its. 10 himself, gel a frieiid to jiay Hs. lOand thert* remained 
only Hs. 10 more, vvhieli li<‘ suggested might Im* written ofT. The deadlo<‘k 
is a inelaneholy jest whieh laxixl India's patienee as well as resources to the 
utmost. In former movements, Dr. Sajmi aiul Mr. Jayakar tiH*k the initia- 
tive and it is well known how' in eritieal situations, the (hiiHlhi-Irwin nego- 
tiations were saM*d from being wrc'cked by tlie timely intervi'ntion of those 
twins whi) w/fh Mie Hig/if lion hie Mr. Shrinivas .Shastrv made a triplet of 
Ilonourahlrs. On tius iK*<*asion, liowever. tiiey remained passive forces. 
'Phe Xon-piirts Loaders' ('nnforenoo which met during the Individual Civil 
Disobedience movement under the leadership of Dr. Sapru, receded into the 
background to emerge hut once or twice into activity, only to be treated with 
the same scant courtesy with which other institutions and individuals had 
been greeted. Ncwrtheless it must be publicly recognized that Dr. Sapru 
had all along adopted a high tone of national self-respect and maintained the 
dignity and the prestige of the cause as w^ell as the nation and we shall have 
occasion to refer once again to his words of weight and wisdom uttered from 
time to time even as w e have adverted to them in connection with Gandhi’s 
fast in Febrnary-MaTeAi There emerged a new character into the arena 

oi Indian politics, with the passing of the Bombay Resolution of the A.I.C.C. 
That new" character is really a veteran Congressman, Satyagrahi, Civil Dis- 
obedient wVvo Vvad gone to 3 ail in 30. IVl (^twicel and 41-42. But in 

\SHVl.^\\e tovsV w. dSSterewV xtexx ot vOCivdrs. \\e \\ad beew dx^ermg \\v 
luet trvww GamWh hw some tune eaTber, We was ma\n\y, yea. wboWy res- 
ponsible for tbe Resolution of the A.I.C.C, \)assed at Poona in July, 1940 a 
meeting not attended by (landhi. P(K)na was later undone at Bombay (Au^st 
1940) whieh pavinl the way to Individual Civil Disobedience. This friend 
is C. Rajagopalaohariar, In pursuing the Individual Civil Disobedience 
Movement in Oriob<^r 1940. C. H. did not choose to tread the beaten path 
by wiling to Government the slogan about war which Gandhi and the 
IVorking-^^ommittee had adopted and reeoininended to Congressmen. On 
the contrary, he wrote to members of the War Committees to resign their 
places and ^vc up their particifmtion in war effort. He thus struck a new 
path of his own, even in following the direction indicated by Gandhi. He 
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wa« krfely instnimwta! in pcrm»diiig Gandhi to thr Indiv kUial 

Civil !>isab^ie{i<^ Movement in Novemlw, 1041 and the Ranloli Resohiiioit 
the result* From that day up to the AUahal»ad meetinif, he 
i^Htld not see eye to eye with (»andhi. At AUahalmd* he took such a 
stni^ni? view of his own that he felt it ri|rhi to jx^i^i hin iiieml>ershi{i 
of the Working Committee* and later in the swmd wtnk of July, he felt 
railed uj>on U> sever his ixmniH'tion with the Congress so that in Hoinhay 
lie was not present in August Hut i\ Jl. is a restless and active per^ 

sonahty and was not the jK*rson to sulk and rt'tire into his tent. He felt 
it his duty to s(>eak out his mind and* on the day of the arrest of (»aiidhi, in 
a brief statement he [Kninxl out his heart on the jHiliev adofited by the 
I'ongress and tlie (•overninent. And earlier he had trietl to itissuiide (iandlu 
from the eoiirse he was n'eommending to the Working Committee hv writing 
to him on the eve of the HomlMiy Jleeting. 

Almost all rnetluHls (»f apprtvaeh hitherto adoptisl either faihxl or proveil 
alKirtive. The Indian Press remained im{Hitent lor imieh good, with all its 
vehement esjKnisiil of the t ongress eaus«\ IVogressive opinion in Hritnin 
provexi but a ery in tin* wilderness. Ameriian |>ul)lie opinion kiUK'ked its 
head against the r<H’k of a i»eu Anglo Ameru'Hii Allianee. Hut human 
nature artlently stnvf's for a solution 4»f life's <ii(!ieulti(*s. Polities like Nature 
nlihors vaiuum. Into that vaeuuin the All- India leailers of India riishwl. 
Since the war In gun tluy had met alreiwly on tw'i» iH-easituis iiAd n^solved 
to make thtir third and perhaps last attempt to use their inllueiiee with 
tioveriinient, little reali/ing that (ioveriimeiit s Hustuiiie<l policy is to use up 
the M<Hlerai<'s and throw them out hiueh as |Hs)ple siu‘k tht‘ juiee of the sugar- 
eane anti eselM*w tlie refuse. N’evertheh^ss, taking eouragt* in iKith hands, the 
AlMiului Leadt rs nu t on the nth Mareh and created an epistHle fuU of interest 
and instruction. • 

The All-liului Lca.l ers' Couferenee issued the following statemeut : - 

We are of tipiiiioii that the deplorable events of the last few 
months recpiire a reconsideration of their policy l>oth \)y the Govermnent 
and the Congress. Tlie recent talks which some of vis have had with GandKi)i 
leiul us to believe that a move ior recouciliatioii at*the ]>rescnt juncture 
will bear fruit. It is our conviction that if Gandhi ji is set at liberty 
he will do his best to give guidance and assistance in the solution of the 
internal deadlock and that there need be no fear that there would be aify 
danger to the sucecsslul jirosecution of the war. The Viceroy may 
be approached on our behalf to permit a few rc[)rc.sentativ es to meet 
Gandhiji to authorimtively ascertain his reaction to the recent events 
and to explore with him a\ eimes for rcconeiJiatioii. ” 


The statement was signed by 35 leaders, including Sir Tej Hatiadur 
Sa\>ru, Mr. M. H. Jayakar, Mr. lihulabhai I>esai, Mr. C\ llajagf*/i/iJaeh»ri 
and Sir Jagdisli Pmsa^l. 


Mr. Ariierv in rf*p/v fo a rv^unliti^ the iiotttlMiy MMiif 

on lith Marrh : “I fuliv «p}im'ia«c th«- of Uw lUnutmy C»uft:rrnn 
ami i.n.iiuM-<l t.. HIV.- a furtlu r n j.lv m a w«-k. It anJcnlly hoj>Ml that 
the ni-Wisiury w.mUl la- forthonitinH-, K*'* cam.- a 

lengthy lu-gativ e repK from the S tcvn>y in A|»ril. 

It was ■fraiig.'d tliat a de|»»it»tam slnmkl wait uiant the Vie«r<.y. Hr 
aarc«d to recen fo r n irreM iitativi's on the Ht April ami aakitl fi«r n^rnemo- 
naKluminatldilK.n to the sUteim^l 

promptly M*nt ami the de|mtatKH> was informed that the (iroasdurc would lie 
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that the Deputation would read their statement and the Viceroy, his reply^ 
That is to say, no discussion would l>c allowed. In view of this unexpi^t^ 
limitation made known at the last moment, the Deputation excused itself 
from personal attendance and informed the Viceroy accordingly. And the 
Viceroy made his reply on April, 1 . Mr Ameiy^ later said that the Deputation 
was agreed to on this condition hut Mr. K. M. Munshi who was in touch with 
the progress of events stated in the Press that they got the earliest intimation 
of the procedure only on the ‘iJith March. 

Replying to the I^?4ulers’ Memorandum, the Viceroy said : — 

have already pointe<l out that neither from Mr. (iandhi nor from 
the Congress is there, nor 1ms there lyam, any suggestion of a change of mind 
or heart. They had the opf>ortunity and have the opjH)rtunity still to alxan- 
don that policy. With every res|H?<it foj; your go<Kl intentit>nH and your 
anxiety to see a happy solution, I cannot agree give sjxhmhI facilities such 
as you ask for eontxict with Mr. («andhi and the Congress leaders while 
ef)nditioris remain as I have deseril>ed them. 

If, on the other hand. Mr. Gandhi is prepart^d to repudiate in full the 
Congress Hesf>luiion of last August, to condemn equally those inciternentsto 
violence wdiieh are repn^ented l>y his rc'ferences to o^K'n rt^ndlion'’, his 
advice to Congress folio w^ers to “door die'’, the statement that with the re- 
moval of the leaders the rank and file must judge for themselv(*s, and the like: 
if in addition he and the Congress Party are prtqmred to gi\(‘ assurances 
aiM^eptable to Government for the future then tlu* matter ran Ik' considereii 
further....’’ • 

It was thus that the efForts made by the .All India Leader^ to contact 
Gandhi had turned futih*. 

No one knew what (’. H. had in his p<K*k('t wh(*n he niised hopes in the 
month of .March, of u s<‘ttl<‘inent with Mr. Jinnah after his two conversations 
W'ith him. Tlu' hopes generally entertaine*d on tlieex eof th{‘ l..<*aders’ 0>n- 
bTone<‘ during tfie Fast \ver(‘ nipjK'd in the bud by tJie \’ieero\ 's refusal to 
allow' the i>utside lea<lers to .st‘e Chiiidhi. Nothing daunted. C. R. was 
instrumental in convening the later conference of All- Party I^^tiders on March 
loth whose rec^uest for an interview with (iandhi met with no l>etter fatf*. 
The fact remains that there was some misunderstanding soniewliere. To 
(\R., the key to the situation lay in a friendly attitude towards the Pakistan 
idea. This idea was not authoritatively clothed and put into shape by 
Mr. Jinnah but C.R. had fonned certain ideas about it. At the Imsc of it lay 
the two nations thwry which he Imd accepted. And once it was a<'(X‘pte<l. 
he ho|>ed the rest w*ould follow' as night, day. He however, gave an exposi- 
tion of what he understinxl by Pakistan on the eweasion of the Prophet s 
birth day celebrations on April VZ at Bangalore. He reiterated his faith in 
Pakistan as the solution for the |)resent political deadlo<*k. and emphasised 
that the Pakistan idea had unfortunately l)een painted in such fearful 
colours that Hindus wert' unnecessarily frightened by it. He further said : — 

I stand for Pakistan because I do not want thatstate where we Hindus 
and Muslims are both not honoiirtxl. Let Muslims have Pakistan. If we 


• .Apparently, the conlldhncc which C. R. exhibited at the time Is traceable to a 
fact which was divulged to the public long afterwards, namely that he had the assent of 
Gandhi in lib pocket to a formula which he had produced before him on the eve of the 
termination ofthe fast. And being armed with Gandhi's assent to this fbrmola, be must 
have been hoping that he would be able to put some propoettion relating to agreement 
on the Pakistan aclieme. The details of this subject will be studied later when we stud^r 
the history of the e\*ents in September 1944 after Gandhi's release. 
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agree then our country will be saved. If the British raise furUier difIWuUit s, 

we will overcome thewse difficulties I stand for Pakistan, but 1 do not 

think the Congress will agree to this There an* flowers in the Congre^^ 

ranks which I want to pluck but the gates arc closed and I am not alkvwnl to 
go near the Cx>ngre!Kt to plead my cause.’* 

The All-Inaia Muslim League held its 2ith Sessiim at IVlhi with 
Mr. J innah as President in the blaster w eek of 1 043. Il<? deli vercti a long addn 'vs 
in the course of which amongst other matters,^ he invited Ciandhi to write to 
him, and his speech was publishe<i in the Ihress in sulistanee. Mr. Jinnali 
complaineii that the British I*rcss in* giving their rt'aetions to his sjxHHh, 
based their comments and criticism on the scra[>py rr|K»rts st'nt to them. 
His complaint in essence W’as that : — 

• “ The present pi^Iiey of the British Chivernnient in ignoring every- 

body is not the way to win tlws war, and the WMUier this fiiet is realist'll 
the better for every one. If we los<* this war, it will Ik* due to the blun- 
dering policy of the British (ioverninent billow ed in this eiumtrv. Thi* 
f<K>d situation, the tK'onomie ptwition, the handling of fjnaiH*t? arnl 
eummey in this eountry luive reached the most acute state, and the eonr 
plaeent attitude adf»pttxl in rt'ganl tci thi'se matters is }>oumi to create 
an i)n|>aralh'le<i danger to the total effort, which is so c'ssentiul in winning 
this wi4r. 

“The postifiii of the Muslim l^*ague is that f»f realism,* anti I am 
rather surpris<-d that iiewspa|K*rs in (ireat Britain shcnild have indulgtil 
in hnekneyed phras4*s sueli us “ jmrty tuetu's** and “ ulaying ti> the 
gallery”. It only shows how Itadly BritAin is infornuMl aliout the situa 
tion m Iiyliu.” , 

A full version yf his speeeh w as. how'ev<‘r. gi\ (‘n in the Daxvu. an English 
daily of Delhi, tvssoeiateil w itli Mr. Jinnah himself. In so far as his invitnt u«n 
to Gandhi was eoneenud. the following passage iKcurs in that full versimi 
which is identical with the pasMige published in the shf>rter rejKirts, then and 
there. Mr, Jinnah said : — * 

The follow ing is the relevant |K)rticm of Mr. Jimmh’s Pn'Hidential SjK*ei’h 
at the last scission of the All-Irulia Muslim League m •resixaise to wlueh 
(iandhiji wrote a letter to Mr. Jinnah wliich the (ioveriunent of India hnvt^ 
refused to forwartl to him : — 

** Therefore the |K>sition of tlie (’ongtess is exactly the same as ever. 
Only it is put in dilTerent weirds and in diiTen nt language but it means Hindu 
Raj — Akhund Hindustan basis- the position whi<‘h we can never aceep!. 
Nolxxly would welcome it more than myself if Mr, (iandhi is even now* rcuiHy 
willing to come to a settlement with the Muslim League on the basis 
Pakistan- Let me tell you that it will Ik* the gr<*at<*st day Udh for the Him 
dus and Mussalmans. If he has made up his mind, what, is thert* to prevent 
Mr. Gandhi fix>m writing din'ct to me ? ((’Iumts.) lie is writing letters to 
the Vicejx>y* Why does he not write to me dirc*et ? Who is there tliai can 
prevent him from doing so ? What is the use <»f going to the \*ie«Tny aiul 
leading deputation and carrying on corresjKindi iiee ? Wlw> is to prevent 
Mr. Gandhi to-day ? I cannot believe for ii single moment — strong a* this 
Government may lx* in this country — you may sav anything you like against 
thLs Govcniment — I cannot believe? that they will liavc the daring to sl<»p 
such a leti*r if ii is sent to me, (Loud cht?ers and applamw?.) 

‘Tt will be a very ’ xirious thing, indeed, if such a thing is done by the 
Government. But I do not see evidence of any kind of change of policy on 
the part of Mr. Gandhi or Congress or the Hindu k?ada^hip.” 
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The above is taken from the report of the speech as published in Dawn 
of Delhi. 

It will l>c remembered that Mr. Jmiiah had, in declining to join the Leaders, 
Conference held during Gandhi's fast, Htated that Gandhi had undertaken 
the dangerous fast with a view to enforcing the Congress demand which, if 
<H>nccded or agreed to under such coercive method, it was obvious, w^ouW 
destroy the Muslim demand and involves complete sacrifice of the vital and 
(Hiramount interest of MuHlirn India. Apparently as soon as Gandhi had 
read the press rcfKjrts of Mr. Jinnahjs s|x*cch d<*livercd during the Easter 
(24th, 2fith April), he Imstencd to write to the Government of India for 
|x?nnission to write to Mr. Jinnah. The letter must have taken its own course 
not less than H wrecks to travel from Pexma to the Bombay Government and 
t hence to the* (iovenunent of India ; and one fme moniing towards the vnd 
of May, the Press published a communi^^e from the India Gov^ernment. 
There was great tension in the public rnmd. The ctnnmunique did not say 
what the contents of Gandhi's letter to Mr. Jinnah were Ix^yond telling the 
fmldie that he stated he would lx* glad to meet Mr. Jinnah. The India 
Government adopted a strange and dubious eours(‘. Either they could have 
sent the letter to Mr. Jinnah or withheld it, hut ilid neither. They announced 
that such and such a request was made by (iandhi and regretted for reasons 
state<l ill the following cominuniqut’, they were unable to send it to the 
addressee the same time enclosing a copy of the communique to Mr. Jinnah. 

NEW DELHI. May, 20. 

“ The (i(lv(‘rnin(*nt of India have received a request from Mr. Ciandhi to 
forward a short letter from himself to Mr. JiiiTiali expressing a wish to meet 
him/’ says a communique, 

** In aeeordan<‘e with their known policy in regard to <‘orresj><>ndenee 
or interviews with Mr. Gandhi, the (»<>vernment of India have deeidt'd that 
this letter cannot lx* forwarded and have so informed Mr. (iaiidhi and 
.Mf. Jinnah. They are not prepared to give facilities for [lolitieal oorrespondenee 
or txmtnet to a person detained for promoting an illegal mass movement which 
he has not disavowed and thus grav'ely embarrassing India’s war eflort at a 
eriticjil time. It rests with Mr. (hiiulhi to satisfy the (k)venunent of India 
that he can safely he allowed once more to jmrteq)ate in the public afTairs of 
the country, and until he does so, the disabilities from which he suffers 
arc of his own eluiiee.” 

In connection with Mr. (iandhi's letter, political observers recall the 
w'hrds which Mr. Jinnah used in the course of his Presidential Address to the 
annual se.ssion of the Muslim Ix*ague at Delhi last month. 

Official reaction in London to the Government of India’s rt*fusal to 
forward Mr. Gandhi’s letter to Mr. Jinnah is clear, wTites Rruter's political 
correspondent. It is that the Government of India’s decision will meet with 
the full support of the British Government. 

It is indicated authoritatively that wdth the seciurity of India and 
successful prosecution of the war as paramount considerations, there is no 
intention of allowing Mr. Gandhi or any other Congress Party leaders under 
detention to participate during the war in any political discussions or nego- 
tiations so Jpng as they remain committed to the jK>licy of non-co-operation 
and to campaign against the war effort of India and, in the words of the 
crnnmuniquf, until they can safely be allowed once more to participate in the 
pubUc affairs of the country/' 
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It IS on the basis of this policy that Mr. Willi&ni Philips, Ih*r:skleut 
velt's personal representative. Sir Tej Bahiulur Sapru and oUtcrs were not 
allowed to sec Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Churchill's atldress to the I'nitctl States 
Congress provides the broad st^tting into which the (i<)\H?nu«cnt of India's 
action fits. 

Commenting on the Indian Government s refusal to forward a letter 
from Mr. Gandhi to the Head of the Muslim League. .Mr, Jiniiah. the XfafwhrM 
ter Guardian says : This may Ik* consistent ;J>uteonsisieney is not the final 
virtue in gt>verning. and the Indian Government, to do tiiem justii^e. liavr 
often been inconsistent in the j>ast. Ihi they projxise to pursue their sindusion 
policy indefinitely ? Mr. Jinnah can now' say that n<* lias ap{)eaiid to 
5Ir. Gandhi to establish IndiiUi unity as the British and Indian Governments 
are alwa\s telling them Ixith to do ami tiiat he ii^s had the d<K»r whieh 
might have Itxl to it shut by the Indian (iovemment. Mr. (tandhi wdll say 
that when for his part he was anxious to resjxuid, the Iiuliatt Ciovemment 
kept the dcKir shut. 

“ Is it w'ise to antagonise everyone; why should not the Indian 
tiovrriimenl allow other lemlers to s<v Mr. iouulhi and find out w liat (xirnes of 

It r 

The whole (Huuitry was astir with e\|H*ctutioM of Mr. Jinnah's reply. 
Did he exfxx't sueh a letter fnuii Ciamlhi when lu* siK>ke in Delhi in those 
challenging terms ? Jinnah tmik a little time in publishing his reply whieli 
is printtsl Udow'. 

“ This letter of Mr. (•aiidhi c'an only Ik* etnistrmxl as a move on his 
futri to embroil the Muslim Ix*ag\ie to eoitie into clash witli the Brilish 
Goveminerit ^solely for the pyrfioM' of helping his release, so that he would 
lx* free to do what he pleas<*s thereuft<T.*’ thudanxl Mr. M. A, Jinnah. Pr«*HideiU 
of the All- India Muslim L<*ague. in a stat<*meiit to Thr Timrs of India, eoin 
menting on the refusal of the GtivcTniiieiit of India to forward to him 
Mr. (iaiulhi s let U t expressing a wish to fiu*et him. 

5lr. Jinnah was oi the opinion tliat then* was really no ehaiige of |x>Iiey 
on the part of .Mr. (>andhi and n<» genuine desire to iiux t th«* suggestions 
that lu‘ (Mr. Jinnah) luul nuu.le m his spiss h during the Hessnui of (he Alb 
India Muslim l^eague at Delhi. • 

In that sjHxxdi. eoiiliau(*d Mr. Jiiinah. he ha<I suggf*sted that if 
Mr. (xandhi wen? to write t<i a him If*iter indieaiing that he was |>reparcd to 
retrace liis steps and abandon liis |xjliey and progriimme euliiiinaiing in ihc' 
resolution of the All- India Congn^ss Coiiimittix* of August H last, and was even 
now willing to txmic to a M-ttlement with the 51ijsliin Ix^ague on the basis of 
Pakistan.** we w'ere willing to bury the past and forget it, I still IxJieve that 
Government will nf>t dim* to sto[) sueh a Iett4*r if it eame from Mr. (iandhi/* 

“ Although I have always Ikx’U rcmlv and willing to rmxd Mr. (iaridhi or 
any other Hindu leader and sluill lx* stiJl glad to meet him.” eontimictl 
Mr, Jinnah, ” yet rnertdy expn*ssing his desin* to meet me is not the kind of 
ephemeral letter tliat I sugg<?sU*d in my sjx*e<‘h that Mr.Ciandhi shoukl writ4 . 
and which hxis been now stopfK*d by Go\cmiiw*rit. 1 have n?eeived a com 
rnunication from the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart 
ment, dated May, 21. that Mr. Gandhi's Ictb^r merely exprt?s»f*s a wish to meet 
me and this letter. (Government have d<?eided, c*a«mot lx* forwardixl to me.” 

From a comparifion of the statement of .Mr. Jinnah os ipioted fn>rii thi* 
authorized viSrsion of hb speech in the Dattn of Delhi and his ow n suninwy 
of it in hb reply virtually to Gandhi, it would be obvious Uiat tlu^ is a serious 
discrepancy. All that he wanted in the former was that Gandhi should wrtie 
to him on the basis of Pakistan. That would mean that he should be ready 
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fo diJVCtHMK the principle and policy of Pakistan. So far Mr. Jinnah had not 
•aid a word about the meaning ^id scojm* of the intended Pakistan be>*Qnd 
repeating the word. I.eavc that alone, but where did he refer to * Gandhi 
withdrawing th<^ Bombay Kesolutioii and proving his cliange of heart/ The 
mighty British Goveruiiient calls for a change of heart in Gandhi and the 
mightier Mr. «linnuh rcjieats it. The vindictive British C^vemnient de- 
mands the assurances arul the rmwt cfTec'tive guarantees*' and the more 
vindictive Jinnah says tliat m that sp^^ech he liad suggested that Gandhi 
should write to him indicating that he was prepared to retrace his steps and 
abandon hisfK>licv and programme culminating in the Resolution of the A.I.C.C. 
in Bombay, Did he originally make such a suggestion ? In a court of 
law, a lawyer making such a stateinent would Ik* regarded as quoting out 
of records. But coming to tlu? merits of the suggestion, why should Gandhi 
proclaim his |>enitenc*e at the shrine of the Alu.slim lK*aguc w hen he could more 
easily have gone down on all fours before the \'iceroy and got his freedom and 
with it his chance of nurcting Mr. Jinnah at Mount Pleasant Road on the Mala- 
bar Hill, W'ith no Government |>crinission. It Ls strange tliat this simple 
point should not have m'curre^l to Mr. Jinnah or may it i>e tliat he set him- 
self up in the [losition of a Super Viceroy thinking \'iceroys may come and 
V’iceroys may go but I remain for ever.*’ There is just another aspect of 
Mr. Jiiinah's letter which deserves attention. He ^•o^nplains that Ciandhi's 
letter could lx* construe<l as a mov'e on his part to embroil the .Muslim League 
til eorne into clash with the British Ciovernmeiit solely for the purpose of 
helping his release so that he would 1 h* free to do w hat he pleased thereafter. 
This to be sure, was a little t(K> ingenious. What wasMr. Jinnali\s objetdion? 
\^'as it that tlie relations of the .Muslim Ix^agge are so cordial with Go\'eni- 
ineni that it would not like* to come into clash with them or would not like 
to come into clash with the British (Tovernrnent solidly for the 
fiurpose of helfiing his release? If it be the former, liave wc not seen 
liow' flu* Muslim Ix-ague nourished the big stick in plumping for 
Complete Inde[)endence, in forbidding the Leaguers to form or join 
iitinistries since the outbreak of the war excejit on its own terms, in 
preventing them from joining the Defence Council and the Natiomil War Front ? 
Did it not come to \'iolent clash w itli Mr. Amery and tlie \'icen)v at the time 
of the expansion of the Central KxiH'utive Council ? But if it is the latter, 
?/., embroiling the lA*ugue to <H>me into clash wdth British Government for 
the piupose of helping his relt‘ase, the move on Gandhi’s part would l>e such 
a stinlid trick as would l>e incompatilde with his mental make up or moral 
trends in life. In efTtx't, Mr. Jinnah would decmi this ofler of Gandhi as a bait 
t<iMr. Jinnah tlirown in the expiH'tation that he would swallow the bait, hook 
and string and the two could sail or sink together and as the^ latter (sinking) 
would not l>e aliowtxl by (iovernmeJit whose friendship and favour Jin- 
nah enjoytHl, the two would be saveil. 

Apparently Mr. Jiniiali did not wish to lose the ginxi opinion that 
Mr. Amery ha<J of him us indicated in the answers he gave in the Commons 
ut question time on May 15, 1948. Mr. Amery said : — 

^ We are all agreetl that histing solution of Hindu-Muslim question 
is indispensable to Jndia’s eoiistitutional advance. Reports of 
Mr, Jmnah^s sptrech do not, however, indicate that in stressing the need 
for unily^ he outlined any spetdfic solution likely to be « acceptable to 
the Hindu opinion. In any ease, he did not associate himself with the 
kind of subversive activity for which it became necessary to intern 
Congress Party leaders. On the contrary, in tlie same speech he is 
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reported to huve said refcrrinie to Uieui, ‘if it Imd been our own 
Govertunmt* I wouki have put these people in jail in ordi'r to prevent 
a powerful iwganbatkm from letting those an anti- war <'ainpaign/ 
Hie last part of the question, therefiwrr, does not arise/' 

The interpellations, original and supplementary, ami their answers slum 
tliat Mr, Amerv^ did not tiiink much of the Hindu-Muslim aeti«in in anhigofMirni 
to the. Briitah Government nor did Mr, Jinnah seem to Uiink of tlmt antago 
nism seriously as he did not wish the League id Ih* einliroiltd witli the British 
Government, Mr. Amery and Mr. Jiiiaah wen' pla> ing at liide anti seek. Tlu^ 
former affcH'tied to have forgotten all the pronouiust'ineiits and circulars of the 
I^eague agahtst {mrtieipatioa in war effort though he hintetl at them when hr 
sai4 to the Eju*! of Wintterton : C'ertainly he has not cTcated the sanu^ 
difliculties/’ Mr. Ainery is gtKxl enough to draw a \Til o\er the past atti- 
tude of the Le^igue and says “ Mr. Jinnalt has eonsistentlv and persist 
tently sup|x>rte<l the wtir effort of the (Government c»f India. H<W8 he ? 
How pn>fo\indly short are the memories of |H>ht ieiuns ! Verily like tw*o augmrs 
they may well grin in em'h other’s faces ! 

Mr. Jinnah overshot his mark and liefore his rt'plv was published, the 
Pn^ iiji India,— English and l/nlu alike - in one voice cHHulemiuHi the action 
of Gov'erUmeiit m tn^ating (Gandhi’s letter not merely with such scant cour- 
tesy but with such unmitigutixl contempt. When, however, Mr. Jinnah came 
out With his reply, the public ire tiunfsi Itovanls the lj<‘ague Leatlcr and 
certain pronounced reactions eamc into Ix'ing. Again there wen' the 
individual eriticisnis of friends like J>r. Latif^of llvdcrabml and l>r, Shaukat 
Ansari of Ihdhi in n'gard to the nn*stX'ution o? the war ‘'unless p<*oplt' 
feel, they ha^’T* tlu'ir real voic'd and shan' in the governmenl of the cHUintry,'* 
(What else has t he^ C ongrt'?^s said from the ve ry iH'ginning of tlu' war and in 
the Horiibay Besolutioii ? Only it planiuHl tf> put ‘into force' it>i sunetioas.) 
Hut easily the most liiiisluxl. self-rirsjHctmg and cfTcetive rc'ply was given by 
Sir Jagdish Prasad, a retmxl i.c.s. rnenilM'r of Gu* (Governmeiii of Imlia in 
wliieh he said : • 

Mr. Jinnah ’s slaii'ment <»n the (Guvcrnrneiit of India’s n^fusal to allow 
Mahatma (•andhi to write to him dcservc's more eomnwnt than the refusal 
itself. Habitual iKunbast often lands Mr. Jinnah in awkward prcxlicainenls. 
In his rec'cnt oration at Ib lhi he tried to pnuliiee the impression tliat he laid 
now' attairu*d to such a clegrcH* of [Kiwcr tliat the British (Government eouW 
not risk his displeasure. He invited Maliatma (Gandhi to write to him direct 
,ind ajinounet'cf somewhat majestically that the (Government of India dare* 
riot stop the letter. The- let U r was w ritten and w as stoppcxl. Mr. Jinnah. 
%vith praetisixl agility, now tru's to get out of the difbeulty by the ehcaji 
dcvicH' of attacking the writer. He knows tliat he can do so with impunity 
as (Gaiidliiji will not l>e allowcxl un op|K>rtunily to reply. 

** Most j>eople are, however, not so Hirniilc' as to l>e.lieve llrnt it is ever 
worthwihiie to attempt to bring Mr. Jinnah in eonlbet with the British 
Government. However much he may biilJy s<»me of his eountrymen, he 
knows only too well tliat he cannot browlx'at the British (Govcmrmnt. He 
is slurewad enough to nxilLse that the partitkm of India canru)t lie brought 
about merely by tall talk and rctcolutions. He,# therefore, inststs that his 
Pakistan must receive a British guarantee. In other words the division erf 

• In A preM intci In Septcnilicr lata, Mr. JhmAh dcclarfd in answer la a 
qtMStkm put by An Aincrkan oorreBpondeui, *Tbe Muslim League is not supportiitf the 
war eCbrt, It U not that the Mttslim League is reeaidtrAat or inimkat hut It Is Unable 
la five whole hearted and efithus&AsUc supfiort and eo-opetailofi. 
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must be perpctuaUid in the last resort by the armed might of Great 
jlMtam. Mr. Jinnah’s present policy is to seek an alliance with the Eh'itish 
Goveammetit for the permanent division of India and not to embroil himself 
with the autlKw-itu^s, If this is clearly graspecl there is little difficulty in 
understanding why Mr. Jinnah's soincrwlhat theatrical attitudes are treated 
with shch indulgence in high <juarters in Kngland. The folly of qua]TeUii% 
with the British GovcTninent mustbereserv^ed for his opponents and the longer 
Che quarrel lasts the less dissivtisfied will Mr. Jinnah r>e. VV’haf is, h<IWever. 
surprising is tliat some pniminent ineii outside Mr. Jinnah’s fold should hx>k 
to him for succour in their distre^ss. Ifi their helplessness they j:>erhap^ fondl) 
imagine that by setting up \fr. Jinnali as a kind of pf>litieal deity and offering 
humble prayers they will s^Hnxre salvation for their country. Ifave they so 
easily forgotten his antecedents, his ]>r<*s<*nt jK>licy mid his future ambitions? 
Their yiitiful ap|R^ak will further infiarnc bis \ anity. He cannot Ik* ap{>eas<Hi. 
He lias laid down his inexorable terms. Accept Pakistan and do not ask 
wliat it means. That is a secret which can only l>c divulged after the prin- 
ei|)le lias Ik^cii acepted and lias rf-eeive<l a British guarantee. 

“ Mr. Jinnah, however, forgets that over 250 million jieople, includhig 
some of the most jMiw'crful Indian States, w'ill never agn*c to an undrfilled 
partition of their eountry at his bidding. They are not unduly depfesse<l or 
dismayed by the formation of five Muslim League ininistrit^ sworn to dutiful 
olx^ieneeto his lK‘hests, They have not yet forgotten hf)w to face a<lv’prsit\ 
with unflinching courage and fortitude. Mr. Jinnah luis hml his day of 
deUverioiee and fortitude. Fortune may yet bring deliverance to others 
whom he iiov/ despis<‘s. In tHe estimation of many the stoutest^ prottTt ion 
against external aggrt'ssion and internal disruniion Ii(‘s in sc^egring adequate 
representation in tlu‘ arnxd forties of the country. The war has thrown wide 
open the d(K)r of rt*cruitriient. B<»th wisdom and safety tnjoin that the 
fullest use 1 k' made of this opportunity ; the policy of sulimitting apfK^ls 
and epistles to Mr. Jinnah should 1 k' forthwith abandoned. 

. “How ever much pcRiple in India may shake their heads over Mr. Jinnati^ 
latest statement, it is almost certain that it will ri'ceive the honour and 
dignity of lH*iiig quoted with ajiprovail by Mr. Aniery in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Let us not grmlge Mr. JinnaJi these transmarine fights from so 
distinguishcHl a [K^rsonage.“ 

Almost the fu^t attack on (Government was the Daren's comment dateii 
28th May : ‘‘Is it the |K>licy of the (Government of India not to do a thing, 
and at the same time sUuid in the way of others attempting anything?” 

Mr. Jinnah, in the coumc of his Ihr^sidential Address at Delhi had said, 
as has Ikr'H alrtiady pointed out that if he were running Mu* (Govf*mment of 
the country, he would certainly put in prison (Gandhi and his followers 
and colleagues, for organizing a mass inovemt*nt of disorder. 

We rub our eyes and ask whether it is the same Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
who twentv-oue years ago s[x>kc in a differtmi tone altogether. For 
look at the following archaeological find which was unearthed by Mr. A. N. 
Hajeebhoy and published in the Bombay Chronicle Weekly of June 27, 
(ld4S)~ * 

“ Every responsible citizen in Iiidia must look upon the fMresent 
position as thoroughly unjustifiable The Government iiave jiLstified 
the p«?lent measures on the ground that Law and Order must be main- 
tained to which no exception can be taken. But it Is not possible to 
maintain lAw and Order either by force mr by statutes. When it is a 
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matter of comtuoa koowkclge tliat mtellectumi and thoughtful puldi^ 
opinioii is not respected sxui satisfied. 

**Thc Noii-co-ope«tk>n Movement is only a s\*mptom andexpiesaicm 
of general dissatisCa^on owing to the utter disregard of public opinkui 
and of outstanding grievances. No ^veinment has ever succe^cd in 
%htiiig against the people and repression will only make matter worse, , . 

*• ft is dften said tliat sober people should rally round the authority. 
Bow is !^it possible for them to support and stand by the Government 
* when the Government has paid n§ hetd to what even they have urged, 
...for the last nine months ?’* 

. These words were aTittcn in the course of a statement Mr. Jitmah had 
issued during the regime of Lord Heading over twenty years ago in 19:21-2:2, 
However much Mr. Jiunah m^ht protest as he dd at Gie IVcss ConU^- 
enccon June4th at Karachi Umt he had been uusimderstoiHl arid misrepresent- 
td and misquoted by the Hindu Press, he etwild not so easily get away (ri»m the 
iTiticisins of men like Messrs. Hrtdvi, Shaukat lir. Latif of Hydera- 

bad, Rahim Raksh and Baksh Anwar Ah of I^hore and alnive all of Allama 
I^yatuUa Khan Mashriqui. The last of them elinehni the issue that if the 
Congre^ agreed to Pakistan foriliright, there was no further need fiW any 
settlcmeflt such that Mr. Jmnal^ had rtdemd ti> in his sjmcch. Then the 
iVlIama asked Mr* Jmnah f>erempU>nly to stick to his original «eiUcment, 
wfuch nb doubt sp<^>kc of the basis of Pakistan but never referred to with- 
<fraw'al of the Bombay Uesolution. The UrdulVcss in one voice condemned 
the Govqrtlment’s attitude in regard to GancHnV letter luid thi,s \vi%s followed 
by a chorus of disapproval of Mr. Juiiiah's own statement so phu'ing it Ijcyoml 
all doubt that thosg very friends who had been earnestly seeking to employ 
their gtxd oflices ypth the two parties to bring about a rufiprcH'hement, found 
themselves not only in a helpless but m on aw'akward and luien viable position. 
Xor was there much doubt alxmt the w’idely cireulatetl reports that this 
altitude of wilfulness on the part of their leader tleeply dist urlnxl the minds 
t»f not a few’ of the leadt*rs of the Ix*ague itself w ho like any other public worker 
in India would, a» reahstic }>olitieians, d<%sire to see the end one day, of mere 
diakctics in fX)litieal eontr<iveray, A situation so evoUetl Ix-gioi to create 
a (eeUiig of void m all of them and that was }>erhaf>H the only tangible reiiult 
of the episode. For the rest, the finding in Muslim circles had lU cauiiter- 
jmrt m the geitcral public tliat thereafter a new strategy must Ikj pursued Wy 
the parties to the conthet. 

The Hindu 5laha Sabha, however, pursued its own policy. The spectacle 
of five or six provinces run by the League l^emit^s crraUHl an earnest desire 
iunong them that in suitable pro vincjes they might run their own miribtrtes at 
any rate, ministries with Maha Sabha fVemicrs and where that was not 
possible, et>alition ministries, formed by combination with other groups. 
A message from New l>rlhi stated that it was undcrsUxxl tlmt Uie Hindu 
Mahasab^ would ahorily se^ up a parliamentary sub committee to direct 
and control the comtitutioi^ activities of the Sabha. It was further 
learnt that Dr. Sh 3 Pama Prasad Mukerjee would l>e the Chairman of the sub- 
committee. This revival of intereaitmot in elections but m the formation of 
Ministries while Use Congress was in duress, soundMtrange indeed not because 
it was iKd iwted in any In^dnsip strarigtb of the Sabha Imt because it was 
iraceaMg to an unholy and In uncouth combtnatkm with the opponentf of 
the Congress. The failure of the Sabha candidates during the Ckneral 
Electioiiis of 198/ is well kiiown. Noe has the Sabha run any ofitscsuididates 
at the time of the bye^eleelJbiia. ^ was proeliuiiicd at mi that the seat 
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m theCentml A#iembly which fell by the d<^ly lameiited demiee of 

iBr. SetysmurtI would be contested ty the IVeiidait of the South India 
bfanch of the Maha Sabha Who was also a Vioe-Pkesident of the Alklndia 
S^bha. 

Nosuch candidate was forthcoming. But the Maha Sabhahad its Rhuis of 
combination with the League to form ministries while iti hoa^^ to the Lea* 
gtie was ever pronounced. The Hindu Maha Sabha reducedr itse|f to the 
position of t||^ Hindu Edition of the League’* as was weU aaidlal tW time 
and was abiadlig the Conipess in seas^ and out of season as yielding to the 
League demanm, while dl the time it had been tr\^ing to share Ihe booty 
with the Lengue, in the absence of those people whom the Electorate had 
returned a5 its true representatives in the Legislature. It is ;»^tcworthy 
that the JRindu Sabha ministers of Sind remained passive spectators to the 
passing of a resoiutiem in favour of Pakistan by the Sind Legislature, and 
contented thcsmselvcs with a protest which remained impotent and unim- 
pressive. Did the Sabha even consider what the position of its ministers 
would or should l>e as the League Ministers went 4 >11 conducting a teariiig 
raging, propaganda in favour of Pakistan ? Should they too carry on a Hk * 
propa^fanda against it T If so, where was joint responsibility? If not, where 
waa their mucri advertised antipathy to Pakistan ? « 

On AuguHtY5, 1942, in a speech in Delhi, Hon. Dr. Ambedkar claimed 
equality of treatment for the Depressed Classes with Muslims. It wUI be 
remembertd how a separate identity was accorded to the former by original 
Communal Award of Ramsay MacDonald which Gandhi had got modlh^ by 
his ‘fast unto death’ in 1932, so re integrating them in the Hindus. 

Mr. Lionel Fielden, a former Contrtdlcr 01 .Broadcasting in India, said at 
a crowded mass meeting in London organised by the Commonwealth Party, 
on 18th March that “ If Winston Churchill went to Indiwand saw it as it is 


now, he would l)e a very g(H)d man to solve the problem/’ 

In England all the parties met in their re.sjx'etive eonferencaa in summer 
(1 Q48) and dealt with tlie question of India w hich had forced itself to the front 
as much by the commotion in India as by the Tunisian Victory and the part 
playetl by the 4th Indian Division. 

The LalK)ur Party’s Conference concluded in the middle of June with its 
own sensations of competition between Herl>ert Morrison and Arthur Oreen* 
jmud* its own conflicts l>etwccn the Communist Party seeking affiliation with 
Uid^ur after the dissolution of the Third International and orthodox Labour 


rejecting the application. But on India there was no conffiet whatever. 
The Conference was content to leave her where Labour h^d left her earhar 


in August 1942, and bypassing the two resolutions on India introduced by 
local jmrty delegates at the Labour Party Conference. 

Amidst protests from a number of delegates against the Executive’s 
suggtsstions, that owing to lack of time in the closing hours of the Conference, 
there should be no further discussion (of the resolution# on India). Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood suggested that resolutions should be withd||rwn on “ ray definite 
undertaking that we shall go to joint committee in the near future to disou|«t^ 
^ matter in the light of the Executive Committee’^ report.” ; 

The Executive’s report on India which wa# among the section of general 
reports passed 1^ the confcYence m dloc discussions blbuiM dT pressiure 

of time, stated that the Joint Committee an consisting of India Com- 
mittee Parlimentary Labour Party i|^theInte!mtioiial%ub-ci^^ 
of the National jSxecutivc, bad continuea their %tudy of the ecmstituikmal 
Indian problem atid ^ rejection of the Cripps’ Prc^iosals. “It quoted 
the declaration on the Ifth of the Party Executive and" 
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llnkm Cmgttsm C<m^p^ deprecniiiig the Ci wl DUe^hedienee 

Movement mud urging (^iveifunciit^lo tomkm elemr tlimt on the mblndoimietit of 
Ova Difobedienoe it would be to re«uii|e dilcu^Kmii withm view to ^mfo- 

gtuutdingmnd implementing the mrmetpleof Indiiin Self tiovemment. The two 
resohttic^ were iimx^cirdmgiy withdmwn on the m^uranee that the Executive 
v^ld open new aiacuaisitm cm the policy itgmrding ludtm, Tliat the Exe- 
oitive^ Ihe t4ibour Party was «till under a mismpfwehensiou that Con* 
grcms hiid slmrfcxl Civil I>isohedteoee on August Pth, wat eif^deiit fVom 
their conftrnuitioii of their Hejsolution August lit* 1042, ^ 

Let uai^4icra antieifmte matters somewhat. 'Hia way in winch the Joint 
(Ibmmittee Of the LabcW Conference and the Trade Union Congreii tratisact- 
ed business jMjAting to the Indian Deadlock, retleets little credit on the Uritinh 
I^boar Par^ in Parliament. If a similar incident had hai>j>ened ui India 
or any one of the iy)loiiies, they would have Im^cii liranded as iolal^lariHn (msw 
style) in their outlook and unfit for denuHTatic (iiivemriiciit. detaUs of 
the prfH^edum Idopted by some iiicmlicrs of tli<* ('oiiuiiittf'C arc st^t forth 
in the following note which was [>uhlish(*d m the «4mnl Hamat i^airikd and 
w'hkii emanaiid from this enterprising daily's l^ondoii oflU'c on FVi^y* 
October 15th i\r.. four days afbr I.^ird Wavell had left Londem. 

“ Tha ad)ourne<i fiieetmg of Uit? Joint Committee ckii India of the ^^a- 
tional Executive of the I.alK)iif Party and its Parliamentary Ccmuiiittee came 
to an abrupt end cm Tuesday afterncHm, ^hen it was revealeii to (he* siirpriiie 
of its mnn* leftist inemlxsni that som# of its inemiKTs without obtaining the 
(N>fnmittee\ final approval huwl visited l,»ord Wavell and discussed the situa- 
tion with him in rt:laiiou to India. * * 

It may Ik* ijoted t hat on ()cp)l>er 5 the Committee decided to meet again 
to hayc an Ofi|Kirtunity of discussing the situation in India with the Cal^net 
Members, Mr. AUJce*arid Idr. Hevin after which it was agrecHl that the de- 
putation should inci't I.rord ^^’avell to submit to him their cHinsidcTcd i*tatc- 
ment cmli<»dyiiig tin* views of the Commilt<*c to resolve the Indian deadlock, 

1, however, unde rstand that at last after TueMlaj 'a meeting Mr. Ilidlcy 
annoiuiecd tliat he and s<une i)f his other colleagues (neither Mr. SoremM:*n, 
Prof. Lmiki and Mr^ Cove were ineludf^l in it) had already seen ]^>rd Wavell 
anddiseuHsed thcfitiuclkm on India with him. This annoiinc4iiicnt watfollowcd 
by angry' pjmlasi^ from Mr. Co\ e luid others ngaaisl tin* action of Mr. Hidley 
and his colleagues who refused to divulge to thec<>nirnitt<*e the naiuic t>f iiic^v^, 
discasaion Umt took plac'c l>etween Wavell and the I.alKiur nieinb<*r!i. ThF*" 
Committee by„a majorit> of votes deeid«^i toapprovf* of Mr. Hidley « oclioJi.’^ 
That liatx>ur% iWttlcMkk was as linperialisite as that of the Coiiservativet, 
wasrsiuall} evident flMmi the fact tlmt the Party 's lieadcjnurtcTs in Lmdonhad 
issiml circulars to memlM^rs of the Party asking them ‘ to refrain from »up* 
i^tmg the* India meetings which do imt follow the |M»liey of the I^Ikiut 
P arty on India/* The LalKiur Party still lttl>*»ur<sj under the misapprelieii- 
jtion is it that it sdli chose to inisrepivsi»nt, lliat ilie Congress was 
aceking all power for tta|^ when it was demanding the transfer of Power to the 
ibicmle of imlia. How eW could it have ailvm^d the LHlK>ur memlxirs of 
Parliament **not to AmocUiXe themselves with fiu-etiiujs advocating txanifer 
of all authority to Congress \^g|th l 4 »lK>ur as with the Arisbicracv a 
lie gets six iiKmthi% even a yearVt^raiice of the Tkiith and dies hard if it 
doesatalL , 

Axiew featufe developed inmtidi puhlk opinkm. It has often ficrii mid 
|ust lahided Eiiglkiimm wheA domixm with the views of the ruling 
fanuliet 4if H n g la iul on India that the lumrt of KnglahdJl sound. It was 
dteii felt that the heart might be mmA and the hand be ekar but tha 
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hand wm Si^poient Yet to be junt to such rare Britishers who see Utingfs 
aright we.must quote the opinion of the working classes. 

The Prefitem branch of the Electrical Trades Union passed the fedlow* 
ing resolution : ‘*VVe ask the Government to give India her own free Go- 
vernment.’’ 

Tlie Scottish Trades Union Congress demanded unanimously “ full co- 
<^>erati<m with the Indian p^ple against fascism to be enlisted by releasing 
louiers and opening negotiations.” * 

' Similar views were voiced by the Ixmdon City and Central Branch of the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers' Union. 

There ^was undouhU*il unrest in Britain on the future of India. Plans 
and programmes lx‘gan to flow in from week to week. One day it is Mr* 
Amery the inevitable imd ubiquitous SefTCtiiry of State for India who pleads 
for a mutual understand ing while opening an exhibition of the Indian galleries 
in Loudon (June 10th) ” The niiieh vexed problems of Indian polities to-day” 
says he, ” have after all aris(‘n during the past generation and will, without 
doubt, be modified l>eyoiul all recognition l>efore the next generation.” It 
is only by understand ing the inner life of people that they could understand 
and sympathise with them and share in their life in the political field. India 
must forsooth be grateful for even such small mercies. Let it^br marked 
that even so the t)roblcm would ^>nly l>e iiuKlifuxl lx‘Vond recognition* not 
solved once for all. Indci^d in Mr. Amery *s view the lapse of time. was not 
destined to bring the solution any the nearer. Like the mirage that rcetdes 
with the traveller's approach and linally disap|H‘ars without yielding those* 
life-giving waters that would que nch his thirst, the iu*arer one sought to 
approach the Indian problem the farthe'r it tendi'ti to recede. Speniking in 
1941 , Mr. Arnerv eompareil the Indian problem to the mountain peak which 
one might think was within Ins reach the higlier one* elimb(*d. But one 
climbed higher only to lind the peak farther removed still ajid required a 
higher and higher ascent. As often IiapjK'us on the hills, that last peak may 
Ig* only a thousand feet higher after one has elirnlaxl eight or ten thousand 
fc'ct. But Mr. Amery speaking two years iat<*r. took the solution of the Indian 
problem such as might it be, one generation fartluT. Obviously his plan %vas 
to allow the deadidok to remain not merely during the pendency of the war 
but another Unrty years succc'eding its termination. 

One may profitably read this pious and prayerful wi&li of Mr. Amery 
tkle by sid^* with a somewhat unusual and unexpected statement by Mrs. 
Iris Portal who in terms of the present generation may l>e deficnl>ed as the 
sisbr of Mr. U. A. Butler, Minister of Education in Britain, and in terms of a 
past generation as the daughUir of Sir Montagu Butler, Govtirnor of C. P. 
She has condeuseti her twenty years’ experience in India into a pretty state- 
ment made in the course of her address delivered on the eve of Mr. Amery ’s 
spetH'h, before the ICast India Asso<*iation. London, wherein she said : — 

” It is better to see the b<‘trayal of the b^t in us by individual 
British beha\ iour. This behaviour arises partly from ignorance and bad 
manners. The British as a whole never exchange ideas with Indians. 
The diet of ]K>Io, ma hjong and bridge is not very nourishing to ideas. 
There is also the bugbi*ar of prestige.” 

At the end of the address she was attacked outright by the elderly 
l)ames of^,,^nglo*Indian prestige and she neatly parried thef attacks by the 
simple stroke of htunour that she expected the audience to consist of the 
younger generation,^ as much as to say that the older genaratkm was 
itKKmrigtble. 
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Lord Samuel was clearer in his advocacy the very next day Aniery 
had spoken of the eontintumcc of tlie Empire. He advocated the fooiiati<in cd 
a Staging Joint Committee of Parliament to deal with tolotiial prohlcm»> 
* The time has passed/ said he, ‘when the hrcak*up of Eitipiirs could be re- 
garded as a step towards progresai. VVe have alrcaov States and 

wc should work tow ards more of their integration and not of their multiplica- 
tion hringtiig in scores of new fnmtiers, and the possibilities of new causes i>f 
<|uaiTeh/ lie ende<l by saying that if the *iOth century dissolved the Britmh 
Empire, prolmbly, it would l>e not too much to say tliat the lilst ctmtury 
wemid have to recreate it. 

While this is so, seven back bench labour meinlxTS of Parliament issuetl 
a declaration (June 11th) ** announcing the <^tablishment of ‘a Council for 
the International recognition of Indian liidejK^ndeiuv^ wluwe avowed aim 
was to <»biam a scilemn guarantet^ from the I’niteti Nations for India in 
exennse of those rights [)nHdaiiiuHl in the At hint ie Clmrter as iielotigiiig to 
all }H*opIc/' The declaration wins also sigiunl l>v Pri>f. CitHirge Catlin, a 
w'clhknown writer on [xihtical and eomiitutional atVairs and former Professor 
of Politics at Uie 1‘oniell rniversity. 

1.4ilK>ur, not the I^iIkuit Party, --was astir and agitalinl over tlie treat- 
ment aoioonied to Iiulia. Over fourteen orgiuiixatioiiH submitted resohi- 
tions t<» U' considered at the Whitsuntide Ctmfenuiee (June Utth). None 
of them eul<^>g^*s«d tlie jmriy lciub‘rs who wen* in (if)veriunenl ami on the 
<*iinlrary eensnr«xl them for their failure in iindiiig a projKT solution. They 
all dcmaiubd. in one voi<‘e, a fresh start in India for negotiation, the pre- 
rcijuisite for whieii they all j>oint('d <fut, was the immediate release of impri- 
soiad C ojigresspien. 'I'hose sponsoring the resolutions; included party i>rgani' 
/.atioJis and branches wliieh luul eoiisrstently supportinl part y leadership Ujion 
major issii<‘s c*f Furc if^i and dcuiicstic |K>licie«. 

In the month of July various organ isatioiis in England ineluditig 

the India I^^figiie, the Hritish ('oinrnufimt l*arty and the uiiuilgamated Kii- 
gmeer>* rnioii strongly demanded that negotiations with the Indian leodejH 
ix* revived luid those m prison l>e releasr<l. Messrs. Lindsey l>rufiiiiioiid 
issinnl a HO'}>age IxKikiet eoiitaining seleetions frvun liatidhi s writings, »!K*e- 
ches and staUuueiits m the months Indore his arrest in August 11142, which 
e<uituine<i no comments wliatcver, not even a prej>aralory note, for the piir- 
jMCic of educating the Hn tish j><*oplc. 

I'hc newly foniu-d Commonwealth Party und**r the leadership of Sir 
Kiefianl Auckland, joined the other organisations interesitd in the solution 
of the Indian tangle. It was in the tirst wet-k of July that Pn*riiier ChurehiU 
mmie a HjH't-ch in the (hiiidhali in which, dealing with Irulia, he struck a note 
which ttj>|>car<*d to In* new m that he did not employ hm usual depre<»atory 
t<uie. Alter exprt'^smg hts preference for the exprrshion *' the liritian 
Ouniiionwcalth and Kni])ire*‘ to descrdic ** the unique asfMH'iaiioii of raccn 
built up imrily by c<mt|uest, largely by e<ins<!nt, but mostly uiiconscioiwily 
and without design within the all embracing gohlen circle of the crown, 
Mr. Churchill said ; “ It i» an ovcrjxiwenng inthiencc and impuloe that 

makes C anada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa »end their monbootl 
ocroas the ixraiiS to fight or die. In the vast Mub-contineni o/ Iitdiu whirh^ 
wt trust, prtseniitji find full saUrfmtion withindhe Urithh {Ummmmealih 
nf Nations, the martial races imd maiiyoiheiiiha%"e thronged to the Imperial 
standard/’ Prtsently did not mean weeks or irnsriths but yearn ! 

Lat4sr came tlie fihrakh Council of Churches asiuring India of its su|mcwt 
to her cause. An infltnmtiaUy signed appeal over the jtigitaiuret of Prof. 
Joad, Prof. Harold Laskk Mr. CSement Davies, the Ar(dideac<mof West* 
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minster^ ^ Richard Gre|s^>ry, Sir Enieut Bennett, m.p,, Prof, Norman 
Bentwieb and the Bbhops of Birmingham and Bradford and some others, 
was issued on Aiigust 6th urging a revision of the Indian policy on the 
occasion of the 1st anniversary of the arrest of the leaders. 

A confirmed Tory, Sir Alired Waton, pleaded that the Indians should be 
treated as equals and ** ourselves as guests'* and asked for the abandonment 
of the attitude of the sufKrriority. 

The story of British I|nperuili.sm in India is indi'ed a twice-told talc. 
British Imperialism is nearly lost. But a |>erpf:*tual stnigglc has been going 
on Ixrtween Imperialism Ifwtand Imyi-rialism regained. Imperialism threatened 
and Irin)erialisrn retaineil. Britain is deeply concerned to retain w hat she ha<^l 
gained m World War No. I, She has l>een oj>enly charged by the Editors 
of Life with fighting this world war for retaining her empire and the only 
answer to it is that^ie wdll hold to her own and she must get the price for tlu‘ 
sacrifices she makes on Indwilf of her Colonies. Mr. Arnery had said wdiilc he 
was Secretary for Colonies that it must b<? Britain's lookout hereafter to semi 
her letter class citizens — those of the uppc‘r middle class to inhabit, to ('oloiiize 
the empire. Armory and Churchill make a happy family of Imj>erialists. 
Arnery and Linlithgow arc like the Siamese Twins or at any rate are like 
David and J<»natlmn or Ddamon and Pythias. They have tw'o htnlies but 
one spirit, they speak in two tongues but one voice. What Linlithgow 
speaks on the 8th of August 1940. Arnery re|)eats on the 14tli in the House 
of Commons. What Aniery says in the House of Commons on 81st Marr’h 
1948, Linlithgow echoes on the 1st April. If the Secretary of State demands 
from Gandl^ and the Congress leaclers the nu)st explicit assurances and the 
most effective guarantees" the Viceroy deini^nds ** withdraw al of Resolutions, 
condemnation of violence and guarantees acceptable to Government before 
they can rtventer jwlitics. Churchill, Arnery and Linlithgow make a happy 
and harmonious whole.*' Clmrchill wills, Arnery pUuis, Linlithgow executt‘s. 
The spirit, the mind and tlie IxKly, make the complete organism of British 
Imperialism. It no longer recognizes Responsible Government. The furcoat 
fliat suits the bleak plains of Canada and the chalky cliffs of Albion is ill-suitc<l 
to the blazing heat of Calcutta and Delhi. It was a mistake that Montagu 
had mode in the announcement of August 1917 thougli it was not the clever 
Jew but the proud Engishman, Lord Curzon tliat Iwul drafted it. The 1985 
Act was passed after exploring and stopping all crannies and crevices through 
* which the fn’^h air of in^xlom might escape into the Secretariat Chambers 
of New Delhi. Vet the fninchise worktd out by Lord Lothian (peace l>e to 
his soul I) worked iiavoc. The sixty million voters were not able to return 
Congressmen to a majority of scats, but hclptxl to establish Congit^ss power 
in a majority of provinct^s. The Congress was dazed witii power arid went 
mad. ChunduU wilkxl that Congrt'ss must be mished, Aniery planned to 
imprison Congress and keep it in prison until all vestige and trace of its 
innucnce and |x>wer in the provinces w^as wij>ed out. The strateg>" was to be 
a province to province cmiqucst like the American strategy of Island to 
Islimd conquest in the Pacillc against Japan. By the time therefore the 
Congress might emerge from its incarceration, the spectacle that must 
meet its eye should be the ministry of the League in five provinces and coali- 
tion Ministries of non-Ccsigress parties in the rest of India, then the revolt of 
the Harijans, the isolation of the Sikhs and the reinstalling of the Justice 
Party in §puth India on the throne of power from which it had been deposed. 
Whim thus the Indian provinces shall have been reorganised, the very name 
of the Congress will sting in the nostrils of the masses and like the Com- 
mon prisoners that after long terms return home and find it desolate, these 
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exalted political prisckoars raiuit find Uieir coiistitueiides doiiudcd of their 
supporters and their electorates cutting them as they pass the villages. So 
did WUlingdon think in 1084 and to his dismay ftnutd the Coivgress swceuing 
the p<dls in the elections of the year to the Central I-e|jislaturc. So dia Sir 
Samuel Hoare and Lord Zetland and Mr. Amcr>^ U>ought in 1088-87 hut to their 
dismay. Congress swept the pc^ once again in the elections of 1987 to the 
Provincial Legistatura». Electiems arc at any time dangemiis. Little was 
it expected that 60 million voters would Whavc so radically, that th<' 
Zamindars who promised to spare no effort or means in w'iiining Uie elciHioris. 
would he routed so abjectly. There .skould not. therefore. l>c cicctions though 
six years in 1948 and eight in 194<5 might have ela|jsed since the f^rovineial 
Elections had taken place in 1987, and eight years in 1948 and eleven in 
194^ since the elections to the CUmtral Assembly took place in 1984. Nor 
need the Legislature's be summoned for at least six months. The bud^jets 
are passed wherever neeessary bt the Advisers* GoNcmment under See* 
t ion 98. It should, thert^fore. Iw? easy iu summon some adventimms leader and 
make him the I^remier. In .Sind, Punjab, Bengal, Assam and North West 
Frontier, it was the Ix‘ague*s name that led. In Orissa, a Ztimindar came 
forward to lead. ^Vhv not the Hindu Malm Sabha in the rest of the 
}>rovinces? The Vialance of jiower wt>uld be rcstorfd then between the main 
flements of India. So arguing, the Bureaucracy dismi»s<d in 1942 the 1*1X5- 
mier of Sind from oHice lieeause he had resigned his title of Khan Bahadur. 
It is the pleasure of the Goveroor that ct>unts. not the confidence oY the Legis- 
iature. Let us study the cases of Sind. Bengal and North-W<*i*t IVmtier and 
other provinces a little more in detajl. 
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Of the L<‘Ague-g()\ eriicd Provinces, Heni:^al is the most important as it is 
the b^est provincre. In Decemt>er 1941 FazI-ul-Huq had resigi^ his Pre- 
miexiwp and was called upon hy the*(iovemor to re-form his ministry. In 
tisi reconstruction, he got rid of some League Ministers and this was not an 
event that could b<‘ lightly put up with. A year and half was more than the 
necessary waiting time and much water flowed since under the new Bally 
bridge over the liughfi. The war appro^hed the eastern border of Bengal. 
Fcni and Chittagong bi:came the targets of repraied bombing by the Japanese . 
And the fcKKl problem brought home the hardships of war to the remotest 
comers of the country which might never have smi al>omber or an aeroplane, 
an aircraft or a mercantile marine, a Tank or a Brenn gun, a rifle or a 
revolver, a soldier or a sepoy. Apart from the progressively acute situation 
created by scarcity of foi^stufTs, the Governor’s iiilcTference with the daily 
routine of Ministers’ duties went beyond the limits of tolerance. The 
scandals of Midnapur atrocities and Dacca sh<:K)ting deinandt^ and deserv^ed 
public enquiry and obtained promises in that behalf from the Premier. 
The Governor would not agree. This internal and domestic feud reached its 
acme hy the Ipst week of November and kxi to Iherfisignationof Dr. Shyama 
Ih*aHad Mukherjee who is a son of the great Justice Ashutosh Mukherjec. 
The son held in his own day the ofljec of tlie V ice-Chancellor of Calcutbi 
University once ever so ably flllcd by his revered father. , 

Nemesis wm hard at work. Th(‘ handwriting on the wall cx>uld not be 
erased by the greatest of adventurers. Fuzl-ul-Huq had nt> settled views 
on questions of politics, nationalism or communal ism. On the eve of the 
Dabca Riots in 1940-41, he had made the wildest speecht^ on the duty 
and opacity of the Muslims. He had moved the Pakistan Resolution at the 
I^ahore Conference cf the League in 1940. He was an out and out Leaguer 
far a time. But early in February 1942 he changed his p<\sition and in a 
controversy he had entered into in the Bengal press he declared that the 
League scheme could not be applied to Bengal and reinterpreted the Lahore 
Resolution. Mr. Huq who vfasi an ardent Musliqi Leaguer was seeking to 
wriggle himself out of that situatioii# Betweeju these two points of time, 
he had exposed himself to disciplinary action at the hands of the League 
and early in 1942 sought re-admission in the League. 

FVom the ttrmiiiation of this interlude. ]V!r. Huq’s jx>sition became 
one of dubiety as IVemicr. Attacks from outside as well as certain legitimate 
steps in administration he took as Premier precipitatcid the crisis of Di^mber 
1942. For one thing the attacks on his administration by the League Party 
became fierce. Yet he maintained his ground and was able to sustain his 
majority whicb though it somewhat became attenuated, stood at a clear 150 


and 100 in an Assembly of 250. The European Wing joined hands with the 
League and hastened Uie ^isis. On the top of this came the conflict with 
Government on more than one point, namely, — his statement on the food 
problem, hja direct answer in the Assembly that at one place the machine- 
gun was fired on innocent labourers working on the Railway line, and his 
promise of enquiry into the Dacca shooting and Midnapur honors. 
Huq was between two files in Februar>" 1948. He was not able^ 


was not able4o 
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tolfsrat^j the encroachments by the Ckivemor on his powers^ nor was he able to 
tell the w hole truth to the House. 

The statement that there was not a single day since the ft>rmation of his 
last ministry when be (Mr. Faxlul Huq) did not come into conflict either with 
the Governor or with the representatives of vested intm^Hts or wiUi fier- 
manent oflicials m respect of matters of grave public important was made by 
Mr. Fazhil Huq, addressing a public meeting. 

He had been to Dacca just after the* shooting incident there m 
August 1942 and had heard an accqunt of it from the political security 
prisoners. 

He felt necessity of an enquiiy^ committee. All parties and groU(^ 
in Jthe Legislature demanded an Enquiry Committee and he pmmised to set 
up b tribunal. • 

But, addf'd Mr. Huq, the (Governor gf>t very- angry with him and avktxi 
him why he had pmmificd to set up an Enc^uiry Committee. 

Mr. Huq told the Governor that all i^iarties hail demanded it. 

On several oei^asions Mr. Huq gave the prt>j><>sed persiumel of the Com- 
mittet*. but the (iovrnior did not ogreiN and luid nut to date, thought fit 
to appoint the Committec\ 

Heferring to Midnapure affairs, Mr. Huq said Uiat he felt the need for 
enquiries into allegations made against certain jMrmanent ofliciah. But 
His Excellency oj)f>osetl his dix'ision for a tribunal. 

Mr. Huq also saul that the fwiliey of removal of ri(H‘ frf>m surjilus districts 
in pursuance of the denial |>ohcy wj^s given sfTect tt> without his eonHcnl, 

The n<‘ws that Mr. A, K. Fazlul Hiuj hiul resigiUHl and lus resignation Imd 
iH'cn acee|>t<xf by the <.iovern<*r came ufxin the House as a cxmiphde surprise. 
Even tile Muslnn ^^aguers, who liad Ihx'Ii tr\ing ban! to dishnlge Mr. Huq 
were not prepared for an eventiuihty of this surprising Idiaraeter. Their 
leaders Sir Na/inuKld«ii and Mr. H. S. Suhniwaniy were not even present 
when Mr. Huq niiwle his statement m reply to the questions [)Ut by the 
l^'hder of the C<»ntrress Party, Mr, Ktran Sanker Itoy, The extent of'thc 
amazement of the Muslim I.<*aguers could Ix^ guaged fr<»m the fact that when 
they heard the m^ws from th<' iif>s of Mr. Huq hims<*lf, tlicy made n<» demons- 
tration, ^fheir allies of the Eunjfx-an Bench were also lei^erless at the tuna, 
only a handful lx*ing prt‘s<*ni. 

It was revealM on Mandi SOth by Mr. FazI-ul-Huq in tin* Bengal Assem- 
bly on Monday that a letter of rc*signation wm ready ty[KxJ at (iovcTOment 
House and that the choice Ix^fore him was eitlwr to sign the tyj>ed letter tw* 
get dismissed. The revelation regarding tin* presentation of a tyjxxl letter 
of resignation for signature at Govf!mnierit Iioufie to Mr, I*’ayJul Huq was 
reociv^ in the Assembly with cries of ** sliarne' by the MmisU-riabst and 
Congress parties. 

Dr. N. Sanyal (Official Congnss Party) said : “VVe feel that the House 
would be unanimous in demanding the rcx^alling of the Governor Sir John 
Herbert.*' 

At lost after 20 dav^* waiting and on the morrow of Easter JYiday the 
Bcmgal Ministry' was resurrected from its grave fmt with a new structure and 
a new form. Sir Nozimuddm who hod been ralieved of hk duties os a 
Minister in the Christmas rd 1941 was instalkd os the I*rmiier of Bengal 
in the Easier df 1943 with six Leagum, three iT!|3ixsientative^ of the Horijatis, 
two representatives oi the double secedcjm from the Congreis and one other, 
Bfr. Goowami mod Mr. Pain were cntginoUyCongi^ Members Tbeyteoeded 
to the Forward Bloc and Ihenee to the League Ministry section. 
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lu the new Covemment there were 18 Ministers and 17 Parliamentar}' 
Seesretaries and Whips at fabulous rates of pay. 

The “ crimeft and inisdefncanours” of which Mr. Faziul Huq couki have 
been held guilty by the Governor of Bengal may for a better understandii^ 
of the situation in resulting in his forc^ ^ignation of Premiership 

be coUveniently and us<JulJy summarized here. 

(1) His passing a resolution in the Bengal I.»egis]ativc Assembly in 
favour of the release of Gandj^i and an <^rly settlement of the deadlock. 

(2) His investigation inb^ the I>acca incident and promise of an cnquiiy^ 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly into the events in Dacca as well as 

(8) the happenings in Midnapore ; 

H) and perhaps also his vacillatiag jr>olicy with respect to the Muslim 
League. 

Mr. Huq acx;use<( the (iovernor of Bengal of gross breach of faith by 
narrating the inside story of his resignation at Government House to a 
mammoth meeting in Calcutta. 

The scene of the most exciting chapter of this novel, was Government 
House. It w'as about 7 o’clock in the evening on March 28 when Mr. Fazlul 
Huq received a summon from Government House that tlie Governor wanted 
to see him. Mr. Huq was then engaged in conversation w'ith his colleagues 
how to face the no-confidence motion that the Muslim League Party wanted 
to bring against the Cabinet. It was clear to Mr. Huq that in the event of 
any such riocon fid cnee motion he would win by a margin of at least 27 votes. 

On receipt of the summon Mr. Huq went to (rovftmment House at about 
7-80 p.M. He was taken to a charnlK’T at a quiet corner of Ck)vemment 
House. The doors of the ehamlx^r were clos^. Inside was the Governor, 
Mr. Williams, His Kxcellency’s Seerertary, and Air. Huq. There was no other 
person present. Mr. Huq was in cheerful mtKxl as he sure that he w^ould 
be able to defeat any no-confidence motion by a eomb)rtable majority. 

Afti^r some casual talks, the Governor asked him to resign. It came to 
Mr. Huq as a shock of surprise. He asked His Excellency w hy he should 
resign. Mr Huq pointed out that he commanded the confidence of an 
cfTective majority of the legislature. 

The Governor replied that the speech delivered by Mr. Huq in the 
House that he (Mr. Huq) w as preparcxl to resign for the formation of an All- 
Parties Cabinet was tantamount to his resignation. 

Mr. Huq answered that he w as preparwl to resign if the Governor thought 
that His Excellency w'as in a [K)sition to form an All- Parties Cabinet. 
What Mr. Huq meant w hen he stated that he w as prepared to resign for the 
fon^iation of an All-Parties Cabinet was that if his remaining in the office 
was in any w'ay an obstacle to the formation of such an All-Parties cabinet, he 
would resign tiie moment such a Cabinet would be formed. IVIr. Huq also 
emphasised that he was prepared to resign if tJie Ciovemor felt that His 
Excellency was in a position to form an All-Parties Cabinet, Mr Huq also 
pointed out tliat the {>ossibility of the formation of any such Cabinet at the 
present moment was not in sight. Therefore the question of Mr. Huq’s 
resigimtion did not arise. 

The Governor in reply, admitted that there was no such Ministry in 
sight. But unless Mr. Huq tendered his resignation the Governor could not 
cidl the Party Leaders with a view to form such a Cabinet. Therrforc, it was 
necessary that Mr. Huq should resign. The GovemcHr assured Mr. Huq that 
1 m* would not use the resignation letter unless it was absolutely necessary. 
It would remain as a document just fear the purpose of showing it to Party 
teadm if necessary. % 
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Mr, F&xlui Hkiq said that he, thcrdbttS, tix>k it that the letter of 
tkm was only to induce the Oppositioif to agree. 

The installation of Uie Sir Kazinihddm MinLstr\* on the April, lOiJi 
after an interval of 519 days was fotlowrd by a ineet^ of the Iw^egislatnn^ in Uie 
1st week of July by which time his fon?e» arid fallcmiug had ha<l time to 
consolidate themselves/ Armed probably Uicn wiili a clear majority, Sir 
Naztmuddia set about his business in which the passing of the Ibidgei 
figured foremost. The problem b<'fore the Jiouse was whether the IH items 
of the Budget passe<i by the Huq Ministry should l>c deemed to have In'cn 
passed in spite of the break in the session and the intervention of JJeetion 
for abi>ut a month or whether the budget had to be placed tiefoix' the IloUse 
dr noto. Objection was taken by, the OpjH>^dtion to the eonstderutidii of the 
continuation budged. The budget is always one aqd indivisible. It is eon 
sidered in parts or piecemeal aiTtHg ing departments for the siike of eonveniemc. 
It was clearly rnentiomd by Mr. Fazl-ub Huq on the night o( the 2Hth Marcli 
to the Govemi>r that his n^signation in the midst of the Itudgrf discussions 
would ciiuse serious einliarrassment as its consideration <H>uld not in bisikr^n 
parts. TIh' Ciovemor would not lu^cd the caution. Sir Na/joiuddin »t4XKl 
to reap tlie harve^st on the (5th July of w^hat the Governor luul sown on the 
28th March. It was a short crop hut a peniicious one. Indt'rsi the (k^vemor 
himself acting und<‘r Section 98 in jmssing the Budget includetl I lie 18 items 
aln'a<ly passeil by the Fazlul Huq .Ministry. That prtnddfsi anq>lr proiif tliat 
the 18 it4*nis liad lapsetl. Now' eame the new Ihsmuer with the thc'ory lliat 
tlie consideration of a eoniinuatum Budget was a thoroughly constitutional 
pr<x"<*dure. Apart friun this, the amouift sjxmt during Uie time of the 
(iovernor ^ctmg under .Si^dion 98 was inde terminated and therefore the 
balance of the Revenue and Ex|a‘nditurc was enjuallv indeierminatM and no 
budget c<nikl !>• pass^-tl f<»r items of Hevenue aru( Expenditure for which 
figunrs were not fortheoining. Then' was no rt*ason why Bengal could not 
provide the figures while Assam and Orissa once similarly eircumstaiuHHl 
could and did provide the figures when ifie niinistries eame into f>f!icr*^i ilic 
middle of a financial year. All thi^se considerations left no altenuitive to the 
Speaker but to refuM* jx^rmtssion for the continuation Budget I icing presen t4!d. 
Th<» fact was that the (o)vernor’s hurry to obtain Huq’s rfsignation brought 
aUmt this discomfiture. The Governor himself liod ajqiareniiy his ow n plan 
and purjx>se in adopting the attitude of hurry Incjiuac after once moving 
the quf*»tion of Huc/s resignation, he would naturally have lK*<m afraid thiit if 
he did not take the rt^signation then and thire. Huq might strengthen his 
|K>sition by securing a vote of c<»nlideii«’^* from the Houfic. It was true that 
already he had in close succeHsion. definite majoritu** of alxmt and 
fifteen, on two wcastons ; but a pwutivc vote nf eonfidenee, lx* it, by a small 
majority, w'ould sw» buttn^ss up hi« position (hat the Governor might not ^^ily 
l>e able to dislodge ;him from the IVemnrsliip as indeed he had laxn 
wanting to do ever since Huq f<#rmed his second ministry ui l>co<*iiib«r Bill. 
This lengthy account w given to show how' arbitrarily Governors csniducti^i 
affairs in the so-called minister provmcses. 

The question of the budget was l>ut one of the two big events tluil 
arrested attention from the door of the HenglU Legislature. The second big 
event was the revciatioris made bv Fuzi-uEHuq in regard to Uie tnixldlc- 
some and overbearing conduct of the Ckivcmor of Um? province who 
ignored the Law and the Oinatitutkm and played the role or the auUicrat^yrith 
the aid and ai«etnicnt of his Secretariat, So early as on August tod, 164^, 
Mr, Huq drew the attention of the Govemw in language at once finii and 
dignified, and with facts challenging and unassailable, to his deapotie liile, 
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The correspondence which Huo read on the floor of thojHouse was of an 
amaaing character* That the Ck)vcm«r of the provincf^ who^was only the 
bead of the Government in name* should have overrufe^. his ministers and 
asked a Secretary to spend 20 lakhs of rupees in buying rice, that he should have 
ptevented boats plying from the mainland to the islands round about so that 
jrvots might ciUtivate lands over there in accordance with traditional methods* 
fliat he should have demanded an explanation from the Premier for offering 
on the flw>t of the Houseman encpiiry into the alleged atrfjcitics of Midnaporc 
and that he should have grown indignant over the Premier's offer to investi- 
gate the hapi>enings in I>a(!ca* above all fhat he should have sought to prevent 
tfife Premierr irom visting Fcni near Chittagong, which was the scene or alleged 
outrages on women by the military, all these recalled the days of Charles II 
and George III for which the least that the Governor had to get in return was 
an immediate removal from oflice and recall /o England. Nor did the Gover- 
nor ch(Kme to tender his explanation in respect of all the allegations made 
against him b\^ no less a f>cr»t)nage than the Premier of his prov^ince. To 
(»all such provinces as being under Ministers w as indeed a mockcT>' of mocke- 
ries. 7Vi state further as Mr. Amery did, that Mr. Huq’s rt^signation was but 
an incident in the working of representative institutions, was a prevarication 
if not worse, The worst of it all was the passing of orders by the Secretariat 
off their own bat or w’ith the approval of the Governors over the head of the 
ministers. In all these matters none of which fell w ithin the domain of the 
Govmior acting in his discretion, the Governor's conduct was arbitrary and 
his rule was personal and absolute. Even if any matter was in his “dis- 
cretion” he could not forget \<'hat the ’Joint Parliamentary Committc<‘ 
(J.P.C.) had recommended namely that “ the CV)V(‘rnor could iq any event, 
and would doul)tless consult his ministers Ix^forc his own decision was made.” 
Even if it was argucKi that any matter fell within the range of Governor’s 
special resjxmsibilities, the declaration of such a respmsihility as the J.P.C. 
pointed, out would in no sense defend “ a sphere fronj which the action of 
rninifters is excluded”. It was up to the (»overnor to signify his dissent 
from and even to act in opposition to, the ministerial advice only after 
rt'ceiving which he could so dissent or act. Now here in the Act is it contem- 
f)lated that the tioverrttr should send for and act through Secretaries over the 
head or l>ehind the Imek of ministers. It is not suggested that the Governor 
has no right to see the Secretaries or heads of departments but he could do 
only with the knowkxlgc of the minist<TS. Mr. Huq’s allegations w'hen proved 
constituted gn>und enough fur the Ciovernor's recall. 

The ministries in the so-calkxl autonomous provinces during the war were 
functioning at the will and jdeasurc of the Ciovernors. In Bengal in parti- 
cular, the ministry was l)eing consulted at the discretion of the Governor and 
overridden under the stress of hi.s judgment. While the Huq Ministry was 
overthrown by a hit below the bidt — for it was not a vote of no-confidence 
that overthrew it — and criticized for its many acts of commission and omis- 
sion, the Nazimuddin Ministry was tamely suffered to continue despite its 
failure to cope with those very problems — the failure to solve which had proved 
the doom of the Huq Ministry. What the Governors demanded was im- 
plicit obedience from the ministry, a docile acquiescence in their personal and 
desf^tic rule — ministry or no ministry* So long as this was fo^^coming, a 
ministry was safe with the Governor, so long as the Governor was with the 
ministr^t so the majorities were writh it as well* Fazlul Hilq's ministry 
wasdoalefor a time — for an unconscionably long time and got on, but when the 
limits of toleration were reached and exceeded, it broke down* And ^r 
Narimudidin*s Ministry came in* Despite the fact that only 150 prisemers 
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were released after nearly Uiree months of office^ that the fcKni situatum 
remained mueli tho^ame as in Mr, Huq*s time and there was eml>ar|^> otr 
meetings to discuss tfce food problem. Sir Nazttnuddtn ha<l his handsome ma* 
jority of 4*8 which was the equivalent really of the GovenKir's suppcwi. How 
eouM Congress Ministries have functioned under such conditions ? 

To he hoist with one’s own petard is not menrly an engirk-ering com- 

S lication but a political actuality as wclL In Bea^raK when the Fa/Jul lluq 
tinistry was viltually dismissed the position of alTairs was in no way pre- 
judicial to his party — majority in the Legislative AHsemblv. It was true that 
his majorities dwindled down to 15 and 20 fmm figures about twica as laj^e 
on previous occasions but he had a majority all the same. The late 5ir 
John Herl>ert, the then CJovernor. tliought ht to ndieve him and his Pi^rty of 
their power and installed Sir Xazimuddin on the thpme. The new’ iVemier 
passed through a like experience m Februory-March of lfU4. On the I5th of 
February (’4t) the imnistry came out of the onleal relating to a conhmtious 
bill, barely with its skin and Ixmes,^ having a niajority of ilfinni. Again <»n 
the 1st March, then* wm a tie b(»tw’een the ministerial seetion aiul the ojijkisi- 
tion on an ini|x*rtani iinaneial motwin l»y the Finance Minisler lt> n^gulartiRe 
excess exp< nditure ineurred over and alnive that mnctiune<i in 1941-42 and 
the ministerial tzzai was sa\ed by the S[>eaker’s easting vote. He]Mvrts 
wen* ailoat that Mr. Ca»ev* tin* newiiovernor, had an inelmation to form an 
All-Party Government. If Sir John !lcrlH*rt hail himself b>rnu*d Un All- Party 
(iovernment in m<*w' of Bengal’s particular conditions a part fnim India’s 
gt;rienil proxinntv t^» \st\r, no one would jx^rhaps Iwive blanusl him. If 
Mr. Cas<*\ attemjiUxl the formation of a coj^ntion m March 1944, it was less on 
account of tjie narrow majority or no majority ftir the Nazmuuldm Minis ! tn 
and more on acc'ount of the war cnindilions. 

The course ofcs*vent.s m Bengal twk a suilden turn in June 1 944. Mr. Casev, 
the (iovernor. was an eye-witness to the scenes of disorder that made the 
I.,egislati\ c C hamber not only a bal>el of tongues but u hsh market. Twe* 
things must have been clear to the Ciovernor’s mmd. First, that the tiyding 
against th<* Kdueat innal Bill \vas markedly anliigimisfie and tlutt it was not 
a Hindu untagmosni nuTely, but that it reprevritfd a mixfnl €»pjK>ftition. 
Th»' \«>te <if ei-nsure against B 1*. Pam, the Munster wa‘f defeated by IHK’otes 
against HHJ. When analyse<l the tigures showed 19 hurojieans out of tin* 
119 and therefore it meant that excluding the Kurojaan elreuint, there were 
100 m(*nilH*rs in support of the mimstry and 100 against. 'Diat was neit all. 
On a further analvsis the 119 mem lx*rx consisted of 19 Furo{K*ans, U Anglo- 
Indians, 4 ( aste llmdus including three Hindu Ministers thenmelvea. HO 
Muslims, in Harijaus. The Legislative Asiwunbly had altogether 128 Miixlim# 
including the SjK’aker and if the HO Muslims wh<i votr<l for the Ministry ore 
dcHluett'd. the remainder re preft^^ntM 42 Muslims still on the Opp€>sition. Iliat 
IS 42 emt of the 100 tliat votc-d for the censure motion or 40 [MTcent rougldv 
were Mitsiims. TIujw* ligurei were telling and there were so many more 
motions of c<?n«ure against ministers. Jri fiolities nothing sueeei^is like 
suee<:*ss and a vote of 106 vr, 119 or omitting Kuro|H‘at»s UMt tt. 100 showe<i 
a situation pregnant with pf*nl. So the Governor (piietly exrrciscil his fxiwi r 
of proroguing the Assembly. What w*as his object in doing so ? 'fhat is a 
natural and |>crmissible enquiry to make. Mr# unealh*d for state- 

ment that the ministry had a clear mai<irity shows that liis Kxctdlency was 
a ittmng supfkirter of the Mmbtry and it wo# ev^ident if>o that the mifijs^ry 
was in the same predicament now as, if not in a worse pn^dkament than 
the Huq Mmistry during the time of Mr. (Casey’s pretlecaiiof-— John 
Herbert, B’or the same European support, tlie same dwindling majoritiei. 
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the tame tottering potiiton characterized both. Yet while the late Sir John 
Herbcart h#d thought it fair to “ditmist” Mr. Hucj, Mr. Casey n^arded it 
1 ^ Jutt to a^taim his tlippart of the Nazimuddin Mmistry. ^He should have 
manm that before the prorogation Oame into effect, there was a censure 
niotion that vefy ^ay in relation to another minister and a statement likii 
the one made by Mr. Casey in his message to the Speaker, prorogiung the 
sessiom-^ltogether uncalled for and only literally correct, would considerably 
weigh the chances against the ipotiotts. If he wanted to save further ris^ 
to TOO ministry or further ‘fatigue’ to the ministers he could have merely said 
so instead of loading the message with pronouncement on “delur majorities.*’ 
Hut one might be doing injustice unwillingly to Mr. Case>^ Whether he 
felt the Educational Bill unfair and required revision and whether he 
wanted to seek some re^^arations in the matter, and at the same time save 
the face of the ministry w as not clear and Remained to be seen in the course 
of lurthcr developments. 

*^he Bengal I^reinier’s (Sir Nazimuddin is quoted by the Tribune of Lahore 
in the leading article on 9-1-45) admissionls significant. He openly confessed 
at a meeting that ‘he was keeping himself in power by means which were not 
fair and had therefore to pay a heavy price for the support of the Europeans 
without which the present ministry could not exist for a day.* ” 

The situation created in Bengal by the European group becoming the 
makeweight *on all important proceedings, creates fresh interest as it w'cre, 
in the study of the progressive interest and of the progressive strength of the 
European element in the Indian Legislatures, from the l)eginning of the 20th 
century. Till t;he Minto-Morlcy Reforms -of 1009, the Europeans had but 
one seat in the Central (or Imperial) Lt'gislaiive Council. But under this 
Reforms Act, it had two scats one for the European Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay and another for Bengal; w'hile in the I^ovinciaL Councils, special 
interests such as tiiosc of Tea Planters in Assam and Madras were represent- 
(mI by Europeans. This continucHl up to the Reforms Act of 1919 the Mon- 
tagu^hclrnsford Reforms. Under thi.s Act, the European group w Inch by this 
time* develtipcd into a minority group got 12 seats in the Central Assembly 
and 46 seats in the Provincial Legislatiurc, 8 elected in the Upper (Central 
House) and 8 ekH?ted* in the Central Lower House and here, in addition 
one nominated representative of the European Cliamber of Commerce. When 
the Muddiman Committee was appointeil. the EuiH)pcan community demand- 
ed additional representatives to themselves as a business bcxly in the Central 
(Ijower Legislature). Neither the Muddiman Committee nor the Lothian 
Cominittct* on Franchise made any recommendations in this behalf. And 
the further progress is shown by the following talile.^ 


Representation of the European Element 
Ventral Lrghlaturr VroHncial Leginlaiurt 


I'criod 

Ppper 

House 

; Lower 
House 

Upper 

House 

1 l^>wfr 
House 

1 ToUl 

1 Uemarks 

iiontagti-C heltn^fortl 






1 

Act 1019 

Simon Commission 

8 

( ' 

9 

nil 

46 

48 

1 

! 

Sankar Nair Com- 

j 8 

; 12 to t4 

j 

; 6 

66 

B1 U83 

- only recom- 
i mends 

mittee 1980 
Government of^lndia 

' 5 I 

7 1 

; 20 ! 

1 ) 

' ^ 1 

"• 

80 

i recommends 

t 

Aol 1985 


14 to 15 i 

9 1 

1 66 i 

90 to 97 

i 


* Vide tioa^olhcial Edfopeaos in Indian Legislatioo by H. W. Mukherjee, li.A., 
Ph.I>. ML.A., in the Modem Rmiew, January 1944. 
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Thus out of 8T8 seAt« oceupiwi by non-offkt«iU» % iWA)ority of which 
$xe elected, the Emopean Community which form per cent, of the total 
populatmn of India got 58 seats working out a percentage of 6*5/ In thk 
air^ngnncnt, the feengal Legislative Assembly has fpt 80 igats'who always 
determines the winning side by operating as a msiceweighf. 

The Sind Tangle 

Sind politics became wholly liquid ever sibcc the outbreak of the war. 
The Ministry in -this small province changed more often than in any other 
province. Bunde Ali Khan. Htda\^tulla, Allah Bux, Hidayatulla*a second 
ministry ami his thiiti,- oh, what a succession of changes ouring a abort 

B rriod calling to mind the conditions in pre-war France, rather^ tlmn pre-war 
rit^n. The ghost of Allah Bux who was foully murdered on thet5thMav 
1948, was obviously hosrring oveSr the Sind Secretariat. Almo$t ahryuit 
taniKHisly, the Kevenue Mimsti’r (iardar had resigned. Tlie sutxicss of 
Khan llaliadur Maula Bux, a brother of the murdered Premier, in the aecond 
of two successive interim ele<*tions was followed by his inclusion in Sir Gulam 
Hussain liidayatulla\ Ministry as a measure designed to comliat Mr. Syed^s 
(Frrsidont the Sind IVn ineial Muslim I^*ague) op|K>sition to the Premter, 
While Mr. Jtnnah sev«*rel\' rejirimambd Mr. Syeii ft»r his opposition to the 
l^emwT t»f his own imrty whicli led to his defeat on theflmir of the Houiw- a 
defeat desjjite which the IVemier did not choose to resign, he was equally 
exacting towanls the FVemier who. <H>ntrary to the L«*ague |K>Hev oi mit 
allowing aeojilition intiustry w ith iioivl^cagiier Afuslimi. had taken Mania Bux 
who was not only a non licaguer but anii-I^*aguer and refuacd tq join the 
I^rague. Mr. Jinnah‘fi virtual demand for the removal of Mania Bux iHire 
fruit anti the premier resjgiu*<l ami reforrmnl his cabinet without Maula Bux 
and with a nominee of Mr. .Syed. In efTect, he went Ijack on his letter to 
Mania Bux declaring that he would not ask him to join the I^*aguc or resign 
the ministership and made it uj) with his whilom opjKment Mr. SycsI. Such 
were the trends of deriKHTalic polities in Sind. An unexfM*rted sequel to 
the ministerial imbroglio was the sudden release on the IHth March cicwie 
after Khan Salu*b Aldul (iafTar Khan’s release in the >iorth'\VeAt Frontier 
Pr>f>viiie<% of seven lea<ltng ('<»ngreMimen of Sind and the announremefii that 
the Provincial (iovernmenl recommended to the Central (iovernment, the 
relea^te of Shrec Jayaramdas Daulatrarn, ex TiiemtwT of tlie Wiirking Ciiiiw 
mittce. There was something noteworthy in this announcement for within 
less than a month pre\iously the very Home Mcmlar (Minitter) wh^aic 
signature to tbese releases (anrl n^nnirieiidattons) got them tlieir freidom, 
had said on tlie thnir of the Sind I.»cgislature in answer to »r» enquiry atxHit 
release of C<>figres.sriien. tliat they were rt^ponsibic for salndage and even 
for the Hur disorders ! 

N. W. Frontier Mlniitry ; 

The next Ministry to be formetl under the auspices of the League was 
that of the FronticT Province, It was uiuler the auspices of the League that 
iU formation was frankly undertaken not that it hid a majority, nor it had 
not, but that it was a sudden, perhaps, precipitate step taken by the I^ovin* 
ckil League and the presenting of a faii acrompH to the central committee. 
Dr. Khan Saheb wlw^ in spite of hk ardent and indefatigable |Yropagan4a 
in his province? n mai**d unarrested, challenged Sardar Aurangzcb Khan, 
(the League Ptemier) to measure strength in the Assembly with the 8 Con* 
gress members feiet|sed. He deelaitd that of the total stmigth of forty«two 
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twenty^thrce were on the Congress side including the eight in prison. But 
this sort of challenge waii obviously fruitless because the Jbritish Government 
and the League were prepared to run the state so long as the eight in prison 
remained behind the Imrs. Indeed the poor strate^ of the Opponents of 
the Congress was tliat they eml>arked upon this adventure only after their 
opponents had bec-n kKiked up. 

To form a ministry in the Frontier Province, the collaboration of three 
parties became necessary — tlv* Muslim League, the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
the Sikhs. The first was the predojn inant party, the second under the 
leadership of Rai Hahdur Mehercliand Khanna — a delegate to the Pacific 
Conference who had just returned from his tour, sUkkI out against all parti* 
cipation. The third w'as occupying a doii!>tfijI position. Of the three Sikh 
membi‘rs, one died, one was a kaitar Congressman w ho would not U>uch the 
ministry with a pair of tongs and the third was the memlMT who ultimatclv 
he<!ame a minister with a tale to tell. Befi>re we study the story in detail, 
we shall advert to some interesting points in this conn(*ction. It is worth- 
W'hilc re<‘alling here an event referred to by Sir Purushottamdas Thakordas 
as a member in the Indian Unity Group. He recalled a statement to the 
work done by its representatives at the Round Table Conference. He 
and his colleagues had said then that they would like to state their bitter 
experience that comnmnalism did the greatest disservice to India's cause 
and appedhKl to all concernt d for a sincere effort even at tins hour to get 
thes<i aiineulties out of India's way. He quoted Mr. IIcrlnTt Edwards’ 
^•rnark published in 1850 that the blrKKU<-ss conquest of the wild valley of 
Bannu was iv'complished not by shot of shell, but simply by balancing two 
races and two ere<‘ds. For bar of a Sikli arrny, the Muhompdan trilM-s, at 
the instance of Mr. Edwards, had lev'ellti:! *100 forts to tlie ground which 
constituted th<* strength of tlu'ir country and at the Indding of the same 
Mr. Edw'imis, the Sikhs construebxl a fortress for the Crown. Thus was the 
vudley, and for the matter of that, the whole of India, subjugatc*tl. 

The st'cond point is that commenting on tlie present Parliamentary 
developments, I>r. Klian Saheb, Kx-IVernicr said in a statement to the lYess 
on 15-3-45 : 

''In order to clear the present atmosphere and let the public know^ 
the real truth about the present Parliamentary develapments in 
• the N.VV.F.P, I am forced to make this statement, 1 #m told 
tliat the House at present has been taken by the Governor as 
constituted of i2 rnemlH^rs. Now out of those 42, 21 belong to the 
Congress Parly of whom 8 are in jail. Apart from these 21 members, 
there arc other members of the House who have nothing to 
do with Sardar Aurangzel) Khan's party and who, I am sur<% will 
speak for themselves. Ilut not biking into consideration anybody else 
except his own party how can Sardar Aurangxeb Khan prixiuce 
a majority in the present House?” 

In the middle of May 1044 an outline was available of the pact reached 
between the Sikhs and Sardar Aurangzeb Khan, w’ho had undertaken to form 
a Ministry. It ivS intert^siing to note that the preliminary conversations 
leading to the present naiove originated in Peshawar, progressed in Delhi 
and ftiic^fied in Amritsar — headquarters of the Akali organisation. Sardar 
Ajit Singh, a prosjiective minister, holds one of the three' Sikh seats in 
the Flfontier Assembly ; another seat is retained by the Congress Party ; 
the third is vacant. Thus on paper, there is not much sanction behij^ 
Sardar Ajit Singh, but as the deal was negotiated, or at least sanctioned 
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by Haiitor Tara Smgh. the leader, he wtmld Imve the inofid KUj>jH>rt <»f the 
Sikh csommunity |||^iar|re. The understanding; l>ctwet*n Smiar Aiu*an|r^U 
Khan and Sardar Ajit Sin^h is akin to the Sikanclar-fialtle% Sin^jh Ihietfin 
the Ihinjab, whereby the Sikhs were assured of certain ri|;hts for piMinotinjj 
their communal and cultural weU*l>ein|;, Those points winch t^mld not l>e 
settled at Peshawar or Amritsar had Iwren left for arbitnition by Mr. Jinimh. 

On May I8th, Ilis Exeelieney the Cii>vernor of the \.\V, K.P, n eeivetl 
Sardar Auranijxeb Khan and informed him that “ with u view to his Ini nj; able 
to revoke the proclamation under St'ction 03, liis Kxc'cHenev w'<ntid wchHune 
his {Auran| 37 X‘i) Khan’s) assistanot* in Torminj^ a rniiustry/* 

An amusinji; setpicl to the formation of the Krontier Ministry was the 
mutual taunts and rt^enmirmlion that followcfl it. While Sfinlar Ajit Stn^h 
was sayinji? that he wi>uld abide by the opinion of the Jsikh Pantli, his name 
^ w as sent up on the IHth May (riK^inn^) after a consultation the pnndous 
^ ni£;ht tK^twwn («nani Shcr Snijtfh anti Aunin*//eb Khan ; IVira Singh and tlie 
Guani genexal by muI together. Hut Master Tam Singh deplorcii on the 20th 
the ttc^’eptaiu't' of ininiNtry In* Sardar Ajit Singh aial put it down virtually 
to Sjt. i^varkar’s telegram dated loth May Xo Inin {Tara Singh) whieh says : 

‘‘Wlierever a I^'iigue Mmistrv is ineMtalih' and llmdu Sikh inter- 
ests will la* servfsl Ix tter l>y joining it than otherwise, Hindus and 
Sikhs should join and transf«»rm it into a eoahtion nunistrv/* 

I(. H. Meherehaiai Khannatleploreil Masttx’ruraSingirsstateinent <»f the 
goth as l>emg ineonsistent w ith the liapiiemngof the l*ith. Master Tara Singh 
rt'pudiat^d the charge vehenn ntly luid denied hi‘ hail suul or ilpiie luiy tiling 
to encourage <»r agne <<» Sardar Ajit Singh’s uce»‘f»tanet‘ of Ministry, One 
jxiint, Iviweser. beenine clear, naruel\ . that there wasu bargain attem|detl by 
Ajit Singh w ith Dr. Khan Safieh that he wsnild not jom the Aurang/eb Khan*H 
ministry if the vSikh eonuminity was pisvmis<'<i place in the Frontier (ojvern*^ 
ment when next the ( ongress shouhl form the ministry. And no answer in 
the atTirmative f(»rtlH*oming, the gallant .Sardar joirusl hands with the lycague 
Ministry ajiparently on the iM'lief that a bird m the the hand is worth halOn 
hush. Master lara Singh in tin* course of a statement to the Press on 
May 27 th. said ; • 

'^Slirdar Ajit Singh ar*eepted mitudership m the N.W.F.P. on his 
owii, ratjHinsihihtv against mv ad x ice but 1 still have faith in his Inma 

fiiksr 

The cofllliict of the Sikh mister gave lunhrage to the younger w^ction 
df tbl^ community. They found fwimrthmg rotten in the Akah Muslim 
union which was dfxply susm-cUxl by tlu'iii. 'fhe younger generation wan 
in revndt and the fK>iicy of tne Akalts csxijKxaling with the Muslim f^^agiic 
against the wishes f>f Nationahst India wuis eondemnetl and c^msidcred mt 
a “stab in the l>ack of National forces** by the Executive of the Alb India 
Sikh Young Men’s Assoc*miion at its meeting held in lU ofTier undisr the 
presidentship of Dr. Kirpal Singh in Amnstar on IHth May. 

The installation of the new Ministry' was followed by the holding of new 
clefCtions for the six vacant neats, -a Muslim, 2 Hindu and 1 Sikh. Dr. Khan 
Sahch, the Kx-I^mier (Congress) threw out a ehaUgngc or shall we say pickntl 
up the gauntlet thrown out by the new l^remux and the Frontier Provtneial 
Congross Committee deckled to contest the seats on briialf of the i^ongfcsii. 
Hai&ahadmMchi !ch& d Kiumna oflered U> wcirk in close milalioration wSkb 
the Ccrtfigms and accsmlingly refrain from running candidates on behalf erf 
the Uinm Maha Sairfia of widch he was the leader iu the Fravtnee, Amemgst 
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the five Congrt^^ can4i4stes chosen were three detenus some of whom were 
prevented from siginng the nomirmtion paper by thi^ Jail authorities on 
the ostensible ground that detenas were not allowed to have communication 
with people outside except on family affairs. But better sense jfmvailed in 
the counsels of the Ministry and the nomination papers were duly passed. 

Why of all jKiople, the Akalis showed a cliange of attitude towards minis- 
try-fcjormation emphasising oflices and so elTccting a climb down from the 
higher pc^dcstal oi nationalism to the lower planes of communalism^ is a 
mystery that passed all understanding. Had they not a name to conjure 
with, a reputation to lose ? Who cbuld forget the brave deeds associated 
with their name and achievement, tlie suffering they had endured at Guruka- 
bagh, the price they had paid in the Nana Khana tragedy, the arduous 
struggle they had f^ced l>eforc they built up their organization on •their 
broken bones and lacerated flesh? Whe^ could forget the sense of fcUow'ship ^ 
with the Hindus and the Muslims which the .\kali.s had all along exhibited 
in the national struggle from the days of the Khila})hat Movement of 1921, 
through the dark times of the Simon Boycott, and the bursting upheaval 
of the Salt Satya^^aha ( 1930-31 )? Was not Master Tara Singh 
a prisoner along with his 30,000 fellow-sufftrers in 1980, that year 
and then a memlKr of the National Flag C'omrnittee ap|K)inted at 
the Karachi Congress ? W hen the colours of the Tri Colour Flag w'ere 
reinterpreted as signifying no longer Hiridu (rtxl), Muslim (green), and 
others (whitc)^ -but the ideals of purity (white), prosperity (green) and aus- 
terity (saffron), he gave the wannest support to the change, a change for 

which tlu* Si);hs had indeiKi been asking since the Lahore Session in 1929 (may 
be, then with a communal outl(H)k in common with Hindus and Muslims. 
Had not the Sikhs maintained all along that they oppos(xi communal rc- 
presentatioji but, that if the Muslims had it - tlu v tr>o should have it, — and 
in this view Imd they not opf>oscd liamsay Mi\cIX>nald’s ('ominunal deci- 
sion -wrongly known as the Communal Award ttK)th and nail, with no 
dubiety such as was impuU^d (though wrongly) to the plmiseolog^* of the 
Congress w hich neither supported nor opposed the “award * ? 11^ a de- 

c>ade of persistence l>y the British converted as was indeed hoped for by 
them, — even the Akalis to the cult of t^mimunalism that they should now 
count their gains on a communal basis? How would even four high placed 
jobs advance the interests of the Sikh Community as nationalism pure and 
undefilcd would, or as rnukammil azadi could ? The Akalis had iall along 
plumped for full freedom and in that view and w ith that object, joined the 
Congress in their thousands, controlled the Punjab lh*ov'incial Congress Coni- 
inittee, fought the elections shoulder to shoulder with Congress candidates 
in the General Elections of 1937, on the basis of '‘Congress with Akali Ticket’* 
for their rerserved seats. Then came a change in 1041, due as Master Tara 
Singh stated, to his personal differences with the IVesident of the A.LC.C. which 
led to his severance of his connection individually with the Congress, after • 
he had suffered imprisonment in 1980 and exteriiment from Lahore in 1987. 
After all these achievements in which the Akalis showed courage, sacrifice 
and imagination, that the Panth should have lent support to Sardar Ajit 
Singh’s ministership under Gyani Kartarsingh’s leadership which Master 
Tara Sinj^h swears he disixiuntenanced from t^e outset, was a real tragedy. 

It will be remembc'rf^d that in the North West Frontier Province after 
the advent of the Aurangreb Khan Ministry a number of bye-clecGons to the 
Legislature were held and of them one was in respect to the vacancy created 
by the death of a Sikh member of the A^^mibly. Fen* inscrutable reasems 
thia bye*eIection was not held aU witK those of the Hindu and Muslim seaU^ 
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Thottirh publkly no reasons were s^tJkted* yet iniih eouki i>e gties^t^edrendily 
eitouirh nv reast>n. It iurnetl out tlmt. »t the clerthm wm 

hekl on the 25thJ>Wuar\% 1044, with the son of the cit?eease«i member as 
tJie ministenal anHiidate aiul like Major Shaukat Ilyat Khan of the Punjabi 
Mm of the late Sir Sikandcr, the youn^ Sikh had to tie broujrht on the 
Itejjister anew. Then^ was much eanvnssinjj to mh* whether iifTairs eimM tie 
sMn<a>themHl by a candidate lixisi up who ini|rht In* aijreeable to the 

Sikh and the C'onj:3'<^ cindes but no aj;rt*t'fne!it was rc*achtai and to make a 
lon^ story short, the tVmifress Sikh eamiidate defeatfxi his rival the ministe- 
rial {Ajit Sinj»h's) eandidate by HI votrs. The e\cnt was far reaehiiifr ii» ita 
e<m>e<]uene<^. Theix^ was aiietnand that Simbir Ajit Sinjfli. the Sikh ininister 
of the Aiminjr/*el> Khan Ministry shmild and he replte<l by saying that 

hi' ^ouUi tlo VO if it was made elf'ar to him that he lost the isintkleni'f' of his 
ismimuinty. While this was si», the news was slaldenly flashtxl that 
Master Tara Singh vvho had taken a lemlmg in the Sikh rcr, (V»ngix*»» 

eimtrov e'rsy on tlie side of the ft^rim r. riv»igmHi his IV<\skienlship of the Guru* 
ilwar ( oiiiiiiittee and tlie Akali Sironmin Dal ni answer to the detnand tliat 
he ha<l In'eii tiK) long in olllct', to whieh were addi'tl navons of health. 

Idle no isfmhd^ou't' motum against the Aurang/eli Khan Ministry waa 
earrii'ii in the FV»ntH r Avsrnibly ini Mar<'h 12. ln45, by 2i votes to IH. 

The month of March witnessed a notable ehange in (’<Migrrs» |H»liey in 
India for the tirst tune. The defeat of IVeinier Auranga/eb KlianV nunijtirv 
led to lh«' only result e<institutionally s|M'aking whieh isaihl follow* sucK 
defeats. Th<* (o»\<Tnor had to M*n<l for Ihr. Khan Saheh, the former l‘ongrcini 
Premier of the IVovinee, whose inution of laoeontidenee letl to the fall of 
the ininonty ministry of Aurangzeb Khan. l>r. Khan Saheb was fully pre- 
pan'll for the *sitimtion he hiftis<-lf had created. An enilmssy had 
Se Vagram earluT ayd returned to Khan Saheh with a letter from (ouidhi, 
the contents of whieh could easily Ih‘ gmssisl. (ilandhi had just iM'gun to 
formulate a new |>oliey in lexiving ihiiijijs to local initmtive. And iw 
l>r. Khan Saheb n \eaje<l in an interview after he luul taken olHec on tiic 
10th Mar<h. he acted mi the desire €)f the |H'ople f)f his )>rovinee who jtitid 
"serve the ja-ople and that is your onlv4luty’\ I’hat was n'portcdto be tlic 
jHiiiey formiilaled by (oindhi for the Frontier Province •anti that explained 
the aeljoii of tht‘ I'ongrevs Party whieh otlu rwive seerneti to be a departure 
fn»ni the aiblndia ]>ohey of the Congress pursued sinee (k‘tf*lK*r, 10Ht> sixiti 
after the outbreak of the war when tiie rniniHtrifm in H provinrcit tendered 
their resignations. The first act of the mw riiinistry was the release of 
Khan Al»dul GafTar Klian who was arrested on 20 10 '42 and Bother notaldr 
C'ongn*^ssmen and 22 other detenus imdudiiig I M.L.A.s. one of w hom AtauHa 
Sahel) walkf'fl vtraiglit from the jad to the S<eretariat to Iw* swf»rii in the 
Fxiueat ion M in ister. 

There was something remarkable in Aurang/eb Khan's statement tliat 
it dal not matt«T whether it was th** I>eagne Ministry or the C ongress Ministry 
so long as if was a fx^pular ministry as against S<'<‘tion 03. In mljudging the 
value of tins statement, one may usefully remernlH r Mr. Jinnah‘» call, on the 
resignata»n of (Vingress Mintstr]<*ft, for the celebration of the Day of Delivef- 
anc<* <»n Noveml>er 22 11*311. Here eome# then in t*s>ntrast U» Mr. Jinimh’s 
4 Ty for deliveranw. the endonictnent cd a kaUar iica^ui-r of a Forign*** Miiuslry 
oiM?c again ! 

The advent of C>mgre«ji to power in the N. VV. F. IVovinee gave birth b* 
variegated react ions u the general public. One question that iifiranf Up 
readily aod naturally lu the pubite mind was whether the ‘*gcKKF* example 
<rf N. W* F. Province would be followed in other Congreaa pistvineea* a qoea* 
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tion which receives strcn|i^h from the ultimatum given by Gopinaih Bardoloi^ 
Kx-Fremier and Rohini Kanta to Sir Md. Saadulla, the Premier of Assam 
which was readily accepte<l by the* latter. Thin^ to shape themselves 

aright on the eve of the release of the members of the Congress Working 
C>>rnfriitU:e on 15*6-^45. 

The Punjab Ministry 

Hie sudden and dfH‘[>Iy lamented demise of Sir Sikandar had created a 
new situation in the Punjab, lie luid Iwen steering clear of the Muslim 
league and the Hindu Muha Sabha ; and by his personal }K>puLu*ity and 
by the tactful concessions in his views, he was maintaining an even kick At 
the same time he a<lvoeate<l a seheme of division of India into 7X>nes. His 
death eTeuted a void into which Khi/ar Hyat Khan stcppi^d in. Then 
there cx’eurre<i a lug of war lKdw(‘erj (he Ja^ague foret .s and the forces of the 
Unionist Party. On the i>ne hand Mr. Jirinah was rejiremanding the Punjab 
Ministry f>ublicly that tliey were not true to the League. He could not 
allow the Chief Mini.st<T who was a Ix^aguer to form his ministry unless he 
undertook to maintain Ix^uguc traditions and L<‘ague atmosphere and gave 
three months for trial so that the ministry might make up. On the other, 
the Hindu elemi'uts of the ministry deeply resente<l the foisting of this new 
idea of loyalty to the League on the old understanding Ik*! ween them and 
their late leader Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan. 

As the proec^ss of ministry-formation and reformations was going on in 
one provi!\ee after another, ulTairs in the l^iinjab met witli a small e(»nvulsioii 
which was important not .?r‘but ns throw ing light on the general solution. 
Wht^n Mr. Jinnuh made his triumphal entry into Lahore and qther places in 
the Punjab, he t(M»k care to see that the Punjal) Ministry would j^rove to Im‘ 
a real League Miuistry. Col. K!ii/ar Hyat Khan was gKen three months' 
time to efVecd tin* mcessary ehange of tom* and temjxr. Sir ( hhotu Ham. 
however, revolted against the idea of calling the Punjal) Ministry a League 
Mipistry and threatem*d to withdraw his supjx>rt whic h was a big factor indcod 
if the coalition ministry of Sir Sikandar 's creation turmd into a Ix*ague 
Ministry. Col, Khi/ar found himself between the d<*vil and tlie deep sea. 
In the meantime, Miijor Shaukat Hyat Khan, MinistcT of P. W. I), and son 
of Sir Sikandar, made a sp<*eeh in which he avowed liis undivided I (ha ^a( 
(allegiance) to the Quaid-e-A/an\ and also expresscHl his unwavering 
aclht^renee to tlie terms of Sikandar* Jinnah Pact which provided for a I ni- 
onist Coalition Ministry and said that this pact formed the main background 
of his recH^ni spc'cehes, which, he pointed out, had Ikh'U misinterpreted. 

This statemc'nt of the; Major liad its imnuxliatc reac tion in that a Khan 
Hahadur member of the League Executive called upon tlie Punjab Ministry 
to dcTlarc* its undivided alh'giant'c to the League, 

Let us summarize this somewhat confusing st'ries of evenU. Jinnah 
gives an ultimatum of three months to the new Punjab Ministry to In^have. 
CoK Khizar Hyat Khan promises to rectify matters shortly. IVesently, however. 
Major Shaukat Hyat Khan, the eldest son of Sir Sikandar, Minister for 
P, W. I), finds himself lust lK*tw<*en the liovering spirit of his father watching 
his new activities as a ministering angel and the ghost of Jinnah appearing 
before him by day in his thoughts and by night in his dream. He makes 
almost hia first public siXH'ch deprecating communalism. He is at once 
puHed up and he says next that he will do anythingtocarry out Mr. Jinnah 's 
wishes. This pacified Jinnah but irritated Sir Chhotu Ram. Then the young 
Majc»r is again pulled up and he makes a third speech to the effect that what- 
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r^vtr luf lias he imik it^ would ^ iiiterjjretcd by pe<iplc m beuii; subject 
to the basal Imiitation iiiijKjst^d by tlie Jinnah*Sikaudar iWt. This imiates 
Jitinah aiai hr comes out with the folh>win|t statement ; 

** Tliere is not the slightest doubt ttwil immediately after the 
Sikandar Jiiinah Pact the I’nionist Party in the Punjab a as no mere, 
ruder that Pact> a Muslim league Party was to be esialihshed in the 
Punjab Assiunbly and that {uu-ty was subiWteii to Uie ci>n(nd and sujx'r- 
visum oC Xhv Alblrulia Muslim league ium<he Pro\ ineial Muslim I^ajfue. 
Mahk Khr/ar H>at Khan has fonuctl a Muslim League Pjirt;y/^ 

As Jinnah wm thus claiming for the league, the ministruvs in India 
minus that in Orissa, on July *iU, the Muslim lA'ague and Ministriefi was 
the subject of n «|ii(^stion in the Htmse «»f C'oinrnons whiyi Mr. lh>bbie (I#filKHir) 
asktxl which of the Provineial C«ovcrnmriits rc'pn'seiiti'd n <xmlition of juirties 
or grt>ups ; how main wer«' foruicHl exeUisnch by Muslim r^^ague tnemliers 
or uiuliT its leadership ; what projurtnui of these Ministers W'cre rtwnt 
atlheients of the Muslim I^*agiie or other |K>htiettl grtmj»s whom they claimed 
to represent and how* many had met the Assembly tsiiKHrmnl and sought 
or rcceiViMl any evpressum of tHinlidenee. 

Mr. Amerv's reply was : 

“ All the Ministries m the six provinces wherein normal iiimstilution 
IS functioning are l>as<Hl on eoalitums of parties and interests. Five 
of them liTf' head<sl by Ministrrs who Indong to the Muslim league. 
Kxccpl in Smd. when* two Ministers jAiiitHl the league* last autumn. 
I am iiot^ aware that any of the Muslim Mimstt*rs have only recently 
joined the League. 1 have no information that a vote of eonlidener 
has Ik'cu withJield fnmi any of thf*se Ministru*s. The rtvently forimxl 
Ministr\ lit the North-West Fritnlier Pros nice has yet to meet the lx*- 
gisiaturc ’ /fru/cr. 

This statement gave a handle fti ^fr. Saxarkar who ftmnd in Mr. Anit''ry 
a sHMttjr that j>rot«-i f<d him fnmi the <lmrgcs that he was by his jHtliey iiJi 
the Presidt'iit of the Hindu ^laha Sabhu. assisting tin* lycague Ministriei». 
llie d<'<diiration that lu ithi r he n*»r the I/<*agui* was a jMirty t<» what is known 
as tlu* Jmnah Sikandar Pm t and that the I'nionist Party was dead# w^af 
nouie In Jinnah at a three-luau' eonfereiM*e hcl«l by him on March with 
Muslim nu*irda*rs of the Punjab Assembly, inelutbng some mrtnlMTs wht» wen* 
Sitting on the ()p|K*sition Itemhes. 

The Sikandar- Jinnah I*aet liiul a hist<iry of its own aiul like all historical 
exrnts, had witnessetl its own vunssitudes of b^rtune. Th<^ issue raise<l by 
Mr. Jinnah was whether the Fniornht Party <‘onlinued to exist after StT 
Sikandcr luui signed the Pa<'t. Whntexer might Ik* the < lauii of the I’moriixi 
Party or the et>nl<‘ntion of the I.^agiic, the fact was irrebuttalde tlml m tbe 
very Pa<*t itself, the csintmued existence of the I'monist Parly wan fully and 
exprt-ssly r(*eognir<*d and reiterated. Hut one fact isaiid ru»t Iw* igruircdt- 
tluit scs'tu^n of the I'liioiust Party, uarnely the Muslim la'ction thf*reof - 
<»wcd ami retub^ed dual allcgiaiioc- -one to the Party and the other to the 
League. At the same time it rnuii.f hr |u!rcrivtd tjiat the spluix^x of mfluencr 
and aiithoriiy were dtstinci. Sir Stkaiider was to pay he<d to the Miciitii 
of the Lraguean alMndia maitem while in mattei^ provuicial Ik* wm to keep 
his own oourml am^ owid no aUegianec to the League. It wax a cEfW 
demarcation of jurlsdwrtk>ni and authority of the UnHmtxi Party and the 
League and left no doubt whatever. 
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Mr. Jinnah^s plans to reorganize the Punjab Ministry, at any rate to 
commit the Khizar Hy at Klian Ministry to the strict Muslim League cult, 
virtually failed despite the s|K^etacular appearance of the Premier on the 
Muslim I-eague platform in supfK>rt of Pakistan for the first time. It was 
obvious that the strength of Muslim opinion in the Punjab lA‘gislaturc stood 
four square against the diss<»lution of the Unionist Piurty and having any 
truck with Sir Chhotu Ham and others of his pcrsuation — and this, despite the 
minimum demand(*d by Mr. Jinnah that the name or d<‘nomination of the 
ministry be clianged from ifnionist to Muslim league. Sir Sikandcr had 
already laid down the principles of •co-o}>cration with Mr. Jinnah. Like a 
reed before a mighty ilo<xl, all that one ha.s to do is to Ix od before the wave 
and rise aft<*r its rfX'cssion. In fact, the flood never ventured to enter the 
Punjab during Sir Sikander’s time and that it chose to enter now a year 
after his death, did not alter the sfratgcy of the reed and did not create any 
new results. 

True to his tlireat Mr. Jinnah arrived duly in Lahore after the lapse of 
three months on the 20th April. He was greeUxi with a manifesto signed by 
influential Sikh Sardars detaining to have any part or lot in a Government 
that sailed under tlic colours of the Muslim I^'aguc though doubtless as a 
coalition. And shortly l>efore there w'as a vast conferenee of Jats — Hindu. 
Muslim and Sikh who swore once again their loyalty to Sir C hhotu Ram ; and 
the President, a Khan Bahadur declanxl that he was a Jat first and a Muslim 
next. At this composite conference, the title of Uahb<ir-i-Azam was conferred 
upon Sir Chhotu Ram. 

At this point, it may not he a digression to go into the composition of th<* 
population of the Punjab and the secret of t he origin, rise and sueeess of th(‘ 
tbjinjab Unionist Party. It may not l>e widely known tluit the Jats ore to 
be found amongst the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. There fO'c certain areas 
in the Punjab, U. P. and Delhi where the Jats constitute the predominant 
section of the people. IikUhxI, there was a serious profiosal in 1928 to con- 
stitute a sepivrate province called the Jat IVovinec, composed of the Herina 
Division of the Punjab, (Arnbala Division) and the Proviiu'c of Delhi and the 
Meerut Division of the U. P. The Sikhs are largely, very largely, eonve^rts 
from the Jats to thesSikh faith. An equally vast percentage of the Muslims 
in the aforesaid areas are Jats by race. The Hindu Jats >vould l>e fiO 
million, the Muslim Jats as many and even more while the Sikhs would be 
«bout— making an aggregate of ovt^r a erorc and half of population. In 1928. 
there w'as a conference held in Delhi of which the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was a retircxl District and Sessions Judge, Md. Hoosain, and Sir 
Chhotu Ram was the President. Hestvhd the Provinet* a Jat IVovince and 


the contecncc passexi a rt'solution on the lines indicated by Mr. Asaf Ali 
who had w^orkeni out the scheme and presen te<l it to Mian Sir Fa/.le Hot)sain. 
who in rtqily spoke nicely alK>ut it but said ‘ not just now.' Sir Fazle 
Hoosain was a statesmen of a rare type who is not born every day. He saw 
the colour of things to come. He knew how {>owerful was the Jat sentiment 
which easily outlined the biases of religion and jirovince. He accordingly 
built up an orgauiziition o|)en to Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs and built it 
up into a political party. Sir Sikandar inhcriteil it and develo|^ it. 
Col. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, SirSikandar’s successor found in Sir tSlhotu 
Ram a firm supporter of t\xc Union and a natural leader of the eommunity. 
The party^so built up was in every sense a [wlitical party and that is the 
patty erected on foundations well and truly laid, and raised on walls broad* 
Dased and high and strong, which the Quaid-e-Azain sought to demolish. 
For Uie second time the latter went to Lahore. He had firm faith in his own 
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capfteity to destroy ami rebuild aiwl if timt I'oukl iidl lie done, he wanted tlie 
Banie of the party to be chafi|^tl a$ people would chancre the name of a house 
purchased or the name of a town conquered, I'hat would dtnihtJess be 
possibie if the tenants too were ehaiij^ as the master l\ad ehanjjed. But 
if the same parents and the same children should cH>ntiaue to inhabit tlic 
area, the sentiment of young and oki alike, of women and men e<|uaUy, wouki 
revolt against the cliange of name. The dispute was Neciningly trivial bqt 
in reality fundamental. Should the jHover liehiud the tlmme Ik' a religious 
power c«r a racial force? Th re would be but* one answer to the question 
and that was the answer I he \ icer»)y gave when he lavisluxl his enommirus 
on the Punjab (itiverninent fur its ismtinued and unqualiiu'd suect'ss, and 
tiiat t<K> was the answer given liy Sir Ik-Ttraml (ilanev, the (toveriuir of the 
Punjab when he ealled on the Punjab to rally nmml the Imnner of the Ihnnnier 
and strengthen his hands. • 

The conquest of one country 1)\ another is after all a coinparattveh 
trivial matter. The serious and strenuous prmn^s is the eojupiest of the 
jKHipic. The fiirnier is a military e\ent. the latter is a ps\ ehologu'al proci*s«. 
The one is pliv'sieal victory, the other is a moral triumph. In this view, 
Mr. Jirinah's long narration of events shows how he had taken seven yews 
like the Patriarch of old to (Kinquer this Punjah bride. Hut he only iHinqiiertKl 
her, he could not win her. It was to win her that he had paid his \ isit to 
I,iihorc in the mcnith end. Hr eajoUHl her ami i^iaved her in east ofT the <»U1 
loxalty to her dead l-ord and lawful s|K>UHe Sir Sikand ir Hyat KJian. He 
hml iK'cn deml over a Vf or and it was lime she changed her foyalties, forgot 
her old alTt^etions m which he (Hr. ^innah) >\as only her lover not her lord. 
Now' came the tune, the opjw>rtunity, the iircessily lor lier to shift her afTec 
tions to the m*w i hief and iiurtve him not a vhjvivv h»\er to takt' her b> all- 
India eim inas and sj^uting, i nt^Ttummcnts and parties, Jauhtini^ and Japhats, 
hut to regard him as the hawfnl Lord and master, tlie welhwed<h*il sjHmse. 

H ere arose the real ddheultv. One hue mormng. true, some seventy- two 
forms hml in-en IjIUhI and people were content to t ail thenisi-hes Leaguers. 
Hut that was not t raHigh, “ '1‘mies had i hanged. Old leiwlers hatl fuisscil 
away. Fttrmer '^InhlMileths hteame out <►! tiate. Ont' time denomtttafions 
were n««w anat hnunsm. tht’ Lmttnist Partx %xas de.'ul ^as a <lo<lo, dtuul as 
a niiit, >ea, deatl as Queen Anm . 'rin onler of the <lay was that c»f th(* 

l.,<»ague. He langiiers in naun^ ami realilv, in let ter and spirit, in phtlge and 
pmeliee.’' That was Mr. Jmnah s tlentaitd ami that was imt eoneetieth 
lAduekdy the death t>t tin Premier s futle r mtt rvem <l at the [>s\ tdiologieal 
Miomt*nt. Obstinately tiid Sir C hhotu Hum stand four stpiare against th** 
hhiwing winds td the Muslim l^t agm*. Sensibly, the Sikh Ministers claimed 
no conmK’tiitn with the I immist Part). Wisrlv, duf fht^ Hurijans (»fTrr to 
supjKtrt the 14.4’aguers, h\ ri<*t iV»rm a new mmistrv ? If ( oh Khi/iir 

H vat Khan's colour came and went la txxren thefdd and I lie new, lad ween the 
UiiioMivt i*arty and the L<*ague, In'tweeii Sir ( lihotu Ham and Mr, Jmnah* 
l>eiwe<m lip sen tec hi Pakistan on a puhhe platform ami heart service to 
Hindustan in the S<'cretanat Chamlw^r. then esen he might not la' indtstH'te 
tumble to the Punjah. Tberi' was the worthy son of a Wiftthy father. True, 
the father hjul not given his whole hearted lovalt\ to him (Mr. Jtnrmh) 
but the yming Maji»r might l)e taken while yet the piaslicily of youth was 
receptive to ideas and influenctai- True, Hindu fliernlKrs might refilaee the 
Jats and non-«ommiital ministens, and Savarkar could lx* dejxfided on for 
co-operation in all m only a limdu or two were taken on to the 

Ministry. And the liarijam find wan truly a Treaiuire trove long lying 
buried undar the deliris of society thrtnigh the folly of the past generation* 
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With thoughts running on Hom<‘ such lines, Jinnuh flung his parthian shot 
while returning from Ivahorc? to Delhi. But he coucht^i his thoughts, his 
agtiaitoii, liis resol\ c% his sue<*# sses ancl failures, his hopes and plans in 
minaU»ry terms and ven in fulminat ing language. He had coaxed and cajoled 
the Punjab bride long emuigh and In Hcmkl have no more nonsense. He 
would now eoer<*e her and that meant either that she should be broken 
iq or he must break hims«‘lf. With such thoughts uppcTuiost in his mind, 
he gave the ultimatum to the Punjab Ministry and Punjab Legislature that 
they nhoiild make uj) their nfind fast by the time he sliould be returning to 
Lahore (on the tiOtli A|>ril). • 

Mr. Jinnah's scH‘ond visit to Lahore was haraided with that Ijeat of drums 
and blare <>( trumpets which pn^eedes and later fM»e<)mpani<*« the storming 
of a citadel. Like Hitler avowing that lu* wanted to seize Stalingrad*and 
would do it but failed* in the end, Mr. Jiiyiah swore that he would storm and 
Hei'/e the Unionist Party of the Punjab and bn^ak it once and for ever but 
the strategy of l^t. Col. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, the General in charge of 
the citadel, not given to unnecessary talk but always Ixmt on action, foiled 
the attempts of the o[)ponent and ke[it the Fort of Lahore untouched. The 
fact was that ho had right on his side and he who has the right has the strength 
of a giant and can eivsily fight a legion. The situation in the Punjab could 
easily studied in r<‘laiion to the/ M‘verHi issues which are implicit therein. 

(1) Was the Unionist Party right in adhering to the ticket on w hich its 

membt^rs had fought and won in the elections of 'Hie question can be 

answered only in one way - i.e. in the aftirmative, if some or even all the 
Muslim rnemliers later join(‘d the Muslim League, they could not throw away 
the obligations arising from the lawful wedlock. A muthn wife can never 
override the claims of the nikka wife and her progeny. 

(2) What then are the new' obligations incurred by and binding upon 
these Muslim gentlemen as members of the League olniously the same as 
existed and operated in the case of the late Sir Sikandar H}at Khan under 
the Sikandar-Jinnah Pact? 

(fj) Was such a pact still in fon^e ? Yes, so long as the elections of 
1087 did not give jilace to fresh elections under a fresh manifesto. Then it 
w'ould be time, if ever, to get over the Unionist Party. 

(4) How did Captain Sliaukat Hyat seek and obtain his election to 
the Punjab Legislative Assembly ? Virtually on a joint ticked of the Unionist 
Party and the League or on the Muslim League ticket under the Sikandar- 
Jinnah pact,” as the League had already enliste^l the Muslim members of the 
Unionist Party as inemfcK rs of its own. Col. Khimr Hyat Khan disclosttd 
the truth of joint auspiec^s and also that Mr. Jinriah issued no statement 
lending his sup|K>rt to Major Shaukat under such eireiirnstances. 

(5) Was the Lt.-Col. honoiuing his ]dedges to his eol leagues; in refusing 
to change his party’s name into the Muslim League Coalition Party? Yes, 
there were pledges, w^hich he w-as in honour lx>und to resjicct unless he chose, 
to resign, break himself and his Muslim colleagues loose from the Umonist 
Party and realign their jKKsition under the canopy of the Musluorl&ei^ 
This is what Mr. Jinnah should have demanded!, ^mehow he fis0siit^y 
of it perhaps because it involved commitments w^hich he (the Cofooi^) Was 
not prepared for — the sanle that tJie three non-Muslim Ministers had hiked 
for and whw'h ht evaded, namely, (r) the formation of a Muslim Lea^e 
Coalition Ministry as a part of an all-India understanding, (i») the abandoning 
idea of Pakistan for the pexiod of the war, the geogn^>hical boundaries, the 
principles they arc based uj||6n and its political and constitutional implica- 
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tiofis being fully explsuned and (Ui) the League wUl give uiietindiUunal 
support to all war effort. 

And thesie |K>tnU were not sati^faeU»riiy amwereil m the i\x%i jKwnt wan 
eonskicred inrekvant and likewise the se<x»nd, and the third wm ma*le clear 
in the policy of the I^^ague as consisting in non-enilmrrassfvjent while the 
coalition groups were frtH* each to pursue iU own creed. The threi* mtiustcrs 
concluded that thesi* comments were not indiimtis^ of any desire to come 
to terms. As for Shaukat’s loyalty to the Sikaiidar-Jinnah I*act, his own 
words bear testimony to his loyalty to his jiarental agreement as can t>c seen 
from the follow'ing statement issued by him on 

The dismissal of Major Shiiukai was a sensational event in the hisitiry of 
the Punjab Ministry. 

,To clear his |H>sition he issind t^e follow^ing statement on July : 

My attention hi\s been drawn to t|ie comments which* appeand in a certain 
section of the Press w it h reft-n'^net* to certain passagt^s csintamcd in the sptjccheii 
delivered by me in the course of mv recent tour. Thest’* I'omments arc erron- 
eous and l>as<d on a misuiulerstaiuiing of rny jKHiition. 1 would remind my 
critics and <s>mmenfators that on each oceasum* my obscr\atiom were 
strictly subj«n‘t to the Jmnaii-Sikiuidar Pact iukI to the statement made by 
the lion. Khi^ar Ilyat Khan Tiwana at iKdhi on March 7 on the <MH*asion 
of the niet ling of the Muslim League Council. My regret is ihai I did not 
ex]>hcitly refer to the iMickground furnislwd by the aforesaid and the 

statement against which 1 was s|)caking. 1 took it for gninttsl that the 
Punjabi ainlienee, whom 1 was addn^ssing would interpret my spc<*<‘hes in 
the light i»f this liaekground. That 1 was -wning in my assumption, is 
apparent from the faet that the fKJopIc rra<l into my sficeches things which 
lK*ar m» resenftilanee to my rcil intentiotiH. 1 need Ivairdly cinphaHisc that 
I will faithfully abj^le by the policy pursutxl by rny late lamented father and 
csuitinufd by his worthy suece^ssor.'* 

Coming to more r<>eent events in the Muslim League Party meeting 
on NovemlHT 8. 1048, he votid for the inclusion of the terms of Uie Sikandar- 
Jinnah Pa<*t in the rules of the* [>artv. * 

The whole affair was shrouded in mystery which Captain Sliaukat 
himjw lf should have, in his interest, thrown light ujK>n.# 

When all is mid and done, the fatd remains indelilily impresiied on the 
public rnirwl that Mr. Jinnah was impulsive and im|aduous in his speech at 
Sodkot. at the Punjab Muslnn iV»viiieiai ('onferenee sessitm, even as he waCs 
angr} and excitfsl in his telephone talks with the Ihinjab l^rernier. (-omrnon 
prudeiux, let alone gvK>d manners or refinement of c haracter, should fiave 
made him think twiesr*. thrice, ten times InTcire he said tliat he wouM kill 
and bury the Lnionist Party w hich was a W4>rk of Art. wrimght and perfc^^tid 
for two de<*a<les, and l>efore he stated that if the h*et» of t'apt. .Sluiukat’s ease 
were m stated by him. the (iovernor of the Punjab should lx? disinisacd. 
As things stfMxl. it turned out that Inith thecae statement* apart from f)eing 
out of time and out of place, wert; marked by a crertain sense of exaggerated 
scdf-ifiiportamx% a singuW lack of judgment and a jMiueity of that wiidom and 
foresi^t which even Muslim jxditics. ^however pugnacious and ithallcnging 
in chfloractcr. should si?f*k to a\okl. To drive tl^ opponent to the op|K»sib' 
cTXtrcsne by one’s own liastincs* and iiTe|>rea*»ihiliJy kt neither gcwjd stTategy 
nor permissible tactics. This was all thi? more m when Li. VxA. Khtrar Hyat 
Khan himself as as to stand in the dock befc^c the Committee of Aciiofi on 
the 12th May, 1944 it I>elhi. Challenge aid c«>untcr'chalk-nge are foifcea 
that stimulate each other. And jtist two daya before Khtzar*s tr^was to 
take place, in the way of disciplinary action, the Press pubUsfied in ftwrinf 
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headlines the news asking whether Captain Shaukat was going to be prosecuted 
for *‘iiTcgularities and injustk^es.” One could not but deplore the turn that 
events h^ taken and above ail the more into w hich the name and reputation 
of young scion of a noble farnilv was being dragged, leaving alone the abrupt 
termination of a earcfr in the (Ivil as well as the Military. 

Staikot virtually proved the Stalingrad of Jinnah, if one place could be 
localized as against another. It was at the Sialkot Conference that 
Mr. Jinnah “ roareti like a lion. He called for the dismissal of the Punjab 
Governor and wanted the hea& of the Premier on a charger.'’ He promised 
too to kill and bury the Unionist Party. But fK^rhaps he had a vivid sense of 
realities. How eisc should he have aske^d the Sikhs to state their terms ? 
He assurerd the Sikh menilM*rs of the Assembly and their Sikh Minister that 
their supporting the Muslim I^eaguc Coalition Ministry would not imply their 
8Upf>ort of Pakistan. ‘And turning to the Britisli, he asked in all innm'cnce 
when he ever had said ‘"that he was opposed to war efr< rt ? He rt^senU^d the 
“ insidious taeties ” in the air U> poison tlie mind of the public in England, 
America, India and elsewhere with the insinuation that the Muslim league 
is opjposed to war efforts and the su<*cessful prosecution of the war.” 

The public, however, had a fairly long memory of the happenings during 
the previous tlirei* years. The Sialkot Conference met at the end of April 
If one studied the resolutions, statements and interviews for which 
Mr. Jinnah w'as responsible, since the lahore session of the League in 1040, 
one would l>e confronted with a s<^ries of opinions, views and attitudes which 
did not represent one consistent course of d(‘velopmcnt of ideas. The 
Working Cornmitte<* of the I..ettgue had. passed an important resolution on 
the I Jth and 10th of June, 1010. And a few' wt^eks later, Mr. Jinnah told 
the Viceroy on SepiemlHT 20, H>40 that he was unal)le to h<dp the Vic<‘.roy 
Hint^e The League's point had not Iw^en met.’ All thi'Sf, we take it, were 
.s(Tiou.s and meant to 1 h' taken so. Coming to later e\ enls, it cannot lx? that 
either Mr. Jinnah or tlie British (ioverninent c'oiUd have forgotten how 
Mr. Jinnah himstdf had foix^ed Sir Sikandar Hvat Khan to resign his rnenilxT- 
ship of the National Oefenee Couiudl set up by the X'ieeroy, No one could 
have forgotten that the imnu^liate cause of the break with Mr. Fazl-ubHuq, 
the then Premier of .Bengal was his refusal to act up to Mr. Jinnah’s orders 
and rt^sign from the Defence Council. More than these two events, did not 
the League itself phice a ban on Muslim Ix'ague, including ministers, joining 
the Ihrovincial War Committees ? And what ulK>ut the correspondence 
beTwet‘n Mr. Jinnah and Lord Linlithgow' in which the h)rmer frankly and 
boldly told the latter that the league could not possibly eo-o{>erate w ith the 
war efTort till Government liud fully et>mpli<‘d with the Ix'ague demand of 
Pakistan. No one can pretend that despite these prohibitions, inhibitions 
and injunctions, the I^roague leaders eo-operatc‘d w ith war efTort. No speaker 
of position and reputation ever made a spe<Hdi suj)porting war effort. If 
they did so, they were acting against their own resolutions and resolves. If 
they did not do so, it could not now be asktjd as if in utter innocence when 
the League or Mr. Jinnah was ever opj)osed to war efTort ? 

Orlssg 

Orissa w^as originally a Congress-majority Province. When some of the 
Congress; members of the 'Assembly were in jail, a minority ministry was 
formed with the Maharaja of Parlakimidi as Premier. It was a short-lived 
mihistry but during the time of the Minority Ministry a strange incident 
hi^pened in 1948 which is of more than passing interest. In a bye-election 
to the Legislative Assembly m March 1942, a Congress candidate contested 
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the seat and in aecordanee with the well-known prinriple of dmtcK'mey which 
hoMs that the results of bye-eh'ctions indicate which way public opinion 
swings, the Congress candidate liad the full suptmrt of his iWty and w\m 
by D46 votes against WT. Then^ was an efcgction petition and a tribunal 
was apiKunU^ by the (iovemor exunpost'd of a Ihstriei Judge and two 
practising lawyt^. In the coiu^e of their hearing, they served a notice on 
the Ex -Chief >linistrr (Congrf*ss) Orissa, Mr. B. Viswanath this in jail tn show 
cause w hy actitui should not la? taken against him for incurrtng ex|>tmscs in 
excess of the amount lixtHl by rules. No fnculitit'S wert* given to Mr, l>as 
despite r<‘pcateil rei|uests Ik-voikI ae<n*Wi to a lawyer fh e days licfore the day 
of hearing and that for 1 Innir. He was not allowixl to [>c premmt 
the Tribunal. Th<‘ result was that the (Governor {TkasscxI onb'rs rusiieating 
hinufor six yetirs and declaring lus seat in the Assemblv vacant. 

The jK>irils to lie milt'd are thajt Mr. Ihis was not a jiarty to the election 
j>etition, that he was m»t ” the cit'Ction a^^uit ' of the candidate. Yet )h* 
was held to Ih' virtually one such and |H'nalise<i. Mr. Ihis liKxl a fietition 
licfore the N’icxrroy to have the mailer iH'ferrt'd to the Ftderal C ourt under 
S<x;tion 213 in resjxx't of (l)the rult*s jiasstxl by the (iov<*rnor without rH»n»ult- 
ing the Ministry then m oflice although the Ciovernor could only act in hi» 
judgment and thf'rcA^re hiwl to csmsult the ministry. Again (2) two of the 
ekx'tion e*»tnmission»'rs wrrr ineligible to \m> High C*ouK Jud jeH and ih«*refore 
the Tribunal was not pri*|>erly eonstitut«d. There were ollur irw^gu lari ties 
tmi. SfX'tion 213 runs as follows : - 

(1) If at any time it appears to the Governor -Cieneral that a rpiea- 
tion of I*aw luis arisen or likely'to arise >C hieh is of such a.naiure and of 
such pulijic im|M>rtance that it is expedient to i>btain the opinion of the 
Federal Court u|x»n it, he may in nis distTelion rtder the question to 
that Court forTep<»rt ami theC'ourt niuy.afler such hearing as they Uiink 
lit, re|iort to the Coo enior-Ciem'ral thert'tm. 

(2) No report shall lx* made under this section save in a(?cor<lanee 

with an ^qiiinon ilelix ensl in o|x*ii Court with the coneuirenre of a nmjfirity 
of the Judges present at the hearing of the ease, but nothing in tliis 
sfxtion shall lx* decimal t*) prevent a Judge w ho d(x*s not concur from 
delivering a disM-nt ing opinion. • 

There wen* rejxirts emulated early in 11H4 lliat several nicrnlKTs of 
the Orissa I.^*gtsiati\ e Assemblv . v<iine from Ixdiind the prison bars, agreed 
eo-ojx rale on the F<Hxi issue and supjxirt the existing ministry. The fiunilH*r 
was even fixtxi at s< \ en but it later tunuxl out to lx* a mere hoax. 

Aasam 

Finally w°e <x>me to Assam. Assam was not 4Uie of those pnivinees which 
onginalh' had a Congrf'ss majority of seats in H^37. Hut w hen Sir SiouluHaN 
Ministry fell under a vote ♦>f no e mhdf*nee, the Banloloi Ministry stepjKxJ 
in, in which l*rt*niicr Hardoloi and another wen* the only CVingressmeii 
(of course a imniVx«r of minister!i agisx-d join the CongresH). When he 
resigtu'd along with the Cimgre^ss Ministrii'^i in O<*tolxir-Novendx*r light, the 
Saadiilla Ministry came back to jxiWfrr and cslablkhrd itself m coming to 
power. 

The Assam Minixtr)' suITered a defeat on Marcli 12, in the Ix*giilative 
Assembly and*harfl to resign. 

The minist nali ^ party tn the Assam I.MP?g!slative Assembly accepted the 
Congress Party N tenns for the f<mnation of a Coalition Ministry which would 
enjoy the confidence and supfo^ of all parties and authewriied tla leader, 
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Sir Muhammad Saaduila, to negotiate further with the leaders of cmpositiou 
parties on some minor details. The terms included the release ox politicai 
prisoners, the withdrawal of the ban on public meetings and jmjcessions 
aiid a revision of the Government's procurement and supply policy. Earlier, 
Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, cx»Pmnier, had made it clear to Sir Muhammad 
SaaduUa that if the t^^rms were accepted, the Congress Party would give its 
moral support to the Ministry, although it would not accept office. Later the 
pact broke down and at thejbime of the Simla Conference (June 1945) it 
was hoped that a Congress Coalition Ministry would be formed. 

It was obvious that in the years' 1948 and 1944, the measures to solve 
the dea<ilock that were finding favour with Government were directed towards 
the formation of ministries in all the provinces. Once that w^as done, 
it would 1 k' said there was no more deblock. There w'ere, therefore, at- 
tempts made. In C.P., they broke on the question of the impossibility of 
farming a coalition that involved the coming together of tlie Ixrague Party 
with Non-Party Muslims. Nor would the League agree to a Coalition in 
which the Congress and the Hindu Maha Sabha were not represented. No 
serious attempt w'as made in C.P., Behar, U. P. and Madras to rec<>nstitute 
the Ministries, and the feeble efforts made by some notable personalities 
and parties, fell through altogether. Sir Viziya who had been Minis- 
ter of Justice in the Interim Ministry (March to June 1987) depre- 
cated the idea of forming a ministry and chiiracterized it as “ dishonest to 
attempt to form a ministry when the leaders were behind the prison bars.’’ 
It was a difTerent thing alUigether, he pointed out, to form a ministry Ix^fore 
the Congress agreed to the idea in July, 1087. The (Governor of Bombay 
said at an annual meeting of the Bombay Chanib<T of Commerce : — 

“ I shall welcome the day when constitutional arul representative 

Government is restored as a sign of progress and go<Ml\vill.” 

There was a move for restoring Congress Ministry and the Madras Harijan 
M.L.A.s met for the purpose on DecembcT *J7, 1044. A decision to w^ait in 
deputation on Mr. (iandhi and seek his hclj> to bring back the Congreas 
Ministry into power in Madras was taken at a conference of Congress Harijan 
M.L.A.s of the province. Ibirijan members of the Madras Assembly were 
present. 

. The Conference requested Mr. Gandhi to take into consideration the 
“ woeful! state of affairs with particular reference to Harijan interests 
and to permit them to form a coalition Ministry with the help of noii-Harijan 
Congress M.L.A.s The conference also resolved to abide by Mr. Gandhi’s 
tvdvice in the matter. 

Resolutions were passed expressing complete faith in Mr. Gandhi’s 
leadership and praying for the speedy restoration of his health. 

The conference demanded the immediate release of political prisoners, 
particularly members of the Congress Working Committee, so as to facilitate 
a solution of the political deadlock. 

The views expressed at the conference were imanimous in affirming 
loyalty to the Congress and to Mr. Gandhi, but were somewhat divided on the 

g uesUon of the desirabilUy of the formation of a Ministry — Coalition or 
ongress — at the present juncture. It was, however, admitted on all hands 
that the interests of the Harijans could be safeguarded effectively only 
with the active support of the Congress and any move for the formation 
of a Cc^tion Ministry must, therefore, have the blessings pf the Congress 
non-Harijan Aissembly membm. 
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, The sponsors of the move underiined the freedom of opinion and vote 
pven to the Congress Harijan M.L.A/s in matters alTeeting the liari^an 
interests by the Congress Party and drew pointed atlentian to Mr, Gandhi s 
reply to a letter by Mr, J. Sivashamuglmm^ Ka*Mayor of Madras, urging the 

for the functioning of a popular Govcmrudit in the province. The letter 
stated that ever since the Coiigr^s Ministry had roiigncd, the work of ame- 
liorating the Depressed Classes in Madras, such as templc-cntry refonn and 
prohibition, had been neglected. 

Mr. Gandhi, in his reply, had expressed opinion that they should 
do what they thoxight would l>c8t serve the Ih'pn'sscd Classes. The speaker 
instanced various ways by which a popular Ministry at the jm?sent time could 
further the interests of Ilarijans. The resolution to wait in deputation t>n 
Mr, Gandhi was passed unanimously. The sjKUisors, howe\*er, assurt^l the 
menibers Uiat the resolution was non-commital and tiiat they 'would ahide 
by the advice given by Mr. Gandhi,— Prr$s, 

Bihar 

Bihar fared no iMjtter m the matter of improvising a ministry. Mr. C. P. 
N. Singh, Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly, in a }>rcss statement 
on June 5, referred to the quirstiuii: 

** As Leader of the OpjK>sition in Bihar Assembly,*' »a>"H Mr. Singh. 
“ I sluouki have l>een the first to lake the public into cuuftdenec ajul inhimt 
them of what tJic developments were, but as I do not Ik'Ucvc in liusUing things 
unnect^s?iariIy or letting public mind get agitated without )Ustifiaition, I 
did not rush to the press. 

I am constrained to state on the best authority available tJiat the afiner* 
lion made in <^extain quarterf thiit the Governor has a&kcd Mr. Yunun to 
form a Ministry, is w'ithcuit foundation.** 

** As far as I ani aware,** says .Mr. Singh, “ Mr, Yunus in last interview 
w'ith the G^>vernor at Banehi, on or alKiut .May 1*5, nnwle representations to 
him that a stable Ministry could now be fornunl tiuough a Ci>alition of (Certain 
elements in the House and ih<‘ (hivernor then referred the matter to 

He further said, “ I might state uioe<|uiv(KraIly that tliere is no ground for 
inemlx^rs of Legislature and the piililic to presume tlu\t the conslitut tonal 
{m)ctxlure of giving the tirsl optimi for ftirrning a Ministry, l4> the l^^ader of 
thcOp[K>sition luvs Ixren given a go-by, and I will assure men d>f*rs of l^*gislatur(' 
and the public that as soon as the jK>sition apywars to me to 1 h' as satisfactory 
as pntsent ci>nditiuns warrant. I will dr» my to end the pummi slaleinaf* 
and trv for participation of non-ofTtcial* in the admiiusiratiim of the province.** 

^A. i\ & U. P.). 

Ministry Making 

The hunt fur Ministrii^ by the political parties in the coutitrv wlio had 
a free field open to their exploits in the at^nce of the Congress leaacTs behind 
prison bars and of Congress iiuunl>ers from the lx*gislaturt*s, led b) a 
iiv€ co-aptraiifm, if such an expression could be <v>incd, lK!iween the Hindu 
Maha Sabha and the Muslim League. Alth«mgh the lattr^r had fared ill 
in the General Elections of 1937, in which only 321,772 Muslim voters out 
of 7,319,445 voted for the League, or 4 4 % ror seats otlkially ra«4?rved for 
the Muslim community in the IVf>vincc*. The North-West Froneier 
Province, witlt,a population of 92% Muslims. poUed for the League less than 
5% ot ail Muslim vo*c«, ncvcnheicss with the Rowing patronage of Govmi- 
mcait, the League succeeded in impressing the Ministries of the boundary 
provinces with Muslim League views in a measure and fomniiig or reforming 
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the Btinistrioi therein with either Muslim Leaguers as Premiers or ^irilh 
the Premiers baptized in League waters. This was a sight far too irritating 
to the Hindu Maha Sabha to be neglected. It had» therefore, to be imitated 
in the remaining provinces and although the record of achievement of the 
Hindu Maha Sabha candidates had be^ in a sense worse than that of the 
League, yet the plan of capturing ‘power’ in the Hindu-majority provinces, 
did not appear to them chimerical altogether as it should have appeared 
inasmuch as the League had the advantage of governmental recognition 
so early as in 1987 while the Maha Sabha obtained its recognition, certificate 
and cr^entials only in August 1940, by a charter, as it were, signed and scaled 
by the Viceroy on the 8th August in Simla and only ratified by 
Mr. Amcry on the 14th of August in the House of Commons, as Power of 
Attorney for His Majesty the King of England and Emperor of India and 
Defender of Faith(s). ' The Hindu Faith met with approval of Government, 
equally with the Islamic Faith and receiv^Hj a charter to trade theiaafter in 
the troubled waters of Indian politics and exploit the resources therein each 
to the detriment of the other, while the British overlords received tribute 
of loyalty from both and enjoyed the entertainment ofFered by either who 
comm^texi with each other to help the British to consolidate their power in 
this land. 

The Hindu Maha Sablia was frankly out for the crumbs that fell from 
the Master’s table while the Muslim League w hich had incorporated Indepen- 
dence for India in its creed, allowed it to he attenuated into Independence 
for the Muslim Community with the aid and under the aegis of the British. 
Both parties .began to concentrate on the formation of the ministries and 
while the League w-as marshalling its forces with the support of the Governors 
and the Govcrnors-Gcneral, the President of the Hindu Maha ‘Sabha started 
his campaign on the 9th of June in 1943. And that wa*? his return gift to 
the nation which had presented to him a purse of about three lakhs of rupees 
obviously meant to meet future election expenses of the Hindu Sabha candi- 
dates. Mr. Savarkar gave his Instrument of Instructions for the formation 
of Ministries which ran as follows : — 

*Tn the I^indu-minority provinces whenever a Muslim Ministry 
seemed inevitable — whether it was sponsored by the Muslim League or 
otherwise — and Hindu interests could be served better by joining it, 
the Hindusabhaites should try as a matter of right to capture os many 
seats as possible in the Ministry and do the best they could to safe- 
guard the interest of the Hindu minority. “Coalition Ministries” says 
Mr. Savarkar, “if they are actuated by just and patriotic motives 
can l>e an effective pnx'.ess w'hich wrill train us up in team work, remove the 
sense of alienation and lead tonational consolidation in spite of differences 
of race or creed,” 

Laying down certain broad principles which should guide the re- 
presentatives of the Hindu Mahasabha in the formation of such Ministries 
Mr Savorker says ; “They should oppose publicly every' attempt on 
the part of the Muslim Ministry to supj)ort Pakistan or the treache- 
rous principle of wSelf-det<Tmination to secede. The Provincial Hindu 
Sabhas should be left free in all other details, to ^itate against any 
anti^Hindu step on the part of the Ministry in its collective capacity 
and Hindu Ministers are known to have recorded their protect 
against such steps they' should not be asked to resign firom the Ministry. 
The leading principle which must be emphasised is tiuit the boycott- 
ing of a Ministry fidtogeiher is bound to more often than not highly 
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* detrimental to Himlu interests* Under the prt^ent cireumstanees the 
Hindu Mahasnbha should try to capture as many positions of vrnnta^^ m 
{legible in order to assert the rights of the Hindu Part v as an indisp<ms 
abk constituent factor, apart urom the Lea^e or the (\>n|tress in an> 
future ronstitutkm to be framed after them 

Mr. Savarker eiimhasises that it is a misnomer to call a Ministry 
a **Lea^e Ministry*^ or a ‘‘Muslim l^linistry" simply iHH'ause the 
Minister in-Chief or the majority of the Mipisters hapjxm to lie mmnliers 
of the Muslim L<'ajru<^ or Muslims. “If the MinistrA* contains** adds 
the statement “Hindusahhaites of Hindu Ministers, it cannot but Ik” 
Tci'o^nused as a Co4ilit ion Ministry. The Congress Ministries were rightly 
calkd “('ongr»ss Ministries** not only In'cause some Ministers iM'longcil 
4o the Conjrress Fart% but Ix'emise every Minuter was re<|Utrtd to 
sign the C<»ngTt*ss rretd.’* ^ 

Mr. Savarker urges that in the Hindu majority jmn inees the Hindu* 
sahhaites and Hindus in general should take the leiui to see if it was feasible 
to feuin a CVmlition Ministry. The f|uestion of Pakistan or w'lCdeli'rininaUtin 
h>r the provinces to siH'^sle must Ik* entm*iy left outside the ministerial scojh* 
in thtsf* pro\ inees as one whieh eotiid lx* raiseil after the war is over, 
^ternlx rs of the Muslim l^ ivgue and f >t her Muslims should of course lx* invii<xi 
to join the Ministry but their nuinlier shtuild md far exctxMl the profxiriion of 
their ]H»jiulation in their [»rovince. The Chief Minister in the Htndu iiiajo* 
ritv provinees must always be a Hifulu who openly pletlges himself iii 
safeguanl the legitmiatr interests of the Hindus just us those of the non^ 
Hindus. 

The statement eonelutl<*s that within the sctipe of the principles he had 
outlined for forrnatPion of Ministries, adjustment of details to inc^t the sj>e* 
cial eircurnstanees j)r<*vailing in <uu*h provinec should l>r left to the discre* 
tion of the respective pnivincial Hindu Subhas. 

In these ex}»ress instructions as in the implied instjructions of the Ix^agye. 
deiiKHTacy is given the go-byr. 'Die (governor of the Provinee is thciUnl. 
The Chief Seen tary is the High Priest, and nf>t a wortl is said of the asuuraiiccs 
of the \ It tn>y given at tlie time of the Ministry formaf ion by Congress in 
July 1937. Idn* {mrties that hail not huight for ilume assurances could not 
forsooth at least approjinate Iht in to themselves as well, for those asiiuranc<!> 
were not given to the Congress but to the csountry. The four sti-called Muslim* 
majority provinet*s w hich luwl ft>rfned their ininistrie» in April 1937, irreapetv 
live of the issues whicli held the Congress ahxif from them, then, were aimuch 
entitli'tl to demaiul llu* olMt rvanee of thoM* assurances as tlic seven Congreiw 
Plrovinces. But neither the lycaguc n^ir the Mahii Salilia thought it prudent 
to raiae such an issue or even consider it cc^nsisUmt to do so because they 
were, in the fomxation or continuanix* of tlie mimstriers, adding as the inatrU" 
nients of tlie Ck>vemors. the Governi>r GcntTal and the Burcaucrswty. Bet- 
ween the twoctimrnunal parti<*« they sucxx^sfully tore to pico(*s all derntxatacy. 
liccautte the vokx of tlw* majority of the lx*gislatujre \ icld*'d phwxs to tlvc vouie 
of the ikvvcmor. all lhs>vincial aub>noniy went by the Umrd Ijccausc Uic “as* 
suranccs** wert* soleinidy and voluntarilysurrendercdand with them finally ail 
joint rcHH>nsibihty, w*a» given up boesame one group of fninisters plumpcfl for 
Pakistan while, the oih<i"r group awwc against it. The liandiwork of tin* 
Congress laboriously and artiatically ifxecuted through the labotm of a quar- 
ter of a cantury wm wrecked in le»» than a y€?ar by the reprchcnfible no* 
opermikm of Communalism with Impmaiwfn. 
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A Btmnge theory was in the midst of this chaos propounded hy 
Mr. M. N. Hoy, — that as the Congress members of the Legislati^ put them- 
selves outside the pale of Law, and as those that were free were not likely 
to cross the floor, the only course open to Governors was to select as ministers 
real representatives of the people, not those w'ho were formally elected by 
the jpoliing 10 per cent of the population who had the franchise but those who 
could justly claim to represent the unenfranchised majority, namely the 
90 per cent of the population. So naive a suggestion made^with such naivety 
would have possibly not be^n shown up in its nakedness if he had not men- 
tioned by name two organisations, the K'ational Democratic Party and the 
All-India Labour Federation which, in his opinion were the two truly de- 
mocratic bodies. Verily a new portrayal of democracy was being ni^e in 
the proposition that those w-ho nave no votes are Ix^tter reprc.sented by the 
nominated elements than those who have votes by the eJeeted elements. 

The attempts to set up ministries in IJ.P., Bihar and C\P. as the next 
step and finally in Madras and Bombay did not have a smooth course. 
Public opinion rapidly veered round the Congress view and condemned the 
formation of such spurious ministries. So imxleratc, so balanced and so 
<*l*Oss-beiich-minidcd an institution as the “Servant of India Society” devoted 
its annual sitting in the 2nd week of June 1944 to a consideration of the 
political situation,- -the deadlock, the setting up of ministries and the 
e‘ver-rccu^ing rigors of the IVess on Ministry -formation which was then 
pending in the aforesaid five provinces. TheServant of India Society’s resolu- 
tion “condemned the attempts that were being made in ceiiain provinces 
governed under Section 93 of the Government of India Act to set up minis- 
tries without parliamentary majorities which can be so set up only w ith the 
help of Governors and can function only in the absence of Congressnjen in 
jail. The ministers in such cabinets would be non-oflifial advisers in dis- 
guise, as they would owe their position not to any parliamentary majority 
but to the sup|K>rt of Government. The formation of such ministries would 
mislead international opinion and make it appear that genuine democratic 
go^'crnnicnt was functioning in the provinces. The proper way of ending 
Section 98 rule is to hold general elections in the provinces concerned 
and set up ministries in accordance with the results of those elections.” 

While ncxitral opinion was thus pronouncing itself in indubitable terms, 
Congress opinion positively and emphatically expressed itself as dead opj:>oscd 
%o any connivance at or countenancing of the formation of such hotch potch 
ministries in Bihar and in C.P. Not all the Congress M. L. A.s were behind 
the prison bars. Some had serv’ed out their terms, a few' detenus were re- 
leased and a good number liad not cither sought prison or not been put into 
it by Government. Such Congress M. L. A.s as were outside in Bihar 
and C.P. were warned betimes that they should not act under any circum- 
stances individually but should gather and take counsel together. According- 
ly the Bihar M. L. A.s met in the middle of June and declined to form a 
nunistry. Likewise Mr. Kalappa issued a statement from Nagpur declining 
to form a ministry in C.P. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Exit Lixi*miaow 

One piece of ps\X!liolo0eal strategy that afomgti (•overnnient odopiyi in 
all periods of crisis is to divert public and jK^pulor attention from what is>n 
stiiutes the cause of acute discontent tb soincthin^^ that rt^adily captivates it 
When the general indijrnation was eentriti^ nnmd the |>ersonttlity of the 
Viceroy whose term had Iwen exh-nded l»y half tts original measure. Uie 
repcaUrd reference, in the to the )fi**l<‘etion of liis MitvesHor would have 

its own shore in rf‘laxui^» the temj^r of the pt'ojde und rej^almjijr them with 
prospects of a iK'tter at any rate, a iu*w tme, wtth i>ossibly a chonifi* 

of policy. What should 1 k' the attributes of the new ineuniWnt and how far 
arc they likely to Ik* fultilhd by eaeii of the names mrntioiusi for in 

the I*rcss? He should Iw* a man o( indi jK*fMlenre w ith sutlieu nt i marina t4i>p. 
couraj^* and symjvathy so as iit lu* abi«* heal all rupturrH and help new tmu<^ 
t*» ^\*w over the [K'sierin^ sore. Will he help t<» Uy tlie foundathm of a 
Free India that will l>e fnt iuUy to Hrttnin after the war ? W ill he leave the 
initiative to the ItKijiius themselves so ns to eimlde them to erert the struct urr 
which they must in future inhalni or shmiid he In* one who will simply earry 
<»ut the traditions of iheConservutive Parly with its bins for lm]H*naliHm and 
its interest in eapitalisin ? Variola, namen wiTf* no'ntioned. At last the 
least cx|Kn*ted name came out^in the draw as that of the [iriAc-winner. 

The app^’intment of Sir .Vrehibald W’nv eli who was a sulH»rdmate oinocr 
under the returninsf \'ieere>y. beinij (he Conimund* r in-t hief of India, rmnindi* 
one of what l#t»rd Cornwallis wrtUe to Mr. ihindas on the qualitieatioim of 
a Gov^ernor (o neral : - 

NoIkkIv hut a pfTson who has neve r l>crn in the scrviec and wiho 
was es'ientially unconnected w ith its inemln rs, who was of a rank far 
surpassmtf his ass<K intcs in the (ioverniin iit and who lyul the full sujijKirt 
o( the Ministry at honif*. in eofiip<*ienl for the othc*- of the CiovnTnor^ 
(ieiieral.*’ Before that h tt< r rarlnsi l^ondon. Sir John S!i<»r^ was 
ap}Knnt«*d Cioveriiordiem ml iin<l over a hundri'd y^ar^ lati r Sir Archibald 
Wav'ell was appomtcxl \’ieeroy and Governor *(ieneral. 

Till* appointment of a v>klier to a luf^h iHililienl odiee and a ditihnili one 
at that dHMamc a lively issue in 11*10 when I.r*jrd Morley put his fiw»t down 
upon theprojK>sal to appoint Kitchner as l^*rd Mmtf>\ su<w‘esH^»r to the 

Vicemyalty of India, dcs|fitc [iressim* from Kiiiij iklward VTI. " My wlmle 
[K>int was tlmt the imjirrssmn riuMic m India l>y vtmr jfTt aU*st j^ildicr 

to follow ndtirms would make them liK>k a panwlox. This time, however. 
Lord VVavcll was ap|K>tnb'd -not to implement sfone n forms alrea^ly fixed 
up but to initiate a new era of Reform and Revolution under wluch India 
would or should la* (rfH^d from the tliraldom of Britain. I’liat the id'^as of 
Lord MoHcy hek! the field till 111311 and Iield ssway <»vcr Wavelh the »oldier 
hirnself. was ishow n by jwildwr WaveJrjiK analyiiiK pnrH'ntcd Iwfore the Cum* 
brtdjgfc aUidentx that ycay^ here he itatcd : 

The PolitieiipS^ho hmM to fier^uodc and confute muxt keep ati 
open and fh xibn mind, accmtomt*d to cnriticism and arjpimimt ; the 
fnind of the fsoldier, who commanda And obt*y«, without queitkifi it 
apt to be fixed, drilled and attached to definite ndas, 

-* H. cvvfli ii-aa 
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“ Interchangeability between the statesman and the soldier passed 

for ever, 1 fear in the last century No longer can one man 

hoj>e to exercijie lx)th callings, the lK>th are branches of the same craft, 
the governancH* of men and the ordering of human affairs.” 

Here there is an additional reason — to that given by Lord Cornwallis 
why soldier VVavell should not have l)een apfK>inted Viceroy. And it was 
up to Civilian W'avell to prove soldier VVavell wrong. The question then was 
what would this author an^ biographer, this soldier and strategist, this 
linguist that sfK>ke to Stalin and h*ctured in Russia in Russian, this Field* 
Marshall w ho eseajH*d with a broken “rib from SingajK>re 8(1 hours before its 
fall to the Japanese, do to raise India from the slough of despair into which 
she had Ijcen driven l)y the lughbrows that had ruled her all these years ? 

Once again, Mr. Amery figured in the Cornrrjons on the Indian quetition 
in the last week of July ’ Rl. and revealed himself and his conception of British 
dcmocra<*y in true colours. He d<*cliir<*d that the (iovernment of India 
had de!cid<‘d that ” in view of the eircumstanees of his arrest. Gandhi should 
not l>e afforded any op|K>rtunity of expressing or e(»nveying his views to 
the public cither in India or in this country — a dt‘<-larati(»n with which he, 
Mr* Amery, was in full agrtx^ment. Mr. Sorensen naturally follow^txl up 
with the enquiry “ hf>w can anyone in this country know' what particular 
vie»W8 Gandhi has regarding the present situation.” Nothing daunted, 
Mr. Amery came down and out with his reply : ” It is not desiralile that 

they should.’' If this was the answer vt>uehsaf(*d to a memlKrr of the Com- 
mons to whom the Secretiiries of State are 8up{K>sed to Ik* rf*s|K>nsihle under 
the unwritten laws of British denuKTacyt one can readily understand to what 
depths of degradation and degeneraeythat democracy must have sunk during 
the war years. Obviously Mr. Amery did not think so when the com's- 
pmdeiice relating to (tandlu's fast and prH»r to it was juiblislu*d, when the 
booklet with profu.se (juotations from (iandhi s writings and thoughts fn)m 
April to August 11)42 was published in India as well as in Britain. 
Verily it is not demm'raey to accuse a man and rej)ress his statement in answ'er, 
— let alone deiruKTacy, it is not common fairness in the world s day-to- 
day dealings. 

The Central I.»<gislature met in the last week of July and naturally 
interest^ was concentrated on Gandhi’s alleged coiTcs|K)ndencc with the 
Govd%ment of India. Otherwise there was a growing fe<*ling ev^n among 
M.L.Ats who had assembU*d for the monsoon session of the I.»egislature that 
the House was l>eing treatt‘d by the Government more as a |>etition -receiving 
body than as a h*gislative or seriously delilH*rative Ixxiy. The main contri- 
butory fa<^tor to this feeling was that there was no guarantee* that even when 
the Ix'gislature was in vsession, the (iovenior-Gentural would not resort to 
legialation by ordinance. Further, all important or controversial measures 
were to be kept out of the session. Thus, even matters of serious grievance 
like the fiKxl crisis or the South African Pegging Act w^ere to he only generally 
reviewed on specially allotted days, so that discussions tend^xi towards no 
conclusions. There was some murth and amusement creattxi when Sardar 
Mangal Singh who had been released some time earlier on conditions that 
he would not participate or attend in any meeting of five and more, expressed 
his doubt whether his attendance at the session was in order and whether he 
wrouM be prosecuted for speaking in the Assembly* Another member — 
Kailas Beli^i Lai w ho w as originally a Congress member but who crossed the 
floor stated that he had just returned from the jail inhere he had read that 
his brother was declared an absconder while he was actually in the jail 
with himself i 



EXIT UNUTHOOW 


Hf 


All niottons of adj^imment wejre dimllowfd and tlw* rm^lutton ridalitif 
to the irt-atment of |M>liticAl \ir%mncT% whtrh bad stinnl over frtnn the Bud^t 
Se^skm for delmte ended in a defeat Indh of the amemlmrnt l»\ Jo»hi, whieh 
wm to*it b\ tile vtUe of the S}v«ker and of the c»rigitia) motion 

which wa% K>#«t by 41 to HH* 

Tlic long advcrtm'd and tlie long exiiecdt'il iM'eas.ion for the \ itTregal 
addrcioi l>efi*re a joint M‘v*ion of the Centrnl l^^guilature at last came on 
August gntl. Verily, the mountain went into lalamr aiul brought forth the 
jmivcrbial rm*use. The Viceroy was really addr^/ssing Inith the llenises, 
a wwk lK‘fi»re the oiinpletitin of a full* year after the arrest of (iandhi and 
the leaders, and he was tt» liid farewell tt»o ta the l^^^gislature. It would l>e 
appropriate t« I rev iew the situatifvn in the <H>untry |H>litieal and economic 
at tUi^ time whieh might Ik* rcgardenl as a laiHlmark in the ammls of the 
eoiintry . This situatam was in a way summan/cHt by tfie Istanding i'ommittee 
of the Non-Party Ix* 4 ulers" C onfert'iuv heUI on the ‘iJlnl July at Delhi in their 
statement winch cmlKHliixl a diuihlc Hp}H*ah one to (h»v<Tnment Iti release 
(iaitdhi and the other to the C tmgress to c<»ncert measim*s in csinsiiltation 
with i'ther parties, to form (Governments m the Centre and the IVtvvinceii, 
eapahle i*f sreuring the maximum eo-o|H*ratioii of the peopir ft»r the prtwi^eu* 
tion of tlu* war am! the en ation of a Home Frt>nt able in stand solid against 
panu, uns(H-ial activity and < neinv propuganda/’ It was no woiuler tlmt 
the ni«Hl« rate forces m the country should have asktHl f»»r such a rt*ijie<ly not 
md«*iKl for the tirst time, but ft»r the tenth time since the outbreak of the war 
and the time of the arrests. The situation in theeimntry was indeed alarming. 
There was no fneilom <*f speech <lKspite wiiat the Turkish Mission and the 
(GIoIm' Trotters and even I^ouis Fischer might have saul. It was one thing 
for an ind<*{Hdident nation liCe Britain. Turkey and America to curb the 
tonguf*s of thf ir subjrads whose interests are identical with those of their 
respeetivt‘ (Governments and cpiite aiudher for a fon ign nation like Britain 
sitting as an incubus <»n India and holding her J'heii again the 

lilMTty of |K*rson was vicdeiilly assaii(*<l by de tention on a large scale, enforce* 
ment <»f i»rdinanees contrary to jiid»€*ial decisions throijgli a validation* of 
those deelured ultra virrt. 'fhe continued rule <»f provinei's by Section OH, 
the virtual rule <>f (Govtrmirs in |>rovimK*s |>retendin|f to have muiiwtriei* 
enjoying IVovineial Autonomy llmiugh proinulgatum of onlinanecf while 
the i^'gislature was sitting or alKUit to sit, the utter mismanagemefA^lif the 
FinKl j>roblem with repealiKi ass^Tlions of no over all delicit from 
Mr. Ainery to Sir Sultan Aliametl foUowt'il strangely enough by a self din jkihihI 
prohibition of e\|H»rt of nee abreKid by the (G<jvernment of India, the et|uai 
lumgling in ri^gard to cloth, the insanitary eonddions firevalenl in ( aleutta 
dead IkkIics lying on the bK^tjiaths, latrines renmming uneleiin b»r want of 
lorries which were n*f]iiisitioiied b) the Military, the misery of the rultivatoni 
m F.4ist Bfuigal unable to cross rivers over to their laiuls for want of ImatM 
which again were taken by the Military, the |H'ak priei*s of nee touching 
Us. a rnaund llirough Bengal as against Bs. H at Bexwiwla. inllatiofi,, 
the existence of w hieh was. like the eX|Mtrt of nee. d'-nietl at first and admitti^t 
later and on the toji of this, fanuiic fsmditions and HcmkI* all over the country, 
- more than all tli<^. the gniwing antagonism ladween (GovtTtimcnt and the 
pe<»ph — <smstitub*d the outstanding features of national life or want of >t in 
Ifulia on the ev^c of the \dc‘croy laving down his rciiiA ut office, and 
a review' of hk charge of over 7| years’ duratiom On the cKinstifutioiial 
plane, the deadlock i matned where it was. The only deviation from the 
monoiofioua tone of authoritarian pronouriermenl# was found in Mr . ChirrghlU** 
speech who abundoning liis iahre rattliug for one referred to Indtaa 
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at Guildhall shortly before the close of the year of “disorders,” as “ that va^ 
continent which will presently find full satisfaction in the British Cmnmonwcalth 
of Nations,** This statcinenl coiniiuf on the top of Lord Wa veil’s pronounce- 
ments while he was as yet Sir *\rehibald Wavell, (that (he political progress 
of India was not debarr< d during the war and that he owed a debt to India 
which he hoped to repay), led the optimists in India and Britain to iKdieve 
that the new Viceroy might inaugurate an era of rcc*f>nciliation. Just at 
this Juncture came the news ^fiat Sir Katnaswanrii Mudaliar, on the eve of 
his return to India aft<r ten months of rnenibt-rship of the British War 
Cabinet, stated tliat he would on his feturn to India see Non-Piirty Leaders 
like Sapru, Jayakar arut Kun/m to etilist “their eo^operation for the establish- 
ment and Indianizatirin of the Vieeroy's Cabinet.” 

Again it may l/e rememlwred that in the very announcement of 
Sir Archibald VVaveirs aj)}>ointment to (he V'ieeroyalty and of Sir Auehinleck 
as (’ommander-in-Chief, there oeeiiiri'd an unusual statement that an East- 
Asia Comniarid would Ik* set up and that the new C.-in-C'., Sir Auehinle<‘k 
would be reliev(‘d of all eoneern w'ith the war in the Paeific. T!ic ‘'setting 
up of a separate command to take elmrge of the strategic and operational 
control of the armed forc<*s” would reduce the C.-ind'/s j>owers to the main- 
tenance of internal seeiu-ity, and eirTumserilH* the fiiiu’tions of the (iovem- 
inent of India likewise. Only they would Ik* answerable for the rtcniitment 
of troops and their inobili7.iition under the new Command. Was this meant 
to remove tin* hiteh that l>rok<* the Cripps* negotiations? And as the Last 
Asia Command wcmld only In* for tin* duration of the war, the later arrange- 
ments might follow new lines witliout any eml)arrassment or eonlliet between 
the war ojKTations (which will have then ceased) and the full functions of 
the Defiance Memhi'r. 'fhat would still leave ih<‘ question of the Vie<*rov 
l>cing his own premi<T which was d<‘|>r(*eated l)y I^i>rd Siyniiel in one of tin* 
liOrds’ debHt(‘s. The rt*port pr<*\’al(‘nt at the tirm* that a senior Indian 
mernlfcr of tin* N’teeroy's Cabinet would be askisl to preside over the 
“ Cabinet's” d<‘lib<*rations was a f><K>r n inedy and would not convert tin* new 
Kxeeutive Council, however Indiani/.ed it might l>e, into a “C abinet”, 'fheso 
are but plavehoes administered to a er(*dul<ms {nitient to act ui)on his mental 
susceptibilities not <*ven palliatives meant to tem[>ori7x‘ the disease. 

Jt may be of advantage at this stage to recall the terms of the national 
demand to whieh neitlnT the at\»resaid proposals nor I lie tentHtiv(‘ sehenie 
of the Non-Party lK*ad<Ts' C‘onferene«* would make a near a})[>r<»ach. The 
national demand eomprisi d tin- d<-elarution by Britain of India's lnde[)endenee 
and a treaty lietwet-n Ilritnin and linlia detailing the transitional arrangeiinmts 
that must necessarily intervene between the “present” )>osition and a wholly 
ind«*fnMnlent futun*. This gap was to he eovertKl l>y a l>rldge en-eti d out of a 
Provisional C#o\'(Tnment, responsible to the peojile, wliich would bind itself 
not to hinder the war ojiorations which would be in tht* charge — as then 
understiKKl, of tin* C.-in — C.andaslaterarmngtKLof the East -Asia C'oinnuind. 

The Vi(*eroy's sjiweh came as a disappointment not indeed to C!ongres.s- 
incn for tht v had long since learnt to expect nothing inspiring from the stolid 
and calculating personality t>f Lord Linlithgow, but to the people in India 
a» n W'holc and equally to the pntgressive Journals of Britain* It w^as a 
barren and doleful performance. It w as all a wail over his ow n sterility — not 
unmixed with a certain bfame — this time, not \dtuperativc in character, of 
the partied and groups, the communities and the iihpwtant elements of the 
national life of India. It was well said that the speech was notable for w hat 
it omitted rather than what it dealt writh. A story is toM of how once there 
was a cavalcade of statues of old Roman EmpercMrs from amongst which 
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tluit of Caesiir wm aWni. And the iiujKirtaiH'c of Knifworjfc juiij^ed 
not by ihi^ whme sUtues. were taken in proer^ton but, by hini whojie ?i(Htue 
w%% fronj it. K\ en m the omission of all refereiuv by the Vtwiniy 

to Gandhi did not mininu*i' Gandhi s iinjwirtaiW't- but only Iwxmght it out in 
Ixild relief. Tiiis is how the Manchester Guardian ]xm\ jnit its linjjer 
on the rijjlit s|K>t and said ; 

** The Vieert>y lias eontrivf*tl to ‘ review his term id olliee’ witliout 
so inueh as inentumin^^ that Mr. Ciandiu iind the ('oni;ress elnefs txtv in 
jirnon. that they an' fiirhulden to reiviie visits frsvin letuiers outsiite, 
that Mr. (iaruihi himself is b^rbidden to write letttrs to these leaders. 
Hut this omission (it‘stri»ys the value t»f much of the The 

geiuTa! burden is. of eovirse, that India's lemlers ami m»( the Government 
•must lind a way out/’ ^ 

The \'ieero\ *s eontentimis wrf<‘ that the Federal selieme of 11*35 was a 
sound <me but that h<’ <*oiiUi m»t itit{>lt'ntent it owuiif ti» ** the war and the 
alisenee of ujirreeinent tuminijsi thosf* isuu'tTm'^l in India,'" It inav In’* re^ 
memlarrfxl that pri>v»iu‘ail ministries were ftirimsl in the i'onjjress [»r<»viiH'ei 
in JuIn 1037, And th(' ( oni^Tess was ne%« r hostile to thi' ideal of federation 
and only t>l>jts,'t*‘<l t<* the si'hmu^ of the 11*35 Aet lor rniMins alreiMly deserilKsdl* 
If any one in partu nlar obsirueti'd the iin|>lementin>' of Hart U t»f the Act 
it as thf' I*rin(‘rs w ho raised all Mirts oi object ions. \'et tin; His»v*incca 
<s»uld Itave ptiii'ri sst d, but ilten the Muslim I^K-ajme was eit^nl its the objeeiing 
party. Had not tin* ( onpress ami the vast Indk of the Hindus objiHti'd to 
the* eeanniunul de<*ision t>f Harnsay MaeDonold ? It was thrust u|K»n the 
etmntry and forts-d down its tliroat. If the British tiulhonti<*s hmt lieen 
serious u)H»utMhe truiisfer oi ^ower even by deirrt'es, they eould have started 
I*e<b‘ration v»f the inees allowittif the States to join the, Fnion as and wlieti 
they nnuhi ehoose. Do lliey ex|Het the 5tVJ Slates to full in with the liehemt 
id V.m:> and are the Hrovinees to vwut till that far iifT Divine Kveitl when 
“ the Hawk ami the iKive shall nestle in jieaee’ ? Sueh a view* is incompatible 
with honesty of purpose. • 

And when tiu' \ u’eroy asktd all |mrties to jjet to^elher» wdicnu did lie 
mean ? Here it is that wt are reinind^'ii of what I/orvU Hailev had written. 
Dok's the exprt*ssiein “ all parin g ' int*lude tin* ( tnij^ress ? If so, how eiiuld 
tlvere tn* u meeting of all parties Utlieri tin- Uiri^esi, thr most widely tir{jAiU7/*d ^ 
aiid the la-st diHciphnt tl party, to use the weirds of Mr. Ann ry. was iM'htnd 
the prj'^oM liars * 1 he V leeroy ha^t not tin* «*ouraj*«* to state that the (bnjyjresji 

had bi tter l>e left out of ae<*<njnt. Where the V ieert»y wai taeitum and 
reservt d. the Sec retary of Stali* was outsfHiken and frank. 

\\r may now «>r)nsider s<ime of the slAteimnds of tlie \ ie rfoy in detaih 
He e\eulj>ates hiinseif and the “ Home (ioviTiiment” from all blame for 
not Ix'inj^ alile to make iN-tler proj.!Tes,s than e.xiiafidinj( his Kxeeutive (‘ouncil 
rr<»m 7 to 14 of whom eleven wm* non iiflieials inehidif*j.r a Furojaar* and 
four were KurojMuns ineiudin^ a mui-Oflieial, 7'his was done in two relayt, 
the Tirsl while the Individual Civil DiMilHdieiiee movement was on, and the 
sm>t*d on the eve of the liombay HeiuuUion of 1tf42. Whetlu'T judged 

by the seltM'tions mai^le or the fKirtfolios asxii^ned. the niep was but a reactiem' 
ary measure mlojUcd to keep up a %hitw id IrMliamzati<»n which wlien llic 
Xiceroy made the s}k^*c h still left two inifKirtant Home and Finance 

in the hands of ollieia Inland a third 1V«un.p<>rt dn Iiandsofa FurO|)ean 
(non«cilbcml). To %fH^k of Indiani7a.ti«m in jmrt in the y<*ar 1^43 (Aufusti,) 
wm merely a rcvenikm to the Mintn-Morley da>^. When at kmi men of 
subsUnee like Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha and Dr, Sapru were called to 
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office they had the grit and the giitn to resign on points of principle. Even 
the appointment made by Ixmt l-inlitligow produced four men of national 
self-respect who resigned owing todifTerences of view,nameIy,SirC.P.Rama- 
swami Iyer after a fortnight's term, Sir Horni Modi, N. R. Sirker and M, S. 
Anney. The VictiToy during Gandhi’s fast proceedcHi to speak of the new 
status of India, lliis status had indt-ttd been developing ever since the 
days of Montagu in whose time Indian members were taken to the British 
War Cabinet. LaU*r Indian ^dclegaU*s signed the Versailles Treaty, Next 
they were invited to the Imperial Conference of 1017 and ’22 and, the l>ominion 
Conference of 1926. In 1931, Cornmdnder Wedge \Vood Benn, Secretary of 
State for India spoke of India’s “ l>oiTiinion Status in action.” The statiLs 
is still incubating, laying its eggs oft and on in the representatives of Washing- 
ton and Chungking. It is a wonder why Mr. M. S. Anney’s latest appointment 
as Agent-General, Ceylon, which he deeliux** a proof of the growing status 
of India, was not referred to by the Viceroy. Was it lK*cause Ceylon was a 
colony of the British Empire and not an Independent nationality like tlie 
U.S.A. or Chungking. If so Mr. Ancy’s claim apiK*ars to have been exaggera- 
ted. Status, how ever, cannot be ensured by a job in the West or in the East. 
Status is essentially indigenous in origin and what India has not within 
her own boundaries cannot be superimpf>sed by the jobs outside her frontiers. 
Status is a biological growth — growth from within by intussasception — not 
a mineral .growth — growth from outside by mere accretion- And India 
with no Swaraj or independence can only 1 k^ a dependent country, however 
well-dressed and bedecked it might be in the world's exhibition of nationali- 
ties. 

Then suddenly the Viceroy made a paradoxical statement wiicn he stateil 
that “those divisions, that lack of agreement are due not to the rcluctanee of 
His Majesty’s Giivenimcnt to transfer power to Indian hands, but to their 
very readiness to do so.” The Congress might Ih‘ a cussed lK)dy not to 
realise the fact of the offer. But was the Muslim Leagui'also equally eusst-^d? 
Did not Mr. Jtnnah, the President of the League complain at the 24th session 
of the League held in Dellii in April 1948 and likewise Nawab/j^ida Liyakat 
All Khan, the Secretary, against the non-transferenceof jx>wer by the British 
to Indian liands ? And the Viceroy avers that no ctjiistructive proposal 
was nuido by any of the parties in India, ho were suffering from internal 
dissension. Did not the President of the Congress ]>ubliely state that the 
Niational Government be placed in the hands of the League and did not Gandhi 
offer the co-operation of the Congress with such a Government if so desired ? 

But Lord Linlithgow’ j)resented a new’ picture for the first time, - perhaps 
only unveiled IxTore the public a picture he might have been evolving all 
these years on the canvas of his mind. Provisional Government, his Lord- 
ship pronounced, is only a temporary affair, a passing show, “Interim 
constitutional changes, which must in the nature of things be transitory, 
«annot be a substitute fora constitution determined by ordinary pro<^esses and 
agreement, prix^esses which cannot be complettxl under the stress of War.” 
In efhx't then half-loaf is not better than full bread. Full bread cannot be 
baktd under the stress of water, therefore let the nation go w ithout the half- 
loaf and wiUuHit the full bread. Theoretical imj)erfcctions in a scheme have 
never proved and ought never to prove an impediment to practical solutions — 
the more so of urgent problems. 

Who* then was the Vicen>y’s theme ? “ If there is to be*any progress, 

Indian public men should without delay start to get together and to clear the 
way for it.“ Then the question was naturally raised as to who these public 
men might be when the leaders of the Congress were in Jail. Mr. Amery 
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explmmed the piuude in eleur and unatnbiguouti U'jrtiu la aaiiweria^f ct^rtain 
quaetions in the Cointiiarts : Regarding the sa^^stioa in the miswikinarieii’ 
statement to gtant air amnesty to ptdiiieal prisoners who are pre|Hire<l t<i 
follow eomtitutional meihtxl'i, it was the choice of very di(fer<*nt inetlaKls, 
which tlwry have shown no disposition to rencninc<% that has Uxi to the cote 
tinued detent km of Mr. Gandhi and the Confess leaders/* 

The obvious implication — nay meaning i>f this answ^er is that the 
Congress might be left out of account, that the Hindu Maha Sabha. the 
Mushrn League and the Sikh Khatsa ttjgt^iher ^ith the Harijan or gar li /vat ion. 
must m<*et at a square talde and cvoiK'e a formula, a i^mstitution and an 
agreement betwwn Akhanda Hindustan. Pakistan^ Ami Punjab and 
Harijanstan and on that bnindatioii raiM" the e<iillee of Indian Swaraj. 
It is the intoxication of \ ictory. the eouseumsness of triumphant Imperialism 
that backs up the spirit of irony, taunt and ehallengi^ tRat underlies this ofTer 
of Lord Linlithgow' (‘ouchtxi in s^^nungly inolTcnsive iMid winning terms and 
interpreted by Mr. Amcry U.OOO miles away ui language w hieh ?iays ** IXi 
your w'orst, th«‘ Kmpire has emergeti unseat htxl and w ill emerge unscathed 
from the exploits of the tly on the wheel.’* I’hat was the mrantng of the 
\*itX'‘roy's omitting all refertmet' to Gandhi, the Congress and the tiombay 
Resolution and that was the sulmittiuH* of Mr. Amery’s answer# in the House 
of Commons. The Ccingrt ss hatl outUntxl itself by esj^ousiiig a meiluHi that 
piM{>os<xi to disrt'gard all non-moral I^w and no one w as to l»laine if jhe logteal 
sequefUH* of it was outlaw r>*.” Anumgst the Viceroys of tlie *.!Oth century, 
it may Ix' recalleti that l.ro^ Cmr^m luul rnaiit* his reign memorable b»r the 
Ancient Monuments Act, Lonl MinU> for Ids Hindu Mushm tiingle Ummgh 
jieparate electorates, l^>ni Ilaniinge for the solutum of the South African 

i iroblcm, Ivrord C hi*lmsb>rd for his Jallian walla Imgh, I.*onl Heading for hi# 
teverse Councils ip the name of ** Just lee,’* Irwin for the Gandhi* 

Irwin Pa<’t I>»rd \VilImgtI«»n for his senility and l^rrd Linhthgtfw for hi# 
lengthy sentenres, f(»r his diflicult and delaytkl lalxmr in d<*livc*ring jiohition# 
of small pr«*blcmH. for lus notorious ineapacit\ tt» face vital issut'# and in a 
word, for hi# glorious failure to e<»mprchend the s<‘<Tet of the Indian pniblmn 
after working at it for sev«*n and a half ytnirs. He departs this country a 
sadder and '' let us hofH’ a w im r man, hy learning the •dmplc lesson liimself 
and teaching it to others m his eountry that “With a nation as with a man 
it »s the total impression the conduet siiiiinn“<l up in terms of charaHcr — 
which isounts. No invenln eness in the arts of terrier or M'tluetion <*an clmnge 
the fact tluit nations, at war as at jxnice, s|K’ak to lh<' world and |N*rsutwic the 
world hy the things they <i<» as well as by the things they say and rm>re 
convincingly/’ Alas f<»r tlie lleeting tim#*s and rnissfsl op|w>rtiinfties wdiich 
once let go nev« r recur. Why should I^>rd l^inhlhgow have forgiUten the 
simple lesson of history -of his own forlx'^ars and stat^'srni n who misbxik 
the nascent natiormlisin «»f newlHirn countries for rank eim<»s even as one would 
mistake the thrt»es of delivery for <lis*>r<bThfn"ss and incif>m|M*tenee? Why 
#houki the nobU‘ I^ird md have Ix>rne in mind the okl, old hmson ilmt: 

“ If a great change is to l>e made in human affairs, tfie mind# of 
men will l>e to it ; the gnuieral opinions and f^'^dings will draw^ tlmt 

#ray. Every feiwr, every' hoiK" will forwartl it ; and then they wlio 
p<*r#ist m op|x>sing this inigfily current in human alTairs will appi'ar 
rather to rcs^ist the decri'c# of jiift>vklenee than the mere d^‘i*ignikOi inim* 
They w ill hot be r folute and firm, but perv^rr^e and olMimatc/* 

Never had a Viceregal |m>fiouncefnent have had #uch a laid prmi aa 
Linlitbgow*# apeech on Angmi fnd. There waa a choru# of veiled or expretia 
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conderi I nation. Tfie London Times which all alonipf had held the balance 
ever since the August llesolution of Bombay, lietweim the British and Indian 
Governments on the one liand and the Indian Nationai Congress on the othejr, 
maintained stolid silence on tin \ if^erovV speech. Obviously it had no good 
word to say (or it, an<i ii was *iut to say a had word as it would fain 

have said. 

One full year of (fundhrs incarceration was to be completed on the 8th 
of August and the fas asion gave rise to some searchings of the heart in 
England at any rate, t hough Aot in India. The British Ihress made significant 
comments both on the completion obihe year, as well as upon the Viceroy’s 
speech. The annive rsary of Gandhi’s arrest gave rise tosc'rious apprehensions 
in the mind of the Government of India of a p^vssible rcvdval of disorders 
such as hail been w'itncss(*d a yenr previously. I'hey therefore took precau- 
tions all fiver India by way of arresting thousands of persons who in their 
opinion might prove a source of trouble." Over tliree himdnrd w'erc arrestetl 
in Boiiil>ay a cou|>le of days before- the anniversary day and almost all of 
them were released in a couple of days after it. There were meetings all 
over India wherever they were not prohibited which demanded the release 
of the political prisfiners and in particular, of Gandhi and the Congress leaders. 
In London, many meetings were held in dilTerent ports at one of which that 
indefatigable lover of freedom, Mr. Sorensen spoke urging tliat spiritual 
courage ^J'as requinxl to grapple with the situation in India. On the 
occasion of the anniversary, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who had been released several 
rnontlis previously and who was still ailing at the lime made a statement to 
the Press as follows: 

“ Following the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Coni- 
mitiee, there seems to have arisen some confusion of id^^as and conflict 
of opinion among Congress w^orkers who were suddt-nly left w'ithout 
a definite mandate or any rceognist^d leadership. I w ish to clear any 
lingering doubts by stating that no authority was delegated cither by 
the Working Committee or by the All- India Congress (V)mmittce to any 
individual or groups within the Congress to issue manifestos or evolve 
new policies in the name of the Congress, nor, as has been for some time 
alleged, but which I am k>athe to Ix-lievc, to further secret activities 
directly ojqwscd to the accepted creed and traditions of the Congress.*’ 

• It w'as ready as much the approaching arrival of the new Viceroy as the 
receding first year of the reign of lawlessness in the country that evoked a 
spate of opinions from high and low, from Indians and Englishmen, from 
India and Britain and America al>out the political situation in India, 
The reactionary view in favour of calling ofl' the movement and going on ail 
fours before the mighty throne of the Viceroy of India has been already referred 
to casually. As if to stxengthen the argument, others came forward who, 
forgetting the fact of recent emergence from ministerial responsibility deliber- 
ately surrendered at the outbreak of the war, but consistently with the fre- 
quent change of views from Non-co-o|>eration to abuse of Khadder, from 
condemrmtion of Gandhi to joining the Congress ministry, and from resigna- 
tion of ministry to a raking up of old sores, — reminded the public of the 
original sin of Gandhi’s public life which had led him to espouse the cause of 
Khilaphat and C. D. the combined advice of his earlier colleagues. 

It ta lucky for India that against these high and mighty Indian intellec- 
tuals, there emerged from time to time as occasion callc-d forth, towering 
personalities like Arthur Moore, (formerly editor of the StaitJtmofi) who with a 
penetrating vision and a keen insight, analysed the whole problem and hit 
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out tte rigtit soluittm. Mr, Moortt in a sponal article' to the Trilnm^r of 
Lahore explained how Uie ptc«e«t — not the future was what inattm^i, how 
the CongresHi w^th rare praeitcal senne demanded iinnii'diate r€S|a>nsilHlit\' 
whieh would scdve all eommunal rivalrif*H, instead id future tH>nslitutkinal 
plans envisaged by the \*H^er<»y which only tendi'd to f«r<unole atul aggravate 
rxisting internecine quam^k. No one denied tliat the Xmr^^y h*ul all altuig 
labour^ ** to remove doubts as to the intentions of His Majesty V (oiverniuent 
regarding India's futitre," But in every crisis '* mid Mr. Mo<»n% t>\e 
present is more imjK>rtanl than the future*' aiM^eorresq aetimi in the present 
is the only means of rem<*ving the dimt^s alxml whetfter there will Ik" i'<»rr<'e« 
action in the future/’ At this stage (August U>I3)* Ht. Hon hie Sastri pleadcxl 
hard and j>assionately for Gandhi's pre?K*iHH* at Peat'c Conferencst?* 

Fnmi a study of the [>rehmmary rcjxrt f»f tlie Paeifie Confereiu'c 
published close on the Viet‘n»y's sfxnvh ol ‘ind Augast Ix fore thcOntrul 
Legislature, it iHi^arne evKlrnt ihht Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar’s views as 
communicated to India frtun Ixuidon by a rejuHwntative of the VniUd 
Press and later on his arrival at Karachi, were meant to prepare the country 
for the wholly linnttxl view the British (‘alnncl nuist hiive dtx'ided to take in 
res|K-et of the litdiaii Ihadk»ck. Only the C abinet wantf^tl t<* strengthen 
its p>sition by citing the d«^isiiins «r ressMumendations (he Paeihe i'oin 
ference. which it was f)reiendiHl was wholly non-<*lheial IhkIv though (ioverrn 
inent s spokesmen were at it. Whether Sir Uaiuaswami Mndalmr 

and Sir Md. Zafnillakhan wtre iiicani to In* regimbnl as CbAVriitneiU's 
spikesmen was not clear, but the rtferenee to “an Indian n prrsentativc’' 
in the rejMirl as Iwing the author of the reifcctionary views express«‘tl throughout 
the sittings and notably at the Indian Hmiml 'rable. must havt* been to tme 
of these two worthi<*s. It niUy 1 h" readily seen that the final reSi»luUon 
reai’hi^d at tho plenary Mission was alt<igether the result of the reactionary 
Indian views. pri*sseil l*y the author wh<H‘ver he might haM* Immui. against 
the directly opjxisite views exiirtssixl and pn^sstsl strongly by the reiifcsen* 
tatives of Ganada and tlie 1 riilt^I States, All honour to the Canadian 
repn^sentative whose vision was not Idurrtxl by the intasniu of Imperialism, 
and whost‘ judgment was imt waqw'd by the servility anti alijeetnesj^ €>f a 
subjes't natmn and the obst tpiiousm^s tif high ofliee held under a furi"igii 
rule, 

A |M*rusal of the IVelirninary rtqxiri hanliy leaves any doubt that tlie 
American arul (anatlian represnitatives were more an\it»us to break the 
l>otitieal deadlock tluin the Indian wtirlhies. That was tudy i<» be ex|>ecUd 
t'onsklermg the manner of th<* selt^i’titin and the antwHlents of the jKiMonnel 
of the Indian dehgation far and away in Qut'tw^". Intliani/^ition of the 
\ ic<‘n»y X Kxeeuijve Gouneil might have sounded progressive measure but 
tlmt rtally deceiv<*d no one. An exploratory Gontimssiun to jitime up the 
engine that moves towards a constitution an*] an WUIM »ry riiiritnittee com* 
[Wast'd of representatives of the I jiiud Nations to guide the f<»rmer iheic 
might ha\ e soundfd atiequate as well as approfiriate steps to people steejMxi 
in ignorance of the rc'ccnl history of India but t** thetn that hml heard of the 
Simon (’ommissi*>n, the fmnr Hound Tal>le Confmticeis. the H<Tt,zgc)g Corn 
mittce on l‘>lucati<m. the Olt*> Rothfiekl rorrimittee on Finance, the IIuIIct 
C omnutiee on Imliari States, and the IxHhian Committee on Franchis** and 
ilten the Indiari (dmmiit<*e of the Hound Tablet the Joint Pariiamentary' 
Ommittee Ixaiiei* that worked from ISI27 to IU85. the new creation of the 
Paciiic Conferen* e wa. only a purpcwtcleifcs counterfeit of their efTrte i^nd 
infructuous pridecessors. For any Indian to go atl the wav to Quebec and 
parade Imlia's diiT€TeiK^~-wbkh aic ne inborn nc^ unWidgeable except 
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in HO far as they are kept up by interested outsiders and shortsighted insiders 
was a pathetic and melancholy spectacle for which he (or they) could only 
be commisserat^’d. But to say that so long as Gandhi dominated the 
Congress, the Congress could not coHiperate with Government, was to ignore 
the Bombay Hesr>iution of August 8th which in so many terms offered armed 
and other help to the allied nations in the war. The limit, however, was 
reached when it was stated that in reality the Viceroy did not conduct the 
Government of India, but it was his Executive Council, for the statement was 
untrue both in letter and spirit. Obviously, the Canadian and U.S.A. 
representatives must have bi^en laughing in their sleeves, for they themselves 
suggesUd arbitration by the United Nations, release of the Congress leaders 
and suspensi(»n of Ci \ il liisi »bcdiencc in return . But they must have been scanda- 
lized wlien their suggesti<»n met with the objection that mediation or arbitration 
would alienate the minorities. The ft»rmer proteshd that they were not blindly 
supporting the Congress but seeking to break tin* deadlock. Surely it did 
not require much imagination to perceive that a deadlock involved the 
intcTest of minorities as integral factors to the disf>utc and measures concerted 
to break must of ncKicssity, consult and satisfy their interests. Likewise the 
American and Canadian suggestions that the \'ic<‘roy’s Cabinet must be 
made a r<*sponsible C abinet, met w'ith the objection that was so often trotted 
out in India. This, however, w'as not the first time that Indians were invited 
to Britain and America only to enact the sorry scenes of internal strife wan- 
tonly fomented in their own native land and warmly espoused before strangers 
more just and discerning than themselves. 

What was the effect of this recommendation of the Pacific Conference ? 
India's |K)litical problem must remain where it stcxxl. l>uring the war, no 
nuire could lx* liazard'd than mere Iiuliunization of the remaining thret* 
mernlxTships of the V'ieeroy's Executive Coiuu*i!. Atui that too was 
apparently not meant to be inauguratc^d by the ne^v Viceroy. That alone 
would explain the absolute taciturnity of Ix>rd Linlithgow in delivering his 
farewell address to the Central Legislature. I’he fact of the matter secerns 
to* have been this — that the British Cabin«*t did not view' with favour the 
idea of establishing the Central res|K>nsibility in India. Tlmy did not share 
the oft-repeattd view — repeattd by the scholars and statt^smen of Britain, 
by the LilxTal and I.»abour organs of E^ngland, by th(j eeek'siastical dignitaries 
of Cant<Tbury, York and Bradford, by the Missionaries in India, — tliat the 
war effort in India would greatly strengthened by the accession of the 
Congress to tlie ranks of the {^M>sitivc forces that lielped wholeheartedly in its 
advancement. It was repeated ad nausram that the monthly rate of recruit- 
ment came up to 50,000 while in the two months succeeding the August 
Ilesolution of the Bombay sitting of the A.I.C.C, it went up to 70,000 
mensem. Recruitment had to be steadied in view of the paucity of equip- 
ment and it is amusing to hear authoriUitively that some of the recruits h^ 
to be trained with the aid of woixlen rifles. Recruitment thus left nothing 
to be desired and did require the help and co ofX'ration of the Congress. Nor 
could Uie Congress in any way further the manufacture of equipment to any 
degree which could not be attained by the British Bim‘,aucracy in India. 
What remained then ? Would the Congrt'ss canvas monetary help from the 
Indian public — the Indian peasauit w'ho in the opinion of the Congress had 
all along been bled white ? The answer would be in the negative. When 
more mcaa were not required, more munitions were not possible, and more 
money was out of the question, what was it that Congress could do to advance 
war effort ? Of course, there w-as the moral element which it alone could 
contribute by making the nation feel that the war was theirs to wage, that 
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Defence was their national duty. But in terms of nijws, annas and jnes. 
in terms of tons, hundmiweiifrhts and oui^U, what would be the e<)uivttlent 
in the world, physical and matej'ial, of this muchdauited. ofldis}>e<l moml 
value ? None, none to a nation that l>elieved in hkx>d and iron, none to an 
Im(>erialism that l>eUevt^ in bi|* l>attalitons. none to the worshit>|»ers of 
unmitigated ftwee as the final arbiter in international disputes. Aixonhtigly. 
the Pacific Conference was stage-managed, the so-ealletl non-tdfieial repn-sen^ 
tatives were nominated offieials and non-ofliciaU. Their inde|Mnulent view^ 
point was the brief prepared for tliem by the British Cabinet and the (omTU- 
iiient of India acting in |>erfeet harmonV and coneonl. Tlttur rt^eommerula 
tion was trtdted out just after the Viceroy's sj>eeeh and within a week of it in 
India. An exploratx>ry eotyinission was to W apj>omi4Hl am! under its auspi- 
ilie drama of the Constituent Assc'mhiy- was to^l>e enaetetl. It was 
clear that this Constirnt Assembly^ would l>e a grim reality if it was to l>e 
organimi under the auspices of a National Government. That calamity 
was obviatM at the Paeifie Cemferenee itself wlien it was argutnl that the 
National i»ovemment vvas to a Ixxly resjwmsible to some one and when it 
was asketl wdth uprais^nl haiuls as to wluit that IkxIv whs to w hieh tlve resjKinsi- 
hility would l>e rendered : Why emiKl not fresh eleetioivs Ik* heki to the 
Onlral legislature? When Canada had hekl its general rleethins and 
likewise Australia and South Africa, when |>artirs tnrasurtHl their r<‘’«i|X'elive 
strt‘ngth. when fuiblie opinion was ehallenjjesl u|Kin the very qiv'stion of 
joining the war (»r getting tnil of it, all in the numths of July and August 
why eoukl nrU India hold tht^se elections? A new legislature so 
<xmstit\itM wciiiki Ik* the Iwxlv to which the VH**eroy ’s Cabinet \vo\dd have owed 
rcs|K)nsibihty. Unf<»rtunatelv^ but by dehl>erate device, the ('ongresa re- 
jiresentatives were absent from the Pacific Conference to explain and elal>oratc 
this view of the nuUter and universal regit*! was expressed at their physical 
imjKissibihty to Ik* present. But what wTmld such pious and prayerful 
re*monst rat ions matter to the British? Mr. Arnery sjKike again and again 
hut in the old strain. It is the liatut of the British mind and British tcirifH-ra" 
rnent to fly to the ideal while the talk is on the practical and to «lfwieetid tt} 
the practical when the talk is on the ideal. The presentation is always of a 
two-factxl picture -one of Imp*rialiHm and the other of Si*lf (»overnmeni for 
the eoltnues and the dej>endencies. Tlie picture is one and single like the 
one familiar to the lialmn reiulers of th<* cash sale# and eriKlit traniiaetion#. 
You have only to l<M»k at the jneture in two wav«. That tm Imjierialisrif 
depicts a British magnate, |K‘er of the realm, or captain of industry, rejoicing 
over the WY‘alth that is his. Invert it and you see the picture i>f the democrat 
foret*<i to «^>nc«*de the prineiplcof Self-Government to the ( okinies and Inde- 
pcfHlcnce to India a picture which with the same curves and conbairM. 
the same light and shiuie, the same dots and stroki*#, weeps and riKnirns <iver 
the imjx*nding and irievitaVde loss of empire and Cfantneis*e. The struggle 
then in the Britisher and in Mr. Amery- a typical Britisher, is l>etwf*en the 
idi^l and the real, the immediate and the remote. j>rincij>le and exjicdiencv, 
the living and active pres«*nt and the uncertain and imaginary future. In 
other words the fsaithci is there always Ijclween the evangelist ami the 
jK>htician, lx tween the {Mxt and the warrior, Ixtwecn ilie philosopher and 
the statesman. Tfiat in why we come across the gr^mrwi of rinnister# 
™the Cluirchills, the Joyns^m Hick#, (Brentfora#) and the F. K. Smith# 
(Birkenh<?ads) 'in one group and the MorleySt Ronaldshavs (Zetland#) 
and the AnnerM?# in the other group. Mr. Ainery is a master of kngikh pro#e. 
He has the knack of wneealing practical defect# in the ckHhing of theoretical 
idealtratiofi, of running to poetk heigbt# and romantie depth#. But whcfi it 
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to a ques^tion of brass tacks you have nothing but the harass taeks. 
Tlie fact is tljat sonorous phrases and sayings solve no deadlocks. 

Lord Wavclb the Viceroy designate, gave an inkling into his programme 
somewhat at the Pilgrims’ Luncheon given in his honoiu* in London on Septem- 
ber 10. TheS<w i(*ty represented the two great nations™British and American 
with which his Lirdship, Viscount Wavcll of Winchester was connected. 
But the pilgrims are no longer the wanderers of old hke the Pilgrim Fathers 
that had left the shores of Albion in quest of Ihirity and Freedom of Faith 
in the 1 7th Century. In recent years as I>ord Wavell said, they had lost th<? 
Pilgrim spirit and liad btreome too set and content. It was well that the 
speaker at least remend>er(?d John Bunyan's warning that “ no disc«>urage- 
ment shall make us once relent our first avowed intent to he a pilgrim.” 
A pilgrim’s duty is to pursue the search after Truth. Truth lies in Non- 
violence and not in violence ; greed, ambition, t>Tarjny of the strong over the 
weak, is violence. Duty to the weak, love for others and recognition of their 
right to the Four FrtH'doms of Roosevelt is non-violence. If Lord Waveli’s 
pnKrlaimed love for India was a true pilgrim’s quest of the Truth, then might 
he hoj>e to emulate the example of his Master and Chief, Lord Allenby, whose 
achievements in Kgypt are well known achievements which Miss Margaret 
Pope recalled in the l^ess at the time. 

The speech was rt^ceived in India more as a pious wish than as a firm 
resolve. , Even so, it was a tine jxirtrayal of the spirit that should inspire 
him. 

The Pilgrims’ Luncheon was closely followed by the rc^ption accorded 
to Ix>rd Wavell by the East India AssfKMaiii>n. Ilis Ix>rdship repeated the 
fact of the dilhculties and dangers ahead of him hut sought comfort in the 
great goodwill in all elass<‘s in England towards India and the r« alizing of the 
magnificent opportunity lying in front of India. And in tliis speech he 
added tiiat if he could do anything to help her on that }>ath, he should b<" 
only t(K) proud and happy to do so. Hut Mr. Arnery soundtHi a note of warn- 
ing to him that a sagacious elephant always t<'sted the bridge lx: fore crossing 
if. Lonl Wav'cll was content to say that '’this sagacious elc})hant has got 
to find the bridge itself.” That was pcj*haps well said, for he did not obvious- 
ly care for the exLsting bridge which needed no testing as it was obviously 
frail and unsuitable but would rather make a new bridge that would bear 
the load of a unilt^d India. 

One dinner followed another. The next host was the Royal Kmpirt‘ 
Society. Lord Wavelfs sptH^ches could not present the kaleidoscopic varia- 
tions of colour and design w hich a quick change artist like Curzon could liavc 
efftHited. But there was a note of caution which gave rise to repetition of 
language and sentiment. ” I go to India with a full realization of the 
dangers and difficulties to l>e faced.” ” The Unitixl Nations owe much to 
India for her efforts in this war.” ” But we must realize the great strain 
under which India's economic transportation and financial systems are 
sulTering and l>e careful that w^e do not put too heavy a burden on them.” 
He goes to India “ w ith the sense of very great responsibility but also witli 
the vision of a great future in front of India.” Only her leaders must be 
helped ” to choose the right path.” 

A new note was struck at Winchester which has given Lord Wave!! his 
title. **We have made mistakes in India — mistake of manners, mistake of 
judgment once or twice but very rarely, blunders due to greed or fear, but 
the good we liave done in giving India peace, in encouraging the national 
spirit and in leading India along way down the road towarfs Independence 
and Freedom has been one of the finest pieces of Government and administra- 
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tion/* But forthwith a Imtancing note of caution i^« sounded in savinjj 
j*’ for the moment the outlook seems dark and the rijefht road hard to thui 
If we could lead India a little further, we shall have set the seal on the j^reat 
task and can let her direct lier own footsteps to a great and [>rt>st>erom future 
we hope/' 

l^e adv’cnt of a new \’’iceroy to the tlurone of jK>wer in IMlxi ami Simla 
created unenviable situations for the Laboiu* Party in Britain. The (\>ns<'r 
vatives were frankly consirvative, reactionary und re(rogrm1c\---Ijn[aT«ilisis 
under the leadership of Winston Churchill who wouUl not lie a jiarty to the 
dissolution of the Enijiin*. The Libctals were tiicre only in name, not 
even in numlicrs worth counting. I^almir which Imd ris^ n to power twi<v 
in the prev ious tw^o dcs'ades found itMdf practically engulfetl by the Conser- 
vative Party and merged with it. There were thnn* grtmps, th<' right vving 
and the most influential und<‘r th^ leadershi}) of AttVe, Morrison, Hevtui. 
Greenwood and Ridley. The centre was hd by Sorensen aiul the left by 
Mr. Cove. The party in power marked time to the tune of tb<* ( onservative 
Wing and would not embarrass (oiverninent onMlie Indiati <|uestion but 
Ie*ml a deputation to l.rord U avclb the V'ieen>y <lesignate, to tell iiim that the 
I..a!>our Movement Ixdirved ui self-|;^»vernmg India and was in favour of a 
generous |>i>hrv and any generous steps lit* thought it desirable to take in 
ord(T to proriKite settlement would warmly Ix' approved by them. Thus 
if nothing could Ih‘ d<*nr, the Lalxiur Movement isnild at least uiuiress on 
the new Vief roy that ri aetionary negutivism did not repreMcnt Uie mind 
<*f Britain and that he might make a friendly gesture to the opjM)iu*nts of the 
irovernment. The centre would not4x* satisfied with ‘'ooniplaeent negations 
but has a m< ‘ml obligation to discover how aggravating factc»rH cati Iw mini- 
iiiis<d or removed so as to initiate further elTorts to satisfy Indian aspirations 
and demands. Its ko|:>e was that in view of t he changtd situation the (’<mgn*iis 
leaders might themselves rt»<s>gniA<‘ the netd for revising their own policy 
which together aith the future developments of war in the Far Hast calls for 
inipressiv(\ j>sycho|ogical and fw»Jitical development s. It would pr<^s for 
the olTcr of a eornpleie IVoviMonal (Government without the X iix^roy's 
pending (he evolution of a new constitutiore Mr. ( ov< ‘s standfKiint is 
that of rights, nc»t e^mcessions, for the Congress. He#urge<i the demand 
for <i**claration f>f Indian lndet>enderH^c, irnimduite fi»rmation of Indian 
NaMonal (iovi rnment, release of all [Kditicals and all ste[>s nee<bsl to create 
gindwill. 

While the big guns were IxMUiimg in the TranH|Kjrt House where (he 
Joint C<»mjtntlec on India c#f the National Kxet'iitive «>f the Latiour Party 
and its 1‘arliamentary Committf'c were dehlx rating, the Trade rnion Part) , 
the less influential fihowed a iK-tter oiilIfx*k. Mr. ihibfue, tin* IrmJe Union 
I^‘ad« r demaiubd a big change in India anddeelar<d that the famine in India 
was very largely the result of admmiHtrative chaos and muddle ami at the 
liame time, the refusal of administrators to obtain the co-operation of tiu" 
|>CDpIc. 

X% the time for ly>rd Wavcll to leave England for India wa^i fast approach 
ing, even the Tones iK stirrid themiielves to a iieii#ie of thrir duty to India. 
The acrtivits again of the e<*cl<^iastieal neclion was marufest in the following 
enquiry. Replying to a question alKiut the resolution forwankd to him 
by the MetIndiVt C hurch of Wolverhampton and Shrewsbiuy Ihstrict liascd 
on the infonuation of : iasiouartai in Inaia. Mr. Amrry mid : 

I have noted the resolution iNeferrcd to. I am confident the licw 

Viceroy will do his utmoet to promote belter undentanding between the 
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communities, but the prospects of a solution of the Indian political 
problem depend mainly upon the attitude of the political leaders.” 

Not was the ecclesiastical world insensible to their duty by India which 
regretted the deadlock and the misunderstanding in India. 

It was not an accidental coincidence that on the day of Lord Wa veil’s 
arrival in Delhi, Mr. Arnery gave an interview to the Political correspondent 
of the Sunday Timts—in w hich ” he reviewed the recent difficult years in 
Indian affairs and took a tentative look ahead.” For the first time after 
Sir StalTord Cripps' departure fre^m India (April 12, 1942), Mr. Amer}' 
stated the prevailing position in regard to the Cripps proposals, ” the broad 
outlines ” of which he ha<l all along said, remained open. 

When on October 28, in the course of Parliamentary interpellation on 
the f<Mid situation, Mr. Amcry was asktxl by Sorensen whether any conver- 
sations took place with Congress leaders and whether it would not be well for 
conversations with such important Ixxlies to take place, he refdicd as 
follows : , 

” Four years ago the Congress leaders deliberately rejected any 
responaibility for Provincial Government and have since embarked upon 
a policy of irresjxmsible sabotage of the war effort. 

” Until they make it clear that their policy is entirely clear, there 
is no reason why they should become responsible for this essential 
proverbial problem.” 

There is an end to everything in this world, even to Lord Linlithgow’s 
Viecroyalty after 7^ long years which proved arduous for himself and consti- 
tuted a trying time for India. His rule over India fs an object lesson on 
” how not to start ” and writer, O. Edwardes had an illuminating article on 
Lord Linlithgow under this caption in the N eiv State sinan And N aium (12-6-48) 
parts of which deserve reproduction here : 

” W^ith 10 years’ previous service in India, W''ilIingdon said in his 
first public s{)ccch as V^iceroy that he wanted to be India’s first con- 
stitutional Governor-General before his time was up. In his first hour 
of office with much less experience of India, Linlithgow broadcast a 
homily to the whole country in the manner of benevolent pastor — 
masUT telling it in effect how he hoped to be loved but also Jiow he 
expected it to b<*have. He directed that extracts from his speech 
(relating to his long service with the Army — omitted here, Editor) 
be framed and posted in appropriate spots all over India and that on 
a day near the middle of May, one of the hottest months in the plains, 
trtK»[>s and |>olice l>e paraded especially to hear the messages read once 
again by their officers. 

‘‘ He had been in oflice just about a week when he peremptorily 
sacked a whole battalion from guard duty at the Viceroy’s house l>ecause 
he saw what he thought were three or four sepoys whom he thought to 
t>e on sentry, go smoking or playing cards in the vsmall hours.” 

A fortnight later this letter %vent out from the Bureau of Public Informa- 
tion to one of India’s newspapers : 

” I understand from the Viceroy’s Private Secretary that His Ex- 
cellency lias been surprised to set! the w ay in which the .publishes 

the Court circular... (he meant the Viceroy’s, not the -King’s). It is 
prirffced up in one box under the heading ” social and personal ” with 
items of information about the movements of private individuals. 
His Excellency’s views, I am informed is that a newspaper such as the 
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...... might repruduce the Court eireuUr in approx itn ately t he «anie way m 

the Lomioii Times, There as you know it is treated somewhat ditTermUh 
from ordinary social and personal items. There would, of course. Ih^ 
no objection to announcements from I^rovincial tHivernmenl Houses, 
being published with the Court circular but His Kxi^dleney f<Mfh that 
the inclusion with it of items such as I have ouiltned in red in Uie 
endcwscfl cutting is undesirable, 

“ In the paper conet'rned, the circular was already l>eing printtxl 
daily at the top of a <x>lunin of the second Wst jmge of the news. Thr 
items outlin<*d in r<xl rtiated to ?dieh private mdivkliials as a senior 
memlK^r of the (»o\ eminent of India and an Indian Statesman. The 
treatment difTertxi from the habits of tlie l^mdon Times by the thinness 
of the line or * rule ' obviously distinguishing thepi from the Viceisiy's 
Court circular. Very adimrably Ix^rd I-inlithgow presented three stud* 
bulls for the free usr ol |HHtr breeders in IXdhi. and urged private enter* 
prise to f<»Il<m* suit, lint he netxi not have clainuxi or allowed the 
claim to lx* miwle tliat tluit was an <»riginal idea. The Ihinjah GiiVCrtv 
rnent fi>r instamx luul given over -1.500 free sludhuUs in the 8 preiHHling 
years. Othcml statements deserdxxl a prt»jei't ** iniiuguraiixl ny H. E. 
the Vitx^roy for the su|)ply of fix'e milk daily to school children - after 
he hat! sixm how well it was iH'ing done by local autjionty in Sind 
before be laxame N'ieeroy. . 

“IVr*M>nal incomes m Indin were varioitsly rstinmted, at the time, to 
average Ix^tween 1*5 and a year jkxt heiwl of the Indian jxipulation. The 
Viceroy s salary w as alKnit £‘iO,0(M> a year (in rupees, 250 thousand — Editor) 
plus a surnfituary allow amx* of £3,0fM). He also gets a grant roughly ixpii valent 
to four times his salary, for his staff, his cmnings ami ginngs, and perhaps 
a few other extras. Here are two items of expenditun* in Willingdon’s 
j>cnultimate year and Linlithgow’s second year: 

IW4 35 1^37 38 

1. IVivate Secretary’s Kstablishment... £14.516 £26.026 

2. The Viceroy’s Tour £20.156. £60,000 

*'Somc tax-payers wondered why 00 jHXiplc had logo with Lord Linlithgow 
on his private visit ” to an Indian pnnc<? for ten days in October 1066,' 
and 12 L when lie went to another State a month later, for not *m* long .... 

‘ In his original bmatleast homily, he had said : ‘ In my judgment 

the appropriate form of the exposition and where necessary for the defence 
of the (k)vernment |Kdiev is upon the floor of the Legislature.’' 

** In the first sesswin of the Ontral I.x'gislative AsMmibly. aftejr he loc>k 
office, Linlithgow l>eat all previous r^xxmls in his use of the jKiwer Ui quash 
deljates. He x'oUxi more than a do/.en a<ljournment motionii not always 
because they belonged to provincial ralhcr than central jurmiieimn and 
were therefore ultra vires and he Imniied tlie introduethni of a Iiill to make 
reports of the Assembly’s pmceedmgs privilegtd. 

‘‘ At the height of the eonstituthmal erisi» in the Spr hg of 1667, when 
the Congress was hailing over the terms on wh ch it woutl accept ofhee, 
for a spell, Linlithgriw left Xew Delhi to spend a tew days sliootiu'? in ilie 
Bareilly District iK-fore proceeding to I>ehra I>un and Simla. But may 
hax^e been prudently waiiiag on the certainty tliat time and there own intei nbl 
f^orees would bring the Congremimen into line as in fact they did- So irftrr 
12 weeka, he spoke. He must use, be said, * the language of preciaioiu^ 
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Here is an example of it addressed to a people whose mother tongue, any- 
how, is not English. 

“ The design of Parliament and the object of those of us who are servants 
of the Crown in India and to whom it falls to work the provisions of the 
Act must be and is to ensure the utmost degree practicable of harm<Aious 
co-ojperation with the elected representatives of the people for the betterment 
and improvement of each individual province and of India as a whole and to 
avoid in every w'ay eonsistegt with the special responsibilities for minorities 
and the like which the Act impos<is, any such clash of opinion as would be 
<a|kruiated unnecessarily to break down the machine of Government or to 
r^uit in a severance of that fruitful partnership between the Governor and 
his mini#tcrs which is the basis of the Act, and the ideal, the achicv^enient 
of which the Secretary of State, the Govern or -Gen era I and the Provincial 
Governors are all equally concerned to^ secure.*’ 

To this we may add another sentence fmrn the latest, really the last 
speech of the Viceroy delivertKl lK?fore the Chamber of Princes on the l-4th 
(ictober on the eve of his departure: — 

* “ On the eve therefore of my laying down the great oflice which 

I have had honour to hold, I appeal to Your Highnesses here to day and 
tlirough you to the l^ineely Ordt^r and to all who exercise authority 
and Independence Jn the Indian States, to hco to it that the splendid 
opportunity lying before the rulers of those States, is not missed, and 
toetisUrq that advantage is taken of it w ith such vigour and foresight, 
with %ueh judicious blending of old and new , with sueh sulK>rdination 
of narrow , personal and local interests to true })atriotism that the future 
of India," --of the Indian States in close collaboration with Hritish India 
may be ensured, and that futim* geiuTutions may rememlKT with grati- 
tude the part played by the leaders of Prineeiy India in seciu’ing the 
stability of that common and glorious inheritance.” 

Lord Linlithgow’s departure from India, it was said ” clost^l the longest 
and most dramatic Vi(*eroyalty since th(‘ Mutiny.” W rily it was so. It is 
the longest because it was longer than Lord Cur/on’s stay in India by al)out 
six months, although the latter’s Vieeroyaity was not extended fn)m year to 
year but had been renewed for a full term of five years. The second aspect 
of the observation, that Linlithgow’s vviis the most dramatic Vieeroyaity 
is equally true for a drama may be a comedy or a tragedy and in tliis case 
it was the latter with Linlithgow fis the hero. He was a ponderous character, 
— heavy in build, stolid in temperament, slow in understanding, conservative 
in jmlitios, Imperiaiistie in outlook, vain as a peacock wdth none of its beauties, 
egotistic to a degree, ceremonial-ridden, inaccessible, formal in manners, 
uncominunicatii e and rt'served in habits, flamboyant and circumlocuitous 
in his pursuit of precision, inefft'Ctive, unpurposeful in action, unsympathetic 
and callous at heart. He cheated suspicions in the minds of the jieople 
because of his want of frankness, so much so that his avow^al of geographical 
and economic unity of India and his advocacy of Federation as the need of 
the hour to work it out, was received with a grain of salt because people 
doubted how the fission he had encouraged l^etween the Hindus and Muslims 
communally, between tJip Provinces and the States territorially, between 
the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes socially, between the regulation 
provin«ifes and the scheduled areas economically, weire corapktible with the 
mkny sided unity that he had rightly but oraUy advocated. He favoured 
the ftinces to the point of pampering them and played them against the 
Congress as his pawms indeed as a deadweight against the progress of 
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Democracy. He extended his rtt^nlion to ilie Ilnulu MiUm Sul>ha in 
August 1940, so as to t>ala!)cc tlie Muslim Ix^ague and \m^ abK* t*> !ia\ . a^* 
Mr. Amcry did» that even if the Congress and the Jj-i'ague agretHb was 
the Hindu Maha Sabha to be considered. He chose as liis colleagues on the 
Exe^Uve Council, men who were the avowtxl i>pjK>nenls of (he Congrt*ss <ir 
renegades from its ranks. He put the leaders of “ the rmeit im|K>rtant [>ohti 
eal party ’* to use Mr. Amcry s latest plxrai*cs>iogy Ix^hind IheprisoulHirsaiui 
€*«>mplained that they did not meet the Muslim Li^aguc and strike up a i^ni 
promise with it. He forl>ade all communications b<‘twiHMi the C^mgress 
leaders and the League leaders and critioized that they did not come together. 
He did not eart! to grant the much sougld arter interview to ihiiulhi in 
Au^pist 1942 and his ii^jvernment pn>vok<d. by the I^suiine violence of the 
|>olic<^ and the military, unevanipled mass outbreaks in the ts>imtrv. He 
did not say a word by'wa\ of sym|Kilhy t>r utter one syllhhle by way of appeal 
in resiH-et of the lakhs that were dying of hunger in Hengiil and C>rissa. He 
made h parting prt^ent to the nation in the lust days. t»f his <»t!iee {(k'folxr 
lOth) in the form of an ordinance piso idmg heavy |>enfdties kiu»uti m the 
Subversive Aetinties Ordinance, 

He diiiai>[>j,>lnt«‘d tin' high hojH^s i ntertaunHl of him when he i<H)k up 
the reins offle<' u{K>n his past assoemtiou with Iiuluui Ect»nomie$ 

and politics. He «s>n4'eaied a nuid^d list Ixneuth tlie silken glo\ e w'ith wliich 
he s!KK>k hands with (iandhi. He Ih IuhI liy his ei»mliiet (he assevcriiUon at 
friendship that he avoweil tm the ste|>s of the \ ieercgal pahtce it> wliich 
after Ik* tuid bid go^Klbye to (iaixlhi in one of the hitl«T s sit viidls to that 
Olympian heigh!, he returnt'il «ndy 44» otter this reiissuranee. He involvid 
India in a wiu nut her own wiUiout so mueh as informing tlie Ix'gisUiture of 
the land a jinK'edure whieh has f*arne<l the eensiirf' of the iMUidon TitHtta. 
He left witli uninuignutbie hardhf'artedness (oindhi to his fate in his 21 day 
fast at the Aga Khan Palace and left (he nation to gniess his ff*ehngH on 
Gandhi’s survival. He sent the Indian tnw>ps abroad to Kg^ypt and Singa* 
p<ire without cxinsulting his I^ gaslature and eontniry to the undertaking given 
on its (IcKir. He had threateiu-d to resign if the (ripps* pru|H>fwils w<4r 
amplified so as to meet lite C tuigress wisln s, M* refuseil C. H/s rei|ue«l fur 
access to Gandhi and challenged his representative eajaieity. He insultfsl 
Dr, Sapru by asking him to read his address on Iwdialf of the All Party 
Lei^ders’ Confcren<'<* and silently listen to the otbeni! rejily. He prevented 
Gandhi s letter to Jmnali from reaching the iMldn-ssec whm it was frbviously 
meant as a gtMiture of gxKKiwill. As the f./utgeir Jirralti (O<nober 19) put it. 
I>ord Linlithgow* emerged from his trial w ith liigh vrt dil but no g<Msi fortune 
at the end. There is tragic irony in the coine»(hoiee that (fie only V’ieeruy 
of our time identifHxl with a(n*»‘iilture should }m\ i In en in otfiee when the 
liornu of fafrunc so long unkiuoin in India fell oiiee aguin iq>on tin* hind. 

He left iKdiind a eum!K*rsonie i^wird of frustration ami futility (jo the 
historian and an unenviabh* legacy to his sueeess<ir and deparlixl rKit the 
shores of India but — the nnvsoleums of Ihdhi unlmnouriTb unwejit, uiv«ang. 


H. C Vol. If --JWl. 



CHAPTER XXII 


Enter Wavell 

The somewhat sudden and unexpected arrival of Lord Louis Mount- 
Imtten at Delhi in the 2nd Week of October was followed by the arrival of 
Lord Wavell in Delhi on the 18th October, 1948. The latter’s arrival was 
neither sudden nor unexpected. But it was said he was the first Viceroy- 
desiipiato ever to have fiown to India to take up his appointment. His 
last wordU to the Press representatives in London : *"I hav-e a big pr^>bleni 
bcTore me’* were doubtless indicative of the sense of the load he was carrying 
in his heart. An inkling into the nature of that problem had already been 
given by Mr. Amcry when he said in Parliament that he was confident that 
the new Viceroy w ould do his utmost to promote better understanding l>etwe<m 
the Communiti<*s. It was obvious that the problem was not only big but 
also difficult and delicate, the difficulty or the delicacy not being intrinsic 
or insurmountable hut due to conditions created by the old Vi<*eroy. It 
required obviously a goexi deal of diplomacy to inaugurate a new [)olicy 
without ap|)earing to reverse the old — the more so, for a former subordinate 
of the then Viceroy to deviate from his whilom master’s policy. It was not 
by any means an easy task but Lord Wavell was credited with that outlook, 
self-confidence and discerning judgment which would enable him to overeorne 
alt Hentilhental obstacles. 

The new Viceroy stated in England that he had three chief points in 
his mental handbag, the first of which he said, was to wjn the war. Let us 
for a moment digress from the main issue relating to India and visualize 
the situation as it w<iuld present itself before Lord \Vavell. To win the war 
was placed by him as the first of his three immediate objectives in a speech 
dMivered in Britain. He gave the second f)lare to Econonne and Scx'ial 
reforms, but a realistic grasp of the Indian problem would not take long to 
reveal the fact thatlin India these problems could neither be given precedence 
of the political problem nor could admit of treatment apart from it. The 
days were long past when with paternal care the British could claim to think 
and act for the peo|)le and defend them. Equally past were the days when 
the British could have set themselves up as trustees -indeed self-elected 
trustees — of an unwilling nation to l(H)k after their affairs not for the ex- 
clusive gcKKi of the “wards”, but fur the conciu'rent or overriding benefit of 
the “guard iaii.s”. Nor was the question of unity among the communities 
and interests of India a relevant factor in the settlement of the Indian problem. 
Dissensions deliberately set up could not disapfx^ar of themselves and their 
continued existence could not therefore be treated as an obstacle to the dis- 
charge of an urgent duty. And even if it were considered a relevant factor 
tlie only way of facilitating its solution was to enable the leaders to come 
together — which meant the releasing of the Congress leaders. 

Meanwhile Lord Wavell was singled out in particular for his abolishing 
the formality and state etiquette from the Government House which, as 
WiUiajn Palmer had comJ>lained of in his letter to Warren Hastings (Nov- 
ember 4h 1818), w^ere introduct*d at the Government House but were not at 
all suited to the habits and manners of the community and w'hich were 
meticulously kept ujp by Lord Linlithgow. “The society is accustomed” 
says Palmer “to an mtercaurse with its Governor of dignified affability cm 
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his part atidof itsspectful frewiam on theirs and will not* 1 apprehend, readily 
adopt the relations of sovereigns and subjects.*' **IIousehi>ld establishment 
is formed resembling that of Royalty— prol>nhly iiiodelltHl on that of the 
castle of Dublin. Be it as it may. the transition is t<H> abrupt to 
Apparently Wave 11 found this vrxy state in the tioverninent Himse, an 
elaborateness and stiffness of ceremonial as in !U>rd Hastings* time (1813*20) 
and obviously wanted to end it or at any rate mitigate its rigours, 

Mr. Amery’a interview. 

In his interview on OctoWr 17. tlu* day on which L<irti W'avell arrived 
in India, Mr. Aniery rci>catf^l in his farcwcil address to the new Vicen>y the 
charges against the Congress ' lest we forget ’ the?n. hrst Waved foigrt them. 
In doing so. he amphtkd them in a sense and held 'VCcmgrt^ss ltSt>onsibie 
far and through, for the Congress 4Wty had always the Federal 

\uiH of the scheine; and (1?) the hesitatiiuis of tiu’ IVmees were ificnase^l by 
its action m fomenting trouble in littiian States : (H) Musiirns w ho imd hitherto 
Iw'en favourable on th« whole to the Ftxleral Plan, wen’ in the iiieantmie 
Unmght into vigonms opposititm to it by their e\|HTienee of the tolahtarian 
niethrwls of the txmgress I'arty in the autonomous prt»viner!i/‘ Mr. Atiiery* 
adtltsi tiuit it was the fear that the (ongresN Ministers m the Centre would 
net, rnyt us res|H>nsihIe ministers tt» the l,<'gislnture but m ueeiynianee with Uic 
onlers of the Congress Working Committee and idimlhi. that Iwdh 

the Muslim i..<*ague and the IVinees against the Fed«‘ral seheme of thtS IttM 
Aet. These hiu kriev^sl eharges need not Ik* once again answertHi. 

For th(‘ rest, Mr. Amery revealed for the lirsl turn* that “ no dciubt such 
un agreement is made m<yre ditlwult when the leaders of tlu* most im|K>rtani 
jMilitieul parts are under detention and preventeil from negotiating with 
<»ther parties.*’ “ ifui” he adde<b *‘ I#onl Linlithgow* has rightly held that 
men vvhe» are prepar<*d to instig^ate o|>en relKdlion in time tif war eannoi have 
it lK»th vvays. ' Tlien he lai<l down what was obviously a e«uiimon deciston* 
Indween D>rd Linlitligow and himself namely : . 

“ They must dis/ivow that eourse of aetion ladorc they can Iw* 
regarde<l as qualilH‘<l to resume any part m the eot|slituti<»mil shaping 
of India n future.’* 

Then he sj>ecuiated a tut alnmi the future anti said : — 

“ Whether with the progress €»f our arms outside India the internnl 
situation in India may so develop as l<i nersumle Indian leiMitrn of the 
desirahility of coining together and maKing th<»se mutual tyiiicst'^siiionu 
and eoiiqiromises ujK)n whieh akine a stable full self govrrninrnt can 
Ik* bas#*d, remains to l>e seen, 'There ran In* no doubt that any iwiieh 
ad^anee in the Indian |K>litieal opinion wiuild be met with a symjiathetie 
and eneouraging jT^nm%r from the Viceroy, frtmi India generally and 
from His Majt^nty’s Government.” 

From the context it was clear that by *‘ leaiJers ’* be meant ao far m 
Congress was amverntd, not those who witc outside, but th*e»e who were 
under detention ; and how they could effect <x>mjm»miseii with llie Ie«wieni 
of other communities unlcssk released remained a riddh* for the tiew V ici-roy 
to solve. 

In effect, however, this farewell mldress of the Secretary of State to 
Lord VVavell was an Inst ument of Instru<*tk>ns to him - ajmrt (nm the rme 
embodied in the Statute of exhorting him to beware of the C4mgrciia 

and to nt tight over hm ** Viceregal authority *' until Gandhi and hit 
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colleagues, liecarne penitent in sack cloth and ashes and withdrew their August 
Resolution of Homhay. 

In this connection, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Shastri addressed three 
open letters to the three men of the times — Mr. Amery, Lord Wavcil and 
Gandhi. TIi<‘y were written with his \H*n dipped in his own hkxKl, They 
j>oure<l forth his soul and iKSought the tliree men of I><*stiny to exeix‘ise their 
powers and of)portunities to the glorification of the Commonwealth and of 
India. Sbastn warned Mr.* Aniery U> remember the Treaty of yersailles 
and the humiliation to which the Allies had subjeote<i Germany and the 
consequences lK»rn since out of that‘|K)liey of vengeance and vendetta. He 
advised iJml \\avcll to rcjeet Mr. Arnery's parting advice and take early 
/i^ieps to resolve the deadioek. He lx*sought Gandhi not to atlhere to th(‘ 
pgrineijde of * one plan and [>oIiey ’ hut follow Haminian's counsel in favour 
of changing fK>ih with the times : — 

So singl(‘ {)Ian is adequate to achieve even a small aim. Only 
^ * he can succeed in his jjurposo who adopts dilTerent plans in difTerent 

eircum stances.” 

With tlie a<lv(*nt of Lord W a\ ell to the X'ieeroyalty , there came a spate 
of suggestions and a vol]<‘y of exhortations as to what he should inelude, 
arul what lift should not in his iinmediat(‘ programme. Sir Frederick James, 
in rightly eommending the FockI situation as His Fxetlleney s first task. 
jitovihI f*aithful to his masters. The Kuropean .\ss(^eiation was the IhkIv 
ih addressing whom in llangalore (October *JH) hr uttered these i)rofound 
words of warning : 

” The arrival of the new \’ieeroy had already aroused spf/<*ulal ion 
ulKUit new' poiiiie'ul moves, but if Lord Wavell eould ensure^ the eountry's 
fofKl sup|)ly, it would Ih‘ more important for India, and the Allied cause 
tluin any f)oliti<*al move.” 

As against (»ne (tow that t'awe'd against the resolution of tlie deadioek 
there were a number of cmekoos that e(>i)ed into the V ieeroy's (‘ars soot lung 
words of eoneiliution, -peaee on earth and goodwill amongst fellowmen. 
There was much truth iu the observation made liy tlie HevertuKl C'lyde H. 
Stutz, Methodist Superintendent of the Lahore District, claiming tiiat 
Fhristian jihilosophy was partly resfxmsible for ” eompelling India's people 
to revolt against the inequitable civilization” He further upheld the right 
V)f the Indian peojile to hike their pla(*e among tlie nations of the Xew World. 
To men like Lord Halifax who are never tirtni of stating that the British 
were trusiet's for India and others like Devonshire and rranlx)rne who swear 
that it was never their obje(’t to establish an Empire in India, but that the 
Empire became an uiqm'nn tlitated hish»ri<'al necessity, tlu* follow ing exet rpt 
from tlie columns of tlie AV:c A/a/w/i an of June 12, 1943 should be of profound 
interest : 

“ Regarding Lord Elton's denial of the Englisli having any idea of 
conquest when they went to India mentioned by ” critic ” in your 
issue of May 21), Lord Elt<ui made the same statement in an article in 
the Daily Sketch on which I sent the etiitor of that paper the 
following quotation fn>ni a eomniunieation sent by "the Directors o€ 
the F'iast India Company to their agents in Madras in 1637. The agents 
were instructed to establish such a poliev of civil and mflitar}' power 
and create such a large revenue, to maintain both at th:4t place, as may 
be the foundation of a large w^ell-grounded, sure English dominion in 
India /or all time to come. The quotation was from K. S. Shelvanker’s 
book The Probiem of Indiii. 
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The Ministry of Lord Wavell 

Few people are impres^Mnl in life with the advtee t hat is offmxi unsolieite<i 
or by way of e!i>nventK>n and courtesy and l^oitl Wavell cHuikl l>e no exception. 
He mast have luwi his own i'onvietmns and pro|H'ns»ties. his own sense of 
duty and his aptitude. If, therefore, his thoughts turntsd to Bengal and 
starvation, that was the nuxst natural diri'^tion that should have attrarlc<i 
them. Lt>rti Wavell in his message to the Health Smvey and development 
Committee which began its sit tings on the 2€UiC>elol)er ( 1943) ernphasis^Hl the 
|>roblems of slums and rt'hoiLsing their oeeujmnfs, water su|>j>ly and sanitary 
i'onditions. Malaria and indigenous insecticides and wider use of tm^squito 
nets and wires, more scIuh>1 clinics and more qualificil medical men. rttral 
doctors and nursing servu’es. homegrown drugs atwl researeii tjrgani rat ions. 

yhe V iceroy was thus giving to the public aiiiakluig into the second 
the three objeglJves fie iiad ke}>t m mind while sailing Tor India, One other 
act of ccpial urgency and servieeahihty was (hr otaMiing of the V'ieeroyV 
Distress Belief Fund to deal w ith the diistributi<»n ol intniey rtwivtsi ft»r the 
relief of distress in Bengal. In Kivgland, tin* Sei rc tary of State, (he Lord 
Mayor of Lori<h>n and tin* High <‘oinnussi«uicr ft»r India Juui issued an apjH*al 
for funds to lx* passtsl rm to thi' \ n eroy for thf- hell of Hf iigal. The (Vvlon 
(iovernuH nt hful <lonat< ii and sent t** the V'lcenyv u sum of g7 fakhs of rujieei*. 
lie next ptrf'e of r( a! g«HHln< ss uas tliat of a <juii ( suhI unadveftised visit to 
1 ah utta h\ J.ord \ta\ell on ‘ilth (><'tolw'r. Apart fnun results^ iht' %isit 
\siis in jtseir an <\fmt ot w lu< h there was appreciation all rtaind * notaMt* 
Iw th<‘ prison* rs in jails \\ lio wrre h»*iplosv sprctat<»rs from behind the liaSrs 
tif a of df'solation and <lrst it uO<ni wlnc li tho ]«re\ lous \ it rrt>y Uad^* Hi 

spite of his ihri'ct rosp<insjbilit y us head of an atlnunist rat ion unmersetl m 
war, ulut h w is th(‘ i‘b\ ious catlse tif the Ih ngul FaiuitH . viev\ w ith a ealimis 
la^ss and mhiMnumt\“ Ifttle expeettai of thi* a\ tTugt* man. 'riit' Viceroy asked 
Die i’tanmander in (liief t<» make tlit‘ n sourees (»f tlie army available tii (he 
maxmium possible » xtent in tlie distriet?i worst alTeidtxi, partieularly for Iht* 
mtyvciUt nt of hwHlgrains. provisH»n of ttnnja>rurx shelters for relief ojaTations 
and t'stuldishment of relief ston s. d his statenn ut was made at a prwss 
cimftTcm'e on Oetola r US. at w htt h plans tor immi <ln4t«* evreution weri- 
r<oealesl. ^ 

d’lH' (fOvn ruor s ( onfen nee witli tin V nariiv was a notable feature m 
Li*rrl Wuvcil'.s n^guuc. During (he previous thea«le it had lK-t*n steudilv 
iK^Ctuning customary to summon (he (Governors to the Viceroyh* piduce r<*r 
tsinsultaUonii - inon* (\s|Kcia]iv wla n rrj>resMve j»oliries hud to \w enibarkrsi 
up^n^. or relaxed. Hut the (Governors were meeting the \ iceroy in two'if* 
an<I three .s. Thrs ( onferenee in Nov«*mlw'r J9in was. howevef, unique in 
that all the eleven (civcrnrirs were present at tin siime tune in Ihdhi aful 
thr«s' sueji ( onferenci*^ to<»k jdaee in Jess than 29 imuiths. On this occasion, 
care was taken to rncniie»u. in anriounemg the event, tluet no Kxectitive 
<b*<nsions were taken an<l that the ccsnsultatnuis relalexl to the JAhkI situation. 
Did the Governors know^ all al>out the Footl situation so intirrmlely that 
they could assist at scTious (.'oriferem **s with the Viec'ic^y without. eiUicT 
their F hhI MemlK rs. (or ministers) Seereturiex and special Kej^ional Omi- 
inissioiu rs ? u [ookfsi as though the explanatioii of tlie pur|K>se weakened 
itself by the very detailc ci charac ter *1 %% iis csiuehrd in. 

The Viceroy n^xm l>cgan to complete hi» «itudy of tbe political and 
ei!ononijc situation in the Provincen which he began wiDi the GoveriKura* 
Coiifenmcc by liiruM^lf gv sng to provincial capitals ; and I.*ahore# if we might 
except Calcutta which had already Vieen visitctl was the ftmt fwovineial 
metropolis to be so vbited. A quenVion was asked in Parliament what tasuea 
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were discufu»ed at the (Governors* Conference and whether that of releasing 
political prtaoners was one of those discussed. Mr. Amery replied that 
the Food question and the question of Post-War Reconstruction were the 
main questions discussed and that certain Executive decisions were taken 
at the Conference and that the answer to the last enquiry was in the negative. 
Of course it was in the negative. And to a further question wlietJier he 
wodld consider the question of releasing the political prisoners in India in 
view of the ex<*ellei»t reeent example (the referenee was to the release of the 
President and Ministers in Cehanon)» Mr. Amery replied that there was no 
connection between the two. It no wonder that to Mr, Amery's mind 
there appeared no connection. Perhiips it was true for in Lebanon they 
did not worry about non-violence. The President’s room w'as barricaded 
with sandbags and the Senegalian tr(K>p.s had considerable difticulty in 
reaching it. The Ivcbancse, morcovN r, were well armed and equipped for a 
violent fight with tlic Free French troops and took their stand behind the 
hills wherefrom they were ready to fling their sallies in full force. Otherwise 
the Connection l>etwcen India and Lebanon was patent to the man in the 
street, though not to the sophisticated politicians of Imperial Britain. In 
both countries there was a clash between popular will and alien imperialism. 
In Lebanon* however* the British could play the part of the mediator but 
here in India, they wttc a party and, it is well-known that when * seif is in. 
sense is opt.’ 

The Viceroy’s tour to l^rovineial <’apitnls in the cold whether left am]>le 
time for seliemes to solve th<* deadl(K‘k t(» l>e aired freely. 'Flu* resolution in 
the Legislature iu this behalf was of interest Inwause of the intriguingehara<*ter 
of the position of supporting it. taken up by Mr. Hussain Imam ap})arently 
vrith the previous assent of Ix*ague headers. ^Fhe non-possumous attitiuh* of 
Government pleased nolicMly. And the League <’ould mj, d(‘ri\ <* solace from 
the negative satisfaction that the Congress demand remained imlndd^'d in 
the debris of political ruins. Even the jK)litieal iconoclast would sometimt‘s 
like to rake U[) fhe ruins in s<‘ar('h e>f a marble lu'reor a gateway there. And 
this is wfiat happemal in the I’liper House. Nor did (bnfrmnent llonrisli 
the big stick, re|>eHting th<‘ir slogan of “withdrawals’' and “ promis<‘s “ 
and guarant<*es or <*ven of the indi(‘ati(»n of a comple te ehange <*f ]>olie\'. 

It was not the Congress rninded Press alone* that grew itnpati(*nt over 
the Viceroy’s eailculated evasion of any (‘oniinitments ot\ the political issue. 
JDar-ul-Salecm in his weekly notes iu the columns of the Statesman grew in 
the 1st week of DecemlK'r irate that nothing was Inung done in the matter 
of the deadlock and dealing with the reports that two nion* scats in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council would Ik* thrown o]>en to Indians shortly, be 
stated that that would only set further seal on the deadloc k and not solve it. 
While appreciating the good work done by the Viceroy in giving his first 
attention to the FckhI problem of Bengal and securing better transport, 
better supplies and better nianpow c r for its mobilization, the wTitcr proceeded 
to state that man dcH's not live l)y fcHKl alone. India’s intelligentsia has 
long been starving for other things.” Well might one have asked “ Is 
sgt*l also amongst the prophets ? ** 

On the position of the Muslim L<*ague itself, the wTiter liad some very 
interesting observations : 

‘‘1% these circumstances the Mitslim League’s position grows'most difliculf . 
During the interregnum between its Council sessions large elements in it not- 
ably the younger leaders, grow' restive and cast about for ways of getting a 
move on in some direction or other. They come determined to press their 
views and even force the liands of the High Command. But every time they 
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conit up againfit the coW logic of facts, of which none else \s a more ma*itrrful 
exponent than the Qakl c-Axam. In the result, the sulTcrs fn^m the 

reflected stagnation of the Congress. It is all a V>ad mess, and U\r 

this Mr. Gandiu alone is iTS{K>nsible/V’-«^ta/c^Mrfi (Ik'cendjcr 7). 

The Viceroy, it is true, lost no time in convening a Conference of the 
Governors, but nothing tangible came out of it. Ihddic opinion l>cgiin to 
grow restless that after all the Viceroy’s hamil>ag did not contain much 
that was of immediate interest to the Natior^s t>olitieal ideal. Foixl for 
Bengal was a bare p^^rformanee of a duty long ovenhu* and sadly negKi't«Hl. 
Visits to Military Units and aerodromes \>r Training SeiuM>ls were mon' in t he 
nature of the duties of the C'onimander-in-Chief than of the \ iec^roy. That 
Ix)rd VVavell should have prefemHl the Fie kl-. Mars hall’s uniform in tlic 
Punjab to the ni<»rning grey or the evening black syits only provc<l this 
the more. ^ 

One feature of I>mi ^^'aved^s public conduct was. however, noticeable. 
He went out of the way and gave a tea party to the meml>f*rs of the Standing 
C-ommitt^'C' of the A. I. \. F. C. It was obviously intendt^l as a gesture of 
gtxKlwill towards the IVess. The X’iccroy rejx)rte<l to have .statrxl to one 
of the rnenilxTs tliat he had In'cn ’‘inundated with advice l>oth at Hmnc 
and here and that he wnultl like to have a litth* more time to sort out ideas 
for himself Ix fort* diM'kvsing his mind.” 

• 

The Muslim League 

Oiux' again th<’ Working Coinini{te<' and tlo‘ Coum il of the l,< agtu‘ met 
in IXdhu No\t*ml>er ’this time there were none of the I'hallengtes and 

denunciations that had eharae1eri/,e<l the prtH’eedings the full session in 
jirwding month of April. nurf' was iphet and serious attention given 
to the task of consoluiati(»n <*f the gains in the previous TJ mouths. Five 
Ministriies it was said were «»f the Ix’aguc Branch. T\w IVcmiers were 
summoned fe>r a Conference with the I*rcsidcnt and the W'orking ('oiiifriit tci- 
of the L<*ague. H\e public did not know w liat s^Mual, fxsuxmuc and |>ohtical 
reforms wert* planned for the h\<* pniviruvs. But it could In* readily gucfywxj 
that party cons^dulation slioufd have receivisl the closest cunfudcratioti. 
’fhe Ix'aguc which had <lecne<! the ( onijn'ss. d» \*clop<sl by this time into an 
imitation of tlie COngrt ss. Its Central l%Msuitivc was ciublH^l by the Press 
anti Anglo-india as tlie Higii ( omniand a title which the Congress rr’simtisj 
but which the Ix'iigue apparmitly dal not diseoiintcrmnce. All the Ix*agur* 
inanncil prtivmcrs, it wa^ siiggrsUsl. should conform to one |xdicv. one pro 
gramme and i»ne <s)mnian<l. Mr. Jinnah himselt was *Tompi4r<'tl to (tattilhi 
bv the StnirxttuiH and a cofUrast was drawn m favoi r of the fornuT l>y show ing 
up the diflctencc lKtW(s-n tin* direct strategy of Mr Jinnoii against the 
obikjue mthu nce of («andhi. The lovnnmlation of autlionty in a ectitral 
s|K)t was at the .same time dejjrccattd l»y tlicsi! Ixuxoolent cTitK's. 

Tlie fact was tlmt the conditions juinutted of but little comparison 
VM'tw'cen the two orgaruzations. The ( ongr<*ss mcnilw rship was o|K*n to alb 
that of the le ague was a close pr<*i^ers <* mnnlM'rt vd iUic religious f omimi 
ruty. The C'ongrcvs d»xtlarcci nicrnla rship of the Kxeeutive of the communal 
organis«tK>ns as a disquaidicaitofi for a similar ]xaition in the ('ongrf?si»s. 
The banning of the mendw^rship <#f the Khakmr organisation, howcv«^, could 
bear no similarity wttii the Ixinning of (he Ixaguc memljcrs fr<mi the Eatceu* 
tive of the Omgrt ss. P>e League, Muslim as it was, chemi' tx> exclude certain 
Mtislitm themselves on ^mnds not intelligible either from a national or 
even firom a communal view paint. It was merely a question of ieadmhip. 
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Mr. Jimiah versus t he A Hamah. The attack on Jinnah bv a Khaksar, could 
not be traced to ariv central houtcc or beyond the freak of an excitable and 
quick-tempered individual. It was, however, loudly protested that the attack 
nothing to do with the decision. , 

Then again in relation to the formation of ministries in the five provinces 
of the Punjab. Sind. North West Frontier, Bengal and Assam, it must be 

C inted out tliat not in one case did the League enjoy a majority of original 
agum in the Ix?gislatures. In the Punjab, it was a coalition ministry 
in regard to which Mr. Jinnah proclaimed that by the death of Sir Sikander. 
and the accession of Col. Khizar Hyat Khan to the Premiership, the Jinnah- 
Sikandar Pact became dead as a dodo, while the ministerial party in the 
Punjab composed of Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs was equally loud in its 
declaration that the Pac‘t was very much alive and operative, that it was 
binding on the Ministry in all matters other than all-India affairs whf'Tc the 
League cult would lx? overriding. In’ Smd, the accession of “Leagui^ 
Premier’' to power was not even nominally correct. Sir Hidayatullah was 
one who had ceased to bt‘ a member of the League and w ho at the time of his 
accession to Premiership was not only not a mcmlnr of the League, but was 
one who had come under its disciplinary ire. But more than even this was 
the fact Uuit the vacancy lie filled up a second time was created by the dis- 
missal of tlie late Allah Baksh for the high misdemeanour of surrendering his 
title to Gpvermnent and proving his patriotism. Kqually lamentable were 
the circumstanc<*s under which Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq was dismissed by the late 
Sir G(K)rg(‘ Herbert, Governor of Bengal, while the latter was on his sick bc^d. 
Mr. Amery could not face the fusillade of questions in tlie Commons on tht‘ 
subji'ct and by his silenc(! admitted the charge of dismissal and that it w^as 
not the democratic form of resignation of a l^cmicr they had in Bengal. The 
eonlidenee re|K>sed in the Governor was aliused. Nor w/is there a majority 
when tJie new ministry took office. But people gather round power and 
nothing .sucee(‘ds like success. 

In North West Frontier, the story w^as equally sad. With ten Congress 
members in jail, a League Ministry was formed and elections in respect of 
the places that fell vacant by death or imprisonment were delayed suitably 
to the ministry needs and with all the nianoeu\Ting the Ministry lacked a 
majority over the full Council. But the Congress M.L.A.s would not be 
released although 1200 detenus and security prisoners w'ere and w hen they 
were, the Aurangzeb Ministry resigned and Congress took ofliee once again. 

The fifth province w'as Assam where the Interim Premier of the Interim 
Ministxy (Sir Saadulla Khun) (March to July, 1987) happened to become the 
premier after Section 93 had bt'en applied and lifted. All the five ministries 
ow’ed their stability or formation to the benevolent influence of the British 
(tovernment who conceived the formidable idea of breaking the political 
deadhxik in all the provinces by constituting Ministries during the war period, 
thus breaking once lor all the Congress. Beyond, however, these five provinces, 
their manoeuvreii did not succe^.* 

Mr. Jinnah had some home-truths to tell the British Government. He 
did not relish the thesis on Geographical unity delivered by Lord Linlitl^ow 
in A^leutia in December 1942 or that on Federal Government for India in 
his Valedictory address delivered before the Princes’ Chamber in October, 1943.' 
Mr. Jimiah mildly criticized the BritishJor their unwrillingncss to part with 
power, and at its worst, it was the gentle protest of an elderly son anxious to 
sudcc^ the aged Father who w^ould not, fcowever, die or part with power. 

* For a detailed study of those mmuitries, see chapter on Ministries. »» 
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That there was mwing unrest in the cinlen ut the etuupUte 

neglect — yea, the cold storage — to which the political pmhlcm in India uns 
consigned by the new Viceroy, was evident from the attitude of many 
members of the Council and the Working Cximmittec of the League* fhun tlte 
writings of journalists and the conduct of not a few M.L,A,s That was not 
all. There began to ap[>ear signs of real national awakening and a sense of 
deep Social responsibility couplet! with a feeling of profound regrt't iliiti the 
Muslim Organization was as vet considerably wanting in those attribuies ami 
activities which made for real nationalism -aspects so px\>minently notiet nblr 
in Ixxlies like the Kama Krishna Mission in the Bengal Famine. 

At this time (November 5» the House of wav slarlUvl 

by a Pei'r on his own initiatixe intnxlueing a Bill to apply th«' Statute *>1 
Westniinstcr to India. The Peer was lA>nl Stralxilgi, who sought lf*ave to 
mtroauce the Bill and formally moved that it slnnild l>efeiwl the tirvt time. 

Viscount C>anl>orne, Oomini<»nS<sTetary, on iHdinlf of the Govenunent, 
oppos<xi the first reading, lb' said it was unusual to opfKise the first reading 
ot a bill, but if then' wt*re any Act which it was [H!culiarly unvmtalile fur a 
Pt'^'r individually to s^-ek inirtKiuee. it was one \^hieh would allVet such 
a statute as the Statute of Westminste r. A Bill to alTect that Statute eould 
only Ix' intHHlueed after evuisultaiion witli tin* Dominions and Ix'St 

Y}*'' done by the (tovtrmmnt. I.^>rd StralH>lgi ismld seareely hav<^ Imd (ho 
luxessary cut^sultat»on wjth the Dotmnams. To sfs'k to amemi the Statute 
of Wt‘stininst<T wrthmit sueh <*onsultalHm ^%ould l>e similar to one of a gmup 
of partners lr\ mg t4> lurng in another partner on his own without eonsulli4ti(»!i 
with his |>artiiers. I cannot etmyeive how l^oni Stralxdgi should luiv«* 
chosen this eecentrie nulluHi of ventilating tins subjt'ct/' said Viscount 
Cranlxirne. “ I feel certain the House would rmt wish to let this measure 
go any farther.’' ^ 

Nor was it aliowed to go any further by the House. 

The Statute of W'csf mmsier was passeti in lU/il tt> give eflVet to eertam 
res»>lutions passed at tlu* Imperial ('onfen nei s heltl m llCiO and JtlHO ; in the 
Statute the |>artie8 were tlie British Parliament (»n thi‘ oitr hand and Canada* 
.VustraUn. Ne>v Zealand, South Africa, the Irish I nH* State and Newfoundland 
(called tii< iKuninions) on tiie other Imnd. It vmis really in the nature of a 
dVeaty Ix'tween Kngland and each id the alH>ve Dominions and instead of 
there iK'ing six separate Statutes, there was one in which all fin Dominions 
joiiKsl, 111 no sense did anv of tin* Dmiumons enter iido any relation with eaeii 
otherund<T the Statute ot^ Westminster. None of them entered into any obliga- 
tion or eonmx'lion w ith the others. The Bill was then negativeij m the D»rds, 

In revu'wing thw wholly unexjKx'led and highly interesting ineidf iit* 
one is struck more by the sidedighU Uirown on ^he jK#iitteaJ situation than 
the eonelusion of the ctirnie incident. For one thing the rosy view of I»r<l 
Stralx>lgi (birnierly Commander Kerinyworthy) that (d>verfiment themselves 
would introduce th<! Bill was justified neither by the language emphiytxl l»y 
Lord Cranbornc nor by the puriitfve and pugnacious attitude adopUd Viy 
him. But when the noble Ix^rd stabd that the f>artfH*rs should Ik* ciinsulbd 
iK'forc a new* partner could l>e taken mio the partnership, we feel we must 
take up cudgels. We ask whetlier when South Africa was taken into the 
J^sritish Empire, such consultations wm? held or when CTipp!i roadie his offer 
to India. This idea of Lord Cranli^ne’s is a clear after thought. Take the 
past statements of Commander \Ve3gcwiKd Bcnn as Secretary of State in 
the Lalxmr CiovernriK i t (19B1), that India was enjoying Dominion Status 
in action. Or take the association of h%h placed Indians, as signatorif^ 
to Hue 'ft^eaty of V'emilles at inembm oAbe Imperial Conference in WM. 
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And how were the Dominions defined in 1926? They were defined as ** Auto- 
ncvtinous Units, within theCornmoiiw ealth of Nations called the British Empfire 
bound together by ties of common loyalt)*^ to the King and in no way subordin- 
ate to each other in internal affairs/’ If so, how would the question of 
mutual consent to partnership arise ? The only common tie is loyalty to the 
Throne, That does not require consultation. Nor was India agreeable to 
tender that loyalty. Lord Cranborne overacted his part for the truth was 
that Britain did not mean serious business. 

It is interesting to noti in this connection how^ High Commissioners 
and Agents Ceneral w'cre being appointed to eountries the world ov^er on 
behalf of India. While Ix>rd Cranfjorne was combating Lord Strabolgi's 
attempt to declare India an additional Dominion, changes were being eflrecbHl 
by which contacts Iwdviwn India and the Dominions. India and the Cojonics 
and India and foreign nations were Iwin^ establisheil or strengthenc<l. For 
sfjrric time past during the War. India had an Agent General and a High 
(^>rnfnissioncr, two oflicers, in U.S.A. That really followed the long-standing 
Agent (Generalship on b<*half of India in South Africa. Following the U.S.A. 
contact came the apf>ointment of Mr. M. S. Aney to Ceylon as a complement 
to Ceylon's reprtiseniation in India as Agent and of Mr. Menon to C hina as 
High Cfunmissioner. These were closely followed in the autumn of by 
the announcement of the appointment of High Commissioner for Australia 
in Delhi apd on NovemlxT 16, 1946 the Canadian (Government intimaUHi their 
decision to send a High Commissioner for Canada in Delhi. And India was 
H<H)n to recipr<x*ate, for it was announced in this series that India’s High 
Commissioner would Ik* appointfxl to Aaistralia (XovemlKT 1946) and Sir B. 
P. Parahjpyc was since sent there. While these de\’elopnu*nts indicated 
closer contacts betw'cen India and the Dominions, the Dominions were anxious 
to tak<* fiart in the Imperial affairs. ^ 

In ih(‘ meantime. Sir James (Grigg hastened to Oxford to air his view's on 
India when* he had sjient five years ending 1969 as Finance Member of the 
V^iceroy’s Fxeeutive Council. I’he object was obviously to combat the 
gniwing ojiinion in America in favour of India for Sir James (Grigg himself said 
‘‘ of course there is a great deal of misunderstanding and ignorance on the 
subject of India. For examj>le, in the U.S.A., it is widely imagined that 
the Indian National Congress is a representative Legislatiure, rather like their 
own Congress. In this country Mr. (Gandhi is widely regarded as a saint.” 
W^hether there is any niisund<‘rstanding in U.S.A. al>out the Indian Congress 
or not, there is an obvious misrepresentation in Sir James (Grigg's statement, 
for if the Americans thought that the Indian National Congress was a re- 
prescntati\'e legislature like their owm Congress, then there would be no more 
of a political problem in India than there is in America. The fact was that 
Sir James (Grigg and his colleagues were upset by the growing public opinion 
in America regarding British reluctance to part w ith power in India and that 
was why Sir James (Grigg was diverted from his war office burdens to share 
India’s hiuden as w'ell at Oxford. Sir James’ speech need not be combated 
seriously. He merely quoted the figures of Churchill to discredit the Congress 
and repeated the goody gtxnl y nonsense of Mr. Amerj' and Professor Coupland 
wl|#h he referred to Congress totalitarianism — charges w'hich have been dealt 
wnth in connection with Mr. Churchill’s statement in the Commons in 
September 1942, and Mr, Amery’s ever-recurring speeches in Parliament 
and^tfupland’s recent publications. Sir James’ performance was but in 
consonance dcsc'jriptioii of his birth wd brexxiing and his coming 

of ag<' as delci^fecd by Quinten Hfogg in the (^bmmons. “ Sir James Grigg,” 
he said was bom and brought up. in a pigednhoJe, trained in red tape and 
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mme of age in the war office/^ and well might Quinten Unm add, ' atiained 
salvation in Oxford.” 

Mr. Amery 

As weeks passetl — only weeks, not months, since Lord Wavell arrived 
in India, events began to crt^wd the history of the " Empire*'. h\\r a few 
days, there had b<en rumours of elianges in the British Cabinet and Anury*^ 
name was one the three nientioned, the i>thea two l>eing those of Sir Jatnes 
(irigg and Simon. People quottM^ against Mr. L. S. Amery what Cnmi’ 
well said once to the Ixing Parliament aiul w hat was later said to CharnlxTlain 
(iov'ernment by Mr. Amery himself: ** You have S4it too long here ftvr any 
g<KKi you have l>t'en doing. l)e{>art I say and let us have done with you. 
In the name of Ciod. (io. " Amongst the notonmi^ untruths stated by 
Mr. Amery in the Commons, ru)t kuhnd in answers given im the spur t»f the 
moment, nor in random interviews ftvrctd fn>m him by irn^in^sible 
eom^sjxmdenf s. but m a well eonsidereii reply to a ipirstion on the fhH>r of 
thel>»wer Mouse, was the astmiiulmg statcnn ot that India pr<MluetMl her 
ow n quinine anti t hat tln re was no tletieit of supfth for her netaK. Answering 
a question m the M^nise of ( otiiintuis in Oe^’enilxT wh\ shipping spare 

was usimI to consign a t‘argo «»t whisk\ to IhunbaN wlien It was not found 
possible to st iiil badl\ ru ^ tleti vijp|>h<‘s of 4|uinUM\ Mr, Anier\ sumI : The 

lian whu h had U'rii i»re\ lonsiy rmiintainetl on shipment of spinK to India 
was lifted m .Septc inix r. This has ta rluinly not Innai at tin* ev|>ense t*f 
<[umnie. Quinmt* is protinetd in India anti supplies tluTe are atlequate 
Fane\ stateiin nt I'onung at a tune w'lien thousands, sen, lakhs td people were 
tlsing of inaiana for s%ant td tj^iinuie anti when supplies wert‘ being arranged 
b\ aeroplaru s from abroad. I’he fact was tliat tht“ total annual pnalmdioii of 
tpinnne in India was hO.OOO Ihs. While India s annual eonsumptioii was 
about 200JMI0 Ihs. It v\as true that at the time, t'oiisimiption was ratloiutl 
to 7a but rationing of ({uininc s^tnild tads |»r<sbier more malaria aral on 
the one haiui tin* same platitudes, the same slfjgans and the same* shd»' 
boleths on the otfier. NIr. .Viners inanugeil in tin end t*» irntat** his own 
( onstituelies tot he [loiiit td l>emg called upon to resign hlH idliet'. Hi- invoke <1 
the irr of all sIiimIi-s ot jiapcTs w Inch c|c*mande<l his hc’ad ftn a charge r os er tlu^ 
Bengal Food de bate*. Ills lialf truths anil untruths on abstrac t matters 
rciatmg tc' Indian pcehtn s dal mU la-frav liim so much as hts palpalde false- 
liteods on the* inortalifv hgnre*s of Bengal from starvation, on cevirall foes! 
siijeplv . on the* enusc-s cd distre ss, on the reuiiedu^s to the* sttuatiom e»n the 
resjaiu sibditv for t he tragedv. He lent can er to Ills predrge I.ord lanhthgow 
m Ills greess iK'girc 1 <d dutv and c nlletus disn gard «»f edivious fac ts. The fwci 
aetc^l togu thc‘r as Hr. 1 hurston and l>r. ( opja ras m tlu- Mvstc-rie*s e»f the 
Court c»f I^eudom for vears t<»getlier. But as Abraham lancoln put if, no 
man can dr*e<ne- all me n for all *imi.*. And w hcui the hour of rec koning 
came, Mr. Amery In trayed himself into the* fiands c»f his fe llow itiemlK*rfS of 
the ( ornmons, his own voters and alwnc all. ed tie* iVess in Britain. Forlu 
imtely . his ye ars had c'omc to his aid. In IHrttb theT** was a gr<*at faminf m 
the ne wly c re ate d prc»v me-e* e»f Agra in which H<>0,00f> jceople died and ab<*ut 
which Kaye* wrote : 

A funiiNr iti India is an evil f>en emd the ireiich of Imnmn filateiiman 

ship to rcine<ly* or grealK to alleviair.'' , 

Apparently a hiiik'red mid sevefi yc^ari^diitiT. Mr. repeirted 

the same cruel s<*ntimcnt. **T«|intcrfere'ir|||iMich acts of f»o4»” my% fidwawl 
Thompson, was almost a min^ til{liet 3 ^ Tet Meiealfe was troubled by the 
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misery that ravaged hi« territory iho^igh he knew how little could be elTect^ 
by human agency to diimirmh tli|e horrors of such a devastation/' Not ki 
Lord Auckland who ‘‘ gave not only from his own resources but instituted an 
enquiry which st«H<»d the slow Ix^ginning of the Indian Government’s Famine 
Policy, Tlie indietnient against Mr. Amcry would he a long and disgusting 
one. The pusillanimity he had displayed on the FchkI question went on 
growing in force and volume from the iK^ginning of the year (1943). The 
“ no over all shortage of hx)d ” was eoutradiefed hv the King’s speech itself 
which referred to ‘‘ acute sH<irtage of fcKKl in certain parts of India.” The 
hoarding was discovered to Iw? a mafe’s nest by the Hengal Ministry which 
Imd for some lime beeri content to repeat its mast(*r’s voice, earlier re*echmsl 
by the then JmkkI MemlKT Sir Aziz-ul Iluq and lat(T by his suec'essor SirSrivas- 
tava. Tin- ‘maldistribution’ proved to }>e the pivotal |K>int of this ,maro 
made famine aiul reqiiind a fdiangr of Vie<‘royalty. a Waved to undo the 
patent misehief of an obvious draw baek/ Mr. Amery was taken by surprise 
when sltrewd nunj drew' his attc'iition to the irnp<Midmg famine months iKtfore 
its aetual outbreak. When on the 17th Oetf)lK‘r (11>43) Mr. Sorensen drew' 
his attention to the ^uitbreuk of cholera and the provision of medicines and 
drugs, he had the hardiluxKl to say that it was not nee(‘s.sary. Mr. Amery 
lent ear neither to the uproar about famine nor to th(' oiitery against pestilence. 
Like the monomaniac of susf)icion, he had but one thought- one sus])ieion 
etiTnally |iaunting his mind and that was that the parties in India were not 
nnittxl. This monomania (‘xeludi'd every other thought from his mind, 
'fhere in England, ho was surrounded hy a dozeri nineompoof>s whose l)usiness 
was to nod assent to his doul>ts and dilliculties. Here in India, he had eleven 
second fiddlers who out simg his tunes, outdx ai liis drums and (mt . sounded 
his cymbals. ^Hiere was a demand all round that Amery must go hut it 
was nt)teasy to out-AnuTv Mr. Leojx>Id S. Amery. This septugenarian made 
( he world f('el t hat his predecessor Lord Zet land was ])etter t han liimself. Who 
knew whether a liord Oanborne or an Olivir Stanley, eoining from the 
Dominion or the C’oloniiil oHice might not make Leo{)old the Ix'tter of ilie two 
if -the Conservatives eunu' to power in the elections. Luckily this was 
averted. Imlia’s problem was however not w hether Mr. Amery must go hut 
whether Ilritain niu,st not go — go from the throne of power and rulership. 

It were l)etter for Mr. Amery to keep mum on Indian affuirs. rather 
than invx>lve God in his own misdeeds. Lord Linlithgow set an (‘xcellent 
example which his master would do well to follow. The former liad kept 
his lips sealed for mouths l>efore he bade goixlbye to India. How* dare 
Amery be biasph('mous ami hold the poor Grxl of Israel responstt)Ie for the 
follies of Aaron and Moses? Did not the British know , when they separated 
Burma from India tliat there would Iw an over all shortage of rice in India 
herstdf? Was it Gml that inspired the Governor of Bombay to pursue the 
denial policy in regard to boat\? Did Citxl send His agents toljuy up food- 
grains from the afl’ixded districts of Bengal to the detriment of the people’s 
neiHls? Did God maintain a financial portfolio which w'oiild recklessly 
indulge in intlation i^id^raising of prices : Waa God an Imperialist divine 
that waS' sedulously reluctant to promote India's industries and develop 
India’s transport ou larid and by sea ? 

Now that Amery admitted the e|:istence ofGod, the Lord of the Hosts, 
the controlJcjr of Famines and pestilences^ would not the same God hold to 
acna^int Mr. Axti%y and Lord Linlithgow for rendering wTong advice to His 
Divine Holiness ip the governange of this world | - 

While Weeroy reinaiiie|L muM on the political issue, the steady 
pressure that Was being for solving the deadlock in 
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iiidia could not altogether l>e ignorant in Britain — not tKat any mighty 
response was fortheoniing but that tire actual fact of apjx'als and prtjtesta, 
suggestions and challenges, arguments and eiuiclusions. flemfindtHi an amaer 
from Mr. Amery in the middle of December (1043). The King s vpeecli |>n» 
roguing the Parliament, delivertsi on the 28th Noveml)er (1043) eanic as a 
deep disapfK)intment - not so much to public men in India as to stum' nvdu als 
in the Commons and Mr. SUuine (l^bimr Memlx'r) and Sir Stanley 
tableii amendments rc'gretting that then* was^ no refereiuu:' to the political 
prolilem of India in the siKwh fixun the throne. 

To these and other eritieisms, Mr. .\mery tht night it riecessar)^ ti» gne u 
comidertKl reply. Hut no amount of tumsideratiini would alter his innate 
eharaeterand tern jit' rament. Prevarication Ihvarne h»s sc'cond natiur<\ Denial 
forthright tmd unabashed, In^eome his ineurable kabit. ’'The llengnJ 
Famine was due pnnuirilv to an act of (ohI." said he at the ver\ outlet 
It was luckily that hr saw the vusdom i>f bracketing (*od with flic hoartlers 
and the juatsants that ate t<M> much. 

Hitherto wv thought it was only Sir .^aadullah Khan, Prt'UiuT of Assam 
who held man s ‘ mtsih ' (wliosr t'tnierrte fonn is Amery s ’thKl/) as 
resjHuisible (or the faimnr in Intlia. Mr. Am<T\' ctnulrseentlinglv agrs'cd that 
Provineml Autonomy -- murk Viui, “as aide as thos<‘ of Stat<* (io\ rrnments 
♦ lithe I 'mte<I States would by no means lu' altrrtsl, and v\ as Ining carried 
on despite ddlieulties euustsi by the war situalKUi, ' These VMir hk<‘ the 
tei thing troubles of a ehiUl fe^er, \oiniting, diarrhora and eonvulsions jumI 
<K*easioiutllv tlratli. 'rhey must la; faerd and siirNiveil \%brri\er |s»ssible 
It Wf4s n juty that India could not see from near wimt Mr. Aniers eouUl see 
from afar namely that lowtVnis the end of int'i, famine was foreseen and 
wardtai olT and that “ the cause of famine m Bengal was the fadnre of the 
local nee (Top due to a blight whu’h uritort unately was diseo^trod tunbly 
thri»ugh unfon'seeable teehrncal rtutsonss ” one w »>nders what it was that (*onld 
not be foresten the failun’ of the nee eroj) or the blight f l\»hti(*al and 
Industrial organisations all over Britain were jiavsmg reSfdutMUw* 
entieismg Mr. Amer\ s India fM>hey esju'i'iallv his hundimg of the fatiime 
situation. Idle latest res(»lutions of demand of his^ immediate removal 
(rOiu office were fnuu Manchester City lailniur l^arty. Anudgumated Hngv 
ueers* I nion, (h enfortl. Area numlM r one ( <uuiinttee of IVansjMirt (hmeral 
Workers. Burnlev Branch ot National I'nton Munnipal VVrirkwrs 
Saint Albans Branch of Amulgamated Cnioii of Budding Trinh 
workers tmd Cayston Branch I^iiiark .Mine Workers I 'nion. At a jnibiie 
meeting undt r theausjiicesuf the Birmingham Conser\ at i\ I riion. Mr. Amery 
was htukkxi and h‘»<d<*d and oidy the jirejiefie' of the jHilns' saviTl wliaf 
niiglit easily liave proved tA Ik* a serious disturbance. Mr. Amery was not 
allowed to j(>isK;<‘ea w ith his address* Hr praved for a few minutes more 
but his jirayer, iirifKirturiate as it was, went unheeded and the mt'clmg ende«l 
in a liafcco. The Executive Coiiunitter uf the Transjiort and (ieneral VVor 
kers Unions, the largest trade uifion in the world, Iwl brought the ques- 
tion to a hi'ad by its tdlanitnous deman(|for Ihe resignation of Mr, AtmTv. 

The first six month* of Lord WavelKs regime, were months of trial (o 
the public as much as to hftnself. Day by^ day, public opinion was getting 
more and more vociferous brs^auSMP he had not taken* mny political stem to 
ease the situation. While C. B. was asking that the Cripfis* Offer shoiiid l>e 
re-examined and Mr. i .. It. Sirkar jj^eribed » new teehniijiw* ihr Conifreaii 
on the basis of ixw*k to CrippsY^^ HU* dioiiTile Jirinivaaa ShastJri waa 
making etoqii^ speeches in aa a Domifdan 
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and ftlvnost sirnuitaneously came the clarion call of a Chinese official to the 
Western powers from New York December 11 , 1940. 

m c L. Hsia of the Chinese Ministry of Information addressing scien- 
tists at the Not>el anniversary dinner warned that the western peoples 
“mutst take the peoples of Asia seriously in their striving for freedom. 
Peoplc^s throughout Asia articulate and inarticulate, are anxiously watching 
to see whether the leaders in the older democracies mean what they say”. 

“The Asia of to-rnoiTow has two dominant notes/' he said. “The first 
is the universal and interise d^ire to lx* free. To them this is a war of libera- 
tion. Once kindled, that desire wiH not be quenched. Secondly, the Asia 
of to-morrow will be [)rogressive, dynamic and full of interesting fK>ssibili- 
ties. When our destiny is in our own hands, we are determinetl to stamp 
out poverty, ignorance and oppression.” 

In England, the LuIkiiu* Party was not idle. A London message 
(DeeembtT Ifi) staUfl that there had Ixen “a good deal of action” following 
the j)iedge given at the Party Conference by .Mr. /Vrthur (ircenwood that the 
India issue would be given fresh consideration by the National Executive 
of the l^arty. 

The customary opportunities for the Viceregal pronouncements at the 
Associated ChainlxT of Commerce in Calcutta on the eve of the Christmas, 
and at the Legislature, gave encouragement to the Indian politicians ft>r 
making suggestions on the political plane of a varied character. 

There was a report in the Press (British) that Chiang-Kai Shek had address- 
ed two letters from Chungking to Ciandhiand Jawaharlal Neliru toeo-operate 
in the war in the subjugation of Japan. * Those who knew the Generalissimo 
knew t<K> that the appeal would not lx* to one party alone. Nor did his 
farewell message given in February 1942, t.e. twenty-two months earlier, a 
unilateral ap|x*al. It was addressed as much to the British Government 
as to the Indian pc*ople, — to the latter to line themselves up with the United 
Nations in their fight for world freedom and to the former to give the Indian 
people — without waiting for any demands from them, real jK>iitical power so 
th£lt they might be in a position fiuther to develop their spiritual and moral 
strength. The Generalissimo's appeal did not reach the “ Unknown 
Fortress ” where the Working Committee was confined, nor did it reach the 
Aga Khan's palace. It was not surprising either that the mission could not 
be sent especially if it was bi-pronged in its tlunist, for the British gav^e fetters 
instead of freedom to Gandhi and his colleagues. A second Christmas and a 
second new ye^ir closed in upon the dark and dingy prison cells in which the 
Indian national soldiers of freedom found themselves confined. 

Even HsS the Ih*ess was ringing with the new’s of the Generalissimo’s 
epistles, the Viceroy after a short tour in Orissa and Assam, visited Calcutta 
and performed the time-honoured function of addressing the Annual meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce on the 20th December. His 
Excellency said : 

“ I have said nothing of the constitutional or political problems of 
India, not because they are not constantly in my mind ; not because 
I have not the fullest s>Tnpathy with the aspirations of India towards 
self-government ; not because I consider political progress impossible dur- 
ing the course of the war — any more than I believe that the end of the war 
will by i^«^provide an immediate sohition of the deadlock — but because 
I do -iioCljolieve that I can make their solution any easier by talking 
•aboi^^h^ just at present. For l%e time I must concentrate on the 
job w work we have to do, ^Xhe winning of the war, the organisation 
^ of the^ economic home ftont and^tiie^'pi'pparations for pij^ce call for the 
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" use of all the rest>urces India has in deierniinatiun, energy, aud 
intelligence. 

I welcome c<KO}H'ration fmm anyone and anytHnly who cailiassist 
me in these great {>r(>blenis w Inch the future of India de|HMids. While 
I do not belicv’e that }Kilitictti diffennit'cs can t)e solvtHl by adinmistrative 
action, I believe that if we can i^o-oiH^rate now in the aehie>nneut uf the 
great administrative aims which should b«‘ eommon to all jmrttes wlic n 
the country is in peril, we shall do much tojiroiluee emiditimis m w Inch 
the solution of the jHilitical deiullm-k will Ik* fH>ssiblr. As head of the' 
(Government- and an old and smi^ere friend of India I %%ill do my 
Ik'sI during my term of oIIkt to guifie India on her jiath to a lw*tter futur<\ 
It is no easy jmth. there are no short -euts. Hut 1 do iK'ltove in the future 
greatness that lies ahead if we <'an work together |o the Mdutieui of our 
|»roblems/’ ^ 

'rhe sj>eeeh rouseti opposite criticisms from the Indian press and the 
Indian public as all such s|KM*<'hcs do. It was not clear what the \'i<K‘roy 
meant when he sai<l that he did not Indieve that he could make the solution 
of the* |H»htical problems “ any easier by talking alKUit them just at prt*scnt/* 
Some emphasised the "taking others " just at present". Was it the time 
that was cimsidered in <>i»|>ortUMe f>r was il tlie ap{>r«>aeh that was fearr^l to 
be incorrect ? If " talking " was mappropnate. th<* deeds were tti Ik* 
awaited. If the " present lime ** was moppr^rtune. the future i^as to Ik* 
awaited. Ami the nation was kept in suspense till the l.5th February m the 
New \'ear (inil) when the N'leeroy wyis tt> address tlie (“entral Legislature in 
Ihdhi, a mon* iifipropriate place for airing jKdilieal plans than a eoinrnereial 
forum in C ah utta. Th<* VieenfS' et»nelude<| the political section of hin s[H*cch 
with the expression of the hope that if there iHUild Im* cooperation in the 
achicvcfiK'nt of the great administrative aims, ive would do much to {irtHipee 
c(»iuIilions in which the solution t>f (hr jHilitieal df iullmA wouhl Im* possihlc. 
It was not clear whos<* co-opiratioii he was thinking of. Me did notask for 
this to-ojHTation but mendy sanl it would Ik* weleiuued. Fnuii what (piarUT 
it should emanate, he wi»uld not explain. If it was from the Fongress, 
the Congress tliat was Ik'IuiuI the burs couhl not ofTerJt nor negotiate it. 
If it was the Muslim league, he was having it in fart th*ough it was deniesd 
in w*orci. If it was from non C ongress ciri ies, he alreatiy ha^l eleven eollcagues 
selt'ctcd from all and sundry. Congress renegades, anlidrongTcsHincn, Harijau 
reactionaries, ('omnninal ieiwlcrs such as of the Sikhs. Industrialists. meml>crs 
t»f the defunct or cfTetc Justice Party ami Mus.salmans who ha<J changed 
colours and had one f<K>t in the I>*agur ami <ifie foot away frtun it. Obviously 
the Vicen>y was not satished with this hotch[K>lch of coojK ralioii. lie was 
looking for co-operation from the trtie representatives of the |K‘<»ple and coukl 
hardly expect it, for it could not Ik* forthctmiiiig so long as llic ileadkick 
remained. It was evident then tlwit a vn ious circle w’as formed, (‘o ojierit" 
tion w*as the key with which to o|Krn the deH<tl<K*k. Unless the dea^ilcM'k was 
broken or opened, co-opiTaUon would not Ik* forthct»ming- Ivord VVavell 
undcrttxik to find the bridge and fix the road that would Icmlto it. Without 
doing either, to speak of co-op«*ration was premature. It was at least go^d 
that he did not ask for it for he knew apparently tliat he i^oukl not unless he 
the road and the bridge aik>ng wluch thoae who might l>e intent 
on and agreeable to co-oficration might conveniently travel. ^ f" 

The month of February 1944 was wbll-nigh on. The 4o 

addmt* thws Centra! Legislature and every out expected and, 
that his address would be a wmgbt^f on the poftiieai ^tiif ttai. 
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The situatton eijnniHtrd in and covered the Ileadkx-k and had he nf>t j^id 
in CaicutUi in Ih*eetrdx‘r tliut “ talking an the situation just at present 

would not make the solution any easier?’ It was quite possible that 
Mr. Amery and Company had furnished him a ready-made s^djition to be 
unfolded in their own time according to their own measuremenfs of stages 
and degrees. Hut Anglo- India (retircxl) was elearly agitated over tlu* coming 
developiiHuUs. “ VV ho knows what V\ avell may have in his capacious mental 
handbag"' ? I'hey apprehendt^ its possible fulness as much as India had 
been apf>rehending its iK>ssible emptiness I The powerful elements in 
Britain were obviously Inung hard jlut to it to discover methods of undoing 
any progressive measures Ijcaring w ithir» them the seed of automatic upgrowth 
and development. They were exercising their fertile imagination and 
exf)loring their resourceful brains to plan out a new type of )x>litiea] organiza- 
tion which would preser\'e and |>crj>eti\ate the Empire, add to its strength 
and stability and consolidate it in such a manner that real fret^dom for India 
could l>e easily sabotaged. Regions in addition to provinces was the fad 
of Professor Coupland and apart from any internal reorganization, regional 
grouping of oeeanie areas was the fad of Lord Hailey while fixed Exwutives 
were the obsession of Mr. Amery. 

If Sir (h*c)tTrey de Montin<»reney had refH*at(Hi eertain g<KKly gomly stuff 
about the "" saered InijxTial Trust”, he could not he l>lanie<l by India, for 
the sinalUT fry lisps the words uttered by the bigger. Has not Mr. Churchill 
nuiamed lh<‘ Empire, the British Empire and Commonwealtli ? So there 
dwells lni|MTialism very nmeli alive and kieking. And had not Ixml Halifax 
sj)ok(*n of India being a Trust? In ve fleet then, the e.\-Cioveriiur of the 
Punjab had only made sacred the Inip<‘rialisni of the Ihremier, 

VVheth<*r Sir Chniffrey de Montmorency emphasized the absence of a 
jiarty or ooniljination of parties to which the British (hnicmincnt could hand 
over its powers, or whether Sir Henry Oaik, Kx-Politieal Secretary to the 
Crown Reprosentati\'e and Ex-Ciovernor of the Punjab, invoked the ghost of 
the Indian SUttes, Uie scapegoat for Britain withholding freedom for India, 
of whether it was Lord lOrskine (Ex-tiovernor of Madras) raising the eomrnn- 
nal dilTerenees as the guiding and regulating factor in the transfer of auth**rity, 
all agreed that Britain must remain in India h>r man\ years as the functionary 
at (he Iwad of any form of Indian (government, armed with full jiowers to 
proteel minorities and assume <'<mtroI in th(" event of a breakdown of the 
administration.” In oiu‘ word, Britain must lie there for an inconceivable 
length of time to hold the ring so that the animals in the menagerie might 
not tear eacdi othtT and di^stroy the whole eireas. On the top of these 
ex-satjraps and prancing jiro-eonsuls, tlu’re s]>okc those subtle politicians 
working in the w'orld of journalism and surreptitious statesmen holding 
sway over the Dominions of the British Empire and Cominonw^ealth, men 
like Mr. O. S. Edward who writing in the columns of the World Review 
advxx'atc^ that Britain should liave a name and a local habitation as the 
ring mastex and seKx t Delhi as a British enclave excluded from the authority 
of a “ Free India ” from which tile V’ieeroy w ould continue to hold the balance 
even betw^een the two eats — Hindustan and Pakistan and make him&etf 
responsible for India's external or cmdinental Defence — Navy, Air force and 
the grt'Jiter j>art of her Army. It was as a sheer piece of benevolence and 
humanity that he recommended such a step, for was it not plain that neither 
Hindultsm iaor Pakistan c<iuld afford two complete and self-sufficient 
systems* of defence and the disposition of forces in and around India n^ht 
well be the duty of an authority imparted between the two Dominions^ 
And yrhAt did the Dominions themselves, say on the subject If The Premiers 
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of Australia and New Zealand — Imth from I^lx>ur. as mmy aould have it. 
** we^ not only agreed on tht* need fiw a mt>rt? closely knit cnn>iire organisat ion 
within the ambit of which Regional Councils would function hut also Imii 
ihetr plans >|eady for assuming or rcassuming mandates over large rt'giims 
m the Pacific/* It was fnmi the time of Lionel Curtis m India in lOliV 1017 
that this gospel of IX>minions taking <^ual iwirt with the mother country 
in lording over the Colonies and the Deptnideneies Imd iK'gun to hr |>tx' 
pagated until in the ** year of our lvcird*\ 11144, an Australian ]Vlr, Utcii.inl 
Casey assumc^d the Govern«»rship of llengal and tlie Lalwmr I Ven liters *>t* 
Australia and New Zt^aland cxpresstMl tlienm^lvt's in favour of holding the 
babe in the Pacific, 

It was not merely the colt>nial statt'smen that wert' l>oking their niises 
into Indian affairs. An event of more frequent tHnniiTences w as the |HTHHliea! 
outbursts of the retinxl Indian Hurt'aucriits and tiovenmrs t>f IVtniiices. 
Sir Henry (Yaick, a former (imeriu^r of the Ihinjab, drtn%' attention to a 
remark attribuUxl to Sir Staffonl (>ipj>s who was reiM>rt<xl as having said 
to him : 

Aectirding to what the Pniut^s told me. Sir StafTonI Oipps causrsl 
<t>nsiderahle dcs|HHKiencv and alarm by saying ‘ \\> an* just alK»ut to 
tjuit Indui. We want to shuflh* off all our n siHmsihdities and in future*. 
Yim, gentk rin n, vmH have io <leal with the t ongri*ss. ' 

Me. therefore, urgtsl that the British must remain tluri' to hoUHhe ring. 
I>orfl Krskine. an Lx (io\ <'rnor of Madras saui : 

“ For many years to eimn* there have to Im* sonu* functionary 

at the ht'iul of each Indian tioCcrument with full powern to pnvttvt 
tlie nnin*ritjcs aiul to takg control <»f alTairs if a breakdown in tin* 
administration shmild tKS'ur/’ 

\N IviJe du(‘ iniblk ity was thus given to rcju t imiary pnniounecinenf s in 
th<* Krrglish IVess. tlien- was partial blaek-out in it alKmt the <s‘onoinie atfafrs 
and the agrarian iw»sition in India. 4’hc American opinion. hi»wcver, <‘xpn*ss4*fi 
itself clearly but it w as <*xpn*sstsi thnnigh Ixwik.s by <‘i*rfain impartial writers 
who |KThaps carriisl rot imn*h intluence in fwiiilieal eircles. 

As in e\ <Tv vearin tic past. S4» tn the year 1044, the day of IndefK*mlenee 
liad to Ih* obscTx <“<] and after neiu“lv IO months' silenee s!ru*e her releiiM* on 
medical gnmndson gist Mureh, ltU3 from the Agu Khan’s Pala^'e. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu ojHrnxl her lips and ap}H‘art*tl in puldie on 7th January, 1944 ami gave, 
a fillip to th( Inde|W'ndeius* Day ei*lebralions of tlie yetir. Ah usual there 
wen* arrests all o\er the country on the Inde]>endenee Day of 1944, tlmugh 
TM»t M» many as in the previous year. Nearly <10 jx^rs^ms inehitlmg 17 women, 
one girl arid one lx»y W€*re am^st^d in Bombay for laking part in demonstra- 
tions eonne<*U*d with its olMwx\ai>ee. Siinilar rneiiJeiits tixik plmv* elsewlHTe. 

The Indtqwndence Pledge had l>een varnsl from tune to iinie. Hut 
though thm* was a change in language or emphaHiH, tlw solemn avowal of 
thf! nation to sa'cure its efiuincifsation and win its inde*f>endf nee, wan there 
shining for the rest *}( the year like a lx*aeon light that |>t>infs the way to 
the heaven to all the struggling ships sailing in tlu" ilaxk, in thi? midst iif 
tcmj:)estuous w inds and rt»cks and k*ebcTgs. Wh/dher t he VV<irking C one 
miitec was there or not in fhtsh and blcKid to eii nerve and €*nc<iurage tlie 
nation to the observance of this annual saexanumt, tlie rank and file all 
these years had held akift the flag and avowed the d<*<daratioii in puldic 
whearever that w*a> per. fitted txt in the !vaemines!i of the home wluch no 
writ of Iaw, no ukase of a despot, no will of a i>TOnt cimid i^meifatc. Tho 
Bureaucaracy with its wonted cusaednesa did taboo the ciTcmony in the 
provinces of Madras and Bombay, m DcUtf, Assam, Bihar and C, P* but the 
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rare honour of prohibiting it ever^'where was reserved fop the province of 
Sind where a f>opuiar Ministry wa« supposed to be holding the reins of 
Government. The Sind Government issued the following ogr^er to the 
public : 

“ Any recital of the pledge or any publication ci| tlic pledge or of 
appeals to celebrate Independence I>ay would l>e an ofTence under the 
Criminal I.»aw Amendiiient Act and any one olTendif^ in this way wnll 
be* pros<!euted.” * 

Then the following order was p^sse<l by the Punjab Government against 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidii os she arriv'cd at the Lahore station on January 26: — 
‘‘In exercise (tf tlic fK>wers conferred by s ub- sei‘ t ion (l)of Sect ion 3 of the 
Restriction and Detention Ordifiance, 1944, the Governor of the Punjab 
is pk»ased to dirc?<*t that the said Mrs. Sarojini Naidu — 

(1) shall not, without the permission previoiLsIy obtained in wTiting 
from the District Magistrate, l^hore, join or take part in any procession or 
m(H*ting of five or more j)ersons other than a j>urely religious procession or 
metding ; (ti) shall not make any speetdies in public ; (Hi) sliall not, without 
the permission prev'ioasly obtained in writing from the District Magistrate, 
Lahore, make any eommunieution to any newspaper.’' 

Ihe order was suppeised to have In'en issued by the Chief Secretary 
to the Punjab GoviTninent, but it lH)re no signatures excepting of one 
Mr. Gha<ita Ham for the D. LG.. Polien*. (M.D. Punjab who had attested the 
ortler. Mr. Ghasita Ham is state^d to Ik* ai^ emplovt^: in the otlicc of the 
D.LG. C.I.D., Pin»jai>. 

When the notice hiul Ix'cn ri'ad out, Mrs. \aidu wrote on the back of 
th<' notice, which she was request<d tt> sign, that she was already under the 
instructions of her doctor, wdiom she was olx^ving strictly and was not addrass* 
ing any public nie<»tings or joining any pr<K*f*ssions ; tiferefore so far as she 
was <*oncerned the order serve<l on h(*r was non-existent. 

After signing tli<‘ notie<‘ Mrs, \uidu emerged e)Ut of the compartment. 
She w'as heard r<*marking “ The Punjab is an interesting Pn>vinc:e and the 
Police here are even more int(*rc*sting. Isn't it ? 

Later Mrs. Sarojiru Naidu reveahxl the fact that she had sent a communi- 
<*ation to the Home Department of Government of India from the Aga 
Khan's Palace at the time of (landhi's fast which was to the folio wnng efr<x!t : 

. “ As a niemlK*r of the Congress Working Committee I know' that 

it never onee initiatixl or etidorstxl or condoned acts of violence on the 
part of individuals of groups." To this she received a formal acknow- 
ledgment from the Home Department and nothing more. It is also 
now disclosed tluit on the day Maiiatma (Gandhi broke liis 21-day fast 
Dr. B. C. Hoy asked him in the pix*senee of Mrs. Xaidu whether in his 
" do or die " sp(xxdi at the A, 1. C. C. in Bombay he had entertained any 
ideas of \'iolenee, Mahatma Gandhi then is reported to have said 
vehemently : " Do you think that after 50 years I am going to destroy 
the w'ork of a lifetime of non-violenee ?" 

Mrs. Sarojini earlier delivered her message of the Independence Day 
and finally gave a right royal intellectual treat and deli veered a political 
fusaillade at a Press Conference on the 25th Januar>' at Delhi, in w^hich she 
gave a decent ajd final burial to the absurd report and charge by Govern- 
ment tbnt Gandhi had prompUd from Wardha the ^Vorking Committee 
in Delhi to torpedo the Cripps' Proposals, She described verbatim what 
Gandlp had said to Cripps himself during the ten minutes he had spent with 
the latter — namely, ** You arc a very wicked man to have brought these 
proposals in|Nt|iirr the IndiaA mind.’' and tnciden tally by implication 
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repudiated lAe wild leport (whieh even Govcninienl were tempted to quote) 
thkt Gandhi had characterized the pm|K)^U as ** a po^tdat 4 fd cheque on 
a crashing bank ’’ — ^woithi which Gandhi never uttered or could utter. She 
recalkd facts* — namely* how Cripps had started his taUb with a 

reference to xhc Cabinet sN'stcm and how Maulaim Aaad had writU^n during 
the Bombay rncemig of the A. I. C. C* a letter to Mr. Jtnnah confirming the 
proposals of the Ck>ngress agrctnng to the l^eague forming a Ministry at 
the Centre. She explained how' Gandhi in his pn^ fast correspondence asked 
the Viceroy to send some one who knew the (iovenmient's mind to his alndf 
in the Aga Khan’s Palace and convince *him that he was witing, and having 
convinced him* put him in touch with the Working Committee, Why ** 
she asked were Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru* Ih. Jayakar, Mr. liajagojialachart 
and Mr. Philips not allowed to see Chindhi ? ’’ She soundly rat^ tht>ae 
Congressmen who were wavering atui those others who were abjectly and 
hclph^ly pleading for the release' of Congress headers and pn)udly admonished 
the Government to n^etifv their itiistake. Having correetly explained and 
vindicated Congn ^.s jHisition and having reiterated that “ Gandhiji never 
intended to start any movement straightwa\ the idea U'itig that ** failing 
negotiations, some actum miglit or wcmkl l>e taken and that wiix left to some 
future tmie, ’ Mrs. Naulu made a further effort to bring uUmt a true under* 
standing when she uddisl “ now is the iweasion for tiovernment to m*tifv 
past mistakes with the right gesture. We have mtule our gesture. • I think 
it is jM>ss!blr to lind some way to make a lireavh in the %viill. if they would 
let fK‘i»ple inert and talk tt» (wiiidhiji and let him meet the \\ c»rkmg ( oininitbv* 
and lind <»iit fi»r himself what they thtmght and what was hapjuming in the 
country.' , 

Sarojim Devi's press inti'rview hml done the dual Uuk of Vleoriiig 
iiiiseonecptions on th* luilumal iiuA einent lind eiarifvmg the national deiuand. 
That the Cr-ngress had jill along sUnal four Mpuire agamst the Japanekr 
invasion and was drtrnmrM'<l t<» resist it in its own way was a self-evident 
truth. That the ( tmgrevs did not inti^nd stiirting a mass nuoeinnU niraighl; 
way and was din'idinl uj>on awaiting (he result of nt^mtiat ions in the inti^rview 
with the V iceroy for which (tandhi was to sc+'k an ap;H>mtmcfit, was ei|ually 
clear to the unfirejudictxl mind Having emphasised •these two |Hunts. 
Mr. Sarojini Naidu jiriH'eedcd to restate the fundamentals which the CorigreiMi 
would never surrender, namely. Indefundi'iuv of India and a National 
iiiiverimu’nt during th<* war as an eanust iheriMif. 'Phe Congresjk waisi not* 
a l>aby to ' go to grandani and take a phiiin a eherrv and a pudding.** Iv<*t 
us reeall m this connection Mr. J. S. ( olton's stor> of liow an old Afghan 
Chief was rejmrted to have pithily statid the traits of eharfu^ter <»f his €X>uiiiry- 
men to Mount .Stuart KIphmston : *' VVe are eonfeijt with hhwid. but we will 
never Ik* tsrmtent with a master.*' 

Tune was passing and it io«»k«d as th‘»ugh I^ird VV a\ ell was destmid to 
disappoint tbosw- who had hastily raisid in themst'h I's high ho|H*s of an early 
solution of the IK^adlock. The Viceroy’s emphasis on gtwd government, 
social aid et'onormeaJ refonns. visits to slums, jtfquvmlinent of liealih 
Comrnitte^^s and drawing uji of hkiueational S<*heme?s did not intereiit the 
people of India. Ominmis prornmneefnents were m the air such as the one 
made bv Sir Hamaswamy Mudaliar who was refM*rtid liave said m Cawte 
pore in January 1U44 that the it^al derwlka^k m existenei' was i^mstitutwmal 
m character. He smtured to suggest that leiwiers of thought wiihoul 
having regard to i^Mihtu d or cscfutnen^ial tics shmdd sit Uigtrther wiihiidi 
lofting tune and put forward feasible solution. He was not hopeful bf the 
formatkm of a National (kn miment in the, near future poinied 
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to the continuance of the present administration till the end of the war. 
It wa« evident that neither withdrawal nor r^udiatkm of the Au^pist Resolu- 
tion, neither regrets for the past nor guarantees for the future by Gandhi 
and the Congress leaders would lead to any real transfer of jp0wer by the 
British to the Indians. At the most, it might set free the prisoners behind 
the bars, but there it would end. Obviously the authorities knew that to do 
this much would prove embarrassing to them in their smooth and successful 
c^onduct of administration,r"*Civil and Militaiy". But even this was a fooFs 
paradise in which the Government of India were living for they actually 
ngured as a party in the bickerings betw^ecn Bengal and Delhi or between a 
Provincial Ministry and the Central authority. 

While the cxchaiige of amenities of Mr. Suhrawardy, the Food Minister 
of Bengal and Sir J. P. Srivastava, the Food Member at the Centre, were 
none too dignified, the performance of,,the Home Department in the matter 
of Sarojini Devi's visit to Delhi and Lahore was positively nauseating. The 
publication by the Delhi Dailies of Sarojini Devi’s statement at the Press 
Conference was an eyesore to the bureaucracy. Instead of welcoming the 
statement as an unfolding of the truth behind all the misconceptions that led 
to Government’s repressive policy. Government preferred to punish the papers 
that published the statement and penalize the good lady that miide it. The 
orders of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi which doubtless owed its origin to 
* Centrid ’ insjnration, n^fpiinxl the two notable I>aiiies of Delhi, — HtndtisUw 
Times and National Call t hat if any statement subsequent to August 8, 1942, 
made by or attributed to Mr. M. K. (»andhi or a member of any Congress 
Committee which has been d(^dar(xl afi unlawful association or any comment 
or any such statement is pulilished in any .issue of these papers it shall be 
submitted for scrutiny it) the Special Press Adviser, Delhi and not be 
published unless it Ix' with his approval.” This w'as «. pre -censorship order 
directly oppost^d to the agrwinent creat(*d by Government's acceptance of 
the Hesolution of A. 1. N. hi Conference daUxJ October 1942 w hich recognized 
the need for the observance' of ccrbiin voluntary rc^straint by the newspapers 
in the publication of news relating to the nuiss movement or disturbances. 
The publication of ermunents, be it noted, w'asnot in question, ’fhis was the 
meaning of the high eulogies lavished by the previous \aceroy. Lord Linlithgow 
and quoted with approval and exultation by the A. I. N. E. Conference in 
Madras. While the treatment accorded to the Press was thus shabby and 
‘shame- faced. look at the order served on Sanqini Devi herself. Wlien she 
went from Delhi to Lahore to see her sister on January 20 an order on bthalf 
of the Government of India was servwl on her directing her not to participate 
in public meetings and processions nor communicate with the press anv^vhere 
in India. Ordinance rule became a v^eri table menace to the Civil Liberties 
of the nation. Of course, a nation which docs not enjoy Independence has 
no Civil LilK;rtics at all. But adopting for the moment, the much boasted 
view' of the Britisher that in India, they established the reign of Law, one is 
sometimes tempted — perhaps purposekissly, to examine the measure of 
Civil Liberties in this country. The order served on Sarojini Dev'i became 
the subject of an animated debate on the 7th February in the Central Assem- 
bly, Sir Reginald Maxw ell’s explanation was simple and straightforward that 
Government had not suspected that Mrs. Naidu would recover so soon and so 
completely from her illness. The Home Member in the course of the debate 
said tSEat the orders of Government regarding the observance of “ Indepen- 
dence Day ” were directed not against independence but against what was 
called the Congress Pledge, which. Government had been advised legally 
was a seditiotjs document. Strangely* enough a moral victory was won over 
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it by 40 votes for and 42 aj^inst. Government escaped a defeat barely with 
their skin on their bones. But reedly the debate revealed the mentality 
of Government as nothing else had done before. Sir Reginald Maxwell swott^ 
that the Government of India had never charged the Congress with l)cing 
pro^a]^nese--~and this after all that had appeared in the TotU'nhani 
pamphlet from which again Government s<mght on cscaf>e by saying that they 
were only speaking for Mr. Nehru. However that be. when- Mr. Ainerv 
challengf^ in the House of Commons to prosecute the Congress leaders, he 
put forward the astounding plen that Congrrst had never l>ecn ehargeii 
by the Government of India in the pamphlet on Congress Disorders with 
being pro japanese. 

Rcallv l^vernment were prevaricating from time to time. At first 
it was in Parliament in Britain, later it w'as in the Assembly in India. In 
the Assembly, as has just now l>een said. Sir Reginald Maxwell said Govern- 
ment had never at any time eharge<f^he ('ongress with licing pro-Jafmnesc, 
Did Mr. Winston Churchill e\*cr f<mn part of the (*o\ernnient that ruled 
Britain or India ? If so Irt us hearken to his sjxx*ch in the Commons tm 
Septemlier 10. 1042 s<H>n iifter the Bombay Resolution <»f the A. I. C. C, 
(August 1942). “ Th(' C'ongress flirty has now abandontd in many resj>ects 

the fKiliey of non-violence which Mr. («andhi has inculcal^sl in the open as a 
n-volutionary nunement dtrsigiad to panilyse the eonuiuinicatitms by rail 
and telegraph and generally to promote dise»rder. the l<»<»tnig of shops and 
sfMinMlie attacks on tht' Indian Police, accoinpanitsl from time to 'time by 
rev(dting atrocities, tlir whole having the intention or at any rule the effect 
of ham]H‘ring th<‘ defence of India agivjnst the Japanese* invader. wh<» stands 
on the frontier of Assam and also u|>on the tNVsb rn suie <»f the Bay of Bengal. 
It may well In* that thes<- aetivlties of the Congress Party have Imm-ii ftidesl 
by Japanese fifth-colpnin work on a vvidclv extend^nl seule and with sjxHnal 
dirt*ction to strategic |>oints. It is noteworthv thiit th<' isminiunieatiops 
of the Indian PoiH'es defending Bengal <»n the Assam Frontier have U'cn 
sp('cial!y attacked/' If this is nt>t a charge of the Congn*ss In ing jiro Japan ei^e 
tln-n all that one can wiy is that the M’teiM*c of f>obiics is rt-nnoid far from 
truth and is truly the seif-nee of eone«-tthng truth not rev«-ahng it. .Vl 
any rate. India has lrv<*d t»» sf-<* that the elyirge Ims bi-f'ii denied l>v the 
British authorities themsehr-s l»egmniiig with Mr. Anicry in the (iunrnons. 

Mr. .V!. C. Setahml, the wf»rth\ son f»f Sir ChimanJal, who hml resigneii his 
Adv oeate (Generalship of Bondiay srK>n after the !>fh of August (rf 
perforrnanet^ of (Go\ <*rniiienl and w ho presidc*d ox er the Civil I^d)rrties 
lonftTenee in Januar)* HM4. cbd meritorious seniee to the C4»untrv by 
{K)intinir <»ut the hav<H.’ that was Iwing |Krr|a'trateifi in India in the name of 
OrdiiianCf-s. <uie hundis^l thirty twii of whieh held swa) t>ve;r the country. 
It is usuiil f(»r countr-r-critics to slate that Ordinal a*<-H are as much a feature 
of t^fvmunent in Britain as in India. W'n agree, \Vc agree that they may 
l>c worse in Britain for in Britain wd*aUn'er lilwrltf*^ may Imve been ^nirtailcxl 
of civil rights, are mi curtailc<l by a .National (ioverninent. If, likewise, there 
had I#ecn a National (Governnicnt in India, no one would have complained 
against i?rdinances except on grt>und of pure rrwrit. But here in IndUi, they 
were a deprivation of 1 ivil Rightii witliout check or n^i^iraint, wtihout kt or 
hindranct^ V\ hetlycr you take t he blanket loin impcj»iicd ufMin a di«tingnish^*d 
patriot like Samjini Devi iir consider the taihi-diarge at Amriimr indulgtd 
m by a wanton Police under cireumstaiMiret which s High Court Judge 
(retired), « Distrk t Judaic (ixritixd},'aridalawytTaft^incn<^ c^>niiden*d wlwdly 
unjUQiidytiig, you oatmot but cofidude tfaaJt the rule of Indta by ordinance 
wmf a rtik that was aboohite and persoital oiic that wan wholly totalitarian. 
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Wavell Speakb 

Wavell came, Wavell saw but Wavell did not conquer. The mountain 
of Wavell went into labour *and brought forth a mouse, the same that earlier 
had been given birth to by the labours of Linlithgow, Amery and Churchill. 
Only interest attached to the 8 months* conception since June 28 (five months 
before and 4 months after arrival in India ) which made the delivery pre- 
mature and therefore the life of the newborn child precarious. If it should 
survive it had to ber brought up in an incubator. And what was of Impor- 
tance was that the parent promised an afterbirth (usually thrown away) 
but in this case expected to reviv ify the almost still-born child that was being 
kept up by artificial respiration and warmth of high frequency currents 
created by rapid and intensive travel. We cannot blame Lord Wavell for 
carrying so long. We can only regret the poverty of the yields to vary the 
figure of speech- It is the richru^ss of the soil that determines the character 
and quantity of the crop. Only a statesman rich in heart, — not merely 
firm of hand or sharp in brains, can rotate ideas and revolution i7>e plans. 
Waiting'was no ofTence. For ought one knew. Lord Wavell might have been 
waiting and watching, watching and praying, but even prayers would prove 
barren equally w'iih mendicant |X‘tit(ons unless there is a regeneration of 
spirit or in po[)ular parlance, a change of heart. This change was not visible 
in Lord Wavell of Winchester. After all he was tlu' administrative head 
of a 8ulK>nlinate branch of Hritisli Ciovernment who owed r<‘Sf>onsibility to 
the Amerys and Churchills. When the fountfiin sounx* is nr>t pure, the waters 
that it helps to canalise for public eonsumf)tion do not b<x*ome potable or 
non -pathogenic. 

, With these disabiiites. Lord Wavell set al>out his task. If high ex- 
pectations w'<‘re formed and there bitter disapj)ointments had to be endured, 
the reason was that an exjK*ctant public — ever trained and accustomed for 
long to iH’jg favours and not strive for them under the ‘‘benign British 
rule” had iHXjn anxiously i(K)king forward to a miracle being wrought by the 
jadmiring biographer of Ix)rd Allenby. To praise the dead is not to guarantee 
an imitation, much less, emulation of their noble deeds. So judged. Lord 
Wavell’s first performance was not merely a disappointment but an indu- 
bious failure. The indigenous force could not be harnessed by him to the 
chariot of Progress. It were an empty show and a meaningless convention 
of his Executive Council whose ability — and Lord Wavell was satisfied that 
it was a ver>^ good ability — eould at best drag the cart of “Law^ and Order 
and internal ailministrarion”. In all progress what matters is direction, 
not destination. When the former Ls wrong, the latter can never be reached — 
not at any rate without enormous and avoidable waste of time, talent and 
energy. Lord Wavell only chase to walk on along the direction fixed by 
his predecessor with the result that he could not contrive new approach or 
a fresh attitude in the matter of striving to loosen the deadlock. When 
Mr. Amery said in London that a sagacious elephant should test the bridge. 
Lord Wavell smartly changed the simile and stated that the sagacious eleph- 
ant should discover the ro^. The bridge is on the road. But if the road 
itself is changed the bridge need not be tested. It was thus that it was hoped 
that Lord Wavell wouU strike a new path and travel along a new road. 
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But After 8 months’ search, he came back to the old, almnd^med roatl with 
A bridge whose load bearing capacity was md equal to tlie Tequirements 
of the heavy tonnage which was in transit , 

Nor did the great military leader display a comprehensive grasp of the 
problem when he separat<Hi the military objective fnun the socuv 
economic and both these fn>m the political. Life is a comj>f>sitc blend of 
what wc in common parlance call the military, the soeio-economie aiul the 
politiml armies cannot fight without bread nor will mere hrtad and milk 
sustain the motive power of those armies. IXmlUless, S4>ldiers have stomachs, 
but even soldiers have in addition the jy:nrit within and the soul that mo\rH 
them to service and sacrifice. Thesi' art* not made to onler nor spring frtun 
the mere calorific equivalent of a Imlanetxl diet. They rather take origin 
in the balancing of human ndations In'twinm nations and (ioveniments - 
in th<f inspiration which Fr«"t*doni ami Iridependenee akuie can generate. It 
was here that Loitl Wave II failed bt^eause the siH'cess in the war, and the 
socio-economic regeneration \%ei>' insepanihly linked tt» the fnditieal ilestiny 
of the soldiers as the fighting repre^sentatives of a Nation. The we^teni 
mind is too mueh UM‘d tti compart mental thinking am] L»rd Wavell fell a 
victim to a nati(»n/il weakness and let go his hold r>n the juditieal issue. If 
this view is I'orrt'ct. then Wavrlfs amhititm “to lift the jHior man of Intlia 
fnmi [M)V('rty to seeunty. fnun til health to x iginir, from ignoraiuv to under- 
standing at a pace at le.ast of the hamly and serv leeahle jeep, might not 
even assume the rate <»f progress «if the hulhn'k cart.” The rfTf’Cl of the 
Viceregal pn>nouneement was to eonfinit the report given eurnuiey at 
first by Ilnnden llraeken (»f the Hritish Publieit) Mrant h tliat the “Indian 
constilutional pr<»blem Wiis put m the’eohl storage for the ]M*ri(Hl of the war.” 
What should follow then? The existing joint Indo Hritish (iovernnirnl 
of India would continue with its resjauisibility to the Hntish Parliament 
'‘until it can be triAisfernd t(» a fresh constitution the framing of which is 
essentially an Indian resjamsibihty.” IncHienlally. the Vieeroy jioinled 
out how’ the Imlian element was bmiieil the predoininant element in his 
Exeeutiv^e, how it was eoriq)osed of “eminent ami jwitriiUie im n” who wej'e 
earrv’ing out with “a v<Ty goo<i ability ” the priinnry purfwises of (iovennnent. 
\^'hat then alK>ut the p>liti<’al future ? L»rd Wavell opimal that it is more 
difficult Ui plan the fiolitical future than the f'<sinomie Aiture in any detail. 
But one thing is certain: it is (he |K>ml of view of praetieally the whole of 
the British, of His Majesty's present (•fivernrneMt and of any future (»<»veriunent 
of the UniU*d Kingdom and it is their genuine di'sire to si*e India a proijH*rous 
country, a unitixl (snantr\ enjoying laimplete and umjualitied self goverro 
ment and the Hntish |Ns»ple wish to an early reiili/4itn>n c*f it. Only 
the war must lie sueecssfuliy eoneludixl and the wddiers' ami workers* interestii 
must lie sab*gUArde<l in the new const it ut ton as alvi of tlie rfunonties and 
the States, alxive all there must lw‘ agTi»«mient of at least the two mam 
Irxlian parties and until they can come to temis, the Xieemy did not 
any immedmte hope of progress. 

The plan herein vtsuaiisi^l would Ik* fulfilksl by the (Vtjips' (MTer, “The 
offer of co-op€?nition in the fiov'emment on (his liasis by (he kaders of f ml tan 
opinmn/’ C5ontinu#*d the Viceroy, “i* still o(K*n to ihoiM’ who have a getiuine 
de&irc to further the prosecution of the war and the welfare of India/' 

Then artseis the cpiesiam of the release of the leaders iimler detention. 
They eouW not he releAiicti until there was liome sign cm their fmrt of wilting 
ness to co-opera? e. He Vierroy suggesleti individuals witMraw ing from the 
•*Qmt l 0 diA^’ Resolution and cieoperAiing in the great tasks Attead. WhAi 
were Aosc task* ? Not the hmi of them was the pteHminAry nwmnMtim 
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of the eonsiitutional problems of India by an authoritative body of Indians. 
The Viceroy would not say who should appoint this authoritative body 
and whether they should derive their authority from Government or their res- 
pective organisation. If the former, there were already fourteen conferences 
and committees that sat and produced and failed betwc^en the Simon Com- 
mission and the Government of India Act of 1935. If the latter, would the 
Congress be one of the l>odics ? If so how could it function when its Com- 
mittees were declared unlawful and its leaders were in prison. In summari- 
sing, the Viceroy made the position tighter. “We cannot settle the future of 
this country,” said he, “without the full co-operation of the British and 
Indian jHiOf»lc and the co-opt^ration within the Indian people of Hindus, 
Muslims and other minority groups and of the Indian States.’* The Viceroy 
was consciotis of the co-ojieration of the many elements in this country, but 
he addwi, “there is important element which stands aloof. I recognize' 
how much ability and highmindedness it contains, but I deplore its present 
policy and rnethtxls as barren and impractical. I should like to have the 
eo-operatioii of this element in solving the present and future problems of 
India. I see no reason to release those responsible for the declaration of 
August H, 1912 until 1 am convinced that the policy of non-eo-operation and 
even of ()hstructi(>n has withdraw^n in recognition of a mistaken and unprofi- 
table noliey.” He did not want the w ithdrawal in ‘‘sack cloth and ashes,” 
l)ui all the same he did not n'alize that detaining p<‘ople without trial and 
demanding a recognition of folly and a recantation of decision was no less 
than an inquisition. He and his (iovernment would not bring the Congress 
leaders to trial, but demand a confessi^m and a withdrawal little realizing 
tliat it is not the sa<‘k eloth and the ashes that IxitokeniHl humiliation hut that 
it is the humiliation of a forec'd confession Urul withdrawal, for getting a 
releas<‘ that inv<*st('d saek eloth and ashes with the eharaeter of humiliation. 
Thijt Lord Wavell was only eclioing his master\s voice in successive 
tone and re[>roduc*ing his pr<slee<‘ssor’s sinuous and labyrinthine sentenc<*s 
in short and clear-eut passage's was obvious to tlu' meanest intellec't and the 
most casual reader, i'he speech betrayed a Inek f>f initiative and the ab- 
sence of judgment. How else should one seek to abduct menil>crs 
of a great organization from their loyalty to the parent body and persuade 
them to withdraw from the “Quit India” Resolution ? That w'as what Lord 
Linlithgow' did when he appointed Muslim League Premiers to the Defence 
Ojuncil and thus invoked the dire wrath of the Lt'ague President. That is 
what Lord Wavell has proposed again now . Seniuction may be good strategy 
in love and war but Satyiigraha yields no scope for the play of this unquestion- 
able vice. It is obvious that the Viceroy while afifectiiig apathy and reluc- 
tance towards the release of the Congress leaders w'as really anxioas to get 
rid of this incubus of detention fairly early in his quinquennium so that he may 
have a smcH>th and uninterrupU'd progress according to his own ideas. It is 
the pardonable jjride and even the laudable ambition of every Viceroy to 
leave his name and reputation behind so that they might abide long in the 
pages of history. Lord Linlithgow had bt^en obliged to leave India, sad and 
disaptxnnted in this lispect of his Viceroyalty. At least, he had the solace 
that it w'as at the close of his term that the failure overtook him. Not so 
with Lorti W’aveli whose misfortune was, his career with the unenviable legacy 
^‘bequeathed** to him by his predecessor. He must, therefore, dear the 
eobwebamnd if possible secure co-operation. But he was not willing to pay 
th^ price for it. He was desirous of securing co-operation if possible or the 
removal of the incubus at any rate, on his own conditions. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell had interpreted Sarojini Devi’s press message as implying that 
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Congress would not be willing to co-o|>erate except on its own itmn. Of 
co-operation, therefore^ Lonl VVavell felt fairly hopeless. Then he 
Congr^men to take part in tlie future problems of indta. though they nught 
not Join the Government. In other wxmis, he wusS anxious \{\ keep Congress 
off the Government Seerx'tariat as well as tiovernrvient jails. There is a 
nunicry song in Sind which is inten^sting and upplieable to the pn^ent 
situation : 

“Cusa M(K>sa Uai Hahdur, 

Itahar nikalo, bat sunaven, 

Bihiji my kluKl kliod kiya manHir, 

Turn bat karo my sunta andtu*.'* 

The eat calls to the mouse within its hole to come out and listen to a 
word/ The mouse answers “I have dug and dug and made a Mandir. 
Vou speak, I shall listen from wititin". lA>rd \\ a\eJl says to live Congress 
h‘aders "‘For Hea\en's sake <H>mi‘ out. et>im% come. A woni with you^ 
ILstea to me.*’ Tlu* Congress saws : ‘Vightien months oe have s|H*nt 
here and made a home — you speak we slmll listen fnan wilhin/' Sti the 
deadkx'k <'ontimu‘ti. Hut when all is said and (ntU) done, the act reinaim 
tliat Lord Wavell would not impress his spetvh with the stamp of finality, 
for Ik‘ said : 

*T have now spent some four very busy months in my pos4; and am 
jirepan'd b* oHVr \ou siu h views and guidance as I can at this moment* 
ous sUig<‘ of liului’s liistory. You nets] nt»t regard tlnsii as final views, 

I always l<K>k forward to malmg fft^h eontnets and gaining fresh 
knowitslge. Hnt they iiKli< ate eertain princ iples on which action for the 
progress ttf India must. I etmsider, Iw* basts] ” 

If lA>rd ^VuveI^ had meant to pLiy llie game, he should liave c*allrd Ins 
colour and dtslansl his truiuji. Instead, he wsil»blisl. overealhtj his hand, 
in dt'i’laring six spades, and errcal further m trumping Jus i»wn purtjier’s 
card and exiiaustfsi his rt Hourec^s and gave rein to | he oj>(Kmenl s >uit whyli 
made all the tnc-ks througli the rival's bunkruptey. To liec lare a tnniiji and 
try' to pluv a no Irurnp game among at a grandslatn t^i ImmiI w to risk a clefeiil 
m the lunitc'd aim and lost* the stake-, 'Hie pack had* to In* shuffled oner 
again and the cards had t<* In* dealt. \V liat the next deal had m st<*re for 
F rd VVav'eirs reputation and the e<mntrv s fn*i*iJofn. tiie fulure alone could 
tell. Ap[)arently when Waved handi-d b» Ivans Fischer hts manuscript (m 
Allenby’s Life) nf tlu c hapter that derJt witb the c risis whe n Allenby 

threateni*<] to rt sigui as ILgli ( Ominissiom r of Fg> pt unle ss the llrilish |)ro* 
tectorate over Kgypt were dropja-d and indepc ndc ficc* grantitl to Lgyptiaim, 
in wliieli tcH> he dc*s< riUsl m hnlhant jirose, /yi^ iiby s stniggi** with tin* 
Hritish Cabinet m London. Prime Munste r Lloyd (h’orge. Foreign Secrc'tary 
Cur/ 4 »n. Milner and other Ministers w h<M^|)}Mrsc'd him. iPf all the opp«»nentsof 
Kgyptian IndeiMUHienee. the most detenmncsl iMung Winston Churehilb 
who was then in the Cabinet, littk- did he dream that the ftirn wmjid one 
day come to him. to carry on a like struggle wdii the \ery ( hurehill now 
as Premier and with Ainery, the Sec^retary of $tate for India. 

Wc have seen howr the cpiestion of unity at haist among the two nuijor 
political l>eiiig efu|rfia»jiK?d from tlie tune Ix>rd f{f#fmkW»ey 

(Zetland) on to Mr. Ariwry s and from Ixml Linlithgow V and 
Waveirs. Tla^ h m ' a new dbcovery in i\w mental hand Imgs of Vicerpyi 
and Secrctarkr^i of State. Iti a letter, dated uly Metcalfe* {mintu 

out that ‘^Malcolm and othm nmned to take up and ad vocate a itchcmc of 
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setting up Mahomedan interest in opposition to the Hindus or more especialiy 
the Mah^ttas. It appeared to me that the time was past for our trusting 
to any balance of power for our support, that the setting up of Mahomedan 
powers was in itself objectionable, and that our true policy was to secure as 
much country as possible for ourselves, and to announce ourselves avowedly 
as the master of all the powers of India.” — Edward Thompson. 

In 1820, it was a question of si^curity of the country. In 1944 it is one 
of relating to it. 

Ix>rd WavelFs speech Mice those of his ‘illustrious’ predecessor, only 
carried with it a negative value to lialia, which must he for that very reason, 
of positive value to England. Mow it could serve this dual function might 
be told to the rcjuler in the words of Bernard Shaw (Prefaee to the “Shewing 
up of Blanco Prosnet)” : “It was pf>inte<l out by Charles Ibekens in Little 
Dorrit,” says Shaw, “Which remains the most aeeiirate and penetrating study 
of genteel littleness of our class governtnents in tfie Pinglish language that 
whenever an abuse Ix^eomes oppressive enough to persuade our Party Parlia- 
mentarians thxit something must lx* done, th<‘y imrn^xliately set to work to 
face the situations and discover //me Nof To Do It, that is U) say, the art of 
contriving methcxls of Refonn which will leave matters exactly as they are” 
or worse than they were. 

In India itself, there was a studied attempt in Anglo-Indian quarters to 
explain away the much talkcxl of reference to Ix»rd WavelTs appreciation of 
General Allenby's vigorous fight with the British Cabinet and liis noble part 
in the emancipation of Egypt. Two reasons were assigned to show' how 
Egyptian policy was inapplicable to Inrlia. For one thing (General Allenby 
was called ufxxi to handle Egyptian affairs long after the War of 1914- IK 
had endwi. And secondly, in Egypt, there ‘was nolxHly analogous to the 
Muslim Ix'Hgue eomplieating th<‘(»encrars handling of Egvfitian affairs. 

, No analogy can go on all fours. On the contrary, tlu' \'ery fa<'t that 
Ifulia WHS in the midst of war on 1/ord Wavell s arrival in India, constituted 
a supremely overriding reason for the (iovermnent availing themselves of the 
added strength— moral and material, the aeeel<*nited supj)ort — moral and arm- 
ed, ofTored categorically liy the C'ongress Working Committ(x‘ at War- 
dha (July *42) and the A.I.C.C. in Bombay (August, ’42). All parties in 
India — I/cague and Congr(‘ss, Muslims and Hindus, were agreed alikt* in the 
Council Chamber and the popular forum that Britain should part with power. 
T/> whom it should and in what manner, are deta.ils which given giKxiwill 
on the part of Britain, would not bafTle solution. Dex^umentary authority 
exists for iht^ Congress view' that Government might hand over power to the 
Muslim League. 

On the question of war itself and participation therein. Congress left the 
world in no position of doubt or dubiety for its pronouncements at Bombay 
were emphatic, categorical and unambiguous. 

The loosening of the deadlock therefore w'as a simple enough measure 
provided there w'as a w’ill in the British which would force its way. This 
was recognised alike in India and by the saner elements in Britain and 
America. In India, vve had the clear statements of men like Sir Jagadish 
Prasad, Dr. Sapru and Professor Wadia. American opinion was growing 
restless being tt>ssed about between conviction and high policy. 

Opinion in England over the statement on India was not as complacent 
and non*chalant as people would have India believe. The circles concerned 
wit^h India were ever widening and it was reported that “there was a kind of 
stirring in them to hasten a settlement of the deadlock and end a barren 
period of masterly inactivity. Patience which was being bespoken from all 
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sides was yielding place to mystification if not imjiatiencc. In particu* 
lar^ the official decLuations on the release of leaders from jails were consideml 
particularly annoying. Even those who were not in a hurry to rtrleaak' leaders, 
protest^ that it was absurd to “invite the Jailed ai^d the free to a joint K. T. 
Seance/’ Meanw-hile even moderate leaders in India wert* noticing how fast 
and deep political bitterness was jp^wing in India and ht>w there would Int 
great discontent “if the Vicc'roy did ndt do something to placate politi<aUv- 
minded Indians,” In England^ the “Church dignitaries had l>ceen for U>ng 
worried ov^er the prosj>eet of alienating India lw*fore it was impairetl lieyond 
repair, by some wise gest un^ frtH' fn>ii\ patroniwition." 

The obvious j>oliey of the British in India is not unlike the imieh ridi- 
culed policy of Japan in South East Asia, namely, ‘tHvprosjHTiiy tt>morrow 
and co-endurance' today. Lord Weivell made a re*ferenee to the unity esta* 
blish’ed between the English and Fre'neh in Canmlu. •!( was exactly a cen- 
tury since* the issue had tx)me up foFdee'ision and the facts of the ease consti- 
tute a w’ell known chapter of British History. 

The Budget,! 944. 

Politics finds stange UalfelUvws for in jHilities ni4»rc often it is caimmon 
antagonism than common plan or faith that inspires conduct and gi\’cs a 
unity of priHan-iliiig and a <'oinbitwition of pur|>ove schlotn cxju^ctial of rival 
parties. The Budget is an oecasiof\ for such <lcv elojiinrnts wluch though 
appearing to take their ( origin in a<*cident or ne<*essity iM‘ar m tlu ni the smls 
of rational growth. Fifty-six voted against and 5,1 for the (ioserntnent 
(37 noininattsl anti IH cleetttl 0 Kuro|M’ans anti 0 Indians namely (i) 
SirV.N. Chandavarker, (ii) Sj/ Halt'in (»a/.na\ i. (ni) .\nandu Mt*han Dus, (iv) 
Bhai Pannanaml, (\ ) Nilakantlia Das, (vi) Sir ( owasjet' jelmngir. (\ ii) Bhag 
Chand Sf»ni. ( \ iii) ^fahonnsl Shubbal aiul (i\ ) Jamnatlas Mehta. 

Tirnt' is the great lu'aler of many wtmiHlH K f*an%e Time hringsex|H*r^ficc 
and experienee is of a varirgatetl (‘haraefer. 'fhere werf‘ signs even as 
Mr. Jinnah was s|>eaking in Ins own strain in Iwiht»re. <»f f he I'tmgress aiui the 
I.*eagu^ comings nearer U?get ht‘r. On March Sir l^amm Khan wlio fvas 
the Si'eretars of the League nuot^tl in th»* < <*ntral Assembly ft>r a i omriiit tec 
of the .Vsst'inblv to re\ ise the Dcfimef of India Hult^s# In this connct'tiofi 
he nuide an interesting and welcome statement whirli ran as folktws : 

“Answering to the remarks nuule by certain tneinlK*rs alKUil llie 
I’nion of the Congress and the I^'aguc Parties m t he Asstunbly , Sir \ amin 
said that the two parties had cf>me s<* near to eat h <»fher, as to dr 
monstrate to the worUl that they Iwui no <’onfidene»‘ m the preMUii Go 
vernnu'nt. That was om* step tuuktrt to unity. Sir Frr'^leriek Jmine^t 
had suggeslfstl it was a iio\ el assoiaalion iiut .Sir \ amin Khan iinkai 
“Did y<»u think Ixdore IU4<> that Uussm and England would join Imnds T 
There were certain cireurnstariees whieh brought together ja^iplc who 
were sej>iirated.“ He thought that the actions iiral rniscleeds of (govern' 
inenl had brought the Longres^^ and the Mushni Ixngtic iogether. Sir 
Yamin Khan answering the Finanee Memljer said he was grateful for ihe 
wrongs done by (»overrifn€*fit. Tlie pres4Uil (jkivrrnnient hail by their 
actions and misdet'«ls brought home to many |>e<»plc that tioveriiment 
were not m rious when they iiaki-d Uie parik'S to join Imnds arwi that 
Ciovrnmient were only exploiting the differences, Th<* toiveriiiiient’a 
aim and endea' >wr waa that the fm^ple of India shouW never unite and 
if they were coming together, scmiethiiig nhotikl l>e done 16 dhiuntte 
Ihcm*” 
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In so stating hb case Sir Yamin Khan was not merely taunting the 
Finance Member or the British Government. He was driving a hometruth 
" into the somewhat dull and impenetrable brains of the Britisher. It is often 
said that the Indian follows the logic of thought while the Britisher follows the 
logic of facts. But here few could deny that Sir Yamin Khan was following 
tl^ logic of thought as well as the logic of facts. 

At last after weeks of w^ordy warfare* came the final day of reckoning 
and the Central i|sscmbly declin^ to consider the budget by 50 to 55 votes. 
Sjt. Bhulabliai Desai* the Lc^ader of thf Congress Party in the House appeared 
after S yearn of absence and made the Congress {wsition once again clear 
even as he did 8 yt*ars ago. National Government and co-operation in war 
effort would go together. So did Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan speak in 
unequivocal terms. Sir Jeremy Ilaisrnan expressed pious hopes that the 
Lf?aguc and the Congress might further unite and arrange to form a Cioveni- 
incut but it was well know n that the pious hoj>es only were a pious fraud, for 
the policy of (Government was, as explained by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
to j)revent union of the parties in the country. This was not the first time 
that the Budget was thrown out. But that would make no difTcrenee to a 
Government which did not Ixdievc in ‘*no supplies without nxlress of gric- 
vanet‘s’' but believ(‘d in ‘‘supplies now' and grievai»C(^ on the Doomsday.’* 

The suecesH in throwing out the budget was nothing noteworthy though 
its failure would have twon IninenUible. It may be noted that Mr. Jinnah did 
not vote, speak or attend. 

The Session endi'tl hap|)ily in Dtdhi. Congress and League had not 
rner(‘Iy joined hatuls against a <M»inn\on bar but hobnoblx'd w ith eiu’h other at 
parties given by Bhulahhai on Ixhalf of the Congrt^ss to the Ix^aguers and 
Indef>endent.s and by tfie Nawabzada to Congressites and •lnd(‘pendents. It 
was svt'll (ht‘re was this s}>irit of eoinradeshij>, this exehange of cordialities 
which might l<‘ad to a furtlier cementing of friendlini ss lx‘tween the sex eral 
groups. Mrs. .Sarojini Naidn of»viousIy plaveil an intimate }>art in bringing 
nbcyiit this inter-mixing. She has always been the inessengi r of unity and 
eoncord in Indian politics. 

The Budget provided a miieh needful moral lesson to India. By the 
increase in tlu‘ Income-tax and its taxation of Betelnut and Tobacco, Govern- 
mcjit incurrtHl not a little unpopularity. But when the Railway fares were 
propostxi to 1 h' raistxl by per eent thougli the yield of 10 crorcs of rupee's 
was to be ert'ditt'd to a Fund for post-war inqm>vement oftlrd class carriages, 
there was an ujiroar fn>m all quarters wliicli ultimately led to the j>ro[>osal 
iK'ing droppixl. 

The age-long practice of (Governments and administrators wliether of 
families or Stat<*s, of adding a new grkn anee w hen pressed for the widening 
of existing ]>rivileges and rights, has a tine parallel in the story of a Jew' w'ho 
had ten ehildren and complaiiuxi of the congestion in the limited aecornmoda- 
tion of his small home. A friend to whom the complaint was made advised 
him to take a few guests. “How' is that possible/’ cried the Jew. But when 
the advice was jiressed, he took it and found greater congestion and dLs- 
eomfort. A fresh complaint Im^ught the advice that he should take his 
<'attle alsq^ into the home. With a like protest, he adopted the advice and 
found his position immensely worsened. Then he complained again and was 
advised to take the luggages in. With renew'ed doubts and grumbling, he 
acted up to the advice and found life intolerable. Then he was advis^ by 
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the same fjriend to throw off the lug^ai^e. He felt fsonie relief* letter hr wns 
asked to turn out t^ cattle. That jssave him some movinfr s|>acc. Finally 
he was told to dismiss the guests and with that he found his modal ion 

quite tolerable — the same accommodation which he had originally ctinsich ml 
irking. 

that is how Governments add new grievances to old ones and on agita* 
tion remove and reduce them but partially and divert attention succrs^fully 
from the original demand. 

Wavell Waits 

Many spoke on the Viceroy's sjKHX'h. A fortnight elapsed since the 
Viceregal address was deliveied i>efore the Central l^gislatim^ but the coun- 
try was still awaiting a pronouneeinent from Mr. Jinnah. As was his wont, 
he waited long, sometimes ft>r i>ver a month bt'fori! hf* felt his wa>' to giving 
his views upon any weighty }M>litieal pronouncement of the \’iix»rv>y or the 
Secrctar\' of State*. But this time th<* ,<Mistomar\* interval was niatcrially 
shortened when Mr. Jinnah, thanks to the IK'lhi inU^rview of rt^pri'fienitaivc of 
the XetesChroniek (lx>ridon) sjK>ke at the inontli end (February, *ili) empliati- 
eally and uru*quivo<'aIly. There was iii Ids statement none of tiiat n*serve. 
none of that dubiety. n<*n<‘ <if that ha/.ineHs which eoiit iron'll tc» envrloiw the 
Pakistan sehemc even after Ids oiirli«*r interviews and statements. Mr. Jmiuih 
in the course of this intervirw stited that lh<’ C<»ngress blufl* vv<»uld 1 m' ealled 
in three months after Pakistan had In-eii ear\<sl out but his own blidV was 
calleti even iK'fore Pakistan e<»ul<l Ik* visualiztsi in length <‘r breiwUh. ui 
f>o[)u1ation or fun-u. in the authority that slanild ear\e it out or the agency 
that wduld sustain it. 

The following is an irit<*rv*ew given liy Mr. M. A. Jmnah to the AVu/f 
ChrtinicU. Londoiviu reply to an invitation to sum un the |»reH<uit situiitiou : 

Mr. Jinitah stat«*s: “Th<‘ (diverinnent lus to ?h* eontent with thapre 
sent |K>sition and so far as any a<’tii»n is t*one< rued appears t(» Im* eoinpld t**ly 
paralvjKsl. ('(Uigrt ss is <»utlaw<-d and sh»*w.s no ehange ot heart. 

Question : lVh\ shrmld not th<* <h>v«*rnment oja n m gt«t latious w ifhdhe 
Congress or allow so!nelK>dy like Mr. Hujagopaiurbiin who lias agreinl 
in principle to your demand for PakisUin se]>arate Muslim ami Uimlu States 
to go and tr\' and jK rsiuwle Mr. (huidhi to change tlinr attitude ? 

Mr. Jinnali ; “That means tliat unless Mr. (landlii is jH*r!»uaded the 
(iovernincnt won’t meet our just demand for Pakistan. We eannot accept 
this [xisition. So far as the (iovernment is conet rned I don t know what 
tiieir {K>licy is in this matter but if Government were to follow your siigges 
lion it wmiild be? an admission that Congress has won and that (iovermneni 
cannot get on without the Congres.s.“ 

Question : Well, what should l>e done ? 

Mr. Jmnah : "If the British Governrnent is sme* rc‘ in lU desire for p<nier 
in India it should now frame a new constitution dividing Indm inbi two 
sovereign nations - Pakistan for Muslims, n^prescnting fine quarti r of the * 
country, and Hindustan for Hindus, who would have thmt quarters of All 
India/* 

Qw-stion : But surely it is not & desirable thing to weaken Indm ami lay 
her op«'.n to future aggression by dividing her into two countries. 

Mr. Jinnah : “I don’t agree that India would be any safer under a fon-eil 
unity, in fact she might Ixr more smlnerablc liesrause Hindus and Muslons 
will never be recoi«.'led with each other. Any agreement l>etw<M:rja Mushni* 
and H^us to work together as a single unit or even in a Federation i* an 
imposs^ility. 
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“New Found land has been promised complete independence. 

“If little New Foundland can stand on its own feet in the same continent 
as Canada, then Pakistan with its population of 70 to SO millions, equal to 
twice the fiopulation of Great Britain, is certainly strong enough to march 
alone. Russia does not think it a source of weakness to divide herself into 
10 autonomous states. 

“Britain has for years tried to establish India as a united nation and all 
its efTorts liave failed. Now Britain must reconcile herself to the idea of an 
India consisting of two nations/’ 

Question : But you know that Congress and the Hindus would never 
accept that. If Government tries to implement such a plan Congress and 
Hindus would launch Civil Disobedience campaign and there would be vio- 
lence and possibly a ciyil war. 

Mr. Jtnnah ; “On the contrary nothyig like that would happen. If the 
British Goveniment announcc'd its intention of setting up Pakistan and 
Hindustan, Congress and Hindus would accept it within three months. 

“In other words Government would have called the Congress bluff. 

“In fact the Pakistan principle is working smoothly already in the five 
predominantly Muslim Provinces where Hindus arc holding cabinet office 
in Muslim League (iovernments. Pakistan would be in the interests of every- 
iKKly. Certainly Hindus would have no grievance under it because they 
would get . three-fourths of India — territory larger and population greater 
than any sovereign state with the exception of Soviet Russia and China.” 

Question : Hut surely there would be a civil war. You would be 
creating an Indian ‘Ulster” which Hindus might one day attack in the name 
of United India. 

Mr. Jinnah : “I don't agree hut there would be under the new Constitu- 
tion a transitional peritHi for s<*ttlement and adjustment «<luring which time 
British authority, so far as armed forces and foreign affairs, would remain 
paramount. 

“The length of the transitional peruxi would depend on the speed with 
which the two peoples and Great Britain adjusted themselves to the new 
constitution. 

“Finally the two Indian nations would enter into treaties with Britain 
just as Egypt did when she won her independence.” 

Question : What if Britain then refused to leave India on grounds that 
relations l)etwee!i Hindustan and Pakistan were not good enough to live as 
neighbours ? 

Mr. Jinnah : “That might happen, hut it is not likely. Even so we 
should enjoy a degrei' of autonomy, which we do not possess today. As a 
separate nation and a Dominion we should at least be in a l>etter j>osition to 
deal with and possibly reach an agreement with the British Goveniment, 
which we arc not able to do during the present deadlock.” 

Question : Do vou Ixdicve that Britain is sincere when she says she 
wants to give India freedom at the earliest jxissible opportunity ? 

Mr. Jinnah : “I will believe Britain's sincerity when she divides India 
and gives lx>th Muslims and Hindus fre<xiom. As John Bright said in 1858, 
But how long does England propose to go\ ern India ? Does any man with 
the smallest glimmer of eornmon-sense believe that so great a country with 
its twenty different nations and its twenty languages can ever be bound up 
and eonsdiidated into one compact and enduring empire?” 

•Question : Ajre you likely to sec the Viceroy while you are in Delhi ? 

Mr. Jinnah : “If the Viceroy asks me to see liim I shall be very pleased 
but I do not know what more I can say other than what I have already said/* 
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It is evident from ihk that Jinnah overeaUedhis hand and wanbouiu! to 
see his error ere long. 

The questions put to the leader were seait'hing and leave tui inipresKion that 
they were formulated to suit tlie answers that wert* so clehnite ami stmal mtl 
so definitely from any previously given. l^>rd WaveU's spet'eh was m the 
part relating to *gef>graphical unity.' definitely a reply to Mr. Jitinah’s latest 
— 17th February 1944 demand that Britain should ‘^divide ami quit." In this 
interview no longer is the old slogan in ftirve for it gfi^e way to the other 
slogan “divide and stay". For the first time, we have hen^ a elear tHuninen 
tary on the 1.^'ague's creed of Indej>emlenet'. If iieeessary, the British are 
to stay in India hovering over Pakistan and Hindustan with outstreleluHl 
wings, one on either, in order to ensure that Hindustan Ik^haved. Mr, Jinnali 
was spre that the Congress and the Hindus would not launch a Civil Dis 
obedience campaign or wage a Civil War if Pakklaii Vert* carved out. In 
effect then, Mr. Jinnah meant that fhe minority would cs>erce the majority hy 
the factum raid. But let us reve*rse the {Kisitions. I'he league was obiecting 
to !*rovisional Government on the Imsis of Ffderul (Government and Congress 
w^as demanding it. Sup|>osing the ('ongn^ss s^iid ; “le*t the National (Go- 
vernment b<* estalilishtd and the lA'ague will mwpt it and (Government 
will have called tlie Ivcague l)liifT.” would such a presentation of the ease l>e 
acceptable to the I><’agiU‘ and its leiuler Y Obviously smii a presentation 
would have the dear advantiige that it was mU the minority that would 
esxwe the majority. CtHTcion is a game at which two muld play Iml by 
fdaying such a game neither fiarty would la neHt. for while blows wamld lie 
shared by the Parti<‘s. the sjvoils would obx lously go to the thml party wlui 
is all the while nnsehievously standing apart end watching the unwise 
quarrel abiong pt'tiplc unnunUful <if their own dang<*rs. The eagle that 
hov'crs in the blue* h^'avens alxne. watehes its most distant prey with unerring 
eye when the fish in the jiond vainly st niggle for tlu^ir rights. Nor is, tile 
monkey to Ik* forgotten that was ehoM*n to mijudge the nariitkm of tlie 
butter IkHwch*!! the two eats In efTis t then, tlie plans of Mr. Jmriah (itmid 
elarifkd and tin* majority was to In* etK^naxi aiui tJie British must effiH*t the 
partition of India and sta\ m the eountry t<» <*idorf e it 'i'he whole episode 
leaves a Iheatrii al effts t on the mmd of the remii r aiui^laeks the element of 
spontaneity of naluralnevs. 

After this marv'dlous and un< xfKNiidi jHrff>rnmnee, p«K»ple aHki*<l whe 
ther it would Ik* extravagant to say that Mr. Jninah wastduv inglhe Britisher s 
game in India and the lasagne wivi playing the role ot an ally of Britain ? 
If thev jireferred division t4» unity, the matter was still debatable, but when 
they preft*rr<'d subjfs'tion and slavery l4> fre<*d‘»iii and mde}K*iidenee, not* 
withstanding 4he < mtJ of tlM-ir roiistitufion, ther fh< ir conijilaitit /iffiuniit Ihc 
I'oiiKn-Hs that the lattji-r had (lint-t.-d the !h>iii»Kiy H<~iolutn>ii a«iun«t them, 
would fall automatieally to the (fn>uiid. WJitii Hritaiti olTereiJ to Iridw the 
status of a Dominion with the right to Mi'etle. hiTt- were iMilitieiil leadetN 
and a communal orgaiu/Ation urging IJritain » <-ontinue<l and indeiinite »Uy 
in India, and fHT|x-tual domination over lh«- haple«i.H lanii which, whi-ther y«>U 
call it Hiudu-Han or Pakiatan. thc>- an- l•ollt<■nt to regard for ever AngHt- 
tail. 

The €oiigTC!»« harl already restolvcd in iti* rewiution at Delhi during 
Cripps* vLsit that “it could not think tn terms of compeUing the j>e<»ple in 
anv tcrritonal unit *o remain in an Indian Union against their dwlan-d 
and established wilt. ^ But this did not satisfy Mr. dmnah. The fewjt 
appears to be as, in the ease of the Wailing W all uicidcot in Palestine, 
“the Jews would not accept an implied. recognition bj' the Arabs and the 
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Arabs would not give an express recognition/’ so in regard to Pakistan, the 
Muslim League woukl not accept an implied statement of the principle by the 
Congress and the Congas would not give an express or sp^ific recognition. 

Little do the British realize that as in the Lebanon riots of so in 
India, it is far more important to get a solution of the deadlock than to assess 
resf)onsibility ft>r the outbreaks of 1942. The repeated demand for the 
wiUidrawal by the Congress or by individual Congressmen, of the Bombay 
Hesiolution, shows thiit they in Britain concentrate on the latter and are not 
concerned w ith the former. Nor have they, through the changing panorama 
of events, stuck to the fulfilment of any one condition as prerequisite to 
negotiations. At first in August 1940, it was a settlement with the minori* 
ties. Then it was Cripps’ plan. Later it was the withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution, an expression of regret for the past and a furnishing of guarantees 
for the future. Finally it was a withdrawal of the Bombay Resolution by 
individuals, a corjKirate offer of eo-op<*raVion in war effort from the Congress 
and a continuation of the prevailing form of Kx<‘<‘utiv'e until the formation 
of the new' constitution. The fact was that as soon as one key was or was 
about to l><‘ found Ui loosen the deadlock. Government were having in the 
meantime the lock changed, until Sir Reginald in his w'isdom and etymolo- 
gical knowledge denied the existence of the deadlock itself. 

The Indian Government lieeame frankly autoeratie, and unabashedly 
talked of votes of censure as purposeless and if anything, only calculated to 
make them more irresponsible. The sadder spectacle was that of the Indian 
members of the Executive Council who helped to lighten the burdens of 
Maxwell and Uaisinan l»y going one better than their British eolleagiu?s. 
Sir Rarnaswami Mudaliar's jilH‘s at the Congress would have beim h^s pathe- 
tic had he not coupitsi them with a reference to his own reappointment to 
otlicc. “After live years of ofluie/’ said he. “lu‘ must be an (‘xtraordinary 
mau if he looks forward with pleasure or equanimity to another full term of 
ollice as Member of the Executive Council not iK'cause of the abuse showered 
on us but Ixtcause of the cares and anxit'ties which must suTTound any mem- 
ber' of Government who takes to his work eonsoieni^iously. ' There was the 
rub. Did not the Indian members conseiem iously f<*(‘l that to deny a whole 
nation freedom, to force it into a war that was not h(*rs. to refuse the forma- 
tion of a National Government so as to enable it to render the utmost aid in 
w^ar effort and lastly, as if to add insult to injury to trot c»ut th(^ so-c.iilled 
dijTcrcnces of race, community and |>olitieal status as barriers to political pro- 
gress w'ere aspt'cts of Imperialism which had repeatc*d the sam<* ])oliticaI 
niantieuvres and politiail ditties from the time of Lord Durham to the time 
of Lord Wavell ? VVavells and Linlithgow s, .Vmerys and Zetlands, Churchills 
and Chamberlains, have had the clear excuse of having to run the machine of 
Imperialism — the satisfaction of l)eing the drivers that started the engine, put 
on the liclting and run up the fast pulley; but should the tly tliat sits on the 
flywheel fcx*l so proud as to consider itself part of the machinery and loudly 
proclaim to the millions of its enslaved fellow s that they shall not have a 
National Government for twenty-live years.* Hitherto the Indian bureau- 
cracy used to put on the mask of constitutionalism and sail under the aid of 
favourable legislative winds. 

Now that here in India several cuts were passed in the annual Budget 
and on the top of that, supplies were refused to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council tiy another cut moved by the Congress (only 16 attended out of 46 
elected members of the Confess) and again the budget allotment to the 
Finance Department w^as subjected to a cut, Government members had no 
alternative after seven votes oi censure in one session during the Budget 
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but to ))axade their des|K>tisni in all it« nakedness and avow. *oi Sir 
Jemny Raisman did on the floor of the House, that (iovenmient knew the> 
had no niaiorit^\ The Finance Mcinl>er*s actual words liear and desrr\‘V 
quotation : 

“It is nothing new that C»ovcjrnnient do iu.>t luivc a majority in the 
House and if anybody is acting from |>olitical mt>tiv«‘s. it is po^tsible U> 
have the monotonous s[>cctacie t>f having divisions evm* dav, e\rr\ 
hour or half hour. 

Whether it helped to induce a gense of rt'sponsihility t>n this side i»r 
the other, I leave it to the mernlx^rs to dtH'id(\ Onct‘ the iK%sibdity of a 
defeat for C;o\erninent ariM\s, thi‘ temptation to exploit that possibility 
is too strong. Tlie result is complete irr<‘S|H>nsibilit\' all round/* 

XKis spirit of comradeship the C't>MgTf^s anil the 1^'ague 

surpassing all expts'tatifvns and iiicfticed l>v is>nditions wholly fortuitous, 
<x>uJd only Ix' compart'd to (hat iu>t al^ogt thf^r rare exjN’riences in life 
when the wild flowers <»f the ftirest Iwaiie by }»lants springing frmn scetls, 
strewn by wind and nourislied by weatJirr, sur|>ass tin* iH'aufy and the armna 
of flowers cullunal in the gartlen or eullivattHl m the lv»t hounc. The Fn*ss 
always alert in seenting movs and s{>rejulitig its swet'tiiess far and wide, totik 
a hojX'fuI view of the rapitl develojMoeiit so u!ieX|MS‘trd and »«» wehs^me. 
Jlhulabluii's party to the difTenut grmips witnesM-d. at long last, the ht»»t 
sitting at the samt' table with Sbriinuti Sart>)im Ih\i. Nuwabmda* Ltaipiat 
AH Khan and Sir \'anun Khan. It wus even puldtshtHi m the Press tliat 
ligTcenients were rtnieln tl <>n vital lyattt'rs bi tuc'cn the twt» great parties. 
In the meantime, the \ ieeroy had mad»- a i:*n day tour rtnitid tlie eleven 
provinces in India primarily t(f study the sitnatjon and t4> study men 

dentally the militar^v position and preparatit^ns in dilTerent parts of the 
country. During this no da\ tour. In- had a\»»ided |M>litieul ftfM*rehe% or 
even discussions except perhaps m Madras w bere lu* had nu t H. and gave 
him a 45*minute mtervicw. 

' Full six months hail i lupsiat smee Lord \S av ell had m t ftH>l m India ami 
well nigh a year sinee his appointment to tJie \ leeroyalt y had aniumnml. 
As an arduous student i*f Indian polities in which hr- was by no means a 
stranger he had served his |MTuaI of probat u»n at Wlntehall whert* he ha*! 
been duly cimelu^vi in the < ivit' mysleru s of Impc’rialisfit for sr'Veml numtlis 
under the tut< lageot the India Office and ofSir Hamaswami Muclahar whonmsJ 
liave impressed him v,ith his di»eility, stdiriety and stahilify so aii to earn Jus 
rights to the reapjuiint merit us memlu r for the full ti rni id five year«, 

Lord Wavcil had thus completed a tenth of his term and during (h<*s< 
ti montlis, worked hard, sparing neither time nor tnmble (o study cconomu’ 
and social, military and political pri»blcms first Imnd. In the chanatn of mih 
tary talent, the time to distinguish himself ha^i long past and hi« military 
bias dotcrmin<xI his centre e»f inte rest and the eharueter f>f hi« tours and 
studies although he liad more tlian once st.al<*<i that he liad doffed his FieW* 
MarshalLs unifonn. Of administrative atnlita^s he gave ample proofii Uirougli 
his readiness to face critical situations, through his quickness to reach der i 
sions and flrm^t^ss in enforcing them. In the splM^nt of ecemornic and social 
well-being a vast field was awaiting him a field alikerd extdoraiiomas wcllas 
operations. It was well that he appointi^d a Commiltw of Health under iltr 
Chairmanship of Sir Joseph Bhorc, a lioa<ls* ( ommitb“e and Scicn tific In vc^stiga 
tion Committee. His jiC Accessor had aln^adv prepanxl for him a c<ifnnn^toiaty < 
sebeme of Education draw n up by Sir John Sargent and known m the Sorgetd 
Scheme. Lord Wavell, however, shod his cloven foot in his prefen^ce for 
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Roads as against Education, so tliat his Imperialistic bias betrayed itself only 
too nakedly. On the political issue facing him and the country, he was con- 
tent to make the eoriimonplacc observations already reviewed and for aught 
the nation could judge and foresee, it ap{>eared as though he was content to 
re.st on his oars. 

Public opinion, however, whether in India or in Britain or in America 
did not reconcile itself to the complacent view taken by Ix>rd Wavell in 
relation to the political deadlock in India. The nestors of Hindustan came 
out of their retirement to l>estir the dc^rmant forces so as to rouse them and 
awaken them to a consciousness of the dangers ahead that awaited a do- 
nothing policy. The Right Hoirble Srinivasa Shastri whose word was at one 
time gosped tnith to the British and who enjoyed the rare honour of 
being made a C. M. (to which order Mr. Casey, Governor of Bengal wa>; later 
admitted) spoke every now and then wjth that clarity, eloquence and pro- 
vision for which he had earned a just reputation in the New World as w^ell as 
the Old. His was not a plea for a mere release of C.andhi or the solution of the 
deadlock, for he was thinking of the times to come, the problems of war and 
f>eacc to Ik? faced, the reconstruction of the future in which all strife is to lx* 
Imshed in understanding and all discord to be replaced by harmony. Then 
<*amc the Grand Old Man of India, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, ripe in 
years as he was rich in wisdom to demand the release of Gandhi and hfe 
colleague^. He staked his demand upon a reply re]>ortt*d to have been sent 
l)y Gandhi to the charge-sheet furnished to him by Government. The 
venerable Pandit further eontcniplated in tin* month of March an All- 
Parties’ Conference which, however, on sc<*ond thoughts, he dropped in 
favour of the Non-Party Leaders' Conference l^cldon April 7 and 8 in Lixcknow 
under Sir Tej Bahadur’s pn*sidentshi}). Thv resolutions of this Conference 
besidc.s calling for the establishment of a National (iovernment, representa- 
tive of all pjirties at the C'cntre, asked for Composite Ministries in the Pro- 
viMCt% fresh elections to bring the I.»egisliitures more into touch with public 
opinion and the unconditional n^lease of the Congress leaders to enable them 
to effect a communal settlement. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who once had 
Iveen the Law Member of the Central (iovernment in the 'twenties of this 
Century and who was the eliosen President of the Conference expressed his 
genuine fear that the Confenmee might not succcxmI in attaining its objective 
because Government said tliat the leaders eomposifjg the Conferenec had no 
followers and those who had a following were shut up in prisons. 

It ean now Ix' realiztHl how fruitless were the labours of the Leagues and 
(!onfert?nees in London, the India I>eagu<*. the Labour Conferenee, the Trade 
Union Conferenee, tlie Independent Lal>our Conferenee and the Common- 
wealth Group Conference, all representing high ideals, pn>found sincerity 
and a stern sense of justice but all equally impotent against the conservatism 
of Britain, entrenched behind a few families of influence as representing the 
real power behind the throne, namely the capital, commerce and industry 
of the British Empire Unlimited. 

While thus the voice of Institutions was making itself audible, individual 
Congressmen who were free at the time, notably in U.P. met together and 
expressed their renewed confidence in Gandhi and pleaded for intensive 
attention to the Constructive Programme. 

Thl^ appearance in India of Dr. Lin Yu Tang, at this juncture not indeed 
as, a visitor but as a passenger on his way from China to America was indeed 
a striking event that attracted wide attention and caused equally wide regret 
at the all too short stay he made. 



WAVKIX SPEAKS 


In London, tiic hub of the Hritis^h Commonwealth and Kinjnre, India 
did not fail to attract attention of one kind or another fi\)m the Ih'e^ and tlie 
platform on a scale. 

As if to answer all thesc^ waniinjys and admonitions, Mr. Amerv rt>se from 
his sick bed and appeared in his plac<' in the Coinnuvns on the 18th April 
1944 , to tell an expectant wrorld that ' the whole eanijiai^n ft»r creatm|» 
mass Sfibota^e and for paralysing the activities t)f the (hiverninent of India, 
was almost certainly one for which the Conjp'css leaders were n^sponsihle." 
In reply to Mr. Sorens^'n's eate^irieal eiupiiry whether Mr. Amerv nmlly 
sujEfgested that these n'j^rettable alTairs were judually mstiji^iitid l>y the Com 
gross, he ventured tv» re-assert his |>r«*vions answer more emphatiealiv; 
whereas he had starttxi with the words aJmmt rerUitniy, he now rephid 
yes, rrwst certainly^ If “almost eertiiinly“ isoid develop in the isnirse of a 
few si'conds into ""most certainly ^ one ran n'lnlily imaijine on wliat flimsy 
basis the original imputation must have startisl. 

Mr. Amerv proudly reiVmxl ti> the Parliamentar) (ovvernments set up 
in Orissa and S'orth \V<st Frontier Pixninee. little stving that in lK>th the»e 
provinces, it was a minority (of ‘i- <uit of 50 m the latter and td 'i7 out of 60 
in the former) tluit was eun\ing on the so eallid Hes|Hvnsil)le (Government. 
Altogether Mr. VnnTv nnide a most prov^nnitive sjHH'eh and if, m the wonl« 
of Mr. Pethiek Law renef’ w ho in the I jilwiur (iovernmehl w asSeeretary to the 
I'inanc'c Department . atul w ho to ant ii'ipute a later e\ ent, lua'ame t^e Seeft' ' 
tary of State for India m 1045. tsmld not realize the real rharaep r of his 
.speech* it only showtal how untit he was to liold his pUu**‘ in (Government, 

Tlic month of A[»ril in England l>ad Ikhui witnessing that hartiy annual 
on India, the ever re< urnng delajte t>n Seetion tm.ever smee the seven ('ongw*iW 
Provinces h<id pass^sl under its rule. The delwite on the Hill relating to Sec- 
tion 98 of the Govervrnent of India A<*t was reailily followid by a debate on 
the piTiK'tuation in Peaee of the Unity amongst the eom|M»nents of the J*>n 
pire and Commonwealth whieh eame into Iw'iiig in th<* war tune. I he deljaite 
centered round a resolution l^» that efTeet nun id strungi’lv eiH»ugh by a 
Labour Memln'r of the ( omrnoris. Mr. Shinwell, whosidati r day history had 
amply pro\‘<.d his leaning towards lory fioiities and Imjw'riaUniie 

preservation, Notliiiig uiuibush<d he «*nd<*rs<d the fami/us pronouneiunent 
of Mr. C hurchill in favour of holding his ow'ii (Novi'mlaT 19. I94g) at the 
Mansion House Funetion. It wiis all a prr>eeHS <»f mutual aduhiiion luid ful 
some firaise as iK'twet n Mr. Shinwell an<l Mr. ( hurtdiill. 1 he liud in tiie 
(Shin)VVell h>ok<d up to the eagle* on tlie (( hu.rrh)Hdl while the eagle on the 
Hiil viewed the toad in the Well with a cerhim tsiTidsefuisjon. 

When Mr Shinwell emphatically asserted tliat the Indian prohlem wa« 
esscntiallv <rcononue rather than ixditieal. he (le* nitely put liis fo<#t into it. 
Apart from the cninnsctiiess or iitiierwiM" of the thf*ory so nonehalantly ad* 
vanetd, it may Ik? remernbiTcd how' John Morley Iwwi shhI in the 1st decjuie 
of the century as .Sccn tar\ of State for India, lli«l India's pn.blem aa« really 
racial not political. Did not Mr. Shinw. ll realiw* that no c-onomie r< Itef wa» 
pos>.il>le without j»oliticaI inde|ieiidence ? Hiw he ev. r r..rne aenwH an Kinpirr 
whose avowed obj«t is the .s<-an h for markets andr»iwpT<alu« tnitsc..lomes 
and at the same time, in which tlw c<ilomcs enjoyt-d economic independence ? 
Whether it be the importation of capital, the dumpintf of marketa with Hni 
shed coods, the exploitation of raw material*, and the "iwnctralion or in- 
hltntion” of Industrie* by companie* incorporated oiiUidc Um* <■o^lItTy and 
enioyinK immumtie* T'orn laws locally fraimd. the sharing of lienent* fr«n 
motMtivc tariffs, the control of cunrency. or prrferenw^ un^ the 
&vourcd nation treatment daoae or whether the indtt*lTM» of Ums sublect 
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country arc monopolized by the overwhelming capital of companies registered 
in the country itself under a series of statutoiy industries and commercial 
safeguards, the fact remains that it is political authority that determines 
economic servitude or freedom and Mr. Shinwell is talking without chapter 
and verse when he speaks of India’s problem being economic rather uian 
political. Even in England a person like Sir Stafford Cripps demanded 
stringent restrictions on profit-making in order to ensure decent conditions 
of toployment and if that be so how much more should the Government of a 
coifntry like India be independent in order to conserve its raw materials, 
restrict its imports, regulate its tariff, direct its Railway rates, control its 
currency and exchange — all of which are indeed the established means by 
which Britain fashions her economic policy in India ? The only reference 
then made to India by Mr. Shinwell, the Labour Tor>^ of the war lime, is 
enough to make India cry out “save .;iic from my friends.” 

There was another inten^sting and <‘rratic reference in the Commons to 
Indian politics. f>f late, the Brahmin got on the brains of some of the mern- 
l>ers of Parliament. How else should Sir Hcrb<*rt Williams have said that 
“on the withdrawal of BriUxin’s domination. India w'ill be tyrannized by th<* 
worst aristocracy in the world — the Brahman class.” Mr. Churchill closed 
with the pious hope that India would at the end of the war become a Domi- 
nion. We well rememlK*r Ramsay MacDonald’s closing w^ords at the end 
of the 1st Round 'ruble Conference that not in a few years, hut in a few 
months, there would hv a new’ Dominion added to those in the Empire 
(1980 December). Sir Percy Harris expressed surprise tluit India which 
should become the 0th Dominion reccive<i no attention at all in the half ^h<^ur 
debate nor was it nuy good if it was mentioned in an Assembly of 25 members. 
The diehard and conservative v’icwwas represented by a Rip Van Winkle called 
Sir Herbert Williams who w as haunted l>y IheBrahmano-phobiaand said that 
thb Cripps’ scheme was right !>’ rejected and when confronted by Sir Percy 
as to whether it should be withdrawn, said that there was noue to receive it. 
Arthur Grecmwtxxl, Ix^ader of the Opposition said that “the Conservative 
P^irty had idealized the growth of the British Empire. They think it was a 
sort of developmeiit of Truth and l>cauty and we all know’ it is all i(X)t and 
booty.” He added that “in the past Britain had shamefully exploited the 
Colonial Empire'.” In the last analysis the development of British trade was 
the common policy of the Shinwells, Ameries and Greenwoods alike. 



CHAl^TKH XXIV 

Wavkll Movkj* 


At last the tniracle haptK'ned but not without an elnuenl of tnijjrdv m ft 
The release of Gafulhi should under other conditions have tieen haiM hy ihr 
nation and the world os a happy event aslhc rt'sult of wisdom dawninif in the 
end U|^n Uie powers that be to wit, the ilritish War Cabinet, but it was 
(;andhi s ulness and fear of ini|>c!ndinjt dangn r that brouj^dit about the rt^li^se 
Kven preceding week of publicity n'garding his health, created alarm 
throughout the country and stinmlati'd telc gniidue retiuests for liis n^lcasc. 
VVavell acted and acted pr\>tnptl\ . •VVaveil s anjM>intmcnt as Viceroy w*as 
announced on the 19th of June. He arrivcHl m India i iiu»nths later on the 
IHh of October. Full six months hiul elapstsi and the Indian nation as well 
as the thoughtful and farseeing elciiients in liritain and America were getting 
restless and rt^stive over tJic dilatoriiiess in action in n lation to (tandhiV 
rricasfj. When man falh-d to take initiative, it ap|Kared as though nature 
(‘anie to man's aid. Gandhi s illncNs In^gun uu the Mth April jiist as tliat llrst 
half year of the \'icen>y\ term was aixml t(» eli^r. The Imlletm at brnt 
issued in India was of comphwHMit character. Hut tm the \ ery day. a sethiick 
was announcid. there wjvs an inlert>elluti<»n m the t mmuons to which 
Mr. Amery replitxl staling that .Mr. (^andhrs illness was not of so serums a 
clrafactcr as to nee<*ssiUie liis release. It l.Hiktsl as timugh. Uiey wer<' waiting 
for the illness to turn seriously ^md afford them an opjMirtumty to get rid of 
this incubus which i;t»t on their hack, vt'rv iniieli like the old man on Uu 
sailor’s back. Messrs. Aniery . ( hurehill. \\i4vell and ( i>ni|)anv must have 
Ik^ anxious fairly long to break this deiidlin k SAimehow or other. None 
iif their demands was fortlicornmg. Vfr<’r rep<‘/it<^J faihircs. the new \*icv*roy 
t hangid his tone and tem|aT and urged individual withdrawals by CongiS’Hii 
men from the Bombay H<*sohitioii after a du<‘ consultation with no other 
than Uicir own coriM'iemces. Hut such a convultaiion only slrrnglheiiesl the 
j>e4>ple's resolve not to withdraw. Then the charges against tleUmus were 
drafted under a new ordinaiici^ and no replies worth meiitioiimg were forth 
coming. What wivs the firm to do ? Kven the six months t>f detcnlion 
counting as from the 15th of Jamuiry were expiring atul a second Urrm meant 
a second set of orders of extension. A way out was badly wanted atid nature 
or as the adage puts it, (iod who tem|M*rs the w'indf«#r theliobbled ass as well 
as the shorn lamb, came to the rescue. A hasty bulletin of ‘no anxiety’ and 
'all is w ell’ was quickly followed up by a noU' of alarm, a ringitig of the l>cJb 
and the sudden o|>ening of the gat4"S of the Aga Khan's Palace. Oti the 
raorniiig of the <Hh of May 1944. Gandhi and his party found ihciiiitelviai 
free and repaired to Pamakuti, I^y Th/ickerm wclV known retidenec in 

Poona. Gandhi w-as fimt imprlstmcd in lUTJ and released in January 19*i4 
after undergoing an operation for acute ajipfuidnutis and after iK!rving but 
two out of the six years of his term. In the 19B0 Movement, he was released 
along with 20 of hb <x>Ueagucsi on the 20th of Januar)'. 1901 bv I.»ord Irwm 
with a view to carrying on ncgotiationft for a sciUement, tVbeii he waa 
re-arrested on the 4th June. 1982* he made history’ by bis fait unto death* 
whkh ended in the i t ona (Harijan) Pact. He claimed the right to eondifci 
the Harijan Movenurnt from inside the jail and to eomliat a breach of agree* 
ment in this behalf* he fasted again in the jail and when im condition was 
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critical, he was released. It was then that he was received in this ver\" 
Pamakuii which has the honour of receiving him once again and restoring 
him to his health. 

At this stage, we may take a rapid survey of the situation, political and 
communal in India. It was on the 13th April that the Japanese made their 
advance towards India on the north-east frontier almost simultaneously with 
Carol's illness and while these two events were progressing, affairs in the 
Punjab were heading to a disaster for Mr. Jinnah. He threatened to be as 
he had indicated in Lahore on the ^th and had left Bombay on the 18th. 
The events in the Punjab have l>een described in detail in an earlier chapter. 

We may review the situation as it presented itself on the 7th May on the 
extreme north east at Kohima, in the centre at Poona and on the extreme 
north-west at Lahore. The Japs oeeupied Kohima and the lK*sieger remainwl 
besieg<*d by allied armies. Affairs toolc an unexpected course. At Poona, 
the arch prisoner became free even as those that had imprisoned him t)ecame 
embarrassed more and more by the political situation which threatened to Ih‘ 
worsened by Gandhi’s failing health. In the north-west, Mr, Jinnah w'ho was 
on the aggressive IwK'amc for the moment at any rate, foiled in his plans and 
had to lay down arms. ‘Assailer assailed’ would l>e a compendious heading 
for all the three phases of this unexpected develo])ment in the history of 
India. Ijecall for a moment what Jinnah said in April, 11)48, immediately 
after Gandhi’s fast. In his speech at Delhi, he had said that it was no good 
Gandhi writing to Government. If he wrote a letter instead to himself 
(Jinnah) Government dared not stop that letter. And when the letter was 
actually written to him hut was stopped by Government, Mr. Jinnah covered 
his defe‘at by l>lufT and said that Gandhi should withdraw the Bomba\ 
Resolution first, eonoede the principle of Pakistan next* and if such a letter 
was written, (»ovTrmuent dared not stop it. He had not, however, the ima- 
gination to sec wliat a fourth-form boy or girl could readily see, that if Gandhi 
withdrew the Bombay Hesoluti()n, he need not wait on the gcKxIwill and good 
grace of Mr. Jinnah who for the time Inung, “by merit raised by bad eminence 
exalted sat” high on the Ivcague’s throne basking under the sunshine of 
Linlithgow and dictating to Preiniers, rejoicing over dismissals, ignoring all 
rules of courtesy and eoiwention, saying not a word of condemnation over the 
murder of Allahlmksh, sending not a word of condolence over the death in jail 
of Kasturba Gandhi, defying Viceroys and Governors who spoke either 
about tile successful (Government of the Punjab, or dismissed ministers, 
ijssuing ukases to jKilitical- parties to change their titles and denominations 
and meeting with rebuffs fiom politicians who owed their position neither 
to the prestige of the League nor to the support of its illustrious President. 
And here Uk> was Gandhi, who like the old Vathapi having got into the sto- 
machs of the British (Government, threatened to burst open its entrails and 
emerge into the outer free world and who had been ejected intact out of his 
confinement, who owed his freedom neither to a withdrawal of the Bombay 
Resolution nor to a forced acquiescence in the principles of Pakistan. Look 
at that picture and this, Gandhi the embodiment of patience and faith, meek- 
ness and humility, tnith and non-violence; Jinnah the very incarnation of 
conceit and sclf-consciousncss, of dictatorial temper and diplomacy and 
strategy, Churchill might be in search of a formula; Amery may have been 
worried Iftbout a way out; Wavell might have been hard put to it to unravel 
the political tangle, but Mr. Jinnah would not budge an inch, move his little 
finger from any settlement other than on his terms or speak a word on 
Gandhi’s release to mollify the situation. 



WAVELL MOVES 


am 


Now is the time op|K>rtime for recoidinj* h few thoit)«hts iferitume U* 
Gandhi's release. There arc* aspects in procn^dim* which prove a cvrtiiio 
lack of the human element in the cH>miuet of resjxmsihle otnec'rs. For onr 
thinftf authonty and with it rt*spmsihihty, were* ciividtxl IkIwccu (he (VntrnI 
and Prosnneial (kivemments with the n*su1t that when* a siitjfle opinion, u 
singfle t>oint of view and a siii|;le decision fi^r jjihhI or for evil should hnvi* 
prevailed, there were always two. Then* wen* index'd two swtmis m cum 
sheath. They wen* likely to. at any nite it was not unlikely that they would 
come into elash with eaeh other, — and this over the inevitable eonthets u\ 
Britain and India. « 

Kasturtwi (oindhi died on !h<‘ !?4th Feliriiary, 1044. Klementary hntn^n 
undc*rstandirnf, ininimuiu human tifhntty of feeliiijjj should have dietatisl the 
fUH'essity of removing an elderly, nay an ol<l jHrsmi and prisoner i*f 
three scon* and rift<*en from the jx*rpetual of his wife's *»rave, fn»m thf‘ 

penmnial flow of emotions whieh would ine\ itahly swell up fn*m the graves (»f 
a sixty-year partner in life and of a thirty year lon^r fsuitpanion and 

secretary, Mahadev, Tliese i’ulamities would havi' shattenal the nerves of an\ 
one — more so. of t.andhi. The very phili>se»phieat ri Hijrnation witli whieh 
Gandhi would Imv** taken the se events, w<iuld work up a \ oliime of n^aetion 
W'hieli is sul>st ratal and suheonseious and wouUI K' hidde n fn>m the view of 
external ohse rvers, 'Du' rustie. untutoretl hut natural <mt hurst c»f s^irrstw, 
opcMVs out the safe ty vah U avmi; no se<»|M for its Ihuiij^ jM-nt up te* tin 
bursting |voint. 

To r<*vert to th<* human side of tlu* ease , any hoiisrhoUler pttssesHUi^ 
dornestie instinets and uialerstandin^.famdv rekitions should have thouu’ht of 
transferrini; (tandhi from wlien* tlie miud would swell despite all resistaneiv. 
When Kaslurha died on tin- 2*Mh Ftdirnnrv. would it lx* mueh to have 
extx*i*ted (dmdhi’s Jransh r by the l.^th of Mareh ? Instead. Sir Uejjnudil 
Maxwell said in reply to an interpidlation on tlie *JUth Mareh timt iioviiirn 
ment would esmsider the (piestion of transfer. On fhe.llhor.Apnl, the l.(*. 
vmit<*d Ahmednajiar I*‘ort and must base ti\f*<l up fe nfiitoels tlu* oiiarters 
for (iandhi and partv m tin liloek <»f buildnn^s maufUed by V\orkif»j» 
0>mmitt(*e. Whv was he n«»t tukeui te* the .Ahimdiia^ar Fort by (he HMh ? 
Departmental delavs, dnpluaited authonty. dubious inttitiides loeoiniteil 
for the delay. Hut malaria is n<» resp< <*t»'r <»f persiais led e vi’u f>f Hnstowf s 
and Maxwells. The baeillus is stnmt'er than the- buretnieni! anil what tie 
latter could not do the former aehievixl. • 

A whole ehorus of approval jrreeted the re lease* of (»andhn 'I’hat m 
America, it shemld ha\ e Ixon ex|w*<*tc*el te> Im“ fo)k»we'd up by the re Ii*asv 
of Con^^ress headers and a settlr'inent of the* tleaellefek was hut natura!. Hut 
that in India one .Vn^do-Indian joiie'iud should have esinsieh-rfai that **the 
n*lease[‘ was edhieallv and |x>iitieallv rijrht/’ anil another, that ’'tiandln 
should stTi^'^ for a sheirt ranker sedtlemerit, that he* eoiild ne»i jxifitsibly aijree 
to Pakistan, howeve’-r inelinf*d to c*!one'e*de he* may Ik*, iKf^ttUse* he has his 
comntunity to eonside*r, and that Ix»rd Wavell w ill eo*o|M*n%t^' in any mnsinn 
live endeavours initiate<i by him/' showed how' the* din*ctiem in which the 
wind l>eia:an to blow* rapidly and sudelenly ehanijex!. Tdiere wan an earnest 
desire on all sides for the of the deadlm k and firm lM*licf cxpresse«l 

that if only (iandhi willcid it, he could eITc*ctuaic it. The first of the twe* 
journals refemxl to. -the went further in saying: ** Hut its 

long term potcntialitic-s in the political field seem to us gcKxb for Mr. i;andh* 
whose practical gifts is }x>htieian arc of a high ordi-r. must surely, by ru»w 
be w’dl aware that the pn>gTaiTimc of maiias civil disolicxlictice to which the 
Congress Party committeed itself umier his gukUnec at the war’s gimve^^t 
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phase in August 1942 was, if twt morally ttrang, at any rate, tactfully very 
faulty’’ (Italics ours) 

llius the centre of gravity of the world of Indian politics shifted in one 
swing by a few paces taken by Gandhi from his room in the Aga Khan*s 
Palace to outside its gates. What a weight should this one hundr^ pounder 
have represented and be representing and how delicately should the political 
orbs have been j>oiscd, if they could be upset or set up by the shifting of the 
small physical wcjight of a little over a railway maund? It is said that by 
Y'ogic achievement, a man standing on a balance can raise his w^eight by fifty 
]X>unds or reduce it by an equal measure. The weight of flesh and blood is 
capable of appraisement in maunds and seers and pounds, but the weight of 
the spirit that moves whole nations, of faith that movers whole mountains, 
is inestimable. Sueh was the weight of (iandhi - weak, anaemic with low 
blood pressure and pfK>r bkKxl count — iiberatol from his twenty-one-month 
incarceration and p<;rniitted to breathe •the free air of Parnakuti — (literally) 
a cottage of leaves (thatch) — not the Aga Khan’s Palace which was enter^ 
as a prison-house and left as a grave-yard. 

There is one small but important and amusing circumstance relating to 
(iandhi’s release. Who should get the credit for it? Whose would have been 
the responsibility for any accident arising from non-release? Mr. Amery 
speaking a day or two prior to the release stated that he could not permit any 
intereourjje betwtH'u (’ongressnuui outside and those* inside prisons. On the 
eve of release, he laid the wh(»le duty and responsibility in the matter of 
release upon the Vieeroy, Th<* Vieeroy himself was absent from Delhi for 
some time la^fore the release and his movements were kept a secret. There 
were only tw'o memlM*rs <jf the Executive Eoiineil in Delhi on the eve of the 
release. If th<? responsibility was the Vic*eToy's as stated by Mr. Amery, 
it WHS so not merely in relation to the Secretary of State and the War Cabinet 
and the Premier, but also in relation to fiis own KiXeeiitive Council. The 
wonls of Lord Wavell’s prtHb'tessor that his Executive Council’s unanimous 
assent to tke arrest was sup|K)rting the de<*ision to arrest (iandhi on the 9th 
August, 1942, were only partly true. It may be remembered that Sir C. P. 
Ilainaswanii Iyer resigned over the issu<* within a fortnight of his accession to 
oflice btH'HUse ainoiv 5 ?st other reasons, the decision to arrest Gandhi tiiken 
on 5th August, 1942 deprived him of his much eherisluHl plan of seeing Gandhi 
with a view' to a settlement. Then again it was |m)udly proclaimed that the 
decision not to ndease (huidhi during his fast in Februarx^ 1943 was taken 
with the consent of the majority of Indian members -a miriority of three 
having resigned over the issue. What then was the position of these eminent 
and patriotic'’ Indian membt^rs of the Council in relation to the release of 
Gandhi on the 0th of May, 1944 ? The Viceroy was aw ay from Headquarters 
and thus aettni off his own bat — without the inconvenience of th(^e ‘eminent 
and patriotic' gentlemen's advice. l>r. Klian said recently that he w'as 
speaking not as an officer of Government but as Government itself. WTiere 
then was the Government in the matter of the rek*ase ? 

What next ? was the question universally raised after Gandhi’s release, 
in Britain and America no less than in India. The Evening Times of New^ 
York frankly admitU^d that the rigours of censorship had stood in their way 
in AmericA being acquainted with the facts as they existed at the time of 
Gandhi’i arrest. The somewhat ostentatious announcement that the 
release was “solely on medical grounds” was summarily dismissed by one 
and all .as savouring of the spirit — “My lady protests too much.” There 
was not one journal but had taken the view that authority was bidingits time 
to get rid of this incubus which was getting hea\rieT day by day, from off 
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iheiT iMu^kjs. And if it wa.s phlebitis in Sir Oswald Mt’wJiey s cjsse* it was malaria, 
anaemia, blood pressure now high, now low and now high again in (iandhiV 
ease. Anyway ail were agreed in demainiing, urging, suggesting, prompting, 
praying or challenging that the Working Committee nieinl)ers should Ih' 
forthwith released and frt\sh ground should b<'* liroken in order to rt'aeh an 
agreement. Apf>arently. they were ovcrbonie by tiie fuel that inem numerteal 
measure of recruits in the lirniy did not make uji the full recjuiix'mcnts luxxled 
to cai^ on an all-out war against Ja^mn and by the further laet that Ja|^nese 
invasion of India was neither fun nor frolic, neither a jmtrol elavh nor a 
toundary skimiisli but was a fulbhkHHbxl. fuIl-fonH^l. full iletertniru*ti 
invasion of the soil. That the vul]<‘ys of Ass^im and the outskirts t>f llerigal 
should both have lxx‘ti penetruti'tl by the eanuy etuistituteil a state of 
things^ far mure menacing than the sighting of an aircmft cairier and a 
few cruisers or destroyers on April tJtli. 11142. 

Now that (oindhi a as free, no matter how that fnashun might have 
been brought alKUit, aiul now that (tandlvi was restt»red to normal health 
or at any rate to euiough eapaeitx t(> attend to his riornuil duties, it was 
up to the British Ctovenunent t(» reojHMi the < haptt r <»r |a»litieal riegt»tiation» 
which they hful abruptly elosed on the Mth August. 1042. It was generally 
l^eheviHl that (»andlu huiiM*!! wouUl take up the thread c»f negotiation at itj» 
bnaken end on his sid<' iin<i pursue the piecing logtther of the two eiuis by 
wTitrng a letter to the \*Ma*roy as ‘ man to man ’ nnndi in the wav In* had 
written to I^ml Irwin on the I tth of February, tltlil on tin* e\ I'ot wlmt turned 
out to Im' the < oindhi- Irwin negotiations aiul selthnnent. I.qually widely 
and firmly was it iH'lievtsl that all the twaddh* alM»ul ditTeremss m India 
originated by l^ird Linlithgow should not stand in tin* way of l,ord V\ um IL 
Ihiring Sir Stafford t'ripfis’ visit, the point was never raiscsl not nine, 
substantively or in«]»assing that unless there was unify, his seheme 4*ouhi 
not Ik* given elTtn’t to, .Sir .Stalforti had reached India with lus laiireis f»-sh 
from Ilussia and he knew that the Indian situation was not unlike that of 
Russia in the C'/jinst days. lie knew too (hat nil the jiitmial troubles, 
namely, of want and starvation, illiteniey and eoniiiiunahsm by whirb 
India wivs aftiictfal had likewise ufftH'txal Hussia and e<ailtl n<it 1 k^ h<pndatial 
so long as the C7.iir was ruling. , 

Sir Stafford’s seheine proposed that the iiutoiratie British rule in Indta 
should likewise clear out of this ei>untry after the war and deehirial its obj<aU 
to be “ to give the Indian people full ?i<*irgf>vernrnrMi with eomplele fftaalowi 
as to how they would devise and organi/^* their i»wn constitution. Ih* 
important elements cjf Indian life which luul beeti iiveremfduisinfHl in the 
August (8th) Declaration of 11140. and which lab r were press4ai into t*ervu-r 
in order to lay the blame at the d<H*r of the Fovigress f<ir the failure of the 
Cripps* scheme, w'cre not projected inU» the arena during the early part of 
April 1942. In his broadcast dated 80th March, 1042, a w<*ek after hts arrival 
in Delhi from which the al>ovc quotations are taken. Sir StafTcmi is ferred U» 
the school of geographical unity of India and tliiit of clistncinficrTnenL als<» 
to the schools of Federalism and Centrahsation and said : 

These and manv other and various ideas arc worthy to lx? exploml 
and debated, but it Is for the Indian jK*opIcs and not for any intUidc 
authority to decide under which of these Umm India will in the future 
govern hmclf/' 

It is obvious that tinder the circumstances, it is not open to tlie JJnttsii 
to demand that only an earlier agreement amongst the communities could 
make possible a political settlement, nor is it open to the Mus Itm League Ui 
appeal to the Britiah Government to carve out Pakistan. Nor may the 
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League claim a monopoly of representation of the Muslims to itself in the 
face of the Nationalist Muslim Conference, the Khaksars, the Jamait-ul- 
Ulema, the Ahrars and the Momins who have one and all opposed Pakistan. 
It was obvious that there was no valid ground for the British to fight shy 
of a serious consideration of the fK>litical q^uestion once again, wiping out 
the twenty-one months of deplorable history from their minds as a bad dream. 
Gandhi’s course of conduct could be easily understood if the reader switched 
back his mind to the i»th August. 1942. Supposing he and his colleagues 
had not Ix^en arrcsb^ii that day, he would certainly have written to the 
Viceroy on the subject on hand. But his arrest prevenU^l this eventuality. 
Equally did it f)rcvent his inaugurating the intended movement. Therefore 
on the 6th of May, 1944. on his release, he h»und himself exactly in the same 
position, - namely, of <»ne who had never begun the movement of w|;iich he 
was miule the GenerAl. 'Fhese twenty-one months of blootl and tears might 
therefore lx* temporarily regardtHl as nhn rst and Gandhi eould with a clear 
conscience communicate his tho\ights to the Viceroy. Mr. Amery added 
emphasis in the Commons that Gandhi’s release was soh ly r>n medical grounds 
did not take away his rights of a fre<* man. There was rf‘al tnitli in Lord 
Halifax’s statement that Gandhi's release was due to the changed situation 
in India, not the changed condition of (iandhi’s lK>dy. Even I^nl Halifax 
might on certain occasions blurt out the truth though on certain other (xx?iVsions 
he would obfuscate it as when he unpn>vokedly stated that self-determination 
was not for India ar^d Palestine on account of the internal dilTercnees. It 
did not really re(piirc a Halifax to say from America that the situation in 
India was (‘hanged. Was it not wheii the Japanese who should have l>e<‘n 
exjxdled in a week from tlie north-east(^rn frontier, managed to avoid this 
I(?gitimate rc^gard for W(‘ll nigh two months aftVr they had begun their exploits 
on the Assam border ? The situation was ehai^ged aT\jl (iandhi had every 
right and every dutv to addrc'ss the Viceroy on tin* changed situation. 
Lord Wav(‘il too migfit say to himself iiuh^^d miglit have said to himself 
like, his idol, lx)rd Allen by ; “ I have nev er been in a difficult position in 
my life. I have sometimes been in an impossible one unci tlu n I have got 
out (»f it as (juiokly as 1 could.” Indeeii instructions from Whitehall lo 
Lord Allenby vvere^ som(‘times impossible to execute. His first Flgyptian 
impossibility was the British Proh'ctorate and Lord Wavell's was the Indian 
DepiMidency. If the one had to struggle with unwilling ministers at Home 
arful a reactionary ruler at Cairo ov^er his great task of securing independence 
and constitutional (Government for Egypt, the other has had likewise to 
stxuggle witli Amery and Churchill — unwilling ministers doubtless in a sinister 
task that lay Ix'fore him. It is fortunate tliat if Lord Allenby had to resign 
before he could secure his demands. Lord Wavell lias got through them 
somc^what mort^ eaisily. It was no wonder that under such circumstanct^s 
there should have been a consensus of opinion that a mere release of Gandhi 
was not enougli and it should lx‘ followed by the release of the Congress 
leaders and by the reopening of negotiations with the Cx)ngress. It was 
stated on tlie other side ” that an unrivalled opportunity lies before 
Mr.[|Gandhi to heal internal dissensions and to bring to India, where necessary, 
war-time Governments more in keeping with popular sentiment. It is 
devoutly to be hop^ that not only will Mr. Gandhi be fully restored to health, 
but that he will seize so magnificent a chance to serve the best interests of 
his cou!htr}%” These views of the Times of India were much better 
supported by those of the Statesman w hich had li^n strongly and even bitterly 
opposed to tbe policy of the Congress during all those twenty-one months. 
The Stakmnan says that not only will it please millions throughout India,^^ 
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hnU what k more im|>ortant, it is also, in tho nrciimstanc^es now 
ethically and politically right. Government's action h analogous in pniu-iiih' 
to previous release from confidence of lesser Congress p<*rsonages and has nu 
immediate political beariiigs. but its longdenn |H>tcntmlities m the political 
held seem good* for Mr. («andhi* whose* practical gifts as a jKvlitician ais' of a 
high order* must surely by now \h^ well awan* that the prognunme of Masv 
Civil Disoliedience to which the C'otigrcss Party munmitted itself utuh r 
guidance at the war’s gnivest phase in August lU4‘i. was, if not nu^taUv 
wrong* at any rate tactically very faulty. I.ike liord Waveli he has nenr 
than once shown himself a big enouglw man to admit puhlicly tJial he h »d 
made mistakes.” 

British and American opinion was more pnmouncxMl and more uiicnjiuvo 
cal on the urgent nt*cfl to follow up (tandhi's release by a |>^>sitive step to 
loosen the deadlfK'k. The press and publie im n alike ‘pleadinl for a rtn ishai 
of [Kilicy. • 

In the midst of all this einnmotion in jthe Press, the 7’imrf which 

varied its attitude during th<‘se 21 mmiths fnan one of Nuppressf*d syiiifmthv 
to one of lukewarm Intercast followfal b\' grt>u ing hostilifv . not <*nly <*hose 
say nothing on (iandhi's n*lease, but gave publieity to the misehicVfms ret>orts 
of its Delhi cs^rrspfindent to whieli the followmg repartee wjis given l»y 
Tliakkar Hapa. 

Sri A. V. Thakkar. Si'rrt tary. Kasturba iiandlu National Memorial Fund, 
issiu'd the following statement t<^ the pn*ss on Mav lit : 

‘ M V attention has just ln'eii drawn to a rep»»rt appearing in the 
liomlHiy Chronicle from its London et>rrespotulent alluding to a tomment 
jmVilishi'd in the laindon Tiincn from its New Delhi eorrespomh nt nnittrd 
ing the KasiurVia (iandhi National Memorial KuikI. Ida* New Delhi 
is>rTes|Kmdent the Titnca iiisimiates that M/ilialma (ooutlii has fieeept^sl 
the ( hainnanship of (he Hoard of Truste<\s of th** Fund with a vien to 
reviving Congress Party aeti%ity. In spite of ins evperieuer of wanton 
misrepres(*ntalion of Mahatma (oiudhi in the j»ast. I ssas not prepare<l 
for this particular hit ladow tlic Iwdt, so stwai after (oiuiihip’s release^tn 
nualieal g^rounds. 

I wish to drass the attention of the puhhe to the faet that the signa 
torii'S to the appeal f4»r the Mcruorial Fund issued on Mareh Uth lust hiul 
< xfiressf^i the hope that after the tcrrninaiKUi of his rleteution i*Hndht|l 
would Ik? in a p<isitiou to function as idiainuau of the Trust. F.ven the 
New^ Delhi coTTes|K)ndent. of the I.,ond(»n Timof should tlurefoo , know 
that the announcement riuwle after a hhk ting of (he tnjsttfs^s on May 10th 
to the cfTcct that (iandhijl hacl coiiMuil^'il to Im* the ( hiiirnian of the 
Trust was merely in fulfihiu nt of the desirr expresserJ in (In' originaJ 
af>iK‘al two months ago. 

I would add that fiandhiji has j^rsonally Inen disinchrusl to take 
up the Chairmanship of this Trust ami that it was ordy in deference 
to the wishes of the Trusties that he was gotui enough to give his coiisertt. 
There is also no question of any need for (ramlhiji to make s|K^cta] 
efforts to stimulate the collect iori of fund. The work of t lie collretion 
is well under way and the correspondent concerned shoiud again know 
that popular sentiment in India for the memory of the late Shri Kasturlm 
has never been in doubt and the full amount of 75 hic« will surely he 
collected before October 2nd. 

I must alM say that the aspersion that tln^ various 
which are now busy organising the collretion are ai?tiftg insiruments 
for propagating the interest of the Congress is unworthy of a responsible 
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jcntmalisi and will rightly be resented by those hur^ numbers of men 
and women of differing political views who have joined hands in the 
sacred object of perpetuating the memory of a lady who has enjoyed 
universal esteem in the country. 

Gandhi ji never stoops to the use of indirect methods for the pro* 
pagation of his political views arid ideals and his high sense of honour 
is recognised all over the world . Yet I trust that the Times correspondent 
will now sec his way without delay to correct his original report and to 
remove the grave misimderstanding he is bound to have created among 
the millions of readers of hts paper.” 

An authoritative glimpse into Gandhiji's mind when the order for his 
release from the Aga Khan’s Palace exactly a year ago 'was communicated 
to him, is now available from a contribution made by Mr. Pyarelal, his 
Secretary, under the title “ Last Day at the Aga Khan Palace” through the 
United Press of India. 

Mr. Pyarelal says : For days and weeks before May 6 last year, the air 
had been thick with rumours about Gandhiji’s removal from the Aga Khan 
Palace. The Inspector-G(‘neral of Prisons, w'hen he visited Gandhiji in the 
morning of May 5, was rather reticent and mysterious. He casually asked 
if in the opinion of the doctors Gandhiji was fit to undertake a hundred miles’ 
journey by ear or train, but w'ould give no further information. 

Gandhiji had repeatedly requested the Government to remove him from 
the Aga Khan Palace. The idea that he was res]>onsible for the heavy 
expenditure of rent ing that big, though rightly termetl by the Tirma^ a shabby 
bungalow with a huge guard round about, hurt him deeply. ” It is not their 
money they are spending.” he exclaimed in anguish. ” The money l)clongs 
to mc ~ to th<‘ poor niassf‘s of India. It is eririiinal to spend it like this when 
millions arc dying of starvation. And wiiy do tliey w'piit a huge guard ? 
They know I w'otf t run away.” 

According to tlie n(wvsj)aper reports, friends had been agitiiting for his 
removal from that place, Ih^niusc of its association with the deaths of two 
dear ones. Then there was the question of the place being highly malarious 
and this w'hs exercising tht‘ minds of the jail authorities. VVe all felt that 
a transfer was immirjent. The atmosphere was tense. >Vould they remove 
him to an ordinary prison ? Would they break up our party ? Would 
Bapu’s health be able to stand the strain of such changes ? 

• These were questions that tortunxi everybody in tlie Aga Khan Palace 
except Bapu. He was worried alwut one thing only. He must cease to 
cost the nation so heavily. As for the question of release, it did not enter our 
imagination at all. We were all convinced that the Government would 
never release him on health grounds. 

At about 5 o’cKxjk in the evening we were told to relieve the batch of 
convicts who every day came to work for us from Yerawada prison early. 
Soon after their departure, the I.G.P., followed by the Superintendent of 
the camp, walked into Gandhiji’s room. After enquiring about his health, 
the I.G.P. told him that Gandhiji and the whole party were to be released 
unconditionally at 8 a. m., the next morning. Gandhiji was taken aback. 
“Are you joking?” he asked. ” No, I am serious,” replied the I.G.P. 

You can continue to stay here for some time for convalescence if yon like. 
The guard will be removed at 8 a.ra., tomorrow and then your friends can 
visit yotTfreely. Or you can go to your friends’ place in Poona or to 
Boi^hay. Personally, I would not ad%dse you to stay here, lliis is a 
military area and when crowds begin coming for darshan, etc., there mig^t 
be a clash which you won’t like.” 5*^4 
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Gandhi ji had overcome the first shock by this time. He smih^l mu\ 
retorted in good humour — humour which he has ahvnv* rt'taineii ihrtHi^rh 
iWck and ^^in, “ What about my railway fare if I stay in P<x>ua for so!»n 
tme? ” ** You will have it whenever you kmvc Pomui ' re plied the l.iM*. 

All right, then I will stay in Poona for iwodhret' days," said (ifUKlliiji. 

The Superintendent and the LG. P. were the happiest men on earth th it 
day to feel the burden of the heaviest responsibility off tlieir shoulders. 

The I.G.P, left scM>n after, and the rt\st of us went l<» have uur eveniju! 
meal, which was fairly early {l>ctween and 7 p.m.) at the th leiduai eamjr 
When I returned. I found Hapu imrnerstd in dwp tluui^ht. Hr lixikrd 
unhappy. IllneSvS in priMUi lit* had regurrl^Hl almost as n sm and he w is 
disconsolate at tlie thoujiht of his rrh'iisv on heattli gn>nntls. Once he said 
“ Is if really on health grounds that tliev are ndasmg an- ? ’’ Hut he immr 
diately collected himself and remiirked, “ Well, it is onlv right for me lu 
take their word at its facs^ value/* 

We had imule preparations for a seven yi ars’ stay in prisim. (oitidhijt 
had often told us that he did not exfH^ef to lx- reitased tdl some time after 
the end of the war. There were then no pmspf ets of thr war ee>minj» to an 
end in the near future and so lie had eome to the eonelusH*n that we would Ik 
staying in prison for seven years. »*ut of whu h ur liad eomplrtnl rnnirJN 
21 months. So we’ had to ]»aek up all tliut nv< had eoUreted He re fi»r our 
long stay. Th<‘ packing of hooks and pa|w*rs ami nushenH* lM»nlt’% the 
most taxing, the latter having ueeumulate-d tlunng Hu s ilhe ss, iiandluj/s 
orde'rs w'{*re that everything was to lx* remly Ih fore H am. “ I uon t gi\a^ 
you a single nunute after eight,” he told tis. 

“ While* we spent praetieully the whole night in }>at king, (hiiulhiji lay 
aw^akt‘ m ImxI, iinnv'rs<‘d in deep thought. K\ery eve was turned on him, 
The country expected so rnueii from him. How e(»uld h* fnhil tlcKt r vpei fa 
tions when h(' was going out on health groniuls 

The rnornifig prayers were held at 5 n.m., and r\<r\ hoti\ affemh*! the 
pray<*rs aftrT a hath. After that, (hindluji <lrufted Iiih he^t 1 tt»r to Mm* 
(Government from tin* prison, rrtpi<-sting tlurn to ;te<|U!tf for him the plot 
where Ba and Mah/uievl)hai had U’eii ereniated ‘ hind has h* eonu* 

eonsecnited and according to ( ustom riiniiot Iv piil to am oth< r jMirjMise. ‘ 
he said. 

We paid our last ^ isit to tlie iamndhi as prisoners. 1 hore lay the tU'* 
dear ones. I had lH‘cn feeling that if <udy the release h.oi e<ane thret^ months 
ago we could have taken Ba with us. Sudih nlv if stnek ine that Ha wiis 
after all a mother. She must have ff*it sIm* eonid !e»t !• .;%» Mahadev nil 
alone for all time to come and so decided t<* stay with h<m. Ue phued onr 
tloral offerings there an<l after the usual prayers returmd to fhc' hoiisi*, fhe 
harlx^ wire gate elose<l behind us and the sentry t<‘ok Ins usual place. It 
was only 7 SO . 'fhey were to guard us till H a in 

At a.m.. tJie I.f^G.P. <*aTue, (Gamlhiji t»e.k up hts Ua k to walk out. 

“ No. Mahatmaji. wait a few minutes/* he said, 

We all wait<*d in the \eraiidfih. At llm stroki of H. tie leil lie 

way. He trK>k Gandhiji and l>r. Sushila m Ins own mr, thr rest of fh. 
paftv followed in anotlur. We paswtl out of the Imrhd win rMirth niU r 
Kpetiding 90 weeks in that place. The District ( ommKsiom r and tlie Poher 

Commissioner had ermie to see m off. .1 

As the Inspr:ctoi General of Police's ear « n?ssi d Ua heula d wirr fh< 
Police officer stopped it and. I learnt later, that it was lo m rve im Dr. Sushda 
a notice im>hibiHng her from comnninicatmg to any mu the happiumgs 
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inside the Aga Khan Palace during the period of detention. Gandhiji asked 
her to sign it. Why is not there one for me ? ” he had remarked. 

There was none. The authorities were afraid that he w'ould refuse to 
go out if they serv^cd him with anything of that sort. The rest of the party 
coming after were also served with similar notices. They hesitated to sign 
them till some one reasoned out that after all to sign was not to accept the 
restrictions iiTi|)osed. Gandhiji had not attached any importance to the 
prohibitory order. ‘‘ The order is written in such wide and vague terms that 
they cannot seriously expect any one to obey it. We shall find out w’hat it 
means.*’ With these words, he lat<?r asked I>r. Gilder to get it defined by 
the Home Department of the Government of Bombay. 

As the car drove up to Paniakuti Gandhiji l>ecarne very pensive. He 
was thinking of Ba. It was she who had l>een so keen to get out of jail. 
She did get out of it Wfore us, but thaj: was not what she had longed for. 
‘‘Yet I know' she could not have had a Ix^tter death,” he murmurcxl. ‘Th)th 
Ba and Mahadev laid dow rj their lives at the alUir of the Goddess of Freedom. 
And they hav<? become immortal. AV'ould they have attaincxl that glory 
if they had dic'd outside prison ? ” 

Gandhiji *8 Release and After 

Gandhiji*s release was the signal for thousands of sih'iit and helpless 
well-wishers of the nation to eornc forward with their rcspwtive prescriptions 
for the chronic malady of the body jmlitic. But most of the recipes were 
meant to act upon Lord Wavell who by this time became csUiblished us an 
administrator with a personality-- not a nincompoop rior a figurehead and 
rubber-stamp. It was reported in the press at the time o( Gandhi’s release 
tliat tlu' Viceroy was not in Delhi and thfit his wherealK)Uts were kept a 
closely guarded secret, 'fwo weeks after the release, a ‘canard in the Press 
went the length of suggi'sf ing that Lord "Wavell hiwl gone to England for 
securing the release and woulcl be negotiating w ith the War Cabinet the solu- 
tion of the larger problems of the Indian deadlock. The canard had two 
lurtewortliv features alK)ut it, first it painted Lord Wavell as a man of action 
and secondly it indicated the* measure of trust reposed in him by the public 
at large as one capable of big things. The release of Gandhi himself w'as a 
big enough atTair, And to eonmn't the event with the rejxirted visit of the 
V^iceroy to England hud this muc'h of ronlaneein it — namely, that the proce- 
dure so imagined w'as closely nHHieIl(*ti after that of Lord AUenbey who went 
to England, fought w'ith the Cabinet and secured the reh^ase of Zaglul Pasha 
in 1022. 

While a])peals to tlie Viceroy constituted one set of presexiptions, others 
demanded that Gandhi should, after recovery, take an early opportunity 
to meet Mr. Jinnah. Gandhiji ’s answer to Ailama Mashriqui’s telegraphic 
request in this behalf elicited a prompt reply from Gandhi that his request 
of last year’s to Jinnah stoixl and that he was always prepared to meet 
Mr. Jinnah. This gave an opj^wrtunity Uy the Daxcfi — Mulsim League Organ, 
to demand that Gandhi’s letter to Mr. Jinnah dated 4-5-44 soon after his 
fast, througli the Viceroy w hich was not sent to him at the time but the news 
and muport of which was intimated to Mr. Jinnah, be now published. 

Mr. Gandhi’s letter from the detention camp, Yeravda on May 4, 1943, 
reads th^ ; 

** Dear Quaid-e-Azam. — ^W^hen sometime after my incarceration, 
Government asked me for a list of newspapers I would like to have, 

I included Dawn in my list. I have been receiving it^th mare or kss^ 
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rcmlarity VVheiievtr it to me I mwi^it earefuUv. ! Iwve 

follow^ the pnxjeedings of the Leaime. «s rep«>rte<l in the /jKiwf* eoluinn-i. 
I noted your invitation to me to write to you. Hence this letter. 

** I w^eleonie your invitation. I mgg^i our met^tinu face to face 
rather than talking through eom^spondence. But I am in your haiaU. 

“ I hope that this letter will l>e sent to you and. if vou kgnx' to nu 
proposal, that the Government will let you visit me. 

One thing I had In'tter mentioned. There seems to Ix" un If’ 
about your invitation. Do you say I should write only if I Imve ehangeti 
my heart ? Ckxi alone knows meir% hearts. 

“ I would like you to take me as I am. 

“ Why should not Ix^th you and I ajiproaeh the grejit question of 
cqmmunal unity svs men determined on finding a eoinmmml solution and 
work together to make our solution Hceeptnhle to fill who ar<‘ «x>neerne<l 
with it or interesiixl in it ?— Yfturs sincerely, M. K. Giindhi.” 

It is ditlicult to iiiulerNt/ind why the ihmn should Iu4\'e set such a ston^ 
by its publication. Obviously they on the other sidt* kin w its fstmtenls. 
must have known them, then and there at any rate must have knowri 
that it did not lonoede the pnneiph* of Bakistnn. If so. tlu* problem should 
have Ihhui well on its way to solution if not M»l\rd bs tins tune. The fiiet 
was that the tunes witv n<»t rtuisidereil pro]>itious for Mi. Jtntiah. In llie 
Punjab, things svent v\riu»g f(»r him. The (ioverntumt of India releti^ni 
(iuiidhi without so nunh as a previous let al<»ne (onsultntion witlihim, 
intimation to him. He had all along been saying : " Withdraw tht* 

.\ugust Hesohition aiul write t<» me.’^ Now what shmild Mr. Jmnah think 
of tlie Ihinjab Premier who liad dehial him anti t»t the (io\ t riinienl of India, 
rather, the \'ieeroy who mgleetttl him*' On llie t<*p of it, pts»ph» 
were asking him ttf see (hnidlu. Of eoiirs<\ it was not in his Imt of 
thinking mueh less acting, to call on (haialln hmiself. fb had not said a 
sylhiblt* on his wifi ’s death, a tourtesy exteniied to (tandht hy the X itetoy 
and the fonner N'it erov , Lord Halifax. Allaina Masliriqne wfio had ail 
along Imm ii repudiating any politieal intentions, iiow eomr forwani on tlit* 
top of all these events with the suggestion somewhat emphatnally nuMle 
to Jinnah that lie must si e (tundlii. If at this jnnefutii' (oindhi’s letter hr 
puliiislud to which he maile a refereiiee in his tek grain to the Allama, that 
would show would it not how mui eorntnittal H was But iJie ihitin 
must have dis<'o\(*red on the eontraiy (hat the letter wtuikl n<»( put t»andht 
in the wrong. ln(le<<l no one has sm'eee<lrd so far m fuittmg tins ** Sfum 
nak<*d Fakir ' m tlie wrong, 'fhat is wliere he seorf sovt r f»l hr rs unwittingly. 
And as a matter of faet, it is he tJiat has all iilrmg t>ut r*th» rs m the wrong. 
Sod<H-.s hi.s letter dated 4th May, lliLMo Mr. Mohriuel Ah Jinnah. fo start wit h, 
Gandhi states he is a regulxir nader of the Ihmn and (hrmigh it, studietl tln^ 
proceeditigs of tlie Ix'iigue C onference at Delhi. II*' has noted Mr . Jinnah 
invitation to liim. He hastens to ri^spond. The mvitatnm is l ooditHMuil. 
He sets aside the condition and plainly stales that it is rmt easy to krurw what 
is in one’s hcxirt . Ckx! alone knows ’ it. For the ns! he asks ‘ to lx* t aken 
for what I am.’’ He continued to I>e what he IumI all along Ix-en. What 
foUowiHi the prompt publkation of this letter deservi'^s a passing notice Ttie 
Dawn was disappointed and chiiracteri7.4*d ** that letter as a deari U tier, 
Were they exp«H:ting that Gandhi had t*oncede<l the principle *»f Ihikistan 
and that it was »aim k because Gandhi did not ccmeiHle the pritu iplc. ThetC’ 
fore a new approach was pleaded for by Ujc Dattn, Nor did Mr. Jinnah liave 
anything to say on the subject. As usual he wmild take his own time to 
move in the matte/. . . 
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There were noit^ liowever, factom and forces wantin|j in the eountry 
amongirt culittred and responsible Muslims of the nationalist bent of mind, 
that stood four square aitainit rcvi\'iii^ by such talks the moribund cult of 
Jinnahism. Professor Majid who is one of sucK published at the time a 
strongly worded letter in this behalf 

Itlie Alblndia Mmlim Majlis was the latest to step into the field though 
at its inception Dr.I^tif said tliat it would bt^lietter to remain in the League 
and work from within. 

Gandhi*s release liegan to engage IIk* atterUion of the Commons. 
Mr. Shinwell spoke of it as a tem|>orarv release. 

Inconsistent and even paradoxical as it may seem at first sight, there 
was nothing inserutahle in the \m^ i>f the word *‘temfK>rary release'’ by 
Mr. ShirtHeil after its deehiration to l)e unconditional. ‘‘TemfK>ran,''’^l^latpt 
to time. **l;rieonditionar’ relates to conduct, (rovernment mode no 
conditions with Gandlii but men like Shiiiwell W'h<^» used the word “Ternpontry'’ 
obviously knew Gandhi's temfx*nvnent Indter than most Indbins knew who 
res^ rited siieh language, (tandhi was not the sort of man t<» take restraints 
and restrietions on his liln riy lying. In the fulness of time, he would doubtless 
write to the Vieertyv, disclosing his mind and making his proposals it might 
lx* for met ting the \*iei r(*y, it might be for rm i ting the \Vorking Committee, 
and in the absence of a satisfactory reply, he would siinxUhcn his way back 
to jail. Already he was told by (iovernment that any statement he might 
like tf> send to the Sni\n Chrunivlt in response to the K<litors' invitation 
would not be allowed intact but might Ix' (‘rnMired. 7’hat was th(‘ firs! 
rt‘bufr. The iK'Xt might be in reply to his pri>position to the Vieer(»y anti that 
would dt ridc whether his release was to be ternjx »rar\ t>r otherwist*. 

AprofXKS (Jaridhis deeliiiiu^ to make a Uatemeiit regarding his life in 
deientioo aod his views on tlu^ pesent situation unh ,s^ assiind that lher<‘ 
would lx‘ no mutilation, it transpires there has Ix'cn no special discrimination 
against Mr, Gandhi's statement hut the authorities appear to Jiave refused to 
give the assuracc that his message going out of India would not be censored 
under the ordinary censorship rules. 

The position, however, was that all letters and telegrams leaving India 
were censored and the authorities seem unprepared It) waive this practice 
in the case of Mr. feandhi’s statement. 

Mr. Gandhi, in an interview with the Bombay correspondent of the 
News Chronicle, London, gave a cryptic two-lines answer to seven questions 
submitted to him regarding the charge contained in the Government of 
\ndi\v5w\ Congyes,?. B.esvponsW\\\t\ for the Dis- 

\\\ 

Gandhi with great emphasis. * “ 1 have eoinpiete and eategoricaV 
rephes to all the charges. As soon as 1 get well and if 1 am left free 1 shall 
deal with the questions put.” 

The questions referred mainly to two eluirges levelled in the official 
* pamphlet: (1) that Mr. Gandhi, before the August 8 Resolution, “had 
already expres-sod the intention of negotiating with Japan ” ; (2) that the 
Congress w as “ a clique which it has alread}* l>ecn show n to be thoroughly 
defeatist in outlcwk.” The references occuiTetl on page 11 of the pamphlet. 
It was pointed out in the questions that on these two charges the feehng 
was basj^ th^t Mr. Gandhi was pro-Japanese and that the disturbances 
following his arrest showed “previous preparation.” 

* Mr.* Gandhi, who, it was obvious was deeply hurt and angered by these 
charges, appears fully determined to clear himself and tijie Congress of these 
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hr#orr world opinion. It t» ^tgntHe^t tKwt in hi» ans^wrr Hr 
rrtfTit to hk cofitinurd fWrdiim after rrcovrr)^ of hh h<«alth m hypi>thrtH^al. 

In view of tlie olTictal Ktairnient that Mr, (iandhi'ft release is "*«t>lrly on 
mrdiral grounds/* it is rrliably rr|wrted tlmt the Congrrm leader tm his 
irco%^tsr>’ titav invite the (iovernment of India to re*iritrm Kim, 

It is interesting to note that l^^rd Halifax who was iniule an Karl on 
June 8, 1944 was iid<H|uately rewardf'd for all his lalH>uns as the knid sin akrr 
in l^S.A. of Ills Master's Voice *' in Britain. It will l>e rerneml>crril that 
on the ver\ day that ('»atulht and the Working C'ornmittee were arrt^sted 
(IHh August, ll>4*i) I^ml Haltfax made ti statement and right enough i»n th«' 
day on which (iaiulhi was releastHl (though on medieal grtmnds), namely 
4)thMay 1944. I.#onl Halifax, in the course €>f a Hpt'cs'h at Washington said 
tibtai lhe AtLintir C harter esfOtained nothing that had yot lieen British policy 
fm* Haifa century. 

** Simple seif -determination/* he aihh's], “would not work in the eases of 
Palf'stmc and India Iweausc of the existciwe of religums and rtieial prohleins/’ 

On page of Ap|H*rsiM/s Knghsh Pmverbs and PrtiverhiaJ Phrases 
apj>ear these lines “ From Hdl. Hull aiul Halifax, CokhI I*onl deliver us/* 
'Hie hrst date given for the ipiotation is I, ’>04. This little note is m honour of 
Halifax in llUt. iHh Mav . 

At this jvoinf we mav apprt»pnately revaw the |Hdi(iea) position in the 
*‘ountr\ as nrt< might see it from a distance or prcfcraldy fron^ a htight. 
ITie politieal situatiMti. was sona what eased by the releasi* of iiandbi. It is 
i»ne e»f natur«‘\ tneks that as the tlavvu bendds the rise of the Sun m the 
Fast, the Miwm tends to smk ladow the horirAUv in the West. It wan a strange 
eoinridenee indeed tliat evimts in the Punjuh should have lieen elinehtal hy 
and ha\ c ( ulnunalc il intlu* triumph of the Premier and a ihumpittg it n\ig\d 
be ordy for the t lint'* reverse or the Cniuaid-e- Ay.am. Mr. 3\nna\VK deternuna- 
t ion to measure swords with Vioth the Vieer^w w\vo had spoken on gtH^gtixphieal 
unity of India and the Governor of the Punjab who had exhorted all 
forces to rally round the Punjab Premier, was foiled and he was worsted 
in the fight. 

A second feature was the appointment of Sir Ardeshir Dalai to th<* 
Executive Council of the Governor-General, when he ivas individually the 
author of a pamphlet on an alternative to Pakistan and jointly a signatory 
to the fifteen-year plan both of which were declared by tJie League Leaders 
to l>e against the League Plan and League Interests. 

A third event was the conversion of the National War Front into a 
National Welfare Front with an Indian as President in place (tf Mr. J. Gri/Iiths, 
who was a rctirt'd I.C.S. and had made a reputation €yf his awn in Midnap<jre, 
The impatience mid importunity with which puhhc demand had /wv/ 
made for the release of Gandhi and the (nngrt'sn Working ('omrnittee which 
found vehement expreMUon in India and reochi^ its elimax in the representa 
tion bv 114 edit^irs in India and 28 <*dit#>rs in Britain, were ifteeeritaat^^l by 
the releas#* d Gandhi, on the ground, m inariv fiut it. that the releasw* wouki 
pavf* the way b»r llmdu Muslim Unity, the solution of the deodlork and 
eO'f’peration in war efTori. 

Mr. Amery, replying in the House of rornmons on June lH, to an 
inquiry whether, in view of the freedkun now enjoyed by Mr. i*«iudhu the 
present detention of i ongxtm leaders waa likely to be rreonAidiTedt dcelartxi . 

** Thr e of Mr. Gandhi^ which wan ordered luilely for reait«on% 
of haiilth« hm m bearing on the aantinued detention of C€>ngr^ leaders. 
The mimlicr of penwmn remaintng tn liHeniiofi on May I was a, 80 i/^ 

H. c 
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It wa.H tof tfcc menibc^rs of Working Coiiimitt4?c to wateli 

fitmiln«ide iWirpliice# of detention thc^s<? well-meant but ineffective struggles 
, of obtiiders for t^* settkillcnt of the problems by a short cut and they sat 
iion*ehalant in^tteif guest homes with the thouglit which in Splenger’s tfords 
in Man and Technics runs as follows : 

We are Iwrn into tliis time and must bravely follow the path to 
destined end. Our duty ts to hold on to the lost jKwition without hope, 
witlMHit rc^ue, like that Homan soldier wht>se bones were found in 
front of a d<K>r iy ForiifKui who during the eruption of Vesuvias died at 
his post becaa^ they forgot to*relieve him. That is greatness. That 
is what it means to lie a thoroughbred. The honourable end is the one 
thing that cannot la* taken from a man.** 

Only the tranquillity of the thought w^as rudely disturlxd by a letter 
jnibli,shed in the IVess in the middle of June HHt which purfKirted to 
emanate fhim the inm of Dr. Svtd Mahmmid. (‘X .Minister of fkiucation. 
Ililuir and was addressed to his* Ceunmuiiist son in Patna. It purported 
to oonvey the opinion freim inside the fort re^garding its anti- Japanese 
e'haraeter. Oiifortunately. however, there were two versions of it — one 
4*ontaining / and the other MV (Itali<‘s ours Kd.) Hut Dr. Syed Malimud 
himself did not apjwar to feel that ‘nr’ niisreprt^entid him or his 
eolleagiies. The letter was the subjeet of eoiiuiient by i>utsiders (as wc 
learnt later) to (he effect that these men are eraeking*’ and also it iH^eanu* 
a suliject of comment (as we lieurd later) on tlie radio. It should ha\'c 
glacUlcned the hearts of (he Hureau<*raey hoja- that the eraek would sewm 
l>ce6inc a brcuidi. 

Over three weeks had elapsed sim*e (iandhi was released. Wild were 
the speculations duriug those thno weeks rt'garding his future inov(^. One 
aueh guess was that he would make a statement at the end of May which 
might lead tc» the release of the (’ongress leaders. .Some ev<Mi thought that 
he might withdraw' the Hombay Resolution. Hut (huuUn was linn as a rwk 
ufd on May Oaiidhi released his le tter to i)r. Jayakar, which runs as 
follow s : 

jriir. .Mav 20. wm. 

Di uit Dr. Jayaknr. 

The ciouniry exjHHTts much from me. I do not know' how you feel afiout 
this redease. 1 am not at all liafipx . I fcol t*\ en ashamed. I should not 
have fallen ill. 1 tricxl not to, but faihxi at lengtli. I feel that they wdll 
iuiprjiftft# me as S4>on as 1 am declared fn^e from tlie pn'sent w eakness. And 
if ih^llo not arrest m<‘, what can 1 <lo f 

I eanitot. withdraw the .\ugust Resolution. As you have very projH'rly 
saM, it iniifHaious, You may differ alHiut the sanction. It is the breath 
of life for me. I am silent till 21Uh. Meanwhile, shall 1 send Pyarelal to you ? 
That Uh) deiiends u|Kvn your health. I know you are none tcx> well. 

Yours sincerely* 
(Signed) M. K. GA>JDHL 

In Inviting Lilieral leaders like Sapru and Jayakar and Sastriar for 
frieiblly eoiiJiuUations and advices (iandhi was only discharging his urgent 
duty to the^ thily eminent and able ” [loliiicians who had stood by him 
and* the Congress throughout this |>eriod of welinigh two years. This time 
the Lil>erak, iht^ All-Party Leaders and the Non -Piirty Leaders and the Indian 
Christians and the^Jamiat-ul-Cleina (tl>e last two as ever before) stood by 
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t lie CiMigfeiiiS. Vet ter to l>r . J«\ akur im^tmt wiihitmw 

the Au^tist Reikohiikm wm published in Birmingham ikmi, whieh mym: 
"‘Sudi intlweuee as Mr. Gatidtii eoukl haw used h>r imd at imr tiiue 

seeUkd willing to use for good, he fommUy disclaim^. " |t»s iiilhienee for 
evilmust always Iw* kept in restraint- but always in sui h fashion as tc^ pnnrnt 
hitn fr<Hli hreoining the martyr he s<*ems to aspirt' to Iwr. In a worth the 
wise plan wouJki appear to lie to leave Mr. iiandht at large, providing *»iily 
that lie does not use his freedom to laHHiine once again what he was liehue 
his last imprisonment — an active inenaee to India n i>caw and giHHl t>rd«4. 
The less his inlluence in India now . tlie la^tter for ImUA and a cerlam ijrave 
rt'sjHmsibilit V ina) attac'h to the elements in Hntain which, on tlic tmt 
unreas^malilr ground t>f admiration fttr Mr. Coindht# ja^rsonal oualittea, 
continue to insist on his innuencc. (‘onstnictively it miglit {HTuaps he 
suggested that (Government could help the eliding of the f Gandhi myth by 
taking more s«-nousiy siunc Hindu leadt^rs whom Mr. (Gandhi |ias alwayi^ 
<o crsluMi<*wtal Hajago^ialaclmri is the yamc that first ixanirs though there 
may well Iw others. ’ 

From this letter whieh was neicr meant to In* publishnh it ts m^Meld 
that it i'ontionrd nothing to U* coneralfd. Sooner t»r later, the worUl abd 
the (Gfoernment of India must know what (Gandhi had in his inifuF To 
thf*se that knew (oindhi intimately, it should have Usm elrar as daylight 
that he would not reetsle one j»>t i>r title from the August Uesoliition of 
liomla*) > lOFi. In tlu- letter under referri»ce after making a tirelimituiry 
reference to his iljnes'*. w hieh by this time, IxM'aine far more severe and serieuis 
than (iandhi's elieerfulness or the lav it \ of a section of eritH*s outsKle might 
have Ud <»nc to !M*lit‘\ e, («andhi proeecde^l to refer to tln*aforcHnul He?M>lutic»n. 
the withdrawal from whieh, if not <»f which (indi\ iduaflv) was deinambd by 
Uml VV»M 11. TIv Ut. Hon ble Mr. M. l< . Jayaknr’s efiaracteriy^itiori of the 
lle^^ilulion as “ tumH uous * was tpiotid in the letter print* cl alaiv^e. • 

Hanllv had (he h tter Ik^c ii published, when public* mind wut greatly 
cxt'reiscd coer its eontifits and o\er the detimte opinion rspressetl tlicrein 
on the <*rueial cpiesiit^n of the day. The release' had raiscsl hojws iioi^if ii 
withdrawal and sum ndc r and exit of firiMUiers by the laiek doc»r. but of 
scune dc'% ler uhieh (Gandhi also e<»uld c cudro e liy w huji witliout humiliation 
t*» rifluT side. (Gandhi eouid eflis’t th«' rrleasc* of th«* I’ongress leiidern and a 
dnmliaruous settlement of the vextal cpiestion of the deiidUu k Itonournide 
to l>oth sides. If that was the measure of rcudidem e. the Indian public had 
in («ancihi s capacities and re sources, why could tin* sanie |uil>hr fioicxemi*c 
sufbc’ient }»atirmT basetl U|H*n such h<nw“s ifistea4l of expressing ii|l(p|dM*tu;e 
rcxdcd in fears ? Did they, fninkh sjK*akuig. ex|a'<'t (Gandlii ttl 
the August Hesedutton of lli-liJ and straightway cause ('ongrr^xa to 
Kdilieal harakiri 1 \o, the)’ tadiesed tlmt a nu mrdui would 1 m^ ii lOeoS'^etl^ . 

f the discovery must la* made by a )oml effort of (Gandhi and (Governmeui 
bimI until tlten the two iwirtirs wcuild remain in their res|K‘etive |>osiiiciiix ax 
they Were tui the Kth of August. 194*J. From that fwisitiom (Gandhi would 
»ddrf*ss, as he would have oiidressd years prevnnisJy, a letter to the Viceroy 
and then should evolve a coum* of aetiofi leading to some kinil of under 
standing. But there were some who honestly thought, though tierhajis 
erronismsiy, that the situation on tlie Ist of June, H»4i, was rjuite aitTcreni 
from tlial August H, Tltrti it wm f<*arrd that a mulliproni^d, 

large X4*akti, Jn 4 mPf*%r invasion of the eounlry, rnigld la* imjieialing. Now 
it wm only a ihn*at of attack, the measure and manm'T of which were, well 
known to lie on a limtbd iieate. A|>art from the for iltltererusi* of 

optnioii cm this hitter point, the fuel renmined that xo far m the Congreti 
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mm <*on€emc4> thi« bod jr never 1>anked iU hopc«, or laid its plans on the 
olf-cfaanee or near prospect of a Japanese attaek on India — small or larpfe, 
kxfal or extensive. To the Conjrress, the question was one of creating the 
nectrssary eofiditions of background and foreground which w^oukl enthuse 
the nation to a high degree of war effort . and enable the leaders to extract 
from the peopltr their highest measure of Her\ ice and sacrifice. That problem, 
that aim and that iiuqK>s<% rcmaitie<l the same in June, 1944 as in August^ 1942 
or April, 1942. VVhethcr (iandfii started aright or not should not Ik* judgtd 
from the contents of this letter and riglitly was its publication prr'facid by 
Seerretary Pyarelars warning that no deejM*r meaning should lx* read into 
it., considering the fm*t timt it was a private letter to a friend not meant f<»r 
publication. To reiul sueh a l<*tter wTitt<‘n on the s[>ur of the moment, short, 
cryptic and pervnial, if it were a e.oriiniiinieation addressid to the V'ioeroy 
were unfair to the author as it was unjust to the eontext. 

It was early reeiigni‘A*tl in Hriiiiin and America, how'<*ver, that the 
release of («andlii eouid not Im* merely dismissed as ihereleaM* meant toprtn'eni 
an oki man from dying und<‘r (itivernmenl's <‘ure. (iandhi s rf*storation to 
the chesS'lKiartl of }M>!ilies is like tlie n-sioration of th« eastle on to the lM>ard 
when the last pawn has reaeluni the house of the eastle ; and then the castk* 
wH>rks w<»iiders. So too di<l (iandhi by his power to move to the right, to the 
left and to the front, any number of “ s(piurt*s " (liouse) ae<*<»rding to th(‘ 
re(|Uireinei\ts <»f the oe<'asi<m. His first move was the* pul>heati<»n (»f his 
lett(‘r. His seeotnl move wiis to c ireulate tlu* eorresjxmdenei* lH*tw( (»n I^ord 
Witvell and himself U tween January and April, 1944, /.e., diu*ing the four 
months prc*ceding his rehnise on May 9th (1944) along with other pa|x*rs. 

There remains t)ie eorres|Mmd<*riee that passes! Iw tween (iandlii and th** 
(iovermnetit of India. Tliis liegaii in July, 194*1. (hindhi broke his fast on 
the llrd .March, 19411. 'I'Ik* pamphlet of “ Congress Hesoonsibilit v for ibs* 
onlers ” was piihlishisl on tfie 22fui February at the he ight of the Fast wlien 
(bindhi*s lih’ was hanging in the b,alanee. Tvvi> days after he hiid broken 
his fast, he apfilied for a <'opy of the |>amphlet ami got it in the nmntfi of 
April. AftiT lal>ori<»us seareli and n*as(‘areh, (hiiulhi pr»q>ared his reply in 
July and sent it to (iovc'riiment of India who sie[)t ov<t it till (K tolM*r when 
Sir Uichard Tottenham's insulting and olTcmsive reply was sent on the 
14th (><*lolK*r. Hy this time, (iaiulhi's letter to I^>rd Linlithgow' had lK*en 
received and repliisl to and there is every reason to b<*lit've that tluit letter 
stimulatid the departing Viceroy to dir<H*t a rejoinder to be sent to (iandhi's 
reply to the pamphlet. And as one eimld only exfX’Ct it, the rejoinder wiis 
in right royal Linlithgow tone ami sjiirit. 

The iwn vs pm id e nee is i»f intirest only to this extent that (hindiu din*ctly 
reiietabd his rtHjuest to lx* |X*rmitted to csmtact the Working Committee. 
In his letter dated Octolx'r 20, 194*9, he said : 

*'My talk wdlh them might have some value from the Government 
standjxiint. Hence I re|x*at my i>lTcr. But it may have no such value 
so long as the (ioverninent doubt my hofia fidts. Aa a Satyagrahi, 
howrevtT, inspitc of this handicap, I mitst reiterate wluit I hold to be 
gtXKi and of imnudiute ini|x>rtaiu'e in the terms of tror efforts.^^ 

If Gandhi SK'ut his nvply in July, it was not as if he was losing time in 
dtscharging so urgent a duty. The duty was not mendy urgent hut involved 
ialxirious wwk in eolkx'ting and collating various detach^ articles, inter- 
views and statements from all of which detached sentences^had been taken 
by Government and adopted as charges. Ajmrt from this fact, Gandhi 
was engaged in pre|mring replies to Sir Reginald Maxwell, Lord Samuel and 
Mr. Butler eorreeting the serious errors on which they had based their 
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in the Cenlml Aft^mMv in India and in the Lordt and the i'^MtniHma 
tn the ymm and 1943 on die political aituaikni or on KasturlMa illnoHa. 

The coireapondence a flood of %ht on important point ji einanatinf 

from both sides. There are — as there must of txmrse W — in it paints cm 
agreement as well as of diverjfenee of view. IkUh skies aiiTiee that India 
should be friendly to Britam all of which* however* was publtslwd b> 
tiovemment themselves in a eidleeted fonn. Both sides agree* tlmt this 
frieiKiline«;s must fructify into c* 0 “Otw*ration m w^ar cfTvwt. (•andhi i»n hk 
|i«rt wholly suppressed his pt*rsona!ity in his letters and st>okc otUy as the 
i*<*eredited reprc'sentative of the Conners*. Wa%ell s|K»ke m the Viec^roy 
ill the fullest sense. Wavell urgi** tHeo|K*nition. Gandhi Hut 

tH>-o}K*ration means different tilings to the two mighty eointiatanU. To 
itan^hi. it is cro-ojienition on equal t<*rins with (he lintish. To Wavell 
it means e<»-o}>«"ration in a sulamlinate eapaeit v . Kquality ts not a meeliaiii- 
eal or algehraieal entity. It is a ''psyeholtigieal fnM'tilieation of a Sense of 
trustfulness, Tmst alone liegets trust ^nd mutual trust promote* mutual 
regard which is the fimndatiim and pr<H»f of rtpmlity. On Waveiris* 
fmrt. His Kxeeihncv ri'|HMt<sl the two ha<'kney<*d charges '"tlutt India 
l<*st eonfidenee in British ability to defend India and was prepared to 
take ad\antiige of onr supiH>s«‘<l niilitary straits. The slirewtl statesman 
that h<* was. Wavt'll slvnild hav e tlisef riied tin* obvious imninsisi- 
trney iH'twfSMi the (wt> ehitrg<*s. lietse win^ lost isadid**nee tn lintain’K 
capacity to defend got nothing by a bargain with such (iovefnnieni. A 
story is t<»ld of how a rn h man «»! *ruriintutn want<*d to enter int<* a Uargatii 
with the Dcvil nanu'Iy. that if he )%as made the ruiiest man m tlie country, 
he wouKi e\<iuinge his soul with 1h<' Devil’s, i’he Devil drelincHl ilir offer 
saying that if In* vv< re to* Iw the riehesl man he would not have a soul. 
Whnt sh«*ukl thc^Congrt*ss gum l»v entering into a bargain with ti jiow'er 
wlmise (’ufiaeit v to defend the caMintry if had no faith in ? Tlial the Cougrens 
said SAi is a fact. The Coingri'ss had no faith in Hritxiiirs eapaeity defend 
India ev en as she could not defend Burma, .^lalaya and Smgajxm* by hernelf 
ami vvithoiit the hhI of the poiple of the t'ountry. That was why the CofbfTrKs 
oflrrtxi hel[» niorui and material, on conditam iJmt Coiign ss herself wcnild 
Im* piiui^l in sueh a |M»sition as would enable it to ( ntlnise the p«H>fi|e, That 
{Misitam was one of frrs'dom and eipiahty not su1>j<*t*i}oii ana slavery. 
'I’o grant such frfs'dorn to a subje<‘t natimi India, would In* to ipiit Itidul 
i.e. to give uj> the |Kiwer hitherto « xercisinl by Britam over India. Tliat 
was the least India w<»ukl and flal demand in iKung askf d to pariieijMite in 
v%ar effort dmH*t<*d tiiwanis resisting the Japanesi* yoke and with it the 
Hritisli yoke. 

With the grant of freedom folkiws iheklrr»tity of economics and fmhtkai. 
Hitherto), British iiovernmcnl hati uiidcrlakeri to do all thing* for the ward* 
think for him. work for him. plan for him and defend for Him, But thciw* 
fMitcmal and patriarchal umlertaking^ wouki Im* out of place when the ward 
was clatmmg freedam and in the n^sull, cUiming to think and act. to plan • 
and defend l^or hini*clf. Lord WiiveH's anxkrty. tlierrforr, to proered with 
the econmnic reliabilitaliofi of Iralfa while yet she wa* awaiting freedom was 
i>fdy to pursue tin* Ix'aten track fif ImfN^rtaliafn. One w<mUt la* iiieltncfl to 
lau^ at the Viceroy and hi* wlieagura girding up ilieir loin* to eurt the 
malady of inflation, to get a ju*t iw-ttlerncnt of the Sterling debt of Britain 
to and to result tlie revkioti of the flnancial ad|u*tiiiefii tjeiwefm 

India imd Britain in regard to war expenditurr. t/iid Wavell had, however, 
the eourage and honesty to admit face to faec% to Gandhi that hh dor* not , 
aecttsr him m the Cofigfe«i **of any wish deUbrrately to aid the Japanese/* 
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Him wm§ m deviation from the clumsy and crooked charges brought against 
both by Lord Linlithgow and his colleagues and his boss, Mr. Amery. But 
apart from all tlu^ details, there remained the fact that Gai^ii re- 
quested Lord Wavell to put him into touch with the Working Committee, 
out this request was not even referred to in the Viceroy’s reply dated 29th 
1944. It is a matter of elementary commonsense that as pointed 
out by Gandhi* decisions reached by common consent by a public body, could 
not be annuMed by any individual and that the question of conscience could 
not arise as pointed out by the Viceroy. As a matter of fact. Government 
were about to take Gandhi to the Working Committee and he was due at 
the Ahmednagar Fort on the 5th May, 1944. But illness intervened and 
Gandhi was released on the 9th Mav. Not, therefore, till Lord Wavell and 
hk masters at Whitehall agreed to such a course and gave up the “sinistiT 
and poisonous meaning ” they had attributed to Gandhi’s call to Britain 
to **Quit India” eouki there l>e any readjustment of relations b<*twcen Britain 
apd India on the Imsisof a genuine ‘‘give and take” and certainly not on the 
basis of “ all chafT for me” or “all the blows are yours and all the sfK)il is mine,” 

Lord Wavell banked U|X)n the co-operation of the majority of the Indian 
population. That eo-op'ration is not of the Indian ^K>pulation even if it be of 
a majority but of people who are too |XK)r, b>o ignorant and Uk> timid to resist 
the approacdies oi Government officers. Really, however, is it a majority 
let alone the question of co-op<‘ration ? If so, why is Loitl Wavell unwilling 
to hold elections to the Legislatures? The truth was revealed by Sir Firoz 
Khan Noon when on the occasion of his luldress to the Royal Empire ScHuety 
in London as a War Cabinet Meinl)cr in reply to a query from an elderly 
gentleman as to why general elections were not being held in India he said 
frankly, “because Congressmen would be retunud.” Thiit is the Tnith. 
Truth conies not mendy out of the mouths of halxrs but alsovout of the mouths 
of thm prize lioys of the Bureaucracy. Ix»rd Wavell as a man of shrewdness 
and wisdom ought to have known, and doubtless knew, that Congressmen 
ha4[l the majority of voters on their side, not (Government. While this is the truth 
aboat “majority'' the realities about ‘eo-o|K‘ration’ also should have bet^n 
considered. lx>rd Wav'ell desirtd the co-operation of the j>arty which re 
presented a measure of ability and highmind<dness. In reply C»andhi 
invited co-of>eration from (Government with the representatives of the people. 
JL'^as has l>een just |K>inted out, the majority of the voters were on the side 
of the Congrt^s, eo-ofH*ration was due from (Government with the representii 
tives of the people who ought to Ik* and always arc the natural headers of 
the country. But there was danger that in the process principles would 
be whittkd away. Thus there was doubt that if the “Quit India” Resolution 
could be accepted and acted u|X)n, it would have immense world-wide signi- 
fteance. It would lx* proof of lK>ld imagination and w*ould show that 
Britain had accepted the war for what it was, had renounced Imperialism 
which was a cause of war and so, Mr. Gandhi’s phrase have made real war 
effort in a war to end wars. If it is, however, said that “contemporary 
eurcumstances again intrude” the answer is that to Gandhi, the philosopher 
and idealist, contemjKirary circumstances can never stand in the way oi the 
observance of eternal principles.” 

That was not all. The ncsolution of August 1942, was declared by the 
Siaiesman (India) as, though not morally wrong, yet tacticallv inadvisable. 
And commenting on the correspondence between Lord Wavell and Gandhi 
between February and April 1944 Uw StaUsman wrote refciring to the meaning 
given to ^^Quit India^* by Gandhi as “charged with the friendliest feeling for 
l^tain in terms erf the whofc of humanity/* “But many people who are not 
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aipeeiiiUy intereftled in liuiia hmxt lately eome to feel like Mr. tiundhi 
tiiat the leaders of tlie UniU*d Natiom are sk»w in reatiiunir that the war U 
not an isolated phenomenon but a symptom «if wt>Hd clianfr which nmy 
be guided in two wax s,— the totalitarian or the deinoeratic or not gmded 
at all. in wKieh event other wars will ahnmt certainly follow. SiiuNt* tiie“ 
Atlantie Charier, there has t>een no proelamation of etpial imaginafkni 
aiwl fteore. It is inifK^rtant to get down t<i detaik.** 



CHAPTER XXV 
Wavell I>octobb. 

The paee at which the Government of India moves is that of a snail 
while the direction is that of a crab. It Is neither quick nor correct. It 
reminds one of what W. J. Bn>wn, m.p. said in the Commons in March 19411, 
on the queation of the reform of the Forcijpi Ollice. In attacking the pro- 
pmals of the White PajKrr on the subject, he said : "‘This d(x*ument repre- 
sents to my way of thinkini; a classic example of the conservative political 
methods in action. May I define it for the benefit of this House and poste- 
ritv ?” It is the <*ons^rvative method No, 1; ‘Do not move unless you arc 
obliged to.* No. 2 : ‘When you are oblfg^d to move, move as little as you 
can.’ No. 3 : ‘When you do move^ make it app<‘ar you arc doing a favour.’ 
No. 4 : ‘Never move forward but only sideways.’ This is exiictly what this 
document does.” And what do the Government of India do ? First in 
October 1939, they staUd. when required to clcelare their war aims that they 
had not defined them thems^jves in Kuro|K* ard much less ei>uld they define 
them in their application to India. This is No. 1 , i.c., iiot movingat all. Then 
eatne stage No, 2 of moving as little as they could in August, 1940 when 
they .said they could do nothing without the assent of a hundred million 
Muslims, a fifty million gnnq) of llarijans and the Indian States but that they 
would try to lndiaui7,4‘ the V'ieen>y's . Executive Council. This was not 
agr<H'd to and Individual ( ivil DisolHdience stepped in with the result that 
stage No. 3 came in and Crifips was S(‘nt to India w hen (iovernment appeared 
to Im’ doing a favour by olTermg to <-onfer Dominion .Slattis^on India with the 
right to determine her own attitude towards the Commonwealth or Empire 
<»r Empire and Commonwealth. Thrti there were the proj>osals regarding 
the States in which figunsi the Prinetvs and not the people, the right of a 
Pru^mee to cut out of the litdiuu Union and the reservation of the Defence 
and War departments under the Commander-iii-Chief, and then the show' 
of favour of a Constituent Asseuil)!y. These wert' rejected and followed by 
the stage No. 4 in which (iovernment lK*gan !<> m<»ve ni»t forward but side- 
ways. In July 194! and 1942 and 1943, there was an expansion of the 
Indian element in the Vieen>y’s Ext'ciitive Couneil in instalments. When 
the livst ex{>anHion ttK>k place, the \nv *Staleswati and Nalion (May 8, 1943) 
wrote os follows : 

“The Viwroy has now' filliHl the vacancies in his C.ouncii caused by 
the of several of its Hindu Mcml>crs during Mr.Gandhi’s fast. 

The new comers are not an imprt'ssive team, hut the most significant 

S >ifit about them is that the c'ompositioii of the Council now realizes 
r. Jinnali’s ideal of parity in numljers, between Muslims and Hindus. 
When once this precedent is establishetl, it will be claimed by the mino- 
rity community as a vested right. This seems a reckless innovation,” 

The Indian problem proved to l>e a multilateral one involving more than 
one party, eacll of which centered round a j^ersonality although it was really 
a unieentrol one, entailing on the British surrender of their power. The 
latter had worked up the countrv^ to such a pitch that not only did they create 
fisstparous conditions but almost succeeded in accustoming the people to the 
thought--4f not ocmvincing some of them that unbridgeable chasms eidst 
between community and community, minority and majority and Princes and 
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fieopte. VVhcji therefore l»audhi was releaml <»« May <lth aiHl »et alxmt 
probing for a nolut ion of thr dt^adlork* hr m rrpreiienting tbr Congress ha<l 
to deal with Lord Wavell acting for the Hrilish ami Mr, Jtnnah acting for the 
I,«eague. 

Lord Wave!! in his cAirrcs|K>micnce witli Gandhi in prnwm stated some 
what self-CAiniplm't^ntly that he was getting the oo*o|w'raiHn» td the tuajorit) 
of Indians, It will not do for us to ehameterixe what this ion was 

like. We shall take the verdict i>f the ,Vetr StaUsmiUi (April 22. IIM4) again 
which emphasiml the urgt'ncv of gninting ainm^ty in Iriciia and tmnsfrrnng 
the liKiia OU|iee to the lk.>minion S<M'n*lary, In the iH>iTesjK>mienet\ hi>wever, 
with (Jandhi. I»rti Wavell Indd of the wmng end. lie wanh^i (famlhi 
and the Working Conunittt'e to take the initiattve. Nt> doubt he had given 
up the T^Urnhamrse of ‘saek cloth and ashes' of regrets fitr the |mst and 
guarant^s for the future and in his (suntnunn'atitui Vritten to (*aiidht. 
had stated as follows . (datinl 2Kth March. isHt) 

“I lifdievc that the greatest et>ntribut»on that the Congress Part) 
can make towards India's %velfare is to abandon the |K>bev of Non 
co-oiveration and to join w holelu’artAally with the other Indian parties 
and with tin* Hritisli m helping India forwartl in (Hsuiotnie and }>otiii(m) 
progress. I think that the {freatest ser\ ne you eouKl ilo to India wiiiild 
l>e to adx ise unetpii v<KMlly such eo-operat ion.' 

Again it ma\ lx* reeoilrrted what L»rtl Wavell had said in his spcandi to 
the L^gisbitumni the I Ttli February, luii. his first politn al ut leranee Jle h»ul 
ilearly stated that ‘ he eutild not adviM' the release *»f th<* niemlKTs of the’ 
CongrA*sH Working Cornnnttee as long Us the poliey t»f non ia>'operatt<»ti lunl 
even of ohstruetion v\as n<»t wiihdrawn,*’ Nearer 'home’, there eumnaied 
an ohs<*rvation ui I.rondon in F.M.’t hv Sir liegmaid I>ortnan .Smith. Governor 
of Hunna w h<» explanttMl liow the poejdr of .Smith Mast Asia viewial the British 
attitude. ‘ N«‘ither our word nor our intentions are trusted in tliiit part hf 
tin? glolav The reason for tluit is not far t4» se<*k. W e ha\<' fed such co^ii 
tries as Burma with pohtienl formulas until they are siek of the siglil a^ 
Miund of formula wha h ha<i tsjine to lie kKikv'si u|Min as a British means m 
avoiding a definite eourse of aetion.’* 

It was while matters stmal thus that Gandhi w^>l^ a letter to 
Waveil on the I7th <if June ( iO days after his release) and suggeslcHl tliat In 
Ik? given jx-rmissnin to interview menilK*rs of the W’orking i onmnllec! or if 
that could not 1 k‘ done, to grant him an interview (with tin* Viceroy) oh * 
viously to convnuH' him of the in‘c*es.sity hir lus meeting the Working Com 
inittcc. I»rd Wavidl declinesl the request and suggesteil that (Gandhi 
might wTiie to him when he was fully rta'overed. if he hful aiiv new jHunts of a 
isiastructive cliaractc-r. to suggest. This rcqily did not take India liy sitrprisf 
at all for had not Mr. Amery given the ianic rr'ply in the Cormnons on ^fa> 
4th to the cfFeet that he could n<it |a»rmit Gandhi mc<*ting the Working Corn* 
mittee ? 

It has l>een the practice of Gandhi whenever he was released from prtimn, 
to take the initiative in resjseci of measures intemied to break the deadka^k 
which liad occasioned his imprisonment or unravel ilie tangle which had led 
to a movetnent of Satyagraha under his guidance and leadership. 
who are acquaintc^d with the hUtoiy oi Uie Congrrs*. must Ik* well aware lw>w 
when Gandhi and bis 26 colleagues were releas^ on the 26th January* 
after the Salt Satyagrain movement Gandhi wrote a letter to I^ird Irwin on 
the 13th February^ inking for an interview with him as man U$ man. Hktcit^ 
haa recorded the pmfou^ ttieeesa that came in the wake of that interview. 
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Ev<?n io Gandhi wroU» to Lord Wavell on June 17th askingt for an intcrvirw 
with th«r Working CommiiU^e or with him *if you will soe me before deciding/ 
Here is Uic letter : 


Dear Friend, 


“ Naturr Cure Clinie, 

H, Toddiwaift Ho«d, 

P<*onfi, June 17ih 1^44. 


Hut for the fact that this letter is along the lines of your pre* 
oeettpation I should not Iwive troubletl you with any letter from me. 

“Though there is little eaus<* for it, the whole country and even 
many from outside exfieet nu'^to make some decisive contribution to the 
general gtaxl. I am sorry to say my eonvaleseenec thw?atens to b^* 
fairly long, Kven if I wits quite well, I crnild do little or nothing unless I 
knew the mind of the Working Committee of the Congress. 1 pleaded 
lis a jjhsoner for fw'rmissiori to see th€*m. 1 plead now* as a free' man for 
such pcTinission. If you will see me lx*fore deciding. I shall gladly go 
where\'er you want me to, as s<x>n as I am allowe<l by my medical ail 
visers to undertake [<jng distance travelling, 

‘T have rirculated among friends, for pri\ ate use, copies of the 
eorresjK>ruh*nee that jiassed betw'een the authorities and me during 
det«?ntion. I do feel, however, that in fairness to me (iovemment should 
jx^rmit its pulilication in the press. 

“My address will Iw as above till HOth instant. 

I am, 

Vovim Smcerelv 
M, K Gandhr’ 


To this letter l-ord Wavell sent his considered re[)ly on the 22nd 
June, ltH4 w hich runs as follows : 


IX*ar Mr. (tandhi. 


Thr V'iceroy Ilouar, 

Nt-si IXlhi. 

•iJtnd June lai-l. 


k I have reeiMved your letter of June 1 7th. In consideration of tin* 
radical difTerence in our jioints of view which appeartxl in our recent 
eorrti!*iK)ndenee. I feel that a meeting Ix^twi'cn us at jiresent c*i>uld have 
no value and eoulil only mise hojK^s whieli vvoiiKl lx‘ disapjK>intt^. 

“1 i»m afraid that similar consklerations apply to your request to 
sec the Working Commit You have recently imule public your 
fidherenee to the ‘Quit India' Resolution which I am afraid I do not regard 
as a reasonable or firaetical jmliey for the immediate future. 

“If after your eonvaleseenee and on further rellection you have a 
definite and eonstruetive jxiliev to prtq>ose for the furtherance of India's 
welfare. I shall lx* glatl to consider it. 

“Sinct' you have circulated, without any n ference to me, the corres- 
pondence which jiasscil between us and it has in conse<juence appeared 
in the press. I have given instnietions for the publication of the whole 
of the jKilitieal letters w hich were written during your detention. 

Your* Sincerely, 

Wavell. 

It seems to be the habit of Lord Wavell if he may be judged from his 
letters and his speeches that he makes up his mind fairly fast but docs not 
seal it against further influencing. When on February 17th (1044) he spoke 
before dm Central l*e^lature. he said that the thoughts then expressed were 
Ws first tliou||hts and that he was open to sug^tkms. Here too dwelUng 
upon “the radical difference in our }yomts of view/’ and stating that meetiiig 
between us could have no value/’ he coneiuded by making a graoelui 
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reference to Gandhi's eonvakscenee and aske<i for ai\v ''definite aiul eonx^ 
iTOCtivc policy*" he mijjht have ‘'to propme on further relleetitni. ' Ciandhi 
did not take long to refleet. There are no devious ways to explore, no intn- 
eacieiK of politics which he is not able tx> approach along the straight paths of 
Truth and overcsomc by tlic simple strategy of Ntui* violence. 

A new chapter in the history of India and of the Congress had o|>eiusl 
with the release of Cvandhi. Much was exjKX'ted of Kim by lK»th sidi"^ the 
people and the Govemineiit. The former ex}K*ettxi him tt» e\er*^»se niagif' 
wand and convert tiieir state of depressit>n atul seiiM* of fmstration into a 
fctate of hope and faith. The latter ex}>e<*A'd him to surrriider hts |»rttfountl 
aenseof seli-respK't — individual and naticmal, forswear his hfe long prineiplrsol 
Truth and Non-violence and offer ahjrs't is> ofK‘ration in non')H)htieal tpherr s 
of national welfare as the defeat e<l fmrty. To nis jM*<»plettiy»dhi statetl tiiat he 
had neitlrer the Fhiloso|)h»*rs’ stone that <s>nvert(al the liaser metal of his 
weak and deprt'ssed follow ing “%vith litlh* faith** intt» gokl nor the elixir of life 
which would |>ut strength and courage intis their flagging spirits. To the 
Government he was iMiually frank and umtphvoeal. He reasM*rttxl the 
philosophy of his life, a life l)asfs:i and built ujK»n the iH-tlna^ks t>f Truth and 
Non violenc'^* which sought e\{»ressK>ii through Civil lhs(»Udienei* and non 
violent non co-ojK'ration, weei]>onK o|H‘n toeverv eiti/,en however huiidde. and 
at all tiines however dithcult. The advict' to the |H>oj>le in the closing W€>rtls 
of the Ik>rnl>ay Resolution remairnal. namely, that when the leiulers werv taken 
away (if and when the niov ement had l>eefi inaugnnittd) eneh nmn anti woman 
would lut'orne his tir In-r own leader. True it was that ('ivd IhsolK'tlienci 
requiri*d a certain atnntsphere and if tlmt was not possible, there was ntin 
violent non><svo}H*rHtion otKO tp everyone. At the |mrlieular nnifiieiit. 
thought (iandhi. fMs»ple were heinnrsl in hy evil and non l• 0 “ 0 |>^ratlfl^l with 
evil was always a dulwlxdort* them. A huge hnrden got on their liaeks and 
that weight must Ik* got off. ('o 4»|N*ration in the non jKdifieal do}itiitn.s of 
fcHid and eeoiioniies was not |>«*ssibie. Only a National Ciovernntriit f*raiki 
achieve th«>se high and might v pur|a>ses. As for the (Government’s cxfKa f^ 
iitm tliat (Gandhi should withdraw the August Resolution, express eondmifia^ 
tk>n of the acts of violeiH*e in the |»ast and give assurattees that he would 
not restart Civil DisotKxbence during the tenure of the war, his answem were 
explicit and eategorual. The August Resolution eonsisted <»f two purts 
the national demand and the tneaiis of attaining it. For all the worUl. Gandhi 
would not almte the National demand by a jot or tittle. Transfer of [ajwrr 
through a National (Government is the mne <[%ui rum td a gmKi understanding 
hetwwn Government and the Indian nation. As for tlw* means, (Gandhi imule 
it clear tliat his rejiresentative clmraeter and (Generalship of the nn*vefrient 
ccji.sixl with his imprisonment, that he <s»iifd only sf>eak t4» hi« audience as an 
individual and tliat mit even as a (‘ongrt^inun, for lu* had erasixl to la* one 
since 11135 altlv>ugh he hail a big pliiei* in the hearts of his count ryinen. The 
authority given Kim had lapsesl on account i»f his inifinsonment. He eoukl 
not judge his country men or their alk*ge<l acts <*f \'ioleiiee; for judgment, 
he must liave obviousiy thmight, could not Iw unilateral, (kiverninent would 
be as much in the dock m the f>eopk. And to rake up old wires was graid for 
neither. Apyairently he rf*menil>errd Lord Irwin’s advice and exhortation 
to him in llisi during the progress of the (iaridhi - Irwin negidiat ions w h<m U»e 
formic demanded an enquiry into Police Exei*sses. I>ord Irw in said ; *T>o 
you think I aumnot aw->rc ot them? An enquirv' would ^mly n>use passion# 
oil both sides and disturb and destroy the ehances of tliat fxaeeful a)nKi#x 
pbesT fear which we arc striving, hy^ each side seeking to marshall its evWence/* 
Aiw4 when Gandhi laid fitrtl^ emphasb oq his demands Ixml Irwin asked 
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Oandhi, do you want to humiiiate me?"* That was the end of Ac de- 
mand. It waa in this spirit probably that Gandhi would neither condemn 
the alleged popular excesses nm |>erhap» ask forthe investi^tion of Govern- 
ment's toontne violence. But he was equally emphatic in his warning to his 
countiymen that he would not countenance any the least trace of violence 
in his followers. It was thus that Gandhi made his position clear : (1) that he 
had never started Civil Disobedience, (2) that his authorization in that behalf 
and his generalship coast'd, (8) that Civil Disol>cdiencc always required and 
implied an aimottphere (which was wanting at the time), (4) that non-violent 
non-co-operation with evil was always open to the p<H>ple, (5) that he could not 
take it upon himself to judge the e^mduct of the people in the past, (6) that 
he should warn the people against violence in the future, (7) that he could not 
abate or whittle down nis national demand and (8) that no co-operation was 
possible in non -political spheres, without a National Govcnimcnt which alone 
would mak«' co-o|K*ration possible in political no less than non-political 
afTairs. These thoughts were expressed in an addu*ss to the Maharashtra 
represc'ntatives who met («andhi in Pemna and they constituted virtual reply 
to I^jrd VVu veil’s letter dated the 22iiid June answering his own of June 17. 
Just at this time there was a small hut significant amendment of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1085 so as to enable the Vieemy and the Comrnander- 
in-Chief to go on leave more frequently than once in live years which the Act 
provided for. 

Five weeks had ela{>s<*tl since (hind hi was released. The world was on 
the tip- toe of expectation that he would use his wondiTful resources to evolve 
a formula which might ease the drudkx'k, that he would say something to 
clear th<‘ way for fresh pourparlers. This he did on the IMh July, Ht44. He 
gave an intervn-w to Mr. (ielder of the AVn.v Cknmicle, not for publication in 
India hut for <s>mmunieaiion i<» the V iceroy in Delhi. In tins interview' which, 
however, was prernaturelv pnhlished in the 7'hnrs of India, (iandhi, said : — 

“I have no intention of olTrringGivil J)is<»htdienee today. I cannot 
} take the country ha<‘k to History c*an never he re|>eateil. Even 

without the authority of the (^)ngress. if I w'anttHi to do it I could start 
Civil Disobedience today on the strength i>f my supposetl influence with 
the masses, Imt I would Ik‘ doing so merely to embarrass the British 
Govenunent. ' This cannot Ik* my object.” 

Gandhi further said that there was a difTereiice betw^nm what he would 
ask Unlay and w hat was asked in 11*42. Today India would be satisfied with 
a National (Government in full contn>l of the civil administration. This was 
not the pasition in 1942. And also (Gandhi said : 

have to take up the thread that was broken by the (k>vemment 
in 1942. I was first to negotiate and, on failure, to offer Civil Resistance, 
if I thought it necessary. I wantt’d to plead witli the V^iceroy. I C4in 
only do so wdicn 1 know' the VV^^rking Committee’s mind.” 

On the question of the misfire of his interview with Mr. (iGelder, Gandhi 
said : 

*T passed nearly 8 hours with Mr. Gelder distributed over three 
da>'i in order that he might know’ tlie wrhole of my mind. I believed him 
ana still l>elieve him to be a well-wisher of India as he is a lover of his 
own country and I accepted his w’ord entirely when he told me that he 
approached me not as a journalist principally but as one desiring to see 
that^the deadlock w’as resolved, nliile I declared my views with ab- 
solute freedom, I told him that his first business should be to go to Delhi 
ahd if he could reach the Viceregal throne, he should sec Viceroy 
and give him what impressions he had gathered. Having myself failed 
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to ifet an interview with the Viceroy. 1 felt that Mr, i;t iacr Iw nig a rt 
fiortcr of a promioent Kn^rlbh daily mi^ht l>c able to M'tw the cau».r. 
The publication. thcreftm\ at this siauc of an alxstract of two intcrirwv 
itccnis to me to l>e misfired. I tliert'fi»n' pro|>o^e t** ymi twv> 

After handing over tw^o iiuthorisiHl ?i(atemeiits. Mr. (oindhi olisi'rvnl : 
**Thro\ighout tht^* interv iew's I have not H|H>ken. as a Hiiulu. I Imve vjioketi 
as an Indian first and last. My Htiuluism is my own I jH rsonHlIy think 
it embraet^s ail faiths. Then'fort% I have no authority t*» s|»eak as a te[iresen 
tative Hindu, That I resjmnd to the mass mind and the massf^s know int‘ 
instinctively is a fact which cannot Im' gnihsaal l»ut I have not hmit my ease 
upon it. 

'‘As a n’presentative of stayagrnha, as I know if, 1 ffli it nn duty tu 
p<mr out my heart tr» an Knglishrn.an who. I thought i^ml still tiiink. is a 
sympathetic listener, and I eljinn no fiyther authorilv for in\ \ lews. I stand 
by every word that apjH'ars in the* twt» state fu**nts I hav< gtvm |e» v«>ik hut 
I speak on l>e‘half of no one but mysedf.*’ 

Owing to Imd vv(*a(h<*r Mr (»arKlhi hael ti» In- at full length <»n a enishiem 
all through the' interv iew’ witfi the jourrmhsts tmla) , He said In* was at 
Fanrhgaiii "trying to rebuild inv broken " He <*ont inuee 1 If I h«.I 

not se*en you all tlu'Se elav s it was Iweaiise' I wj4s also prt>inpteti bv regarel for 
my health. I want to get wrll epneklv arul In in full working oreli r. Hut 
things are so shaping themselves that I might not \h^ abh to earrv «yif that 
wish. The* statements iM iiig Infori* the pulihe’. I ha\e' wat«)l reaelions 
and deal witli misunde rstandings. t do mU exper t that I shall want lt» deal 
with entieisni at all. luit insotnr as there is iiusund<’rst,indmg I will hav*e to 
remove Oumi if 1 jKissibly . 

The folUming are the main p*unts in Mr. (iandlu s two stateiiu-nfs : 
fl) Mr. (iHiidlu e#u!d do nothing witlnuit eonsultmg (he ('ongriss Work 
inir Committee. * 

(2) If he met the Vieeniy he w^onld tell him that he sfiught the mfervijiw 
with a view tt> help and not liiiuler Alliial war c ITorf 

(3) He has no intent am of ofTenng ('i\ il I)is*»lHsiienee Hisotry eait 
never Iw' re[M*iite<i and he eannot tak<’ the eountrx bark to JUI'J. 

(i) The v%i»rld has nuoaal on during the last two ^ears d'he wholr 
situation luvs to ta* review dt nojrt, 

(5) T<»#lay lu‘ would Im* siitisfiisl with a National (•ovirnmeni m full 
eontnd <»f eivil admmistratum. 

(tl) Mr, (tandhi would adv ise ( ongrrss part u ifmt ion m a Natimial 
(^ivfTnment if foruuai. 

(7) After indetMuulenee was assurer! he wruild firobahly eeasr to function 
as tidviser to the Congrt^ss. 

(iandhiV next art was to condemn salxjfage and undergriuiitd aetivilics. 
In a statement isain^xl the Press he cmuhniirurl saliotagr. saying that 
it is all \*iolcrie«' aiul that it hfvd done harm to the ('ongress movrificnt. On 
the other hand he exh^irtisfl tfie workers to take to Cotistnu tive Prografiuiu 
and rnentionetl fourti‘*cn items. 

Mr. Gandhi said : "If you share my conviction that uruh rgr ^uml aetivi 
tv is not isrmducivr to the gn>w th of the spirit of aeltve Norv violence. y**u 
discover yoursidves and take the risk f»f lifdng ifnpris4>md. ladu ving that 
imprisemrnent thus iindergrmc itiiidf helps the fre<rlom riuivcnient/' 

He f^mtinued : qtiestkm niosct discuxwl with me by visttors is 

whether I appnne r»f undcrifround activitjcs. Thc^ include safiotjttip** ifii' 
puWh*«tion oi umuthorwsed shaeU, etc. It has saggetleti to me ihal 
wrlhotit iw>mc workenK umUrrgrtmnd Jhey cotiM havr d#>fie nothing. 
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Some liave eonteiuied that destruction of property, including disiocation of 
eommunicatiomf provided that ^fety of hufnan life could be insured, shoukl 
surely be counted as non-violence. Examples of other nations as having not 
hesitated to do all thes<? thini^ and much worse have lxH?n cited. My reply 
is that no nation has, so far as I know, deliberately used Truth and Non-vio- 
lence as exclusive means for the attainment of frt'cdom. JudgCMi by that 
standard, I say unhesitatingly that underground iiciivities, even lhou|^i 
utterly Innocent in themselves, should have no place in the technique of Non- 
violence, 

‘‘Sabotage and all it means, including destruction of j)n)f>crty, is in itself 
violcnct*. Though thew aetiviti(*s may be* shown to have touelittd the iinga- 
gtnalton of Mime pe^>ple and roused their enthusiasm, X have no doubt that 
they have Xuirme^i ^he movement as a whole. 

“f swear by the Construetive Propramme’* and he recounted the items of 
tbuit programme. 

In efTe<*t he rnmie it plain in case Britain declari-d India indeptrndent, that 
lie would agree to advise the VV*orking Committee to withdraw the portion 
of the Honil)ay Hesolution relating to sanctions and to take part in war effort — 
material and moral. But he liimself said his f>art in the affair would l>e not 
to olwitruet it. He then answer*^ how he would advise the Working Com- 
mittee if ever such a situation should arise, into which of two purposes, he 
would give preference to 2,000 tons of TckkI to 1h‘ rushed to a famine stricken 
area, or 2,000 tons of munitions to Ik* nisluKl to a hattlelield. 

(treat events like gr<‘at men are h<»rn together. When («andhi gave his 
assent to certain pro|>osHls ori the <v>mrnunal problem as set forth 1)V the 
I,eague during his fust in F< bruary-MaTt‘h, 1048, little did he dream that one 
<iay these proposals would se<' tlie light of day with Hddi*<i d«*velof)ments, 
simultaneously with his inter\ iew w^ith Mr. Stuart (holder of (he Xncs Chroni- 
in the first fortniglit i>f July lOti. (huulhi doubth‘ss e\}>luined their eoin- 
I’vlence as an uiTident and in solving so, he sjK>ke the Imre truth. But these 
Incidents shape th(*niselve.s in a form and synehornise with one another at a 
lime which are in conformity with what one might call historical necessity. 
When (!. K. rea<*h(‘<l Poona at thr end of June 1044 btang unexpiH’teHlly late, 
in Sieving Ctundhi iffter l\is release and when Stuart (ielder reaclu*d Panchgani 
<*quaUy unexfH'ctedlv in the 1st week of July, there could f)ossibly he nothing 
prenu*<iiiHt(‘<l alK>ut them. V(‘t they hnppeiHKi together, so releasing for the 
•'‘knowirHige of the public on the one hand and the authorities concerned on 
the other”, the communal proposals and the propt>sals for the striving of the 
deadlock. They may look like (wo accidents, but they are live ftictors in the 
course of history, not lifeless |>hemimena of nature, nor dry formula? on living 
or dead num’s lij>s. The\' come together, live and progress together very 
much like the water and the fish in the sea or like the mind and the soul in the 
individual. A<X!idental as they may seem in their incidence, it is only by 
their commingling that they determine the shape of things to come, and 
fashitui the course vd history. That these should hap}>en was suHicierltly 
strange, but that they should happen through tiie agency of personal! 
whom the world took for mere memories of Uie past, whose lives the peopk* 
might have regarded as forgotten chapters of history, was all the more con- 
vincing evidence of the working of inscrutable forces in the affairs of htunan 
life. What should one say to the lucubrations of men like Sir Alfred W^^n 
who sceMg the Sun caught up in an Eclipse thought that tlie Solar effulgence 
was gone — gone no more to reappear. Whosoever saw the great ^lipsc bn the 
:20th of July and thought that the world would thcreafto be imimersed for 
evet* in impenetrable darkness. Yet the editor of Great BriiaiH and4ke Basl^ 
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iMi obeMnur weekly of Eni^rHi* had the hxiUiwrdinc^ to my that Gatidhi > 
iidluefice was oa the wiuie> that he was djTing for inter viewers who would 
not eome aid for publieity which was m> loni^r to lie Mr. Stuart Gelder 
of the Ckronicle elearedi the aUnosphere of all tnut^^tim ami exp^skeil 

Gatidht to the public ijase e%*cu as he once was like the Sun of the *il>th July. 
emer^niJ with all his mdiauee. from the umhra^s and the fHmumhrm of the 
orlus w hose sliadow Imd for a w hile oliscunxl lus btighttu^sai. Ih^l Sir A If ml 
VVatxHi think that twentV'one luonihs of ecli|>se in the A^ya Khanki IVlai^e 
obw'ure the inlelleet or darken tlw^ imagination or warp the faeulties of Gandhi? 
No. Gandhi gtkw pixad of the tire that w% as liurnmu within him and wai^ 
buniishin)^ hvs intelleet. without in the daydo ilay talks that he gave 
men wIh> sought him out in-spite of his jHH>r health and the iiw^lement weather, 
making statements tliat threw the minds of the hun*aneniev int«» eoiifustan 
and inipahxl the \ ieen>y hihI the Secretary of State and the Pirmier on the 
horns of a dilemma. There they w<’re*unahle to eateh I 1m iH^ast by the h<im 
or rtdeaM* theiusidves rn»ni its buttings. (odder has isuitrihutid a king 

article dated the itith Jnl> to the Press (irmc^ of /fidiVi) to ilisprove Sir 
Alfreti Wttts4>n’s mendacious Hceuvations. 

Til make a long st<iry nlmrt. (tandhi. having i rnergefl from his twenty' 
tuie uionths' conrmernent and fisun the Mirrt»w\ of his twrrax ement, slnine 
resplendant like tin* radtunl orl>s m the Heavens and ndi'aseil day in. day 
out his statements ti> tin* Press w hieh shot fi»r!h like s<* many metc<»nc eruana- 
tn>us. Once again lie spoke like a man di scendial from i>n high, liulecd he 
was the vehicle of a wncv frmn the heavi iis. He s|x»ke with rare inspiration 
and iM'iiti witfi a daring ami d.ish that,ttM»k hy surpriM’ his entics who had 
thought him a sja-nt force. He r»>se like a r<H'ket into the heights of jaditics, 
i-lhtcs and t'comniiics in mie iMiuird ami reiiiaincil tlM re shedtling light on [iro 
blem after pri>hlern wbu h had |)u/zk^i alike his protagtuusts ami hm delrae^ 
tors. Now he gaxi' liis full sup[M)rt t<» the ct»mniiinal formula on what was 
jiopuhirly but l<M>sely known as the Pakistan podilein. Now he Ihri'^w 
challenges to the puissant Hrilish Power which thought that by crushing 
fnid bodv and tirn ing him to the gates of di*ath. they had eruslied his .spirit 
Hut neither Mr. ( hurchilt who had v<>w*«'<l that he shoukl crush Cfatidhism 
nor Mr. Armory who lyad com|iar<si him to that an h inlngjier Father Joseph 
uiiur His (»rf'V Kminenei'. coultl get a moment s purchase over his soul after 
burviiig him aine for t went yuine months in the Aga Klian Palace. Like the 
proverbial Fokir whi> gtH's into Stnruuihi fi>r four months in a tiuuh hernrctical'. 
1\ scakai and emerges not only very much aliye but ehasteiu'^l and exaltixl. 
lie cmergt'ii fri»in his eiiUunlicd ulwHle in I*(H>na where ail human tmnUud wan 
eut off from him during the days of his h<*alth and vigour, and emerged 
t«K> With a new* vigour and clarity, with added iiiteilrcluj*! alertness and 
augmented spiritual dis<*eniiiient, T«alriy it was a Hritish jimniahst, to- 
inom>w It was a provificial minister, now it was the Sikh l^eague. then it wius 
the Hindu Maha Sabha. at one time it was the Muslim press, at another it 
WHt tdu. thuiMieririg attack of a Ixuidon Ttnwf ami on a tiiirtl it wan the uly^ 
pinpnek of its reactionary countcqiart in India, that Gandhi foural himself 
asftaiW*<L by. an<! to one and all of thcfii lie liad a sweet reprimand, a ready 
repart4*e. a forensie rt'jomder. or a parental admimition. Did he gio 
upon htv passion for an integral and undivided India m cmlonmig €. H/* 
ptirpcwiak? No. 11 is ^uppirt to them waa rMj»t incoasistent w ith his itdy iicacy 
of beta's tntcirrity for Iv* mm putting the coping ntnneon the arcli of a Iltridii' 
Mmtim umierstanding by urging "^an agreemarit Iietween the two uniofin in 
regard to Defence, C ommerce, commumeatioita anti otlier auientml purponoi. ’ 
That would build up a tNUper-Cenlrai GovemnienL treating Pakistan m a 
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region and lilndustan a§ a bigger region within the meaning of Professor 
Copland's proposals. Did people decry that his proposals to the British for 
loosening the political deadlock were only Cripps' Proposals ? If so, he re- 
torted, it should he abiM>lutely Himple to accept them for that very reason. 
Did the public say that he was agreeing to the vivisection clause of Sir 
Stafford^ on account of wliich it was that he hiwl turned away promptly and 
proudly from them in April 1942 at Delhi ? He distinguished at once be- 
twi^en tHe two by saying that his scheme did not touch the States as Cripps had 
contemplated. In repudiating the authority he had l>een invested with by 
the Bomliay Resolution he did not deny himself the right tr> advise Congress- 
men to pursue their peaceful activities, such as were fw^rmittc^d to them bc*foiT 
the Resolution of August 1942 (Hotiihay). Rut the most iniert^sting, as 
indeed, the most instructivi* of his rejoinders, was his reply to the Hon’hle 
Mr, (ia/dar, H<»me Minister of .Sind, who abused his j>osition as minister and 
made M<*rkms insinuations, nay charges, against him in regard to subversive 
activities. The episode is worth listening to. 

While Ganiihi was heroically carrying on his laliours for advancing the 
cause <if India’s Independent'e. tlien* upjK*are<l on th(‘ floor of the Sind Ix‘gis- 
lature, the Home Minister of the Province who in defending the foreihh- 
prevention of a iiiendHT of the Sind I,egislative Asserrd)ly from exercising his 
right of attending a iin^eting of (he Assembly said “Our information is that 
since t)ie release* of Mahatma («andhi. the* subversive movement Inid In'cn 
resUirt<Hl Ihnmghout India and that It'iwling jx'rsonaiities Iwhind that move- 
ment were again trying to dire'ct it.“ He referred in this eonneetion to the 
ejteape from Karaelii Jail of tluw luulertrial prisoners in the Marriot Road 
Daeoity Case, (dindhi hasteru-d to nail the lie to the counter by saying that 
“all the information that I have gath<‘re<l sinee rny diseharge is absolutely 
contrary to the statement. ' He proceed’d to arid that thn>iighout this 
miXM^US |HTi«Hl, his attem|)t had been t<» show that be was o{)p<»se<l unequi 
vtaciUly to .salM>tage and tin* like. He re|K*at<*d once again explicitly that In* 
h^d never had an ojiportunity of starting Civil I>isobf*<|jene<* and that tin 
'authority v*esteil in him by the A.I.C .C’. had expired on his imprisonment 
and could not autonmtieuUy Im* nnived on his discharge from prison on 
m<*dical grounds. “Thendore.” he addixl. “assximing that Civil DisolxHlienee 
can described as a subversive movement which 1 deny” even that cannot 
lx* ofTered by anylxxly on lH*half of the Congress. Hut he urged that normal 
-activities of a purely peaceful nature must In^ earri(*d on even if restrictions 
were impf»sed on them. And he ho|M*<l that the authorities, if at all inclintHl 
to resjxuid to his advarux*. would not interfere with such activities as wert* 
IX'rm isi^i hie Ixdore August. 1942. At the saim* time he tmik e\*ery opjxjrtu- 
nity to din into the public car that sulx>tage shoukl not lx* emlmrked upon, 
that underground activities should lx* given up and that the fourteen points 
of his constructive I^grannne .should lx* pursu<*d. 

The Indian ctirrespondeiits of the British IVess began to bait “the old 
and obviously troubhxl man*’ as Edward Thompson puts it, {Manchtsier 
Guardian, July 29, 1944) “going thnmgh whatever he says line by line to 
seort' delating points. “ If Gandhi s|H>ke for the Congnxis he was scorned 
as being totUitarian and dictatorial. If he took the reasonably democratic 
line that unless ailowe<l to consult his colleague's, he could speak for himself 
only, be was sneereil at that his olTers were worthless and it was hinted that 
he waif “placing politics, ’ They sneered at Gandhi saying that Pakistan 
could come only ^ter the war ended, but Uiev saw nothing to sneer at when 
Britain ofTered India seJGgovernment only after the end of the war. They 
saw nothing wrong in the condition with which promise of complete sen- 
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g<»vemmcfit for India was roupted, namely^ thai Indians do first I« 

Ibis connrctioii, Edwaitl Thtanpiam nairrales an iiitert«tin|r «tor>*: 

“There is, however, one preeed«it (though md strictly historteal) 
for our benevokuce in India, When Haktur was killed, the Mtmts pro^ 
timed that he should ret uni to life on one clear etmdition, t liat all crea- 
tures mourned him* This f^tnertms stipulation was nearly met but not 
uttite. After the world liad been tlamtughly searthetl, a “minoyty** was 
atseovemi^ an unpleasantness, the disgutsetl evil spirit, laike. who 
flatly refused to join the jfeneral grief, “ 

I>r. Johnson had something to say alK>iit an ideal Ckivrrnmerit of India. 
“All distant power is bad. I am clear that tlie very play for India is a dm* 
pdie governor for if he be a g^Knl man. it is evidently the liest (kivertuiient and 
suppMirl^ him to l>e a Imd inafi, it i*^ lad ter to hav«" one phmdcrcr than many. 
A governor wkiise tamer is clua kcxl. lets others plunder that he himself may 
be alkjwed to plumier. but if des|:M>tie. he set's that the more he lets others 

C raler, the less there will Ik* for himself. S<f he restrains them.** (Voltaire’s 
ia: Alex Anmson, lltndusilmn A|>ril June SUii.) 

In July lUil, there was delwite on Intiia in the Hritish IWhiiment. We 
juiss over the debates in the I<rortls and the Commons f<*r they alKUind in a 
repitition the same edd niavinis aial jdalitudes. the same ri'pitition of Oipjm* 
schenw* and the iwnne emjdiasts on mmohtim. Only n fereiue has to lar itia<le 
to the remarks of the nnner of the subject, Mr. IVthiek I,aWTenee who had 
ckiKseti his sjK'eeh in a jirevnuis delaite demanditig Mr. Arnery** head on a 
charger for there was no one weird of irritaiioti shtmii by him, nor one strong 
sentiment. Apjmrently the debate was an ngrrrd one. 

Even as the piiblie were eagerly exiHCting the pn>ji'etrt| meeting l>e" 
tween (tandhi aiul Jmnah. then' fell u Ixdt from tln lmiein the (Miblieation of 
(»aiKlhi \Va\ cM eorn-sfMirnienee of July- August lOil. In it one came acrofs 
the refusal for the thin! time by I,or<l iVavell of (iaiidhi's reipiest for an ifiter- 
view with His Exi'elleiu v or with the Working l*ommitt<'«\ In addition, Titird 
Wavell H'stated the {H»sit nm of His Majesty’s (•ovrriiment on the Indian sitim- 
tion. The statement w as oul s|H»kefi and was largely a reiteration tif theCVipps* 
rrofmsais with aiitlcHl eiiipliasis on the nerd t<» satisfy the ''other minoritim’’ 
amongst whom were prominently fiientiom'^l by His ExeelliAiev, t he I kpff'saed 
CiasM*s. Otfierwise, the <s>ndtfions for the fonnalkin of a National (k>%ern 
inciit during the war would ikU Ik* then'. One thing is certain, namely, that, 
a cfimposite iiovernment formetl durmg the war and after a siw'eessful meet* 
mg of Mr. Jiimah and (»andhi. wmilii have greater eluiiict's of team work arisiitg 
from tlmt sfiirit of hannony and homogeneity which must ni'cessartly spring 
into existenee after an undrrsiaiHiutg ladwei n tlii' two lea«ler«, than if it had 
been formed duriitg Cnj>f>s* time. With a Cabinet working in eorjmrale and 
i*o*op<'rative spirit, the lamsibility of creating eonveiitions which might even 
go tiie length of eomprlling tlie (ioveniordieneml to eonduet and eomporl 
himself as a eimstitutiemal ruler, was obviously greater than if a like 
Ciovemment liuul lieen forinesl m the Spring of 1^42. Thmc fmskikms were 
undoubted I V l>efore the British CJovemfiieiit and the Vieeroy, ami apart from 
the changnl sititatkm in the war itself such a change in the communal reta 
lions in India woukl have mewnt a good deal in the direction of strengthening 
the natioKiai purpoae and advancing the eatuse of national unity m Imlia. 
Acrofdin||^y« ti was not merely the Congrt^ and the l^cagtirt as reputedly 
proelaiiiied hy Sir Siaif^ Crippa at the time, or even as fmrticulariaed by 
Lord Wavell tuniiclf in hia sp^h of the 17ih Felmtaiy, 1944 bdbfe the 
Ccsitiml Legkktiire whoae suppmt was eanvassed, but Loftl Wavell felt it 
necessary to mcfttbn the Dcpiesscd Ctassci sod other miiiorillef whoic agree* 

B. C Vot tI-4S 
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ment^ he »aid, was a condition prcTcquisitc to the formalin of a Natkmal 
Government during the war, a statement which provoked Gandhi to say 
that many more factors might any day be produced from the conjurer’s bag. 
licaiiy what happened since SeptemlKrr 1943 was that whereas Lord Wav«l 
Htill only the Viccrcjy-dcsignaU'? in Sej>tcmbeT 1943 spoke at the Klgrims’ 
Dinner of his mental handbag in which he found a place — thoi^h the tUM and 
last, for^the kKMtening of the ixiliticfd deadlock, after coming to India and 
spending ten months, he found kis mental handbag changed by a turning of the 
magician’s wand into a physical conjurer’s Img from wliich any number of obsta- 
cles to the liKxsern ng of t he {>oli tieal deadl<M*k could l>e pnaluc^ by one shake or 
one shiiftlc. This was not merely disappointing but vexatious to a degree. 

Otlirewise Ix)rd Wavcirs letter of August 15th, 1944 only repeated, in 
less ambiguous and more direct language the <*<>ndilions for a National 
(k)vernnient Hid forth in the Cripps’ Oitieisrn has been made 
of the Viceroy’s letter that he was raising a dillieulty in separating the Civil 
from the Military duties aiid d<5i)artmentH of the Central Government w’hile 
.Sir StafTord Cripps, it was said, had not only nvised no such ditficulty but 
actually })lannea the transfer of Civil duties to representative members of the 
Kxceutive Council, reserving Military duties w ith the excej)tion of a few minor 
ones, to the Cominander-in-Chief. Lord Wuvell did not refuse to assign 
these Civil duties to the rnemlH'rs of the represen tativi^s (»f National Govern- 
luent. What (hindhi luul demanded — let it Ik‘ reineml)ertMi - -was not merely 
the apjK»intmcnt of a fewtVmrgess nien\lH*rs. a few Li'ogue memlK'rsandafew 
minority representatives to the Viceroy’s Executive (ouneil, but that these 
members should In* made n\s[M)nsihlc to tiie elected meinlK*rs of the Central 
r^cgislaturc in respect of the Civil Departments. Wliat Ix)rd Wavell said 
was ihiit tht‘ Civil and llu* Military were so intimately internuxed that while 
kind of separation wiis conceivable on the basis of the memlK'rs being 
res|K>nsible to the V’lceroy. no cut and dry sepanititm was jK>ssihle on the 
bisis of the members t»f the KxtHnitive Council Iw'irjg rc^sponsible to the Legis- 
laijire for the Civil. Nor liad Cripps visuali/^xi any separation of the Civil 
and the Military departments with a view^ to transfer of responsibiity to the 
l^cgislature. In other vronls, Gandhi’s demand was for a dyarchy in the 
Central (ioverninCnt, the Civil la'ingihc transfenrt'd depart menl, worked on a 
basis of resjH>nsibility to tlic Li'gislature while the Military was to be a re- 
, served department mueli like Land Revenue and I>aw’ and Order in the 
Montford Reforms or the Serviees under Pnn inciul Autonomy. 

A second piint on which Lord Wavcll’s letter was subjected to severe 
criticism was that the formation of a National Ihovisional Government was 
made eonditioiiai upon tlicn^ Ix'ing an agreiiinent in principle amongst the 
important grouj)s and minorities of India l>eforehand on the methods by 
which the future constitution should be fonnulatixl. At the first sight this 
demand looked absurd as the constitution was a thing to be evolv^ by a 
Constituent Assembly at a future date elec ttxi from amongst the members of the 
various legislatures sitting as one electoral cidlege and electing their representa- 
tives to the Constituent Assembly on the Imsis of pro|X)rtional representation. 
To ask that now the principles u|Km wliieh such a body would draft a constitu- 
tion for India at some future date should be agreed upon almost appeared 
to be like putting the cart before the horse. But the suggestion was not per- 
haps pmpi>Her<ms because all that was meant was that there should be the 
agreement suggested on c^irtain broad aspects which were not unfamiliar 
to the puhlie even in Cripps’ Proposals. It may be remembered thatCripps’ 
Propo«^ made the right of evolving a constitution by the Constttuent Asmsh- 
hly subjeet to the riipit of any province not to join the Indian Uiuoii« Se- 
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i!5ofidly it not montiofird in «o mAny wordt, thr Profiotiilt st4iti?«} 

**^whrtlwfr ihr SlAtc* Join th«* rt>n«titiitjik>n or iw>t* tmttkn rntr^mi into with 
them will hAve to Iw revised in the light of tlw* ehAnged situation/’ Thus 
the option of toiijing or stayin|r away from the Indian Unk»n was |fiven to the 
States as welL It ts these two hroad prineiples — to eall them pnWi|iles was 
almost A misnomer aiuia|MiixMly- thatweit* hekt in view byStr StalToni w ho 
meant his pmposais to la* taken rn h/oe and were again lietng vt|tmliml by 
l^ird Wavell. After this lengthy hut by no means lalnniirtHl defence of l^ml 
Wavcir* jM>sition as stattscl in his letter dateti Augtist I5tli. 1041. are are left 
no less in the lurch than we aen* by ( ripjis’ Pn^jKwials, India was to be 
(Icfienclent. I ml tans had to pcirtiei|iate in war efTort not as frev men l>ui as 
slaves. Indian frc^eckun was to l>e a thing of the future made jKmible only 
on the*bavis of prior agn^enu nt amongst the ttti{M»rtaiit grinij>s and iiiinorities. 
I^ml Linlitligow liad extemhsi racognition to the Hindu MaliHMibha in 
his statement of Hth August. 1041 , Three years tat<T, Wavell extended 

reeognition to the IVfjresstsI t Lasse's as ’another faetor, Kvery Year the 
mmoritk''s tembd to grow in entities. Tliere were, of <^»urse. the SiJths; and 
who knoas that the ( hnstians, the Jains, the Jews and tin* rarMsTs. the non^ 
Brahmins and the Maharattas. (he Jats and the Hajpiits. the Patlmnsiiiul the 
Marwaris might not la* poslutHd fn>m the X'leeroy's 't'<m]nrer's hag*? Gandhi 
all but desjMiired and exfurssed his agony : 

"It IS as elear as rryslnl that the British (tovrrninent do not pro- 
tHiPse to give up the |n»wer they iwtssf'ss over the 400 tntliton unless the 
hitler tieve!4»p strength enough to w re's! it from them. 1 shall never hwee 
ho|H‘ (hat India will di> so jnirely hy moral means/’ 

(viindln did not uiy (hut he had the ho|>f* or eontidenee in (he unfailing 
{K>teney of the moral means, lie anvway ivanteil moral strength to l>e deve* 
io[>ed t<» wrest |M»wer frfun the British. 

All the while. I^»rd Wuveirs intention seoined to Lk* tlvat the CongVfrsa 
and the League should no hmger dream or think of a Natiofutl <o>vcny|ient 
as eonternplatts! by ( ripps’ ProjKisals. Tirm s had rliungiMtL The Jfin&lise 
w hose invasKm «»f India was mute on the ranis in Mareh April. 1042 haci 
and gone hy August 1044. l>»>rd VVaveH s letter Wiistlatcsl I5ih August, tlie 
day on whieh South Fratiee was inviMbsl and hy th<* 17th August the Bill of 
( lea ranee of the last Jafuinese having l»een driven out of the Indian »oil wtm 
puldishcxi in the Indian Pr<*ss. a pkH*e of news whieh must have I>een Indore 
Ixirti Wavell on the 1 5th when Lie wr»ite his letter to (»andhi. If that l>e Vo 
the British did not stand m of India's wholeheartcxl imriieipatimi in war 
effort, nor was the I’ongress in a |>ositioii to revive ( ivil i>i%olK*dienee. To 
Wavell’s itiimL therefore, it was a morkery toltja*ak of Congress partieifUition 
ui anv war effort. The C'oiigreiis offer, of war aid he must luive thought, 
woukl l»e too little and in any emse. eariie tcH> late. Ai'ccmlingly he eofwreivt!«| 
hix letter in a new style. But if the Gongresa and the l.#rague wanted A trAllAi'* 
tional Ciovenuiient, certainly, they could liave it for the axktng of it provided 
there was a pne^r agreemefit amofigxt the' Hindus Aiid Mintlirui ami fmi^ortaiit 
parties and gn>uf>s in the eountrv ’‘in principle Ufion ilie meibods by which 
the future comGtution idtould ht formulated/* 

For imc thing we may rreall the fact that Lord Wavell ordv wanted 
an agrecmcfit Ijciwecn the two main partieii, namely, Ilindua anef Muilinm 
for the purpoae of a Katkmal Government, in hi» iO(t«h of February ITifo 
IMA, But now he hoc* farther. It ha» been eaimtried earlier. boWever^ 
that th>* agreement meant no more than the aeeeptanee m bhe erf ttie Cri|>p** 
•ehenie, tW dilferrnee between lArfi(Hl42) and note (IM4) waa that Cn|^ 
wm* then agreeaMe to the fottxiaikm of a * ** Natiomd (Itaiiciiory) Govern- 
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ment though the Congress took up the attitude of not accepting the clauses 
relating to iDominion Status and right of sjccession to Provinces and to States. 
Cripps did not break iht negotiations at any rate, upon this aspect of the 
matter. If the question of the Vicerf>y’s veto had not been raised by the 
Congress then, possibly no obstacle would have been raised by Sir Stafford 
to the formation of a National Government in 1942. But in 1944, Lord 
Wavell wanted the whole sclunnc with its preamble, its conditions and 
terms to be aeef*|>t' d. Nay more. He wanted beforehand an agreement 
of the inifH>rtant fiurti^-s on the method of evolving the constitution. That 
was the progress India made at the end of two years* struggle and suffering ! 
It was a victor’s treaty with the vanquished, a repetition of Versailles, and a 
visualization of the eoniing Vansittartisrn over Germany tliat I^>rd Wavell, 
the military Vieeroy and soldier Statesman was obviously seeking to fmjK>se 
ujKm the CoiigTt^s and India 1 

After this reply of lx»rd Wa veil’s (dated 15th Au|pist, 1944), one might 
as well enquire what His ExeellenVy had meant by asking Gandhi to submit 
to him (in his letter dated 22nd June) “ any definite and constructive policy 
you may have to propose/* Anglo-Indian dailies like the Timer of India 
none too friendly to Gandhi or the Congress considered the scheme emlK)die<l 
in Gandhi’s interview’ with Mr. Gelder of the Nms Chronirlr, such * a definite 
and constructive policy * and tlie Siatesman of Calcutta and Dt^Uii which had 
never minced its words against the Congress, urged that the interview' sought 
by Gandhi w ith Lord Wavell he eonct'ded. Ixird Wavell as well as Mr. Amery 
had thrown to the winds the proposals of Gandhi “ as unworthy of being 
regarded as even a starting point for discussions ” and what was worse there 
was an attempt to scotch the Gandhi-Jinnah* conversations by the indecent 
haHte with which the V'iccroy publisluxl his reply of August 15th to Gandhi. 
Nor was the idea of Lord Wavell {vide his sj>e<‘ch February 17th) that “ a 
small committee should sit over the preparation of the future constitution” — 
an illca 4 ref>ratcxl in his letter of 15th August, corrvet w hether from the stand- 
point of time or of purpose, supposing such a committee was to be formed, 
what should he its comi>osition in order that it might serve any useful purpose? 
When Pakistan was on the anvil with tw'o astute smitlis, hammers in hand 
working at it, when the other committees of India were being convulsed by 
this ftssiparous proposal which, once started, tended only to multiply the 
fissions and fissures ad infinitum, it w'as not an easy matter for a non-official 
committee to agree either upon composition or tenns of reference. Apart 
from this, even sup|K>sing that such a committee was formed and worked 
to a fruitful end, that end would be but temporary and liable to challenge 
if adoptc<l as the ticket later for Provincial and Central elections and then 
for the Constituent Assembly. Was it right, was it even sensible that a 
committee . should have queered the pitch for the futtare Constituent 
Assembly? No, the idea was meant to sidetrack the Congress working on 
thl^ lines of a National Government. After all Constituent Assemblies have 
** followeil national or transitional Governments and Constituent Assemblies 
dhre meant to work out solutions of intricate problems arising from conflicts 
between groups, parties and communities. To say that all such conflicts 
shoukt be composed beforehand is to ask for conclusions before deliberations 
even as the juoge of old asked for the tallest tree on which to hang a person 
before proceeded to address the jury. Supposing for a moment one 

visuaU^&s stlch a fools* errand in its invert^ coder, who should take the 
illative — ^the Congft^ ? Which had already been the butt of communal 
attacks or cMoe of the communal groiw ? At the time Lord Wavell wrote, 
Govamm<mt had already roeo^Mied the leader of the Muslim League, in 
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Mr. Jinnah* repreteniinf a ineellofi of a rrligiout an infiuitattmal 

minonty of the llartian ffroup m Dr. Anib^kar. next the Sikh $prtHip whinse 
representative Sir Jcj^nam Singh was already in the V’ieemyV Exeeutivc 
Coutieth iaier the llimiu Mabasahha whoae president Mr. Savarkar was 
talking of Hindudom. In addtticMn. there were the Staten who wt^re gi\'en an 
important plaee both in the Federation of 1935 Aet and in iheCripfwi^ 
sals of 1949 while the States' people were alt^^ther mnitled in l>oth thesie 
though they formed a fourth of Itulm's population and oceupu^a tiuni of 
India's surra. Besides these, wu ha<l the Seh<:<luledClajt?*eift dwelling in tuno 
regulation areas. If Gandhi was to ItaVe taken the initiative, the prouiwuil 
meant tliat he should tit in eonferenee with Mr. Jintmh, Dr. Amlxdkar. 
iOTorin|f the Ihesident of the* All India I>tmress<*d Class Organisation, Master 
Tara Singh. Mr. Savarkar, the \awab oi Hho{)a!. thc^ Fresidenl of the Alh 
India States' Peoples' Conferenee ^ui the PresnliHits of the Angbdndmn 
ConfereiKT (Mr. Frank Anthony ). and of the AlMndia Christian Coiifert'nee. 
There was still the Parsi Panehayut t<i raekuti. Thus w^ould the Aisenihly 
be a rongU>nimertt!e of heteroginieous grtnips who in spite of tlte reeeiil 
sennonixatnm from Ix>nJ Linlithgow. Mr, Ainery and lainl Wavell on geogra- 
phteal unity, were l>eing ene<niraged to thmk in coinpartments of religion 
and not in tenns of nationalisin. If f#onl Wavell hiwl askt'<l for some kind 
of understanding amongst the mi|M>rtanl elements of Indian (fopulatioii in 
ortier to form the transitional (iovertmient that would have l>een a dilTerent 
matter and in the aleicnee of such agreement, some kind of arbitration eoukl 
have Iwen brought into play. Hut the Vieen»y went iHdiind the tune of 
Cripps and deinandetl unity, the al^seace of which it was that hfwi led to the 
Crip|>s' Mission little reahxing ^hat geographical unity iinplitHi and included 
fiat tonal unity. 

Ix‘t us at this*stage review once again what l.ior\l VVavrIJ wroi<; to 
l«afHlhi. In his letter datesi 97th July, I.ior«l Wavell stated tlmt His Muiesty'ff 
Government had atlAched certain eoiulitioiis to the selieiiie etnliudi<^^ hi 
Cripps* Pnijaisals whose object was to safcgiuird the interests of thr racial 
and religious minorities, lic'presse^l Classes und the Indian .Station, Only 
on the ruUilment of those eonditions. abided the V'iivroy. the Hrtiish Govern* 
incut agresd to invite Indian leaders to take part in an Interim (iovcnuneiit 
whieh woukl ojierate under the existing eonstiiution. Then Mis KxceUeiicy 
priictxdeil to deal with the imbvisibihty of resfioiisibility for Civil arpl 
Military functions of (»ov'rniment. It would lie profitable to eoinpare this 
statement withCripps* inter|>rrtatiofi of the Draft lieelaration in ilw courae of 
a brr>a(icast talk on the 30tii March, 11142. Sir StafTord sau! : 

** In the past we have waitetl for the difTerent Indtan rornrniinitici 
to come to a csuiuiion decision as to bow a new r<fn ditiitiou for a seIG 
g»>veriiing India slmukl Ik* framed and iKpcausc tlirr*' h licrfi no agfiM?- 
merit among the Indian leailem, the Hritish Govrninient have Ijctm 
accused by some of using the fatri to delay the granting of frr*edom to 
Imlia. . . . VVe are now giving the lead that luis lasrcn ask«*d for...,,/* 

But what dkl Lord Wavell do two yearn and a half later t He rrveHc^l 
to the fioUcy abandoned by the Britinh Ckivcmmenl in aeiMling Uie Cripps' 
Mmion and Hb Majesty'* Government must be a party to such a reiigllofiaiy^ 
plan* Sir Stafford a* %ny rate had not clung to such an al^surd frrofkiiition 
as now fanned the sheet anchor of Lord Wavell. Surer measures could dot 
have been eonecived Co ridmile India*# claim to Swaraj arui eniure certain 
failure it ibt Indian kadets walked into the imMhe so set up tn the name of 
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weU*meaxting advkc ** to hasten the fax off Divine Event of Indiim 
Indet^ndence. It will be tcadily seen that the demand of prior uni^ in 

i >ris}eiple *‘00 the method by which the future constitution should be 
otmea,” was apart from its fore-aft character, opposed to the Britisher’s 
favoturite argument that fellowship in work as in a transitory government* 
canriid on with a common purpose by the representatives of the different 
eommunities would generate and help to promote that harmony and g<^ 
understanding which age*s of argumentation might never succeed in creating 
or fosicrinff. The enormity, therefore, of the line of thought pursued by 
Lord Wavell in his famous letter of the 22nd July became at once the subject 
of universal attack, the force of which consisted not only in showing up the 
perversity of His Excellency’s reasoning as pointed out edrlier, but in the 
contrast l>ctween the positions taken up byCripps in 1942 and Wavell in 1944. 
Tlic situation l>eeame so delicate that oflicial circles, wlmievcr the expression 
may mean, felt the necessity of explaining (away) the famous letter. Thus 
interest gathered round the question whether the Cripps’ offer was intact in 
all its comprehensiveness as stated by Lord Munster (25th July, House of 
Lords) and in all its generous amplitude was staled by Mr. Amery {28th July, 
House of Commons) or whether the Viceroy’s letter (dated August 15th) 
to Gandhi amalgamating the two stages contemplated by Cripps into one, 
held the held. Accordingly on Saturday, August 20th, there appeared an 
elaborate and lalxiured explanation from the pen of the Delhi CorresrK»ndent 
of the Times of India who Imng it on the peg of the weekly ‘Political Notes’ 
by Candidas which had just appeared in it. 

There is little doubt after all these vindications of Wavell and vitupera- 
tions against him that he w^anted to short-circuit the issue of National Govern- 
ment and pOvSS on to the formulation of a constitution. Regret has l>cea 
expressed in certain quarters that if only Cripps’ offei had fcK*en accepted, 
a National Government would actually have been opf‘rating at the time 
WaVell made his statement. Ah, hut would that he a National Government, 
— i^'^Goveriimcnt conifKiscxl doubtless of the nomine<'s of party leaders, hut in 
no way owing allegiance to any but the Viceroy ! Such appointments 
had been made in tlie past. Like Sir Samuel Hoare, they might have held 
many jKirt folios from ‘ Air Ministry * to * India,’ from ‘ Foreign Ministry’ 
to ‘tlic Admiralty’, from ‘ Home Secretary’ to * Lord IVivy Seal’, showing 
astonishing capacity to endure the arrow's of outrageous fortune of a 
political battle.” But they could have like the Ablx‘ Sieves who was asked 
what he had done in the Great French Bevolution, only faithfully replied 
** I kept alive.” C’ould these fourt<‘cn members of the Vi(!eroy’s Executive 
Council have ever formed a ” National Government” worth the name ? 
No, let not India cry for the fleshpots of Eg>'pt. The land of Canaan dowdiig 
with milk and honey was still afar. The way lay through wilderness but the 
leadership was unfailing. Faith brought Mannah from the Heavens. Faith 
hi prayers drew water from the rock at the touch of Aaron’s rod. There was 
the ’ pillar of cloud * by day and the ‘ pillar of light ’ by night. The 
iri^veiers had no future, nor was the future for those who would not endure 
tfoxtou of struggle and the suffering of effort. 

Wavells come and go but India remains for ever. Empires emne and 
go but Indian nationalism remains for ever. And to the man of vision as 
to the illlui of faith, a radiant future lit with freedom emblazdhed on the skies 
was but the one guide, the one monitor and mentcu*, the one destiny that 
should liend all energies to the only task before the country — the task of 
emaneipation fttun the iron grip of the foreigner. 
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TWO EPISODES 

(a) GaailM«Jliiiiali commitaian tlirauAh C. R. 

Gandhi who had begun to deal with Lord Wavell, noon after hk 
did not plan to throw Jimmh into the shade and strike up an agrt^nnent with 
the BtiimktT. TTuit was rrpujpant alike to the Congress and to tmndhi. 
The latter's great purpose in life was to earry the whole ei>untrA^ forwanL 
and develop momentum in the nation by deve!4>ping frhMrity no lesWthan h\ 
mobilising moat. To lea\e out a recognisc*<l organisation and pUy for an 
advanee in etdlusion with the foreigner wa#neit her wi^te nor fair. Awarding!) 
even wdiile he was in his gn'ut fast in the Aga Khan Palaee in February 
he was evolving a fonimla t>f agnn'ment to the prineij>le of self de lemm inti vne 
That plan was uiidergt»ing ineuhation for a year and t^o months under tlie 
wings of C. R. until one day in Afiril jUli, on the Hih. hr burst the shell and 
produced the ehieken Ix-fore Mr. Jinnah a ho. however, did not approve of jt. 
though as Mr. Jinnuh cxplainrd later, his iKnition was that he neither n[>i>rt>v 
e«l nor rrjeettai it. C. R. follt»w<'tl up his outhnes of the projxmil by a fetter 
on the 17th April asking for rewnsuleration. AH tins wan tiefon* (fiitidhi's 
releaM" (on May <Mh). After the release he bdlowt'tl up Ills eiideavuurs of 
April by a telegram on tlie HOth t*f June re<'alhng the event s of April and 
assoeiating once ag#in tlie nnne i»f (>;indh} with the j»ro|M»sidH. 

C . R. went to I'lUichgani at an apjiis^priale mornenl and {mrst^ed tt le 
grapliieiiliy fnan Panchguni his eorrrs|MUHlenee with Mr. Jinnah with the 
full of (hindhi. The clue to these negotiations w.as furnished Vo the 

following statement made V>v Raja MaWeshwar IVayal Seth who was tlu Scere 
tary f>f the Hindu Mahasablia ip I'tpi, 

Raja Maheshwar Dayal S< fh of Kotra. ex (ieneral Seerelary. All Iialia 
Hindu Mahashha issued the following stateiinnl to tJic press: 

“ The pro|Meials made by Mr, i\ Rajago|>4Alaehiin for etunniunal 
menl with the approval of Mahatma Uandhi an^ none others than thtise 
which Mr. Jinnah himself had proposed and are in aeef»rdanee with Vhe 
famous Pakistari Resolution of the Lahore^ Muslnn lasagne w^ssitui of lUiO, 

I may take the publie into eeudidenee and state (hiit the Working ( ono 
rnittee of the All-India Httulu Mahasaldiu in August lt»42*apjxuMle<l a sjinual 
committed' to negotiate with the leaders of the |irffieipa} junitieal j>arties and 
to inobilixi* public («pinton in supjxirt of the naitorial demand. 1 waji then 
the (iericral S<H*retary of the Hindu Mahasabha iind on Ix'hali of this H|HM'ta) 
e<>mmitlee carried on negotiation?* wuth Mr. Jinnah and threiugh the help 
of a common friend who holds a very iriijwirlant posili<An in the MuiAiim 
L<!ague the following term?* were ofTered for comprmnise with the Munlini 
I.^eague : — - 

'The leader of the Muslim League endiirsAeti the national d«nnii.iHl for 
freedom as adumbrated in tlie re^duthm of August 3tb of the Work- 

ingCominittee^of the .AlbImJia Hindu .Mahasabha and expressers the Leaguahi 
readiness to join otlier fiartieii to figlit for and win freedom immcdtiitety* 
provided a settlement k reached with Hie Muslim Leagm* guaianU-^ ing^^rUiu 
oioad prineiplaft. In the event of such a settlement being reached tlie Hudhu 
Leagitewill co-operate tn the fonmittioii of rn>vincial<'orfifMj#itiKioveniiiiefit. 

The fafoad principkni to be agreed to arc, that after ilie war: - 

^A) A commia«^km shall be appomted to mark out contiguous arms 
in the north-wcai and lairt-eaat of Inata where the Muilint prnmlatioti is it| a 
majfority. (B) In these two amui there shall be a utiiverw pkbis^te and 
if the majority of the population vole in favour of a iieimraieSciveriHgn State 
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luch a state sltall be formed. (C) In the event ot separation the Muslims shall 
not demand any safeguard for Muslim minority in Hindustan. It will be open 
to two Indias to arrange on a reciprocal basis safeguards for religious 
minorities in tbe respective sUtes. (D) There shall be no corridor between 
the two Muslim areas in the north-west and north-east of India but the two 
areas shall constitute one Sovereign State. (K) Indian static shall be left 
out of €*onsideration. (F) A governmental maehiiiary shall be provided 
for giving due facilities for transfer of fxipuiation absolutely on a voluntary 
basts.* 

So it will be seen tliat there *is practically no eluinge in the proposals 
made by Hajaji. 

Of coimWt neither I nor the Hindu Mahasabha could accept these proj>o- 
sals as wer cannot [K/,4sibJy Ixany [mrty to any [>ro|>4>sal for the vivisection of 
the country in any shajx* or furtn bist at the Confertuiee held by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni at his place at Allalialaid in l)e<xnilx*r 1942 wliich was attend- 
ed among others by Mr. ItajtigopuLfiehari, I simply read out th^ t<*nns 
offere<l ofi behalf of the Muslim I^eague fcir settlement and I gave a copy of it 
to Mr. Hajag<ipalaehari as well who showed it to Muhatinaji during his 21 
days* fast in March 194^1 and got his approval to the j)rojH>sals. Hajaji 
eaUenl me to Delhi on March 20, l9*iJl, and I again got in touch with Mr. 
Jinnaii through another <*ommoii friend holding an eqindly imj>ortant |H>si- 
tion in the Muslim Ix*aguc but, to my great surprise, .Mr. Jinnah wiis uii willing 
to accept the terms for compromise which he himself had ofTcnxi in Sepiciiiber 
1942. It lias been very clear to me since then that .Mr. Jinnah docs not 
waul a settlement at all. I must hot Iw understiKxl to say that I ever 
supiHirtcHl these pro[Kmals. I do not at irll approve of the idea of the 
vivis<H*tion of the country. I mention the alnive facets to emphasise tluit the 
stand taken by the Hindu .Mahasablui that no efTorts should lx* made to 
apjxase Mr. Jinnah is absolutely correct,** 

t 

/ From the statement it would ap|M"ar that ('. R. had a copy of the proposals 
with him when he saw (lundhi so early as in February-Mareh MtW. He used 
them as a trump curd and got a trick fnun (hiodhi when the latter consentiKl 
to them. Ciaiulhi’j consent was now the trump card with him and he was 
waiting for an opptirlunity to play it in his long range game of {xilitieal 
bridge. He had his chance in April 1944 — a full year and 2 months after 
he got jmssessiun of it. The scene was in Delhi. The time was the budget 
session. The players were the leaders of parties in the Central Assembly, 
A happy combination of fKilieies amongst tlie several iiarties enabled the 
Assembly to tlurow out the Budgtd. Government Benches sought to make 
light of a popular victory and Sir Jeremy Ilaisman challenged the parties to 
produce a better unity in the constructive field of politics, not merely in 
the destructive domain of the Budget. Tlie Deputy Leader of the Congress 
Party — Quium picked up the gauntlet and declarcil that the Congress and 
the League would unite much earlier than Raisman expected. Hare was 
the opportunity, Bhulabhai was there. So was Sarojini Devi. And C. R. was 
there too. The hearts were ready to unite. The hands were outstretched 
ftwr a hand-shake. But the heads must yet evolve a formula on which to 
combine. What better opportunity could offer itself than this and what 
(letter material could have been presented as the cementing material tiian 
the foriftula that had been lying unused in the pocket of C. R. lor over a year? 
And the wtxaiti produced it before the bewildered spectators much as a 
magician produces a serpent out of a stick. So on April C. R. made his 
constnietive proposals to Mr. Jinnah. 
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Appwmtly they dkt not oomiiietid lliemtelvet to Mr. Jintinh. So h« 
Meft bcMiie mad foilown up his prcuposak. He wmited long nml putiently 
mMoei 17th April to 29th of June, itien he folkiwt(?d it up by a telegram. 
From the eorrespondenee* it is ob^^ious that while C.R, ntight be thinkiim 
that he had placed Ilk trump card eflTreti^ely, Mr. Jtatmh wan eertaiu fliat 
he aeored a laeueaJ advaitta^* in that for the first time he had in hk haiidn 
a positive offer-set with the seal of GatuUii and efimimting fimni hb IrunttHi 
lieutenant. Mr. Jinnah who liatl not agreetl to the pro|KiM^ajn wheis preiu^iitetl 
in Delhi nmnaged to wriggle out of that jamtkiii into a rnorr Imppv one of 
neitlker aeeeptanee nor rejeetioti —a foamubi fatnihar io t'oiigirns ears atui 
Congress eyes ami Congress hands in relation to the otiriiiiitmal deekioii 
of the British Ckn erniiient of the year 19.Ti. 

Ot^e niay lie intriguiHl to kiH»w ahy C, It. having i'tiniinitt«Hl the inktakr 
of presenting his profK>?iaU in Dtdht on April Hth. fiillowetl them up 

by the ielegranis from Panelignni. *l'he explanation is tdivious. He iimst 
luive tohi itandhi what hr had done and (iandhi like the ^hrewtl man that 
he i«#^ must Imve wisImhI to JO'e the <a>fie^itsioii of a prsuN^s tuuv liegtin. 
Aeeonliiigly after the trlrgra[diH' i^orresiHUidemv, the ottVr was inddishral 
ami it is as folUiws ; 

The hdlow ing is the sehefne. Basis for terms of M'ttlf‘»Hent lad wren the 
Indian National ('ongrt'ss and the AIMndia MusUm I.^*agtie, to whieh 
Mr. (famthi and Mr. Jmnah agree and whieh they will rndea\i»ur rr^Hadivrly 
to get the Congress and the l^^’ague to a|>prove. 

1. Subje<d lo the terms set out ladow as reganls the <^»nHtttut»oii for a 
free India, the Muslim Ix'iigur endorses the Indian dematiil for inilepeiulenee 
and will cti-fijH'rate with theCongn^ss in the formation of a Provisional Interim 
Irovernment for the transitional m*rwHl. 

2. After the Wniiinaiion oi the war a ei»mmission shall Iw' ap|M*inted 
for dernareating contiguous distriets in the muth-west and east of India 
wherein the Muslim fMipuiation is in absolute majority. In Ihe artms |hiis 
demarcated, a plrhiseite of all the inhabitants, held on t)ie basis of lulult 
franchise or other pnietieable franchise, shall ultimately ilreide tlie issue of 
M‘[mration from llmdustan. If the majority tle<*tdes in fnvtmr of the fiiritm- 
lion of a Sovereign State separate from iliiKltistan. sm^h a ih < ision shall l>e 
given effesd to, without prejudice to the right of the districts on the lamlcr to 
choose to join either state. 

8. It will l>e of>eii to all |>ariie!i to advocate their jKUiits of view iH-fore 
the plebkeite k liekl. 

4 . In the event of separation, a mutual agrr^^rnent shall lie enierc^l 
for rnttgUAvding defence, cornnieree and cornmuriieations and other eicsential 
purpo«eii. 

5. Any transfer of population sliall only V>e on an atisolutely volufitary 
tayik. 

6. Theac term* ^hmll be btfiding only in eaxe of transfer by Britain 
of full power and renponatbility for tlie govemaiiee of India. 

There k one aspect of the terms and propemak offered liv C.U. and Gaiulhi 
whiclt deserves and demands careful exaniination. The ver>' first condition 
urges that ** the Muidim I.^aguc endorses the Indian demand for Imlefien- 
denee and will eo^ipenite wi A the Congress in the formation of a prov kiotial 
Iffteriin Government for the timnsstioiml period. 

Then again Cla^?^ 6 lays down that “these terms shall be binding only 
m caac of transfer by Briiam of full power and rcspoitstbihtv for the go^er- 

of India, in other words, in ease of full esiabtktunent of Indian 

Indepeodence/* Thus the idea of Independefsee k bmight out eapressly 
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at tlie beginning as well as at the end of the prmosals. It behoves us there* 
fore to understand what this term “ Indepwidfence” was meant to signify. 
A statement made by Gandhi later, though in another connection, woii^ be 
helpful in this direction. When explaining whether the advocacy of his 
propcmk did not run counter to his earlier statements against partition 
ana vivisection of India, he explained tliat In the fin>t place his proposals 
should be examined on their merits apart from his own inconsistencies and 
in the $ee#nd, his profK>sals were not inconsistent with what he had said. 
He then distinguished between the division of India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan and the vivisiHrtioa of* India by a i>ermaiient dismemberment 
of the States from the Indian Union — as was jK>ssibl€ under Cripps’ proposals. 
In other words, he stated that an Independent India could not be an Indian 
Union divested of the Indian States. It was therefore well that Gandhi hod 
made clear his nieaning of IndejKTident India betimes — i.e. well in time before 
the Gandhi Jinnah meeting so that he blight not be accused of any arrirre 
pense in his negotiations. Mr. Jinnah. did not speak — but the rest of the 
world from New York to I>ondon and I-^mdon to Lahore spoke. 

A relative study of the different resolutions passed on the subject of 
Pakistan is facilitated by a look at them as given Ixdow : — 

“ Resolved that no constitutional plan would l>e workable in 

thri country or acceptable to the Muslims, unless it is designed on the 
following basic principles, viz. that geographically contiguous units are 
dtmarcaUd into regions which should be so consiituU d, with such U*rriiorial 
readjustvients as viuy be necessary, that the areas in which the 3/i4^hVw^ 
are numerically in a majority as in the North-Western and Eastern Zones 
of India, shotUd l>e grouped to coustilule Independent States'^ in which 
the Constituent Units shall be autonomous and soiereign.'" 

— Muslim Ijeague Resolution passtiJ at Lahore (June 1010). 


“ The Congress has Ixini wn^ilded to Indian freedom and unity and 
any break in that unity. espc<ually in the modern world when people's 
minds inevitably think, in terms of ever larger ft^derations, would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. 
Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compelling the people 
* in any territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against their declared 
and established wilL.,......Each terriiorial unit should have the /idlest 

possible autonomy tcithin the Union ” 

— Congress Working Committee Resolution passed at Delhi (April, 1942). 

“ After the termination of the war a commission shall be appointed 
for demarcating contiguous districts in the norih-tcesl and east of India^ 
wherein the Muslim populatiofi is in absolute majority. In the areas thus 
demarcated, a plebiscite of all Uie inhabitants held on the basis of adult 
sufIVage or other practicable franchise shall ultimately decide the issue 
of separation from Hindustan. If the majority decide tn favowr of forming 
a SofVereigH State separate from Ilindustan^ such decision shatl be given 
effect tOt without prejudice to the right at distiiets on the biwrdcr to choose 
to j<Bn either state.” 

— ^Rajajik ft»miula» cndoised by Gandhi ji which was forwarded to 

Mr. Jinnah. 
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III AprU wbca Sir SuiTord Cripps wm mi I>elhi and tli« Congnm 
Wnrktnf Committee was canytng on negotiations with him, it fmmd a re* 
aolulioii» which contains the following passage : ‘ NevertJielcss tlie C<mimiitcc 
cannot think in terms of compelling the |)e<>ple in any territorial unit to 
remain in an Indian Union against their dt^lared and eslahhshed will.' 

It is evident that this pafShge coneedes the division <»f India into more 
than one poUtkal State and gives the g^>-by to the unity and inlrgrity of 
India. The temptation of the (.>ipps Fumiula was so great that tha^' UoHight 
it necessary* to take the cue from Itw* Cripfis dindamtion ami fall in line with it. 
Soon after the Cripps' were rejealed by the Congn^ss as a 'iKxst-datetl 

cheque on a crashing bank.* 

After the rejection of the Cripps’ I*rt>fKw«ils. the AIMmiia Congress Com 
mittee |net at Allahabad on May 51, ami [lasstNl a reMdution in the 

following terms : * 

' The A J.C.C. is of the opinion that any pro{msal to disintegrate India by 
piving liljcrty to any coinjKmenl State or te rritorial unit s<^edc ftt>m the 
liHiian Union or Fi^tiemtion will l>e highly detrimental to tlie ImsI interests 
of the pe<>pie of diVtcu ni Stales and prt>vinc< s and the ixnintry as a whole, 
and the Congnm therefore cannot agrvx to any such projHmals.*’ 

Post Crlpps 

The I^cAguc Working (‘omiiiitU?r in its resolution on the Cripps' tVo|K»maU 
tleinandeil a plebiscite of the Muslim population only. I^iite in August IIH51, 
the League odered to ojK^ruie with any party on a hxding (»f equality for 
the setting up of Prtn'isional Ciovernnient <»n the biiHisi of an uiiequivoi’al 
declaration guarantiHung to the Muslims the right tif self detenuinat ion 
and pledging itself to abide by the verdict of the fdebiseite of Muslims and 
to give cfTeet to tlic*Ptikistan scheme. 

Crippa* Offer. 

“ (e) His Majesty s (hivernment undertake to aeeefd and imple- 
ment forthwith the constitution so framed subject only t«» (<) the right 
of any pn>vmcc of ilritish India that is not prepur^nl to accept tW 
new constitution to retain its present Constitutional posilum, provision 
Ijcing made fur its subsi^cjucnt accession if it ho decides . 

With such non acceding prf>vinrtrs, should they m desire, llts Majestyjs 
Government will l>c prcimresl to agree upon a new* constitution giviiig 
them the same full status as the Imluiri Union and arrived at by a pro* 
cedurc analogf>us tc> tlmt here laid down.*’ 

Gandhi and Jinnah met for about ten days in 5H*plefnl>cf. According 
to Gandhi the proposals meant a c^jmmon centre virtually <*<inccrtM*<l with 
Defen^, Commerce, Communications etc. This did not commend iiiw^lf to 
Mr, Jinnah who imisted but vainly upon Gandhi agreeing to the two-nation 
theory, and partition without plebiscite amonpt the whole (Kipulation. 
The meeting ended without result!. 

(b) The PhiUpa* Epiaoda 

If all gTMt epics abound in striking episodes which arc no km interesting 
and instructive than the epiei theimelves, the ef»tc of India’s struggle for 
freedom had its thriM and mspiratkin in, amongst others, wliat might com- 
pendioiiity be termed as the Ptiilips’ eptim^ of the years 1043*41, 
Mr. Philipa was the petsondi representative of Presidetii Ilooaevelt ih India. 
He was a man cS tried abilities mod varied experience and it was stated that 
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he hadi Churchiirn full authority to go where he pleased and interview whom 
he desired to meet. Philips studied the Indian political situation with eaie 
and concern and sought the permission of the authorities for seeing Chuidhi 
and the Working Committe<‘ in February 19i8. Oandhi's fast came as a 
handy excuse for refusing this first request and the second which was made in 
Aprih 1948 was politely declined after a personal interview to which the 
Viceroy invited him at Dchra Dun. It was said at the time that Philips 
bacia scheme of }K>iitical settlement to which he wished to obtain Gandhi's 
assent before He could press for its acceptance by the British through the 
American IVesideiit. The reports and the letters which he wrote to the 
President in this connection were naturally devoted to a discussion of the 
military and jK>litical conditions in the countr\* — their defects and drawbacks, 
and the remedies which, in his view, would Kelp to cure and correct them. 
Philips left for America in the Spring of and thereafter although he 
was in evidence in Washington on <M‘easions and although he expre^ssed his 
hope to Ik' able to return to India, yet as events later turned out, he was 
sent to I^>ndon as adviser to (General Eisenhover, and Philips’ connection 
with India came to an abrupt end until equally abruptly he became the central 
figure of an intriguing episode which hapjKmcd in the first week of September, 
1944. 

The fact was that after Mr. Philips had lt*ft India, it so happened that 
when he reached Washington, Mr. Churchill was at the place and President 
Roosevelt arranged two interviews iK^tween his envoy and the British Premier. 
Dr. K. N. Katju fHiinted out that it was common kriowledge in informed 
circles in Delhi that Mr. Chureltill had l)een extremely rude to Mr. Philips 
at the luilf an hour’s interview which Mr. Philii>s hud witli Mr. Churchill in 
Washington on the former’s return from India. It was reported that 
Churchill w<»uld not even listen to Mr. Philips. He stamped hi.s foot up 
and down the room indignantly over and over again and is stat<‘d to have 
remarked that India was EnglaiKCs bitsiness and he would not tolerate 
American interference in any manner whatsoever,” 

The following Reuter message fn>m New York appeart*!! in the Colombo 
pajiers : 

Commentator Pearson’s syiulicate column “ Washington Merry 

Go Round ” in Monday's New York Daily Mirror declares : ** Diplomats 
are indignant over the casting of Ambassador William Philips from London 
as political adviser to General Eisenhover. Mr. Philips came home for personal 
reasons.” But the fact is that he was asked to leave London because he WTOte 
a letter to Prt^sident R(X)se\clt criticising British policy in India and re- 
commending Indian indejKmdencc. 

” The letter published in this column on July *25, caased a furore. The 
British demanded ofheial explanations. Later the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, asked for Mr. Philips’ recall. Britain also demanded 
the recall from New Delhi of General Merrell, acting as chief of the United 
States Mission in India during Mr, Phili|)s’ absence. He resigned and returns 
shortly. The British objected because Mr. Philips re})orted to his chief 
on India. London is sore over his {loint that India is of great concern to us 
on account of the Japanese war.” 

After quoting Mr, Philips as stating, ” The Indian Army is mercenary. 
It is time for the British to act. They can declare that India will achieve her 
indepeiidenee at a speciOed date after the war,” Mr. Pearson declared : 
” Mr. Eden cabled Sir Ronald Campbell, British Charged* Affairte in Washings* 
ton, stating that he and the Prime Minister Mr. Churchill, perturb^ 
knd order^ the £mba^« to approach the State Department with a formal 
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demufid for ltivrst%iition. Mr. Cordell Hull infommi the Embassy that 
Mr. Phtlij)*’ letter had leake<l out throui^h the fonner l'Udef'Seeretar\% 
Mr. Sumner Welles. Mr. Vxlen a|rain caliliHl exjtressinif iiiqiri^ie that a 
paper of the calibre of the Pcwrl publishiHl Mr. tHuhfis" letter amt 

that the Post should publish an etlitorial ci>ntradieliu|j and erittcts- 
inj» the stor\\ When Sir Ucmald cabled this to lAUidotK Mr. Men replktl 
asking the Post to eorree^t Mr. Philips* statement alantt a iner<s(marv amiv. 

** In London Mr. ('hun*hiU and Mr. Men put the heat on on the touted 
Slates Aintmssador, Mr. J(»hn M inant. and hatl that official ask Mr, Phiitfks 
if he still held the same views. Mr. Philips said he did imirt' than ever btil 
was sorry his letter was piiblishixi, adding *' I ho|>c iny other i>'|wirts. even 
strtmifer, will not leak.*' Mr. hkieii eabltnl his Kinl>assy io infonn the State 
l^epartirtent tliut ]^Ir, Philips was prrsoHo mm is^roltt ii)*lAUHlon» oliscrving : 
* India is more itn{airlant than a thoumind Philips'.’* 

The TA*si of the affair lay in the res«dution gi\en notice of and acitiiiitetl 
for eonsklenition in (he Ibmseof Hejm^seiifattves. bv l'oiigrcs>mcii, laK in IX 
Johnson, a Hepiibliean reprf\sent«tive. asking tfiat Sir Hotmld Cainpf>elX 
the Hritish Minister in Washington an<l Sir (iirja Shankar Hajfiai. Agent ‘ 
(■eneral the (iovernmrnl of Inilm in the I nitrs States, shcniUi l>c di'clare^l 
permyna mm f*rata liceiiusc of their efft^rts to *'inouid“ Anicriean public 
opinion. 

The resolution refers t<» the rc|K>rts wfiich AmlMissiulor Philips siAuniited 
on the situation in India. The resolution deelares that Mr. IHulips has toM 
President Uoosevcit that, the Ituban ivriny and fW'oplc would ru»t participate 
with any *T<»rce” in the war unless they rf'cciviHl a promise of iruicfHmdenee 
and that “ Ainhaskador Philipp has also repirtctl that India is the nn»st 
imiiortant base of Ai4<'riean oj>eratioris against Japan, that Ilritain will iilay 
only a ‘‘token*’ fiart in the war against Japan and that i! is vital that the Car 
ted Stales should have mi^re active sup|M>rt from the Indian Army find 
the Indian |>eopIc.‘* 

According to I>rew Pearson, the full text <»f the letter Andiassailor 
Phillips wrote t<i Presaient Ho<»sevelt from Irulia in the Spring of 1043 is as 
follows : ^ 

Dear Mr. President, Mr. (taiidhi lias sufa'cssfully completed hi* fast 
and the only result of it has lieen inereasing biilerness against the Hritish 
among large sections of the j»eople. The (Govern merit have handlerl the 
from the legalist ja>int of view. Mr. (»atidht is the ’'enemy** and must m»t 
lie allowed to cscafie fixmi his just punishment, and at all rosti^Ilrifish 
prestige must lie maintained. The Indians kwik at it from a differeni angle. 
Mr. (iandhi's followers rt*gar<i luin as semi divine anti worshi|i him. Miltioris 
who are not hts followers, hrok U|Km him as the foremost IiMiian of the day 
and consider that since he never had the opfKirtufiity to <lefeml liiniself, it is a 
case of the |K*rsccution of an oUl man wh<i has sufferiHj tniieh for the cause 
which every Indian lias at heart freeiloni for India. S<i it is presumable 
that Mr. Gandhi <^>mai out fnrm tliis struggle with an enhanced reputatkin 
as a moral force. 

Tlie general siluatkiri, as I sec it to-day, is as follows ; Frrmi the British 
point of view, their position is not unreasonable. They have l>crn in India 
for 150 years and cxwpt for the Mutiny in IM7, generally sjieaking. tniernai 
peace has been rnain*j«ined. They have acquired vast xestcil interests in 
the eountry and fear that their withdrawal from India would ieopandiae 
tlioae inieraitc. Great dtiea like Bomba>% Cakrutt# .and Madraa have been 
built up largely ihrotiii^ their initiattve. They have guaranteed the 
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©f the Princes who control territorially about one-third of the country and 
one- fourth of the population. They realise that new forces are gathering 
throughout the world which affect their hold over India and they have there- 
fore gone out of their way, m they believe, to offer freedom to India as soon as 
there arc signs that the Indians themselves can form a secure Government. 
This the Indian lea<ler» have been unable to do and the British feel that 
they ha^e done all they can in the circumstances. Behind the door is 
Mr, Churchill who gives the impression that personally he would prefer not to 
transfer any power to an Indian (^vernment either before or alter the war, 
and that t ie »taius quo should l>c maintained. 

Indians, on the other hand, are caught up in the new idea which is 
sweeping the world, of fret^dom for oppressed peoples. The Atlantic Charter 
has given the movement great irrifK^us. Your speeches have given encourage- 
ment. British Declarations that freetlom would be granted to India after 
the war, have brought the picture of Indian Independence as never before 
into the thoughts of the entire Indian intelligentsia. Unfortunately, as 
the time approaches for ending the w^ar, the struggle for jK>liticAl prestige and 
power l)etwc<!n parties has increase<l, and this has made it more difTicult than 
ever for the leaders willing to reach a compromise agreement. Furthermore, 
Mr. Gandhi and all the Congress leaders, not to mention fifty or sixty 
thousand Congress supporters, are in jail, and as the Congress is the stronj^st 
political party, there is no one available to speak for it. There thus is a 
complete dcadIcK'k ; I should imagine that the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill 
arc well satisfied to let the deadlock remain as long as possible. That 
at least is the general impression in most Indian circles. 

Tlie problem therefore is, can anything be done to break this deadlock 
through our help ? It seems to me, all we can do is to try and induce Indian 
political leaders to meet together and discuss the form of government which 
they regard as applicable to India, and thus show the world they have suffi- 
cient intelligence to tackle the problem. VVe must not assume that they will 
adopt American or British systems. In view of the importance of guarantee- 
ing protection to minorities, our majority form of government may not be 
applicable and a coalition may prove to be the one and only practical way of 
guarantetung internal harmony. We cannot suppose that the British Govern- 
ment can or will transfer power to India by a scratch of the pen at the 
conclusion of the Peace Conference, unless there is an Indian Government 
fit to receive it. The question remains, therefore, how to induce leaders to 
begin now to prepare for their future responsibilities. There is, perhaps, a 
way out of the deadlock, wlvich I suggest to you, not because I am sure of jts 
success but because I think it worthy of your consideration. With the appro- 
val and blessing of the British Government, an invitation could be addressed 
to the leaders of all Indian political groups on behalf of the President of the 
United States to meet together to discuss plans for the future. The Assembly 
could be presided over by an American who could exercise influence in har- 
moniainfl the endless divisions of caste, religion, race and political views. 
The conference might well be held under the patronage of the King-Empcror» 
the President of the United States, the Prt^udent of the Soviet Union and 
Marshal Chang Kai-Shek, in order to bring pressure to bear on the Indian 
politkians. Upon the issue of invitations tl^ King-Emperor couki give a 
fresh assurance of the intention of the British Government to transfer power 
India on a certain date as well as his desire to grant a provisional set-up 
for the duration. The conference could be held in any cil^ in India except 
Bclhi. 
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Amrriemn Qiairmimship would haw the ad vantaife not only of expreiwiing 
the inteiest of Ameriea in tlie futuie IiHlependente of Imlia hut woukl abo 
be a ffuamntec to Indians of the British offer of Imlenendenee* This is an 
important point because* as 1 have already said in prt'vwnis let tens* British 
promises in this refjanl are no lon^t l>elieved. If either of the prineij^l 
parties refustxl to attend the eonferemx'* it woukl be a mitice to tfie worUl 
that India is not ready for srlf'jjovemment and I cUniht wliether^ p^>litiea) 
leader would put htinsidf in sueh a fiosition. Mr* C'him liiH and Mr. Anierv 
may l>e ol>slaek^* for notwitlntandiitg i^tatrinents to the tHmtraxy* Imlm L 
ffovemed fnnn I^iulon down to the smallest ilrtails. Shoukl you a|>|m>ve 
of the ifeneral idea and <*an‘ to e«msiilt Mr. C'hurehilh he iiujjht rt'ply that siner 
the Con^sTCss leaders art' in jail, a meet ini? sueh as is ('ontemplatcHi is itUfM^ssible. 
The answer iMmld l*e that eertain of tlie leaiiers, notaltly Mr, C»atidhi» mi|fht 
l>e freetl uneiuulitionally in order to attenil the ei>nfen luv. The llntish ma\' 
even Ih' searehinj* for a ^kmI exeiiM' to rt'hase Mr, (iaiMlhi,b*r the stru^gie 
lietween him and tfie Vieenty is over with honours for InUh the Vic’croy han 
maintained hts prestijije and Mr. (»and)u has earriesi out his pnidest a^pituiti 
the Government hts successful fust an<l has come luaek inlti the 

limeii^ht. 

There is inUhinj; new in iny sufo^estion. except the melhiKl of npprciaeh 
to the prt>hlem. Tht' Hntish have already annomu'i'd their w iliiii||'iiefui 
to pftTfint freetlom to India after the war if hwiians have ajjrtsal thethstdveft as 
to its f<inn. Indians say they eatinot ajijne Ineause tle v linve no esm- 

futenee in British promises. The yri»p<ksed plan. |M rha|». fino ules the 
guarantee rcipiired hy th<* Indians, and is m line with liritnurs declared 
intentions. Possibly, this is if way out of the ifnvmtftr which, if allowed to 
continue, may af!Vc4 our condui t of the war in (his part of the world and 
our future relations with the eolourtal riiees. It may not Ih* successful, hut at 
least America will have taken a stf p m furt luring the uleals of the Athjntic 
Charter. 

1 offer the suggestion now in onler that it mav have your I'onsaleraf ion 
Infore I return to Wasfonglmi hv the end of April i»r early m May when I 
Villi lx* able to give )ou at hrst hand, further iniormation on the mihjiad. 

VoiifH Sincerely, 

(Sd.) WILLIAM PHILIPS. 

Senator Cliandler who w^is ex Govcnior of Kentucky and one of the five 
scaatoHi that toured India in the year 1941*42 dernandetl hy » reiwilution that 
the Prej>ident should publish Mr. Philips' i^ccsind re|Kirl which was Ixlicved 
to I>c even stronger than the first. His denunciation of British lm)xrialum, 
it was said, sh<x>k the continent from f'ud to end. 

Senator (.‘handUT, referring to the Hritbh denial .that Mr, WilMarn 
Philips’ recall was rcqu^*sted hy the British Ciovernment, iiMule puhite ^ 
a telegram, which, he sakl. Iiari Ixcn sent to liOndon by Sir Okf Caroc. ' 
Secretary to the External Affairs Dcfiartnient of the (iovemment of India, 
in which he mid that India couM not again receive Mr. I^hilipi, 

The telegram mid in part : 

“ \Vc feci stfonglv that the British Kmbamy shoukl I>c supported in 
earrjdng thk matter luTtber with the State Department, We are doing 
our Wt to present the entry of new»f)aprr!i or Ictieni carrying tlie text 
of Mr. Fcarwmk article. We understand that the deMigmUm of 
Mr. Philips fe xtiD the PrexidenC* personal representative to Indiiu 
Whether enr not he k connected in anjr ivay mth t»e kakage of Uie vtewa 
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h« hiMT niMied, it wouki make it ioifiaissible for us to do other than r^ard 
, him an j>ermnm nan grata and wit cojhld not receive him. His views are 
not what wc arc entitled to expect fn>m a professedly friendly envoy, 
llie Viceroy has seen this telegram.” 

Senator Chandler said in an interview that he was in possession of a 
eonfidetJtial letter written by Mr. Philips to I^residcnt Kooscvcit under date 
May 14, K)48, w'hieh could not be made public this time, but if oeea&iati 
developed, he would read it in the open Senate. 

A Bifftish Eml>as«y s[H>kesrfUiii, asked to comment, reiterated Lord 
Halifax’s statcirient that His Majesty’s (kivernment liavc never represented 
to the Unib'd States that Mr. Philips was persona non grata, 

Reganling refusa! of permission to Philips to see Gandhi, New SUJestnan 
and Nation wrote (May, a, 1043) : 

Of n eent events however the most irnjK)rtant may well be the 
refusal of the Viceroy to allow Mr. Philips, the American envoy, to visit 
Mr. (tandhi in prison. His eomiiiunication of this rebuff tb American 
and IncUan jiressinen means, we take it, that he felt a disappointment, 
if not a resentment whieh his Government may shan*. It was an act 
of folly to deprive him of a chance that might have o}>encd the door to 
reconciliation. It was even more unfortunate to risk the spread among 
Arnerieans of the ladief that reconciliation is not what we desire in 
India.” 

Much was made of Philips’ reference to the Indian army as n»creenary, 
to the British share in the South East Asia Comrnarul’s war efTorts as but a 
token share, and to the quotation of (General Stillwell relating to the |MK)r 
morale of Indian otlieers. Whether these oHieers wer^ Indian or British, 
is not elear and military exfx’rt authorities themsedves elainied a certain 
margin in the standards of judgment, recruited anew and working in an area 
from whieh (he British themselves IkuI fletl two years previously. With 
regard to the Indian army ladng mereenary, it may lx* remembered that 
even during Cripps’ Mission, when the question of the transfer of Defence 
arose, it was oj>enly wtated that tliere was no such thing as an Indian army 
but only Army in India, that this army was primarily British to which the 
Indian (r<M>ps were ancillary. What eouki such an army be? S<une time 
previously, (iatidhi had called the Indian army first mercenary. The late 
Sfr SHcandar protested against the term “mercimary” whilSh means “a 
hired soldier,” Then Gandhi sjK)kc of the Indian tnmps as “professionals.” 
Whicliever expression l>o ustxl, the fact remains that the Indian troo[>s could 
not Ik‘ a patriotic army bi^causc there was not even an Indian army. A loud 
pmtestalion by the British was heard on all sides that India produced two 
million volunii'cr soldiers. So it did. The fact of their being volunteers and 
not eonscrijits made their jK»ition worse for they volunteer^ to be profes- 
sionals to fight a cause which was not India’s, in a war in whieh India’s partici* 
patlon was foretnl. In this connection, the reader’s attention may be drawn 
to a statement matle by Republican reprc^ntativeXalvin D. Johnson to 
Router, to a letter from a British M. P. RcginaM Purbrick, published in the 
New Yark Times, in which he says : ^ ' 

^‘Stillwell is quoted by Mr. Philips in hb official report to the 
President, U,S.Am. at saying T^encral Stiilweii expressed nb concern 
over situation of tl^ meremary Indian Army and in particular in 
it^iard to the poor marak of the Indian officers’ (Italics ours^ It will be 
thm seen t^t wth the contentious expressions are StiUweU's not niiUps*/’ 
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A armv — mp^ri fmm tlie tlirtioimrv mcmmig of the temt. 

wa« defmed bvFieid Marshall Sir Pliiliptiatrr Loni) CltetwcHnl -ex-Coiiimati' 
dcr-in-Chief oJf India as ** a hired arme from afiolher cimntry wliich 
to a country which docs not lsciori|if to itJwdf/* 

Some described the Philips' eptsi>de as a stonn in a tea-mn. Others 
viewed it as a ' lea-pot ' tliat developetl into a stonn. Whieliever view 
rci%fat be earTcct>the fact remained that the thousand endeavours emlmrketl 
umn by the British Government to carr>' on |>rt>pa^tKia m Amerira a^ain?%t 
iBe Indian National ConuTess were undone by this one episode. 

On Thursday, the 5ih Oi'tobcr, 1044^ Mr. Atnery in answvriujf a mimb^'r 
of questions in the ('ommons statetl tliat he saw no reason to release the 
members of Uie Working Committee. Strangtdy enough, even as he was 
giving ilu'se answers to a wonderstnick House, the Siiwrintendent of the 
Fort (Ahmetinagar Detention Camp) <^>mrnumeat<s| to l>r, Syetl Mahmud, 
a member of the Working ('<mimittK\ liovernment s ortlers releasing him 
unconditionally. It was not a release' on nnniieal gntunds in which ease, 
Mr. Anvers* might have Iveon jiresiimed to fie in ignomner* of the event, It 
was a plaiiC unvarnisluHl. umxmdit lotml relriwi<*. Dr. Mahmud's sudden 
and uncxiveettsl release gave rise to iimeh sjX'eulatKvn but it was all set at 
rest by tne publieatum c»f hts letter to the Vicvroy datetl 7th SrptemlsK*r 
without the knowltnlge of his I'oUragvies which left (iovenunent no alternative 
as (•aridht jKvinted out. hut to release him Iveeause he fulfiUeil the two 
tions laid clown lu the Vic'eroy’s spet'ch, namely* disscHuation from the 
August Hesolution and *' withdrawal of non-c'o-ojveration and even of oh- 
struetion '' in relation to war effort. Ijvdeed Dr. Syed Mahmial wrent Iveyoivd 
these and proelaimed how* he had all along sUmkI for untHinditional and 
exemplary is>-operation. Ih*. Mahmud’s letter makim siul reading and wdien 
(irandhi trieil to c*onf4»nc his act, it was evident that he was not jHwted with 
all the facets that lay Indiirid the evcuit. • 

Legislature (November 1944) 

The Ontfai I^*gislatiire met in Noveinlier for the autumn scmiiion. An 
interesting point c'onnreteci with the session wivs tlwit the CongreiMS Party 
attendisl it not a fraetimi <*f them as a revolt, but thy jvarty aa a whole 
by a change of earlier deeision witlHUit authority. Thus it was tfmt after four 
years. Congress once again Itgured in the rliatnlK'rs and the* lobliies. other- 
wi%e It achieved nothing and made no striking <*0111 ri but ion to the inane and 
inept delwfit<*s ip the Assembly l>ey<»rid helfiing to earry a censure m0Ci<ib 
against (Government (1) on the aecwlent at Haktmqmr Railway station 
yard when an engine moving without search light knoc ked dowp some nine 
passers-hy and (*J) on the fcKMi adnnnistration and its meomjieten<*e, 'Die 
fxathetic part of thi' part icupat ion of the ( ongress in tlie pr»K'c*ediiigs of live 
session was that by so doing the tVingress party allowed itself to tie joekcn'ecl 
into re\*enung an earlier desekion of the Wf»rking Conimitti^ of May 
by the revolt icwi by a few Congress iiienilwrs during the lludgel session (1044)* 
Other fvoints of interc'st related to the numWr of detenus still in prison, 
iiggrrgating to about »*>d of ronvieted (]a>iitKal) prisoners rtearlv a 

times the number* therv tveing under this eateg^vry in Hi liar atone over 
4,000 and in C.P. over 3,O0(>. On the qucjition of food suffleieney, (Govern- 
ment became a gocKl deal sobered down and made alatementa which wcw* 
cautious to a degree. Mr. Sen, the Ihreebwr CGeneiral of Fmid supply amt 
Mr. Grtfliths made fra tk statements which showed how far fitwn perfect t|te 
arrangenu^ts in vogue were, both in regrd to proeuremeni atul traiispottalkm, 
and every one was tmprcaied with the ahmamee of that fooUiaidy self*eonfb 
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delude which had charactcrizied earlier statements. The Budget Session of the 
Central Legislature in February to April 1945, however, gathered greater 
interest and attracted better attention. There was some unnecessary and 
umoUetied interest shown in the transfer of the members of the Working 
Committee from Ahmednagar Fort Camp to their respective provinces. 
It looked as though (^veriiment also wen* keen on the sugge^sted change of 
sc?ene and surn^undings not on accrount of any sympathy for the members, 
too long detamed in one plac<% nor out of a spirit of responsiveness to public 
opinion, but under pn^ssurc of Milibiiy' authorities on account of the growing 
numbers of the regiments returne<i ♦owards the fag end of the Eun>pean war. 
Heally the centre of interest in the Budget Session is the Budget itself and the 
combined actioii of the Parties in the .Assembly suceeetled in inflicting so 
many as 27 def€*ats upon (Government the re<‘onl number yet reached in 
the annals of the eleven Budgets since lt»34. There wjis little of ]K>litical 
inten*stin Uic debates themselves. 

The New Year (1945) brought no relief either to the Congress or Govern- 
ment, The foriiKT lay in repose in the thought that its leaders in jails ” 
continuing to in* detained in prisons or Forts, "‘were” in the words of (Gandhi 
“doing their duty by Iwing there.'* In response to a large numl>er of enquiries 
especially from students, as to how the ninth of each month should lx^ol>served. 
(Gandhi stated : 

A Saiyagrahi in prison nev(‘r rots ; he serves his cause by his 
imprisonment, but it is the duty of those who are outside not to forget 
those w1k> are in prison. I. therefore, like the idea of students abstaining 
fnnn going to school on the ninth, provided tlu^y dt vote the whole day to 
self-purific'ation and servic'e. Whatever vour d(‘eision. let not tine lx>urids 
of propriety be transgressed and let the <hM’isit>n lx* taken after due cem- 
sultation vs'ith your teachers and selHH>I munager.u nt. Do not forget 
that yours is iK»t a (iovcninieni sc'htM>l/' 

The c<»ndiiii)ns for abstention laid down by (iandhiji should Ix' eare- 
Tully noted, says Mr. Pvarelal ; the emphasis is not on ahstention, but on 
the programme of self purifieation ami service. (Gandhiji s aciviee in no 
way ufTc'cts the principle that .students, unlc\ss thev have made uj) their minds 
to non -c'O -operate w'‘ith and leave their ixiuc^ational institutions for gcKxi. must 
conform to the rules and discipline of tliosc' institutions. 

(Gandhi had done his l>est to drive off defeatist mentality from the mind 
of the public by his suggestions to (Govc‘rnmcnt scKin after hi.s release, followcxl 
up by his pn>|H>saIs to Mr. Jinnah. For thercst.herestaitHl the Constructive 
Programme and creatcxl a new interest in it amongst the public and the 
released Congressmen wdio were overUiken by a scnvse of fru.stration. 

Later he rcunained virtually silent on the political question except for 
inviting the attention of Government and the public to the fact that nothing 
should l>e done so loijg as the Working Committee was in prison. On thcjmrt 
of (Government they found no rest on account of the pre^ssure that was being 
brought from al I s ides for the re lease of t he leaders i n I ndia and abroad. WTiile 
propaganda was thus Ixung carried on abroad those in the Ahmednagar Fort, 
were giving room for concern and ev'en anxiety by the successive reports in 
the Pimss and enquiries in the Central Le0slature about their progressive 
deterioration in health. ^1 were transfer]^ to their respective provinces 
in Mareh'and April 1945.' Only Shri Krtpalani was sent to the province of 
his birth which, however, he had left for over two decade.s. But the pressure 
oh (Government did not relate merely to the release of the leaders^ although 
it was true that the? President of a non-politieal body like the Trade Union 
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Congress rnade the demand on January tl, and a moderate potitieal liody 
like the Liberal Conference on March 16 . 

In partieukr there a*as tearing, raging, propagamla in America and 
reference may appropriately be made here to the endmssy, so to put it, of 
Mr*, Vi java Laxmt Pandit to America on behalf of India in the winter of 1944^ 
She Uwir^ the country from end to end and moved inhiuticrable audictices 
in America as much by the force of her arguments, as by tlie sweetness of her 
\oice and the charm* of her ekK|uencc, She dcclanxi from (ilaiCprm after 
platform how India had been the tirst even at the renith of Mussolini * career 
to condemn Fascism and uphold tlic kicals^of l>t*mt>cracv. She was at a great 
a<l vantage in depicting t^K* scene* of Misery in Hcngal in that site had been 
an eye-wttnrss to the suffenngs of the famislnd and Uic naked during tfic 
man-made famine, rrf*aie<i by war, shortly Iwfort^ Jier de|mrtun* for America* 
She chafgeti America with failure to clarify her views ahd attitudes towaids 
India and cliarged l*resulent Km^sesclt himself with having inahitamed 
studious silence at a mtxst critical moment in India’s national life* Her 
sjH'cchi’rs dti not Mem to have l>ecn wnlely r^jxortid in Ameriea ; but in Kug- 
land Uiey attract<'tl the attention they dcM-rxeil and Mr. ,\mery deiieril>^ 
as obvKxusly fantastic, her statement tliat India was a vast eoiuTritmtion 
camp. She reverltsl to the charge and threw out ft eliftlleiigc to disprove her 
statement. She took no little part in the attempt of Mr. Kinmanuel IVlIer 
to get the iH^nnission of the Congress to alli>w a eertain inuiiU-r of Indians 
aimually t** emigrate to Afnrnca. She exhortid the Kngltsh from the Ameri" 
can phitf<»rm to lay down their ‘white man’s burden* which tliey had Imrnc 
long enough. She was disgusted with the n^sults of the Siisuui Paeilie 
Ueliitiofu ( onforenre, when’ discussion tcndiMl to U’come theoretical and 
iicodemtc. taking little account humiin values. She was the ri*i ipiciit of 
many Ivappv dnim rs ijiul parlu-s given by the buiies of America, m her honour 
ln>m Mrs. UcH»scv<‘lt t<> .Mrs. ( Icre Luceoneof Ainenca’s pieturrs^pic wotiirn 
{Hiblic w'orkers. At ( leanland she tokl a C'ouiictl of World AHuirs audience 
that India is a major sfuinlilmg bkaA m the path of World’s |KWe and 
emphasiMsil hx>w the question of India sums up the whole moral issue of 
war ftUd askcxl bow the I kriUM-nicies lighting for the prtdessfd piir|K»a» ixuidonc 
the suppressum of India s 4t)0 riuJliiius. She dcTlarcti that the firoldcm 
of India was not one of cold sturagr to Ijmt thaw ctl out afl/'r the war tind after 
the yxeace terms were settled. In n tui t ion * w ide broiuleast from New York, 
she ivsMTtrii that Asia wrmkl Iw* the testing ground f<»r all the theories advanced 
l»y the riuUxl Nations. Hut the isintimmiion of i’okuual Kinjures would l»e a 
roustant uUngcr to work! jH^acs- and the j)r«#gTt^sJ of humanity. 

Whik she coukl take no ac tive part m the San Francisco (’onfereru'e, for 
obvious reasons, she niaiie herself available t4»give inforiitiiiiot} to the delegate* 
and the when the IVcihe ( idotiial Policy came under tlisciissiiui. In an 

mtervicw with the ('mU4 Pr$$M of Amrtim, she assatied Hritish, 1 hitch 
and French irisistmcc that dcfjcodrfit jx^oplc* under the jmqwxscd Wcjrrld 
Tru*tecshtp system lie given only a prmiusc of si If gtiveniincnt msicad of tru«^ 
imlr|jcndenee. She urged Ihf* United States not to j>rrmit Anierw:an tra^li- 
t tonal potfutiiUi ami vast preatige to l>e tarrushcil liy conretlitig Kunipt*an 
iinpenalistic detimiwlii. At tliift Scottish rite aydilomim in Sain FramniMvi. 
idwr acldressed an audarnce of 2.330 iienwiii* and laxkily fttated tliat the i>eopte 
of Asia unless given tome guanwitee, wouW rebel. 

The Lilieral Federation was against Pakistan fdr National GoVermticnl 
a* piTsaftng esUid ot an Indian Federation. In addition, ft 

itrmfgly pleaded for the Indianisatioo of tlic alb India Mrrvkes and eaprenalid 
a sense of atann at the potky piiiaiicd. This qtiestloti had been agitatM for 
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Mmetime ptst mud Mr. Am«ry white remaining adamant and Isooote in 
the question of leteases, created a wrong impresaion by stating in the Ccmi* 
mona in answer to an enquiry from Captain Gammans that according to 
latest figures ayaUabie, the number or Europe^ ofiicers employed on 
January 1948 was 1,771. I am circulating with an official report infor- 
mation as to the Services to which the officers belong.” In November, 1944, 
did Sir N. N. Sircar and Kunwar Sir Jagdish Pra^, ex-Members of the 
Viceroy's^ Executive Council in a joint statement ask that all recruitment to 
the 1,C.S. should henceforth be confined to Indians. 

tord Wavell went one better than his former Home Member Sir Reginald 
Maxwell (who had denied on the floor of the Legislative Chamber that there 
was any deadlock at all in Indian politics) when His Excellency asserted that 
the existing Executive Council was a National Government, because it was 
prcporulerately composed of Indians (11 out of 15). 

It Was in accordance with a well established custom that Lord Wavell 
addressed once again (for the second time) the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta on the 14th December, 1944. By the way, this conven- 
tion is a somewhat significant commentary on the character of the British 
Rule in India, — that a Viceroy should be required annually to hear a lecture 
from the money-making British merchants in India and deliver in turn a 
lecture to them on the way he is discharging his trust and the benefits he is 
regularly passing on to the real beneficiaries under the Trust. The old 
E^t India Company continues vStill, only it is no longer a limited company 
and the shifting mcmlicrs of the unlimited firm demand due explanations 
from their “General Manager.” Lord Halifax may tell the innocent Ameri- 
cans that Britain do€« not draw a cent by way of tribute from India. But 
she draws on British businessmen in India ah average profit of fffiO millions. 

Accordingly, Vic<*roy’s speech constitutes a weighty pronouncement on 
the momentous problems of the day. During a great World War, every 
question becomes ancillaiy' to that of war even as cveiy’ department of 
administration becomes subordinate to the War Department. It was thus 
that Lord Wavell as Viceroy-designate had, in the previous year, while still 
in England, placed the winning of the war as the foremost iU^m of his mental 
bag and the Uxisening of the deiidlock as the last of the three items. He was 
singularly true to the order of imjiortance assigned on that occasion, to war, 
socio-economic programme and politics. It may be remembered that on 
that occasion he had stated that the pendency of the war did not forbid the 
solution of the political problem. We may also recall to the reader’s mcmor\" 
what Lord Wavell stab'd in his address to the Central Legislature on the 
17th February, 1944 after calling u[>on individual Congressmen to repudiate 
the August (1942) Resolution of the A. I. C. C. (Bombay) in consultation with 
no other than their own consciences and stating that he could not advise 
the release of the members of the Working Committee as long as “ all non- 
co-operation and even obstruction was not withdrawm.” He added that 
these were not however his final thoughts. 

In his second Calcutta speech Lord Wavell dispelled any doubts lingering, 
in the minds of those who being optimisticiUly ineJined* might have been 
expecting a relaxation of the rigid conditions he had laid down for the kx>sen- 
ing of the political deadlock. His second year’s thoughts were obviously 
stemet than his first year’s for while he severely left alone the question of the 
release political prisoners, he rnade observations on the effect of war on 
India, on the National Govemmant and on the treatment of the malady 
of the body politic, which were wholly staggering and were not 
compliments^ to his reputation as Warrior, Statesman or Poet Lord Wavell 
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|mnr«!cl true to the English trsiStion nud British genius so well desertbetl by 
Charles Dickeiii ^whm he described the British governing clunMies as perfect 
masters in the art of How not to do it ? Art^rdingly in December 
Lord Wa\^II had converted hts mental handbag of the l^ig|im*s dinner fame 
into a medical himdbag of the Asst>ctated Chamber of Commerce reputation. 
He changed from a preacher of politics to a purveyor of pharmaceutics. He 
eondetni^ the time-honoured methods of treatment by pills and potions 
and recommended a system of * Faith Cure ' for which the CknstiafVMrienii«t& 
in Britain had been long prosecuted. Despite Waveirs own dictum tliat 
interchangeability between the Siatcsmaii and the Soldier passed fog ever 
in Lord Wavell. the soldier he<^nie a statesman and now the statesman 
became a war doctor. He was hard up for medicines and iuid recourse, like the 
mountebank of genius that he was. to eacpcctant treatmesnt which regards 
time and patience as the only remedies. * 

With withering contempt for Indian culture, he condemned all **Quit 
India"’ mixtures and 'Satyagrahie Pills’ and pleaded for * Faith te Britain’ 

and * work in fields.’ indeed, in ** pcrfidi*>u« Albion whwh rrpuiiiatcd 

the Atlantic Charter in India, (iret'ce ami Poland, which had hrl|wd nr 
countenanced Franco in Spam, Mussolini in Italy ami the Japs in Mam*huria. 
Yes. faith could l>e plrmltxl for if no army, or navy or air fort'c served 
Westminster and Whitehair*. if Britain's wcajHins were Faith, Hope and 
Chaxity (Dive) if Us Hunuymeades and HnmnUwmnighs were replaced by 
Us unconquerablr jmiiiI." Hut the deep tides that move the natiofis arc 
iloubtless understfMxl by the Churchills and the Wavells and they cannot 
i>r under one set <if Gravitational I^ws for Britain and another for India. 
Faith cannot be blind but must^lie roote<I in knowledge of the person, place 
or thing yod rep>s<' it in. Faith is not placid in a doctor loiirid to be 
incompetant, selfish, t'ruel. gretdy. Faith is not a visum but a fulfilment. 
In whom is India to put faith — in Winston Churehill who pubhely declaiM 
that it is not unjustifiable to tell an untruth -if it l>e to deceive an enemy, 
or in Presklcnt Bixisevrlt who denies that any one signed the Atlantic 
Charter and upholds the partitum of Poland against the will of the Poles. 

Faith is good ; Faith is uplifting ; Faith of the measure of a grain of a mustard 
Mycd moves mounlAms ” but faith to Iw sincere and^fKilent must lie a 
sjKintaneous grtivrth. Faith cannot l>e forced at the jKunt of the liayonei. 
cannot Ix^ injected by d^wtrinaire polUictarts or self divert ising charlatan, 
much by self-eentmi slat<^nien. WVll indriddid hts whilom eolleagtic - 
Sir Homy M*xiy deebre that if India required a Faith cure. Whitcliall 
sttxxl in need of a BbHHl Transfusion." 

India has not forgotten what Premier W'lnston said to 

Mr. Phdif>s on luUf •government for India : - 

I have always been right almiit Kurojie. I arn also right about 
India. Any change in fiolicy now will mean a Bloodliaih." 

Nor could we ever forget the truthful and ringing words of Joynion Hicks, 
(later Lord Brentford). Ilcime becretarv^ who said : 

" Let ut be frank. Let m clear all our mindi of cant. WV are in 
India not for the love of the Indiana, but for what we can make out 
of it. The next time, a member of the present Oivemment thinks 
about Indit hOi ally and rr%*<^ts btl tlHH^ta hcmoitly, he will say 
exmetiy the same lhinf» that ’w« are in Imha not for the good of tm 
Indians but for what we can make out of them. ’ 
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Let us have a peep into the British record and see whether “ the British 
stake in India is too great for the Imperialists to allow the Indian people 
their freedom without a bloodbath that Churchill spoke of/’ Here arc but 
a few of the farts : 

1* Interest on the Indian public debt of $d>600,000,000 amounted to 
1100,000,000 per year, 

2. Fifty cent of the capital in Indust^, Mining and Transportatioa 
& British. ,Two-thirds of the capital in Banking, Insurance, Planta- 
tions and Commerce is British. 

8. British hold monof>olics id shipping, tea, cofTee, rubber, jute. They 
^ control 50 per cent of cotton and milling capital. 

4. Grand Total of British capital in India — $7,800,000,000 which yields 
average profit of $700,000,000. 

Is it any wonder then that .Mr. Churchill refuses to preside over 
the liquidation of the British Empire ? 

Contrasted with the above,* we present the following facts : 

(а) Income per Indian is $18-50 as compared with $369 00 in England 
and $680 00 in U.S.A. 

(б) Coalminers’ Wages : Men — twenty cents a day ; women and 
children — ten cents a day. 

(c) Plantation labourers — 6 to 10 cents a day. 

In Bombay and Ahmcdabad, centres of India’s large Textile Industry, 
20 per cent of the workers sleep on the pavements w hile the leading Textile 
hrma are making 100 per cent grofis profits. Skilicfl Textile workers in 
Bombay, the highest paid centre, work 54 hours a week and avciage 
Rs. 83 a month ($11 000). In the northern part of India, the average wage 
is about Hs. 12 a month ($4-00). This w as rev cak'd by S. A. Dange, 
PWisident, All India Trade Union Congnrss in an interview. 

. Lord Wavell could little realize that the Faith he pleaded for in Britain 
would not yield the Freedom pills which alone could regenerate the pale, 
careworn, ill fed, dev itamiz<Hl b^y politic of India. In the latter part of his 
speech. Wavell dwelt upon the gocxl work done by his Executive Council, 
which in spite of all/he criticism and abuse heaped on it was doing, he thought, 
an essential job of work for India and w-as doing it on the w-holc extremely 
well. To the eleven, who composed the Council he had a chance of adding a 
^elfth Indian in place of Sir Jeremy liaisnian, the retiring Finance Memter 
but Sir Ajt'hifcMild Rowlands w^as appointed to his place. Wavell, however, 
was not altogether forgetful of the truth when he said : ‘"This does not mean 
that some other National Government — national by my defmition, but based 
on the support of the main fx)litieal parties, might not be more serviceable 
to India’s ne<xis” because “the efforts we have to make now and in the future 
demand considerable sacrifices” and “the average man is not willing to make 
these sacrifices unless he is coen'ed by a dictatorship or led by those in whom 
he has great confidence.” In other words, the so-called National Government 
of Lord Wavell’s at the time was the dictatorship whose powers of coercion 
were, as even he recognized, limited, and therefore he would want a National 
Government commanding the confidence of the people. In saying so. Lord 
Wavell was willing to admit that “it might be more serviceable to India’s 
needst not because such a Government would be necessarily more dficient 
than tint present Government, but because the efforts wc have to make now 
apd in the fut^tre demand considerable sacrifices. The average man is not 
wtlUng to surrender comfort and income for the benefit of tho^ poorer than 
himsdf or of future generations wless he is coejrced by a dictatcu^p or led 
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by those in whom he hmd confidence.*’ Obviously the xaernyy wai« overUmte 
by the tkKHight that his existing National Government was a dictatorship 
whose powers of coercion would necessarily be lunitett liecause the avem?^ 
man in India had not the necessary confWenee in it. lA>rd Wavell betwivx^l 
a pedagogic outlook and a military circumscription of view when lie tbmnkcd 
his eleven indian colleagues liecausc ‘‘they arc acciMnplwhing the main tasks 
and supporting our war eflhirt to the entire satisfaction of the militarv 
commanders.” This statement alone showed that this military Viccn>y had 
no genius for the construetivo statesmanship which the post-war rfH|Uirr 
nients demanded of him. But what was worse, it showni also that he 
incapable of visualising the huge demand that the w*Hr in the Paeijj^ would 
yet make urmn India whii\h was to the central t>ase of o|)crations against 
Japan. , All however, were indicative of I>»rrl VVaveirs failure of mia 

gination. if wliat he siud was all that he felt on the sulijc^'t of India’s freedom. 
What should we say to the iwo s<‘rioift blunders he ixunmittcHl in dealing with 
the fcofK>mic asfXH'ts of the war and the jadstical causes of the dcadliwk? 
Was it eallousncss or ruv opia that made I.<ml Wavell say that the war streng- 
thened India instcfid id w< akening it ? The seventy lacs of people that diet! 
in Bengal which he \% n<»t unwdhng ti> debit against the war. the ail out 
shortage of fixHl supfdy m India wlueh even Mr. Amery luid to admit, the 
failure^ of distnlnttion td nmrhtner\ , the ainuiv over cloth in twirticular ami 
the black -markets in general, the •'ontinu»nl prrvalcm'c of irdiatitui and the 
rise in the index t>f prices to ‘J37 against «H0 or 40 jwr fent in Britain ^*all these 
were n<»t marks td strength but cd weakness artHing fn»in the war.) When, 
however, he gave an honourable ae^mittal to Ills Ma)esty*s Government on 
the ground that thev luul made twei attempts in the previous decade to M»lve 
the deiullt>ek the tmliaAet of 1935 and theOipps* Mission, he was citing 
ancient history in regiml to the first and a jiropagandistic trick m r<^nl n* 
the .s^-csjnd. The first was an Act pftsjM'<l sn the tf'cth id India’s op|H»sttioti 
and directly against the unanimous wishes id the Indians us mdiodietl in the 
faments Aga Khan s Mrim ^randuiii presented to the s4*eond Hound Table 
Confertuice. The iYi|»ps’ Mission was undertaken at a time when a Japaneae 
invasion was apprehended and it was wilhdrawn, the moment thi»ar appre- 
hensions faded away. Thi^ is not the cavasion for re|>eatmg all the emditics. 
tlw* p<T\'ersities and the const dutiormi frauds whieli (Jfe Oipps’ PropcMialH 
(^bounded in and I^ord Wavell who was itulividuuUv perhaps as 
IKjnsiblc for their failure as I.ord Liiilithgi»w knew the Yruth Iwitcr Uian 
was prr|>arrd to acliml. 'Dir aenir id the \'ieeroy's |>erforrnancc was rciwdu^l 
when he added insult to injury in sugge:slmg that to any section of rmynmni 
ble opinion a National (ifivernment m this crisis meant u government in 
which Its own particular party wa^s in ptiwer, arui fliat the ' jirtnmry task of 
such a iiovemmi^nt. jf it were jwxvsible tr» form one m India, would have to W 
support of the war elTort not fuerrdy by lif) se rvice Injf sif>ccrcly and whole- 
heartedly” The former suggestion is a /«Xri . and the latter iniiiiua- 

tion is a mpprtsjtu^ leri. Which party m liidui has eve r asked for iU cxclu- 
sivc call t4> power in the National Ciosernment m kmdly detnamicti and m 
clcaxly defined ? Again wlmdi sialcmeiit of the rongn^as ixiuld Wavell 
quote in justification cd llic unworthy msmuatirm that it woukl render sujqMirt 
to war only by lip »cr\ ice and not sincerely aird whole-heartedly t Tiinn^ 
taeiks ili-fittcd with the dignity and decorum which one would like to asiso- 
eiatc with the sperker and tl^ oeeosKm. 

Let m quote cm this fub|ect the wise words of an Lngikhfnwn I)r. Lulha s 
who in delrvwtig hts addresa to the Ftanjob fkxmomie Cmfrmiee laid : 
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**Thc Viceroy tnCakuiia the other day made what seems tome a strange 
statement, namely, that India was stronger, as a result of this war. In a 
military sense, of course, the truth of this is so obvious, that it hardly needs 
to be stated. But in an economic sense while in certain lines there htui been 
progi;^ in others there is very serious deterioration. Take the entire tranS’ 
portation system, —in the railways our road-beds are rougher, rolling stock 
and en^nes wearing out, and equipment and replacement very meagre and 
the tram jervice of such character that one dreads a journey like a night- 
mare. Our pucca roads cannot be properly surfaced and our lorries and 
buses have sunk to such a state thaj; accidents are frequent. Telephone and 
telegraph service i.s limited and congested. All articles of luxury' or even 
comfort and convenience are wearing out and repla<cments not in sight. The 
bulk of our mill and factory machinciy' is wearing out and becoming obsolete 
as well. We have stUrtid no major basic industries except those directly 
related to war ontput, which will l>e of little value after the war; at least 
without extensive and probfibly exfK'nsi%'e readaptation. The numbers 
of skilled workmen and semi-skiU<?d have increased largely, but whether such 
wartime skill can Ik* readily readjusted to |>eace time production is a question. 
Famine and pestilence have laid heavy hands on parts of India and political 
unrest has resulted in considerable destruction of property and loss of life- 
a'Punjab Mail Train was derailed only a few' days back as a result of sabotage. 
I state these undis]>utal>le facts Wcause it seems to me that the Governnuml 
acts at tmies as if unaware of realities’*. 

The need to end rule under Section 93 in the provinces was stressed by 
Sir Jagdish Ih'oaad former Memln-r of the Viceroy's Executive Council, in a 
statement to the Ih*ess : - 

The Viceroy has assurntnl for the moment the role of a medical adviser 
to political India. It is resjun tfully suggested that his a(|vice is badly needed 
by jfome of his (iovernors. The St^ctioii 93 pills have now' l>een administered 
to 200.900,000 people for over five years and are doing no good either to 
therh or to their Go\'ernors. The Governors w'ould fwl all the better if they 
were forctnj out of their |wlitical seclusion into some companionship with 
Indian colleagues. The Viceroy has found such companionship all to the 
good. India woultl be grateful to him if he were to |>ersuadc, and if necessary 
order, of his Gov'^Tnors to f4)llow this well-tried prescription.” 
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The new year (1045) oj>ened with Mr, Amerx’ s rt'fujial to eoj^suier the 
release of Conjrress leiwiers. Shortly after* however* on the 15th Jatumry. 
l>r. P. C. Ghosh who had iK'en ill siriee tjie 2t>th May. 1044* wtis releii!k'<i on 
medical and rt*[>ort were wides|>rcad that some kind of umlerstai>din>! 

was imt\g altempUHl i>etwe<*ii the ConpT’^ and the l^'o^ne which might 
facilttatc* the reieast* ()f cither leatiers. 

\Vlit*n a patient is seriously ill, friends and relatimi^ are most anxious to 
get away from the dratli lMsl M'enr^^in M*areh of ph>su‘ians and surgeons* 
stimulants and nudiemes. talismans and each In^nt aecsmling to hi% 

lights on doing aught t»> S4i,ve the dying natti^nt or pa\ ing his wav to Heaven 
sfiKKith. When the C't»figrevs was tauitid hand and f»>of. when all iU'i'es# was 
ilenied to it and w hi*n its vuu'e was huslu'd iK’hind Fort ssalls and Ih*min tmrtt* 
not a few w«*re its aiixams friends and el I wishers who, ta*nt acet»rditig to 
their lights on striving to unlock the d^nirs of Forts and op^n the gates of Pri 
• *»ns. contrivixl different means utHl adopte<i dilTering iiieth<xls to sidve the jw 
htieal tangle w hich the\ hnind around them. Pulihe nnx'tmgs of all sorts of 
organizations -<tf I,4ical Ixxlies. Chaml>erH of Fommeree. Women's eongrega 
tons. Trade I 'nu»n ('onfert'iiecs, SsH'ietu*s, Industrial Organ t/4ii tons* Bar 

Associations and Students’ I’onfereneiH passeti resolutions demanding the 
release of leaders and the hxiseniag of the deadlock. Tin* Press in the txiaintry 
which remaimsi a 4*onHistcnt and constant su|)i>orter of war efft»rt. 

Its cons<‘ienc« by writing vigonuis leading artieles emlHHlying pr^itests 
demands, exhortxitions and warnings, threats and alarms which were eharae 
ten/x‘d by their n’guUr fw-riodieity and their unim[H*arliahle preemhui. 
The Liln'rals, Hindu Maha Sahha. (he Deprt^Mai ( lasses, the Non-l-eague 
Muslim Majlis all joiiesi their loud v«uees t»> the general call for releane of 
leiders and the resiilution of the deadhx'k. The Non-Party Ix^odera* 
i onferenee-"^|Uite 11 pcmderahle and telling organization ^uilgixl V>y the high 
Ollier'S and litU^ held by its jh rsonriel. inos^fi:! m the matter from time to iifiie 
and fit la*t M'ttled down to earnest work in terms of the Viceroy * demand 
(17th February, H>44) in favour of a small cx»mnutn*e, expUfratory and 
cilmting in elmracter. and their lalwuirs me! with the warm and prompt appro 
bation of the V’icerov himself. \\ hile matters wc-re thus developing, a new 
step wa^& taken by Shn BhuLdihai J. IVsai. Ix«ader of (he Congte*# Party in 
ttie Central A3W*ml>ly, who resumeii his duties m the Ix^gishiture forriiaUy 
and fully towards the end of 11t4l. 

Shn Bhulabluirs visit to th^' \'ie*'n>y on two in ll>44 and in 

tK-tween to Gandhi at U'anlha. couphxl with his talks with hb old friend 
Nawabxoda Iaa(|uataii Klian* I>e|nitv Lc*adrr of the Muabm league Party, 
gave rise to strong re|K>rts that they liad a plan for the reiM>lution of the dea4l 
k>ck which pTt>pceii*d a National G«»x'rrnment €>n a certain Irnnu, |>opularly 
knowm as 40 : 40 : :f0. This was, however, denied by the IN^plity 

Ixrader. It wa« reporU^d tliat when ishri B. J. Ileaai met Gandhi, tite latter* 
expreoaed no hope that tlie deadkxek er>ukl lie resolved by iheiw* mere cxmatil m 
tionai proposals. H probkni won much bigger, more eoitiphemted and roni- 
prehcfisive and required oomething more than merely a eouilituikmal patch- 
up to solve it, Gandhi neverthefcsji allowed Bhulabhat to t»toceed with 
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fcu» efforts. He bad stated the essence of his proposals to the Viceroy in his 
July interview with Mr, Gelder of the Netv^ Chronicle and sent copy of it 
to the Viceroy. In the aggregate. Gandhi was not satisfied with the contents 
of the propoJMid agreement standing as they did, bereft of a declaration from 
the British l^vcrnment, of India's Independence which whenever it might 
be worked out in full, had to l>e proclaimed, “now and here” so as to enable 
India to partiepiate^ in the war not as a vassal under duress but as a nation 
free to ckoose and to at‘t. To him as to the Congress, the content of the 
s<^ttlemcnt should b<; of a twofold nature, a present which is the promise and 
pledge and proof of the future and a future w'hich w’ould be the fruit and 
lulflJment of the pn^sent. llie Cripps’ Mission had failed because it could not 
embody lx>th these in its ofTer. And no proposal would nuH?! with acceptance 
which did not satisfy th<‘se tw'o e<mditiorLs. They were the cs;scn9e of the 
Bombay Resolution of August 1942 and they should Ik* the sul>stance of any 
settlement whenever that should come about. 

Just at this time the 20 tl\ April, 1945 the last of those oft-recurring 
occasions for dealing with India arose and Mr. Amery. moving that the 
House of Commons should approve the India (Failure of Constitutional 
Machinery*) Orders relating to Madras. Bombay, the United Provinces, the 
Central Ifrovinces and Berar, and Bihar, said that their purpose was to 
extend the authority of th<! Commons for anotlier year in regard to the 
system of direct rule in these Provinces — a rule wliieh eaine alKmt in 
circumslance.s with which the House w^as familiar. 

Mr. Amery said the Hoase had dehlxfiatcly limited its authority to 12 
months in order to emphasise that tlw sitinttiorj was regarded as provisional 
and abnormal. If, in any of therse Provinces jmiitical leaders were prepared 
to come forward and form a Ministry, prepared to support the war and gi\'e 
reas4jnalile assuruiuHr of stability and support of the •lK*gislature, it would 
Ik' the duty of the Governor to constitute that Ministry. 

• Two days after came Bhulabhai's revelation at the Frontier Political 
Conference (April 22nd, 1945) at Pesliawar. 

At the first Provincial Political Conference held in any British provinc** 
since August 1942. Mr. Bhulabhai l)t*sai speaking on the main resolution 
demanding the reloase of Congress leaders and the formation of a National 
Government at the Centre revealed that there were the proj>osals before His 
Majesty's Government for the formation of an interim Government at the 
<*cntrc. He hof>ed that they would Ik accepted by Britain and approved 
by Indian friends. He demanded that Britain must declare that the Indian 
Government or its represenUitives would in all world affairs, conferences and 
organizations, be equal to the representatives of other Governments. The 
conditions of the Bhulabhai- Liaquat Pact which were not published till the 
first week of August 1945 were, however, known even so early as in April 
and may bt^ given here along with the Naw*abzada’s statement in order to faci- 
litate a better understanding of the subject : — 

Naw^abazada Liaquat Ali Khan, General St'cretary of the All India Muslim 
League, in a statement explained the genesis of the so-called Desai* Liaquat 
Pact, and published the text of the proposals which he says Mr. Desai gave 
to him in confidence in January last. 

Hie following is the text of the statement : 

“I iftn informed that Mr, Bhulabhai Desai. Leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, has told the local Press of Bombay that 
the so*eaUed Desai^Liaquat Pact csmnotbe published as I desired that it 
should remain confidential. As such a statement by Mr. Desai is bound to 
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create misunderstanding, I feci I must place all the facts Wfore the public 
in this connection. 

Mr. Desat met me after the last autumn session of the Central l^gisiatn c 
Assembly and we mformally discussed the prevailing distressing 
in the countr\\ economic and otherwise, and the terrilile Imrdships and 
plight of the jKople due to the situation that was on aetH>unt^f th<' 

war. The war in Europe virm raging in the full fury and tlicre was m> mdira 
tion as to when it woula end, and it was the opinion of everVonr tlait it woidd 
take at least twt> years after the termination of hostilities in Kumfw^ to l>ru»^r 
the war to a successful c<uicIusion against Jajmn. India was to Ih' the ntuoi 
base of the Allies for military ojX‘nitions in the against Japan, whj<‘h 
meant greater sai'hfjces hy the |»c<>ple of India and much greater hanivlup'* 
and puvations tlian wlmt they had l>fen facing in tli^* 

It was rtMH>gntsc<l all round that the Oovrrnmcnl of India, with its prv 
gicnt composition, was incafwihlc of ticaling cfTevtively with the various |m* 
hlems which had arisen and wen* Ixnnul to prise in the future, 

^!r. l)c^4i. tluring the coiirsc* of the Cf>nversi 4 tions. askiHi me atsuit the 
attituilc of the Muslim lycag^ie with reganl to some interun arrangeiucnt 
at the (Vntre arnl terujiorary r<'t*oiistitution of I lie t*o\ eniordomemrs K\e 
euUve Council in a maimer which would secure for it the coidUlemn* of all the 
fHHTples, so that it may ahle to help ihcrii in their preM^nt plight ami deal 
more efft’^'tively than what Inul hcen <lon<* m tin* past with the serious situa 
tion that wa*s tHUiiul tt» arise in the future on fieeount of tlie pft^loAgalioit of 
the war 1 cxplaincil to him tin* |K»sitioti in the liglit of the resolulioUH that 
were j»ass(sl fnun tunc to time hy tlnj Muslim laague in thH connretioii and 
told him that my pers<ninl virw was tliut if any |irt>fH>sals wrre made to east- 
the sitnatiorn the Muslim l#<'agtie was IjKUirid to give its very careful isuisidera 
tion to them, as it kiul always done in the past. iKcause the Muslim leragm 
hail always la'cn anxious tc» <N»me to the rescue of the jx^^iple and assist them 
in their sail plight an<l hcl|> the countrx in tiding o4er the ddlieult pranf 
ahead. Mr. IK’vai siiw* me again in Delhi in the Iwgnirnng January this 
year just as I wa.s leaving on a tiuir of the Madras Presidency and sli«»wed mr 
some proposals which ha<i Iw'cn ilrafted for the forinafion of an interim Co* 
vernrnent at the ( entre. a c<*p\ of which he was giM*<l eyinigh to give me and 
which was to W treated as strictly private xviai confident ml. and on the liasw 
n( w hich he told me hr w as going to make an efftui to Viring alH.»ut a ehaugf* m 
the eompisition of the (tfivcrnment of India. * 

He told me his plan was to meet the Viceroy and Mr Jinnalt in thin rt»rmee 
tion. I t<»kl him that in ni> [M-rsxirial opinion the profMHwiU were nuch that 
they could made a l>asi.H for ducus»ton. hut I did not any t*tt>ii|ieet of 
hi» making any headway unlei^s he could either get Mr. (tandhi to move in 
the matter p^rvinally. or get his dcrinite approval anil ojieii xu}*|K>ri for the 
move that he wa#i making, m Mr. C«andh$ wan the only p“nw)n who could 
deliver the gf*ods on Ix^half of ihe Congress in the alrscnce of tlu* Working 
Comiuitice. During rny talkie with Mr. Domi, which were purely of a p*r ^ 
Minal nature, I made it aWilutely clear to lum that whatever 1 hiui «aid was 
my individual view and I wa^ not upeaking eithcTr on lielialf of the Mushm 
League or anxone rise. If and when Mr. Demi frit that he could iipmk w it h 
authority on Whalf of the Congrean*. he wouW have to approach the Pr«wkicnt 
of Hie All-India Muslim League, who wa* the proper authority U% entertain 
any propomk on He half of the M uitim I.^ague* 

Thk i» the hm ^ty of iheiMr propomk w hich have t>€^ dr^enbed in itie 
Prem by various fiamca, fuch as Dcmt-Liacm Formula, Desai-Lia^iuai Tact 
ami so cm. I have ioruptilointty respeetea the wtsbe* of Mr. Deaai and hax^e 
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trested the draft prapf^ls as strictly private and confidential and have not 
Hhowm them to anyone^ but in view of the statement of Mr. Desat and the 
eofifmion k being ercatc<l I feci that these proposals should be published. 
Hence I am releasing t|iem to tir Press : . 

The following is the text of the pro}>osals, which are headed. **Pro« 
posaU for the formation of Interim (Government at the centre/’ : 

*^ Thc Congress and league agrctr that they will join in forming an interim 
CovcrnmciH in the centre. The c<un|K>sition of such (k)vcmment will be 
on the following lines ; 

(A) EfjUttI ntimlM*r of persons rntminated liy the Congress and the League 
in the (>ntral Executive. Persons nominated ncctl not be members of the 
Central Ix*gtslature. 

(B) Hef»rescntatives of minorities (in jmrticiilar Scheduled Castes and 
the Sikhs). 

(C) Tlie C'omrnander in-Chtef. 

The (iov^Tnment will Iw* formed and function within the framework of 
the existing (Government of India Aet. It is, how^ever, understood that if the 
Cabinet <*annot get a particular measure passed by the I^c^gislative Assembly, 
th<*y will not enfon'c the same by resort to any of the reserve powders of the 
iiovernordGeneral or the \’ieeroy. This will make them sulTieiently indej>en* 
dent of the (Governor-(Gcneral. 

It Is agreed Ixdween the C'oiigress aiul the Ix*aguc that if such interim 
(o»verninent is formed, their first step would bt* to release ilu' Working Com- 
mittee members of the Congress. 

The ste|)s by whieh elTorts would* I k^ ma<ie to achieve this end are at 
fjresent indicated to take the following <‘ourse •: 

On the basis of the alwjve understanding, some way^ should lx* found to 
get (he (Governor-tGeneral to make a prof»<»sal or a suggestion that he desires 
an interim (Government to Ih' ft»rnu‘d in the eentn* on the agreement In tween 
the Congress and the League aiul, when the (Governor-CGeneral invites 
Mr, Jinnah and Mr. Dt^sai (‘ither jointly i»r s<‘parately, the alxne pr<»[w>sals 
would he made, desiring that they are prepare ti to join in forming the (Go- 
vernment. 

The next wnuUl In* to get the witluirawul of Section 93 in the Pro- 
vinces and to form as soon as |M>ssihle Provincial (Governments on the lines 
of a ecxilition,” 

As affairs in India were tending to move thuswise in spite of the re* 
aetionary attitude of the Se<Te(ary of Stutt* as well as the X ieeroy, the glad 
tidings to a grateful wurld (»f the triumphai^t end of the Kurojx^an war was 
pnxdairntHl on the 7th of May and reached us in India on the 9th. In itself 
the news was welcome hut to the hearts of tlie Indian public, it brought little 
relief, for India had fought f)nly as a slave to fre^" the CK'cupied countries and 
enslave a free eotmtrv and was not as yet a participant in the charms of vie- 
^tory "or the glories of w ar w hieh statesmen Imd sung and w^arriors had pro- 
elaifiuxl for five and lialf long veal's. There could lx* no national rejoicings 
in India whose heart was depressed by the sight of her leaders in prison and 
herwclf in slavery. While Mr. Theixlon* Morrison withdrew Defence Regula- 
tion the Onlinanee III of 1944 continuisi in India as if nothing had 

happetUHl in they^ay of the Eim>|x*an war ending. 

Evex 4 in Knglnnd Bernard Shaw* did not celebrate the V-E Day because 
‘"There is no peaces yet in Eun>fx? — t he w orst is yet to come.” Tlie future 
of Europe was to him horrible to contemplate because of the bloodshed and 
destruction that ha.s been wrought and the starvation and destitution that k 
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bound to come. 'T do not join the fo^k wlwt are pnUting away about thk 
peace and w1k» are celebratinjf as if e>'eH thinjj’w over when in tact, jH^rbajMi 
the grimiiiest lime still lit^s aheaci for all Europe. How c^an serious p<n»pie 
rejoie*' amid the devastation and d^titutiori Ibat is 

He asked, **Thert' aix* nullioni starv in|f and thev^inelude IHtle chtWren, 
There are great cities in ruins, tracts tliHaled with millions dead and tnaitntxi. 
How can we proelaifii the buniirig of Hcrhn as \ ietorv t \U rlin is not the 
Gemmn capital; it is a w<»rkl capital as nriuch as New Vt>rk and l^uulon are 
w'orld capitals with their culture. Von ciinnot de«»tn>y the culture of ren 
turies and txmsidcr it victory. The diix^s when wars endeil with victors' hu 
one aide art» gi»ne. Now' it n*sults in xlcsiruction and d<*stitution h>r all. You 
cannot stop war and there rail t>e no |>ennanent |H'ace. While ttn^n haxe 
fists they will fiijht lists if tliey cannot have cannon, living iKUiibs and aert»- 
planes.* So why talk iilHUit disanimmcnt ? Hussia^has emcrgrxl as the 
stmngt^t Kun>p'an }K>wer iK'cauM' the Husstan jnxiple have In^en lighting h»r 
their system and r<»r their is>untry w hile the rest have lieen lighting for their 
landkmis.’* 

Man»festo«"s flew from all skies demamiing the rrlr*ase of the (Mditicak 
in India, while Hertraiid Itussell eame out with an emphalie version tif Im oft 
r<*[>eat<nl theme that Hntain shoukl *‘Quit India/' ‘"The Briiiih (tovern' 
rnent shouM at onec give an urKkrtaking to ev»(*uate India at a stated time 
(say one year) after the end of the Japanese war '* 

('enturies have rolleil l>y sinct' Plato pn*|Hiumln| his philosophy and 
Kautilya wrote his famous wurk on fMiiity the AriJui Shujiir^t, Human life 
lias nevertheless renuiims! the same. The yearrimgs of the human mirul 
and the lamentatifUi over human foibles ismtmue li» dtsjilay the same depth 
of emotion and <*xliil»it thf' degrx'e of iMUgnaney as ever iH’forr. Well may we 

E ause. in this n4|)id survey i»f human pn>gress of or want of it. at the tiniea of 
TCisinus who as professor of llivimty afwl k at the ( amlirulge I jUverjdty 
wrote his fHiiioiis thesis on War in a letter to Father Anthony of Hergrn, 
daUxl Man'll 1 i, 1514 a letter inspired, as it is said, by the war whielfwas 
already envel(»j>mg his e<»untry. 

Waveir» Vlalf 

• 

For some time prior to Wa\ ell's depixrture for l^nulon on Maitdi *il, 
1945, his eonternplateil visit ha<l l>eefi widely iwlverliseil and re|>eiitiNilly re- 
fern'll to m the Press. He. however, hail left suddenly b\ a jdane ai\d 
Mr. .\merv in referring to the \ istt statrsl llmt w hile rul vantage would Iw* 
taken of the visit to diseiiss the eonstitutkinal iwwifion, t^wi nnieh should not 
Ik* cxfH'eti'xl from the eviuit. As a matter of met, 1.4»rf| Wiivell wan inviieil 
by Mr. Arnery hiruM'lf to go to England ff»r eonsaltations. The situation was 
serious on every side, British public opinion, was msisterd on tlie 
deadloek in India iKurig kwewrmod as mueh in the inter<’sts of the I'm ted King* 
dcun as of Imiia herself. TIml was the note siniek by bklward Thorufmon 
from his stek by liertrand Uussrdl on his rt^lum to England fmin America* 
by the Ttmrs, and of ctnirse by the LilK'nd and the i.,alKmr Presai. There 
was the rmduiion of the I.alx>ur Corirerenee asking for a mos'c in this direc- 
tion unattended to as yet by the India Offirc for the apjioiniment of a Lalmur 
Lord. Loni Listowell as I'lider-Seerctary for India, was rt^ amwc*r to the 
demand for the release of the €angrt!s^ leaders and the roailutiim of flte 
deadlock, Agsm Bntain had cut a poor figure at its own C ommonwcaJih 
Belations Conference, with its own well ch^mm delegmtct; for Sir Mohiiied Kalru- 
11a* the JWrral Court Judge who had led the dclegalicm liail tpoken in a manly 
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and patriotic manner and the selection of “ trusty and tieloved ” lieutenants 
like Sir Ramaswami Mudaiiar and Sir Feroz Khan Noon to the World Secu- 
rity Conference at San Francisco which came ofF on April 25 (1945) was no 
answer to tiic Federal Judge's demand for a date and decision re^^rding 
India's freedom. Judges are not swayed by eloquence, forensic or rhetori- 
cal, they want issues and findings, dates and decisions. Raja Sir Maharaj 
Singh was there too in Ixmdon, outstaying the Commonwealth Relations 
Conference to meet Wavel! in London though for a couple of days. He 
combined tn himself the administrator and the politician and he was the 
President of the All-India Christian Conference. One notable point was the 
sudden and secret departure of I.rord Wavell to England which had not made 
it possible for Mr. Jinnah to him Wfore his departure asMr. Jinnahowing 
to indisposition could not keep the engagement on the apj>ointe<i da^P in 
March. It was jmrsently announced by Mr. Amery that he and ‘Wavell 
w'ould discuss the question of the release of tJie members of the Working 
Committee*. That the political situation and the subject of India's constitu- 
ti(»nal jxisitiori w'ould form the subject of talks, was indicated by the fact that 
Mr. Menon, suecesHor of Mr, Ibxlson as Reforms Commissioner, accompanied 
Lord Wavell to London. 

Various were the reports set afloat about Wavell's work and programme 
in London. The Globe Agency had it tliat some striking announcement would 
l>t‘ made in London on the 12th April, In the meantime, it was announced 
tliat Sir Francis Mudie, the Home Member, uccompani(H^l by Sir Conran 
Smith, Home Secretary, were invited to Ixindon and would be going to dis- 
cuss questions relating to All-India Services. This looked a w*ee bit absurd. 
However, the fact remained tluit they did go. There was an air of reality 
when it w'us .said that the visit related to the recruitment of the All-India 
Services (Civil, Medical and Police), for according to tlie working of the Act 
of 1935, the continuation of the recruitment of these sefviecs on pre-existing 
lities which wvis proposed originally for a {kticxI of five years only in the White 
Pa|K*r (1933), was later extende<l to ten years and the year 1945 marks the 
proper time for a reeonsid(*ration of the question. But it was also said that 
the invitiUion extended to the Home Member was for the Viceroy to seek 
support in the former for his suggestion that the political prisoners should bt' 
rclejised. This viewv doubtless looked far-fetched for a \"iccroy whose word 
wtndd noli carry weight in tliis Ix half could hardly get added weight by the 
ixiditiona) testiinonv of a subordinate of his. 

V'iirious and diversified were the reports that continued to emanate 
from tlu' usual sources of Heutcr to whieJi were added the U,P.L and the 
ILP.A, alxmt the f<»rtunes f>f Wavell's mission. One day it was all successful, 
next day it w*as all a failure coupled w ith the Viceroy' h Oireat to resign ! What- 
e\er Ix^ the object of such conflicting rejKirts, their result was to create 
confusion in India whieJi was not perluips far removed from the object 
ainud at. A 8e<'tion of Uie Press had degenerated so far that a reputation 
for trustworthiness of news and reliability of reporting did not happen to be 
the virtue, which wrrespondents ap|xmrtd to be cultivating. The return 
of the Home Memlier to India early in May was followed by gloomy and 
jKrssimistic forecasts alxmt the Wavell mission wdvich were not, how^ever, 
fximmtible with tbe call for the presence in London of the Coramander-in- 
Chief soon after the Home Member's return. On the eve of Lord Wavell's 
expected^ return (about tl^e 8th of May) wild conjecture was at work to 
forecast the possible results of the visit. Cripps* Proposals had never faded 
from nublic view though public gaze was never arrested by them after their 
formal withdrawal. NeitW the repeated statemaats that “they were alive,^’ 
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made by Mr. Anim^ nor tise eniphatie a&sertixm that they remained 
in their broad outline in ah the JMXipe and integrity as preaentxxi b\ 
Blr. Chtirchiih attracted notice in India, Nor had the rumours prevalent 
an the eve of WavcU s return that Cripp*i' I^roposab were bemg $ertou?i^i\ 
revived with the Executive Councuh comimsed of all Indians exe<*pt tho 
Cxmimander-iii-Chief and that they would l>e rtrsjxuusible to the V tcerov 
not the liCgislature, lK*en received with anything Imt the contempt with 
which they had once Ix'en spurned. 

There were then the Bhulabhat-Liamiat talks whteh were the #ne ciirt'et 
constructive suggestion placed bc?fore Lord \^'avell In^fore he left Indtn 
If. howcN'er, thesi’; talks should take shafW*. h<»w’ would Uiey adv^aiwn* the 
{Kisition created by the Cripns' Profiosals l:>c\'otKl tlxing the jiereentiiges of 
rannuunal rejiresentation in the Central KxiHiitiie ? But the more important 
ciucstion'was what chance had these of In’ing annrt>v*Hl by the Congress 
\Vt»rking Committee or would they e\a‘r Ik* phicm l>eft»re it 1 If the latter, 
how W'ould they help the Hnlish to fexd and state that a Xational i»ovemnient 
was licing formed ? To Ih' able to say that«the Congress approved of ttiem. 
they must at least In' uppnnxd of by the (‘ongn-ss Party m the Cent ml 
!.<*gislatur<?. Could Uicy get the vote <»f at least out of the 44 memljcrs 
that formed tlu* Party ? Aiul su|ifH>siiig they did. winild the Working 
( onmutUe the Congress kiH’p Kw»kuig on while smaller iMultes iisur|TK?tl its 
Huthenty ? And .supjH»sjng tlie \V<»rking Commit te<* repudiatetl the l^cgisla- 
tj\ e Party’s aj>prov ul, what would Iw* its reaction an (on’crninent These 
and like issues were In ing delmttd m India w hile Ijonl U avell was «H>tulueting 
his talks with the utmost s<*ereev ami while tlie [K>sition of India was l>eing 
h<»tly debat<sl at San Franeise<». 

At the VS orkl S<s‘unt y ( on ffireiice. Itnlain’s |»osition w as not quite happy 
either. Molotov’s < hailengc in regunl to the i hatige of I hairrnan at the (fcnefal 
Mt^’tings of the ( onferenee thrt'w an apple <»f cliMsinl and a rompnmiise 
had to Ih' nuule so tluit the Stef^nng ( fuiinnttees w<»uld have a ehangr'of 
Chairman rotating aim»ngst the Hig Four. As fc»r the Indian deh^gatrs. 
Sir Feroz Khan N<H>n was wreaking vengeanee for the iineereinoimmii way tn 
whk'li his stenographer was surnnmnly turned out fnun a press eonference 
<»f Mrs. Pandit. l>y dejunmeing (tandhi as pro Jafmnese (a charge w|ueh 
Vlr. Amery luwl ol>M‘fpU‘nisly denied ever having made) ^intl deniaiidefl Uiat 
he (Ckindln) shoukl yield his leadership to Jawaluirlai Nehru (a {Knf|4 alrt^a^ly 
n inouruTd In (tandhi in January at Wanlha). Well dwi tiandbi re|>ly 
In saying tlu*t he hml n«>i Ix^eii even a ffnir anna ineml>rr of the CongTe^«i«fiinei,‘ 
llUil. that he did not seek ie;i4b'Tsihl|». llml In' IumI left Mrlhi long tK*fore the 
tumi talks willi C ripps Ix'gan. tliat lie haxl already dcf larexi Nehru m hi% 
sueecsMir and that Sir Fero/ Klian Noon should. «»n a threat to resign, fu» 
high job. strive bi-r Nehru » relriise. It was n > answer from Nihui to say 
tlmt if (»ai>dhi aixxpted his axlvuv* on its merits, lie must follow it and resign 
[iis leaxlenihip as a giisKl dex'd and not m a jmx'c of a bargain. The fact was 
Ciandhi s gi>od dex'd was aireaxiy done. He was only testing NixirCn amernty 
alxmt Nehru # Iciuiemhip. liandhi himself knew that lemlershifi wm not a 
favour to l>e c^mifeiTcd liy a prrdecrssxir on a siicei-sacir and he wm unly 
c^'hoing whiki he considered thx^ iw in rtiaktrig hi» forecasts. Hut the 

ties! reply b> Sir Fcit>z Khan Ntmn cnuuiatcd from an unrxjWM'icd quarter 
* one oi the tnlisr of Maluitina#/— Ilcrriard Shaw, who r*xiciimenimg <«» Nca>fC» 
xibsicrvation aaid that Gandhi*# politirw, are half a century out ^ date/ * 
He added ** His taetics like all taetka are subject to error and readjustmeti t, 
but his sUratcfy is sound at it was 50 or 5 milbon years ago.” Aj for Gais^i 
retiring, Shaw said : ” Ilctire from whaG hm posttkin is natural, not official. 
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The Mah&tma cannot hand over an>^ing. Leadership is not a plug of 
tobaceo that can be pa»iw*d from one man to anoth^. Pandit Nehru, 
though at the moment, disabled by disgraceful and cowardly imprisonment, 
is a very notable leader in no way to be extinguished by Gandhi.*" 

The other delegate Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar was preaching the gospel 
of interdependence as against independence and striving for a permanent 
scat for India on the World Security CounciL 

It at this time too that Lord Listowell made his thumping speech 
at Peterborough Youth Conference in which he dc^clartnl that “ The problem 
in its simpltjst form is the transfer o/ the control of the Government machinery* 
in India rrom the British (Government sitting at the Whitehall to responsible 
and representative leaders of Indbin opinion.” The words were well timetl 
for the San Fmncisco CV>nrerence. Lord Listoweirs addition of the words 
Any unnecessary tfelay in granting the essentials of self-government, w'ould 
poison the relations of Britain with Lidia for many generations to come ” 
and his warning “ it not be said that we gave ten) little and too late ” 
had a ring of sincerity about it but British statc^smanship has been such an 
amalgam of truth and diplomacy that few could tell the nugget from the 
dross. 

There was one statement, however, which w*as free from all doubt and 
dubiety and which was mode by the Russian Foreign Minister, Molotov, 
which fell from his lips, like a bolt from the blue on the 1,200 delegates 
repreaenting the 40 nations at the Conference. Molotov said : 

** Wc have at this Conference an Indian delegation but India is 
not an indcjicndent state. We all know that the time will come when 
the voice oi an Independent India wdll 1 m* heani too (cheers). Never- 
theless, W’e share this view held by the British (Government which 
suggested that the representativt^ of India shoukl lx* granted a seat 
• at this Conference 

“ The Soviet Delegation rcHliz-e ” said Molotov, in a statement, 
detailing the Four Power amendments to the I>umbarton Daks Plan 
** that fniin the view-]K>int of the inten!sts of International security, wt* 
must first see that dej>endant countries are enabled as s(M>n as possible 
to take the path of National Indejiendenee. This should be promoted 
by a sjKicial organ i ‘/.at ion of the United Nations which must act with a 
view to eXfHnliting the realiauition of the principles of equality and 
self-determination t»f the nations.” 

llie magnum opus of the period (May, 1945) was the comprehensive 
memorandum presented by Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pundit as the chosen mouth- 
piece of the America Indian League to the San Francisco Conference in which 
she spoke not only for India but for the 600 million f>eople of India and 
South East Asia that India w-as the test for the Conference, that Fascism and 
Naxbm having lietm formally liquidattMi with the fall of Berlin, only Imperia- 
lism remained to share a like inevitable end. But the efforts of this non- 
official amliassador proved of no avail in so far as the question of Indian 
Independence being brought liefore the PYisco Conference was concerned. 
It was ruled out. 

Just about this time. Sir Reginald Maxwell, retired Home Member 
explained in London why Government dreaded new elections in India, 
He said a general cleciion w'ill only produce a new version of the old body 
without any new ideas."' Gandhi was not to be deflected from his straight 
path to Swaraj by these detours through the Parliamentary tracks. As 
was his wont, he ^ve an inkling to the public into the workings of his own 
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mind. In a pogt-prayer talk, Ciandhi said that Farliiunrntamntian ranncH 
bring us Swaraj/’ But e^caggerai^d meaning should not l>e attaeiied to it. 
All perhaps that he oould l^vr meant was that by itseUf, IWharnentary 
activity could not overcome all the dilfieuUtes interposiHi in the way tif 
Fooma Swaraj. He could not have eimdemned ParliamentAry aetnit> 
altogether for tlic decision of the Working Conunittee tt> accept in 

June 1937 was duly ratified by the Ilaripura Sc^ion in February Ivnpi. 
At Hudti before the 2nd session of the (landht Seva Sangh C#nff‘renet\ 
Gandhi had stated that the Farliamentary witig <H>ukl not lie abandoneil for 
e\'cr. On another occasion he stated that Parliamentarianisni Ivad come to 
stay. In permitting l>r. Khan Saheb to revive the Congress Mjiiistry in the 
Frontier iSrovince. he luui given the latest prt>4>f of not f>i^rliafks Ins faith 
in the particular activity, but his lielie'f in the inevitabl[ft)' of Parliamentarv 
life as constituting one of the tributaries tliat should fHmr its I'ontents to 
enrich the main stream of national life in content and volume, 

"<»andhi also creattsl some stir amongst the capitalists t>f Imita such os 
Shri J. H. D. Tata and Shri <i. O. Hirla wfio were unofiieialiy and at their 
own exp«*nsc going visit England and America to study the industrial 
situation m the summer <»f 19i5. 

(»andhi ismimenteil on this visit with severity and suggi^sttni tlmt the 
eapitalists while sfHxikiTig ami writing against the Goverriment, Wi-re joining 
hands with the Hurt am rnev and <loing its will m actum and were iiatisf\nig 
themselves witii tlie fur eent, firofits. They earned mere erumlA falling 
from their talde, instead of seeking to g<^t j>ossession *»f the iiovernment's 
05 pc*r cent, — really, the full huif. Tlje bright sjM»t in the fuiualion was to 
hi;^ mind their unamnums demand of a Xatumal iiovemmerit. Both the 
gentlemen replied sharply and Vt pudialed the uleoH imptiU^l to them and 
demeti they were entering into any ileal on la Ualf ed India, shameful or other, 
(*andhi thereupon cxi'rpud them from the of his objUTvat ion whieh he 

said hf* had been miju lleii to make dehl>t*rately but which would not apply 
to them as they w< re going whtvily unotlirtatly and he eoiifileii lu«* statement 
with Ills blessings and prayer m terms of the |w>or aiul famishing and naked 
India. 

While yet lA»rd XNavell was m I.^ukdon and eontimietl to lK*come the 
subje<*t of M-nsational t( legnims day m, <hiy i»ut, the tlifTerences iinumgst 
tlv' British Ministers reaelusi a eulmiiifilion point m the resignation of his 
Premit rship by Mr. ( hurchill on tlie 2nrd May. 1915. It will l»e rememU^rrd 
he had come into olliee as Premier, sucee^slmg Mr. Xevilhi ( ‘hand wr lam, on 
the lOtii of Ma>'. iMp). The Ivilanir Mimsier’s refusal to«‘anryi>n tl*e CV*ahtuM» 
Mmistry until the war with Jafian shall liave mdfsb pna ipitiitcd the erisis. 
'rile Diitst^uidmg fKTsonalitiem m lailiour cm*k-s were .Mr. Mom*M#n, Mr, Bevin 
and Mr. Dalton Mr, Bevin declart-^l tliat if I#alK>ur came into ofih^*. the 
India Other woukl Ix' aliolislusl and Indui would l>c sers ed by llie Dormnions 
Othce. As for indmn Self ikivrinmcnt. lie was frank ciumgli say that 
India woukl get it by instalments. Vrnlv Ihf* ghost of Montagu wa* back 
m PJt5, verily a Ikvin in oOU^e was worth two Churehill* out of itl!! But 
tliat was not alt Itc^vin adinmistered a gen tie warning that the Indian agita 
tikrs should not 1^* nagging at tlie coming I^lx>ur Ck>vmiment. Aa much m 
to smy the little finger of Labour would be thicker Uian the krins of the 
Tories. 

The I.C«S. came up at thb time for Httention m it figured pnam 
nently in eonnet: tkm ^th every Reform Act. There wm a time wlien the 
l.CSl went abe^^ng for recniiti. Ikrid actually went aliout 

offering prt^ in tlie oinetvien twentiei. In the Thirtieji Lord 

n. c Vtti-n- ' ' 
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WtlUngdoti I>ecember li>36, pleaded likewise for reemits of a high 

class : — We want youngnienu with enterprise, imagination, a sense of 
responsibility and syinpath>' with the aspirations of the pet>ple, of the country, 
men who arc willing to take their part in what is still the finest and the most 
interesting service, that there Is in any f>art of the British Empire,** In 
this speech, he p<nntcd out tliat the doubts expressed in some quarters about 
tlie future conditions and seeurity wer«^ entirely unfounded and he emphasised 
the richness of optK>rtuiuty which the oner<?d then as in the past. 

Amongst the weird reports that reaehed India during Wavell’s stay in 
Ixmdon was one which staUxl that “ If the Wavell Plan under which the 
la^gislatures could overthrow and cuus<* a changes of the Executive on any 
issue except I>efcnet\ Finance and Foreign Affairs, ** failed “ the Viceroy had 
the full anjjrova! of British Cabinet for using the Iridian army to suppress 
any revolt quickly.*' 

On May ‘ilst, an explanation was siuiglit of the Lalwiur Party Executive 
as to why the I^lamr dejuitationjiad to wait for five months before Mr. Ainer\' 
would rcK^cive them. In the new Parliameniury Ele<*tionH, which were timed 
to take place on the 5th July, the old Parhamt^ni dissolving on Friday 8th 
June, Mr. Bevin emerg<*d as the most outstanding memlx^r of the Lalx)ur 
Party and t(M>k uf)un himself the onus of adunibrating Lalx>ur*s {>lans for the 
emaneifiation of India, whi<*h showed no fundamental diffen-nces Ix'tween ont‘ 
party apd another on the future of Indiai. 

At long last, Wavell arrivcxl in India on the 4th June, H>45 and resumed 
his Viceit'gal charge after ten weeks' abs<*ncr. Altogether his lot in England 
was not cast on happy times. His stay in I^ondon synchronised witli one 
of those pcTKHls of tumult in a nation's histe»ry which are attendi'<l with th<‘ 
departure of the old and the exiK^ctalion of the m w’, a f)eri(Kl of transition 
when the n’tiring jairty displays extra teiiaeity in adhering to eonservative 
traditions and th<* incoming party exhibits unwonted /cal for dem<x'ratie 
idralism. When Mr. Churchill retired swearing by his old Tory aiUtM'edents 
and swearing at s<HuaIism and its inevitable drift to totalitarianism and when 
the Lulmur Party foreswore all alUrgianee to the eonifiosite Gov'ernment of 
the previous five years and avowed independence for India,— such a 
eritiiail juncture, Wavell — a mere Field .Marshall after all, could not Ixt expect- 
ed to bring with liirn any magic wand or enchanted talisman, the prt>duction 
of which wtnild unhwk the d<M»rs of prisons or establish a National Govern- 
fneni at the centre, destroy the Viceregal Veto and transfer power all round 
to the people. The mystery that had surrounded the closely guarded secret 
of his undisclosed hand l>ccame intensified with the report that he would not 
make any statement for a wet^k after his arriv al. In the meantime, Mr. Amer>' 
mode a not 4 ible spetH'h at the Ixindon Rotary Club on June 6th in which he 
emphasised the fact that : 

“ More tlian three years ago, vre made clear that we wish India to 
enjoy after the war complete independence wdthin the British Common- 
wealth or even without it, if she so decided, on condition that the main 
elements in India’s national life should first agree upon India’s future 
•constitution,” 

And he concluded the subject saying : 

e Ib however, no complete or logical answer to the problem (if the 
transfer of power without recognised and generally acceptable successors 
to take over) is possible there is no reason for not seeking 

some way out of the deadlock^ whSdi Indians and the British alike whih 
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to eiisc4, ev^fi if it cuaiiot be conipirtelY revived. Cic^irly we 
must try t&gain/' 

At this point we may usefully digrt^ from the sulijeet to (rive an aeeount 
of AUenby’s achievement in Egypt whicli his bit>girapher l^rd Wavell might 
be expected to copy for India. 

Eftypt India 

Indeed, seven months [previous to Sir A. VVaveirs Hp|KMititnent as 
Viceroy, and on the eve of the third exieti^Mon of lx>rd Linlitligow's rxleution 
by six months, there were talks of Waveirs seU^tiun to the place and in that 
wimection Miss Margaret Poj>e wrote! as folkms ; - 

Every Indian must Ih* aware of the fmra|lel between his own 
country's struggle and the events I shall tnilline, 

** in lt*14 Egyfd was d<?clared a British Protectorate, At the 
conclusion of the \i'ar the Eg\’ptian» were not allowetl to send a Deputa- 
tion to the Peace (‘onfereiice to state tneir claim for self ’determination. 
The lesuier^ o( tlie Wafd (lndep<*ndcm'e) Party weiS' aiTest4xl and de- 
|K>rt<Hl. The n'sult. not unuaturaily, was a wave of resentment Uiat 
swept the cs>uiifr\ , llie party prtx^c^eihd t<» organm* « sw^ries of acta 
<»f violciKs* niamty ilirertrd towards the interru|»tH>n of eommuiiieationt 
hy mterferem'e with Hailwuy lines and Telegraph wires*- (shades of 
indiH. Auijiist Oth^ riots broke out and iwinie British |>eoplc weft^ killed. 
At this |K»iiit. Allenhy was ealhd to restore order. He aetetl swiftly 
and tirrnly. He ndeased the Wafd leailers, negotiations and 

sent Ziiglul l*asha. lea<ler of the Wafd Party, to l/ondon to take part 
m the <iiH< ussu»ns. Zagluf was iinrom promising and would make no 
<*oiK’essions NagcUmtions broke down and he was derHirlccl to Oykin. 
Allenhy, howe\rr. was determined on a sett lenient ; he pushed ahead 
in Ills search for an agreement and it was then with Ins greatest Egypitau 
opjKinent sx*fely out of the way (as (ongress is tmhiy) that be liad hk 
histirric struggle with the British ( abinet. Lh>yd Osirgfs iurum and 
Milner, all were against him in his detrnnmation to end the Prfitectirr 
iite and tlcn lare Eg\*jit independent. But uf ail Ins lynKinrnis, m Wavell 
writea, — th€‘ most df'-termmeid was Winston C hurehill at hat AUenby 
got hk way. In l9T<i Zaglul Po^ha wa» ami Egypt was re 

I'ogniscd as an 1 ndejH rid^ nt State. It wax not cvmipirte inde|>eiulenae 
by any means. Iiut it was a workmg eoin|>rt>mi»e and Allenhy had it all 
to hk credit. 

“ Would VVavell dart' to do w hat Allenhy did, demand the immediate 
rehraM" t»f t ongn^ss leaders, ofwn negtitialkms tmrnrdiairiy ami arrati|tr 
for figning of a treaty twtween Britain and Indian Natmiml (kivernmiffit 
ftimultanetnisly w-ith a des^laration t>f Indian IndclK^ndence T 

The prohkrtn of Indian Independence la^ani nueh ckjifie reiseinhlanee to 
that E|Dpi that tbe latter may lie xiudted in a little greater detail. It ' 
was on tlw* ‘iSth Fclsruory', Uiat Eg>7iiiafi Indeiauaii-fice wa» deelared 
and after a Parliamentary' Debate on 1 4-3*1 tltr Kliedtve wax ima’lainied 

the King of Egypt and began to be rcfeired to m Hb Mafexty. Tne deelara* 
tkm erf E^rpkan Indepeodesice in 191111 was cm the ohnwmg of Wavdl - 
extraeled man a reluctant Cavfgnnicmt in London by Alicnby'x dectais efiftta. 
Hiat AUenby did n t view ti os a breach trf faith with the inataea eouimittitd 
with the hopelefta aiin of appoaoing a liBhioiity erf sdf neeking ofitatimi atid 
ibefel^ pffOCTvtsig Erithdi intareata waa dgnkd by AUesibya own reading of 
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the situation. He saw that the Eg>'ptian people were beginning to be stured 
by the feelings to which natioiuUkts gave articulate expression, that they 
could be rous^ from their habitual inertia by the cr\^ of Independence and 
that however deep the internal divisions in EgyT>tian society might run, 
were simply not relevant U) the relationship between Egypt ai^ Great 
Britain. 

Again according to the Constitution prepared between April and October 
1922, thCfjSudan was to l>e an integral part of Egypt. But to the British 
the Sudan was only a Condominion of 1899 and they regarded it as a 
* Reserved Subject.’ Likewise in India, the States are sought to be if possible 
excluded from an Independent India. The Egyptian Constitution Committee 
closely modelled the Constitution after the Belgian model with the Lower 
House elected on a bixwui franchise and a Senate partly elected and partly 
nominated, while the King was to be a Constitutional Monarch. All this was 
done when Zaglul Pasha, the leader of the VVafdists was am^sted in 
December 1921 for incitement of disturbances and was kept under detention 
first in Aden and (on the day of Ihe declaration of Independence on 28-2-22) 
was transferred to the Seychelles Islands near the Equator and thence to 
Gibraltar and was released from there in March 1923. The new constitution 
was promulgated in March 1923 and in July 1923 the Indemnity Act was 
pass^ and Martial Law was abolished and an Act was passed to compensate 
loreigners against whom offences wx*rc committed, to a tune of £6 to 7 millions. 
ITirce students were executed out of 14. Thus ended ihe Cairo Riots anfJ 
their sequelae, Zaglul returned to Alexandria where he landixi on September 
18, 1923 and he wanted to wipe out i^U the progress for which others w’cre 
responsible and this w'as attributed by the British to his vanity and stubl>oni’ 
ness. A similar situation was created in India when Lord Wavell flew' t<^ 
England, while yet the Congress Working CommitU'tv was in prison, wit h 
proposals of which some were spoiis<3rt*d by Congressmen, w hich hatl nothing 
to with the Congn^ss as such. Zaglul, however, had to face Elections in 
January when the Wafdist Party swept the polls by securing 190 out of 214 
seats. Zlagiul wanted to visit London and see his old friend Ramsay 
MacDonald — the then Premier. But the latter proved to bt* a no better friend 
i>f Zaglul than Lord Linlithgow of Gandhi in Augast 1942. Zaglul who 
was shot on July l2, 1924 demanded (1) the removal of British troops. 

British officials and Britisli influence from Egypt, (2) the abandonment by 
Great Britain of British claims to defend the Suez Canal or to protect tlie 
minorities in !Egypt. But Zaglul. it is said, had no genius for negotiations 
though be could state his cas<? w'ith vigour and fight a campaign with courage. 
In October 1924 the MacDonald Ministry fell and even before that Zaglul 
was disappointed with his friend as Jawahar with Cripps or Gandhi with 
Iinlithgow\ 21aglul had conflicts with the British 

(1) on the Sudan 

(2) on the position of British judicial and financial advisers 

(8) on the British interests and policy of the 1922 Declaration 

(4) on com|>ensiation of foreign officials 

(5) on British interests in the Sudan, and 

(6) on payment of certain contributions. 

Zaglul resigned his Premiership, made a treaty with the King and within 
three di^rs Sirdar Lee Stack was murdered on November 22, 1924. 

The Milner Mission of 1919-1920 recommended the abolition of the 
Protectorate and when accordingly Egypt was declared an Indepemtot 
Sovereign State on Februar>^ 28, 1922, Britain reserved certiun questkma 
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for furtlier diseuii&ion and friendly aceoinmodation on lK>th »ideit of whieh Ihr 
most important were (o) the sectirity of the communieations of the Britkii 
Kmptre and (fr) the defence of Egj’pV aifainsst all hireiifn i^;i*Te«u$>on or inter* 
ference* A Treaty of Alliance was concluded in IMl, the Article 1 of which 
read: — ** The military occupation of Ej^pt hv the forces of fits Majest) 
the King and Emperor is terminated. Article iV establidnxl tlie AUiance. 
Article VIJI was as follows : — ** In view of the fact that the Sue* C anal whilst 
being an integral part of Egv’pt is a univY^rsal means of cotumuiueations. 
as also an essential means of communication l>etweeri the different pmris of 
the British Empire, His Majesty the King of Kgy|>t, until such time as the 
High Contracting Parties agree tliat the Egyptian anny is in a position to 
ensure by its own resources the liberty and entire security of navigation of the 
t'ainiK autliorizcs Ills Majesty the king and Emperor, to station forces in 
^gryp^**** teixitoiy* in the vicinity <if the Canal, in the »Amc specified in the 
Annex to this Article, with a view to ensuring co-ofieration with Egy|iiian 
fort'es in the defence# of the Canal, which wa» refrnnrd ti> in the negiHtationii 
that U>ok place l>etween Aclhy Pasha and Cunwm in July llViO. The delaifcrf 
arrangtmicnt for tlir cany ing into effcxrt of this Article are contimictl in the 
Annex hereto. The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any manner 
an ocx‘U|>ation and will in no way prejudice the sovereign rights of E^n^t. 
It is undcrsUnxI (iuit at the end of a |ieri<Hi of !J0 years s|>ecihrd in Article XVl 
ihc question whether the presemv of British ftirces is no longer necemsaiy 
owing to the fact tliat the Egy ptian Anny is in a |Kmition U> ensufe by its 
«m*n resources the liberty and entire security of navigation of the Canal, 
may, if the High Contracting Parties do not agree thereon, 1>C sulimitteil to 
the Council of the Ix^ague of Nations for decisions in aeeonl with the provi- 
sions of the Covenant of signature of the present Treaty or to such other peraon 
♦ »r lx)dy of persons for decision in iwsron! with such other procedure as the 
High Contnw'ting Parties miiy agret*. • 

The Annex to this Article hmite<l the Britwh forces to 10,000 men and 
tlie Air Force to «S00 pilots, exclusive of ancilhiTy' pTsonnel, lietined the 
areas in which they would l>e stationed west and efi»*t of the Canal and re<|utre 
the provision of the requisite land. Imrraek aecomiiUHlaf Min and water supply 
and the impnivcmcnt and ujiki'ep of ctmiiininieatjtms^ bv road and rail 
A cloeicly snnilar treaty w*as i'<»nchidcfl Ix'twe^m British and Ira<] in lUHO on 
t'Tins of complete Frt^cdorn, Fxpiality and lnde|>endenec, 

us revert U> the prtigre^s of events tn India. Shortly after the failure 
of the Jmnah'Gandhi talks, liegan the Liaipuit -Desat negi»tiatiofis, and in 
January^ MH5 tlie two party leaders came together ti> draw- up an agreement 
and they signed it on the l lth January, ltH5. 

The agreement hod dealt with the (|uesli<»fi *4 pant y not on a eoftimunsl 
but upifi an institutional basis. In other wemis, it spike of the parity of 
represfmtjition on the Exrcuti%*c Council, not of Hindus and Mmlmii. but of 
the Congress and tlie Muslim l>p^fue. Seei>ndly. it laid down that the flr«l 
act of thrtJ new Gos^ernment wxmM Ik* to release the mcfril>crs of the Congreas 
Working Committee, Other matters were aiwilburv and i^illaterml in cha- 
racter. If this proposal had materialised at the hands of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary' of State, vriy' likely the Simla Conference would not have taken 
place. A seiUcmetit would have been made behind the pardaA^ and tuddenly 
<wie fine niorfimg a new Executive Couneih rather a newlv formed Executive 
Council, would have been a fait awampli and we should have been bdbolden 
to the Home Member m the new (ktVemmeni f<w the releaie of the Woiktof 
Committae. The Cemgresa would have bom virtually tuppmwed* aa 
tiatioiis woadd have l^cen place behind its baek^ with oUier oifaniialtofia. 
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and a fttU*fled|red Government which it would be a misnomer to call a 
National Government, would have ccmie into being without the knowledge 
or the consent of the Working Committee of the Congress. That would 
have meant the triumph of British policy, the burial of Satyagraha seven 
fathoms deep, and the perpetuation of British rule for — Heaven knows*^ 
how long. Fortunately, such a disaster was averted through the strong 
attitude taken by Gandhi all along and reinforced since the 2drd of Janu^, 

a week after the release of Dfv PrafuUa Chandra Ghosh from prison 
on account of ill-health. This attitude indicated that nothing could be done 
so kmg ps the Working Committe<? members were not released^ It is a maj;ter 
for rejoicing not from the petty standpoint of personal triumph for any one, 
but from the larger point of view of Uic sucx^ess of a principle, that the honour 
of the Congn^ was vindicated and the firm attitude it had taken fill along 
was justified in regard to the initiation of the national struggle and its conti- 
nuance as well as its refusal to wdthdfaw' the Bombay Rcrsoliition of .4ugust 
8, 1042, throughout a period of three years. To the eountr>% therefore, the 
events of those days were of importance, not for the material success that 
they might have brought or not brought or the hopes of success that they 
might have kindled, but for the triumph of the moral principles which have 
all along animated the Congress activities for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Now we pn>cced to a consideration in detail of the events connected with 
the Wavcll Plan for loosening the Indian deadlock. On the 1 4th of J une, 1915. 
Lord W’kvcll gave his bpoade^^t to the people of India, and simultaneously a 
statement w^os made in the House of Commons by Mr. Amer>% the Secretary 
of State for India, on the same sqbject. The thoughts and sentiments 
expresstd in the two broadcasts and the plans and programmes adumbrated 
therein are wholly identical with each other os indeed they must l>e. The 
modus oj^erandi consisttd in convening a conference of Bcpresentatives chosen 
by the Viceroy for the puqiose of obtaining from the leaders of various parties 
a jpint list or, sparing it, separate lists of worthy f>eople in order to constitute 
a new Executive Council oi the Viceroy — people who are publicly committed 
to the tliree tasks of which the most notable was the task of pursuing the w ar 
with the Japanese to a suixessful end. He pleaded for “ men of 
inlluence and ability to h<* recommended by the various jiarties 
who would l>c pn^par^ to take decision and responsibility of administra- 
tion of all the |>ortfolios including External Affairs ” except the 
conduct of war which would be the exclusive charge of the Commander- 
in-Chief. He al.so stated Miat there would be an equal number of Muslims 
and Hindus other than Scheduled Castes and the conduct of business must be 
under the present constitution by which he meant the Act of 1919, “ with 
control by the Secretary of State and the Governor-General.” The question 
that he posed at the Conference was whether, subject to agreement on the 
aforesaia point, ”it w^ould be possible to obtain agreement also on the 
strength and composition by parties and for communities, of the Executive 
Council and on the method by which tlie panels of names would be submitted 
to the Viceroy to enable him to make his recommendations for appointment 
to the Executive Council.” 

The Viceroy furtlicr stated that there was no question of the Viceroy's 
veto being eliminated, but that it would not be used unreasonably, while Uie 
Secretary of State said that it would be used only in the interests of India and 
not in the interests of Britain. We all know what the interests of India meant 
during the time of Lord Irwin. It may be recalled that the last section of 
tKe Gandhi-Irwin Agreement stated that the constitutkmal position should 
be that the future Indian constitution would be construcm on the three 
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beams of federation, central responsibility and safc| 2 ruanb in Indioa mttrtstm 
which were later interpreted as Brittsli interests. The Viceroy finaliy 
stated— I should make it clear that these promwoUs afTtH-t British liidm and 
do not make any alteration in the lelation of the Prtnes^s with the Cnmn 
RcpJt^ntative.’" On the jmrt of the Congress it nwleits jKmitionsulhcient l) 
dear in re^rd to the Static when it urge<< that : - In et'ganl to Uu* IiHlmn 
States while recogni^iirtg that during the interim periml the jKiwers of thr 
Crown R<!prescntative will continue, it is clear tliat the Nationiil (owenmumt 
will have to d^ai with inany inaiteni w hich o\'erlap ami liave c^itlct^rn wdh 
the Statens rr. tnuie, industry, hi Vamr, etc. Further the Iwirriers l>etwe<‘n 
the States fK'ople, and the Priru'cs and meinU'rs iff the National (io^wimient 
and otlw^r a^siviates should bi' rt^imneti so as to help in iruitiml d*iM!^issn»iu 
ronsultation and consideniiton of ct>nimon prohleins and tlieir ia>lution/' 
ToW'ards the end lus hroadeast. tie* V iceroy •aildixi the following 
statement : — If thir nnsding is sueet^sful 1 hofR- that we shall l»e 
to tigTe<* on the formation i»f the new Kxinnitive C‘oum*d at the CViitiS' atui 
that Prov incial Ministries in S<h". 1**H IV»vin«ses would rcsuiiie office and that 
tlu’se would i>e cswilitions." *‘lf the meeting should unhirtiinately faih * 
he ttddixi, “ we rnust earrv on as at present until partn^s eonie logvdher/' 
By way of iiliist ration the \ icemy present«sl to the ^smfcis'nee a list of jwt’ 
folios and the departincnts inehidi'il, as follows . * 


1 War 

:i. Kxtrm.il Affair 
tnt luthnc 

;i. Ilonu* . . . 

i. Fumie't' 
r». l^iirihlsktion . . • 

n. l,nt>OMr 

7. ('oninmWK’Tfvticnw inrUtUiiij;;: 
s. l>cfcricc 
\K C omii»f*rtT 

10. ImtuOrioi an 4 Sunf»l> 

1 1 . iMtiK'ijtiofi 

I'i. Hmlth 

l.'l. AifTk'alturf . 

^ r l^laanifig amd 

I>es'cki|»niNrft!. 

In fi tnnatiem auwl li r i mkIc'ia* t trig 


War. 

j' 1 AfTso?* 

s . 

'i t oninmii'wnilth Hrlrttw»fo. 
Ifoinr 

km. 

1 .ttlHKir. 

War Trwnt^M'rl. 

I'oftl* uml A If 

i 4*iniiiw*rt r ntiii ( ivil K«t|i>|f|ir«i 


1 Ajff k llrv » 

^ k)»|fO»riil ttiMi 

2 rVMki. 


Tile differenee Ik tw<x*n the prevailing list and the hsf pimvwhd In wav 
of iiiustration rimy shortly 1 k’ not«'<i. The |K*rtfoh<» relating to 
and l*^ucation has lH!en kplit into three seimrate fK»rtfolios. one relating 
health, a kec^ond relating to agrieulture inelmlitig haal which was fimiierly 
a jiepanite |a>rtfoli<* and a third relating to eduealion. The okJ fMirtfo}h> 
of VV'ar 'Tninsport whicli ecnertd wart rans|iort and milways is cofiveiteii into 
i>nc of “Communieaiiom"’ tmduding war tr»ns|iofl. The old fwlfolio of* 
Conimerec including (1) CornmciTe. it) Industries and (3J Civil Hurmlies is 
now converted inioComrnereeandCivd suptdii*k, A mw rNirlfoltn of imlust' 
rica and Civil Supplien hast l>een created, old jairlfoiHi of Plafining amf 

l>evek^mfmt is not made to iiielude hwid as it wan fortnrriy. The pirtfolio 
of Commofiwesdth Ilebtions which was a sefwMute one is in the new fnt 
combined with Foi ign Affaurs. 

H%h hope* were raised on all kkiea frcmi the V*iem»y A lirciMwteaat^mpl^ 
with the rdteaae of the tncfubm of the Working CotiimiiU'e^ and ftmiit hia 
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very winnmg attitude in hw opening statement at the conference that this 
time history was not likely to r<?peat itself and the Wavell Plan would not 
run a course parallel to that of the Cripps' Mission. It would not be fair to 
refer to the discuastons and the cross questionings that t<K>k place during the 
sittings of the conference but sufhcc it to say that when a joint list was found 
impossible, each partv^ or group or individual was asked to furnish separately 
n list of nominees for the Executive Council. It was cjcpeeted that thie 
V^iceroy would draw up a list of his own from out of these m as to satisfy the 
demaiids df each grou[) or individual. Strange things, howev^er, happened, it 
must l>c said* To make a long story short, the 14th of July to which the 
conference stood adjournt*d after (hrec days’ sittings from the 28th June 
onwanj, "was expect^ to yield happy rt^sults. after all the lists but two had 
l>een furnished as the result of serious and anxious consideration on the part 
of the parties eoficerned. It was a pity tluit no composite list cAuld l>e 
flirnishcid Ikhtuusc if it could have lieen,*it would have meant a new alignment 
of the march of progress in the country. A conifMxsite list w'ould have meant a 
cofiimon party and a common programme, possibly a common electorate 
in future and a common nationalism arid eommon ideals and common 
participation in world affairs and common striving for the full emancipation 
of India from Hritish control and connect itm. But this was not to l>c. The 
fat<!« deert^ed that the divisions that lay at the nK>t of India’s subjection 
should still iH?ri>etuaie themselves though in a smaller nu*asure only in an 
nttcriuaU’d form. The failure to submit a joint list implitHl that the voiee 
of India iHung one and indivisible was still weak and could not l>e vociferous. 
It impliwl that one s<H^tion of the people (»f the (H>untry desiretl to hitch their 
wagon to the star of Britain and thfit they felt a certain dillidence and 
inability to stand on their ow^n legs. However that Ik% the fact remains that 
separate lists were submitted, to what end we slwill pri^sently see, by the 
invitees as desired excef>t by llie I-»cague and the Eurt>pean representative. 

On the nth of July, the letuler of the Muslim Ix^ague ha<i a very short 
interview extending <»ver 1,0 luiniites with the V’leeroy, and he seems to have 
made it clear in that interview’ that he w ould not Ik* agreeable to the names of 
the non- Leaguers that were shown to him as having lx*en included in the 
V'iceroy’s list, on the ground that the Ix*ague cluiiiK*<i to Ik* the sole representa- 
tive of the Muslims in India and would not tolerate the inclusion in the list 
of any other name than those Ik* longing to their Party. The Viceroy 
disseiitfd from this view*. Shortly after, (iaiuihi met the Viceroy and the 
n^xt day the Prc!sklent of the Congrt*ss was in\ iUd to siK"* him. Beyond 
stating that Mr. Jinnah was not agrtH'able to the Muslim representatives in 
the list prt^pared by himself (the relevant part of which alo!\e was shown to 
him), the V' ict*roy did not take into t*ontkleiK*e any one of the leaders and 
reveal the conicrits of his list. It was a strange pr<x*t*dure tlxat was adopted. 
He was .seeking agreement among the [mrties and reservt*d to himself the 
right of leadership by wljieh he clainuxi to prepare a list of his own. The 
|>anels, as lias already Ixt'n statcii, wert* to be submitteii to the Vicejroy to 
• enable him to make recommendations for appointment to the Executive 
Council. Tills he failed to do. It served no purpose to say that his list 
might not he agreeable to the Congress, as he clearly statc*d and that therefore 
he withheld its contents from tiieir knowledge. The proper course would 
have been to furnish his list to them tx> place it before the Working Committee 
of the Congress and ascertain whether they would accept it or desire any 
change therein. Such an obvious course was not only not adopted, but an 
ominous forecast of the possible attitude of the members of the Working 
Committee to the names contained in his list was made by him. On the 
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14th he woimd up the Conference with a ^^tatenient ileetiinnif tlie faUure 
of his endeavours and fxistpcminu the Conference virtually mn^ die. In 
doing so he took the responsibility for tW failure' on hium'lf ahiuHigh He 
had cati^rteaUy mentioru'd one name, that of Mr. Jmnah. who Inwi not onU 
not sent any list but who, when he was shown a {mrt the list^saH] that 
was not acceptable to the Muslim I^^^ague. ’ In \ iew of this stateinent it 
must be considered whether Lord Wavell wiis inen^ly «»l»servini; etmrtesy amt 
convention in considering himself res|Kmsiblefor the failure of the i onfert iwe 
or whether it was. so. ^ 

When we review the events that have taken place during the f<*rt night ‘s 
stay of the leading public men of India on tne heights of Simla* it laxsimcs clear 
that the forelKidmgs referrtd tii at the outset wc^rc not altogetlier liaseless. 
There apmuirs to Ih" a close anaUfcgy In'tween the Cnpps’ Mission ami the 
Wavell rlaii. C'ripps eame to India in the midst of liCating of drums ami 
fanfare of tnim|H'ts. He raiMd highhofM's on lus arrnaJ and mmlc cxtr»“ 
\ agant olT the*nH't>nl jiromises to tiie IVtsident of tiir Congress, to the clhn’t 
tluit the {Misition of the \ leeroy in India in relation to the new t'libinet woukl 
1 k' the Mime as tluit of His Majesf \ the King of Ktiglaiul to the liritish Cabinet. 
He later denied having rnmie such an ofTer or even ts»fem^l to the wttnl 
(\ihutii, though m his sptas'h m Parliament in l)i*toWr. he admitt<st 

that he had us<xl the woni Ctibimt in a loinscM'iise and not m a iHinstitutional 
sense. Here, in Simla. Lord Wavell had delimtely .statid Iluit there wiia iit» 
quest HMi of th<' V'leenn's veto iHUiig eliminated but that it wouki not la* 
used unreasonably. To that evtent the Vieert>y was fniiik unhkr Sir StalTortl 
i ripps, riie sfH'ond fmint of difTerenee is that w hen Oipps / amc t<» Ihdhi 
and re<|uestid tturulhi to have an inlefview with him* tiandhi was so liarilx 
impressed by the ]irop<Hvals C'ripps had brought, tluit he i xpresscsl Ills siir|irise 
that of all p^svple. C'npfis shoukl havi* mmle himself a inesMUiger of Hritain 
with such projHfsals in his hands. In reganl to the Wuxt-ll Plan, (Und{it. 
on the isontrary* felt satisfud that it was sincere in sjunt and wiis eonceiveil 
witli a view to eonstituting itsrlf as a step t<»wanis independence. lie 
the of inde[>endeni'<’ in it and therefore his Apfm»arh and attitude 

towards it was just the reverse of what they were tow arris the Cnpps* Plan. 
^Vhefl Cnpps came to India, his adviee was that the Working Comrniltrs^ 
tn*td not ia* stifiitnotied to Ikdlu. Hut atfairs t<K»k a dltler<*nt <sairsc‘ allie 
gt lher. On this m'cjvsion his advice hiwl tluit the Working iVumnit tee 

should la sumnioneil and shoukl eonsider the Wavell I*Iafi. At this |a»iiit 
the (suilrast Indwi^^ui the two ends and a simibirity ap|»cars. The Cnp|»s' 
Plan faiWd virtually on the third tlav of tlir deiilK*ralions of the Working 
Committee whiih iH’gan on the *iuth of Mandi. and more <»r less <s>n 

eluded on the JHst. Hut t rijqis requested tluit if what he luui heard, vtr*.. 
that the Working Committee was rejisting his pro|H)rsal, was tnw. llu^v 
should not div ulge (lie iiiatter to the pr<*ss and his request was complietl 
With. Here tm the ilurtl day of the C onfereiiee at Simla (ifUth June* Hl45) 
iU failure in one was writ hirge on the deldw-ratHins Iw^aujic a joint list 

cHiukt not l>e furnuilicd. Xe^ertheless, there wioi the liojw that the Viceroy's 
list would Ik* a Jiarie aid jM*nsible one. making it |Ki*ssi(ik for a iietilemeni to 
Ikt made, even as tlie intervent mui of Col. Johnson hiwl raised h«q»r!i of Auecess 
during th#* Cripps* visit after the first week, for after th«* first three days of 
the Chpps' Ulsskin tlicre clafmd an intersal of a wi^ek Marr the final 
break down became known and it is unm^cessary' to refer in cUdad to 
several events that l^ad happctied iii the interregnum* Likewise, after the 
first three days of the Simla C<mfeicncc, there was an iniers^al of a tiirtiuitht tn 
which several evctiU happened licforc the final ctmcluakm <rf the Vkcfof 
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ftnnottn^^tng the failure of the meeting* was made public on the 14th. It is 
not known e\"en today as to what made Cripps suddenly reverse his attitiulc 
and say on the evening of the i>th March, 1942 that he had no further subjeets 
to add to the list of sul>j<M*ts projjosed to be transferred to the Defence 
Member* and that there was no question of Cabinet being responsible to the 
Lt^gislaturc as that was a mat ter for the Working Committee to negotiate with 
the Vk*eroy. What made Lord Wavell draw up a list of his own from out 
of the lists furnislifd tt* him by the Conferemee members and yet not disclose 
their iTonicnts at all to the Congrt^ss and to other |>arti<'S or in full to the 
I-*eague. no one can tel). Hut this much is certain tliat the so-calUnl 
''‘authentieated versions’ ’ of the contents of the list broadly circuhited in the 
press tliroughout the wei*k that [ireeided the 14t!i of July must l>e considertn! 
to Ih* iin/iuthenlic tin it is eleiirly impossible tluit the Viceroy eould ha\ c 
disclosed the contenvs of his list to any pcrs^>n. 

In any cas<% the fact remains that lor the failure of the Conference — the 
Congress can l>ear no rcs|>onsibiJity whatever. The attitude of the ('ongress 
was absolutely clear to the Viceroy, for the Congress took no obj<‘ction to 
little changes that the V’iecroy might feel it necessary to make in the list 
furnislud by it. All tliui it wanteti was a consultation IxToreliand and the 
avoidance of any undue strain ujxm its spirit of eo-operation. On the part 
of the I^uigue, it is clear that the l^aiguc must l>ear some resjw)nsibilily for tin* 
bre-ak-up in that it insisti*<l on its lK*ing eonsidend the sole rcprc'^entative of 
the Muniltrn ctunmunity in India, a claim which the V iceroy himself could not 
accept and which millions of Mussaliiians would not concede. 1'hc I.»caguc’s 
claim was particularly weak at the iiioinent when Khi/r llyut Khan came 
forw^ard W'ith his own nominations U[>art from those* of the* League. Tlie* 
Exercutives t>f the Muslim eommunity lH‘b)nging to the Ahrur group, the 
Naiionali.si Muslims, the Momin Community, the* Sliias and the Jarniat-ul- 
I’lerna had met and apjiointcd Maitlvi Hussain Ahm<*d Madam as their 
e*ominon refirci^entative to negeitiate with the C'ongrt*ss and the Government 
in Tesp<H*t e>f nomination e>f their aerredited representatives. Perhaps there* 
is an ethical justice in the events that hap[H*ncd in Simla in July 1945. 

years liack in April 1942, it was the ('e)ngress that brt»ke the Cripps’ 
Mission* if it was not ('ripps himself who brt>ke his own. In Simla it was 
the league that broke tlie Wavell Plan although Lord VVuve*ll took the blame* 
on himself. Exactly what luippencd in Dellii with Cripps hapfKmtd in 
Simla Uhi with Wavell. ** The V’iceroy assured him," said Maulana Abul 
Kalarn A:/4id, according to a press interview' he gave in Simla siK>n after the 
Conference* had ended, “in his first interview* tliat no party to thcConfere*nce 
would lie allowed to ol>5itruet setUcniient out of wilfuhu?ss.“ Every one knew 
w*hiit Mr. Jinnah w*ould do and every one believed that against that |>ossibility 
the Viceroy liad arnud himself with authority to deal with him appropriately. " 
Vet Lord VVavell's hand w'as stayed at the last moment even as Cripps" was. 
Finally there apjicars to Ik* another coniiiion point l;K*tw*tKMi the two situa> 
tioivs. In Delhi, Cripfis came to India at the time when the British people 
seriously feared a Japanese invasion of India. The threat of invasion passed 
away and the Cripfis" Mission came to an abrupt end. In Simla, in July 
1945, the VV"avell Plan came to light when the Labour Inv'asion threatened the 
Conscrv’ative Party in the elections that were being held on Jidy 5, on 
the sixth day after the Simla sittings began. The elections passed and by a 
suddiii reversal of the attitude till then maintained., the Wavell Plan eame 
to an unexpected iemitnaiion. To say that such failures and such sudden 
moves were previously designed ami determined wrould be not only ungener* 
oUs but perhaps ev<m unjust. * Yet the man in the street cannot overiook this 
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obvious fact tbeir connection as cause and effect cannot always W 

tnfeiTed on the principle of past Aor rrgo pnj^trr hoc. 

When all is said and done, the final apf>oiiiontncnt of hlatne must lir t\t 
the door of the British Govenunent whose accrcilitcd rcpresentalivf^ 
Wavcll did not act ftnnly and fearlessly. There was a hirkmu ap}m hcnsion 
in his mind that he might l)e hurting the suset^ptibilitics of hr 

said: *‘Y ou can ail ht'lp l>v reframmg from reerumnatiouH/ UeennunH- 
tions are always bad and are diffenmt from a just apjK>rtionmeiy of bhooo 
and praise. The former follow* the latter. Hut it la \’ m the \ ueroy’s j>uu< r 
to rejMiir the breach made in the walls^of the (‘tMifert'nce by the MusUio 
League. Instead of tliat the V’iet*n>y n'ferrefi to bim'auerjitie dillieuHtrs 
** No t»o v*ern men t/' said he. ** can carry on tindrr the <1 hiI> |»rt»s|><*rt ttf 
change or dissolutitui. I have to st'cure the stiibility atui the daV 'to duy 
efficiency of my Go\ernmeiit and it would Ih' im}K»i\ible to enter ujw»n 
continuous or even fre<|uent {lolitiealMiscussioriiS of this kind/* Aec'oniini^'iy 
his im>posal '* to take a little time to consider ni whnt way I can l>cst help 
India after the failure of the C'oiifcreii<"c^‘ and tin* one t»r twi> months* 
waiting that he askcnl for elsrwhen^. may have {<» la* taken merely as worils id 
solace meant to assuage the irritation of the nutment tliat. he fcartxl. might la? 
jx>ssibly eauscii in eertam quarters by the fiiilure. It is not always easy 
raise a new* ctlitiee ufMm (h<* debris of an old stmeture, ni*r can it In* done 
quickly. It remaintsi to Ih- si^ui what the Viceroy would do. That did not 
mean that there was a new ami a new ruv of light }M»eping nofnan the 

horirxin. I'o the I'ongress it was ciKmgh thathclunl put his tingrr <m the sore 
.spot. There again wnsn ('ongrt'ss victi»ry. the seeojul of tha s<*ries. the first 
being tluii the British hu<l to release (Vmgress from piismi aiul negotiate 
w ith It . The sfciitul was the disi^n ery tliat the ( ongress was not an int ransigent 
IxKly. A thinl may* yet la: discfivered that it has the eoiiqH*tcnei* to run tlie 
(ioverrunent of the cmnitry m rwaee aiul war alike , 

From the 14th of June t<i tW *.^5th <»f August it was a hiatus. si-s*mirigly 
short, hut rt^aliy itvng, in the eves of thikse wh*> w< re rxjH'Ctmg new* dcvfhi^e 
rnents in India. The British Elections were <liHl(ire«l m Hie interval and 
I.^bour <*ame into fx»wcr the 10th <»f July, lOi.’V. a mgalde defeat laung 
that of Mr, Amcry and his [ilaee was taken by Prthiek L.*»vvreni‘e, The King s 
speech on the i>ccasjfln <»f the o|>emng of the new Farhament was dis 
aptminting : 

“ In accordance with the promises alreiuiy made to fii> Indian 
iwsjples, my (Government w ill do their utmost to promote m roiijunelion 
with the leaders of Indian opinion, early n^ali nation of full self govern 
ment in India/' 

It indicates the pru»nty which was tiring given to the Indian prolilein. 
Shortly after, I»rd Wavcll was summmud le» England and arrived tn 
Ixmdon on the 25th of August and ladore tiis return, fresh elections were 
4 innouiK*cd in India both to th«? Onlral and the Brinuneial Ix*gi»iaturrii, 
Wttveli hiimxdf returned on the 18th of Srpt<'nil>er and gave hb bfoa4leasF 
sjicwh ftniTKximtely. the text of which ix given li^elow* ; — 

“ It b the intention of Ilia Majesty's (Governmcnl to ismvrrie m 
goon m patsibU* a Cxmfttitutio'fi Making Ihxly, and a* a prehtninim* st**p 
they luivc authorised me to undertake, irnmedmiely after tlir elrctk»ri#» 
dbeusatons w'ilh rc|rrc«eiitativ*ca of the I,#egi»fclaiive Aagcmhiiea in the 
Proviners, to %i*certain whetl»er the proposals cmitaini^l in llie 1042 
Dvckniliori ore acceptable or whether «omc aUemative or fiiodilkd 
sdNsrne k prcfmable/' 
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Hi» Excelleiwy jiawl that discuMM>n!i would alMi be undertaken 
with representatives of the Indian Slates with a view to aseertaining in 
wljat way they could liest take their [lart in the Comtitution-Making 
Body. 

The Viceroy addwJ : ** His Majesty's (Government have further 

authoriscil me, as scK>n as the results of the provincial elections are 
published, to take stei»s to bring into Udng an Exf-cutive Council which 
will l^^vc the supjKirt of the main Indian partic's/* 

The following is the full text of the Vkeroy's broadcast : — 

“ After my recent discmsf.ions with His Majesty's (Government in 
Ixmdon, they authoristcl rnc to make the following announcement : — 

** As stat<*<l in the gracious sjxcch from the Tlirone at the ojicning 
of Parliament, IJ[is Majesty's (Gcnernment are detennined to do their 
utmost to promote, in eonjunction with the leaders of Indian opinion, the 
early realisation of full selfdiovcrnment in India. Ihiring my visit to 
I/ondon they have dis<'usse<l with me the steps to l)e taken. 

“ An announcement luis already Ihm'Ii made that elections to the 
Ceniml and Pr<»vineial I.,<'gislatiires, sf» long j)f)stponed owing to the 
war, are to lx* h<‘ld <iuring the coining cokl weather. Thereafter His 
Majesty’s (Government earnestly hope that .Ministerial rf‘Sj)onsiblity w ill 
lx* accepted V)y |M)Htical Iciulers in ail provinces. 

It is the intention of His Majesty’s (Government to convene as 
s(Hin as p(>ssible a Constitution-Making HchIv and. as a pniiminary step, 
they have authorised me t<» undertake, imnnxiiately after the elections, 
diwussions with representatives ,of the Ix'gislative .Assemblies in the 
Ihfovinees, to ascertain whether the proposals eontaine<l in the 1942 
Declaration are aeeeptable or wliether some alternative or mcKlified 
scheme is prcferahle. 

Discussions w ill also le undertaken with the rf jire^entatives of the 
^Indian States with a mow t<i aseertaining in what way they ran l>rst 
take their part in the ('<institution-Making Ibnly. 

“ His \laj,sty's (onernmeiil are pnaef^ling to th<‘ consideration of 
the IVeaty wliieh will retpiire to be eoneluditl iK-tween (Great Britain 
and India. 

“ During tfiese prejiaratory stag?'^ the (h)vemrnent of Italia must 
Ik" earrif'il on and urgent eeonomie and so<ual problems must Ih' dealt 
with. Furthermore. India has to play her full part in wtrrking out the 
New World Order. His Majesty's (hnernmeut have, therefore, further 
auMu»rised me, as soon as the results of the Provincial Elt'ctions are 
pulilished. ti» take steps t»» bring into In'ing an Ex(*cutive Council which 
will have the supjM>rt of the main hulian |>arties.” 

** lliat is the end of the announeement which His Majesty’s (Government 
Imvr ttuthi^risixl me to make. It means a great deal. It means that His 
Majesty’s (Gi>vernment are detennined to go ahead with the task of bringing 
India to self-(Governinent at the earliest {Hmsible date. They have, as you 
can well imagine, a great mimf>rr of most important and urgimt pn>blem« on 
their hands ; hut despite all their prc'CHH-upations, they have taken time. 
nlmost in their first days of OtfuT, to give attention to the Indian proWem, 
as me of the first and most mi/)ortant. That fact is a measure of the earnest 
resolve df His Majesty's Government to help India to achieve early self* 
Government s# 

* “ The task of making and implementing a new Constituti<^h for India is 
a complex and difficult one, which will require goodwill, co-operation and 
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patien<^e on the part of all concirned. We must Hrst hold elections m that 
the laill of the IMian electorate may he known. It is not VH'xssihle to under- 
take any major alteration of the franchise system. This would delay matters 
for at least two years. But we are doin^ our best to nw ise the cxistin^i 
electoral rolls efficiently. After the elections. I profKvsc to lu»ld discussions 
with representatives of those elected and of the Indian States to determine 
the form w hich the Cons ti tut ion -Makinjj Bo<ly should take, its }H>vvers and 
procedure. 

•‘The draft l>eclamtion of 1942 proposed a inetluHl of seAin^ up a 
Constitution -Making? BckIv. but His Maj^tv's Government reeoirnise<l that, 
in ^iew of the great issues invoh ed and the delieaev of the tninortty problems, 
consultation with the fWH>ple’s rcfuesentatives is ne<*essary In^fore the h>rm 
of the Constitution-Making Ihvdy is finally deteniiined. 

‘‘The al>Qve pnv't'dure s«*enis to His Majesty ‘s Goveiinnent and myself the 
lK*st wav open to us to give Imiia tire opjH>rtunitv of d<'<'iding her dr^tinv. 
We are w'«*ll aw an’* of the difficulties to Ih" overcs>nie. but are deterniifusl 
to oven*oine them. I can ciTtiunlv assure vou that the (iov erninent and 
all se<*tn>ns the British pt^»ple are unxious to help India whieh 1ms given 
us so mueh help in winning this war. I for nn* jHvrl will d»> my Imsl in the 
serviee of the of Indi.i to help them to arrive at flieir and I 

bnnly Ixdieve that it ran l>e done. 

‘*lt IS now for Indians to show that they have the wisdom, faith and 
conruge to d(‘termine m wlmf way they can i>est rrsHineile tlieir cldTerencf's 
and how their ^Huintry ean Ik* gioermni by Indians fur Indians/* 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlt*e. announced in a lirtaideast on 
September 19 that the British Gmernriient was giving imnieiliate e<»nsidera 
tionto the contents of a Treats Vilh the Indian Ct>nstitution Making B<Hly as 
envisagf'd in the deeUration of policy tc»wards India of 1942 whieti "Stands 
in all its fullness and pur|»osr." 

" It can Ih* said hen*/* wild Mr. Attlee. ** that in that 'Freafy we mhall 
not U^ j»ro\ ide for arn thing incomjmtifde w ifh the interests of indui.**' 

The following i.s the full text of Prime Minister Attl»‘e’s liroadeast : 

“ The King s sjMHH'li at the o|M'*iiing of the new Parliament eontriineil 
this pjtvsagc. * In aeeordanre with the |>re»mis<^s aiready made to iny 
Induin fKs*plcs, inv (tiiveniinent will do ihcir utmost to jinaitote ui 
eonjunetion with lenders of Indian opinnm earl) reali/ation of full 
Self-Government in India/ 

Irnnu*diately lifter assuming Office, the (oivernruent turned its 
attention to Indian afTaini and inviUxl the V iceroy te» r'ome home in order 
to review with him the whole situation, economic and |M>!iiiral. These 
discussions liave now f'<melud<*d and the \ leeroy has returneci to India 
and luis made an annourKvm<*nt of polie} . 

Vou will rerneinlKT (hiit in 1912 the ( oithlion <^o\rrfiment nmde a 
draft dccUiration f<»r discussion with Indian leiulrrs, eoniinonly known 
as tin* Cripps' Offer, • 

** It was prtuioted that tmnnxluiteJy ujxui ces^sation of hostilities 
stem should lie taken to wd up in tmlm an ekxted IkkIj' < li/irg<xi witli the 
task of framing a new Constitution for India. Sir Stafford ( ripjis took 
that offer to India, but it was unfortunately not aceqiied by leaders f»f 
Indian political parties ; the Govemmenl is, however, in accind* 
anee with its spirit and mtention. 

“Tha first step necessary is to get as soon as may be as democraik a 
representation of the Indian peoples as possible. Wat has in India, as iu 
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tills country, prevented elections being held for a long time and the 
Oniral and Provincial I-^cgisiatures must now be renewed- Therefore, 
as has already been announced, elections will be held in India in the 
coming cold weather- Electoral roUs are l»cing revised as completely 
as time permits and cvcr>^thing possible will lie done to ensure free and 
fair eketion- 

“The Viecroy has to-day made known our intention to follow the 
election by positive steps to set up a Constituent Assembly of Indian 
eleet 4 il representatives, charged with the task of framing a new Con- 
stitutton- Government has authorised Lord Wavell to undertake pre- 
liminary discussions with renresemtatives of new Provincial Legislatures, 
as soon as they arc elected to ascertain whether the proposals of the 
Oipps* OfTer are acceptable as they stand, or whether some alternative 
or HKxlifled scheme should be preferable. Discussions will also take place 
witli representatives of Indian Sta^xs. 

•‘Government has further authorised the Viceroy as an interim 
measure to take steps after the elections to bring into being an Executive 
Council, having the supjwrt of the main Indian parties, in order that 
India may deal herself with her own social and economic problems and 
may take her full part in the working out a New World Order. 

“The broad definition of British policy towards India, contained in 
the Declaration of 1942, which hxid the support of all parties in this 
country, stands in all its fullness and purpose. This declaration envisa* 
g<d the negotiation of a Treaty betwe^en the British Government and the 
Constitution-Making Body. Government is giving immediate considera- 
tion to the contents of such a Treaty. It can be said here that in that 
Treaty we .shall not seek to provide fi>r anything incompatible with the 
interests of India. No one having any acquaintance with Indian affairs 
will underestimate the diilioulties which will have to be surmounted in 
the setting up and smt>oth operation of a Constitution-Making Body. 

* Still greater is the difficulty which will face the elected representatives 
of the Indian people in .seeking to frame a constitution for a great 
continent c'ontaining more than 400.000.000 human beings. 

" **I>uring the war Indian fighting men have in Europe, Africa and 
Asia playt'd a splendid part in defeating the forces of tyranny and 
aggression. India has short'd to the full with the rest of tlic United 
Nations tlio task of saving Freedom and Democracy. Victor)^ came 
through unity and through the readiness of all to sink their differences 
in order to attain the supreme i»bjet?t, victory. 1 would ask all Indians 
to follow this great example and to join together in a united effort to 
work out a Constitution which the majority and minority communities 
will accept as a just and fair Constitution, in which both the Stat^ and 
Provinces can find their place. The British Government will do their 
utmost to give cver>' assistance in their power, and India C4in be assured 
of the sympathy of the British people.’' 

Wavell’s statement w^as wholly disappointing and unsatisfactory to 
all sections of the Indian public and to Congress in particular. It was so 
because of the absence of the declaration of Independence to India. There 
would be no ministries for a period of six montl:^ in the Provinces and no 
reconstmalion of the Executive Council at the C'entre. The result was a 
eonttnuance of a^KHTupt adminktration in the county under the very eye ct 
the Centre during a critical period of the nation’s iiistc»ry. While dections 
were promised to be held on the best possible electoral rolb, the fact remained 
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that there was widespread discontent all over the counUrv* in regard to the 
prepawtiem of such rolls. The Viceroy's statement virtually was a teprtitkm 
of the Cripps* Offer of 1942* in all its scope and purpose as* stated by AtiW* 
the Premier, in his almost simultaneous broadcast. But there were certain 
points of difTerenee. While in remrd to the Cripps* scheme, as soon as tlk^ 
war should be over. Provincial Ministries should be l^unetioning and the 
Central Executive would be reeonstmeted* in the present (September) 
di^damtion* no such provision existed and there was to be a full six monthi* 
interval between the time of the September announcement i^( tne British 
policy and the time of the reconstruction oC Governments in various provii>eesi. 
The September statement gave the choice to the {lopular assemble to deckle 
as between the Cripps’ schraie as formulated in 1942 and any modified vertiori 
thereof according to the policy provided therein. In view of the complexity 
of the problem and interests of Minoritcis, an innovation was introdumi 
whereby consultations must Ih' held Vi eh the representatives of the newly 
elected assemblies in regard to the question as to whether the Crtpps* Plan 
w/is agreeable to the eountrj-. or not or whettuT an alternative istcheme should 
Ih* devised. The consultation was to extend even further for it waa meant 
to cover the subject of the form of the Constituent Assembly and its powers 
and procedure. WTiethcr tliis additional hurdle tliat was introduced, was 
meant to be operated as an ohstaele or whether it would \m* a help to recon* 
struct the character of the Constituent Assembly, was yet to be seen. In 
the Cripps’ Scheme, there was no such hurdle obstructinjj the march of the 
jK‘oplc in the formation of the Constituent Asscrnlily. But here there was 
an additional stage interposed. 

In regard to the rej)nrsentation of tKe States on the (’onstituent Axaembly. 
there was an innovation. The*announc<nnent stiittHl that disciiitiiions would 
also be undertaken w ith representatives of the Indian Siateii with a 
view to ascertaining in wKiit w’ay they could Ih^hI lake their part in the 
Constitution-Making Body. Whether these representatives w^eit? only otlhe 
Princes or of the |)eople of the States m a w }u>Ie and if so how the representa 
tiv^es of the States Pt'Oplcs wt^re to In: eh^'lcd, — whether through IhcLegttla 
tores or whether thn>ugh the All India State’s People’s Conference, was 
not clear. • 

Again it was stated that as mkhi as the results of thePTr^vincial Elections 
were published, stej>s would l>e taken to bring into being an Executive Council 
at the Centre whicJi would liave the support of the main Indian [lartics. 

The scheme adumbrated in the declaration did not comprise the right 
to any province to secede but from At tli^'a statement it wm clear tliat Crip|Wi’ 
Offer if accepted was to l>c a w hole and indivisible one. There was not kft 
much doubt in the public mind after the September statement of VVi|veH 
that the Simla Affair was an improvisation to ged through the British elections 
and when the elections w'crc over* the Simla Conference was allowed to be 
torpedoed. Nor was there any doubt in regard to the view that the Septem ^ 
her Offer was merely a rouse to gain six montlis’ time as the Provincial 
Elections would not conclude till the end of March 1946* and the Englishman 
With his cbaracteristk stolidity would be quite satisfied with the six months* 
adjournment of the solution of the intricate problem. SufReient unto tlie 
day is the gain or ^ood thereof. 

These stateinent€ were duly considered by the All India Congress Com^ 
mittee in September 1945 at its Bmnbay Sesskm — the venue was again taken 
to Bombay for obvious reasmif erf appropriateness and the pityposab wew? 
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considered inadequate and 

Thereupan Pethick-Lawrenee made an effort to clarify them in 
the fbllowixig words : 

EDINBURGH* September 23. (Renter): The Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, commenting at Musselburgh on Indian criticiras 
of the Government’s new declaration of policy said : “I am neither disturbed 
nor disheartened b^ this response. The declaration is not of itself a solution 
of the cofuplex political problems of India. By the nature of things it could 
not be such a solution. 

**Thc declaration is the opening of a road along which Iqdians can travel 
to complete Self-Government. It will be my privilege, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, to give them such encouragement and such help as 
they invite and speed them on their way. 

“Self-Government within the Bi^tish Commonwealth carries with it 
freedom of choice. No member of it is bound to other members by bonds 
other than those of mutual assent. This will be equally true of India, but 
we hope and l>clievc that when free choice is placed before them, Indians 
will decide in their own interests to remain within the British Common wTalth.’" 

liorlier in his speech. Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that soon after taking 
ofhee, he stated at a press conference, tliat the ideal which he set before him* 
self was achievement of equal partnership between India and Britain. This 
ideal was undoubtedly shared by the vast majority of the British people. 

‘The Viceroy Lord Wavell, came here at our invitation to confer with 
us and when he returned, he took back with him the terms of the declaration 
which he made lost Wednesday in India. The main features of this dc-clar/i 
lion were first proposals for enabling Indian.vto frame the basis of their own 
Self-Government and secondly, step to l>e taken by the Viceroy to bring into 
btung an Ext^cutive Council w'kich would have the support of the main Indian 
parties.” 

The A.I.C.C. l>esides <lealing with the ensuing Elections, took step'' 
to defend the large number of accused officers and men and women of the 
Indian National Army fonned in Malaya in 1942 and others from other 
areas who were awaiting trial in Indian prisons and pressed for their 
releiise to avoid the Videning of the gulf l>etw<:*t'n India and England. The 
Ctirnmittee further declared that the various eomrn'trnents enteretl 
into by the present unrepresentative and irresponsible Government 
would in no way l>e binding upon the Indian people. The A.I.C.C. 
finally demanded an early settlement of the vext'd (|uestion of India’s 
Sterling Balances which liad a<'cumulated in England during the war so 
that it miglit lx* utilizt'd for the planned economic development of 
the .country. The questions of China and South-East Asia. Indian interests 
in Burma and Malaya rt'ceived appropriate treatment at the hands of 
the Committt^e wliich concluded its deliberations with a word on tlie 
^Constructive Programme and the rights of the States’ People. 

The second rt»turn of Lord Wavcli was followed by the din and 
bustle of a General Election, The All-India Congress Committee, despite 
Its dissatisfaction over Wavell achievements in London, decided tn 
(contest the Elections with all the Nation’s might and main. It was 
clear that the Elections could neither be free nor fair. Absurd disqualifica- 
tions imposed on^ leading men like the ex -Congress Premier of (krissa. 
were not reinov^rf. The clause of 120 days residence was ridden to 
death in respect of persons who were detained in Jails by mrder of 
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Government. Interpretatkms of the tlermitimi *>f Ih^nienee 
fiom to IKttrict. The A.LC*C. was awart' of all m\d 

many more disabiiities. Yet the A.l.C.C. htwi hut one object in view in 
eontesting the Elections iiamtyy to dcmimstratc the will of the 
and clinch th^ issue of the inimtHiiutc transfer of |M»wer, Ae«'i>nlin^ty 
an Assembly iSlections Sub committee was constituted to orjjani^u' the 
Elections. The Conimittce consisted of : 

1. Maulaiia Abul KiUam A/.iui 
*i. wSardar Vallabiibhai Patel 
tl, l>iv Hajendra l^asad 
4. Pandit (lObinda liallaf>h Pant 
Mr. Asttf Ali ' 

•6. Dr. Pattabhi Sibiramayya and 
7. Shree Shunkamrao Deo^ 

Soon an Election Manifestt** was draan u|» for the Cetdre and 
the ProvincTS. 

I»rd Pcthiek'Lawrrnee, S<M'rt‘tnrv i>f States f«»r Indue made the following 
Statement on India in the House uf lairds on DeeemlM'rt, PU5. **The 
statement made by tlir X'leeroy after hts return to India »H»ntem|»lat<'S >item 
which His Majesty s <»o\ eminent should taken to promole early 

realisation of full Se lf (boernment in India 

“ The full sij^ndieanee <»f these projH»saU diw-^ not seem to have t>ren 
properly in Indui. 

**Sin<’<’ it Is the lirm etin\ letmn ot His Majesty’s tiovernment that it w by, 
and in cmisultation with. <lire<*^ly t'leeted repr»*senlatives of tiu' Indian 
pie that decisions as to the future (iovernment of British India nhoula l>e 
taken, it was a neeessarv prt*hmmHr\ that ehM tions should Ik* held to Jhe 
jProvineial Legislatures and the (Vntral AssemhI) in India. 

was annouiH’ed that aft»Ttherleetions m India, preparatorydi*K!UHi/linji 
would be held with the ehs'ted representatives ol British India and W‘ith tlie 
Indian States in order to .se<’ure the widest measure of agfeement Of* to the 
TncihuKl of framing the ituist itution,” 

Ix>Tti Pethiek Lawrrnee added : I njustifietf suggestion* Imve 

gained wide eurreney in India tliat theM' dtseussions woukl l>c a fruitful 
source of delay. I ilesin* t(» make it plain that Mis Majr^stv’s Govern* 
merit regard the setting up of a eoitstitiifiim-mHkmg IxhIv by which Indfauw 
will decide their own future, and also other f»r<vfK*sitK rmlxKlied in the an- 
nouncement as a matter ot the gre.itrst urgeiiey . 

“This misunderstanding has led His Majesty’s (boernmerit to ei>mtder 
whether opjKirtumties of pers<»iial eontai’t lM‘twi’rii this country and Imlut' 
which liave been greatly mterrujited during recent scars cannot now be 
increased. 

“They regard it as a mutter of importanee that memliirni of our own 
Pajlianicnt should have an opjiortimity to meet leadtng political Ttldian 
pei^halitufii to learn their own views at first hand. 

They woukl aliio Ik- able to «xmvey tii m*m»n the general widi ofid detire 
oif the people of this ct>untr\' that India shoukl sj>mlily attain her full and 
i4htfu! position as an Indepenednt PartmT State in the Ilritkh Common* 
wealth and the dt^h*- of Parliament to do evrryiWag within our power to 
pton&Sfte speedy attainment of that objeeitvr. ^ ^ 

♦ror amnift§t0 tee Appendls L 
mLC. 
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♦•Hb Majesty's Government are therefore arranging for a Parliamentary 
Delegation to go to India under the ampiees of the Empire Parliamentary 
Asso^tion. 

**Tlic intention is that this party should leave this country as soon as 
jpM^ible. In view of the difheulti<*s of transfK>rt» it will be limited in si^* 
The Delegation will 1»C5 selix^tcd by the As?*€xriation in consultation with Parlia- 
mentary representatives of the chief political parties in this count^}^ 

•‘During the transition tciwards complete J^lf-Govemment, India will be 
passing through difficult times. No greater disservici? could be done to 
lature Indian Gi»verriiiu‘iit and to Uie eause of Dem<K*racy than to permit the 
foundations of the State to Ik* weakened and the loyalty of its scr\'ants to 
those who are in authority to be undermiiu*d liefore that new' Government 


comes into iM’ing. ^ 

“Therefore the (»overniiient of India eannot divest itself of the responsibi- 
lity which n*sts upon it and upon ail Pn>vincial Governments in preserving 
Law and Order and of resisting any attempt to resolve constitutional issue 
by force. 

“The realisation of full ^If-Government can only come by orderly and 
peaceful transfer of control of the machinery of state to purely Indian autho- 
rity. 

“His Majesty's Government could not permit any attempt to be made to 
break the loyalty of the administrative services, or of the Indian Armed 
ForeeSf and they will give full support to the Government of India in securing 
that their servants are protected in the jK*rformance of their duty and that the 
future constitution of India shall not Wr called into l>eing by lorce or threat 
of force. 

“In addition, the great need of India, whatever Governments arc in 
power, is to raise the standard of life, of <*dueation and of health of the masses 
of j!k70plc. 

• “Boldly (•onceived plans to meet this are already in l>eing and His Majesty's 
Goveniment are giving every encouragement to })roceed with them so that 
improving of scK*ial conditions may go lorward simultaneously with the insti- 
tution of Self-Government, ” 

Close upon Lord Pethick-LawTcnce’s statement, the Viceroy had occa- 
sion to make a political pronouncement in reply to the Address which is an 
annual function of the Associated Chambers ot Commerce, Calcutta on the 
Idth December, 1945. 


The Viceroy said 

^ “I can assure you unreservedly that the British Government and the 
British people honestly and sincerely wish the Indian people to have their 
political freedom and a (k)vernment, or Governments, of their own 
choice. But there arc certain elements of the problem which we must 
recognise. It is not a simple problem; it cannot and w*ill not be solved 
•by repeating a password or a formula. 

‘ Quit India * will not act as the mamc ‘Sesame’ which opened AK 
Baba'a cave. It cannot and wiU not be solved by violence. Disorder and 
vidian^ are in fact the one thing that may check the pace of India’s progress. 
Th^ are various parties to the settlement who must somehow or other reach 
a iiieasurei>f agreement amongst themselves — Congress, the largest political 
party in India; the minorities, of whom the Musliim are the most numCrouflf 
and most impeurtant; the Rulers of Indian Slates; and the Britiaii Govern- 
ment 
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^^Thc objective of all is the same— the freedom and welfare of India. I 
do not believe an afreed solution between the parties is impossible ; 1 do not 
believe it would even be very difficult* given gtxHiwilb ixwtuinonscfise ami 
mutfence on all sides. And yet we stand on the edge of a tragedy. For it will 
be a grim tragedy for India and for the world, if an atnuispnen' of racial and 
communal hatred is alloweci to prejudice tiie disenasiom which are to take 
place next year; and if \*iolence results fn>m that atmosphere. 

I can assure youiliatHis Blajesty’s Government, and I as their^gent. will 
do our best to secure agreement, to help India tii form a ConstitutioiK and 
to secure the support of the principal parties in the Central Government so 
as to enable them to bear a full share of res|Kinsibiltty for administering the 
cciuntr\* during the interx^al before the change of eonstitutmn can be itiade. 
Ills Majesty's Government has retxmtiy said so «‘learJy, has emphastved the 
urgency it attaches to a solution; anti means wlmt it sa>"S. But 1 must have 
help and co-o|H'ration in securing a srftisfat'torv solution and no iolution will 
be satisfactory which will result in chaos and bkHidslwd. interference with 
trade and industry, and jx'rhaps famine anti general misery*. 

1 am an okl soldier. I iK’fluips know liettcr tluin any of you the horrori 
and w^astefulncss of blixHlslud and strife, particdlarly ci\'il strife. VVe ha%^ to 
avidd this; wc can avoid it. We liave to agree l>ctwcen ouiaclvca; wc can 
agrt’c, if we arc rtmlly determined to do Si>. itindus and Muslimn liave got to 
live together in this great latul; they surely can arrange the terms on which 
they will do so. * 

**The Indian Slat «*s. w hich include jki large a jmrt of India and its pcoplea 
have to Ih' acMHuniiHHiattHl within the Indian I'nion, if that is Wi prtaificr; tney 
represent a very imjKirtant clement in Ihe life of India, and often a verv pro- 
grcjwiive one. Final ly, there is Ihe British Govcnimcfit and the Britisii peo- 
ple. 

rcfxuit that it is our earnest wish and endeavour to give India fiec* 
doin; hut we cannot and will not al»andon our responsibiliticii without 
bringing alK>ut st»inc reasonable settlement. 

“ I do aj)j>eal most solemnly and earncstlv at this critical moment of 
Indian history for gomiwiil on the [mrt of all tcaclcrs. We are going through 
a very ditlicult and testing time, and it will need c<H>lncas and wisdom if wc 
arc to avoid calamity. In s<» far as 1 can help by jicmjftal contact. I am al- 
w‘a\'s prepared to do sso. 

The welfare of the pi nple. tlu* greatncim and prosm^rily of a nation dr* 
p<-nd on the t-flieieney and devotion of its Scrvic<*m - Inc ('ivil Service, the 
Police, the Anne<l Forct'it w ho must l)c *M*rvants of tlii^ Government, not of a 
|K>ltiical party. There could la: no greater di»iw*rv'icc to the future of India 
than to endtuiiiour to undermine the c<mfklem;e of tlie Scr%"if^s or to draw 
them into the (aditicul arena. I can assure the S<'rviccs. m Hiji Majeaty'i 
Goveniment has just done, that they will receive all support in the jiropcr 
fulfilment of their duty/' 

There was an ominous look about the statement. One wondered wbe-^ 
ther the whole em|>hasis was not really ii|K>n the one icntence embodying a* 
threat round winch the whole web of the pnmouiK^emeni had been woven. 

In reiterating the firm consiction of Mb Majesty's (Government it was 
said once again that *‘it b by and in consultation with dtrectly dbeted re- 
presentatives the Indian p^plc that derision as to the future governance 
of British India should be ialusti.” One wonders whether ihe cmfdiasis m 
Britidi India means the exclusion of the Indian States. .Secondly t arc not 
the wof^ im eomuUoHm wUk superfluous if Constitiiefti Aiscailfly* ia 
undomt^ in the accepted sense of the term as ihe one body that must 
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firame the future eanstitution wbidi should be accepted by the British Pariia- 
uient, a» it was done in respect of Australia, Canada and Africa without 

Mmy changes* If the annourieernent had merely said that it is by tAe directly 
repremniaiive$ that decision as to the future Government of India 
should be taken, the sentence and the idea would have l>ecn complete and 
onambiguous* But when the words m amsiulkUion mik are intr^ueed it 
implies that there is another bfxly which will also come into the picture as the 
eonsultant^body* Therefore the principle is not self-determination but joint 
determinatioru on which the amsiiiuiwn-making is to be based* 

The third point t^> be noted isi that there b mention once again in the 
statement of pre|mratory discussifins Ix ing held *‘with elected representatives 
of British India and with the Indian States/’ In tlie \'iceroy*s September 
statement the referenee w’as to the “representatives of British India and of the 
States/’ It wtis clear in the \'ieen>y’s statement that the repr€?sentativrs of 
the States neetl not lx? the Princess anti it was fondly hop<xl that it would 
cover representatives of the SUtes’ j>coj)Ie. But reversion to the use of the 
expression "’with eitxtixl repn^enYatives of British India and wdth the Indian 
Statics” carries us baek to the Cripns' Proposals w here the exprt*ssion * Indian 
States’ alone was used. It ntust, however, lx* statixi that in another (xmtext 
tlie Viceroy stated 'The Indian States -and its }><H>j>les have to lx* aceoni' 
modated within the Indian Union”. But it is only accommodation. 

Another innovation in the Htatenient is tliat the ohjeet of the [)reparalory 
discussiefn is slated to Ix" 'to »<*cure the widest measure of agrei nn nt' as to the 
inethocl of framing the (constitution. In the Viceroy s stateiinuit of Septem- 
Ijcr lUifi it wa?^ merely said that preliniinary eonsultations would l>e lu ld to 
aaccrtairi whether the Cripps* Proposals for eonveiujiga Constitm nt .Vssemlily 
would lx? mict'pUble or whether there shoulif l>e any ehanges in forming the 
Con.stitiient Assemhly as well as in determinining the ixovr rs aiui procedure 
Uim'of. The cjuestiori of (he widest measure of agrt'ement was ( r lirought 
in tjiere and is altogether a new idea thougdi the exf»r<vssion is as old as Irwin's 
time when the X’ieenn- repeatedly sUite^ that “the objex t of Ihr Lomloii 
Conference b to explore the largest measure of I'nity amongst tiu* various 
(xxnrnunttieH and groups in Intlin in ord(‘r to place them Ix'fore the ParliU' 
ment of Britain/’ 

But the erowniYig shame of it all lay in the scheme of Parliamentury 
Delegation under the auspices of a private imperialist IkhIv called the Krnpin’* 
Parliamentary Assfxuation, w hose eoni|M)sition is of a most n'lietionary ehara- 
ctcr. The Ihdegation was neither otlicial nor unot!ieial; it was neither autho- 
ritative nor ca>sual. It was to lx* a g<HKlw'ill mission. What it can do by 
meeting leading Indian political personalities and learning their views at tirst 
liand was diHicult to understand. The days of consulting leading persona- 
lities wcrt> long since over. But to add that one of the dutit^s of the Delega- 
tion would b(* to “convey the wish and desire of fhe British people that India 
should Sf>ecdily attain full and rightful jxxsition as an independent [mrtiier 
^ state in the Britbh Cmiimonwt*alth” was silly. Let alone the character of the 
the agency that gave it ought to have been a Governmental 
authority, and not a private association. The reference to 'ifide{>efulfmt 
paurtiw state’ in tlie Comraonwrcolth was tantamount to going back on the 
Cri|m* Offer in which it was clearly staM that the Constituent Assembly 
woukl bejiec to determine whether Indians future shouM be linked with 
Great Britain* The expression • independent partner state ’ was itself a sett* 
contradiction. 

' *The seleetioii of the d^fatkm by the Assodatmii in consultatioti with 
Fariiamoitary tepreseatalives bf the chief political parties in tihis country' 
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takes us baek to the days of the East India tomijany witli its dual 
tnent. On tl^ top of all this eainc the threat that flis Majest\ GovemMieiit 
eani^t perniit any attempt to be made to br<*ak the loyalty of the adruttiis- 
trative services or of the Indian Army and that tJiey will ^jive ftill sup|HU^ 
to the Gos-ernment of India in seeurinif their protection in the performance 
of their duty. One wondered whether thw was not a lull of iiuiemiuty in 
advance to the oflkials which authoriju^d them to net ns they plcasid. 
During the course* of the delwite there was but one ray of h^ht. 

Major Wyatt's caveat almut Ihuninion Status enme none tcA smm; ft»r 
he wantt*d it to Ik* niatle clear that the ^uUtrimte wish of the 1 ml tan fHHiple 
should prevail finally atid that there would »n>t Ih' any further mention ti»f 
Dominion Status in eonnci'tion with India/' 

Tiling l>c|:^an to move fast and it is necessary todisttirh the chmnok^j^ical 
sequences of events and anticipate* for matntainini; the continuity of 
des'clopnients, the story of the visit a( the FarJiamentarv l>elf?^tk>n to Indta 
(ostensibly ealkxl a grxxlwill missiorn but really a faetdliidiiiir rather a fault- 
tindini;; mission)* which was quickly followori liy an amiouiH*ernerit in I^arlia^ 
nient by the Secretary of State and the Premier of the prt>|Kmed Indian policy 
which runs as follows : — 

I/ml IVthiek LawTcnee said : “'Hie House will n*eall that on 10th 
.September. 1045, <»n his retiini to India after diseussions with the Britbih 
Govt'rnmenl, the Viceniy nuule a statement of poliey in the eiuirne of which he 
outlincHl the fxxsitive strps to Ik* taken imrn^dbitelv after the (VOtral and 
fVovineia! elections to prtmiote, in conjunction with leaders of Indian opi- 
nion. e/wrly realisation of full se!f*(*overnmcnt in India. 

'‘Those stef>s include . first, preparatory dbctUMiion» with elected repre- 
s<*ntatives (»f British India and with Indian States in order to sinnire the widett 
measure of aijTeerncnt as to the riietlwKl of framing a constitution. 

'*S<*eorid. the setting up c»f a Constitiition-.Making Iknly and third. *tbc 
tiringing into Iwung of an Execuitve Council having the siipjK*rt of the (fiain 
Indian jmrtics. 

“ E1<h tions at the ( <*ntre were held at the end of last year and in some of 
the ProvimTs they are also over and reafM>nsible (rovernments arc in the 
prtwess of formation, 

“ In other Provinces* polling dates are spread over the next few weeka. 
With the approach of the end of the electoral eampaigit, the British Govern 
ment have been eonsidenng the most fruitful mettuKl of giving effect to lihe 
progTaruine to which I lucve ref(*rre<i. 

“ In view of the paramount imjK»rtance not only to liKtiaand to the Britith 
Ctunmon wealth Imt to the jK*aoe iif the world of a suecesuful outcome of dii'’ 
cussions w ith leadcni of Indian opinion, the British (iovrrnnient have deckled« 
with the appnivai of His Majesty tlir King, to serHl out to Itidia a ipeclal 
mission of C abinet Mmisters, c^msisting of tl»e Secretary of State for India 
(Lord Pethick-IaiwTence), the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Stafford 
C*ripf») and the First Lord of Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander), to act in aiao* 
ciaiion with the \reeroy in this nmtter. 

“This dccisMin has the full ccineuiroriee of I^iord Was'elt 

“ I feel sure that the Home will give its sup^KJrt and goodwill to the Mini- 
sters and the Viceroy in aurrj'ing out a task in which the future of 400.000^000 
people and ctucia] imtten bo^ for India and the world will he at slake. 

** During the ai?!«eoce of Iheite Mtfikters. the Prime Miimter will himaelf 
aamune mpotiaihility fm Admirmlty buoifieas and Uie Lord PMiidetit 
(Mr. Momoon) win be m 
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far India and Burma O0k;e& are concernedt. the Parliamentjury 
Under Secretary of State (Major Arthur Hendenon) will be in char^ during 
my own absence but he will he able to rely upon thejper^nal advice of the 
Arme Minister whenever it is required and he will refer important issues to 
him# paiticulariy thoae affecting Burma where the Government wiU not, like 
the vieeroy, be in personal touch with myself.” 

The Rrimc Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee, in making a similar statement 
to the Commons added that the mission would go to India towards the end of 
March, * 

INA Trtala 

The I. N. A. trials which began with those of Shah Nawaz, Captain 
Sehgal and Lt. Dhillori, created a great sensation throughout India. * In fact 
they led to the discovery of the full facts relating to the formation of the 
Indian National Army and there was not a soul in India that was not stirrwi 
by and elated with the soul-stirring, heart-rending and hlfxxl-curdling tales 
which the experience:!* and exploits of the Array revealed. Day in, day-out, the 
stories unfolded in the Cliambers of the Judge -Advocate’s Court were eagerly 
read by the literate population of India and listened to with avidity by the 
illiterate. The radios, public and private, were much in request for the day’s 
developments about th€:se trials. The services rendert*d by Bhulabhai Desai 
and his OiiUeagues, were of inestimable value. The Law Court and the fret^- 
dom of expression permitted within its premwes led to the elaboration of 
liberal and democratic theories about the rights of a subject nation to wage 
war for its freedom. There was widespread agitation that the trials should 
be suspended and the prisoners at the bar liberated. At last, if we may anti- 
cipate events, the trial concluded, the three were sentenced to trurisiK)rtatiou 
for Jife and the Commandcr-in -Chief remitted the punishment. There was 
great jubilation in the country over their rtdeasc and in their tour throughout 
the {and they were hailed cvcryw'here with cries of Jai Hind, 

It may be added that the nationwide demonstrations in favour of the 
release of the I. N. A. men undergoing trouble in the winter of 1945, led to 
shooting in Calcutta in which 40 people died and over three hundred were 
injured and likewise \n Bombay there was firing in which the casualities were 
28 killed and some two hundred wounded. When Captain Rashid was 
sentenced in the second batch (February 1940) to transfKjrtation for life and 
th*e same was commuted by the Commander-in-Chicf to 7 years R.I., there 
were again nationwide demonstrations including Muslims on a large scale, 
in which in Calcutta once again 48 jM*op!e were killed and some four hundred 
were wounded (February 1946) 

Contemporary history carries with it its own charms as well as its own 
complications. And in it— Subhas’s, What a history — what cliarms, what 
eomplieations — A stormy life from boyhood onwards, a strange combination 
of mysticism and reality, of intense religious fervour and stem practical sense, 
’trf deep emotional susceptibility and cold, calculating pragmatism ! During 
a whole year's Presidentship of the Indian National Congress, from Hartpura 
to Tripuri he spoke not a word. He found himself out of tune with his en- 
vironment — ^with his acknowledged leader who called him to ofBce, with his 
fellow*inembcrs of the Working Committee whewn he called to office. W'ith 
Gandhi MUins are Ends. With Subhas Ends are Means. They were two polar 
opposites. Gandhi is moved by instinct. Subhas was guided by reason. He 
tm that there was a deptorahle lack of clarity in the piim which the Mahatma 
had formulated and that he himself did not have a efear idea of the siteeessive 
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stages of the campaign which would bring India to her cherished goal of Free- 
dom. That was not merely Subhas's ctMuplaint. It i* a general complaint 
against Clandhi. Indeed whenever Gandhi was asked in about Mass 
Civil Disobedience, he said he himself did not know. Ilis is rather the tm\d 
of the motor driver driving his car in a fog where he is able to see only in 
yards ahead and then another ten. and then another ten until he reaches his 
giml. He carries with him no roatl map to mark curses and culverts. l*ends 
and bridges, railroads and lescl-cn^sings. Yet he dris es right enough Iw- 
cause his direction is right and he knows his direction intuitively. 

When Suhhas gave up hi* career as a,meinl>er of the Indian Civil .Service 
and attached himself to the standard of D( sia>andlui l>as, he knew his leader, 
he chose his flag, and he l>egHn his campaign, though he little knew that the 
young cadet of the college or the G. G. C. of the I'aleutta Congress in ltig8 
would bWom into the C. in C. of the I, N. A. It wa% a life of urniee ami 
suffering tlwt he cimiknl out for himself, but it was in neconlanee with the 
views and coiivietions of Ileshaljandhu who again differed withf»andhi on the 
main points of tiandhi’s programme. When therefor*' (>andhi eh*i«e young 
Subiuis for Hanpuni it was m»t as if he did not know his nominee. lie had 
known him well enough in ll»29 at Lahore wlien .Suhhas slagwl a walk-out. 
and formed a nrw' party the t'ougre** Ileinoeratie Party. Koliallv pro- ' 
nouneed was Subhas in Itis verdict frtuii \ leiina jointly with \ itllialbhai on 
Gandhi's with<lrawal <»f the Civil I>is<ibe«benee iiuo-ement in llWi. when he 
opined that the latest action of Ciandhi m su»|M'niling Civil Disoljcdlenee 
is a esmfession of failure, “We are clearly of the opinion that (iaiidhi as a 
{mlitieal leader has faileil. The time has therefore come .for radical re- 
organisation of the Congress on new priiieipU'S, a* it is unfair to expect 
(iimdhi to work the progmmm^ not consistent with hi* life long principle*. 
If the Congress as a whole can undergo this transforination it will Iw the 
best course. Failing that a new party will have to lie found within the tVin- 
gress composed of radienl elements.’’’ If was tins new party *o clearly fore- 
sliadowwl that was formed at liantgurli some seven years later. The 
wonder was that in the mtersal Subhas hnnself in spile of these aaser- 
tions on ins part was neeejiteil as the President of the llarijmra snusion 
and he got through his year s term without a Intrh. without a demur, with 
a word. All the trouble’ lay m store for him for the iw>*t year. 

\Miy did Gandhi resent a se<-ond tenn to .Subhas 1 That even after hi* 
election Gandhi was not re<'onriUHl to it was a fact about which no umn-eeiw^y 
secrecy was maintaineil. Subhas must have value<l his second term only to 
reorganise the Congress on lines aiiuinbrated bv him from Vienna. That 
alone, if nothing els**, would b*- groiiml enough for (Gandhi to nrsi*! such an 
endeavour. Whether t;andhiji liml any further grounds to justify hi* atti- 
tude, he alone must iw! alilc ow- tlay t<* say. ”1 dl then public judgment mutt 


renmin *us|»ended. , , . . . i £ . 

.All these event* were but the preimration fur .Subhas* great tiiintetty 
which covered a jktkkI of four and half years - from gOth January 1041 to 
ISth .August H*45. This was an era of miracle*. It i» easy to *hower higff 
encomium* on Subhas after h«* hml proved hi* heroism and after the liero hml 
become a martyr. Few people that ha«l only a cursory or dutant acquain- 
tance with him could have l»ad an inkling of llw real mettle displayml by thw 
marvel of a character. It i« none of our tmsinca* to probe into the oi^n. 
the deeper depth* or the progre** and vidutitudc* of the Imlian National 
Anav. ^flk« it fot the contemporary world to know tliat here wa« a man, 
every a •man’ that did not thine by reflected light, that h^ hw own limer 
ndiuiee that could dare and act, for be knew the truth of the great dKtnm 
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that cjftew come* to those who dare and act. It seidoia goes to the 

tbnkl. This dictum of Jawahariar* that occurred in hi* Lahore Presidential 
address was left to be actctl upm by Subhas who fashioned his own conduct 
and career on the high unasHailable principles emlKidicd in it, Subhas did 
dare and did act with what measure of succei«f, fKistcrity alone inmt jhdfe. 

Conclusion. 

Six ty*y ears have r«>llefl by suiee tlie t ongres* was founthxi as a national 
institutioit. il has arhu^ eil its pi|rja>se in hringing India under one Imnner 
although towurtls Ifie lust r{iitiH|uenniurn, it has witnesstHi thead umbration 
of an iiiidetinr'd tivo nation thet>rv. It has wrung out fn>ni the foreign rulers 
adintHsion of Inflta'H elaiins to her Complete IndejHTidence. It has achieved 
this high purjiose without juiv<K*ating vioJen<‘e against the enemy, it is true 
that its latest cult of Non-Violence was n(»t the prineifile that inspircfi the 
earlier patriots. In their zeal for the emancipation of their riiotheriand, they 
left her shores to work <iut her saKation abroad on their own lines. Amongst 
the notalile eharaetcTs that devoted their life to this noble and patriotic task 
wen* names of [K*ople who worketl according to their lights, and according to 
the light* of the times for the emancipation of India. 

I. Shree V'irendra Chattopadhyya 
Shree Vir Savarkar 

3. Shree S. 11. Kane 

4. Miss Carim 

5. Sliree Shyainji Krishna Varnia 

U. Shree Tarakanatha Das 

7. Shree Sudhiiulra Bose 

8. Shree Hash Hehari Bose 

1). Shree Aeharva 

and' the last of them who perhaps takes the highest place among them was 
Shree Subhash Chandra Hose, tw ice elected os l^resident of the Congress. He 
chose his own path and w*as known to have been w'ith tiermany and Japan 
leading an army of Hindustanis against India and ultimately he was re- 
porUxl dead in an aeroplane accident on his wav to Tokyo on the 18th of 
August. 1945. 

The t^th chosen by the Congress during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury' is, however, one of non-violence under the leadership of Gandhi with a 
view to solving the Indian problem on these lines. Gandhi siiw the Viceroy, 
Lord Liulitl^lw^ six times after the outbreak of the war upto the point of hb* 
arrest on August 9, 1942 in Bomtwy. The Working Coinmitt^* spent nearly 
three years in detention and a streak of light at last began to brighten the path 
of the nation’s march. 

Gandhi 

* 

The evolution of (»andhi from the time that he first saw the Viceroy Lord 
Linlithgow in 1939, up to the time when he had prolonged talks with Mr. Jinnah 
in 1944 reveals a scries of transformations whieh deserve a disp^ionate 
ftudy. At first he expressed himself as ready to offer uncondit^al co- 
operation to the British m the War. What did it mean ? Whatever it meant, 
to the W^orking Committee, — and they were told over a year later that it was 
mofid oo-operation that he had offer^, th«rc was no doubt ttiat he had not 
in mind matmial aid and partwSpatkm war-effort. But it meant that 
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Gandhi did not approve of war, yet, sinoe war had alrotidv lirt»ken otit 
between two parties, his sympathy and prayers for sueies^s were on the skie 
of the It was up to him to have sakl Htrietiy in eouMwiautv with 

eondemnalion of viobm^ whether between man ami man or Iwtween nation 
and natimi, that he was milt's away fnnn the held m»t inert'ly of Imtth'^ but 
ilte field of thou^jht of Vwittles and wars, and that he would op|>ose it tiH>th 
and nail without triaiminji^ to jutbre tietwet n the parties <ir iK twten the moral 
and material skies of symjvithy in the war effort. But h«' had a sense «if 
realities and was not a pure visionary. In the tH>in|Miny of the \VtiA.iujt5 Cuno 
mitb^' he had to rtsiliaw' the pnietirnl Vx'aryipi of the pixdilem tff the war more 
and more from year to year, aithou^h his pro|^rrvs m the seeond year of the 
war was more and mort» loyvartls u non-v iolent state. In June lOKh when 
Fmnee fell, his faith in such a State becaime tinii and unshakable and he taisseii 
ilirou^jh ^lonths of heart searehinj? la^tween June ami C^*tolK*r 1040 wnen he 
was w ith ditliculty dissuadt d from a fast he was j^rreatly melined to into. 
A eampabm of Indtv tdiial (‘ml I hsoU-shenee w'a.s then tjiadaretl w^hieh 
towards the end of (K’t<dx*r lUKK Durinir tlu^sc' months a world of events 
tcK^k place whos<' course wmild have |K'rhaps altert'<t the destiny of India, 
if Gandhi hmi east in luslot w»th the Workmirl miiimtter tn their exploratmn 
of a way id settlement. Thr fall id France in June (11140) was fallow e(i in 
Iiwiia by the PiMuia Offer of eo-o|M*rtttion in war efiort which luui not the 
approval of (b&ndhi but uhieh.ori the eoiitrarv. he liad decided to fight ami 
declarisi hr winikl light. That was the I'lnunieru'emetit of the o|wn diffe* 
renees of opinion ia'twit*n bun and i\ H. in Ueihi during the first week of 
July 11*40. The A. nu'i’tmg at Fiama followial. (iambti w*ii» not pre* 
»€*nt m Fmmii and his abs/uiee from INKlna deeide<l the fate id the PiMum ()ff»?r. 
The deelaratiiui by the \‘ieer<>\^of his offer on the 8th of Au|fust which was 
repi*at<s:l in Parhament by Mr. Ainery on the 14th August was the first etiin* 
nrehensive document prepart*d l>y the British authorities to dtiicnslit Indian 
Nationalism, to exaggerate ainl iiiulf tply the division in India, to ineite all the 
TnifMirtanl elements* mdireetly to n*sist the detnand for National (kivtrrn* 
ment and thus to tor|HMio the Piania Offer id the (^uigress. The reason was 
obvious to any one whf» could diseerii. (oindhi was not in it. Indeed, he 
was out of It. Jawarharhil ilid not vote for it. And the British set no store 
by an offer jmssc'd by the \\orking l onimittee under ifuch lirtiilaiions, 

Tlie Indivkluai Civil Ihsoljedicnee eanipaign was over. People returned 
to their homes. Sometlung hful to la:* done. The Working Ccminiittee could 
not sit idle. Gandhi was af>pn»achi*<i once again. The Coinmittee met at 
Bardolt in De<xuulH*r 11*41 but therc^ were dividrtl eounmds. In the mean* 
time, the Japanese threat of invasion synehn»nisc*d with the growing tension 
in India. And Cnpf>s* Offer followcsl which we leanit on the Authority of 
Lord Munster, the ITwler Si'cn tarv of Stab* for India (in April lfi44) waa 
draftcii even befou* the fall of Singapore and Burma (Mareh ll*4*i) and was 
not the result of the adversity ihnnigh whieh the Bntish fortunes in war 
had been faukamg. However tfiat tie, the offer brought by Sir Stafford Crippn 
did not apjira] to (iandhi not only t>eeausc it reJaictl bithe future with no* 
proposals for the present la'yond an Ail Indian Executive t^unmittee of the 
Govcimor-Geiicral but ahai because it eoiitained lyropOMda for the vivisection 
of India both in regard to her Provinces ami the States. It wan C^ndh*'* 
intention to leave ifelhi the very day he saw the jmipoaals but he wa« per- 
suaded to flay onlv to leave the city on the 5th April after a week's stay. 
There are many theotkrs reiatmg to the failure of Crippt' Misskm, some faving 
that Gandlu etigtneeied thdr re|<ction by the Morkhig ^mmitt^ frmn 
Wardha — which wa* utterly untrue* Olhert atated that Cripps wa« stabbed 
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in the back from London preaumahlv by Mr. ChitrcliiU who was blamed for 
the wholesale ami sudden chan|?e of front. Churchill must be there undoubt* 
ediy but was it the ease tliat he changed bis view because he thought that the 
time of *adversi^* which had prompted the offer passed off and ^ere was no 
more threat of •lapanese invasion of India, or was it l>ecause once again as 
after the Poona Oner, (iandhi was not in the picture and the painting was not 
worth the colours and the brushes wasted upon it ? There is a view that if 
despite the first impressions made uixm Gandhi by Cripps’ Propoiials, he had 
continuedHo stay in l>e]hi and made himself a party to the negotiations (which 
would eertainly have reeeivid his ipipress in that ease) the fate of the Cripps’ 
Mission would liave l>een different. What, however. Gandhi would not do 
then in Delhi in April 1042 he felt called ufK>n to agree to in August 1042 in 
Bomimy. But the British took an alarmist and vindictive view of the situa* 
tion and precipitati^d the arrest of Gandhi and his colleagues and embarked 
upon their campaign of ‘leonine violence.* 

Gandhi — A aynthetic mind * 


It would l>e easy to discover contradictions in Gandhi*s day-to-day state- 
ments. Any constructive effort would reveal such loop-holes, drawbacks 
and eon trad ie lions. No architect can pnxluce a building overnight, no 
doctor can cure a patient, no lawyer can win a case, no person can reclaim 
a sinncft no professor can enlighten a student over-night. Synthetic minds 
produce results by fractions which must eornbincHi and correlated into a 
corporate and co*ordinate whole. It is thus that Gandhi’s parts look detached, 
unconnected and even contradictory. They must be pieced together, the 
angularities must lx; roundel off. the surfaces planed correct and then the 
cementing material would create a perfect structure and a perfect style. On 
his, part, Gandhi spoke frankly and did not mince matters on even one occa- 
sion. 


At the very outsSet, Gandhi declared that the Bombay Resolution was 
innocuous and he was not going to withdraw it. Then he stood by ‘Quit 
India* as he understood it and explained its meaning once again. On the 

J mestion of Civil Disobedience while opining that his authority ceased as 
•cneralissuno, he asked people to cairv’ on normal Congress work including 
monthly hoisting of flag and if that was preventc<l, they could only brave the 
prohibition. That meant Individual Civil Disobedience for which j>eopie 
nad always the right. When asked what his contribution to the war effort 
would lx if his political demands were countenanced and conceded, he frankly 
replied that he would not ol>strurt it in any way. When further questioned 
what India’s contributions would lx in the w^ar effort by the Daily Worker 
(London) representative, he cmphasise<l the moral strength which would 
aet^rue to the cause of the Allies as against the Axis powders by India being 
more free and thus by the allied ideals of Democracy being implemented and 
^proved in the case of a great Asiatic Country long held under subjection. 
When the Parliamentary debate in July 1944 proved the stage managenxnt 
behind it and the stress England laid on economic progress as against politi- 
cal, he came out with a repetition of his declaration that his ‘Quit India’ 
domn was not a hasty slogan but a wrell-balanced demand by the people of 
India. Indeed he had showm this frankness and out-spoken spirit even in the 
correspondence with the Vkerov when it was the certainty of his death 
that induced Government to pu\>lish the charges against him for at the time 
lift was lingering in his body in its last stages. When he was not allowed to 
correspond with people whom "he cho^ to write to, he gave up all external 
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<;orretpaiideiice and carried an an intemive iH>rrespaiidciiec with Govrnuticnt 
themsdrcs much to their eo^t. 

At the same time Gandhi made enormous comproniiics in hm 
principles in ordfS* to meet the demands of another eh^i;tng situation. Hefr- 
rence has already been made to how on the fall of France (U-6-l^iO) he i>lum> 
ped for a non-violent State without armies and armaments f<ir Imlia. llmt 
was a keenly, yea, hotly debated point between himself ami the Working 
Committee. Then there was his letter *to e\*ery Briton' in which someahat 
differently to vrhat he had said of the Poles, he asked the Eiiglishrdeit to lay 
down arms before the Germans if the latt<;r should inv'mlc Knglaml. W hen 
he had ct>mmended the armed resistance of the Pi»Jes to (;ennan aggressitm 
as tantamount to Non -Violence, he was eoiiuneiiting iifMin an event that had 
already taken place. W hen he advised the EngUshtnan as he dal to lay down 
arms, Ke was contemplating a hyjK>thetieal contingency * Then came a film 
in his view^s. In Bomlwiy t»n AugusC 8. in endorsing the Hcsohition 

before the A, I. C. he endc»rsetl the reinlering of arnu'il and other help in 
war effort, though of cs^urse it was well known that when the day eanic for the 
Congress to wi>rk out the scheme, he himself would stand aside and la’ e<»utetit 
not to ol>struet such part ici|>at ion l>v the C'ongrcss. He rcficatiHl the same 
sentiments to the representative of the IhtiUf IVorkrr twi» years later, i.e., in 
July 11H4, when in answer to a rpicstion. he further addtsl that if file Altkd 
powers should justify th**ir elaim to treat the war as a just war and a war in 
defence of DenuHTaey as opposed to the Axis |M>w*rrs. they should 4ilienite 
India. In other wonls. hv was jirejiarcd to accept the view under sueh eori' 
ditions that the war that was Vning wage<l tiy the Allied Nations might lie 
treateti as an instrument tor establishing the principle of DefiMWL’raey and 
jiprcading it in the world. * 

To one who has watehed (iandhi’s viewn from the fall of Paris to the 
fight at Warsaw' and Oaeow'. it would lie clear what a mighty ilistanee }h* 
must have traversiti to toe the line with mmlern ideas ami ehang<Hl cainditions. 
Then there was another arr<-sting feature alKiiit tvandhi’s utterances. It 
only by a suitable adjustiuent. not merely of details hut even of ftindaiiietitalu 
to the rapidly ehanging <H>nditions of the day that (»atuUii roiild have mH in 
motion mighty bmt's at Mme-ow* and Washington. President Hmweveli 
w’hosc ruHninatiem as the defnosratie candidate had jusf taken place (July 
21st) for the fourth tune, was ab<iut to go to l..ondon ami it was learnt that 
Kusstri, as was static I in the <silumns i>f announetd iluit President 

Roosevelt would pre^ss Mr. Chiirehill to apply the At Untie Charter at emee t4» 
India. It e<>uld not l>e eofU’civiMl for one moment that Russia ard Ameriea 
eouki ciuietly sit ka>kiiig mi when after all this lihKalshed and carnage Britain 
was still to pass over India. It is widely Udievisti that the Simla (Vuiferenee 
was due to the Russian ffreshsurr even as the (>i|»j»s‘ Missaui was clue U» 
American. 

W'hatever l>e the iiniiuxitate fruit of C^atidhi's UlHuirs and the cteojwration 
of the tViMgress with him sueh as it could Iw and was. whatever the eonipro* 
mm€% that (iandhi agrwl to fnaii time to time in his attitude towanU tlw* * 
war, the fatd remaineil that mi fundamentals his p>siti«*n remained flnn.as the 
rock of age^, unassaiUhIc as the eternal ventiea of life, impregnable as the 
principles of »Haiya and Ahimm, He ttac visuali'/ed a New Order ricii iiideed 
the order |»atch^ up by Britain and AmerH*a, which ti only a mUnmner of 
Impemiism but a genuine New Order whoiic bona fklc ehai^t4?r would be 
evident when it m kin^wn to hav'c been baaed on unaclfiahnawi and tmi vernal 
love. He visualised his New Order in one or two intervkwi and slat^niefHa 
to whkh a leferaice may profitably be made here. 
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‘*You iiimt vi»ualizc a Central tioremmeni without the British 
Amiy” Citmclhi said. “If it holds logetiuiT without that Array, this will 
he the new order. That is a goal w'orth working for. It is not an un- 
earthly goal. It h prmdieable/^ “You see“, (iandhi “the centre 

of power is now in New Delhi or Calcutta or liom Imy in the big eitics. 
I would have it distributed amongst the 700,000 villages of India. That 
will mean there is no power. In other words. I want the seven lacs 
dollars now invest<‘<l in the Imperial Bank of Englandt withdrawn 
ancf disiributetl amongst the 7 lacs vilhiges, Tlien each village will 
have its one dollar. The 7 l^es in Delhi ctuild l>c sw ept away by a Ixirab 
from Jap plane but in the villages, iiol>ody cimld deprive them of their 
assets, lliere will then la.* voluntary cro-operation l>etw'een 700,000 
units,- v'oluntar>'co-ope»ratiori, not co-o|Mration inducted by Nazi methods. 
Voluntary co-f^x*ration will proclucTe real fri^edom and a new^ ofder vastly 
superior to the new order of Sosrirt Hussia. Some say there is rutliless- 
ness in Russia but that it is excreise<i for the lowest and the poorest and 
for that reason is goiKl. For me it lias ver>' little gcxHl in it. Some day 
this ruthlcssness will create an anarchy worse than we have ever seen. 

I am sure w'c will escape that anarchy hcre.“ 

Finally when the San Francisco Conference was in session, Gandhi gave 
one of hb marvellous and ins})iring statements in which he emnhiisizcd how 
complete freed<mi of the country (India) fiDUi foreign ct)iitroi is an indis- 
(lensabte preliminary to world peace. On the 17th April. 1945, he issued his 
statement in Bomlmy on the task that was facing the diplomats of the world 
at San FaneUco Conference : 

**An itKlis|K*nHublr fmdiminary toj)ea<^ is the complete frci'dom of India 
from all foreign contrt)!. not merely because it is a classic example of im[)eria- 
l^st domination, but l>ecause it is a big, ancient and cuItunHi c'oiintry. which 
has fought for its freedom since 1920,d€*lil»<‘mtely bvTnith and Non-Violence 
as* its only weapon.” Gandhi said “ India’s w'cafwn of Non-Violcn<x‘ has 
met with considerable success in her struggle for fre<*doin. and her nationalism 
spells internationalism, as w^as demonstrattxl by the August Ri^solution of the 
A. I. C. C. wherein an independent India ofFertxl to join in a world federation 
and to co-o[H*nite nn the solution of international pn)blems.“ 

(>andhi c^ontinueil: ‘‘Though I know tluit silence is Ix'tterthan the sf)oken 
or written word, there an? well-defined limitations to the application of the 
maxim. The San Francisco C<mferenee is announced to rm?et shortly. I 
do not know its agenda. Probably no outsider knows it. Whatever it may 
be* the confen?ncc will have much to do with the world-to-be after the so- 
called end of the war. 

“I very much fear that behind the structure of world security sought to 
be raised lurk mistrust and fear which breetl war. Therefore as a life-long 
believer in peace as against war, it seems well for me to record my convictions 
in the matter. 

“I reiterate mv conviction that there will be no peace for the Allies or the 
world unless they slied their belief in the efficacy of war and its accompanying 
torrible deception and fraud atui arc determined to hammer on real peace 
based on fre^om and equality of all races and nations. Exploitation and 
domination of one nation over another can have no place in a world striving 
to put addend to all wars. In such a world only, the mili^rily weidcer nations 
will be free Drom the fear of intimidation ckt exploitatum. 

“(1) An sndtsj^etiiable f^rdUiiiiiiiai^ to peace is the emnplete freedom of 
India from idl foragn control* not mcifely because it is a elassie example of 
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liiipemltst dmimation but S}>eciaUy because it b a bi|y. mxtmM and cuituml 
country which has fought for its frc^om siiu^c XUtO drlitK^mtely by IVtith and 
Non-Violence as its only weapon* 

' "“Though the Indian soldier has fought not for liidia"^ freetloin. he lyts 
shown during this war as never before tJiat lie is ut least an e<|ual to Uie lK*st 
in his Bghting qualities, I cite Uik to answer the charge that lndm'% 
peaceftd struggle is due to its lack of soldierly qualitx . 

^‘^The inevitable dc'fluction that 1 draw* from tins is that Non VioK^iua* of 
the strong is inhiiitely Imiver than their violence. That linlia lua# not \H 
have evolved such Nim-V^ioleni'e k another matter. If it is the ease, it diM‘s 
not detract from the stateinenl that it hastiattK^l non-violcntly for frtHxlom 
and that not without ^Nuisidemblc suect.-^s. 

{2) ‘‘Freedom of India will demons! mtc to ail the ex|ilottc<i raises of the 
earth thanheir frt^lom is v'ery near and that in no eas<* wdl they hern'^dorth 
be exploited. • 

( 3 ) “Peace must la* just. In order to l>e that, it must neither la* puntlive 
nor vindictive, t Germany and Jjipan should €iot lx* humiliated. The strong 
an* never s’iiuiietiv e. 'Fherefore, fruits of |[K*aec must l>e es|uaHy siiare<t. Tlic 
elTort then will Ik* to turn them into friends. •The Allies can prove their 
demfKrraoy by no other means. 

(4) **lt follows fnuo the foregoing that there will lx* no amintl 
itn|K)St*tl u}>on the foreildy djsarnietl. All w*ill Ik* dimniifal. Then* will lie 
an internal lonal }>olire force to enforce the lightest terms of |H*ace., Even 
this retention of an international |Hilice will l»e a «Mneession to hntnan weak* 
ness, not by any ineuiis an emblem of peacn*. 

“If these foregoing <*ssentuits of |M*aee an* aet*cpted, it folli>ws that the 
camoutlagc of Indian representa^nin thnmgh Indians mmnimted by Ilritish 
Imperialism sliould Im* dropjKii. Sueli rejiresentaiion will be woriie Ilian no 
^epr€^scnta^ion. Kit her India at San FratieiMH) is repWMMiUHi by an cleclnl 
rcpn*sentative <ir represrntr<| not at all. 

“The follow ing from th<* < ongress HcHolulion of Hth August, Ii«m 1 

shown clearly what free India stands for : 

‘While the A. !.( .( . mint primarily Ik: eonrernni with the tndepeiidenee 
and def<*nee of India in this hour of danger, tlie (’ornmiltee is of opinion that 
the future peaee. seeurity and ordenal progress of the svorhl demand a world 
f< slf rrtiion of free natiims. un<l on no other basis can the problems of the 
inmleni world lx* solved. Sueh a world fealrraii^m wiiukl ensure the freeilofn 
of its eoriNtitueiit nations, the prevention of aggression and exjdmiation b) 
one nation ov<‘r anollicr. the proteetioii of national minorities, the lylvanec^ 
ment of ail iMo kwanl areas and jK-opl»*s, and llic jKMihng of the worldN re- 
sources for the is>mnion gixxl of all. On tlie cstablishnient of «uch a world 
hxtrration, disarmament would lx* priicticable in all e<niniries. Naihmat 
armies, navies and air f<»rces would no longer Iw* ina*ess»ry and a world hale* 
ral defence force would keep the world |K*fMa* and prevent aggia^siori. An 
indefKmdent India would gladly join «ueh « world fialeration aiKl CiO-o|icraie 
on an equal l>asb with other counirM!ii in the solution of inteniaiif^nat pro- 
blcm»\ 

“Thus the demand for Indian indcfiendcnee is in w> way selftsh. It* 
nationalism spells intemationaltiiiti/* 

The world now realbcs why war aims were not defined at tlw outset . 
Would any one have oq-oprrat^ in war effort if It had l>t?en owned at tte 
beginning that on Uie ^^oneluakwi of the war* the whole of Mm would atand 
^i^tiied to free feurope and America* that Burma, htngapore, Ii^^Chiim* 
Malaya and Japan would be the bonddavea of the Went and China would 
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lie &t ttie merey of the Allied Nattons. Free India demnded tlie liberatioii 
ot these Asiatie eountrien. Free India undoubtedly stands for a Fedimtioii 
of Naiiom of a bona fide character. She stands lor the progress of scibiice 
which saves lives, not destroys them, which removes want and woe and docs 
not promote unemployment, which fosters the spirit of co-opwtton and docs 
not kindle the feeling of competition, which brings countries nearer togethiw 
and does not drive nations farther apart. Free India asks in all humility 
and in all eamesiness what the world stands to gain by uniting together 
the bodiAi and remiing asunder the souk. 

It was said of liarmabal and it was said of Xapolean that they defecated 
themselves by forcing their enenlies to learn from them. It may be that 
the same will be said of the Congress. The Congress has taught the British 
in full the science and art of Satvagrahic warfare. The soldiers and the offi- 
cers enlisted in the past and ple<j[g^to ser\ e in the future are weilicnown to 
the enemy. At first Lord Irwin was puzzled and }>crplcxcd by the feats 
of daring and dash cxliibited by the Congress in the Salt Satyagmha. 
Towards the middle, he introduced the Lathi charge, later insults and injuries 
to women. Lord Willingdon began where Lord Irwin had endeti. Lord 
Linlithgow went one better and prevented the movement of August 
1942, by arresting before hand all those who were likely to be concerned with 
the proposed but distant fight. It was a blitzkrieg, a Pearl *HarlK)ur stroke 
which nearly paralysed the Satyagraha forces and released those of Ihiragraha 
or violcyncc. That was just what Britain wanted. She was not equal to 
a fight on the plane of Non-Violence, She would therefore fain retluce all 
combat to the plane of v'iolcrwe when she is invincible. It is the Congress really 
that taught the British War how to overjwwer and paralyse the Satya- 

graha of warfare. l*hc fact, how'ever, remains that the Congress nevertheless 
had put forth its best efforts to save India fn>m alien rule when it passed 
the Resiilution of Augirst 1942, but it w^as not allowed to work it out. 

Who says the Congress has failcKl? Has any gardener put in manure 
to a plant and looked at its branches next morning to see whether it has put 
forth flower and fruit? Hath it not lieen said that the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church ? But has the Church grow n overnight ? Have 
Mahadev Desai, Pandit Ranjit, Satyamurti given up their liv'es in vain? 
Have the thousand men that became food for cannon shed their blood in 
vain ? Who dreamt that the Kasturba Memorial could get Rh. 1,25,00,000, 
nearly double the 75 lacs asked for ? If you asked the graduates of the 
Universities to write out a half-sheet of matter regarding this type of Indian 
womanhood, the feat would be difficult of preformance. The name of such 
a Soli is written in golden letters all over the face of India. No movement 
has produced results during its ciurrency. The seed must undergo the throes 
of the new birth and germinate, then the plant grows and bears flower and 
fruit, The first fruits of a graft are plucked out. We plucJced out Provin- 
cial Autonomy and we shall reap the harvest of genuine Swaraj ere long. 

A sinking ship sucks in all surrounding waters, structures, life teats 
• and persons. We nad escape from the sinking Empire Boat. For the time 
being we were being suckca in but it was for us to fight the sinking boat as 
we did the floating ship. We emerged unscathed from that stage to enjoy 
fireedom*, even as tbe Empire eraer^?d into the Commonwealth. 

Sucecss does not alwa>Ti come to the brave — ^much less to the just and 
even it it etote, it would come not readily. Did the British who claim their 
cause to be just and themselves to be brave dream id* their landing at Cdarino 
and in Normandy and the South of France, when 2| hdt of their army 
escaped in their pyjamas at Dunkirk f Did they belies their reoceupatkm 
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of P»is would be so nwas the «ard Auffuti, 19U, when (>wnoe fell oti the 
14th June. 1940 ? Or did they have the fwmtest Mea when they North 
AGrica and the Germans were at El AUmien. within TO miie *4 of Alexandria-- 
that one day they would sweep the Teuton from Tripoli aiKl Tunis and send 
him out hAg and bagga^ ? Did Russia dream when she imi nearly the 
whole country to the Germans that she would %ht a Stalmjjfrad kittle 
and repeat history — in I048~thc hisU>rv of French dch^al and deimrture 
from Moscow in 1812? Imtkgine the da>*s when Ci:ekt>slovakia was taken 
and Crete fell to the Axis powers and who will say that Eastern Ku*%{>e would 
country* after country leave the sinking; slyp. to iwim the waters of national 
life once aj^tn? Who so thought that Jafuin wouki uricondiiionally surrender 
to the Allied Nations? I^t us live in hope on the New ‘Moon day that there* 
after, the Full Moon will shortly rise and give her light to the world that i» 
immersed in darkness and d^pair. * 

it be noteil txK> that Civil Resmtanee unlike iU counterpart in the 
modem world — violence, is, ev en if it has not achieve an immediate (succewi, 
not followed by that utter demoraltxattoii«aiKl ditK)rgani%atkiii -wlKdetale 
despair and despondency, msuiferablc inertia and irupotenee, which an 
armed rebellion or even a tem;>rist csnispnary eiigtmders. 

The Congress has been entieixed for the jHilieies and prtdesls it lias 
adopted against the British Ck>verniiuuit lKK*ause it lias not won Indcticttdenee 
during the war or even a IVoviskmal National Government. us* for 

argumenCs sake, grant that the Congress has suffered a reverse, U is not 
for one thing always in the fH>wrr of mortals to command suceess. For the 
rest, it is man's duty to strive and if rure<l be, suffer and sacyiflcxj to attain 
his ends by Truth and Non-Violence/ As Ih^mani Shaw says “attention 
and activity lead to mistakes aifweU as but a life in mistakes is 

not only more hcmourable but mon? useful than life s|>ent in doing nothing^. 
Congressmen may not merely seek empty solace, but derive whoieimmc 
satisfaction that their servuvs am! sacrifters shall not have gone in vain but 
slxall constitute the hmi anil uriyiekling foimdation for true iiattonal tndepen* 
denee and enianeipfitnui. In mlopting the liombiiy Hesolution, the Congress 
merely followed what rniglii Iw ralleii historieal necessity, f»r shall we not 
vary the expression and say scientific nr<*esstty ? After the failure of the 
Cripf^' Mission, there was a vmnmm. Into tluit vacuiunwushed the Hombay 
Besolution. If it had succeixled and tornc tangible fruit, rv^cry <me would have 
praised the Mahatma. When it has not. the Mahatma became mere Gandhi 
who had blundered and fumbled. Here, as elsewhere, the fact rcriiains that 
earlier decision should not be judged by later exfwirncef ! 

To say this much is not to state the whole truth- Ciandhi in his “definite 
and constructive j>olicy“ submitted to the Vieeroy demanded immediate 
declaration of Indui's Independence. It was this that put out the English 
Press — Tor\% Lil>crai and Labour alike. The issue lictwccn India and Bntatii 
was to Gandhi's mind and is to the average Indian not the method by which 
India’s Indejasndence might be worked out but whether Britain is or ts not 
pTe{>ared to acknowledge India’s freedom “now and here/’ Britain wants • 
to make it conditional upon a certain ideal unity being attained by the '’im- 
portant groups in India.” Gandhi and the CongroMi triok their stand upon 
the birth right of India to Frcirdom — a right at once inviolahk and indivismle- 
The truth of the matter really is that the canons of judgment of Satyagraha 
materially and radically differ from those of endeavotm based on Force atal 
Violence. Rather do those canons approximate to those of a student who 
p^pctualiy worA™ at ifaeslmfie of learaing and perhaps never secs* salyatfon* 
T^ servant of a Nation labours few eve^ to natiofial good and natioiml oon*^ 
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iKilbiAtiiiii and every that he lifts, every pUkr that he ereets, evary 
arcdi that he builds* Is a in advance in eompieiing the edifice of frecdoiii 
to whkh he has dedicated his life. But judged even on the ma^eml plane* 
the cause of Indian fiwiloin has 9(ought ami f<mnd votaries in all parts of the 
world — old and new. Eastern and WesU-m, and today the philosonhiers of Euro* 
pe and Amcrnm, their statesmen and scholars, their eapiatns or Industry and 
their servants of Art and culture have testified to the urgency of daekrtfif 
Indian freedom a# the withholding of it any longer will be a ceriaiit factor in 
prianpitafing aiw>tlier world war. To Hismir the g^adwill of the world is 
half the liatile won. And this the Congrt^ ha* a<*hieved by allowing itself 
to be shut up in prisons tmii^ad of remaining outside and iWioanirig their 
fate or remaining heifdcss s^KHTtators of the excesses and enormities taking 
place liefora their eyes in the name of Law and Order or of War Effort and 
Peace Kndeav<tur. Tlie Congrtss luis fought irrcs|H^tivc of liapptness and 
miserry, profit and l*>ss, succchs and failure and may well feel wntent that 
that way. no sin ac<TU<^. The Congress lias the satisfaction that in striving 
for Swaraj it has kept its hands* urisuihed and its mcthcKis and means above 
board. A Swaraj so built nc#*d not lalKUir under apprehensions of being 
unstable or unsirrupuious. H may well serve as exaiitple iu>t only to poste- 
rity in India but to the whole of Asia which was enslavetl after the Second 
Wcnrkl War and to the oeciipuxi ctHiniries of Euroj>e which were doubtless 
lilM*rated but not cfnanei|ialed. That India's freedom should be the prelude 
to and symlK>l t)f world's emancifiation from the grip of untruth and vio- 
lence. from the* storm of ei>nfitsion and carnage, and from the taint of selfish- 
ness and grcfd, has lanm the one ambition of Congress under Gandhi's lead 
and it i* no smalt solace and satisfaction l>oth to the leader and the institu- 
tion tliat in striving for this long chtTish^sl und dearly belovcxi object, they 
have not altogetlier failed of their pur|M>se. \*enly means are more than 
cihIs. if they arc not the ends theemwh i^s. 
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AciimviijiKKT* or MiKTiinriiu:^* 

Befot^ consiiderinjf tjie arHirvcments in ijrwiter detJ^il of th« Ctitiirrriii*, 
m ircml on •*FinaiiCK'’' as rrlAting to IikIih and the Provinces woukl be hrtpibt 
in CaeiUiattng a l>etter understanding of the cUanj^^ tnvoivtd in fhem, 

In thg domain of finance, m in Uic domain of iRilitical and iidmintistfii* 

India tendfxl to pass from a uiiitarv' lt> n Wcml t)"pc. TOl the 

FitMmcc v»f India was single and itidivisibie and Pn>vinciai Cos'emments were 
giortfled Ihstriet Boanis except that the latter hati flowers of taialion while 
the form^ffr had not. Till 1H71, every pie i»f !Vt>vincial f^xfiendittin' wm con* 
trolled from the Ontre and it only then that there was a certain latitude 
allowed till JUllt. It was in lUll* that the ine<ime hea<|s of the Centre and the 
Prosdncea were JH'parat<xi s%ith a few items persisting as divitled heatls, fiuclt 
m Land Ile%enue. Excise, Ineome tax. Stamps, Forests and Hegist ration. 
The Central were Opium. Salt, ('iisloms and t imnnercial t ’ndertakiriipi while 
the I*roviivcial soimsf-s were Civil I Vfviirt merits, Pisn ineial works, Provineial 
rates, etc. The M<»ntfor<l <'ni witnessmi the n)M>|it»on of the third item of 
divkiixl heads The ( rntrt* had Posts, liuxvtiie tuv. Railway, Telejrrapli and 
JUthlary r<‘eetpts add'^tl \Vhiir the nrovinees had Land Revenue, Imgatton, 
Stamps (Judiem! and Coininereuil). Registration, Kxeiiie ami Forests. TlKfy 
were aUo to share a fraction of the Ineonie tax ecpial to a |,ttnna «m numa 
a«se«Mxl. in evci'ss of the sums assessiXl in the year The Meston 

Award nxlMretl bv tlegrees, the System of Provincial ctintributions as froiti 
the year in'iliJ in Bengal and inga'gU in the rest and Ihially rndixl 
them altogether as from IMgK •ill. Still the Central CioveriiMient lu^tctj^aii 
Banker to I^»vineiiil (Government. 

Financial arrangefiients und«*r the Act of were as follows : The 

Provinces which were to enjoy Pnoineial Autonomy were enabhxl to ibnrt 
with a clean slate. Aeeordmgly. their deVdslo the ( enlre prior to llUIO to the 
tune of over 13 tT<»res wi n w ip^t^ti <mt and they were given a further relief 
in the I^rovincial Budgets in respixrt of a ri'currin}; Vudulitv to the tune of over 
1 1 crores dm* to camxdhiiioii and eonsohdation . In adiition^ t\ie Vrovwveea 
were to share a moiety of the lnconie-t4ix levieil which thus brought tViem an 
aggregate windfall of a crori* and a quarter in and a crore and a half 

in 103S-39. The Centre's quota was to suffer a priigressive diminution. 
There is a third item relating to the export duty on jute of which 62^ per cent 
amounting to 2J crores in 1987-8H and crores in 1988-89 was to be enjoyi^ 
by the four jute growing Provinces. Finally there were certain annual sub- 
ventions to be made by the Centre to five Provinces for different periods. 

The formation of the Mini.stry in U. P. w'as not uneventful and was 
believed to liave led to certain sequeJa* which were far reaching in character^ 
There was naturally concern before the e)cctioris to obtain a majority for the * 
Congress and this resulted in a certain eo-omration hetwetrn the I^eague and 
the Congress in U. P. while they fought each of her mnd irrcixttWilaN 

in the other provinces. 

In studying ** India since Cripps/* tioraee Alexander of the Friends^ 
Society, demfhig wiA AlLani in V. r. “Ik'fore the 1987 eketioiis, them 
had been iieunethmf like an rketiofi pact between the Ccwfrcss and the Mud- 
Itm League, la tie UaSted Plrovineea for imtance, where the Coagrtai dkl ^ 
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not expoel to get ad abiolute ntAjority of seats, it was undeiatoodthattliey 
would act together and that if a ministry was to he forhted at all, it would 
be a eoalition mtnkir ) (jk 56) This is a serious 0 iisrepresen|atioii of what 
actually happened* The met was that Mr. Khalik<u)'Zainan of Ludenow 
an important dignitary in the League and Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee of IL F, who was in charge of the ek^etions of the I^eague Candida* 
tm and the corresponding fui*etionanes of the Congress in U. P.. worked in 
unison with the Congress in the selection of candidates for the Provincial 
Legislative Elections in 1UII7. Tin* Congress apparently chose to work in 
concfert with the I^ttgiie, licH-ause the other Muslim organisation interested in 
running the eWtions was the part<^ of Talukdars under the Imdcrship of the 
Nawah of Chlmtiari. And the intimacy of consultatKms and eoun.sek Went 
so far as no l>fHgue eatulidate waslwirtg run against Mr. Rati Ahmed Kidwai. 
when he lading misatvessful in the general elections, contested a bye* 
election and was returiifnl unop|K>sed. All this led some [HH)ple to b<dieve — 
not without a show of appropriateness that there would l>eakind of coalition 
ministry. At least KhaliK'Ul-!I^mairH accession to it was taken for granted. 
The Congress c^me in a clear majority. At the last moment, the zonal mera* 
her of the C ongress Parliarneutary Ikmrd — Maulana Alxlul Kalain Azad con* 
suited the President of the pHrliameiiiary Board, Sardar Vallabhbhai J. 
Patel and obtaimd his assent to Khalik-ul-Zanmn’s l>eiiig taken into the Mink* 
try. But two dilliculties arose at this stage. The latter wanted Nawab 
Ismail as well to l>e taken. There was nnym only for one, there being al* 
ready two Muslim Ministers Mr. Raft Kidwai and llaftz Rahman. The se- 
cond difficulty^ was that there was appreciable and weighty opposition in 
U. P. Congress Vi re les to the i^ijaUtiori w hen the Congress had a clear majority. 
Nor CHiuld, it WHS c<mtended, any blame atUich to such an opposition in the 
abseftee of a definite prt^rmse or pact lK‘tween the League and the Congress 
at the time they chose t<» co operate in the ele<’tions. In any case, the co- 
of>eration of two such diametrically op!H>.site parties as the iVaguc and the 
Cofigres.s in a |>artieular jirovinee, would naturally have kxl to certain pre- 
sumptions of the spirit that hiid animated, it Inung eanritd even after the 
elections, and rcfiort had it Uiat the failure thus to continue the eo-operation 
resulted in such cmbilternient that it laid the foundation of a firm demand for 
Pakistan which evoked no zeal in liengal or the Punjab but was sponsored 
by the leaders in 17, P. 

Out of the TIH seats in the l^rovinciai Asscmhly, 54 (25 per cent) were 
r^rved for Muslims whose perceiiUigc of [Kipulation was 16, chosen by sepa- 
rate electorates. In 1937, 26 of these seats were won by the League (one 
being unconU^sied), 28 by the Independent Muslims, 9 by National Agricul- 
tural Party and only one by a Congress Muslim. 

The terms communkate<l by Maulana Azad to the Provincial League 
Leader in 1987 were as follows : 

‘U. The Muslim League group in the U. P. Legislature shall cease to 
function as a se|)araic group. 

2. The existing members of the Muslim League Party in the U. P. 
Assembly shall become part of the Congress Party and will fully share with 
other members of the Wrty their privil<^^ and obligations as members 
oi* the Congress Part\% They will be similarly empowered to participate 
in tl^ declarations olt the Party in an equal measure with other memWs 
and the d6>^i<ms of the Congress Party as regards work in the Legtstatures 
and general behaviour of its members shall be binding upon Jhan. AH 
matters shall be decided by a tpajeuit)* vote ot the Barty, eauh member bar* 
kig one vote. 
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TIm? policy kad down by the Conitrowi Working Committer for Ihetr 
maxdiefs m the Leg^^tuieift idong with the imiruetions mued by the com- 
pHanii Cofignm bodies pertatning to their work in such Leiftsklurrt shill be 
imithfyjy eairied out by all the meiiibem of the Confress Ikrty ttieindi^ 
these members. The Muslim League Parliamentary Board m the P. 
will be dissolved and no eandidate will thereafter be set up by the said Biaurd 
at any byendeetiom All members of the Party shall aetirely sup^mri any 
candi^te that may be noiminated by the Congrt^ to lltl up a vam^M'v oeeur* 
ring hefwaft4Eur. Ail members of the Congress Party sluUI abide by the Hules of 
the Congress Party and offer their full an<hftrnutne eo-operation wtUi a view 
to promoting the interest and f^restige of the Congress. In the es^ent of the 
Congress Paitv deciding on .resignal ion from the miiuiitry or from the Lea|pie. 
the member at the alien e mentioned grtmp a ill also lie bound by that cl<«cisioii. 
Maulana hp{K*mle<l a note to these pubhshetl tenns. (Pnmrrr, July 30. ll>37). 
It was hoped tluit if these terms were dgrmi to and tlie Muslim league group 
of meniliers joiiud the Congress Party, as full memliers, that grtiup would 
cease to exist as a seiiarate group. In the ffirmation of the IVivineial CaW* 
net It was tsimRlercd projier that they should lias^e repre«e»>ltalioii. 

The many aehievements of the Congress Ainistrieji may profitably be 
stttilietl m greater detail. The Congress nm* to jiowrr on a manifeito pub- 
ikhe<l lR»f<ire elcetums whi<di emlxxlied its soeiahstic prmeJiples eajiabir of 
imine<lmte implementation. It was the duty of Congress liovernment* ill 
provirKM-s where it held [Miwer. to launeh measures capable of irifmediate 
jmssage. lnd<^i it was ujxm its siuH'ess in resiieet of these measures and the 
promptness with which that siii‘e<*ss ^*t>uld Ik* registered that the nocio- 
econoniie and moral emanripatiyn of the |KK»ple lay dependetl. let alone iti 
own ehanees of scs'uring renewtd t'cmftdenee at tiieir hatidi». 1,^1 ua recall 
how it has lM^cn enidely stated Dial “A fKihUcal party k a lot of biiay men 
(and women now) who df) for the people everything needed in the way* of 
governfrumt and do it vsin enough to kcK^p them nmtisflcd.'' The (larty luay 
fat! to gut'ss on whrit the f>eople need. Its sense of timing may lie bad no 
that it hands nut things iix* s{H>n or Uki late. In such a ejwie, it may be badly 
defeated or indetsl go to smash, like the Federalists and the Whiga long ago. 

Congreaa Government a * 

It woukl Ik* ni»t therefore mertdy relevant, but |KMiitively neeewiary jo 
include ii running summary of the aehievemenU of the Congreoi Govern- 
ments that came into l>cing as the reault of the electkrns of February 1IMI7. 
These were the first Provincial GovrrnnnenU cKmititiited under tile (toviirmi- 
meiit of India Act of 1 1135. 'Fhev were originally iix in numl>er, Madraa, 
Bilmr. C. P.. C, P.. Ik>mbay and Orkoa as agiiinst the five riondVmgliWi 
GovenimenU of Assam. Bengal. Xortli-West Fisinlier, Punjab and Sind. 
But pre^enilv the Atiaam iiovemment pa«*e<l under the contrt>| of a C^oUgrraa 
Premier while in Sind, a Muslim of undoubted CongmMi wympaihiai held 
charge m Premier on one ocoa^iKm ami in North-West Fronikr Province* a* 
positive Congrem» mmtsir)' waa eaiabliahed Thi* bridT aecemnt ol the w<wk 
of Congrm mmktrici will, ttowever. lie eonftnrd to the afofcaaid iia 
GovemfneiiU. 

Before detaibng ihtne aehicvenieniii, aueh an they were* it would be 
opportune to deal wi«l» the charge brought by renponaibie rriikm that the enda 
of Provineial Autonoiiiy were d^eated by the mterventhm of an extraiwamif 
at any rate a thhd body* betwoect the Legklative partka and the fidniititak 
That body wat the Warktng Committee of tfaeiCcmgrem and Ha Partiaiiieiitary 
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BoAvd* If the ntnniiig of tlie electtons and the drafting of the election mani- 
tmt 0 by the Working Committee would not be, a$ it was not, objected to, 
it was ddncult to sec why the sufxarvision of tiic work of the ministries so 
eonstituted in an advi»or>" capacity could be resented. For one thing the 
ministers were all new to tlieir tasks and would be none the worse for a gene* 
wd guidaiice from a body of eklers. A second point was that the Provinces 
wore not separate States a« in U. S. A. before the Revolution or in Australia 
before the Federation. They had be<*n members of a unitar>* Government 
and bad problems common to tlwnn in rtdatkjn to the uplift of the peasantry, 
the raorganisation of i^ucation, tl^c redress of agnirian grievances, the insti- 
tution of prohibition, the relit'f <if rural indt*btetlness. the organi/atiori of 
co-operation, the rcsusc*itation of home crafts and v illage industries, the 
expansion of irrigation, tlie eonstruction of village roads, the upr<K>ting 
of brdK?ry, the injection of the virus of [xTsonul rule into an admiitisf ration 
notoriously “mi^chanicul”, w<KHlen. iron and anli-ileluvmn, the proinotjoii of 
public health. Nor c^uild it be said that the Parliamentary Boanl or the 
Working CommitUH? ha<l interleied <»n a single cx'casion with the trends of 
legislation or administration in any provinet*. If they spurnsl «»n the Pne 
vineial Government to u quick tempo in regard to stwial reform inejisures 
such as prohibiti<»n that would hardly l>e indieuUd as inUTferenee. Only in 
regard to Fedfrraiion and Complete Independetiet* did tln^y ever urge on tlieir 
Provincial Ministers the passing of a eoiium»n resolution. The outbreak 
of the war necessitateil .several represenUitions of a uniform (diaraeter 
by the several provineial governments. If the \Vt)rking ('omrmttee took a 
hand in advising disetplimiry measure on a ininist* r or a ministry in connes’- 
tton with ccrtiiin acts, the prcHadure iwli>pted and thi* part taken were ur* 
gently demanded in the interest i»f the purity and the integrity of Provineial 
administration. Perhaps tin* Ix'st llalltTV that eould have been showered 
llpfUi the im theKls udofdx'd by the Congress was their imitation liy the worst 
critic, namely the .Muslim laagiM'. 

' Profes»4>r Couiilaiul's sarcastic reference to tlie C^)ngress ere^^el 'one 
party naiionallsm’ (p. 105 V'c»l. II) is singularly in bail taste aiul in bad spirit. 
Kvery organization lias aiul must have its creed. Th(‘ only (pieNtion is win - 
Ihcr it is inclusive or exclusive. The South Indian Lilieral Federation f*x- 
eludtxl the Brahmins from its rolls and was exclusively non -Brahman in 
character and eonqvosition. It was only after it had tlonrished as sueh from 
lun to llCiO and hud formed two triennial ministries (from 11)21 to 1920) 
that lA>nt (ioschen, the (iov<'rm»r of Madras insisted on its being made in- 
clusive, not exclusive and so was its creed altered. The Congress has n<*ver 
excluded u single pcinwin Indian or Eurojaan from its mernla rslup. The 
Muslim licaguc, the Sikh Khalsa. the liindu Maliasiibha are exclusive 
organixatiom. But exclusive or inclusive, these Ixalies havx* all till lately 
acclaimed theiimdvcs as factors of e<»iiijK>site nationalism. If, therefore, the 
Congress which in addition, is an all-inciusivt* body demanding of its mem- 
bers only adherence to the pledge of w inning Swaraj from the fonngners by 
*^pcaoefUl ami legitimate means, one fails to S(*c what it is that the lcarne<l pro- 
icssor objects. If Congressmen talktxl individually of a parallel Govern- 
ment, it wm because tlie Yicen>y's assurances regarding Provincial Auotnomy 
had imt been given and Congrt'ss hml no alicmative but to build up its own 
instiltittioils in the domain of arbitration as against courts, home-crafts as 
agaimt indluitries, village and town Panchayats as against Local Bodies, 
National schools aiid Ba^ £di|cation as against the xegimentedimtitutioiis of 
Go^rarmnent, Swadeshi as against V^ski, Was this wrong? Did it deserve 
jeerism f And where after the Provincial Mi|asters had begun to funetkm* 
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C€mgrttm ms |>ro«ipt^ as in September 1M» and June IWH* in demandinf 
that Congress Cmnmitttm shoukl not int«u*fere with the ordinary admtnk* 
tralkm by seeking inHuenee odkem and other mernbera of the or 

with the dtsereiion of the ministry and shoukl avoid public diicusikm in 
matters of dtfTereiiees on policy, the Working Committee could not be blamed. 

In the following resolution had to be placed before the A. I* C\ C. 
and was duly passed by it ; 

"‘Inasmuch m people including a few Congressmen havg found in 
the name of Civil Liberty to advocate manler, arson* lm>ting and class 
wskT by violent meuns, and several iM?w!»paj>crs are carrying on a cam- 
paign of falschcKKl and violence calculated to incite the readers to 
violence and ti> lead to communal ct^nJlicts* the Congress wartia the pub- 
lic tjiat Civil Liberty di»cs not clover acts of or iiny tementJ to, vkdence* 
or promulgation of' palpable falsclMKxls. In sfiitc, tlicrefon% t>f the 
Congress Policy of Civil Lilx^rty i^inaintng unchanged, the Congreas will 
consistently with its tradition support mciisurcs that may be under- 
taken by the Congress Governments for'the defence of life and property.*’ 

It is tnie that the Congresw Working Committee did interfere in holding 
an enquiry into the conduct of the C. P. Ministry in relation to two 
matters : 

(1) Mr. ShrriiT rek'y^sing lieforc time* an Inspector of Seboob convicted 
for rape of a girl of 18 years and (2) the Chief Minister tendering rotignaiion 
of hb own a€^c^>^d to the Governor without ik» much as a word to the Working 
Committee b<:*forchand. in order to get rid of certain ministerii of hb cabinet. 
Both these questions have been dealt With in df*tail elsewhere in their appro- 
priate context. • 

Before apfiraising or even enumemting the achtevcEmenU of the Congreas 
tiovernmcnts in rt^gard to scKnal, agrarian and industrial rrfonns, it wcy^ild 
Ik- just as well to [neturr to the reader the f>eculiar drthculth^ they were 
ialxiuring under in undertaking responaibUity w ithout full |K>wcr and rumfing 
the administration of provinces with a kind of dyarchy still dangling ov<sr 
their heiub. W hen the ministers were called to ofllce in July H1II7, there 
was still a volume of opjKmition against acceptance of ministries because the 
Federal part of the Act of 1085 was not put into fiircx^ and thus it was a Imn- 
cated Government of the provinces that they were called upon to carry on. 
The (Government of any country' is one and indivisible even os the country is. 
Its division into provincial and c*entral b a device conducive to adminbtra- 
live convenience. And if iiw (Government b one and indlvbiblc, e<|ually is 
its finance. For instance if wc recall the eleven points of rchmn demanded 
by Gandhi in hb letter to L<»rd Irwin (Januar) Iil8l)) and repeated, in Ws 
teniis presented to Mr. Slocombe from tlie jail, it will l>e seen that he had 
adv ocated the retrenchment of military expenditure to half and tlie abolitkm 
of the m\ money derived from Drink, iialt and C>f>iumofdecjMief an I against 
unv^oluntaiy* partictpatlon in war. One had merely to look on helplessly while 

{ iressure was being cxcrcbcd in behalf of war e0ort upon the viUag^ fojT 
unds. upon boatmen through the denial policy, upon cultivatcbs ihrmaidi 
removal of crops, upon landlords bv forced evacuation of bouses and lands 
and so on. Either the Congress had to surrender kadorshin In favour of dip* 
lomacy or take oourage in both hands aral jump into the umatbcmiabte deplm 
of a mass movement at the rbk of being wiped out, if il eatne to that. At 
that lime, the military exp<mdititre sras abouidO ororos and its retjeiidhmaiit 
would yield a saving oi 25 erores which was escacUy equal to the lose qf rsve* 
ntM^ by abohtioti of drink (17 eamesj, salt (J amt opium (I mm)* 
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But IImsi then? wmm m dtffkaiity . VITiik on the one tide salt and opitira were 
nentaral, drink was a provincial subject; on the other military is a central. 
Unless theiefore, the Congress ministries had control of the central and pro- 
vifieial equally such afdCorni may not be possible of achievement, likewise 
Gandhi had advocated the reduction of Land Revenue to a half and the 
retrenchment of civil salaries to a half. Thefse two would in the Madras 
presidency set off each other. But while the former, a provincial subject 
would lose icvenue, the latter mainly a central or/and “prohibited” subject 
which wolld compensate the loss ts\>nc beyond the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial ministries. This lenj^thy yxample has l)cen cited to show how the 
provincial ministries, Con^fress or non-Con|?Tess were embarrassed, how the 
power transferred was truncated and how their work had to l>e viewed with 
sympathy. It must be admitted Ix^ fair to the bureaucracy that they had 
nothing but praise for tlie Congress and non -Congress Govemmcntis* working 
under these aifflculties. But f)opular expectation rose high. They were the 
ieritimate expectation.s among the peasantry of rt^duction of taxation, amongst 
laTOur circles for ameliorative changes, among the indebttxl for relief of rural 

and urban indebtedness. Tliere were the Ktsan organizations partly under 

the influence of tlie Communists who pitched their demands too high and 
incited alike the labour and peasantry to go on strikes of a quasi-polititjal 
charttcter. In addition, the ( ongress Ministries ha<l to face communal dis- 
turbances and Khaksar inroads. Were they to invoke the aid of the repres- 
sive li^wi, a few of which still survived such as the Indian Press F^mergcncy 
Powers Act of Bomlwiy, the Criminal l-aw Ammendrncnt Act and al>ove all 
Section 144 of Criminal Pnx'cdure Code? The Press Act was used in Bombay, 
the Criminal Law Amnedment Act in Madras against the Anti-Hindi agita- 
tors and the third almost generally everywhere. In Miwlras there w’as a 
prosecution under Sccti(»n 124-A of Mr. Batliwala which endwl in a convie- 
tiop that was upheld by the High Court and s<K>n after the accused was set at 
liberty without serving his tenn. (*andhi himself came down upon the law - 
breUkers like a wolf on the fold. “It has hi^n suggest'd.” wrote he. in the 
columns of the liarijan so early as in (>etol>er 1937, ‘‘that Congrt^ minis- 
tries, pledged to Non-Violence, cannot resort to legal processes involving 
punishment. Such are not rny view's of Non-Violence ac<‘epteti by Congress. 
TTiey cannot ignore incitement to violence ami manifestly violent speeches.*' 
Nor was the task of Congress ministers made easy by the uarestTained 
enihustasni of Congressmen who demanded that the Trict>lour flag should 
flV over colleges, university buildings, travellers* bungalows and public 
mfiee$ belonging to (k)vernment and I^K'al Boides. There were objections 
raised to such a procedure even as to the singing of VamU Maiaram song 
before beginning , the proceetlings of Legislative Ixxiies, The latter was 
curtailed and the former’s use was restricted much to the chagrin of Congress- 
men who began to chafe under what they considered ta l>c the unnatural 
roatraint imposed by Congress in oflice. Nor did communal disorders leave 
any peace of mind to the Congress ministers. “Betw'een the beginning of 
•<)ctoocr 1937 and ibe end of Septeml>er 1939, there were 57 serious riots in 
iHm Omgttm provinces as a whole” says Prof, Coupland (/ndiVifi Poliiic*) **15 
in Bebar, 14 in U.P., 11 in C. P., 3 in Madras, 7 in mmbay, 1 in Orissa and 1 
11 ^ N.- W* Frontier. The total number of casualties was nearly 1,700 of which 
130 were fatal. The figur^ fox the non-Congress provincess in the same 
period are'lwrious riots 23 (f^njab 17; Bengal 7; Assam 3 ; Sind 1), casualties 
mhout 300, deaths 36.** Thisc riots were attended with murder, arson, foot- 
ing, bfoodshed, " They oeeunwd at Jfubbalpore, Allahabad, BeWes, Gaya, 
Bam, Shofopur, Bombay, Ma^iras. 
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Labour wm> none too kind either to the Con|fre«^ Minintriet. There were 
outbreaks of Labour itrtkes m Ahniedabad (with no notini; however) in 
November 1M7 where the Communists look eonlwd of a Trade lUiion direetly 
working under Ctandhuin gtudanee hut it was prtmtptly eontnilletl and aii* 
justed. There were some dangerous dwttirbanera t*K> in Bointaiy and Cawn* 
pore. ^Vhat was worse, dermmstratkm was staged against the Tribes Ihsputes 
Act passed by the Ihimbay Ckivemment to prevent lighting stnk«^ and 
kick-outs. The Bombay tiovenmient was the tmly (»oveninietit that hwt 
{lassed a comprehensive measure after Uionmgh eiwpnry. Yet tin* Cuintnu* 
nists staged tins prtdest on the gnmml th#it it violatetl the rights of l^atHuir. 
There were stnkt^ in 17 out of the 77 mills of Ikmilmy. But the Congress 
Ministry" acted nilh tlnnness and the iiassing outbursts o( dua^rder were 
rapidly put doa n and order was restored, tawnpire agntit wm the set'iic of 
strikes in 11137 and IlUiK. A LalNiitr Knqiury Comiirittet^ was set up by 
(Jovemrnent whoaiwpted its rejK>rt. • The m^tnniiiriMlations were not agree* 
able to tile employers and were et|Uaily uncongenial to the workers. Vet a 
settk-inent was mwhetl m tiie emi. Then a^iit there was tlie j>easantr\ with 
its agelong pisd>lefns, economie and agrarian. The Kisan increment in 
Bihar in particular avsunusl an aggn^ssive tube and attitude. There was 
halting t>f en»ps or their destruction. WibinbHT inaitiies and display of red 
flags lax'ame widesj»rca<i ami all this despite the Tenancy Bill passed wi twiy 
as m l><*eeml>er 1937. T. 1*. again was the favourite M'f^ne i>f like deinonstra* 
tiom though they were not v lulent. i'onditions of land ietiim^ ineUeil tenants 
i4> withhold rt*nts. But the ininistrv lu«l the situation well in hand and renin 
were paid at their instance to the landkmls. 

Aecordinglv when it was found Uiat after Miulms and Bimvliay luui 
released tlieir last prisoners, there were still some 15 such pri>M»nem in U. B. 
and alamt CJ in Bihar S4»me of whom hml Iwen on hunger strike, a dispute 
aroae between the (k>vernors and the iiiinistnes of W F. and Biliar ana ihc 
(iovemor-GenerHl inlerxened on the gnuind that his sja'Cial jiowers ivrre 
ivfUled forth by the (H*cast«»n fM*eause tfu* whtvlesale release <if iiiesc prumtferi 
m U. P, and Bihar w*c»uld adversely efT«^*f the provnw't'S csnittgUous to them* 
namely Punjab and Bengal w hwii luul a large numlier of prnamen* of vnileiit 
eiiaraeter. Ikiv eminent t4>o coiitribut<Hl their humble iriite to disturb the 
<H|tmntmtty of the mimstric*s in Bihar and V. P. although it may not Im* said 
tliat thev" acted with spite ti^r riialKv. Kveo as it was thought by tin' general 
[lubhc tfiat pn>s<*eutioit ft»f s<*tbtu»n or applnatstui of repr»*ssive land 
actionary laws was tiicoinpattble with Congn^ss Governments, S4i it was etm* 
siderrd tliat the I’^mtmuesl detention of |>«»lttteal prisoners under tlieir regime 
should Im* aceounUsl an mi of grave omission aiaf failun* of duty on Ua^if [wirL 
The (iovemors tlk4>ught they shiuikl ‘prevent grave mena<?r* to the tieaec or 
imiK|uiUity of India or any part then-of/ This lisl to Govemom wuUihotding 
their assent to rcteanw and tin* i^ons^Miucnt resignation of the twii Premtem 
ct>iK?mied. MTien the matter was taken up by tlie flanpura Cofigress* the 
Gov*emor-Cienf;ral yielded and tia* pruicmers were released in a eonple c»f 
months. In efiTfCt, twelve were released in Februaiy* ami three in Jtfatth iif 
1933 in P. while in Bihar ten were released forthwith and all eaeeefit one 
by the middk of March 1933. 

SGil another difficulty wa* eonfronting the new viuule fiiinbleni. Ajiart 
finotn the powm of the (kmsruor to la* c%emited in hi* discrciton or in lib» 
Judgnient* there wc. ^ the permaitetii seereiari^ entrcnclied in their plaeea 
befaind the miuistrieii and armed with tbetr e^perietiec and Ihidr privi** 
Icged pcMiitkm imder the AeL They liad direct mnetm to the Ckiiwrvm be* 
h ttid the miuktefn' baeht and they were the authority under whoie idgimtitiw 
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all cmlem were t<i imne. In Bombay at any rate iha minisfcrv^ sticce«d«d in 
«atabtkhing a convention by which the Secretary seeing the Governor direct 
was reqtiir^ to put down the gist of his conversation with the Governor* The 
Governor too agiwd to consult the ministers in respcfct of all action which 
under the Act he felt comf>etent (and profw^^) to take in his discretion. It 
wi^ true that where the rninistem presented a uniU^d front and made a un- 
animous reciimmendation in regard to diseifilinarv action, no alternative was 
left to the Governor but to comply with it. Yet it may be noted here how in 
Madras the Collector and District Matristrate of Vizagapattarn on whom a 
Commission of enquiry fi xid the n:sjK>nsil)ility for firing in the dark on people 
on a sitting strike at the Ciiittivalasa factory had no nmre disciplinaiy' action 
visitid upon him by the (lovemor than his transfer from V'izag to Ootacamund 
(reallv a reward, not a punishment), failing whi<*h {Immviusc the Colle<*tor then- 
who was in Ins Iiist year’s service protested) to Malalair, (the secc>nd hw'iit 
district m the IVovince, failing which tCK> for a similar reason, to Bclhiin', the 
third f>est disrtiet). 

It was in the midst of these distractions and disturlmnees that the Con- 
gress mintsters hud to embark on their scheme of licfoniis. social, (Xx>nomic 
and agrarian. In tlie dornaiA of positive achievement, the land and agricul- 
ture, tlu‘ jiroblem of tenures and the inienmdiaries l>etwe<‘n landlords and 
cultivators, naturally claimed and obtained the first and lK*st attention. 
While Bombay had wholly the Ryotwari system, Madras had a gootl prof>or- 
tion of kind on the basis of permanent settlement and likewise Orisssa. 
while Bengal and Bihar and U. P. w’ere mainly on a permanent settlement or 
a quasi jM*nnanent settlement. 

In Miuiras on the motion of the Revenue Minister was ap|K)inted a 
Committee of nine rnernlw^rs of the tw'o Houses tt> enquire into the w'orking 
of the Madras Estate I^ind .\et of 11W)8 as amended in 1930 and the terms of 
reference im!luded the juridical ndations In'tw^^n the landlord and the rv'ot. 
A voluminous refiort wms pndueed as the result of prolongid lalxiurs which 
provides an authoritative treatment of tlie whole subj<x)t of Permanent 
Settlement. A Bill was appi*nded to the Report and the whole w*as presented 
to the I><*gislature (tK>th Houses), the Lower I louse liavingiidopud an amend* 
ment to the Revenue Minister’s motion for ct>nsidenition that the majority 
(6 to 8) n'Commenda\ions l>e emb<Hlie<i in an Aet. Rut the Congrt^ss Ministrx' 
resigned Ix^fore this (MUild l>c done and the ryots of the permanently settled 
area got no relief in this behalf, while a special othcer apj>ointed by the Oin- 
(preas ministry to scrutinixe the projK>sals and emlKxiy them in a Bill was be- 
lieved to have re|K>rtcti iigaiiLst the major n^eommendations. The fact was 
that though the ministers were ]»rogn»ssive, the permanent officials interposed 
obstacles in the wav of achieving the desired progress. It must be said* 
how'cver, that one oi the ministers, himself a Zarnindar, wrote a note against 
the main proposal. 

So far as the Ryotwari land was eoneemed, the periodical settlement of 
land revenue and water rate (consolidated) which last fell due in 1929 for 8 
districts was held in alicyance thereafter and tlie recommendations of the 
1999 recommendations relating to Ktstna and the two Godavari Disrticts 
were also suspended by the previous Mont ford Ministry (the last one). The 
inlei^ ministry had appointed a committee known after the name of 
Marjori wnose recommendations were however not published 

as tne intmm ministxy had to resign. The Congress ministry thaa impfe* 
mented the reiKiiiiinendliidions which involved a remission of 75 lakhs of rupees 
over the whole pwmii€e--ra rbhission which was greatly valued by the ryots 
but was cancdlid during the war by the Advisers' Gotemment in 1948. 
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( 2 ) Proillbitlon (MadrM) 

The Madras Premier was a particular euthusiasi in rri^srd to this much 
needed but long: ncjjleeted s«»ciOHethical reform. He k^st no Imie m intro* 
during prohibition in lieginninu Salem by amending? the AUkari Act in 
the L^tslature so that the Court could not interfere with tiie Heft»rtn. It was 
later extended to the distm ts of North ArcoC Cluttur and Cuddiinpah in 
volving a loss of revenue of alMmt a ertire. To compensate for this anti pnividc 
for further inevitable losses, ijcneral Sales Tax was devised and levied which 
brt>u|jht in a re%efme of over a cron* in first round and nearly trebled 
itself by 1945. 

(3) Agricultural Debt Relief { Madras i 

• • 

So early as in 1937 an onhnance ^ms cs nit ein plated to t^aJl a inoratormm 
in reirard to a^iculturtil debts but thi^w wasaliaruioiud and a l>ebt Relief Act 
was pasMMl on a ctmiprehensive scale and Hclief Biiards were appointed 
all over the IV>\ mce for each Hevrnue division to w'orW the prtivision of the 
Act and the result of its workini; is that fi>r 32 months ending Ueeemiier 
1044, the total am(»unt of Ih-bt for relief on which appheation!i were lUed 
tK^fore the D<*bt C4»nciliation Ct»iiimitte<*s (or courts) was OfUJ H laklis of nif>ee» 
which was r<*<iucfsi to 443 Otl lakhs 'Hits was exclusive of firivate setllisfiieiit 
in terms of the Act • 

(4) Education (Madras) 

The budget for kklucat ion* which was the largest in all the provinces 
m India was inm^asfHi I»n the large ineasurr in the whole count r}' in order to 
provide lic^tter facilities for the education of women and the Ilepraafed 
C’ lasses. 

Again the Marlras (»o\ eninient inten^st^'d itself in tlie pn»mofion of HAftie 
Eilucation after the lines of lln* Wardhn Resi>lution of the National ftklucji* 
tional ('onferenee held in (klolHr 1937 winch urgcnl that the process o( l*kdiu* 
cation thrt?ugh<vut a [lernKi of seven years' seh<Mihng shoukl centre round mime 
form of manual and jircnlut tne work to whieh should lie^ntcgralh related a* 
far as jMHsible the training and de\elopment of other abtliUe^s liasing regaixl 
to the e^nvironment of the ehild The (Government ojKrnod one training iwhotd 
m the S<»uth and hdjicti another m the North. 

(5*) Aid was afTordeti lo Cottage Industries — notably liandloorn cloth hy 
requiring all vendors i»f mill woven cloth lo obtain bcei}!k*u from which how* 
ever the handkMirn cloth was exempt An annua! grant of 2 laklix was made 
for the promotion of Kiiaddar organixatifin (All India Splniiem* AwwnaUon) 
in relation to lU Science and Art Slate aid was ld>eTally extended to other 
cottage and xnmlbKale Indus tne« thmugh a Ihiard of Induatrieii ipeeialty 
appointed and a Central Museum was established in Madras which gave 
eacoura|wnnent U* smaller District ^fuseums. • 

(6) The I>rpressed ('Wses eJatmeda legitimate measure of Ci^>vemmcnt’s 
attention m respect oC their social, ixdiipous and eixmomie welfares. New 
Hastek were established for ihetii or old ones tmprfn*ixl and handsofne grants 
were made for hostels for both boys aiwi girls, 

A legislative m^ure known as the Malabar Temple Entry* Act was 
passed which ptos'ideci the Depressed Classes ficr entry into temples in Mala* 
Mr prenfided the majority the C!aste Hindiis votipd In a partamlar 
likewise temple entiy was factUlaled by meyis of a ifieature eatkd the Mad* 
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tm Tempk authorbaibn and Indemnity Act which waa preceded by an 
ordinance* The Act empowered the trusteea of Temples to throw them open 
to Harijarts, subject to approval of (kivemment. This was a measure of 
general applicatim to any Temple in the Province, 

The removal of civil disahiitties was aimed at through a measure — the 
removal of C. D. Act, which made it im|K»Miible to prevent the Harijans from 
being ajmiinted to any public oflice or from having access to any public 
source of water, pathway, sanitary conveniences, means of transport or any 
iveeular iiistitution to which the general Hindu public has access or which is 
maintained for the use of the genejal public or paid ftir from public funds. It 
provided that no court or [mblic authority Hhall n'cognize any custom or 
usage by which it is Sf>ught to impose any civil disability on Harijans. Under 
this measure, the great Meenakshi temple of Madura was thrown open to 
Harijans. 

(7) Other measures included (ij'lietter arrangements for Rural water 
supply for which an. initial grant of 25 lakhs was provided with a recurring 
annual provision of alx»ut 10 lakhs, (ii) organisation of Honoraiy^ Medical 
Service ass<H'iatiiig private medical practitioners with civil hospital work, 
(iii) the collection by the Ministiy’ of Labourof unemployment statistics with 
a view to levying a tax on the Pklucated employed for the purpose of bettering 
the lot f>f the former and (iv) the appointment of a cO'Oi>erative committee 
which pnKlueed a comprehensive report reorganizing the whole movement, 
(v) a dijeision that public utility concerns should W run and owmed by the 
State. 

In Bombay, where there are no Zaniindars. the bugbear of Pennanent 
Settlement did not emlwirrass the prt>gress of the Congrt'ss Ministry. The 
Agrieultiirual Debtors' Relief Act was of coufse passcnl in accordance w'ith the 
promise in tlie Election Manift^sto. Amongst other |)n>visions. it included 
one for tlic settlement of debts through co-operativ e six'ieties. The Bombay 
Tenancy Act was another measure fo the credit of tlie (‘ongress ik>vem- 
fml[it. The village improvement or the rural development scheme and the 
Ihstrict and IVovincial Rural Development Boards of Bombay were very 
popular. The Bombay Panohayat Act resulted in the establishment of 1,500 
Village Panchayais wdth powers of criminal and civil jurisdiction. As in 
Madras, useful refarms were introduccnl through the subsidized medical 
practitioners' scheme and the rural abater supply and roads scheme. 

But the magnum ojms of the Bombay (iovemment was the prohibition 
s<?hcnie and the I>al>our Act. In Bomlmy, the plans of l^rohibition worked 
from the centre to the periphery* while in Madras the plan was to reiich the 
centre from the periphery. The latter therefore began with the Districts 
while the former began with the metropolis. It is complained by people 
lient tm educing or belittling the Congress Ministry that not only ware all the 
Reform* schemes previously included in the White Paper handed to the 
interim coroperative ministry, but that the Congress govemmetit *^mpQsed 
—taxation of nearly 165 iakiis all of w hich was absorb^ in the fad of pmhi- 
dbtitke^f/^ The fact is that the Congr(\ss (k>vemmcnt had thegutsioaelhievein 
the city of Bombay a revision of House tax that ecmld not even he iimq^ed 
for hall a century previously. Such was the power and latency oi vested 
interest and whatever else lay to the credit of the Dmgrm Govamment or 
not, this pr o h ibition must at any rate be accounted as a real achievement 
of them, xhey made up the loss of revenue by raising the House tax in the 
ci ty which naturally imised a howl. The s^salhy Mussulman owners of buiU* 
tugs and the Farsi coiili|M^torw of liquor shops were affected by the Reform 
aim they raised a proteit agaipst the eons^ucsit taxatkai* But the ftrm 
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liu4 of the mintstrv csaHried it Ihroogli mml nminUimrti Law luid OrUt^r m\ the 
openm^ lUy of Prohibitioii with rare oourmge and uupremlented skill tyf ar* 
gaoisatioci. 

The Trade Disputes Aet paired by the Bombav Leinslature wm a renmrk* 
Me piecje of k^isfation and was tlie product of deep study and ialiorkms 
elTort. It ttispu^ ‘'an inereastng recourse to conciliation^ alUiou|rh there 
was a provision for the direct settlement of disputes thrt>uch a l#alMwir tViurt . 
The Bombay fkiwmment took keen interest in the populartHaiion of the Basie 
Education scheme and arent farthest aionir in this ticliatf withfiihar and 
United Prov’inces, By the summer of ld39« Basie EdueatHui wnn Sntnxiiaml 
in compact areas in 59 sehcKik. as also in isolatecl selnxik, A iKiarrl for 
adult edueatum a'as estahhshe<l in llUia a-ith a j^rant of Us. MKtHK) and 
starteti 6<t5 adult sehiKulH and classes with a strenjfth of over 

OiH* unique aehiev rinent of the Boiidan tfovermtient was the restore* 
tion of the aifricultunil land sokl outdiy ioivernnieiit to thml juirties in the 
SaUafipraha lucoement of 1900 5*2. by the aid of a i|ieeai) maetiiient 

• 

United Provinces 


The rail for A^trian Heforni was |oud«^t in U P, and Htimr A eiwii- 
prrhensne meionire was introtiueed of over fMH) seetM»us nith the ohpM't 

idinjj sesoinly of tenure, tixation of rent by (•overnment iijjene\ and the 
atK>htt<m of a number of abuses and vexatious rest net ions on '* 

The nieivsure was l>ef<»re the Viceroy for his approval at the time of the re* 
siffnation of the ministry ami his assent was obtamnl witli dilheulty to it. 

The prfdiihilion scheme of U. P. involv ed a Sivcriliee of iif lakhs m a total 
revenue i»f 15-0 lakhs • 

A eamjmi^n aj^ainst illitemey wiwi inaui;urat(xl. Hv lOiO, •i.JtO.OOO 
adults ineludirii; tl.OOO women were re|M»rted as Imvmtf t>e<H»me literates with 
7,000 voluntary teachers who were ofTertsl rewartln pn»|H»rfioiiate t(» tlieir 
work A Hasu* Traiinnij Collejfe was establislnxl at AiinhalKul with a s<dif*oi 
attaeheil to it. Hefrt^her courses w'cre ofTertsi at 7 central fwants to tram 
Ihstriet Ix>eal Board Teachers in order that they nmv isaivert their setimils 
into Iwisie schools. An elalK>rate scheme of Hural Hf'construet ion was or 
llfanixed under t)u* suj>ervision <»f an bonorary' Dina^tor 4»f Hural Hixamstnic* 
turn with whf»fn the IVpartnient was reqiimsl to is»lliil>orate with sii many 
as 1,200 rural <‘entrie workers enjfaged as paid wtirkrrs. 

Bihar 


As in U. P » so in Bilmr. tlie problem of a^rarMin rt lief and Hetonii wm 
the nuisA urj 9 *nt item for <x>nsideratHm >o flic Hiliar ( oni^rf'ss (#ov eminent, 
A Tenaricy Aet was pasMs! pmv altniif for tli#* reduetion of all rents to the level 
of lull and all existini; arnnirs, welt' sulHiantially n‘duee«|. The stiniiiiafy 
and coefcive jEaeihtics for the «sdh*etwm of rent by tin* lamllords till then ni 
x*oguc w eir greatly inirtaiW. A pre exist iittt <^>eCiipafley tenant ctiftld mil 
be ejected ff>r noti payment of rent or for any olbef reatmi except that they 
bad renderni the tiu^ ,Unhi for cultivation. Aji AgewniUiiral Debt Itehef 
Act was jms<e<l which fixed 0 jier cent as the maximum interest juiyable tm 
debts. 

jPartial prohiHiton was wtnaiuced which involved a loss of lU lakhi 
of drink revenue out of 1 16 lakWi. 

Bihar Kke Madras had a hartjati minkter. Ail public schocik were tjorn- 
pdkd to adimtHaiiiatiftoicbocibaiid others Insliiitiiofw/ A Baaie 
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Ediidition Board wa» e^Uiblished in 193B. The Patna Tramtng Sdbool was 
converted into a centre for Bask training. In 113KU9. a sehame was started to 
establiiili 50 experimental schools in one compact area in the Province unlike 
in TJ- P. where they were scattered. A seven year progranifne of graduated 
ea^tonskm of the principles of Basic education was drawn up and implemented 
and an Inspec^aiirate was attached to the scheme which was well on hand at 
the time pf rosigwiion. Tlic Education Minister organised a campaign 
iliiteraey in adults in 1085 and enlisted the services of teachers and 
S^fdents in its sarvkjc. so that by April 1989, 14/259 centres had been esta- 
hhshed tHth nearly 8,19,000 students. In 1940-41, the total expenditure on 
ths section came to Rs. 2,08.000 while in the Ut year it began with Rs. 10,000 
and in the 2nd it came to Rs. 80,000. 

Central Provinces • 

0 

This province* attained prominence for its popularization of the Vidya 
Mandir senemc. l*he idea was that the school should be started with its own 
site and buildings, the former of which was to be as far as possible a gift. The 
maintenance was to be founded from the sale of the products of the boys and 
the income arising from the land. In 1939, 93 Vidya Mandirs w’cre function- 
ing with 2,469 students. The total cost was Rs. 62,000 of which the income 
from the plots was Rs. 51,000. 

The, Central Provinces Government undertook a scheme of Prison 
in which the class of political prisoners was recognised as such. This Act w'as. 
however, repealed during the time of Individual Satyagraha. Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards and Agrarian Reform were also undertaken in C.P. 

« 

Orlasa 

* In 1938. a bill was fmssed w^hieh reduced aJ! rents in the Zarnindari areas 
in m part of the Pmvince to the rates of Land Revenue payable on similar 
land in the nearest Zarnindari area plus two annas in the rupet* as compensa- 
tion to the Zamindar. This entailed on the Ziimindar in certain eases a loss 
of 50 to 00 per cent of the income. But this Bill wras not given theGovernor- 
Gtmerars assent which was withheld after the ministry had resigned. 

Revenue 

Substantial rt^missions of Land Rev'cnue were made by Congress Govern- 
ments soon after they assumed office. That of Madras to the tune of 75 lacs 
has already l>een referreil to and the total revenue on land despite this rose 
to 11 per cent. In Assam where the Congress Ministry took time in coming 
to power* the remission of 25 lacs made by its predecessor was raised to 40 lacs 
which amounicHl to } of the total revenue of the Province. In Bombay, 
besides considerable remissions to the small landholder, a oomprehesive 
Ikand Revenue Amendment Act was passed under which land revenue en- 
hancements ceased to be an executive function and came imder the pur- 
view of the statute and increments were strictly limited. 

Sxdw 

'Totalyieldo'rerIjkU» <1986-87) wa* l4-07crorcs. In Congrew Provin- 
oes.whksfa adopted varying degrees of Prohibition, an estimatra reduction 
of 1.5 dorea was budgeted fw wlule in Beiqfal a heavy inorease of 91 lacs 
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«tid in Pitnmb 7 were estimated ftir Sales Taat. Madiw started wltb a 
Salcss Taac of Re. | per cent, in wfueli > icWod S4 lacs in 40 and 71! lac« 

in 1940^1. It may I>c noted UiAt from April 1940. the rate a^as by 

the Advisers’ Cnn^eiTiinent* but since raised to Rc. I • <x*nt. 

Almost ever>' province went in later for a selective Sales Taa on conilno* 
dities such as tobacco, motor spirit, lubricants, electricity. Bomlmv prOiHmed 
a tax on cloth and passed a permissive measure in 19210 in tlu^ farm of a Sales 
Tax but it a as not actually levied a hen the Cirngrrm Gavertiinrnt resi^fnt*d» 
Airricultural Income tax on a ijniduatcd scale subject b* atrnaximum 
of 2J annas in the ru|>ec, was ex{)eriiiicnt«'d with only in Assam (2*'^ laca) 
and Bihar (15 lacs). * 

An llrlwin Immoveable lV>f>erty Tax tias levietl m licitnlaiy and 
Ahnu^abiui to the tune of 10 |>er cent, on the annmil r<*nfal value and "this 
wats in addition to the municipal ratc*s. • 

In C.P.. a tax on employments, trades and callinjrs aa^ JcMeil in Jtt37‘9lt 
at a Hat rate of Hs. 2H and Hs. ao pc^r annum. In IMl.. it was to lie 10 |>er 
cent. i»n salaries rxet'cdinjr Us. 2,500 per* annum. The (iovernor43s*noral 
rcserv<*tl the Act and Parliament enaetim a new s<H'tion H2*A which limitcxl 
the total amount payable in res|>eet of any one |wrson tt» the IVtivinoe or 
tr» any ha^al ImkIv tii Hs. 50 *. Thus U.P. plan was dcfcatixl, 

in I IV and Bihar, a ‘•ujrar cane cess was imposed of | anna on w 
Mifiund consunusl in factories as in Benjfal on jute and the firxKwds were 
eannarkrsi for exjKiuhture on the devehvpmenl of the cominoibty. 

In Madras, m addition to new sources of revriuie tVius devehijicd tavingn 
in exjwnditure were eiTtx*l^*d by rc-orj»ani/.m}j and reduemtj the scales (vf pay 
of new entrants of the IVovmeial aiuP HulMirdinate servictn. 

There rtmiuins to l>e res'oAhxi briefly om* rm>rc «s>m|>osite ciTort of the 
Con^^ss nmniMxl |>rov irie«^ and the ( onj^ress VV‘<»rkiMit t amnnttee which 
(latter) d»irm^^ tlie Presuh*ntshif> of Halm .Subhash ( li/indni Hose )03H-90. 
and Hi the alc»encc of P.iodtt Jawaharhil Nehru m Knj^hind, resolved to »ct 
up n National Pianmnji» i ortimitt*^' iiitd« r N< hniN * hairmanship which 
readilv Iwi^^an action anti s»‘t up numerous committees to draw' up plans for 
the dev <'|ojiuients of larii^e sciile ukIu vines and home erufls. The prosaslurc 
.uiojvttxl le^jjau w ith a ( nee of M misters <>f Industries at Delhi on (X’t‘>b«*t 

2 and 3, rJ33 withSuhhicdi Habu in the ehmr, d he Nalionai PlanmngCom 
.uittic set up at this Co.nA rence met on rhwmlw’r 17 wJten represcntalives 
iTMvs^»re. Iivdcrabfid and Har«><lH wt re ids* > present, j>repar<d a fpicstioimaire 
of 237 <|u«^tlons wha h w^ n widelv eireulated m th< counlr\ . Its resounl ^ 
Were the eontnbutions of l*rov mcial (rov'eniment which m 1939 amount^sl 
to Us. 37,000. llie iornmittf'c^ met aj;aiii in 1930 June. Its piaus were 
drawn up on the basis of a free and inde|M^ndenl India. 31 Sul> C ommit tccjn 
were set up which includcil ri presf fiUitiv es <*f all Pro\ inciiil (iovenunenti 
and the States of H\ deriibad. 5!vM»rc, Hho|>al. fh^rMhi, Travaiitsirt* aridC ochm^ 
But after tin* Con|rrt*^s i^j>\'ernments had resijjfned these various provinces 
nTu-sed moficliiry assistance. The third i»c»j»Jon of the ('ommittec wan held 
in 5lav 1940 . But all the subcoiiimi tiers* rr}>i»rls w«?re not rcftily. Th«s 
trend of the ( omiiiittcc s dcldwratiom wan Uj move towards Uatc owncnhip 
<if defenci" industnes, kev industru*s and public utility wfW'^Tnn aiKl land 
eo-oj>crative aini collective jinitci tion and emsouriigcitieiit of village craftSi 
and cottage industries* 

Concluiloii 

The verdkd of the Ykeroy and the Governort thcmMdveii <m thw wyrk 
of the ministm was not only one of praiac, but it wm ungrugdmgfnAisean^ 
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gf^ing Lord liniithgow^s tribale to it rooognuBed tlist|»!t 

nmHbeiiil C^ their own nllnir on the whole with great 

one can question. Whatever poUticai p^y was in power 
ill these pioviticai« all can look with satisfaction on a distingukh^ record 
of imh&i|Msh^ during the last two and half years (October It, IMO), 

^gaiirthe same Oovemor — General wrote after his retirenient on the commu- 
nal ^blem as Inllows ; 

*^In dealing with the communal issues, the ministers ifitr^Judgm^nit 
normAly acted with impartiality and a desire to do what was fair. 
Ipdeed towards the end of their time, they were being seriously criti- 
cize<l by the Hindu M ahasabha on the groimd that they were not being 
lair to the Hindus, though there was no justifleaiion for such a criticism/’ 

Indeed when tho Congess ministries resigned in October both 

the Viccjroy and the Ciovemors were unhappy over the step taken and it is 
a matter of general knowledge how they tried to win them back to ofhee. 
Th^r goodwill however could not stand the strain of the popular demand 
for India being declaring free before she could participate in war clTort. The 
head and front of the Congress Ministers’ crime was tliat they wanted to 
fight the Axis Powers as free men themselves and did not undertake to 
sestoiw fre<xlom abroad while hugging slavery at home. Such a stand, firm 
and unyielding soon roused the antipathies of the British satraps in India 
and from that time forward the Secretary of State and the Vicen>y and the 
Governo^. later Sir Stafford Cripps and hb professional entourage began to 
shower abuies on the devoted he^ of the Congress as a totalit^ian body, 
the W’orking Coh\mittec as a High Command, Congress control as Unitarian 
rule and the Congress itself as a monopolist? btxly. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

KlU.t.'TIOSAEY MeAl»tllU:il IN PROVlKCilS 

The of Conures^n ministers m October lind Novemiier 

weroi •« was but to l:>e expected, followed by certain rcaclionaryi^iteasurta 
adopted by the IV>viiicmu Ciovcmmentii. conimonJv known as Advtsters* 
Govemnicnts which inherited the Icjfaey of Prtn'inria) Autonomy, In Madr 
ras almost the first step adopted was t«i stop the further extension of the 
Prohibition area under the mtensible plea of the war. while an early oppor“ 
tunity wm taken to reduce to a half the Sakrs'tax. This tax. hiiwevar was. 
Binee tncTeaaed to double the ongtnah rates atnl ipradually ceased to filfunf 
in the Budiiet, The Khaddar grmnt was however cxinpimed though in an 
attenuated in«a«ure. In Biliar the l*rohtbi|jofi p>hey umlerweni a mdi<|al 
ehan^ as could Ijc seen frtmi the folk* wing press note 

**G<ivemment’s decision to almltsh prohibition, has lieen taken m 
view of the Urge increase* that had taken place in sitiuggiing. ttovem- 
ntent will increase their re^ellue by this inemiure by lU to lakhi plus- 
the expenditure that was incurretl on staff and other establishment 
eapenscH m maintaining pnihibition. which also will lie sased*^* 

The Waidha Scheme aiui the Vidya Mandir plans gave an impetus uoi 
mercK to literacy but to a kind of liasic kUIuealion intimately linked Ui 
national life, which if it had U*fin duly «le\elo|>ed, would have wnptd out tlw* 
scarcttv of cloth which harasse<l the |xw>r during the war. Bihar ami U. P. 
nad taVen steps to remove lilitemcy the former placing her reliance mamlv 
on teacher^ and the Utter making a most inierwtttng and etiterpitattig expert 
ment with aUiut a thousand adult scUmU. 4.000 cirruUting Ulinurftei and 
S.600 free reading rooms A Iiteracv pkxlge was mimirnstered enjotmng it at 
a duty <in “each one to teach one** which was sigtied by half a millfoni to 
hoping that ilhteracy wmiid 1 m* wified <mt in 2 decades. With thtveaightitkMi 
of the Minitirtet, thetc several lU'hcinex fell into dcsuetuci^j?. 

In V. P. ihirc wax a »et*la*ck m another direction. The pmvinen had 
during the time of the Congress Mimstr\\ taken a Uikl tiep tn itm dkcction f«f 
effacing illiteracv. India holds | of tKr illiterates of world, Thote who 
are returned as literate con tarn many who are tmrely able to read or write 
and many more who are only able to sign. But even from amongst these it 
generally a huge big Uptc mto ilhUrracy owing to what ti called 'Misuse 
atrophy.*^ 

Still another domain of interference by the buix^ucracy rctuscitated in 
the Advisers* regime it that of Edueation and the vehement protest of m prp* 
nounced a Moderate and liberal leader hke Sir ChimaiiUI Sidalvad --himtetf 
tometime Viee-ChaneeUbr of the Bombay l^nivertity*”--efiibodicd in the fob 
lowing fpeech cf hit speaks for itself. 

"Tluf Onivertity has aiwayt nghtiy stood up for tit own auUmomy and 
that of its aflMiated eolkgcs and it must do (he tame on this oeeasiorC* 
observed 3tr €3imtanial S^alvad moving a rtmhitkm at the meeting of the 
Senate of University protesttng against the ailetnpt on the part of 

the IXmetor of FabUt Inttruciicm to exercise control and tmpervhdon over 
eedkigea to the Univertity tmt not aided or maintidncd by 

SttOQlt. 
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Trtteifig the history' of the qu«»tion« whi^ axtwe in August last year. Sir 
Clitiitaiilal referred to the two circulars by the Director of Pubiie 

Instruction on the discipline of the institutions ai^ the order tssued by him 
stating that ciertain sttsdenis of Ahmedabad would not get their scholarihips 
unless their Principal agreed to answer certain qitestions. loiter the order 
was modified. 

The contention of the D, P. I. was that the order was justified under the 
University Act. Sir ChirnanlHl oontemded that Government might require 
some infci^nation fn>?n aided colleges, but not of the clxaracter required by 
the D. P. I. in this instance. As regards colleges that received no grants* 
in*aid Government had no to make any requisition. The more free 

the University and colleges were from Ck>vemment control the better it would 
be for liigher education. This fact Sir Chimanlal said was stressed by Sir 
Alexander Grant, who wan D. P. I. and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
in while bidding farewell to Sir Bartle Frere, the then Governor of 

Bombay. 

Sir Chimanlal then it*ferred to an incident in lOOfi w*hen Sir George 
Clarke. Governor of Bombay, tried to interfere with the affairs of the Univer* 
Hity and want<’d the matriculation examination to be abolished. It was only 
after Lord WilUngdon l>ecame Governor that the matters were amicably 
settled and cordial relations In twccn Government and the University were re- 
established. 

In X920. when Sir Chimanlal himself w^as the Vice-Chancellor and Sir 
Ge«:flrge Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, Government wrote a letter asking 
the University clock to be set right by a certain date, failing w^hich Govern- 
ment would take measures to do it. The Syndicate of the University replied 
that the clock was the prop<*rty of the University and any interference with 
that f)ropcrty would not be toIcraU'd. 

Concluding, Sir Chimanlal said that it was not a pleasant thing for him 
to move the resolution. The present I>. P. I. was a meml)<^r of the Senate 
and his personal friend. It would be graceful on his part to acknowledge his 
mistake. 

The Premier of Assam w^as faced with a {K>ser at a National War Front 
meeting at a village in Dibnigarh district. lie asked the people to take to the 
spinning wheel for solution of their cloth problem. But the people told 
him that his policemen had l)n>ken their spinning wheels the previous year, 
probably thinKing that with the spinning wheel would go that drive for self- 
sufticiency wliich is the cardinal part of the Congn^ss Feonomic Programme. 
The Ihcmicr promised to take serious notice of it if suiTicicnt evidence were 
produced. 

The Prohibition Policy of Mfidras underwent a radical and reactionary' 
changt?. Pn>hib|tion in Ma<lras or ftir that matter elsewhere w’as not lightly 
embarked ujxm. A|Wirt from the Congressman's partiality for it. the fact 
may be recalU'd how' so early os in 1925. in the Central Assembly with the 
unanimous support of all the non -olficial members, a resolution on prohibition 
Vas passed. I^ter in 1928. it wjys passed by all Provincial Legislatures and 
was further incorporated in the draft constitution approved of by the All- 
Parties' Ckuifcrenee in 1928 in Calcutta. Finally it found a place in 1981 iu tho 
Karachi Hcsolution on l*'undamcntal Rights. The tragedy of Pmhibitaon in 
Madras oir grounds of an aJitigeihex untenable character would be better 
ap|we«ialed when we see how^ the change affect 70 lakhs of populatkNri teridinit 
in 4 disliiets with an area of 24,000 square miles and in this area for these 

people 6,000 toddy shops Vfere to be opened once again. 

u.. 
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tlw ptm> o m i i Hi ii fn i * at tiwi XwInH GwMmamaA dteddinct Ufma titc 
atefitwn at ift w h a iit i oB •P(>*k» IM- HadUT. Tlie vmdMfiaf umni|itim «»f 
flldifc mwwiwtuBB at Toddy bettif a food oad of ifauut^ need tramoeted 
toartib in dM kawlMi iurnm tiiot Mvenuncots w* imperriottit to m«t«J ecm< 
aidetatiiNi dtlter as idooli in tlMmuielvoB or ns fketon RguJottiig the tmoto* 
f o ono mie fiCe at % nation. If theie were 6,000 prooectittniM in a ymur, they 
erariud a»t a pereentage of 16 per diem not -oltoftcther unexpeot^ under a 
Bafonn extending oiver four hmvy dtctrlet* and oovering neiuriy a erore of 
ropeea of this tUr^tiinate inctinie. Let us grant that there was iliAit ntanu- 
faetnre, does it oMNsn that the drink evil must be leatored, vatidsted and made 
a finaitfiU sonoree at Bevatme ? That peopit should be invited to drink, ti^t 
taeaim should be opened i^r their abtMes and aatam'a ways (atrmi^t next 
door to them T Tbefiguits'of UUcttmmrufacturemthershor^bow aiKWMs- 
hd. the aeheroe of Prohibition was ; not how mudi a flUlure it nnmd. For 
tune and eternity, the Madras Go\'nmment earned the citrsm of tto women 
of the Sadem, Chjttoor, Cuddapah and North Aroot Oistriets and failed to 
-earn the blessings of the remaining distriets like Anant^UT 'iicUabteamoi^t 
them — which hi^ been anxiously expecting the extension to it of this prieeJm 
txipR. Parts of Ansmtapur District (Pamur Taluk) had effected voluntary 
pri^bition until m the general scheme introduced by CongreiM Uovemment, 
the unfortunate Tahstl had t» fewego this voliintartly earn^ (mvilege. Con> 
sideiation of Famine and Floods and of budget defteits and even in£iiion are 
an after-thought to support rxeuses rather tJmn explanations for the rsaetion<> 
ary measure. The one conclusion that emerges from it is that the Govern- 
ment that effected it was singularly wanting in the moral urge. and therefore 
unable to exercise that nK<rni fenour and faith which are the great factors 
that had |K>puiartzed the Reform. 

It m cunotw how the 3liidraii Govmiiiii"nt arf[ttc4 
when esitng lUictt manufuciure as the tmum for whtt^h they terminut^ fgBO- 
hihition m Hut Province. IHieit mMutmelurtt rvftm to the muntilbiHurt* of 
Armrk agairmt which however ih^htbition continutid tci cfpemte. If Arnttk 
wm hitll to be prohibited, tiuit would Ijc putting n prefniuin uf^m tbi illteit 
manufacture. And the iHicjt manufacture of Arrettk oi^uld mit eoiiatitute a 
reason for the pennissHin of Tc^y sales. It was not contendi?d that there 
was Ubeit drawing of itMy and therefore toddv was iieni^tted. There Is an 
oki star}' of a poacher cltmbmg a cocoanut palm and when detected in the 
crime explatiied that he had climbed tlic tree— m»t for stealing oucoatiuts 
rutting grass for the calf. The Madras C»ovcmmcnt’s esrplanatlnn fared no 
liettcr. If lUscit distillatKm could be made a reason for tsnntmUnff flic 
ProhilHt-ion Act» the fart still rematned that even wlicrc no Pmhiliitiow was 
Introduced illicit distdiation was gotngon m fuU force. W«>uldthat beaipouiid 
tm suspemlifig the Abkan Act ? The fuolivc for the crime m pointed out by 
Shri C- Rajagopaiachan i» greed mA dnnk. The Miuiras iU%vtmmmi 
advantage^t y have been reminded of the niafi who iwd fire to the mrm dt 
fajb homes became he wanted to kill the rat* infe'^tmg tb 

The aholitiofi of Prohibition as a lemidy against dons tint • 

know wbrtbcr aueh an anfrunienl diotild bring laughter to mxr lips or tears to 
our eyes. Suppmtng for one tntmient that the dba of pet»^^ fivait 

to drink have too tmtdh money flyb^ about their baiids »Hreidly they 

it be a mtmdy to open drink shops m order to thim 
spendi mat mciiwy? ff thc^ it« It would only ind its «ray to MO^er 
eentre of taflaiioii--4hc tumy eoulractcmi in whose iMTidie the near hAkMm 
muM omn wmk greater nueririef for it would aii be amfdtia inoney bi 
IswmIi of the wdlbto4oe It would be no argument to my tiial the Han ^ 
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tie levied* VITet it not a well known fart tliat aa mgaixmt the £o«r 
eiw e a ci iwri oemtsig fken drink to tl»e Madrw Ckivetwieiit, the waamf 
aeteatly apc^t upon drink by those that pay tc^ it itself ran up to 17 er o re a f 
And coiiipared tothii immstrousaum^th^ Ikenaefeea weiebat a 

flea-bite. Nee could public forget that Govenunent's earlier and better 
remedy against inflation was to induce the poor to save up their htUe moneys in 
eaali eermftcales to be released after the war and reconvert into money. It 
was not fair diher, for Government to ask both for tlu; Drink Revenue and 
the proci£eds of Sales Tax. The was devised by the Congress 

Government in the Southern Province as a compensation for the loss of Reve- 
nue from Drink. And the morsJ'gain from Prohibition was to be the solace 
to the people for the extra tax which fell wholly upon the emsumers. What 
did the Bfi^ras Government do ? It would have the grist as wellas thecake — 
the Drink Revenue k» wellas the Sales Tax — the latter on an ineraised scale. 
The whole affair betrayed an aridity of heart, a clouded understanding 
and a mrverse attitude. The moral element was given the go* bye and the 
much advertised coficem of British Bureauen^ for t^ masses betrayed the 
hollowness of the claim in the reckless and immoral change introduced by 
I he Advisers' Government behind the back of the popular Legislature. 

The Madras Government which had made a cheap notoriety for itself 
by its virtual abolition of Prohibition followed it up by modification of the 
S^ueation Rules, the effect of which was to deny amission into any college 
or school of students who had been convicted or detiuned in the political 
commotion, except with the previous permission of the Director of Public 
Instruction. Havinf^ thus struck a path of their own, in the domains of Pro- 
hibition and Education, they preceded to the sphere of Local Sdf-Govern* 
ment and set an unprecedented example by amending the Madras District 
Municipalities by means of Act II of IW4 empowering the Collector to autho* 
ri:^ any councillor to exercise ail powers and duties of Chairman and Vice- 
Clwrman if it appear^ to the Collector that they were for any reason, not 
liktsly to exercise or discharge all or any of their duties. 

As a protest against this amendment, the Cocanada Municipality passed 
a resolution condemning it and it was followed by resignation of tlie Vice- 
Chairman, Several other Congress councillors of their oonvenershtfMi of sub- 
committees and of the Chairman himself. 

C^mmuuallam 

In Sind, the Hindu Electorates for Municipal elections were abolished 
on the ground that Hindu Electorates were against the spirit of Pakistan. 

In Kashmir, a representation emanated from the Muslim Conference 
that where MusUms figured as parties in litigation the Judge should be a 
Muslim* 

Howrah Monlciiwllty. 

AmoiMt tiie reactionaiy measures directed against the Local Bodies in 
tndiat easily the most outstanding was the one t^en against the Howrah 
Mimicipali^ in June 1044. Elsewhere it might be said that the retrogressive 
acts wqpe aotie by the Governments set up under Seetkm M. But here 
there omitiiiiied a jpcqpular Goverrunent first undar the Premiershtp of Faihd 
Huo and next under that of Sir Natimudjlln. Thekatar^cffservkennd^^ 
to Beetgai and to tlw cause ei Provixunal Autonomy by the late Sir John 
BEisAMifi before hm death was to set up the Nasunoddin Mmistiy and one of 
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to be Cbaamen of tbe Howrab MaakqMUity even aftear be be* 
«MM • n^nirter. Tbia state of tbingB levottcd tbe feetlnge of tbe 

imsBibets of tbe Otfponition and kiat no tnoeinbeiniiing up a vote of no- 

eonfideoee afowat tbeir Miniater Caainnan. Tbe vote was pan^ and an 
Eaeeutive Cmker wfs appointed. Aa a eoiinter meaaure against tbia, Govieti* 
ment snpcrseded tJw Munkipabty — mA indeed under the Loeat Setf-Govem- 
meat Aei of tbe Province but under tbe Defence of India Rulea. This led to 
a petHkn in the Hi|dt Court asking few an iniunction restrainingethe ex- 
omm ftom functioning. It was lepreaented that the Defence Rules were 
invoked only because Government couid mtt bring Mainst the Municipality 
any charges of corruption or incompetence which the Ordinance Law requixed 
to 'justify supenesskm. The' iligti Court granted a tctnpmary injunction. 
But it aomt found out that a vacuum was created as the tontporaiy in- 
junction against the Ex -Officer could not, automatically res tore the tupersMcd 
Municipality since Government which had issued such ottbws was not made a 
party. Aemrdtngiy, Government was made a party and the original Munkh 
pi^ty was cnabi^ to function durins tbe snort interregnum before the 
injunction orders were finally dufKisca of. , 

An interesting point that was sought to be made in the course of thb 
case was an allegation in an affidavit that the Minister Chairman approached 
some of the councillors and t hreatened that if the vote of no*«onim«noe was 
not taken back the Municipality would be supeneded and he had the orders of 
supersession in his p^ket. The Judge— Justice Edgerly was greatly per- 
turbed by the continuance in office as the Chairman of a Municijwuty of 
a person, after himself beeoming a Minister of the Province. 

• 

Kesctlofi of Local Bodlea 

The bid for freedom by a nation in iubjection can hardly mm% 
Mrith ffueeoui m long an ita orgMitni bodies do not abare the hunger atul thint 
for it. In India the great body of public ier\^ant4i--- no matter what i^re or 
exunmunity they may belong to, have not been able to thniw away their hive 
of the immcfliate — tiie piurim and puddinga of ofbec» for that larger and wholly 
different pabulum of freedom on which the nation*! integrity of culture and 
eivjiizaiion can hope to »u$tain tbefnaelves. Not that the men in puldic 
service are loyal — not at all for the va»t bulk of them arc auM^thing with dk* 
<H>fitcnt, but that the ^et^l of Engikh Education generatea tbe tree of iubi^** 
tton which bears the fruits of ftelilshncaa, servilitv ami obsc<|uiouiinaiSs rW 
that maiicrt the Indian Army - if tbe use ol such anexprcaa^inkpeimk^ 
in a counrly where Ciovemtnent reoewds and phraaeohig)^* always speak of the 
Army in Ii^ia -is not berelt of the feelings and sptnt m pairtotism but Haw 
tiaexofable needs of the stomach, the responsibilities of early patemi^ in a 
system of marrta^ to which most people are not emial, the abaence of other 
remunerative ouUeta have driven thousands and lakra of young mm who ftm- 
lijse their sub|ecikm and yet ioin the army in its variou* sections from whhdi 
they return ^th ten ttmai the yttemess added to their orjgina! diseontent. 

That leaves only the Local Bodies as organs and esponents of jpublie 
optnion. Whether India wmnhi Swaraj— full freedom or is a suhj^ of 

pemmial interait and any aiMere eiaquircr may Uim to the eoiulnet of th* 
Locsal Bodies tn the varkms provincei lor an dfeetive answer, A good nnm* 
her— not km than half of the Local Bodim-^Miifiieipah^l^ and IMffIfkt 
Boards their s^i^mErvaJ of the Congreis demand whethar it ha h)f 

hmilh^| the Omgfem flag m or urgiiig Hia 
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wAcmt of the Coiigress kadefs and pressisi^ for a peaceful aettkmetit hf re* 
43fNUiifig negoitaikmt. For theie acta oi amfulneas^ they were asked to with- 
4mw their resolitUous and moiit of tJiein having defined to do so» were 
supeneded and rralaced by paid officiahi or rarely noa>offickls to whose 
CMrge the whole Local Body with its funds and st^ were entrustecL 

Akune amongst these thousands stands the Municipality of Ahmedabad* 
one of the biggest cities of India with a population of 6 lakhs and a revenue of 
half a crore m nipe^. For twenty-two years, this Municipaltty had been 
Congresf-manned with Vallabhbhai J. Patel as its first Congress President 
ooniinuously for 5 years mitil tl*e Agrarian No-Tax Campaign of Bardolt 
in necessitated his resignation. This Municipality held out and main- 
tained its self-respect throughout the troubled times of i 942-48. A thousand 
prima^ school teac^hers were dispensed with and the School Board was sus- 
pended. The staff refuiw'd to work until the Congress leaders were released. 
lOie flag continued to fly on the stateiy buildings of the Corporation and when 
the PoUce removed it. the staff refui^ to work until it was restored. The 
Collector intervened and the fldg was rehoisted. Some of the senior meml>ers 
of the staff were prosecuted for refusing to work on political grounds and one 
Kngineer who was punished in the lower court was acquitted on apf>eal. 
Nor were the citizens less patriotic. They conducted the mass movement on 
the lint's of Non- Violence , and month after month, celebrated the day of the 
arrest of Gandhi and hts colleagues by organising processions against prohi- 
bitory orders. Month after month, there was flring, the cause assigned being 
the familiar allegation of the public ihrf>wring brickliats on the Police. Montli 
after month the trying demonstration was organized and its results were faced 
with alacrity and g^xKl cJieer. Altogether the* Muniei[>ality and the city ga\ e 
an account of themselves w'orthy in every way of rei*ord in the annals of the 
struggle for Swaraj. Nor was it merely airy demonstrations and \wJfertJus 
meetings tliat lay to the credit of this great body. The testimony of an 
“Educationist’* apjxmded Ixdow' proves the achievements that lay to the 
chfdit of the CongresH which luckily as the wTiter pointed out (in July 1943) 
were continued and devclo[>ed during the regime of the Conimittcre tluit re» 
placed the original eh*cttd l>ody. 

“The Ahmedwibad School Board has a notable record for excellent work. 
There art^ some 92 ('hildrtm's Co-o[HTative Socreties. Particular attention is 
paid to encouraging Muslim girls' i^ucation but there is true for Muslim 
women tcachtm. 

“ There has been a 40 per cent, increase in the school-going children of 
the laudtward classes. This work, liegun imder Congress influence, is conti- 
nued by the present Oinmittcc but the most attractive part is the craft work 
done by pupils in schools. At Barwala excellent blotting paper is made; at 
Kanpur coir mats; at Modasa lamps' w icks and sashes. At Dholka the spin- 
ning is perfect. But the worthiest example of a crafts school is that eff Ambli 
Sdi^l. 10 miles from Ahmcdaluid. It teaches agricultural operations and 
carpenti^% smithy work and hand- weaving. The major portion of the cmt- 
put is given to students. Kacfa student cams about Rs. 40 in the year and 
wears self-woven clothing. This exceUent work is done under the initiative 
and imlltusiasiii of the efflciant administratoar of the Ahimdabad Oistrict 
Si^oof Board# Rao Safaeb Pritamarat V. Desai, who is noted for hh part in 
oo-opmtiva housing in Ahmedabad which is eemskieired exempnury in 
the co-operaitve world. All Sdrool Boards in Gujarat should {unfit by 
thk axampie.^* 
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AlmstdslMiA. 

To feme^ the sitimliofi tyrismg from the MuotdpiU eleelioitt in Gii|nml 
which went in levour of the Congress oent mnt. C^vemment fbrnwd • 
eomiiiittee of sdmitiktrntion in Ahrm»disbi4 oomposed of 10 member ctf 
whom five were Musltim and of the mnainitig flve^ two were Hindu Govern- 
ment ideadffu^ one was a Harijan of the .%mh^kar Sthool. one was a Roymt 
ai^ iSm fifth was a Fame. It was rovealad by the Muslim meititiers 
that th^ bad stipulated and been appointed for a term of B yearn and 
eomplaitied that the Ci<»vemment order mentioned only **utttil^ fUrlher 
<j«den/' ^ 

Tha Calcutta Corporation. 

The Eyropean Community in the Legtslaiivr Asaetnlily of Bengal hav^ 
come to ro^ae its l^wer as a tnakewe^hi ttt the I.egislatufe« tlm^h whieii 
it had installed Sir Aaxiniuddin in the Bengal Mmistr>% turned its attention 
towards the Caksuita Ciirporation. The Oirporation is i small Pro vt nee by 
itself having an income oi nearly 4 crores of ru}wes. Its headship has been 
for long the coveted object of c^>nfticting factions and the Cakniiia braneh 
of the Euro|wan Aasoetaiiim selected the C<irjHir»lion tut their attack in res- 
pect, in fwsrtieular^ of oiMiscrvancy and water supply, tlie tniamanagernent of 
Whof whtcli, they alleged, eons ti luted a menace to public liealth--wiike of 
the civil population and of the tixMips* Accordingly they invoked the opera- 
tion of sections 15 to 18 of the Calcutta Municipat Act and demanded of 
the Bengal (k^vemment that the carrying out of such obligatory functions 
lie placed in reliable liands. 

The tnith of tlie matter wai that tfie Corporation, wliatever its defects 
might have been at other times, sulfcrid under peculiar disabiliiiet when the 
charges were brought by the Kuro|x*afi Aitsociaikm. Its lorries werereouW* 
tiontd fur the Military and it had no conveyances to etuivey refuse and ea- 
<wta outsHle the U>w'n. The machinery of waler wcwks required and the 
concemetl autlumik^ failed to suftply tiie agreed ainouiit. At a lime (IClfh 
July. 1U48). when the Cor|w>ration should have nwivtd 250 waggi[ins fttr the 
ctinveyanee of OL»ah they ri-eeivtd only 30 wagg<»ns and the fear was ex- 
pressed that unless prompt measures were taken, tiie ftltrr water supply to the 
city of Calcutta might have u» lie susi>mded. tliere lii»ing*on that date only 
17 days' supply of ootd. The Calcutta Kurtqwans were not content with that 
much of criticism. Tlie>' took the Cof|a«ratioii to task for the unseemly 
sight of (wopb pickuig fiwxl from dustbins, l>cggars prowling alami the streets 
aid dead ladies of waifs and strays lying on ilie fo<»tpatliMi iinrefiK»ved. 
Removal of a dead body of course requir^ a birr) as much a# the rcftwival <rf 
filtli. The Mwreity of mod drove the starv'ingto Uie clustlnm, while the star- 
% aUfyn in the viikges drew the licggars to tlic city. The Eurofawns, if they 
liad the imagination, could have readily seen that all these luisectiily sigh^ 
and scenes arose from the war siiuaikm over which they ibcniadlves would 
growr eloquent. 

Local Govettitiseisl la Eagfaiad 

Here is an mteresting aocoiiiii of Local Government in Etighsnd. tttider a 
political damocsac>^ whkii is not also an economic darnocracy . Counctls are 
ccmtiimalty corroded iron it by water. Dimri ivwitiplioo (mdinary Jtibbcry) 
and indirect corruption (the picrihdon of no mrrkm or had services to oMIfr 
private interests) wiH coat^nidiy attack them. They can only be poIccU^ 
% an anti-fwsi patnL^-^Ihe kiliwast of the votm. A good Local Ckmm* 
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meiit is A direct <9c>mpaii^ A 30 percent, poll is notfakig^ 

mnMtAl ; indeed it m mtber go^ evm on an isp*to-date register, 

A map of local aothofities judged from this angle af^Msars designed to 
thwart the visitors and destrov^ their interest in Council's pioeeedings^-*«spe- 
maUy in large towns. Plymouth— not open to this eritieism — ^rouses interest 
and loyalty — allows control of transport and schools— gas and electneity. 
Rival ixmiidarics do not cross its services and make them complex and 
expensive, compared with Manchester broken up into Salford and other parts 
of the City cut off under other names. Town clerks — HaUs and Councils are 
dotted round it like the planets round a Lunatic sun, which prevents large 
plans and reorganisation. 

Blactlofia. 

The reactionary legislation of Government in declaring seats on elective 
bodies as forfeited on account of the imprisonment or even the detention of 
members thereof or the supcTSgssion of such bodies and later the restoration 
of the elective right to the voters created the need for periodical elections 
throughout India off and on. Two such examples are replete with interest. 
In respect of fifteen seats, elections were held in Bombay City and in res- 
pect of twenty-four seats, in Bangalore City in the month of November 1948, 
with the remarkable and instructive result that all the latter 24 and former 
15 fell to the Congress candidates. In Bombay, several devices acre tried of 
putting up Hindu Mahasabha candidates, and candidates from the Seheduleti 
Claatca and the. League but not not one of them succeeded. And wliai was 
more, all the successful candidates, were the original sitting menibt^rs. 

Naturally enough the Mayoral clection»oceasioned by Dr. Gilder's deten- 
tion which descated him on the Corporation went to a Congress candidate- - 
Mr. M. R. Masani of the Congress group. There was ethical justice, undoubt- 
ed and wcU-deaerved in the return of this young Congressman to the Mayo- 
rflty. 

Kbaddar. 

In the onslaught of Repression, Khaddar and Khaddar Institutions came 
in for their full share of Government’s tre. One should have thought from 
the metkuJous care taken to keep them untouched by politics, that this bene- 
iloent item of the Constructive Programme of the Congress would have been 
left untouched. Not that those working in the All India Spinners' Associa- 
tion and its affiliated institutions did not on occasions and at times and in 
places, choose to offer Civil Disobedience but that it was enjoined on them 
^at if they ever chose to do so, they must resign their posts and positions, 
close thdr Provident Fund accounts, claim no lien on their posts and then take 
p^ in the movement, Thisrulc was strictly applicable to both the Individual 
Civil Disobedience and the mass movement. But hardly any time or oppor- 
tunity was left to the workers and so inoffensive, scrupulous and disinterested 
a worker as Shri Krishna Jaju, the Honorary Secret^ of the Organiration 
who was wcuking directly imder the President, Gandhi, and who had dedtned 
the c^er of the Oiief Ministership of the Central Provinces in 1938, he too was 
booked along with the politicals and was released only after two years' deten- 
tion, fbe whok movement particularly in the Provinces of Bffiar, Bengal 
mid U, P. — whkli has product 5 mwes worth ot Khadi and mnpk>3^ smne 
buss ot ariisanst was disotganised and in the days of famine andpesbSence, of 
want- of dbth and shdier, of floods and epiden^, the only means of niste^ 
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wmmm opm tlie women and tkilfod wemrert wm irnkm away. 

Safe ihem and eentmi were dedamt unlawful bodka and ekia^ 

dowBu Kfaaddar woiili laca of nipeet was altaclied^ aeafed and fed In meet 
witk ila own fate. 

At a time when dolh wan scame, fet akuie prieea, when imporled food« 

dkappeaml* tl waa extraordinary that Govemtitenl ahoukt ha%^ ahut out 
from work tiw few tndiiprmHts institatfeiia that had been i«triviii|F to 

bring into cxmimet through iU own uiuuded eflforta. Thedeeferiiif lillrgahif 
hiinditdx of pniduetfen eentrea and depot* of Ktiaddar -notably^in flettira) 
and U. P. wad easily the worn! thing Go%'emmeot eould have done. If tliey 
thought it necessary they csuikl have taken over the institutionit and wtirketi 
them under an ordinauee or the Defence of India Act. If tiovemmcnt eouhl 
threaten the spinning and weaving mills of AhiYicdaluul ainl compel them to 
reopen after they Imtl l>eeii shut for over 3 monilw. the^* could easily etiiitrol 
Khaddar and Village Iiulustncs' Orgaixiaatioii. Instc^t they anrated the 
head of the Village lmlustries'(>rgantrattoii and wanted to femk him thniugh a 
Special Court. When the head was arrested and wtmki Imt be fet emt on bail, 
the C. P. (oivemment de<dare<l as unlawfurasaociatiom tiie Imdies known as 
the Gram Se\a Mandat, the Salyagraha Ashram arni Gandhi Se\^ Sangh 
functioning at Nalwatli and Paunar in Wardha Tahsil cm June 80, 1048. 

In Bihar a j^artieularly rc*actiormry jioUey was |»ur»ued : 

In reply to a fetter from the Bihar hmneh of the AiMndia Spinners' 
Anfiocuitkni requesting Goveniment to rrfeaiw? its funds in August lUIlt 

and to allow tiie organi/ation to carry on ita aetivitiea ihisnighoui *lhe pit^ 
vince, tire Chkf Seciriars* of ilie Biluur iiovemment sasTi tliat tlie Provincial 
iioveniment are prepared to accede to the re<|uest. subjcc’t ta certain eomli* 
tions. The <?oridition« arc that* the Bifiar branch of the A. I. S. A. and the 
^'Khaddar Bhandar*' must work under the sufwrviskiti of District Magis' 
tratea, who will have the right to m»|>cct the premises {wnodically and ck 
amine the account btaiks, etc., and will also have authority to prewriljNe^the 
manner in which the fund is to Ik* refeasr<i arr sjKrnt. '‘Kliaddar Bhan4ar»*\ 
were pennitted to be o|»eiied l>y the District Miigislrate, must be in cliar||^ of 
approved persons, who will Ik* jiersoitally rcs|x*n(iibfe for alhding by the con* 
diitons imposud. 

The Bihar Government rejected the request of the Bihar Branch of the 
AU-India Spinners* Ass<»ciation to furiciton as maiiufacfurem, etc,, in Bihar, 
and to retuni artich*« w*f»rth several laklis of rufiecii forfeited by (fe»vemfn«snt. 
(feivemment further d<*<*Kiod to iwU stmkt of cloth and yam bekmging to Wie 
Association through the Dinxtor of Influsthes er recogniseti agents. 

As many as ISi imtitutiom. lielonging to the Ail Imlia Spinners* Asuocia- 
tkm and several other sinnJar organ isathms m diffcreiU tiarts of Betigah 
had been declared unlaw fu); stocks of Khacli ami cash founa in fKissetikm of 
27 such imtitutk>ns had Ijcen sensed, their value tolalisrig more than a lakh 
of rup^. 

The Aasoeiatfens in qm-stion includedthe All htdiaSpinncia* Asaoefelfen, 
Khadi Pmiishtha and Abboy Ashram. 

**Stoeks ami money seised,** Sir Nasirnuddin said in retdy to ii 
quesltofi put to htm in the Bengal Legtslaiive Couneih **were 
in the custody of the Ciovemment except for such artk^fes of clothiiig, 
etc., as weic icquisitiofied and tnKni for the relief ipf distress 
in the areas affected by the cj'ckme and tidal wave of the I8th 
October, 1942. value of stock seiaed amounted to Rs, 89,401*7*8 

and the cash money seiaudind^ tuank dcpcwiils totaUed Rs. 4^084*14*1 1/* 
Sir Ntxamuddm could not iay vheti theae would be retuitied .to Vhe 
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lymoeiatioa^ eoncemed. The qii«!Stk>n of thdbr Yt^fiind would bodeeklod whm 
the Ckivemmeiit ebose to lift tlic ban. 

The Chief Minbter did not agree to consider the defttrabiiity of mnovsng 
the bon or those institutions. 

Bevkwinf the working of the AU-Indta Spinners^ Awtociatioii firom July 
IM2 to JiUEitiafy 1048, Mr, V. V. Jerajani, Acting President of the Assocmtioii 
observes that during the year (1941-42) the productioti .of Khadi in India 
had leached the higi^t level, being worth nearly a crore of rupees. The wmk 
was outM out in about 15,000 villages, more than 8, 5 lacs of artisans beiw 
employed either whole-tiuR* or part-time and over 50 lacs of rupees being paid 
to them in wages. 

Encouraged by the re>*ults achieved during the jiast year, a com- 
prebensive plan of increasing production and intensifying the programme of 
self-sufliciency was chalked out at the close of the year. At the beginning of 
the new' year, the A. I. S. A. had total funds to the tune of nearly mty lacs of 
rupees. Experience had show n that tnesc sulHcc<l to give a turnover of only 
about a crore of rup^ and w'hiJe to meet the increased demand kmg-tenn 
loans were being taken and arrangements were also well-nigh in hand to 
<*oUect a sum of at least rupees ten lacs by w^ay of donations on the occasion 
of Gandhi Jayanti. destiny bad something different in store. While in pur- 
suance of iliis decision, the provincial braneht^ were busy recruiting more 
staff for re-organising work so as to intensify self-sulliciency programme and 
to have a record production of commercial Khadi. they were taken aback 
when tlte Government of Hihar issued the ffillowing communique cm the 9tli 
August. 1942, w hich almost put a ban to their humanitarian activities in that 
province. 

‘^Whereas the Ck>vernor of Bihar has rttason to l)cUcvc that that All- 
India Spinners* Association — the Kliaddar BImndar. — the Bihar Provincial 
Coromittee, lias in its custody moneys, securities and credits which are being 
used and are intended to be used for the purjKise of an unlawful Association — , 
Now, therefore, the Governor of Bihar in cjcereise of the power conferred by 
sub-section (5) of Section 17-E of the Indian Criminal Law* Amendment Act 
(XIV of 1908) hereby prohibits the said All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Khaddar Bhandar, Bihar Provincial Committee fix>m paying, delivering or 
transferring or otherwise dealing in any other manner whatsoever wnth the 
said moneys, securities and credits save in accordance with the writta:i 
orders of the Government of Bihar.’' 

• **It is strange that the Government of Bihar should have thought it fit to 
issue the on the very day when action was taken against 

Mahatma Gandhi, the members of the Working Coininittee and other l^ders 
of the Congress. That Khadi work which had so far received the active 
support of many Provincial (Governments should be looked upon with sus- 
picion is really a matter of surprise. The Governments of Ben^d, U. P., and 
Orissa closely fallowed the example of Bihar and ruthlessly simpressed our 
-work there. Our provincial branches of Rajasthan. Gujarat, Ihuijab, C. P, 
and Maharashtra and Assam have not been spared too, though the intcr- 
lerenee there has not been as severe as in the former four branches. We have 
not had reports of any interference of the type by the Madras (Government in 
tmt fWoviiMciat branches of Kerala. TamilnM and Andhra and by the Bom- 
bay CSovemineiit in our provincial branches of Kamatak and Bombay. We 
find that the wrork in tb^ branches has not been disturbed on that account 

Mbny ot our branch secretaries and some senior wwkers wrexe either 
taken away on the 9th itaetf ot afew days thereafti^ even without thdrhavi^ 
taken any part in any activities declar^by Governxnent asunlawrliiL Arrests 
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is Mt au. Bkandszt and ^omtxm have t>e«fi tii be eiosed d<»itn abd 

seeded and stocioi have been setaod. At many places the stacks have been sci 
ftra tfK Stmidlaneouily, the Govmiimsnt have irdeased stocks at Miwe placca 
but at the smie time Imve imposed a ban oti our fhnctiiminif in these areas. 
Such an attitude on the part of the Government is un«understaiKtable. 

As a result of (SJovemmmt action, our work hat praetieallv stopjicd in 
brandiea of Beniral, Bihar and the ignited Provinces. More tlian 400 een^ 
trea have dosed down directly <w indtreeUy due to such action. Broduetion 
work has deditHd from about Rs. 8 lakhs month to about Rs. 4 lakhs per 
month and approsmiatdy a lakh and a halT artisans have tieen eslimaied to 
ha%^ been thrown out of cfiiployment. On the basis of the prtviom year\ 
hipirai when about 5 lakhs of were being paid ever^* month to the 

artisam/'* • 

The Director of Industrirt* C. P. ^tid Berar infomud the Agent* C. P.. 
Maharashtra Charkha SangK. that the IVovincial Govrenment baa mnedhd 
the pro^nsion of Hs, which was made from the current yimr'i budget as 

a grantdn<aid to the AlMtalta .Spinnen* Assca'*tation for the encouragement of 
hand spinning and haml -weaving in the rural airas for the payment to C. P. 
and the B^fahara^htra C harkha Sangh. 

Attention may lx* drawn to a Spinners' AsiKwiation suit in which decree 
was given for the plaintiff in Calcutta on March 87, ltt44. 

'‘Judgment ha« liccn delivcml by Mr. A. S. M, l.atif*UT»Rrhman, i'htef 
Judge, Small Causes Court. Calcutta, in the suit brought against the iVovinee 
of Bengal by the Aildfalm Spinners’ Association, the Corpitration of Calcutta 
and some employees of the liengal Brandi tMfiee of the Association, inrcijwct 
of the properties sei/^d by the Cofumissioner of Police following a searetion 
Deti>her II. 1048. at the ofHi*e, godown and shop of the Bengal Branch of the 
All*India Spinners' Asscx'iation h>eatcd at the (\dlege Street Market. 

" When hv a notiiieation dateil the 4th March. 1U43, the AJMndia Spinnem* 
Association, Jiengal Branch was det?lared unlawful, the C'ontfiiiiisioticr« of 
Police pretJartd a list of art ieles seiiM*d afwl called upon any (icnon elatmilif 
that any article wa-s not liable to forfeit urf\ Tlicreupon f*. 1>. Hiinatainka 
and Co., Soheitors, for the Trusters of the Ihmrtl of Trust. AIMmlia Spinners* 
Association, elaimed ef*rtain gfKxbi as belonging to the« AJMndia Spinners* 
Aw>ciaikm, Fhimhay. the CoqxiratKm of Calcutta claimed the ownership <rf 
the flxture?i itnd certain cmploycsca of the Bengal Ofliee of the Ajmoeiatkm 
claimed certain articles as their jKrfiioniU twlongings. 

In coursic of his jiulginent, tlie Chief Judge deereed that as the All- 
India Spinners' Assixriation. B^miluiy, was not deelaresi to lie an unlawful 
asaociation. and had been conducting the affairs of the braneli in Bengal, tbi! 
former is entitled to the goods seixcd. 

"The claims of the Cxirporatioii of Calcutta and the empkivees were abm 
allowed. As regards the pamphlda etc., and magic lantern slides found tn 
the premises, the Trunteesi gase up their claim. 

**The Judge dismisses! the con tent ion that the sale proceedii of the foods* 
might Ik* used for unlawful purpose, as the goods were in custody of the 
polkac.” 

RMctlofi ill GeoirMa Circles 

Wheticiver the ooii'-co-opersiton movesnent mimilestinf tiaell in all its 
grimnetft, tendisd to drug its weary ktigt}i as in or met wtth a pfe- 

mature end as in 1081* the Cot^gfcssineii krft behind or rekwsed earUer Imve 



nhiNiyf ecmeartai} to divert the movcmexii’s ootiiveakMi^tlietiM^ 

tkHi*l« so^colkd eonsiitutkmal ehannels. When in Vehrmry 1M2» GMdhi 
fmlad from the projeeted mass movement. Deshbandhu Das eonmved the 
alternative plan of Couneil-entry and non'CO'Opemtkni from within. In 
lil84 again Gandhi himself suspended the movement and onoe agatn the 
eontest of the Central Assembly elections held the Held* Later in 11^48, wkm 
time after time, the trk> of ChurehUl, Amery and Linlithgow harped upon the 
same string of withdrawal of the past, regret and co-operation for the present 
and guawitee for the future, it was no wonder that youi^er mm should have 
thought of resolving the deadlock by offering partial co-operation. This was 
taken up at the East end by Jivanlal Pandit who brought forward the pro- 
blem of food as constituting an additional factor while from the West end it 
was responded to by Mr. Munshi to whom the changed war situation pre- 
sented a new circumstance. There were not wanting Congxessmcrv in higher 
circles who viewed the chage of pre^amme by no means in an unfriendly 
spirit. But the ticni^ was enough to see things in their true light. 

At the end of June (1943) a pro|K>sal for resolving the political 
deadlock was being sponsored by a group of Congressmen in U. P. 
and support was being canvassed for the same among such members 
of the All-India Congress Cornmittet? as were out of jail. Mr. Gopi- 
nath Srivastava, former Parliamentary Secretarv" and member of the 
A. I. C\ C. recently released from prison, ivho prominently associated with 
this move in an explanatory statement intrr alia said : 

“ We hold that in the enforced absence of Gandhiji the power of reviewing 
the situation rests on the A. I. C. C. and in view of the resolution of Aumist 
last being used as an excuse bv Goveniment for indefinite continuation of the 
deadlock, we suggest that such members of the All- India Congress Committee 
as are out, and we believe they excetd the number required for constituting 
the quorum, arc in their collective capacity mmstitutionally competent and 
shduld in view of tlie present situation in the countiy\ sitspend the resolution 
tiH such time as the All-India Congress Committee can meet formally and 
regularly, and review the situation in the light of past events and present 
m^s.” 

In 1922 the issue was whether to continue Civil Disobedience or not. 
A roving committee was appointed and its recommendations eoually 
divided between the two schools, ultimately resulted in Civil Disolieaicnce 
being withdrawn and in paving the way for the Swaraj Party. Thti 
party which had only permissive authority in 1926 soon gained 
ground and in 1925 became an auras jminka of the Congress not 
m step-child or adopted child. By 1929. Motilalji who was the sole 
legatee. — for Deshbandnu died in June 1925, — and burden bearer of the 
new policy became dit^usted with the Council strateg>* as well as tactics 
and pressed Gandhi for the walk -out from Legislatures. How the Council 
front came up once again first in tlie Central legislature in 1964 and thra in 
the Pro\nincial bodies after the Act of 1965, how it fructified into ministry 
/wmatiem under the protection of the Viceroy’s assurances and how the new 
career came to an almpt'end in 11^9 (Oetober-November) in resignations of 
minisfries. are facts far too fresh in public memory to require reiteration. 
The rot had set in, in the branches of tiu^ Congress trm and it should des- 
troy the tree root and branch, the diseased branches and boug^ had to be 
art off. ^The tree required to be shaken to its roots onoe agam so as to asratc 
the soil and like the cocoanuta which were badly shaken seeming almost to the 
pqtniof death by a mighty sterm in May 1925 in South India b^ after S years 
bc^ double and triple tli^ former fruiC the Congress tree which appeared 
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witlief^ed and dried up in the wm dT Srh«slaime» Mumhte and Jeevankli« 
was to the warn faith and rii&m doiabllm daitintid to put fodrth new im%m 
and bloiaamt flower and fruit betiiMa, yieUUat ^ teufldd outturn m good 
time (0*7-lMa). 

After the hupae d deven months from tJbe Bombay Reaolution. it was 
indeed stranife that any single member of the A, I» C. t\ outside the jaih 
should have dared to flunk of revisuif the proi^osals of August lU4g wttl^ut 
the authority of the Generaiisairoo. Nor was it poaailile for the A* 1. i\ €, 
whieh was a pn»elatmed body equally with the Working Commit^^ and the 
Congress Committees, to meet and deliberate upon the ciuestioii whteh it 
had moral right to meddle with and whk'h in additkm it had thus no legal 
scope to etmskier. Moral myopia oftentimes inducts physical shortsighted^ 
ness as well ! 

Public opinkni, however, scm>h hardetuti itself against the iiieeting of the 
proposal to eimveiu* a uniting of thv^‘ LC.C.,agaimt the revivaiof the Aih 
India Swaraj l^rty and against the io eaile<l I,4^agiie^ Ministries in all pro* 
vinees. This vigi>rou^ protest efimnate<| fix»ni one* wla^se wife Shrimati 
Savitri ami whc>«e youngt'f l»rothrr were in jail, the fonner ill in a hospital in 
addition. He mainiaiited tlie gtwd name of hi| family in niakttig this timely 
protest. Shree Kamal Nayan llajaj, t he elder son of the dear deparie<IJamna - 
laiji sprang into the arena tf» cHMidetiin these several projamak in language 
alike hnii and eourte«ms. He exjwMted tlie €x>mtiiutit>nal inixim^tiiran of the 
propfKsted A. I, C. C. mt^^tiiig its futility ms-n-rij IheUriiisli (iovrmrneiiC and 
its retleetion uikhi Uie <iin*stion of cmihdeiice in iinndhi. He cited the fiin?i- 
ble dismissal oi the late lamentetl Allah Hux of Sind and the fortvd rmigtmtion 
of Mr. Faxlul Huq of Itengal as exauiplm to pnne the infruetiMHuiieas of 
PaTliatneniary prf>gramnie under the cxmdtiions and exhortesi those who 
were outside the jaiU Ui do tlieir lies! for the social and ef^UKnnir welfarr of 
the jMHifde suffering from w'ant of fotal and clothing, although he w^iui wuite* 
what w ide of the mark in hoping that much otmld lie done by the ieddent 
outside m<*eting in this l^elialf for Uie fotal problem was the piv^ot of the 
milihury phase of life and m>t hi ng could rm>s'c it unhsink |H>wcr rested in the 
hands of the nation. He was s<!}on folk>wrsi by the Ex-lbremier of the North 
West Frontier ibs»vince wiwme voice emerged kaal and clear fnan the fron- 
tiers of India rejummlifig from the fastnesaea of KabuL 

The game of tlie British tk»verrime«t ha« alwayx fKs?n to dangle Iwfore 
the country a e<mstitutioiiaI prt>gramme. And the Congress has l>een lossed 
about hetwt^en its rrs^olutionary ob|ect4ve and its const! tut kuial temptatkm, 
Ihiririg the tramitional fH^rtod. its p»siti<m [mned a dtllkmlt iiml delk^ate one. 
It resisted such partici|iatMm at the outset. Ifwiced ih#* new era of Non- 
co-oj>eratkm tcKik its name after such a dcinsion. Hut wh#> had Imig biwfi 
accustomed to fight on the iiiteJIectual plane yearntd for it. In they 

re-embarkfd upon the CVmneil l^rogramme practically under protest mUitig 
themJiche!i Swarajists. Then in IteitJ, the CVmgri^s itself adopted the Coun- 
cil Programme. iVfter the Salt Satyagraha movement of IWM) and its jM!X|tiel 
in the Council l*rr>gTanimc again raised ilaliead in lltlli and Gandhi 

himself for well kinmn reasons siisf>emle«IC’ivil Ihiwiliediriice. The( ■fmitcil Pro- 
gramme, it was said ibeti, earne to stay. It not cady eame to stay but eatne to 
be des'cloped from an obstructive or oiqaaiing ebameter hi Uie const ructive 

J udity eidinghiMinktiy^formaUcm. TKecmthreak ^d the war after 77 immtto’ 
umtion found a l^reak once again in the progimmme. Bui it must be re^ 
membered that it was not a bmich of the Ikmneil IVogimiiime but it waa a 
brewch d the Ministry piograniitic. The Meinber* d the LegMalurea had 
not ratigiied. Tliey may rrnmnt their plaeea any inoment undk^ ^iuitlddt 
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ecMiditiofis. To %peBk^ tlicfcfoitj, of the r«vival of Swiuiij PSaity waa <feiroid at 
tnenoioj^. It omM only imply fonnation crif Ministries by the Legislature-*-* 
tihroit^ a combinatioii of we parties while the Congress leaders and a good 
numb^ of the Ccmgress members of the Legislatures were in JaiL Su^ a 
ehange of programme was viewed with withmng disdain and very rightly by 
rmpotisible Cmgressmen. 

RMctkmary Policy In ProvincM 

e 

How far and how low the bureaueraev^ could go in creating ungual 
fights in the plane of elections is evidenced by the order of the Commissioner 
of PoHce» M^ras, prohibiting election meetings on behalf of the Congre^ 
candidate, Shri G. Ilangay>'a Naidu who was selected to contest the seat in 
the Central Assenibly^created by the demise of Mr. Satyamurti. The Con- 
gress being an ‘illegar body could not^hold public meetings. When people 
sought the permission of the City Police authentic for holding election 
meetings to support the candidature of the Congress candidate Idr. Gadde 
Rangayva Naiau in the hyc-clection to the Central L^slativc Assembly, the 
Police Commissioner refused, permission, quoting his order, dated August 

IM2 by which meetings or processions of several Congress Committees or 
other supporters or sympathisers were prohibited in the City of Madras. The 
Justice Farty candklate apparently had full fret*dom to do his election pro- 
paganda. The democratic right of election was sought to l>c reduced to a 
farce by Yhis continm^ dcpri%'ation of civil liberties. And when four young 
men were taking placards of election for pasting, they were arrested for form- 
ing a proccHsioh without lietmse. A procession indeixl! For whkh they got a 
sentence of Its. 15 each for two ana Ms. 10*eaeh for the other two. The 
effect of the order was to disadvantage the Congress candidate. The wonder 
was how the electorate which is used to meetings, jm>ccssions and dernonstra- 
lions in connection with elections could rise to the height of |x)lling in favour 
of a, candidate who not only represented the Congre^ss but was l>eing fought 
not less by Government than oy a rival candidate. The result was even 
lietter than expeidecl. 

V’otes. 

G, Rangayva Naidu (Congress) ... 4,658 

T. Sunderarow Nayudu (Justice) ... 1,508 

Invalid ... 105 

Total ... 6,S61 against 

16.000 votes in the Constituency. 

The election in Madras which was to come off on 5th June could not be 
benefit^ by a challenge in Court bciw^ctm the 28th of May, 1048 and the 5th 
of June, 1048. Moreover the Congress as such was not proclaimed an illegal 
body and the order in reference to which the application was virtually re- 
jfCted being dated 24th August, 1942 was foimd invalid by a court of law. 

The valWity of a general order prohibiting meetings and processions 
against not mcroly members of any of tlie prohibited organisations but against 
any other »up|>orters or s>mipathi»ers in the City of M^ras is open to serious 
<i^bt in ^w. Exactly a similar case of a general prohibitory order was 
paired in X^ittore. Mr. Rangayva Naidu al^ applied personally for per- 
mission but was asked to state whether he was a member of any of the Con- 
gress Committees, mentioned hi the Prcdiibito^ order dab^d the 24th August, 
1944 and when the fomwr refused to answer it* he was told by the Conmte- 
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siotier of Police. Madnui. tibat in the abeenee of « definite answer to the 
qmstkm, no ofder «mld be passed on his application for permiitsion to hoU 
deetkm meetii^. 

The very procedure adopted by Covemment proved the strength of the 
Congress candidate who defeated t^ Justice Partv candidate by a handwunc 
majority. What would have been the diflwpenoe »f propaganda and electoral 
meetings and placarding had been permitted, it is needless to speculate up«>n. 
Suffice it to say, Government were boist with their own prtatd and the rt'Kult 
of the Madras eketkm dearly explains the wisdom, not justice (of U. P., 
Bihar and Madras all giving up the projeeted elections of the t-pper ilnuse 
to seats nude vacant by rotation. There was real fear in Government's 
mind that Congressmen might succeed. Only ta-o moitths earlier, the 
Mayoralty of the City <»f Bomliay was contested by l>r. Gilder ftom inskle 
the jail and he won the place casilv. . 

mlm Shyam Pada Bhattaeiiarjee. detained as a security. nrMoner was 
elected unopposed as Chairman of fhe Berfaampore (Bengal) Mttnid|Nility 
in Mareh 1943 while in 1941 Mr. A. Sntyanarayana of Palakde who was eon* 
victwl in Individual Civil thwlKdience moteraent was elected to the Central 
Assembly, Ihlhi, from Andhra Desha unoptKMud. These were an eye-sore to 
the Bureaucracy whieh was driven thereiore fo all kinds of subterhiges in 
order to drive tKe Compress out of the field of Elections. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
Response Peom the Peess 

This feactions to the Indian movements in Britain and America have 
been studied in the foregoing pag^ and in India the reactions of the different 
eofitirtuiiitli»i and certain notable individuals have also been referred to. The 
appeal made by Gandhi in Bombay on the 8th Auj^t in the following words 
to the Press was effective. (1) Press should discharge its obUgations 

and duties freely and fearlessly and not allow itself to be cowed down or bribed 
by Govcjmment. Let^ the Prl^ be ready to be closed down rather than allow 
itself to be misused by the authorities ; and then to be prepared to sacrifice 
their buildings, machinery and big eSta’blishment. Let tne Press disown 
the undertaking given to Government by the Blditon’ Conference Standing 
C^ommittee. Let that be their reply to Puckle Sahib. Let it not sacrifice 
its self-resi>cct and submit to humiliations.'* Almost the first stroke of the 
Repressi VC Axe has fallen on the Preawi — ^that potent instrument alike for good 
or for evil which in the modem day shapes (or mis-shapes) public opinion, 
and represents (or misrepresents) Truth. VVhat should be published and what 
not, has Ijcen categorically stated by Government in ihcir Ordinance pub- 
lished on the 9th August, 1942. The Press w^as taken aback by such a 
notification. It felt like a person accustomed to swim freely in the flowing 
waters of a river who is now bound hand and fcK)t, who is blind foldcii and 
then asked to negotiate the eddies and rapids the river in its freshes or the 
ebb and flow oi an unprecedented tidal wave. It was hut to be expected 
that the Press should look before leaping into these treacherous waters. The 
Executive of the Journalists* Association of India lost no time in meeting 
in Bomb^ (August 28) and disapproving of the restrictions ‘recentl} ' placed 
on the I^ss. 

A war is an unnatural event and disturbs the tranquillity and the nilc 
of Law alike the zones of battles and abroad. ‘‘With the intensification 
of the war there has been a corresponding enlargement of governmental 
power and control until now the lives wc lead arc prescribed for us by decree*’ 
said Ums President of tlie Australian Newspaper Proprietors* Association 

at Sydney on November 10. ** I do not want it to be thought 

that I am suggesting tliat this Government is better or worse than its 
jiredecessor, or that it is inspired by improper motives.,.,But.. . there is 
an increasing use of censorship for pumoses lor which it was never intended 

I think, to the public detriment If you deny newspapers the facilities 

for getting news or the machinery for distributing it, then you arc exejrcising 
powers oF suppression just as effective as censorship...... Freedom of the 

Pirns means freedom to say and to write as you please ** It was, 

however, no solace to India that othejr eountri^ suffer equally under the iron 
ride of the Press Censor. 

The pmbkm of the Press has been succinctly stated by Robert Lasch. 
’^The fact is that the Press will become free when its owners permit it to 
become fkee. What the Press in America (and in India) needs is a Constitu* 
tkmal Revwhition — a transfer of power from publishers as Kings to putdishers 
and Editors as Prime Ministers. Instead of waging war agmnst an enemy 
without, the newspapers wouU do well to take st^ against the enemy 
withm,. . They would well too to lake warning ftom the widening gwfif 



tiult iC|Mmlai Hit tmttiepikm of Wetdoto htM by lliiisiitdlvw mod liiAl heki 
by file poojpit/'' In Hicteditta, Bobcrt Loitb iT» Ifthodirt S 
Educmmnnl Writn, Clikaim Skm (LdTl Wing) won m l^OOO for im 

nrtide cm Freedom of the Vrtm offered by AikmUe Monthly. TiM mdutmty 
advice may well be made the ifutdinf eoumel ftw the Prewii in India an imile^ 
aeticm cm its part would help to ndM the rigidity of Preia contrc»llcr» m iht 
Wcet or the East. 

Let tis gtance at $ome trf the talient t^itu in the development of the 
freedom of the Preaa. To Milton the new rrcahyter wm but the^dd fViait 
in disgtme who wanted to u»e the eenaorfihtp of \>ook to iiop the tpread n( 
iteeiarian idea». Moreover he had pubUihed with lke^n«e.' -|>aitipliletii in 
favour of Ihvoree and wan in dan^r of pro«eeution. He ihereftire prepared 
a petition to Parliament anU called it Armpaf^Mm in which he appealed to 
the freedom of diiteinaion in Aihen» and the Free RepuWie of Anehmt world. 
He seta out in it the (hmlafnental tmymm why a Free rreaa b legbtered. The 
censorship disappeared after the Hevc Mution of 16gh and no hmgrr did the 
public executor hum l>ooks on the tile of ChiU'intf i^ross m in liMJI. 

Edward Thomption gives an illuminating gUmpsc into tlw progreiMi of the 
Press in India in his stidy of Metcalfe. 

•*ln India Metcalf liberated tlie Press as GovWnor'tieneral and it angered 
llie Directors and that powerful immoveable mass, the retired otWeialii. 

•Tt was rw>t the Indian press that he liberated but the Hriiish l*reia 
in India, which existed under a ‘Vat and raouiMe’* regime in its ftnl days under 
James A. Hieky, in Warren Hastings* time. I^hysieal violence was the 
main cheek in its scurrility and iiresponsibility. Calcutta society, very* 
tolerant of iiiinuirality and indccoruin, disliked frank commentary on Its 
doings, and llicky was frespiently aisaultid. As the ctmtury ended, 
Ixud Wellesley presiding over a great Wbi* which permitted the intervenllon 
of no iicruples aid complications (luxuries in any case not much in his iitne) 
tighten up control. Journalists bad leave to write what he approved; If 
they work otherwise, they left India. I..ord Minto carried the Ciovemment 
pit^ftessively obfu'urc attitude still further. **Thts dread of the ttm 
distribution of knowledge liecame a chronic It was our policy 

in those days to keep the natives of India in the profoundest (loasibie state 
of harliarism and darkness, a policy' which «»}>erated mUside the Cofiipany*s 
own territory’. For example the islzmnt rx(>re»s«d a uccting entity as 
to European machinery aid his Itesdent procured him an air pump, a 
printing press and the imdel of a man-of-war. The Resklent mentionfd 
to Im own Ciovemment wliat he had done and was rebuked for ha%*^lng put 
such explosive stuff as a Printing Press inbi a nati^’c Prince haidi. He 
hastened to defend himself saying that the Kium had sbrjrwn no inletwil 
it and that if the Supreme Government wished, he could sneak into the 
State Toshakfaana and secretly sabotage the Press for ever. In the 

Calcutta }<ntmai was slartcd aid from the hrst, was a safe^ S'dve for any 
disgrunU^ civilian (mr more commonly, soldier). The rrem eonaideiwd 
ofBciaJb its prqper game, and the leading metnbem ot Govertiment tmmd in 
the lim of despatdies, resented moekcfy of their foibles arid wedkneii* 
JjcftA castings with dsdainfol good temper refused to take aetkwi. But hb 
temporary suceesior John Adam, one of tm best, purest and moat beneimlefil 
men tfoit ever lived aelitaled by the most upriffat and tmmimiimo 
motives, soon found the emportunity for which hb hands had been iidMng 
from a kw^ time. James Bue kingfaam , lemarkabte man aid Mgfohearlid 
hiuiKnnrbt, came to India and foutwl offlbia} jobbery amudnf. Soma ini|i 
sees to It that wben the Indiaa Cknresiiiiieitl takes v%oiwiai mmm, it tamaSy 
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•afeetn ground kUotioally. Adatii lofting hw haul over offenees wliidhL mmt 
poopie thou^t tio offetieeft at all but glonoualy justified comment^ was da>or- 
Buckingham^ made regulations, March 14th and i^ril 15th (1220) whseh 
gagged the Pi^, the British Piess. There was no Indian press yet that 
dared to speak with any frankness and the (kivemixiait had no legal right 
to deport anyone whether Iruiian or Eurasian who was a native of the countr)% 

The British community was resentful and was not altogether mollified, 
when Lord Amherst let the Regulations sleep. Bentick followed and the 
liberty wiikh Amherst had albwed, received an immense extension. The 
Preis was flooded wifh abuse of the Govemor-Gcneral who received it with 
contempt and even thankfulness. He cared that much, he used to say with 
his snap of the fingers for what critics said. Also he regarded l^ress as the 
mesit valuable section of his inteUigenee department, giving him more informa- 
tion than any other source. Metcalfe entirely agr^d with him^ • 

Maieolm was driven into frenzy by criticism and wrote that there could 
lie only one opinion as to censorsKtp. 

“Though a great tolerativc man, I have limits which gentlemen 

S uite understand, cannot be pressed with impunity Your Calcutta 

ournal is a l>oiling |>ot of Hotchpotch which differs from everything 
else and it is full of swells down to Printers’ Devils. He was w^rathful 
that the India House Debate and pamphlets should l)c reprinted in 
Bengal ‘till j>eople think we are carried far Wyond Leaden Hall Street 
or Common I^w, in repression of speech in India.” 

The fourth estate of the Government of India has been as much its 
opponent as its supporter. In a subject ct)untr^' which 1ms awakened itself 
to a national consciousness, it is not to be expected that the Press would play 
ftecicmd fiddle to the vagaries and aberrations of the Imreaucracy that really 
rules the country, any more than the elected elements in the the Legislature. 
The Press in India came under tlic ire of Government even l>cfore the birth 
of the Ctmgress, having been gagged by the Vernacular Press Art r>f 1878 
during the time of Lord Lytton. From that day to this that wing of the press 
which b eondueted in Provincial languagi^s has In'cn a souret^ of greater dread 
to the Britisher Uuwi the other wing conducted in English, Although the 
Act of 1878 was remaled early enough, yet the jHiliey of repression, not merely 
the polititnfuis but of tlie Press, weighed h«’Hvily ujjon the Press of India 
through the SiTiion Pi4*A (jmssed in 1897) relating to sedition with its new 
and all-pervading df^finition, Scrction 133- A relating to promotion of class 
hatreds and antagonisms and tlmmgh the Pn^ss Act 1910. preceded by the 
Newspaper (Ineitement to Ofrenc<‘s) Act of 1908. The Imw* of security de- 
|>oftit$ varied with the old and with the newr newspapers. In the first quin- 
quennium of these Acts 991 Presses and papers came under its axe, the action 
taken varying from warnings administered to a fourth of them to heavy 
securities and forfeitures affecting the remaining. Such securities demanded 
*mt the very birth nt{^>ed in the bud 178 new presses and 11^ newspapers, 
while 70 newspapers and presses started since 1010 came under heavy pesial- 
ties. In 1921, along with a number of Repressive measures, the Pre^ Act 
was repeated and when one devil was expelled, seven more devils entered tl» 
body pdlitie. TWs time it was the protection of the Prineos and tihe States 
thht teUi ^0 ^ild. The Indian States Protection agaimt Disaffection Act 
an^ Hie Prinoea PtvfUstMm Act came presently into bdng. 
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We hed * ramie for mvm cnr eight veeim And as noiin At the Sail SatyA- 
gimhA WAS begitn, befAH abo the rule td ^WdinAiieffi And alnKwl fii«i 0^- 
itASiee pASAcd was Im Prmi OtdiiiAiiee (OrdiMiiee II of IIMIO) whkh eAseied 
A toll m M». 2,40^000 twm lUl tiews|)Apers dimng the flint fl months dt its 
rdentlewi sway mad was followed by the Indian Pteii Kmeitefiey fHiwers 
Ael. It ts of interest to know that the maximum demanded of a stiifie iour> 
nat wait up to Rs. 30,000. But the hcwior lay not in tlie deposits pakf but 
those incapable of being paid. About 430 newspapers failed to dqmsit tlu^ 
saetirtty. In the year 1033, action was taken against 72 newsp«^>^ ami a 
total security of over a lakh was demanded. Only 13 newspa|ier» uimkhfd 
the required security. In WorW War II, wa had the Defence ik India Act in 
addition. According to the AlMndta Editors’ Conference, in the month of 
August 1042 alone, 06 journals were either susf>ended or suppressed in India 
during thejatier 3 weeks. In the Bladras PiWidencv, *17 liailies ceased to 
exist and a Weekly. In Boinljay 6 Dailies, 10 Weeklies and five Monthlies 
ceased publication. The hisioiry of thf foniiation and de%*<dopment of the 
A114ndta Newspaper Editors* Conference has Iwen deall with in the part 
dealing with It^ivklual Civil llisobediefice ^04O«41 (rreiis Section) The 
Standing Committee hatl to face in the disorders of 1042*43 delkaic and ditfl* 
cult situations ami tight man^' a hard battle to ufihok! their ri|dit as Kditors 
and their duty to the public in tlie matter of the natmn s activities. It liad 
to function in fact as the agent at the Ch>vemment kt*epmg watch over its 
members and bringing them to book summarily at times. It soon found it* 
self in a situation not too happy and naturally gave occasion for ecmiment 
and adverse eritiebim from a section of the suppressed newspapers which 
couki not, with selCrespect, abide by Government s eemditions or its vagaries. 
When a gentlemen's ogreetnent is not adltered U>, there is often more trouble 
than when there is a breach of a written treaty or contract. The iroubk 
Udees a moral plane rather tlian a legal one. The latter has remedies in c^rts, 
the former cannot seek any tribunal other than the inner cofiscienee tif 
parlies. And it ts only when the still small voice within, (of the csmsclenecj 
is suppressed that moral aberrations come into beifig and gentkfnetCs agiw* 
ments are deviated from. The A. I. N. K. Conference haa to tide over such 
trying situations. 

The ’blits’ that desrtmdcd upon the nation on the Pth August began 
outwardly with the arrest of C»andhi and tens of his collAigues but prior ti> 
that the Press order was made ready on the 3th of August and fetrbade the 
printing or publishing of any fa<*tual news relating to the mass movement 
meiitioncd by the All -India Congress Committer or to the measures taken by 
tk»vemment aminst that movement, except new* derived frOln otficiat 
sources, A. P. 1., U. P. I., or O, P. I. or registered eorrrspondentji. In thsi 
connection, the following cnmimunieatioiis from (Government of Bomtiay to 
Editors of Newsjmpers would be of interest. It was preceded by a tefegvafii 
to the President, A. I. N. E, Ceinferenee. 

"’Confidential, Ifrgent P. W. D. Secretariat, Bombay, 4^3*1042. ^ 

Dear Sir, 

In oonncctaon with the mass ctvfi diaobediefiee mavement i^emxf 
to in the Ckmgress Workti^r Ccaamittoe Bsiohtttoti, 1 am to inform ym 
that while Ih^ b no dcsiie cm GovettimaiCi part to raUrkt dmmmim 
of the eonstructive portion the aestdutiem and mterprrtatioci of the 
Congress Party's siei^mbit, H is mm tmdeiifaUe that suf^iort iboiildi bt 
given to a movemesit whkh, in Mr, Ckmdhrs own woidi, wmM be tantfl** 

«. C V«L II.-SS. 
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motuit to ^^open rebelltan*' and which has yet to be foitimily appxoTcd 
by the AiMndta Conipess Committee, In your own interests^ therefim, 
1 advise you to refram from giving publieity to statements and artkdes 
which contain direct or indirect incitement to support the threatened 
movement and/or which are intended to further plans of those who 
are instigating such a movement. 

2, 1 am to remind you that as the avowed object of such a move- 
ment would be the embarrassment of the administrative machinery of 
Govfmment, it would inevitably hinder the prosecution of the war and 
support of it in the press would therefore lie a clear contravention of 
the various undertaicings gi%'en by the Ali-Indta Newspaper Editors^ 
Conference. 

To Yours faithfully, 

All Mitors of Newspapers (Sd). Hyam S, Israel, 

in Ilornbay City. Special Pn^ss Adviser. 

(True Copy). 

We may refer also to an Editor — coinmunieation frtim Government to 
the A. I. N. E. 

ALL INDIA NEWSPAPER EDITORS' CONFERENCE 

Cmfidmtial. Kasturi Building, Mount Road, 

Madras. 31st July, int2. 

Dear Friend, 

I invite your attention to the following telegram n'ceivid by me last 
night from the (iovernment of India, Home llepartmeni and shall be glad if 
you will communicate contents to other pafK'rs in your area. 

’ ‘‘Srinivasan Fn'iiident, Alb India Ncwspa{)er Editors’ Conference 
Hindu, Madras. 

Wc have seen much in press of late which can only 1 h' construed as 
direct iucitcnient to mass movement agaiiist tiovf*mment. We would 
remind you that terms of Delhi Agreement preclude support by I^reas 
of any movement which must inevitably seriously hinder prosecution of 
War. Wc w’cmld lie glad if you would consider immediately notifying 
all members of Editors’ Conference and Conveners of all Provincial 
* Committees to this effect — Home.” 

Yours sincerely. 

(Sd). K. Srinivasan. 


The Central Government by an order dated August 29, " cancelled 
its order of August 8 so far as it applied to editors, printers and publishers 
in the province of Delhi. The order of August 8, prohibited the printing or 
publishing by any printer, publisher or editor of any factual newrs relating 
•to the mass movement, fanctioncd by the A. 1. C. C. or to measures taken by 
Oovenunent against that movement, except news derived from official 
monmm or the news agencies or a ccarespondent registered with the District 
Ifagiilrate* Simultaneously with this Home Department order, the Chief 
issued the following order : the Chief Com- 

imaMuoiier is satisfied that fm* the pi^rpose of securing the public safety, the 
maintenanoe of puUk order and ti^ efficient prosecution of the war it hi 
imeeasary to make the fbBbwing order : 
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llkarefore, iti txmim oi iht Mmtm hf Rub-nile (1) 

of rule 41 of tJbe Dtfeuee of IucUa Hukm the Chief Conwniawikmer k 
to tnake this order mid to *ddre«t$ the mtm to printer*, publisher* mwl 
aditori generally in the Delhi Proii-iiiee* 

(la) Requirtiig that all faetiuil new*, pliotograph* and pieiufe* 
relating to the n%mm inovenu^t »anetioned by the AH4mlia Coti|fmi« 
C!ommittee in ita meeting in Bombay on August 1^4:1. the demim^tm^ 
tions and disturbanee* whieh have taken place in I'arknt* |iart* of liaiia 
atnee that meeting, the measures taken b\sthe authorities to deal with 
that mas* movement and tliose dcmoi^stra lions ami dkturbaiiee*, and 
ilie trial of all caiseiii arising out of that nK>veinent and those demon«tra< 
tions and dbturlianees, slmU. before lieing pul>lkh«*d in any new*iip«|»rr 
iir other document, be sutmviCted for scrutiny to l^Ia Savitri Prasad. 
Assislimt Press Adviser. Dtdhi or other oflicer apiantited by the Chw*f 
i'omiiiissioner for the pur|x>*e; iitKh{b) prohibiting the printing or pub* 
Itshing in any newspafier or other dixmment of an>s matter s}ieeihed in 
elauM' (a) alxive unless it has been submittiHl for scrutiny as re<|uired by 
that clause and has l>een fMvssed by the apjK»inleil autlninty at* suitable 
for publication.'* • 

Tltr Home Mt'nil>rr h«ul niaile a statement that an iigreement liml lieen 
reached iM^tween th** I'miferencf' and ioivcrnmrnt on the prevaitiiig 

system of conipulsi»ry Hcrutini tif all fai^twal news in f«»rce tn Delhi. Tlik was 
4iena*il by the Secix^tary of the i'tmferrm'c who saiii : “I am naturally siit^irked 
that Iw'ti responsible s|H>keHnien of Ciiivernment shoiikl have iimde solemn 
HtatemenlH in the two l^egolaturt^s whtidi are orntrary Ui faets, and unlmii 
con t rail ic'tcd, are likel\ to mislead the meinla'rs and the general pulilie.*’ 

The President of the i'onfererice hwt no time in Hending a note h» I lie 
Home I)ef>artfiient which saal : - , 

**'nie nunilKT and nature of restrictions seem tt» vary frtan province 
to province , and then* is in €*ons<H|uencr lack of uniformilx m regarua 
proc<*<lure. Tt> mention only a few of these, the Slatidiiig ('ofiirnittce 
regard the registration of <sirres|K>ndeiits as desigmsl to bring tlnrm com- 
|)leteh' uiKlrr the control of liaal oflieials and citjse io^tiom all avenue* 
of retN^iving im|>arttal rejKwta of events dires'l from their eoiTea|Mmdents. 
Compulsory' I*i^s Advising, the rcitrietions plaeetl on the nuinlier of 
messagt"^ relating to the distiirliam^. on hradlinr* and on tlie njiace to 
Ik* devoted to news of these disturlmncjes. mii have, in the view of tlie 
Standing Committee, but one inraning, namely, that (k>vrr«tfient *eek^ 
lit the most coitifirehenstv'e manner |KKmihle. to (stiiitrol at es^ery* sta|pt 
not only the publication, but even the characU’T of factual news. 

A chargtHiheet agminit Advising** was hrougfit up before the 

Council of State on Septeniher 2g. by the IlofCble Pandit II. N. Kumuru 
who cjtposcd Ciovemmeni jwilicy and ur|^ mlKditkmof pre*ce«iorship of newt • 
except for military* needs, l^andil Kunxru moved the folkmiiig rmilutton 
in the Council of State : **Thk Council lecommeiids to the Govenior-Ciencral 
in>Council that the radTicikm* impoiicd on the pren# which have fisen rke 
to Jicriomi dmmihSmeikm should be maddied so as to lake fuller aecuunt of the 
rights of the Pre^s and the public and that, in parfkular, {mt'Crmoialdp trf 
news fcporta and atalemciita dwmtd be abedtsbed except in far m It mky 
necessary for military purpoaea.*' 
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Honlile Pandit Kmtxru said about tJfie action taken against the 
Betiarai Uutvcmtiy : — 

“Not a word relating to this seriom incident had been allowed to 
reach the public. Was there an iota of justice in this ? Government 
owed it in fatme^is to the Hindu community to allow the news to be 
pubitftbed. The existing system of Tcstrietions was working in such a 
way that the people and the Press felt that the Government of India wei% 
not merely eontrfdling the publication of news which might be of mili- 
tary importance tend to pmmote disorder^ but also suppressing news 
relating to the nationalist ^ movement and the excesses committed in 
suppressing the movenient. Tliey prevented accurate newTi relating to 
the state of things j>revailing in this country from reaching America, 
China and Britain herself. 'I^t was the most serious charge that one 
could bring against the Government of India's policy. Witliout refus- 
ing to recognise the extraordinary charat’tcr ot the present times, he 
brought this charge against the Government. He hof>ed that the debate* 
would immediately leid to a change in the attitude of the Government 
of India. He hoped that before long, the Government w^oukl realise 
they were creating great distrust and dissatisfaction, and by using unfair 
mctliods and preventing tliis country and the world at large from getting 
an objective and accurate picture of the state of things prevailing in tliis 
country. Government were turning against them even those who dep- 
lored the policy of the Congress.” 


The resolution was rejected by 2S votes to 9. Sir Richard Tottenham 
in the course of his reply stated : . 

“About the news conneetctl w'ltli the Benares Hindu University 
he |>er*wmally believed it would not have been in the public interest at the 
time of its oeeurrenee to publish it but he added the Hindu of Madras 
did publish it on Septemtier 15. As regards Mr. Gandhi's speech at the 
* A. I. C. C. it did not come under the order to which he had referred con- 
cerning factual news relating to the disturbances or to the mass move- 
ment, and it might have been submitted for press advice by the press 
agencies, and it was prolmbly the press agencies themsclves~^c was not 
sure about thu — who decided not to publish the w’holeofthespeech in the 
papers. Another point about this order was that it referred only to 
laetual news. It imfxiscd no kind of restriction whatever on editorial 
comment. In that important matter, (kivernment did leave the entire 
discretion to the editors. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, the Information 
Member made it perfectly clear at a press conference that there was no 
ban of any kind on expression of political views as such.*’ 


The breach of the Delhi Agreement and the censorship working havoc on 
Indian Press by raising the bo^y of “Enemy Within” were the subject of a 
severe indktment by Shri K. Shnnivasan who lengthily re viewed the work done 
bv the Conference pai^eularly during the vear 1942 : “There is no question 
oi our wiUii^ submisskm to any projposai wKich, in our opinion, is dert^tory 
to the d^ity of the profession or in any way prevents us from functioning 
as responsible newsj^pers.” 

For some time past, prior to the $itt]n|^ of the A. I. N. E* Ckwifearencc in 
the firib week of October, there mw a feeling of restlessness among the sus- 
pended N«iNip«|»er Editors who EeM a separate conference in the middle of 
September und^ the Presglefiey of Shri BamnaihG oenkoyEditew, thelmdiam 
iaepresi, Madras and passed four resohilions unaniimmsly. The third is : 



Cmfmtice k <if ^uiicMn lli*l th« SlAtidum C«immitt<!>r «>f thm 
L N, K. C. has failed to fivf? the ri^f and |pro|»eT lead to tlwf Natkiaa* 
list Pitas of the eoimti^* and in the ddlleuit sittiatioii in whw^ it k now 
placed. It, therefore, calk upon the Conferener to desk! from all 
undertakings pu^ulitig to be iriveit in the name of and <ui bi^hatf ik the 
Nationalist section of the Press. It mim diiwiwm all undeitakingi al- 
ready so given,” 

The AlMndia Newspaper Editors' Ccmference eoiieludetl iU wcssioti on 
October 5, after adopting the new consttiulioii af the Conference ai^ electing 
a new Standing Committee. It passed a pumlier of resolutions pndesting 
against the way in which censorship worked, the telegraphic delay in 
the transmission of press messaifes and the arrest and detention of 
working p^umalkts. Tlie Conference was 5 >p|>oafd to ^any nehetne pre- 
eemawTship! Newspiuieni should be free to puhltsh without ptevtous scrutiny 
objective accounts of any tneklents tn tMuincrtion with the 'mass mos'cment* 
or disturlmnces. The Conference, however, consklem it nccessaiy* that edi* 
tors should exercise restraint in the publtcahon of sueh accounts and should 
avoid the publication of anything which 

(A) Incites the puhite to subversive activity; 

(B) CfMivev^ suggestions or instnirtHms for tllegai acts; 

(C) Is an exaggerated report or unfounded alk^tion regarding ex* 

ceasive use or misuse of their pt^osers by the police, troo|>s and 
other (ioveniment servants or the treatment and Ciuidltion of 
detenus and firtsoncrs; and 

(D) Retards the restoration of the public sense of s^urity. Deli* 

lierate departure oh the jiart of any newspaper from the general 
policy laid down in this resolutnin may lie dealt with hy the 
IVovincial (kivenmients in consultation with the IVusineial 
Press Advisors^ iommittce*. 

Tlie various Provincial (Governments in India beginning with Sind and 
ending with the I^injah aivepted the Hesolution. 

The [Kjaition of the Press Iweame a subjec^t of arimiatefl debate in the 
rpper House in its winter semskm and the «>ccaston was a tesoluiton tablcil by 
Pai^it Hrkiaya Nath Kunwni whkh asked fewr the remov^al of restwiions 
on the publicatton of nesrs not relating to the war and in f>artieular. neifii 
relating to the tnierrial political mmlitions and the econmnie well-beiitg of 
the people, and the adoption of a similar policy by the Prcmncial 
(Governments. Mr. Coman Smith, the Home 5wswtaiy* thought the resoliitton 
too rigid and that it could not be accepted thinigh (Goveitiment were follow- 
tng a policy in accordance with the spirit untierlying tlir rescdulkm. The 
truth rather was that the resolution was not aceeptirii because that was not 
the policy followed by (Govemmmt. The complaint agamst (Goverfiment waa 
that tlie>" were preventing or penalising the piihtieation of news by the Indian 
Pre^, relating really to the tnlemal political and economic situation, by* 
wrongly invoking tlic Regulations drawn up for seeunty tttmkiermikmM. 
Pt. Kunmi quo^ individual cases to proi^r his point. 

Regarding Provincial Governments, it was an open iieeret how the Cen- 
tral Goventmenf weir runnii^ the pclitkai departments of the provinces on 
grounds of securtiy cmiaidermtKnts and yet it b<WmeafaiiJitoti to trot otit Pro- 
vitieial Autonomy in the face of grtlics. Like charity, verily Proyincsal 
Autonomy covert a mitititiide of sstts whether they n^ted to the si^pty 
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of Food or the control of the Pre#*. The rcvciationi in May IMS by FaxhtI 
Htui, the then Chief Minkter, regafding the afTairs of Bengal, bear testimony 
to this charge* It is well known how the Department of Law and Order in 
1M2 was run maetically by the Centre in relation to the disorders that then 
broke out. Mr. Coman Smith had recourse to poor tactics when he cited the 
testimonials of bodies Kkc the Turkish Mission to the freedom of Press in 
India. Wc all know how the proverbial cat cited the rat as its witness in sclf- 
defenee. 

In Britain certain lies ytfcre propagated about India and we take the 
following from the Bambaf/ChrmiJe Vi^kly : — Take a look at the Daily Sketch 
issue dated August 5, a fac*simi(e of which appears on page 727. There 
is a five-column headline running right across the fix>nt-page, shrieking a lie 
to its million readers ; *^Gandhi' 9 Fndia- Jap Peace Plan Ejrpaecdy To give 
colour the story, there is a picture of Mira Ben, (Miss Slade) in the lK>ttom 
left corner with the headline in big blaak type : English H omon : GandhVs 
Jap Peace Envoy, ,Thc “Gandhi India- Jap Peace Plan” which the Daily 
Sketch has “ex|K)iied” is nothing more than a garbled report of the unautho- 
rised minutes of a meeting of the Congress Working Committee that the Go- 
vernment seizc*d in a raid on the Congress offices and published on the eve of 
the A, I. C. C. meeting in Borabav. The “exposure'’ faile<l to impress any- 
one in India and ultimately reeoifed on Government's own head by demon- 
strating to the public how the utterly untenable position of the Government 
had to lie bolstered up by such stunts. Indeed, it was made clear l:K>th by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharla! that there was not the slightest 
intention to do anything that would injure the cause of the United Nations, 
especially Chiha and the Soviet Union. If Gandhiji projected the |M>ssibility 
of going to Japan it was the gesture of a great soul, a daring mission of the 
^irtt to convert those who had steeled their hearts and closed their minds. 
It might be futile. But to talk of it as the action of a traitor is a Lie, A deli- 
berate, dastanily Lie. 

. “The Sunday Di$}>atch front pages a “cable from H. R. Stimson, Sun- 
day Dispatch RcfKjrter in Bombay, in which the following {>assages appear. 

Dance GlrU. 

Pandit Nehru, who pro|H>sed the resolution denied that it constituted a 
threat to Britain. He said it was an offer of €!o-operation on the condition of 
Ihdian Independence. 

At one stage, the proeeetlings were stopped, while a troupe of dancing 
girlii were brought in to sing and dance to the Congressmen. 

Much has been written alrea<ly in the local press about this offensive 
report and Mr. Stimson (who, I am told, is a memlx^r of tlie staff of the 
Twits of India) is obviously much worried about it. His defence is that 
the Sue^day Dispatch peeph have garbled his original cable wliich contained 
nothing of the sort. To substantiate this he is prepared to produce the copy 
•of his original cable and even get it verilkd by the Censor's office. 

“Mr. Stimson has disclaimed the authorship of the cabled report. But 
in the same issue of Sunday Dispidch there is something else appearing 
under his name and this he has not disowned ! 

It k a feature article, 'There is a Mrs. Gandhi” in the course of which he 
makes the followii^ amaatng statement — a statement which is a blatant lie 
and libel on Mahatma Gandhi who is made out to be a eaUous husband who 
wtnild. make his frail old wife walk three miles, eanrying har bedding, wfatk he 
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hmsteif gom away in a ear. Drjjcrihmigf the reception acetmied to GandUitji 
on ilia arrival in Bombay, Mr. Sitmaon aTtles : 

‘‘After 15 mtnnies, when the platform had virtnally emptiedt a 
frailt whfiened, bare-footed little woman dressed in a homespun cotton 
aarit peered timidly from the window of the same carriage. Unnotked 
by anybody she ipthered up her bedding roll and started walking three 
miles towsids Bina House, the sumptuous hostel where Mahatma Oandhi 
was to stay. This was Gandhi's wife Kastur Ba and the incident was 
symBolk?.*' 

Surdjf p 0 u can't get aicay with that, Mr, Siimaon ! 

A situation was created by the Provincial Government of C. P. prohi- 
biting the papers of the province from publishing any news regarding Ilhan- 
sali's fast which turned out to be a historic one, taking its origin as a protest 
against the incidents of Chimur and Ashli and extending over 62 days. This 
prohiliition was a clear brt^ach of the agreement reached between Govenimenl 
and the A. L N. E. Conference and the latter had no alternative but take a 
drastic step to assert the rights of the Press which were so wantonly invaded. 

Shri K. Shrinivasan, l4e«ident of the All-India New^spaper Editors' 
Conference, had issued the following on December 80, 1942. 

“ In accordance with the resolution of the Standing Committee of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference passed at its meetings held in Bombay 
on the IHth, 19ih and 21st I>ecember, 1 have fixed January 6, 1943, for the 
obscnance of the hartal throughout India for a day. It is requestetl that 
managements abstain fn>m publishing newspajicrs l^earing that date. The 
co-operation of all newspapers in India is solicited to make the day of protest 
a success. 

“The second part of the resolution recommending to all new'spaj>ers 
in India not to publish until the order is withdrawn or otherwise dire<'ted 
by me 

(1) All circulars from (Government Houses; 

(2) New Year Honours List; and 

(3) All speeches of the members of the British Government, the (Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments except portions thereof which 
contjkin decisions and announcements will takeefTt^'t frt>m the 1st of January, 
1943 and continue in forrt* until further notice. 

“ I am reluctantly com|)clled to give effeet to this re,solution as all efforts 
during the past week to persuade the (Government of India to intervene have 
proved futile.” 

The TtmcJ af India, whose Editor had played a notable i>art in working 
for an agreement in October l^etween (Goveniment and the Conference had 
the following Editorial note on the proposed hartal, 

“The President of the All- India Newspajier Editors’ Conference has, in 
pursuance of the recommendation fmssed by the Standing Committee In 
‘Bombay, fixed date for a hartal by newspapees and for the omission of cer- 
tain news items as a protest against a recent (Government order. Much as we 
value the unity which the Editors’ Conference has given to the Pwjis in India 
during the last two years, we think this method of protest is futile and un- 
likely ter produce any good result. Moreover, the voluntary si;^piessian erf a 
ttewspap^ even fm* a day, and the elimination of certain news items on other 
days, means defmvtng iht public <rf infmrmatum to which it is lustly entitled. 
We may not entirely agree with some <rf the methods ad<q»ted by Govern* 
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it ts ill our optnioft unfmr I 0 peiuiiiw thr kmf tKuffi^rin|f pabUr for 
whi^ Mnrss m tiie <lrMn«|iieiieirs of Uh^ in authority.^^ 

It iramt tiie tiewspa^ieii^ iinert4?d by thr Ckivrrtiiifirii! 'is onlrr 

withdrawiiig Press faeilaies for iHni pubbcaiioo of the New Year Ibmoum 
are the Hindu^ Swadr^ Mkran^ Indmn li>i*rer#. Andkm 

Fm Pnm. BhmreUa Iht i, and Andkm Pmbka. 

The Chbf Secretary to the Government of ]dadras sent to the eiiitiirs 
English and Vernacular papers in Madras which did not publish the New 
Year Honours list, the following letter, date<l the 2iid January, as# rt^fusiit : 

“I am directed to state that, as vou has^e not publtslied the New 
Year Honcnirs list, the Goveminent have deeided to withdraw the faei- 
lities given to your refKirters to go over to tlie Secretarial to reeeive eopies 
of Piws ttmmuni^[ut$, Ihess Xotes and ottier maieftals olWeially relcaseti 
tothopiess. Hus decision will take effW‘t immeiliately. Tlie Govern ► 
ment of Madras liave eaiieelkrf 4he kienti Heat ton eai^ for visiting 
scenes of air raids issm^ to representatives of the aewspapers which tikl 
not publish the NVw' Year's Honours Itil.** 

It is leanit that the Go\'rnimeiit of Mailrtip liave eireulariiiesl heads of 
dejmrtnients awl other otlk'ers uiKter their not to give G«>vemment 

advertisements to UuKir Minlras fiaiwrs which ndrainrd from fiuyishing the 
New Year Honours IvhI. 

These orders n lating to {»n4ubtt km of news of fast and adverliiiemeiita 
Were eaneelied on T/th January. Oiiee an agreement waa readied lietwern 
liovenunent and th<' A. I. N, K. Conferenei\ the former appearetl to lie all tmi 
kctm on any {mssible Iaj>ses, The CKiff tVanniissioner of Helhi imiaiaed a 
pre^eeiisorship on the Hindujttmi Time# which liecame the subject of an 
adjournment motion in the Ontral Assembly. 

A secsmd step taken by liovernment was to presnpitate the step against 
JammUdtumi. a («u]aniti Itaiiv of tlomlaiy on February 517, liHft. Tlie 
Government of HomUiy Hervfsi an oitlrr cm the keeiier of tire 
MudranaUiya det'laring the prt*ss to Ik* forfeited to His Majesty, bet^ause the 
issue of Janmaldiumi dutisl February *i5, ami the issues of A^ulatt Oujnmt 
dateil February 15 atnl printer! in the aliove press publiihed rejKirlii re- 
garding the process of (he fast eomrnerieed bv Mahatpia Gandhi without 
sntimitting them for scrutiny hy the Pnivirieial terras Advber and the Sjweial 
Press Adviser. Bomlwiy. The order was forthwith eaneelied on suitable 
amemis being made by the maiiagemeiit on the grouml that the l*>iiti>r was 
absent in Delhi at the time from liomliav. Another order ff»rfriling the seeu* 
rity of J anmabkunii was {«iiss«d l*y the ihmiliay (ki'iemmeiit and the mailer 
was taken to the High Voiirt, winch held tliat the orrlers of the tiombay 
Ciovemmefit wen* not justihixi. 

Section 2 - Manageftient 

The troubles that i^fiitors of News|Kipf rs had to face as described it^ 
section 1, emanaterl from a diffc-n nee of opmwm in regard to edibj»rial rea- 
pofisibility in publishing vk*ws ami m-ws, in etiiting tbeiii both on actsmni of 
the War and more so on account of the disimic*Tii in India. Tlirre waa an 
allied source of t rouble which not the editors but the managririefit had to fa« e, 
which related to the supply of paper, the price tif news)ia|>rr, the advertise* 
ment rate* and other atlicd mattciw. Ace«mlingly side by akle wiith the 
A. L N. E. Cemfcrence. there had eomr into being the alikd body kmmti a« the 
Indian and Eastern Newspapem Society which was not much iti evkkm^ for 
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wmtyi any obviotiji mcemity to face new pfobkma. Tlie war, however, with 
tta faiittre m auppUet imported paper, thanks to the im|Mrov]kieiice of In^ 
in not heeckmii^ self'SuiBeteiit in paper creates a new situation which was 
vigorously combated by the L E. N. Society of which Mr. Arthur Mo<w was 
the President till February 1948 and later Shri Devadas Gandhi. It would be 
of mterest to review the vicissitudes of newspapers in relation to this aspect 
which could have been easily overcome if attention had been paid to the 
manufaettm of hand-made paper or even mill produced newsprint Wt 
considerwtions of space forbad any detailed study. 

Government assutned control over ail indigenous newsprint and offered 
to spare only 10 per cent of the (t^tal output in the country' for the use of the 
newspapers, and there was such an uproar over the whole country and depu- 
tations waited on Government so that they were obliged to raise the quota 
available to the Fr^ to 30 |>er i!cnt. It was not enough that no direet en- 
couragement was given to hand-made paper, it was sufticiently bad that the 
secretary^ of the All-India Village Industries Association was put in prison as a 
detenu and then tried for an article on “Stone for Bread'* in the Grawo- 
dyog Pairika. Tliis sorry^ haggling over percentage, allowable to the Press 
at a time when no foreign paper was available, was merely adding to injury*. 

That the spirit of Government did not manifest a change of heart not 
indeed towards the Congress and the national mov*ement but towards the 
Ih“ess in India which the \'ieeroy had buried w^ith his praises or even to the 
Press in England was evident from two ev’ents of August 1943. 

FoV a time there was a lull in the domain of the Press until early in June 
1943 the Government of India flung a bomb on the newspaper world as wtH 
m the public df India, by an order that Louis Fischer's writings and spee<*hes 
shouM not he published in any newspaper except on Vnnng press -ad vistxl. 
The Standing Commit tin* t(M)k a serious view of the matter and c'onvened a 
sitting in July to consider the situation. Meanwhile the Publicity member- 
ship which after .Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer's rt^signation in Augtist 1042. 
retnaiOed unfilled w'as given to Sir Sultan Ahmed who took an early 
opjx»rtunity to announce that he would asst>ciate public opinion with his 
department and bring alxmt clos<*r contact htdwf'en Goveniment and the 
Press. It was learnt on the eve of June that two non-otlicial advisory* Boards 
would keep the Member in ci>ntaet w^ith the currents of public opinion. One 
of the Boards was to consist of press eorresjwndents. Indian and foreign, 
working at the (iovernment of India headquarters, and was to mwt twice a 
nlonth or oftener, if necessary. The other was a publicity advisf»r\' hoard, 
etmsisting of editors of newspajwrs, meml>crs of the Central legislature and 
provincial representatives. This was to meet at least twice a vear. An effort 
would be made to provide repres<‘ntation on this Boani for editors of Indian 
language new*sfMipers. Sir Sultan Ahmed w*as to be the Chairman of both 
boards. The Information Mcmb<*r would also have a third board, comprising 
heads of departments in the portfolio, which w^ould meet once a w^eek to co- 
onlinate and et>rrelate policy and pn»gramme. 

„ The Manchester Guardian ever since August 9, had consistently 
pleaded for a new approach to the Indian problem involving the re-opening 
of five and friendly discussions with the Congress and for this attitude dt 
imtiee and sympathy it was penalised in India. Its representative in Delhi an 
Indian, yas excluded from a Ptess Conference taken by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
in the 2 m week of August 1948 only for the Brit^h and American cones- 
pondentst— once again a direct breach of the genttenen's agreement. It was 
thus that one could not say vrhethar the Martekester Guardian was sought to 
be pemltxcd for its Anti- Viceregal and Anti-Amery pitmouneements or whe- 
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ihar Press Omitrenm wm aniv mtc^cd for that wluie of 

the British and African Press, If the tattes', it was an insuR by an Indian 
m^ber of the Executive Council of the GoTarnment cd India' to a fcUf»w 
Ii^ian-- Mr. B, Shiva How whose Msithm in the ioumalktie worW as the tiwcial 
cxnrreapondent id the MmAi and tW Gwordim^ m Dellii and Simla. 

entiGi^ him to deep cste^ generally all round and in partieuiar from Uie 
Indian members of the Vkeroy*s Executive CounciL One should have felt 
proud that at least one English daily of England was tepresented by an 
eminent Indian journalist at the inctm|K>lis of India. But if tlie fo^ner. then 
it shows that the Indian member ofthcKxeetttivcCouneil --whoob%*k>usly was 
in high favour with the Cods on the Olympus shared the prejudices of his 
masters at Whitehall and Delhi, instead of appreciating the attitude of per- 
fect justice and equity shown by the .IfoncAeirfer 

Then there was another easi* of breach df the gentlehien’s agreement bet- 
ween the (Government of India and the •A. 1. N. K. Confereiiee. Tlie Uimiu 
of Karachi, a well-known Sindhi daily in Sind was refused |>ennis«ton to re- 
start the |mf>er. by the CGoveminent of India. The pa|>er was one of tboiie 
which had suspendeti piiblicatiofi after the restrietmns on the |•mls inqanted 
in August . 

The cirt'uriistanees relattng ia this meident mjuire a detailed narratkm 
for the inqK>rtaiit issues involvtsl thefciii. The Hindu had sus|icnde«l pub- 
lication along with many other jm|>ers in August liH*2 m a pnde^i agaimt an 
aggravation of the <smdilions of press eemamng. It tnay Iw rcinambered 
that later came the e<»ntrt>l of newsprint as well and when in July the 
pat>er dt*sin‘d to renew its |mliiic‘ation. it luwl to and dnl, appl^v ft>r a |a-riii»t 
for the lUM't.ssary sup|>l\ oi the^newsprhit and met with the reply tliat th<> 
renewal of jmblieat ion eoul<l uut Ik- earritKl out w ithout the ti}WM*ial twnnisnitai 
of Go\'emment of India and was asked to state the reimms for the sus|>ension. 
And when these were given il was tokl iliat (»overnmrnl regret tivl their 4n- 
ability to permit repubheat ion. It is dillieult Uy Mr*- under what law or au- 
thority such an oriier of refusal was for the only hsw one naiuki tlihik 

i>f a notihcation of Fel>ruary IH, wendd not apply tosueheaM-iiof susjiefmoii 
and renewal for it siivs that lu* |HTS4»n shall print or publish exisrpl with the 
written auth«»nly of the Central (ioverninent any newspa|ier that, was not 
Indh printed and [lublisheil m Hntish India iM’forc l«th Febniarv. 'Hie 
Hindu was Ixith printe*! and |iubhshe<l l*efore IHth February which (iocs iM#t 
mean up to IHth Fel>ruary. And tlu* proeetlure adoptisl as well as the d*'i;i* 
sion arrived at were obviously wnnig. 

Then- was another case in i\ F. in which Mr. Marii. I*Mitor of t he Hiia^ 
W’as askt**! to discrJosr the name of a eertaiii rsjirespoiwlent. Ile|>|yil^ 
to the ord<5r serveti im him under Rule I Kb A of tlie IKdeiu-e of India tlules in 
the course- of a letter to the C liief Se*T*-tary , i\ F. and Berar Chivernmerit, the 
Editor savs : **Vour ortler asking irie to lietniy the csiidklenee leaves me mi 
option but to deehfic to eofnjily with it. i regn t I eaniiol give the name and 
address asked for.’* • 

On December 6. tlw* C. F. Government eanrr-lled the order served under 
I>efeiiee of liKiia Hules 1 16 on the editor of the H itmndii. A note unmairteeii 
that the Prtndneial Press AdviM»r>' Committee eimsklered the qiiestmn of ilte 
refusal of the editor to comply with the order and recommended that the 
matter be dropped tr view of the letter written b\' the idibir to the President 
of the Newspaper Editom^ Conferenee wherein be staled that nothing in hit 
knowiei^ justihed the impression that there might have Ijcm a fedkage m 
cimsorahip. The order was a «e«iuel to the jmblieatkm of an artkk in eonnee- 
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tkm with Mr. Bbur^i retignation. Mr. Blair was aa L C. S. who was Chief 
Secretary of Benfal and resigned fct political reasons. 

The order passed against the Amriia Bazaar Patrika indeed excelled 
all pre%'iotis orders of repression. The leading articles on Food ^ the 2Sth 
and 21^ September, 1S>4B which were in the e^e of the Bengal (kivernniciit the 
offending matter, were on scrutiny by the l^vincial Phm Advisory Btoaid, 
declared innocuous and yet the Bengal Government, eontrar>' to the advice so 
rendered, i^sed orders Of pre-ccnsorshtp against the Patrika in respect of its 
leading a|tieie«» and what was worse, prohibited the Press in Bengal a^inst 
commenting upem the order.' This was an original development ind<^. A 
perusal of the two artkies revealed no ground for such action. The mere 
comparison of the prevailing conditions in Bengal with the pre-revolutionary 
conditions of Russia or a passing reference to the French Revolution coukl 
not have been regasded as inciting people to Revolution. There was an 
obvious nervousness in certain people iq aythority who smelt danger in the very 
reference U) such events and situations in the past. This reminds one of an 
event that happened in a Central Jail where all bcxiks rewived for prisoners 
liad to be censored and the censor w*ith an exaggerated sense of rigid obedience 
to duty, forbade the entry into the jail of a book entitled ^"Rn^lulioti in 
Photography y The Amriia Bazaar Patrika approprinUdy enough brought 
out its subsequent issues with a blank space in the area of the Leading Articles 
and the Bengal Goiemment for a time at least enjoyed “peace and 
tranquillity.” 

Under the Defence of India Rules, it was announml that “all matter 
relating to India written or s{>oken by Mr. Louis Fischer, the American journa- 
list and author, other than matter contained in inward fo/cign terminal press 
telegrams, shall, before l>eing published in British India, whether in the origi- 
nal or in a translation, in any lKK>k, pamphlet, newspajw or other document, 
be submitte<l bv the printer, publisher or c'ditor of the document to the Chief 
Tr<.*ss Adviser, 5Vew iklhi, for scrutiny and that no such matter as afon^said 
shall lie published by any printer, publisher or editor in British India except 
with the written pennission of the Chief Press Adviser, New Delhi. “ The 
earlier notiheation on the subject w*as cancelle<l. 

That the restrictions on the Indian Press were clearly beyond all lx>unds 
was the view expressed not by those interested in the Indian Press or biassed 
in favour of Indian pditics but by one who was making a tour in India to pkk 
up the facts of the situation in person. Referring to the restrictions on the 
freedom of the Press in India, Mr, (>rant Ferris, Conservative M. P. who had 
been wing commander, observed in Bomliay in a Press interview^ tliat “they 
were inde^ bad and would not haptien in England, except in the case of war 
news likely to be of value to the enemy. “ 

Mr. A. D. Mani, Editor of the Hitavada against whom charges under the 
Restriction and Detention Ordinance were framed by Mr. R. K. Mishra, 
Additional District Magistrate on May h, filed a written statement* in the 
course of which he said that the fundamental principle of the professiem of 
jjoumalism was that a newspaper worked in anonymity. The authorities 
and the public should not be curious to find out whkh member of a paperis 
subordinate staff wras responsible for the publication of a newrs item. He 
n^retted that Mr. A, K, Ghosh and Mr. H. C. Narad should have been thought 
in the p|jpaecuiion when the editor was prosecuted. He added that he was 
attending A. L N. E. C, Standing Committee's meeting at Delhi when the 
news item in <^uestion was pubfislui^mlhe Hitavada. Despite his absence from 
Nagpur and his not being respmaibk for publication in any manner, if in law 
he was held responsible* aecqpled that reiqKiiisibiUty solely and abadlaldb^. 
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sir- A. K- Ghmh in an oral titatemoni miid that be had never been the 
Editor. Printer or Puhikhrr of He did not pubikb the item m 

qneatkm as he was not on nt|yht shift. 

Coun^l for Mr. Narad mk! that Mr. Narad hmA not diseUwied the eharfe* 
sheet aifainst detenus. What he dki send in this tiews item was wnieeture* 

A notable event of the New Year was the open sesskm tif the Alblmtia 
Newspaper Editors’ Confert^iee whieh was bv this time a ehtkl of three vean** 
growth and had aeix^rdinglv cast ofT its swa^klmg etothea. In fact, one ‘might 
seriously wonder whether it ever gt*t into them, for it was a prodifg^^ fnmi its 
ver\' birth, endowed! with talents knd ehargesi with a pugilrilie 

temperament. Its birth ctmkl la* hkene<i*iintii the birth of mm%t of th^me 
Dtvas of old who wen' ereatrsi to the inroads on their iapm of the 

w ho would not ackrtow leilge the former s rights and eternally tendrd 
to assume; authorit) over them. It was thus that the outraged /Mwji here 
the outragc'd jounialists toqiiotcS|r ^"raneis I-ow s wvunis at the Cmifereiiee. 
rtijie to protest against the ordiimnees of a f>ersi»nal and atia«>hite form of 
Government. Oixlinanees are incideiital to and inevita\de in an era trf war. 
but ordinanet's }>roniulgated under a watehlul and myriad eyed detiwieraey, 
stand in a diflferent category' from tlnwie promulgated bv a totaiitariaii Govern- 
ment like that of India rr*sponsiWe in name U> the ilntimh Parliament but 
restmnsible in reality to no one but itiseif. Aral when the t oiiferenee was 
born in the midst of such tumult and tcitalitariamsin. the bureaueraey al^ 
ways shrewd, chose to bid its own time and when the heat lowered and 
^lassions subsidetl. lirgan to eonvert the Cofiferem*e into one of its many 
one mtxre to add to the numen»us honorary organtiuiiiont under foreign rule, 
to do all dirty work tn the imiiie of authority, fnuch m convietii in jaib are 
made wanlers ami relievr the iiasd wwitlers in lieating the pnaonera. But 
the Confexenee j»roved to have lieeu made not of miU steel liut lughty teno 
pered stuff resisting thr hammer blows of I^»vmeial iioveniineiits every now 
and then. .\ll the same a fe<»]irig was left in the eountrv' tliat in eertaiii ehit)- 
promis<-s with the C entral Pn*ss Adviser in IVlhi.the C'onferenrt* liad yietded 
ground which caiis<d immense displeasure ami dutrevs to Gandhi. Eater the 
inroads iK-eanie more numerous and more eluilletiging. llie G^ififerenre 
acted vigon>ixsly w hen it di'i Umd t4) publish I lie new -year homnirt of lUiH 
although it did not prcdiihil the publication of news of individual bonoum 
with tmrtraits as advertisements. There were ehatlengra im both sulea, 
government cutting off mlverttsemeiits from the “guilty’* prenii but fortima* 
tely a timely reparation by a proxineial g€>vermnenl terminated in liaHle 
roval l>etw'een the Pn-ss and the Inmwueraey. Next mine a trial of utmigth 
between the esmtending fiartic-s when the Ciovernment tempted the Ihread to 
accept seats on an advisory IkkIv. The IVrss sureumtied. But a time MKiti 
came when it could liavr refmireti its tt4*s|uieseen<-e and all the Prtsiu itrpreiienU- 
lives could have resigned, but actually only the body of eorporate representa- 
tives resigned. The reimlution could have l>e<'n more comrnreherisive. 
When all is said ami done, the great s#*rv ice of the hrst Pit»tdertteWnied and 
obtained the handsome recognition that thev' richly deserved* offered aa thev 
were with ungrudging devotion and with a due seiiar of reiponsibility and at 
a time when the new birth had to probf* iu way through the rinumn and 
mea^ering wa>*s of a misthmmui bureaucracy. The ntanik of Mr, Shrini- 
vasati fell on the worthy t houlders of Mr. S- A. Ilrelvi who has been the edittw 
of a leading daily for two decades and under conditions of sen iec iomewhat 
trying at everv^ Wn, unlike ihosie of primrietorship which marked the iierl 
vim of hit ditrin^iiished prediisccator in office* Mr, Breh t was only too wef ^ 
aware of the hmitatioiis of the Press and the hard itmggiet that lay ahaad In a 
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<$0Uittiy whkh wii* mtlai nway even fwmi the umulmctum d m Demoer&ey. 
Indeed hk wofd» rai^ teue when he »atd that '*no organizatKms eould he 
more vitally iitterestea in the establkhment of a true demoeraey in the ooun* 
tay than k thk csotiference.” In other words the Press sustaim a democrac>\ 
a democracy sustains the Press. Mr* Brelvi ccmimanded the conftdcnee of 
the 100 editors and the three hundred delegates that gathered in Madras and 
under his Prfastdentship the* Conference |>assed several resolutions relating to 
Government, on tlie Press as a public institution and on journalism as a |m>- 
fessioii w^ich hade fair to inaugurate a new era in the career of this young 
and promising institution* 

The Ckivernnient of the Oniral Provinces had recourse in I^farch 1944 
to an extraordinary procedure in declaring forfeit the security of the Nagpur 
Timer on the ailegtd ground that the Daily had published specifically **infor- 
matton confidential under Section 11(2) of Ordinance Illof 1944an/>frence for 
the alleged fM?rp<?tration of whichthc^pdilorand the Printer of thePaf>cr were 
arrested. As things stood at the time of forfeiture, the case was pending and 
the guilt of the accused or their innocence awaited decision. The offence 
they were accused of, was of disclosing or publishing without the previous 
authorisation of the C. P. (iovermnent contents of Government’s communica- 
tion to certain detenus of the grounds of their detention. Moreover, pre-cen- 
sorship was imposed on the Nagjmr Timer in respect of any matter relating 
to any security prisoner* Thus while a case wiui pending bt^forc the Judiciary, 
two executive jicnalties, one preventive and the other punitive were impost 
by a mere olhctal hat. I’nder the circumstances any judicial remedy to an 
aggrieved or accused party l>ecomes nullified by a concurrent executiv'e penal- 
ty imposed without trial. 

The bureaucratic l^Kikins were verily slrtir|K‘r than the politicians’ neetl- 
ies and more so when the I^ss support«xi Britain in the IVar (as tliough tlien^ 
liad never been a Civil Disolnxlience Movement), although the Press was all 
ihe'while combating the imprisonment of leaders arising from that very move- 
ment* 

The Bomlwiy Government servtxi an order on Mr. B. G. Hofniman, Fkii- 
tor of the Brnnhay SefitineU prohibiting the publication of the Bombay Sentinel. 
The order says : “Whereas it is necessary for the pur|>osc of securing the de- 
fence of British India and the efHcient persecution of the war to pass the 
following order, the Government of Bomliay in the exercise of its powers under 
Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, is pleased to prohibit the publication 
of ’the Bombay Sefiiiml'" 

In Bengal the Press Advistiiy* Committee was formed so early as on 
November 1940. Yet there were numerous cases when action was taken 
without consulting it. 

According to the statement laid on the table by the Chief Minister, action 
was taken by the Government without previous consultation with the Pro- 
vincial l^ress Advisory Committee in 16 cases. Action was taken in 6 cases 
after consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee, in four of 
these cases with the Committee’s recommendation and in the remaining 2 
cases against their recommendation. There were S cases of pre-censorship 
orders^ 1 case of forfeiture of security, 1 case of prosecution of editor, printer 
and puUkher and 1 ease of forfeiture of issue and temporary suppression of 
publicatkai. 

In seven cases orders for temporary* suppression of newspapers were passed, 
only one of whieii was rdmed to the ^unmittee and acAlon taken agamst their 
recommendation. Pre-censoKflup ordets were passed in four cases* in two of 
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them with the Committee's reixmimemjUitioft imd in one ease ligninml Ihrir 
i^eeommeiMlatton. 

The statement sliowcd that actions taken were in the nature oC ore- 
censorship oitlcrs, pixisceutkmof the editor, printer and puyisher, denmna of 
security", tcmt>orar\’ suppression and forfeiture of issues, fcufeituie of seeurtly 
and prosecuiton ot the kee|>er of the prt'ss. 

Thus it was a continual f>assa||e at amiSv a series of growls and eotmtef' 
fiprowls between Ciovemment and the hUlitors* organisation. Ttie qu^tkm of 
censorship eontiniietl to be in tlie \ear IlHI a subject td a^^rinumioui dis* 
ctission between the eonferenee and the et^ntrai sirereiariat whieh fca^k the 
view that 'it is unfortunately inuHwsihle to clivort'e t’sutsideration of iniiitar^’ 
security from political or otKer factors/' IK^aUnj^ with titr coit^jplaitil that 
the Kditors' Confert*m*e as a csjuisultativc machinery was not being utillsesi 
ill full or on all occasions by Pmvineial toiycrmnents* the eounter allldavti 
was that sfteh a niuehincry had not lieen unihirmly helpful in ail imivinee*, 
hut that Government tsniid not a<'<[*Cj>t^the implieatK»ns tiiat the defects lay 
in only one part of the machinery. It was thus that ta i^ourse «>f time the 
t'onferenee Ix^i’amc verv much like the laical Ihwirtls of okl. - an auxiliary to 
(k>vemment which the teocrument cmihi n'sfM'vt at its pleasure or ignore at 

its choice. * 

lliis dark chapter of press censoring and this ugly I'ontrovrraty over the 
subject, at last came to a vUmv w ith the end t»f the war on the I4th Augiist. 
i;i45, w hich was folIu\%c<l by a mdificatton by the C hief IVess Adviser, ikiveriv 
merit of IihIih, issiimg mstruct kuis not to *‘|tr<'%s advise messages any finger/' 
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In aU warfare whether triartial or {>oliiicah there is a subtle attempt 
to undermine the «tr<?ngth and self'eontklence of the enemy. After all an 
army atirfendem in the battlefteki and hoists its white flag when it has lost 
eourage and <?€>iifkienee dther la^psuse of the depletion of its own strength 
cnr bemuse of a convietion home in upon it of the superior strength of the 
emtmy. The cM>nc|Ue«t of these convietions is called propaganda which 
need not always be §nd gent!raJlv p<*rliafai is not Truth or at any rate, not 
the whole Truth. Tnis strategy and these tactM*s are appropriafe as much 
to a f>olitic4il war such as a war ^lUg on between India and Britain, as a 
militaiy' war such as the World Wars No. I and No. II. The object of this 
new warfare in the battlefield as well as in the formation of popular opiniorj 
is, as a writer Archbaid Maclean puts it **to enlist the opinion of the w^oiid 
in support of its [K>sition and purposes”. **The field of battle, says the rtrwii, 
is men's opinions and the objective, men's opinions.” ”A nation to put it 
|f>rosaically” proceeds the writer, “wages psychological w^arfare to convince 
it» enemies that they cannot win and to persuade the rest of humanity that 
it not yuly c^n win but will win. and should win and furthermore deser\^es 
their help in winning.” 

How far the spirit of propaganda can carry even sa\'ants and scholars 
engaged in the in oeuous pastime of l^xu?ograph y. is setm from the simple defini> 
tion of the Congrtis given in the Penguin Political Dictionary. “The Congress 
is essentially a Hindu Movement having a numl>cr of Muslim menil)ers and 
the Jea«Iership is prev^ailing in Brahman liafals.” To what length can 
ignorance or misrepresentation go passes all untiersta riding. The j)eople of 
India are |KupetuaIly raminded €>f their caste by the English jH*ople wjicther 
it be in the Law Courts, the Hegistration cilice or in the Railway stations 
which maintain different dining halls for different ca.st<*s and communities. 

If you just scan the personnel of the Working Committee of the Congress, 
you wifi find that 4* out of the 15 are Muslims. One is a woman whose father 
was a well-known Brahmo, though Ixirn a Hrahmin, and who married a non- 
Bradimin Docto>r ; one a Kay as t ha of Bihar and another again a Kayastha 
of Bengal, three Khatris till rcHxmtly. one Bania (Agarwala) one Patidar 
(agriculturist), three Brahmins, all of whom ititerdiiie with one anotlier 
and with Harijans, In the Congress |>eople do not pause to scan and scruti- 
niate one another's caste. If, however, some of the Congress Premiers were 
Brahmans, that only argues how when it came to democracy, tlie demos 
would not swear by the principles of exclusion as the buieaucracy did in 
services and elections and admissions to schools and colleges. 

While pro|>agaiMia in favour of India had been going on ail along both 
rin America and England, there were not wanting correspondents who 
travelled ov^ to India and did counter propaganda in Britain and America 
£rom India under the hospitable roofs id high plac^ dignitaiiea in India. 
Whenever the national moveanent in India rai^ its be^ and rose to its 
head ait4 rose to its crest in its unduiatory progress, {uressmen from abroad 
flocked to this country in tens and twenties and their number af^preeiably 
grew in 194g-4S. Amongst these migratory mtmimgm and Baediatmra, 
was one, Mr, Beverley Nkh^m whnjw^ advartised hk mmkm brfore arrival 
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as 0 M d€«%fie€i U> effect an rnifaurtial sttidy of the Indian cnndilioniu 
Haidly had he arrived in India when he bc^n In sinjj the {walsea of the 
Vic«fo>% the hard work tliat eomtitulad liis routine, hk |mkt^l residi^ec 
with iU mh inarhtca which are a necewiary equifmient calculated to insfitre 
awe and restpeet in Ihc Onentak, He, howewr, threw a mtp to cerherus and 
told hts Indian readen thmuirli the columns of the that 

**not one perwin m ever\’ (if tv in tfnlain liam an idm of the extent to which 
the prisoiui in India are fulK^’ ‘'1 am sure’* he added ‘'they do not reaiiie 
this and it i» a ver\* rc|frettahle thinif, P«s>ple m Britain are living ill a focil*i 
Paradise/' Hefcmng to England, he sai^ that m^dution liM already 
occurmi among the common t>eople there though re«(>rctable Kn^nd did 
not like to call it by Hint name. , In relation to India, the t»kl idea of Empire 
was dead and buried. They were ail aware of the Indian ft»r Independence 
but tlicy were f>uaizkxJ at the divergenix? Udween the two great seeticina of 
Indian opinnai. — they liad ituifn^ •mimelea hap|)emiig tliey had tern 
Stalin and ChimhiU hniMi m liatid. AtuI yet they womieretl wdiy it was not 
fKMistblc for Gamlht and Jiimuh to c*>me togcHier. The events that occurred 
towards the end id May, (»atulhi\ d^'sire to meet Jmnah, (Jovemment** 
dcaibset Hgian^t the nlea. and Mr. Jtniiah'ii impolite reply *> answer the 
Hcverlcys ami the Smiths of Britain iia to who fttands m the way of the two 
coming ti»gether. 

In a dcsjKitch tt» the Sunrlay Ckrtmulr, Mr. Beverley Niehidh said 
regarding Indm : ’ • 

“The fact reinams tluit Imlia is a whole Imneh of hiatonml attachm* 
iiLsms You realise this when you go io the Viceroy's llouse 
against its projH'r iMiekgnmnd. which is the background of ancient 
cereriuiiiy and oriental splemloiir, ereatixl by autocmey for the licdaa* 
rlcment of millions iind then eritieijsiii folk to the grouml. New ami 
all It Htamis for suddetilv tits into the picture. It i» tn tlir grand tmdition. 
Anything less imix^Mrig and less foniml would ahsunb An attcniyt 
at the Wlute rl<»use fumpheity wmild be a piiw of ludtcitHis 
afTeetation, Hindus would laugh at it. Muiditiis would dcspuse it and 
the Prince# would ngard it m a furnt of lunacy.** 

To Hus an efft*ctive rcpl> was given by Margaret Po|w, 

“I w«>mier where Mr. Beverley Nieholk got the idea tfiai he would 
tar a smxxm tii Imiia. Foan what hr ha# tieen flaying in the 
iimwii and fnmi the hreture hali at the Taj Mahal, J can only fUimiMW that 
hr was lierc to do a bit of slirrwd profiaganda. Why rite ihould 
such an obviouHy vinlr yimiig man (Hie noionouw foot nolwiihitiamiitif) 
tiavr licen allowed tii slifi <»ut of Englaml just now ami las left free to 
wander about India “on tour” T The little gesture, staged no beautifully 
at the Taj Hotel, of tearing to pieces an order to repcjn for Naliotial 
Service, has roused suspicious rattier than albycd thim, Miiat pec^ple 
went out dl the hall wondering, jimt what b be up to ? And no wonder. 
Whatever it is -«projiaganda or joumaltsm, I can say this r Mr, * 

Sithdh k goiiig to he a dtsaster for his own refutation as a writer ai^ 
for the pco^ he profcsaai to repfcseiit. I advise him to take tiMr inH 
plane available a^ gel out of the emintry before be does any mmm 
dama^! than he has already done. Mind you, Mr. NidboIK this is no 
fanaiicai Indian tpeaktiw but a compatrkd whose sksn k m white 
as your own. Xatmmlly 1 have tievar efijwad a of a Vhawqpdl 

splendour mr have I ifKilHii tmm the Mahal and twgppei 

H. i Vol. 0-47, 
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nmwering dtilleult questkms on recount of my **foot’\ But th«i I^ve 
never bad a foot. I have, however, done some serious mveatimtiaR worii: 
ill India* I have sean some few things more important than the \loercgaJ 

C laee in Ddhi and I have learned somethif^ what Mr. NkhoUs obvimisty 
ft not. I have learned, for instance, not to make a fool of m>*S€lf by 
preaching to Indians alK>ut their own problems as if they were a first 
year seminar of College boys. For these reasons I hc^ Mr. Niehoils will 
take mv words to heart and my advice to quit India — writhout delay. 

hk Taj meeting vwas a rhetorieal disaster, his recent article to the 
Sunday Chrmule was a joumalistic outrage. Since 1 landed on Indian 
soil I have had to counter much adverse criticism of the pig*headed 
unfairness of British joumalkts and Mr. Nicholls is the last straw. Most 
Indians have never heard of his books, much less read them and it is 
diflicult for them to realise that he k, in fact a writer of fiction not a 
journalist. It is, for instance, difticult for them to see that hk recent 
literary blurb ab^>ut Viceregal splendour is the result of a not very 
original imagination — not as it app<*ars — the outcome of intellectual 
dknonesty. Mr, Nicholls knows as well as 1 do that the Viceroy receives 
nearly twice the salary of the lh*ime Minister of England. I wonder 
though whether he knows that the average income of the “betlazzled 
millions** is something less than £5 per head |>er year 1 Mr. Nicholls 
has cal]e<i India n British Mascuin — he k correct, but only so far as the 
British are et)necrned. The Museum pif’ces arc the Viceregal splendour 
he admires so much and the crumbling facade of im|>erial adminktration 
that out here g«>es by the misnomer of constitutional Government. 
Ii'es imperialism k dead in the mind of mixlem India — it will never 
Hourkh here again. But in England imperialism is not dead: It lives still 
in the mind of Ameiy' and his party. And in spite of what Mr. Nicholls 
l>fdieves no inirach's can change India from a British Museum to a 
ITnitcil Nation. The Indians do not ladicvc in miracles. They l>cliev"c 
» as I see it. in (iovemment of the people, by the pt^ople, for the peo|>lc 
of India : they l>eUeve in their leader now^ shut up behind l>ars ; they 
twdieve British rule to be the greatest nnaehmnism in a mexiem India. 
They l)elieve that independenee is the birthright and they wdll have it— 
NOW. Tlicy»do not l>clievc in BriUh pK)paganda, they do not believe 
in British hypocrisy and I regret to say it, they do not l>elieve in 
Mr. Beverley Nicholls. 

“For the sake of the two count ri<*s, Mr. Nicholls. go home and write 
another travel liook. Rememl>er ‘ there is no place like Home* **. 

A Book on India, Verdict on Jndia^ was published by Mr. Beverley 
KichoHs in which he wrote : 

"^Gandhi has no respect for Truth." 

^^Hindukm has no historical bask.** 

‘‘Indian Joumalkts arc drawn from I>uds.*’ 

“There k no genuine art in India." 

“Indian Press k a hotch-potch of rumour* prejudice and ignorance." 

An this showrs bow a dud from England with no genuine artistic sense in him 
«0aii ga|hcr up a kolehpolek of rmmmr^ prejudice and igwmmce and pass it 
off as iruik without any kiMarical bons. 

! lict m refer to another equally interesting aspe^ of forem jouinali^ 
frdtfcinc ^ Ii^4ia and stmigip^ to tell the truth as agamst those who are 
to write what they like. This tune, the two joumafists ate two 
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— MiM Scum tismmxm md <mr irimA JAaifiunet 1^:^* The lallee %j^\k Imtk 
why »he csamiol teO Eagfauid the tnilh. 

**Siiice I arrived in Bombay a hundred |»cople haire tkdutd me why 
I iicm*t tciKl the ' truth abtmt India to stnec I «eem to know 

it/ 1 am quite certain I know it. But knoiwtiiii; anti inakin|( it known tm 
an entirely diflTemit thing in war tiiiu*. Ami if \%m think it fnaken 
an iota of clifferetwe what natkmality you are- you arc wmiig. There 
m no favtmred nation eUii»r regarding truth aiaHtt India. Tt^re ts junt 
a ban on it. IVe worked in hulia for vearii. Tvr t>cen, incen and 
donethtngm mmt foreign jtmrtmlkU • woukin*t get down to m ten 
yearn. Tve ai>rked in^ude ami tniUkic the Ciovcninient but always 
againi^t imperialkm and I liavet/t hesittated to elmr out of {ilaee» 
and iqlw that harnf>ercd my search foe the faet^ U»at rnv eidlo«gtic«i do 
not hesitate to ignore or distort quite shatiieleiwily. Sul then thw 
colleague# of mine have om* grear ailvantage over luc. l*hey get their 
siuflT read bv niillKui# and mlllkui# of jseonie wbn fWlieve anything and 
“ evcrythingtbeysay.Tliey have*bos#ie3i* Whoukcwlm! they ante ami moat 
important of all the txnsor in India quite likes it t<»o. And what about 
me ? 1 kmiw Tve g^)t the Inie anii*Faseut |wrs|»eeiive on India. I can 

prave it But I ean't it an> where, I get it out of Indm, If I tell 
it to the British in India tliey don’t liehevr it but they’ve never lietieved 
•iiythirig new fnnn Hongkmig To Burma. If I tell »t to Indiana 
who are glad to In* out of prison, tliey avert their They know it*» 

true but they don’t want to hear it. Tlie Hntwh may Ik* proud but the 
Imimns who cornprmnise with theni^arr jircjudieiHl/* 

a 

Bntish prtqiagttnda against the IfKlian National t’ongress ami the deadloek 
ereateci in the eourM* of its struggle for Imlia’s Inde|K*ndcm*<' assurnwi iliverae 
shafH*s from tmie to time. The study of the Imiian situation and their 
report# to the IVess m Britain were almost tr»ditu»na[ l^eing as murh the 
coneern of the Preas a# of (iovrmmefii. Sir Valentinr Chirol and I^ikamaii)5fc’a 
IVfamatHm case against him in England are now ehajiters of a never* be lie - 
forgotten jaut in the liay# of tlie ilorne Hide agitiatuui and the years pre- 
ceding it. Mr. Sloeomlie apjieared on the ntcene during tb«» Salt Satvagratui 
dayii of in30. Hr was followeii by a lailKmr C’<»mmiltee Vith Mums \Vilkinson 
on it# pesonnel in tlie jmtwkI id* the rerrudescetiee of C’lvd I>ifoliedien«?e ari»* 
ing from a hreaeh of the (htmyii* Irwin Ag»t*emerit h) Cio% eminent in 
Numeroum have been the mrrr!i|M>mlents that have vititnl India and 

reported of their own accord. #ueh a» Ixaiis Fiaeher. I»>lgar Srk>w. Stoele, 
Sofita Tamara, Margaret Pope and Mu** C%i;mc. the daughter of Madame Furrie 
of Hadium Fame. Kxe«?pt for tat* in the *Vrtrf f ’Arwiielr. Mumday ihspa^k 
and Sunday Ckrimidt^ Inaia ha* not had the privilege id bearing or reading 
wtiat had been written by tlw^eorreiipondrntii. But amongut them, there waa 
one l^im Fiacbear- -an A«M*rkan autm^r and joumalisi who did marvelkaia 
work in Amcrka after tm return frmn India through ibe Prea* and from the 
idatform. Hh taleat ierrice juat before the Imii from the bhie fell oil 
him, wa* the kelure ddtveitd on the Indian situation in San i*>aneheo 
whi^ wa« publtilied im tJdkmaa in May 101^ In nome of the Indian Hailkw. 
Tbh was tm kat ftraw that hmke the bunemiiearey^i badk for an order waa 
paaacd on the Ath June prohftnttiig the pubikatkm of any book« tracrl or 
pamphlet ctmimmktu Lmdi ¥heher*§ wntingii or ftpecefaea m Brithh India*^ 

mBNi aaOMHWBi pMT ma aBMWMNi ipiwi laai wumm- as waa* wwa paw ppwwra •pwi 
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k annotmoed that in exercise of the powers conferred by Rule 41 of 
the IMence of India Rules the C^tral Ckivermnent is pleas^ to direct 
* that aU matter relatiiig to India, written or spoken or piurporting to have 
been writich or spoken, by Mr. Louts Fischer, the Amencan journalist and 
author, shall, before being published in British India whether in the original 
or in a translatton in any book, pamphlet, newspaper or other document, 
be submitted by the Printer, Publisher, or Exlitor of the doemnent, to the 
Quel Press Advisa*, New Delhi for scrutiny. 

(b) ^That no such matter as aforesaid shall be published by any printer, 
publisher, or editor in British India except with the written permission of 
the Chief Adviser, New Delhi.' 

Tlicre is an irony of fate in such an order overtaking Louis Fischer's 
writings and speeches, for at a gathering held in 1042 at the Silver Fish Club, 
Fischer had openly expressed his satisfaction and even surprise at the measure 
of freedom of the Press this countr\"enjo>'ed. “Xowlierc else,” said he, “could 
so much criticism be^Uow’ed of Government and Governmental measures.” 

There is a subtle point of equity — apart from I^aw* involved in this pro- 
hibitory order. When the Indian iVess is forbidden to reproduce Louis Fis<’hcr’s 
artielfjs, Government efleeti a breach of the gentlemen’s agreement arrived 
at with the All-India Newspa[)er lulitors* Conference whose members had 
honourably acted up to the terms thereof. In effect then, the prohibitory 
order was an insidious inposition of pre-censorship. The relations l>etwcen 
Government and the Lklitors was regulated by the single factor of not 
impeding war effort. On its part, the Press should not so aught to impede 
war effort while on their jmrt Government should not impose pre-censorship. 
Government’s efforts to spreml their tentacles in regard to factual news 
about the disturbances after August 8th were nipp<Ki in the bud by the 
vigilant guardian of the Indian Press. The relevant portion of the Resolution 
runs as follows : 

**The Conference is opposc^d to pre-ccniKjrship, Newspapers should 
* be free to publish w^ithout previous scrutiny objective accounts of 
any incidents in connection with the mass movement or disturbances. 
The Conference, however, considers it necessary' that Editors should 
exercise restraint in the publication of such accounts and should avoid 
the publicatioh of anything which incites the public to subversive 
activity, conveys suggestioiis or instructions for illegal acts is an 
. exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding excessive use or 
misuse of their powers by the fwlice, troops and other government 
servants or the treatment and conduct of detenus and prisoners and 
retards the restoration of the public sense of security. Deliberate 
departing on the part of any newspaper from the general policy laid 
down may be dealt writh by Provincial Government in consultation 
with Priivincial Press Advisory' Committees.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Dcput\' Leader of the Indian Delegation to the Interna- 
*tional Business Conference m the U.S., in an interview, referred to the 
^'tendentious propaganda” that was being carried on in America against the 
Indian national movixnent, particularly against the Congress, fie said : 
^'American public opinion is symipatbetic to Indian aspiratioiis but is iH^ 
informed about the Indian situation. The mass ot pe^le in America, al- 
tbmigfa interested about India, are unfortunately very badly informed, 
Informatkm about India is rei^ lacking. Even people who are really 
wfpriumr for India and the Indian cause, con$istiii|t of persons like Peari 
Buck,* Mr. ViTdbh (Pearl Buck's husband), Louis Fisdicx, Mr. lin Yutang, 
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Mr. Ncmmii Tlioiimft (wbii vlmsd m a Soemlist catididale tm the 

ship)^ alJiled that they wett ha^Hho^ very mmgm mtmmrntkm abmt India. 

"*Unfartiiiiiite!y, howrrer* the India Aft^y Genml fttnelincii a« an ap* 
pefMtafe of the BrtVhh Ktwlias»y* wbadi oajrriea on a coniinuotti and tenden- 
timtis pnopafanda againi^t the It^ian national tiH>%*omeiit, particnlariy anaitttl 
the Cati|pt!«». Laicha of rti|)eea fTom the Indian Treasur>* are tpent for thia 
purpotte^ apart from millkitia ot paunda apent hy the itritiah propaganda 
ina^ne^ whiefa neema to eonfuae and mtalead Atnerician public opinion alamt 
the conditions and aspirations of India* As is wclhknown, peofue have been 
sent from India as aell as from Kngland for ihia pur|M»ie« and it wa# imported 
recently tliat Mr. Beverley NtchoUstsalso % if i ting the U,S* or is already there 
aral k touring the cimntr>*. 

“Scores of lectuieTsareeniployixland parn)»hlets and tiieratuie distributed 
all over the count r)* tt» show tliat Imlian disunity stai^ in tlie way of lier 
freedom aiW that the Congrrss and Mr. (iandhi have Ijceii pro-Axtu. 

“It is of interest to nienlHjin in thmH'^MUHH^tion tluit deliale»o%‘er Uieradai 
had taken place between, for example. I»uts Fi?*chrr and Sir tYcdcrick Fuckle, 
who m in the British Kmlwissy. and also lietwecn Mr. Xoniian Thomas and 
Senator Oilor. on the tuie hand, and Sir Frrticriek Ihiekle. on the other. 
alMHit IikIui. If censorship is exert'oed in ltldu»^mly for reasons of military 
security. tvpcMTipts of thesf* dcliatrs should Iw ailowcd to lie puhliahed in 
India in full to let tlie Imtian [>uhhc ktam w hat (y|>r of pr«>[Migaiida is done in 
the l \Sv 

“The Indm Agency (ienrml is more mtercsttsl m watebirig the mov|«nnita 
and activitic* of Indian visitors nml students than helping them in esiabliah- 
ing ct>ntacts l>ctwf*eii Indians and Americans, As against tlus. the machi' 
nery for publicity aiKl cducatioy in l>chklf of Indian iiatamal IkhIics is |Kior 
in ct|Uipment and rcimurces. altmaigh rich in ficrsonnel. Men like l>r. Syed 
Hussein. Mr. J. J. Singh. Mr. Aiuip Singh. Mr. Knshnalal Shrklharant and 
others are endeavouring their utnnwt to place the Imlian viewpoint aild 
di.vscmiifmte infcirtnation alamt thf’ national ll♦oveflln 1 t, There is an Indian 
Chamber of Conirm*n*e in New \'ork hut it is not also ade<|uately c<|Uipf>ed. 

“It IS esscitttal that anrangeiuents are made to sirengthen such laidk?# 
as are fum'tionirig in the l\ S. ami provale them with adef|uatc mfomialwm. 
Mr. J. J. Singli. in Cfillalionition wth scvenil Americans, is carrying on ilu* 
India League of America and is trs ing hi get the ban «»n f tnitan immigration 
removixl for which a Bill is likely t4> come up before t^mgresa slwirily. I>r. Anup 
Singh and his otlier eolJeagties art' working the National t’ommittce for tbc 
freedom ikT India in Washington aiwl luiving a monllily imijw ealW the 
I Vice of India. The Imlia I^eagiie also nublislies regubirly a Imiktin/* 

‘J might aiid.'" Mr, Mehta obscrverl, tluit until our delegation went, 
practically all the delcgala^is that liiid g«uie from India liave tiecn eitlicr 
cglicial or rKuiiinatcd by tlie Con emment of India. u» that they were not in a 
position, even if they wanted Ui do so, to piacT India's viewpoint frankly 
and fearlessly even on economic matters, 

“The hrst lime the Imlian view|K»mt was put forward was at Breltofi 
Woe sis Conference* where iK>i only non -officials like Sir Shanmukhartt Chetiy* 
and Mr. A. I). Shroff fiut atao Sir Jeremy Batsman. Finance Member, (iovem- 
merit of India, cxprciaed the Itidtan sicwp<*uit on the qitiealirm of the slerltiif 
balancei, India's rrprcaentatiofi and India's ccfmomit* cfmdtikm aa a lenuti 
of the war. 

“Mrs. Vi|aya *wskidtnii Pandit's vtaii and the prcieiiee of the Indian 
delegalai ml the Paeific Relaliona Confem^ Mr. liebta »aid« likdiy 
to help the Indian tmuie arid ttie handiofour frt^^ ihtsm. Thmm 
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i«r however, a kind of taett understanding about the pubiieatkm of Indian 
news in Amertea^ although I must add in fairness that the aetmtief of the 
Indian busmeis delegatkm received good publiciiy even m the Ameriain 
pram. 

•‘During my stay nearly six to seven weeks there waa hardly any news 
about India in the American newspapers except for certain iendentioiis re- 
ports put out from Washington. iW instance, while every attempt m being 
made to throw cold water and discredit the Sargent Scheme of educatkin by 
high authorities in this country, rej>orts were publislwd as though the 
vemmenf liad alrtrady put the scheme into operation or that they were going 
to implement it shortly- The object is to show the American public that the 
Government are proceeding fast with schemes of post-war reconstruction 
and everything possible is being done for the beneht of the Indian public 
by the present Government, 

“Mrs. Pandit’s a<?tiviti«i’\ Mr, Mehta remarked, ‘‘arc not aUb receiving 
enough publicity, presumably becauj^ of certain influences are at work,” 

The “peculiar’^'typc of offleial propaganda carried on in America on 
Indian problcfiis stood out ambng the impressions brought by Mr, D. B. 
Mulherkar, the Indian employers’ delegate to the Philadelphia Labour 
Ce^nfcrence, who gave to press oorrespondents here an account of his expe- 
rience in America as an Indian visitor and as spokesman of Indian employers. 

“One is Rur|>rise<l,“ he said “at the anxiety felt and inquiries made by 
Americans from the cab driver to tlic industrial magnate, regarding the pro- 
gress of the struggle which India has been carrying on for a place of honour 
and respect in the comity of nations. The e\ er-growing desire of the Ameri- 
cans for information regarding India’s aspirations Is l>eing unfortunately 
met by p<*rsLstent propaganda carriM on either by the British Government 
or by the Government of India throughout the length and breadth of the 
States, which, to my great regrt‘t, did not rcfl(?ct much eretlit on the diplo- 
macy and intelligence of either of these governments. 

•*I had. on more than one o<'ca.sk>n, oj>f>ort uni ties of diseussing Indian 
mutters with iKH>ple very highly pla<':ed in the flnancial circles of New York, 
aiul I was ratner amusixl at the manner in which such projmganda is looked 
UfXJu by intelligent and highly placed Americans in that country\ It must, 
however, 1 h' said that the way in which Indian ‘Quislings" — as the Americans 
mil these Indian |>ropagamIlsts — are l>eing fMiraded fn>m one end of the 
States to the other and prescmteil to American audienc<*s as ‘distinguished 
journalists or Indians in public life,’ is having its effect in misinfonnmg the 
middle classes in the States alx>ut the political conditions in this country, 
I think the Indian public and the Central Legislature have a right to know the 
nature of the propagahda which is l>eing oArried on in America at the cost of 
the Indian Treasurv* and the manner in which conditions in India are being 
misrepresented to the American public,"’ 

According to his information, Mr. Mulherkar added, some 500 lecturers, 
mostly non-I^ian, have been hired to go about and present at lunch and 
cocktail parties a picture of India, of which he had evidence in the kind of 
♦questions put to him by audiences whom he met during his stay. A signifi- 
cant point, he said, was that these lecturers were presented to audiences 
through the good offices of British Consulate officials. 

As an exampk of the kind of information given out by these tecturers* 
Mr, MuMlerkar said, it bad been made to appear that if the British withdrew 
from India, Christianity would be wiped out of the country. Such a fwresenta- 
tion of the future was suffic^nt to ^tract the hostile interest of a liprge body 
of women in that country, Huit a British withdrawal from India wold w 



lbIlow«d by eivtl tw wm another comttioii fclea foatorrd by tlioie koluraa, 
aithoufh a rrfemiro to the eiril wmst Ihmiieh whteh Americanji theioielvfa 
had pa«aed was |(eiierally a suffiewot eounle^ to this pmxt of the |iiO|>agaiala^ 
such an atmosphere/' Mr. Mulherkar wimt tm, “one felt reheved by 
the iiH]tttries made by imfiorlaitt and inOitefitial seetiiHit of the Atiieriean 
(cmldie — both hnanetal and ti^mtjtai Indian tmiusiriatatts" inteti* 

tkm in the inaiter of greater itidusirialtsattori of the eouiitr\\ In the pewt- 
war perkxi, Amertean industrialistii seem to be anxkms to help Imlia with the 
supply of teeluiikat skill aiul capital gotals/' 

When informed nliout India's helplessness in respect of dolla.^resoureea 
which legitiiiiaielv behHiged to her hut wlpeh ha*! been, in the past, rrtpii* 
aittaned by fib Xiajesty's (ioverninenf in tlie interest of tlwr ItntJiiih Empire, 
American ttnaneiers, while'* fully syinfiaihbmg witli Indta's fwisitioii, ex* 
riressed the view that in the |K»st*war fiericiih llntain, pi her own interest of 
keeping hA* jKBition inintemationalftnanee, would lia veto offer a sijuaie and 
C(|uitable deal to India in resjxH't of Sterling llaJanet'ii which had aecrtied to 
India emt of her privations and sufferings. 

It b, a happy sign that Arnertean <»pihion m gHining strrngth towanis 
securing a fair deal to India in respt-et of dollar lialttnee%. Wliat ft^rm or 
shape it will take, it b diflicult to csknjecture at this moment, but it scetns 
that the Amenean ionrmnirnt would imu^t ujMin llntain making availabte 
to India dollars which acenicd to this ctmiilr)*, as a o 'oiH of the net favtHir* 
able trade Imlanee since lliftll ami as a result of jwiynients by the Ameneaii 
Government t<i the iiovrmtnent of India in resjieet «d supplw's ami^rviers 
made available to the Amenean forei»s stationed in Iiulm. 

lib talks with industrialists revealed a readiness to help Itulia with plant 
for the mariiifacture automobiles, *aero|>lafirs. ships, heavy ehemicals, 
fertiliseis ami power nladiol. They espn^ssetl ismhdenee in overe^miing 
any opposition from hig Atneriean oil iiiteri'sts to the ene«iurttgetiient of power 
alcohol prtduetion in India, lie noticed n ginieral aiitagonism to anA a 
move to dbfsmrage big eiirtels and conibtnes smdi as those of oil. 

As reganiH linaneud arrangements, he henni that AimTu an thianee Aas 
prr'fmred to cmne in t«* give rt*^sistan<'f' on the basis nf 75 j>er rent. Imiilin to 
^5 |>er cent. Amenean shrm*, rf that woukl disjK'l needless Inclian «ji|iiThrn* 
ston of « piwsible attemjit to estfibhsh hnaiK'ial Hn|H^ruilfsitn 5lr. Mulherkar 
pointid out that even now . after meelmg the full war*retpurements, theti* 
was a large surplus pnduetion ea ferity in Amen<*a rcmly to l>e tiirnetl over 
to satisfy civilian find ex[M>rt j>ur|atses, « 

Mr. Fenner Bruek way, the Secretary of tin Inde|H*ndenl I^danir Tarty 
rerwleml a signal piecf* of service to liwlm w hen he ob|ertisl to a |a*mp|ileb Owe 
Indian Empire lK;ing cimibletl amongst lltfltsh odiorrs m the Indian 
Aniiy, Mr. Fenner Broekway statrsl: **f UfKletstaml tlw* pnniphlet 0«#e 
Indian Empire which was distnbuteil to British offbrrs pn>eerdirig to jaiaia 
in the Imlian Army aiKl which I eritiinsed piibhelv a snort wliile agOf lum 
now l^een withdrawn by the War Office/’ 

T. A. Rjimaii^s Report on India. 

Numerous put>Ucatbns on India were forthcoming during the mticiil 
perted oi India « hbtory* AifKmizwt these was ime entitlcfl Hepfffi 

<m India b)' A, Raman wlat wr«a bailing America for llte llrilid* 

Empire and wc gtw below an intcttflituig review of the Repoit fwii ibe 
etdumna of the New RepmUk, (Jmmmty 10, 1044 -page 60). 
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"^ubjecikm for a Umg itme to a for€%ii yoke/' said Sir John Seely 
about India in 1S70 *^is one of the most potent causes of natk>iial deterio* 
ratioii/' This is indubitably true example* The Indian, T. A. 
Raman's studiously and insidiously perv'ert^ defence of the foreign 
yoke over his own people in Bepari cm India, (Imai^e a boc^ by a 
Frenchman in German pay, suotly derogating all French patriots and 
praising the beneficence of German rule in France — translated into Indian 
terms, that is Raman s line). But Sir John s maxim has an important 
coroUar>% which he overlooked. No countr>' that subjects a foreign 
DN^le to its yoke for a long time can itself escape natioiuil deteiioration. 
The resettable publication J[>y the otheru tse distinguished and honoura- 
ble Oxford University Press of such thpc, cunningly cooked up as a re- 
port on India. It emits the high odour of double deterioration/' 

The American Delegation : 

The high-light of the Ix^gislative proceedings in November 1943 was 
the censure motion passed by the Assembly on Government in regard to the 
delegation of orators they pn)f3osed to send to U.S.A. to preach to the Ameri- 
cans about Imlia's particip:ition in war effort. 

Was that a matter on which four 'ioyar' Indianshad to be deputed to go 
abroad to prove a well admitte<l“fact"? But behind the facts and figures lay 
the fear that after all and despite the men and money that were forthcoming, 
there were in India deep rumblings of discontent amongst the people over the 

e ditical situation. The Legislators apprehendt'd that the real object of the 
ission projK>»ed was to allay these fears. But tlie Government spokesman, 
and earlier the leader of tlie would^lK; deputation repudiated any jmlitieal 
object for the Mission. India, howevt^r, knew how two Missions had been 
touring America. One was composed of Mcssi.s. H. S. L. Pollok, S. K. 
Ri|taliire and T. A. Raman and the other of Sir S. Ranganathan, High Com- 
missioner* for India in Ix)ndon, Ixith streaking against the Congress and its 
political demands and it was stated that the cxj>enscs of the two Indians 
were borne by the Government of India. 

The Legislators in favour of the censure motion would not readily swallow 
the ea»v statement that this wholly Indian and New Mission cxjm|K>sed of 
four, which had eoiue under the fire of the Legislature had no political objec- 
tive, In the end, with the aid of the ten Congress recalcitrants who attended 
and participate«l in the delmte — ci>ntrary to the resolution of the Congress, 
tHc censure motion was passed by a majority of 3. To Mr. G. V. Deshmukh, 
the Congress representative, goes the credit of initiating the debate. The 
satisfaction derived in some quarters over the attendance of Congress mcm- 
liers and the consequent censure motion passed against the Cnivemment 
on the subject of this American Delegation was nullified by the fact of the 
Delegation leaving for England that very day, and more so by the very 
first interview given by the Leader of the Delegation which broke up into two 
groups of two each, both touring England and America altemativdy. 

• The ver>' first performance of the DeIe|^tion in its tour in Britain was 
as pitiable as it was poor. The open admission of the vote of censure on the 
Delegation was followed by tlie admission that the legislature was not re- 
presentative. If this was the treatment meted out by an unrepresentative 
Legudatu^ what might not a representative Legislature do? And on the 
top of this, came the damaging admission that the two major parties were 
against the war effbrt in Inom, If so, whom did the Dekgatkm repres^t ? 
father, SbS.Sharma, the IcadcTt was lefanted as having stated that the most 
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mtrenie Coiigmftsnuiii w«s anti-JapaiKse and did no amh tm Ja|mn<^ 
Victoi^'^ mnd \h»i if Gandhi and the Conmneiss leaders were released, a re* 
conciliatioii and seltlenient would be {xmibte. But jslw>rtly a eontradiciau^ 
wm j^blished from Londem whieh speaks for itself. 

The pmpaipinda deputation presently showed its c loven foot Cotitrary 
to their protestations that they m^ouki not tread on jH>htks. one after another 
besmirehed himself with mire of polities. And what a iiure it wai— a veritaWe 
€|ua|pnire. The Ki|fh views on IndiaV destiny that their leader Sir S. H. 
Sharma bad fancied and played with, he had to take Imek abjec^tlv iwrltajwi 
at the instance of the Ir^ia Otlice. Mr, Giaauddin jjave utteratfce t*» ex* 
pkiisive view# that knew no diploniaey aiMl blurted out tliat both the leadinir 
|>o!itieal oripinisations the Con|?Tr«s and ihte Ix^a^pie we^ ajpiinst jairtiei}mtton 
in war effort. On tlie ijuesbon of the Impressed Classes or Ilarijans, as tlie 
Con^pess chose to denoniiniite tliem. he laid the blanu* at the door of the 
British. The Hahjan Lender hunseif Imd some un}ialatable statemcfita to 
make whkdi Uie distinim^islttd omahiehts of the I. C* S. and tlie 1. K. S. 
gathered at the LotMloti meeting coukl not easily gulp. ‘In the last analviUM, 
be said, the ei>ntinued resfKmsibility for fhe disabilities of the Harijaim 
during a period of 160 years of British rule, tlie British tlamiselves sboukl 
bear on their s|mcious shoulders, if not on their devoted heads. The deputa* 
tion organized by the British began to sing the jrraisrs of the iotumunal 
Award. It was not only a l>clated recital but «n anarelmmisin for the 
Communal Award was eliangid lieyond rect>gnition so far as tlie l)epreaied 
Classes were eoncerneil. Do these eliisses deny that uiwler the tlarijan 
sM*Ulenient scheme approved liy the Nation ami by Mr. Hainsay MaelJkmaki 
as the result of Gandhi’s fast unto death in lua‘i, they gained more iseats, 
than the British Ihrmier's sclK-n^e allot tdd to them aomething like I ill against 
71. The Ixical Hoanis. it was wellknown and the F^iueationat authorities 
under the Congress Governments refusiwl grunts to ieliools where uiitoueh* 
ability was obis^rved. As fur their religion, it has nothing to <lo with any*of 
these. They could assume the Sikh l^atlh or the (*hristmn i>r tlie Muslim 
faith if that would ensure economic uplift. A w hole village in ILF. lic<?aiUe 
Sikh. But Dr, Amlicdkar’s pro|K»sai to hold up tlie I>epresflied Clauses 
to auction so that they wimkl tteccj»t the faith of the high^i bkldcr -who 
would give them the l>c*st iM>ew>-eetm<anic facilities, is one which trvery self- 
respecting man hmi to judge for hirnwlf. So far as the Cilhgmts is esmt^med. 
the Harijari continues to In* an integral factor in the vast Hindu fold, entitlesl 
to se|mratc. guamiiU^eii repr<"M*niation m eU*etrsl IkmIics ami an accelenit^l 
scheme for Mxial and etlucational uplift. 

An interesting if somewhat Imlicmus complicalion overtxxik the Amert^ 
can section of the Indian non-<4hrial Delegation. The usually lofig delay 
in this section crossirgif the Atlantic was said to lie due to delay in the m^ipt 
of the resiuisitc t^as from the C.S.A. authonlies ff*r intendini^ lerturem 
should liave been invited by at k a«t two responsible public IkoIic* in Amerioi 
for the purpoae. These lecturcn were licing fwiUl lis. 60.000 each, by tlw 
Government of India. Their proposed tnp was eensuied by the Central 
Legislature, Yet they had left India the very day tlie censure moikm wa*J* 
passed. It was stated both by the Dclefpition a^ by the Ciovemment of 
India that theirs was a non-offieial delegation despite their bring paid by tbe 
Government, It was this prevaricatioii that caused the delay in rmpect of 
the msa$. And this e^uivoeatiem promtsed a good **assauli and lxitt«t> '* 
from the exacting ai^ieoees in Amema. 

Events diqpa^ed tlie assertion of Sir Sultan Ahmed that the Detegalkm 
had imtriictkms to keep thcioielve* off all politics and to dwell only tipon 
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ludim’s war effort* But neither the speakem nor the atulienee would afiee 
to sitefa an attitudUr of rigid aloofneiia from a subject of ever exciting interest* 
Mr* Gtaxuddin's assertions at a London meeting, though in answer to a ques* 
tion, that the two big political parties in India were against war effort was 
naturally and rightly interpreted in India as referring to the Congress and the 
League. And when the matter became the subject of a somewhat acrimo- 
nious interrogation in tlie Central Assembly (February 1944), the Leagw 
Leader took umbrage at such a statement which however was wrongly attri- 
buted to Mr. Bhole. He went the length of suggesting that such a statement 
which n&ligried the I^eague should contradicted. Sir Sultan Ahmed was 
apoloMtic for the Delegation , and e\"asive for himself. The Delegation 
frankly turned out to be a political delegation. 

While in England, Mr. Arnery mounted guard over Britain's preserves 
in India and declared that the Indian problem wliieh was but a generation 
old would be modified l)eyond recognition within the next generation. He 
took goexi care to sec tliat the diehard view's of the Imperialists gained ade- 
quate and authoriurtive currency in America through only accredited writers 
and speakers. We liave seen hbw' Sir Samuel Ranganadhan and Mr. H, S. L. 
Pollock had touretl America. The former was on his return ele\'ated to the 
position of the High Corntnissioner of India frotn the place* of one of the many 
lulvisers of the Secretary of State. These two were followecl by Mr. Hmlson 
formerly Editor of the Hound Table and for some time Reforms Officer w'ith 
the Government of India of w'hich oflice he w^as relieved a few' months prior 
to his ^American propaganda. Mr. Hcxlson w rote an article to the Foreign 
Affaire of New York in w'hich he coniparetl and contrasted the introsf>ective 
and nationalistic tendency of India w’ith that of Britain ‘‘habituated to an 
internatioKiul outl<H)k and respfmsioility for a world-wide group under one 
crown/' *‘Britair/\ he says, “knowing that Indepcuidence is an illusion, looks 
for international stability while India, knowing that stability can lx* a clf>ak 
for stagnation liK>ks for National Independence."’ Having referred “to the 
responsibility of Indian lenders — such as Mr. Gandhi's alleged totalitarian 
and nihilistic leanings, and Mr. Jiimah’s intransigence/' Mr. Hexison thinks 
that Britain's duty to India can be discharged by iin}>lementing the policy 
outlinetlby Lord Linlithg<)w in .\ugust 1940 and steadily increasing the num- 
ber of Indians in the Viceroy's Executive Council. “It is a policy which has 
still a long way to fto." On such a ixdicy and not on some spectacular stroke 
of policy, wTtt(*s Mr. Hodson, dcp<'nds the future progre^ss of India towards 
complete self-go vernmen t . 

Again another Journalist, Mr. W. H. Chamberlain, correspondent in 
Russia, Far East and France of the Yale Reinew and the Christian Science 
Moniiot ct>ntribut<?s an article to the fonner in which he recites the usual 
arguments urged agiunsi Stdf-Government for India, of want of agreement 
amongst the Indians, of anarchy that follows the evacuation of India by 
Britain and of the peace and order brought by Britain into India, and states 
that on the 4xmclusion of the war, Britain might be willing to speed up the 
pace of extending Self-Govenunent in India and forego some monopolistic 
•and preferential features of Imperialism if America would underwrite a 
guarantee against aggression and maki^ some concessions in the lieki of Trade 
and Tariffs, 

In June 1944, Sir Samuel Ranganadhan who was India CkrvcmmenCs 
representative at the 1, L, O, Conference in Philadelphia stated that in lJiJ.A. 
on the Indian political deadlock, there was no expmmion of public opinion 
but '^Americans want to see a settiaEii^t in India as it it an Alhed hate of 
operatioim/* We should ^^nk there were two rms-statoments iw perhaps 
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m this. Sir Samuel there no expression i)t puhlk 
ophtioii. If so how did he gsthex thst die Ameriains wsnted to see s settle- 
mrat in Indis. He eotikl not have been echoinij the views of otie or two or 
even half a doxen Americnns, thoiu^ when those one or I wti were VVemlrU 
WSllde and Henry Wallsoe and WtiWn Philip and Siunnrr UVUes. let alone 
the Gunthers^ Kate L* Mitchells and Louis Fischers, their views would mean 
mueh. But if Sir Samuel coukl say that tlie Americans wanted to see a settle- 
ment in India he obiwusly meant the hulk of Amerimn opinion ami what 
else could *‘pttWie opinion'’ be the expresskni of which Sir Samuel denies, 
A|^in the reason assigned for the American with is that India wait% liase of 
eolations. That was to rate the Ameriraa |iidgment and American ethii^ 
low. It was not because India was a Imse of ttperatkjns against Japan tliat 
the Americans wanted a st-ttlement in India biit beeause India s eaiw for 
Independence was unassailable, just ami utipMit as the* Americans very well 
knew and^ repeatedly expressetl. ^Sir Samuers oftieial faMition naturally 
cautioned him in the expn^sttui of his blwiervat km* ami inferences, 

Tlir following is a coiMlensalioii of a *<»rieii of iiitcrt^ting articles which 
appeared in the ix^himns of the Lmder (Adahalaid) siifnc^l *Jtisar’ ami *I 
accuse'* exp^ming tlie propaganda tactic* of Cioiernment earlv In January 
1945 . 

Intensive projmganda was Iwing rarrifxl on in Atnenen by the Britliih 
and India (iovernments* Agents against the Imlmn Natnmal m<»\rment. 
particularly the ('ongress. To cluektnate the activities of the India l#eagne 
in the l\S.A,. Mr. Hennes%y was sent out as the publicity ngent, bat a* he 
overdid hi* join the experimnit faileti to achieve the demretl rrsults, f.atef 
Sir Fre<leriek Puckle, Information Se«'p*tary io ttie iiovernnient of Imlia, 
and Mr. Joycf% Publicity othcenof the India (Mru'c were sent to the rnitcil 
States on a joint mission. They stiggcsttsl that information «ervires should 
he ops^mted l>v the British Ministry of infiUimittTn and the C»mTrninent of 
India to jiresent the AmencMiiit the Krighsh \ lew of the Indian Poltlfeal 
scene. 

India was similarly fuisrepresentfHl in Husstii, ihina and the Middle 
East and thus made this wuntry a springdaainl for British *’( Vimmonwealth'* 
Publicity. The only book on India publkh<‘<l in 1945 by Mr. S. MeJman 
(Russian) referred to the favourite view alamt British l^ile in liulia. It was 
its if that Russia decided to gate at India thitnigh British eye* and t ice t trmt. 
Thus the *T’nited Ihihli cations” have started fwmding to liuMoa a Aftaan 
news letter in Russian. I>wntj^a an illustrated magay.ine in English ami 
Russian and an Indian Ckrmick in Rusnian knowing full well the Kuoniin 
tang's friendship for the CongrcM and the GoMeU on nublimtkm 

about India without ntenikming the name* of the top leaders of Indian pe^>' 
pie. To speak id Imlia to ( hina without meiitioiimg the name of fjamllil 
was like the Hamlet without the Pnnee of Denmark. He must be menikmed. 
So the pages of the India magaxinc sold in <1itna and the Mizan new* 
letter l>ore testimony to that naive |»ub!irtty te<difik|ue. 

As to the vehicles of publicity the (h^hhtU folkiwei! the order o( 
bribing journals in order to make them publish certain mattrrial and to pursue 
a specific policy . 

Chinamtade a very* eems^enient and important vehicle ^>f publkity. Thus 
spot tactics” were pursued. 

High C^nmisM^nersditps tw Agencies in various Ihmiiniom and cohmies 
employed Indwiiis m "*Ym men”. A High Conimissamer has been appointed 
in Ausimiia and an Agent to the exiled Burma (kivemment in Simla. 
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The ^'United Publicaiiom’" produced an attractive magazine M-Arab 
vrritteii in Arabic for countries bordenng on the Persiazi GuJf. The world 
famous name of Taj Mahal was given to a magazine meant for Afghanistan 
and Iran, Jakan-uAzad was published in both Persian and Arabic, Ahang 
was another Arabic Magazine. Nakun Parun was turought out in Pushto 
for the tribes on India's border. Jahtm-i-Emruz was published in Persian 
and was stopped later. Bungle was issued in French, Persian and Arabic 
representing an all over publicity offensive in the M^dle £last. Duniya 
waa browht out in jievcral languages. A Children's nnagazine under the cap- 
tion of Nau Nikai and another for younger generation in the name of 
Ajkal was puVdished in Urdu to influence the tribesmen and the Muslims 
in India. 

All this propaganda meant heavy expense; The Government of India 
spent about 2} million rupees and the British Government about 10 to 12 
million dollars every year for anti- Indian propaganda in America. About 
10,000 tKtrsons were ci^^ed exclusively in this mission of advocating the 
cause of British Imperialism in America. 

Thus the Information OfliCers of the Government of India have really 
l>ccome “Mi.s-information Oflicers." 

Besides the alx)ve mentioned British Officers, 30 Indians have also been 
brought to U.S.A. as pmpagandists. To add to them “Bcaverbrook’s Bright 
Boys^' intensified the anti propaganda. There were also pro-British Ameri- 
can Missionaries who had lx?en in India and w'ere won over by the British 
Ck>vernmcnt. Among those w^ere Mr. and Mrs. Peter Muir w'ho enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Viceroy, the Governors and the ruling Princes for 15 months 
nncl later published a jx>lsonous book entitled This is India. Another man 
of that kind was Mr. Post Wheller who published a l>ook named India^ 
Against ike Storm. Mr. Archer, a prf>fessor of the Yale University was 
requested by Ix>rd lialifax to go to India. But the American Government 
felt that his trip to India would harm the reputation of the American people 
in India. That was a *\slap in the face of I^)rd Halifax." 

* Several leading American Journalists like Walter Lippman, Dorothy 
Thompson, Major Fielding Elliott, Phillip Simms, Waverly Root and Barnet 
Never were championing the cause of British Imperialism in the American 
Press, 

Despite this mhlicious propaganda, the vast majority of the American 
iiew8paj>ers were openly for India's Freedom. "Britain cannot fool us" 
was tile etuninon j>arrot cry on every American lip on matters relating to the 
Anti -propaganda run by the Government of India. 

Muen against the British untruths about India, Washington citizens 
have on several occasions protested against denials of human rights and liber- 
ties and with particular interest it may be noted tliat at the "India Indepen- 
dence Day'’ firm opinions were made : 

Firstly, war against Japan could be won much quicker if Indians were 
given a specific date for independence. 

Secondly, in every counti^' which sought independence unity has been 
Achieved after freedom. For example, the Muslim problem seems to 
eiXht only in Palestine and India, and not in China and the Philippines. 

Thirdly, the Cripi>s Offer vras framed in such a manner as to insure rejec- 
tion and if the offer nad been accepted it would have balkantzed India and 
paralysed it economically and politiaUy. 

Fourthly, if Ewlaiid were really sincere in talking of the eventual 
seff-gavernmant for fiidia. It should not impose from out^e the Civil Ser- 
vise and military systems for India’s defence. 
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For some time piwt Mr. Amer>’ had been harptn|f upon the necessssity 
for the young University folks erf Itidta to forge a new eomtilutioii for the 
eountry $uit^ to the Indian genius. Tlie older generation* in hi« opinion* 
was far too much attached to the Western system <rf Rcspotmblc Govemment 
which obtained in Britain and was unsuitable to India — obviously or ostensibly 
for the reason that the Muslim League had been invetghii^ against it. 
The appeal to the wung came somea^hat amiss from the Secretary trf State 
who had nearly rcaclu*d the Patimrch's span oflife — hk three score and ten. 
Hk repeated appeals fell Hat on India and^cUcited no respoime* So a pn>* 
feasor from England was duly awarded a scholarship J>y ^ NufileU Trust 
and sent to India in advanw irf Sir Stafford Cripps in order to study the Indian 
eonstitutioaal documents of tlu' past, survey^the conditionji of the present ami 
suggest a future eonsiitutkm the oyti^es of which were pubikhed on the 
eve of Lord WaveU's arrival. ^ 

Prof. Coupland, analvsing the lessons, learned in six years of Provincial 
Autonomy, rejects majority Ckivemments for Pro%"ifieeji and iuggesia, in* 
stead, the a<loptJon of the Swiss system of Executive, chosen by a proportioniU 
vote of the Li^slature and sharing iU stable life. Prtrf. Coupland propoaca 
the same kiml of solution at the Centre. 

The partition of the ctniniry as demanded by Muslims is rejected by 
Prof. Cou[>land m creating more ecimmunai problems than solving them. 
Instead he favours regionalism as a middle vay lietween mod or* 

ihodox fcxlemlkm. Provinces, jxissibly .States, Ur>, would l>c gitmped in 
regions exercising such jiowers of (Jovempient as are inappropriate for smaller, 
scattered units save tuilv the minimum of central national |>owerH. These 
last would be in the hancis of an “Agency at the Centre'’ rrpresentatn^e of the 
regions as such and not directly of their peoples. These fsiwers would, so to 
speak, be exercketl in trust by the Centre for the regional Gos^emmeifts. 
The Central connection would l>e “more than a confe<lenicy but less that| a 
normal confedi^ration.*’ The rrgiom would W equally represented by their 
spokesmen voting, if required, as one regii»nal bloc. 

Prof. Coufilatul k attracted by the idea of regional di vkum according to 
the main water s\^temi of the country giving India four legauis Imlus and 
Ganges Dellas (^ngal ami Assam). Deccan, etc., two of which would have 
Hindu majorities and two Muslim. 

Continuing review of Prof. Coupland's “Future of India" and the 
problems of the Indian constitution suggcstcti tlierrin. the Timts dealt with 
some question* conm^eted with the structure am! fuiwiiom <rf the Central 
Government as well a* the obligations of Britain. 

Equality of Hindu and Muslim Regions at the Centre would, of eourte be 
vitiated, *avw the article, unless tlie Regional repreaentativisa act a* dehgatc* 
bicNCS, whicb k what Prof. Coupland suggestJi. Doe* it further imply that 
they must represent the majority community in the itgkm ? In any caae, 
the article points out bloc vote dkframdika* at the Centre, the minortly It^ 
each Ttgkm^ whether cocniniiiiai or other. A bare majcirity rrf two smailer 
regiotis can command a 50 per cent vote at the Centre, thoigh repreaeiiiiiig 
fewer than a fifth of the total population taking a bare majority erf all but the 
largest rcgioii» one-third of the populaiioii can fwhg a two-third* majority 
at tl w* Centre. 

“ BefHTeieotatiou would further be dktorted,” «ijr«, Ae Tima, SUIee 
are ooovidered u purtiMm with |«ovaieee in rcfioiMl fedemtiom. Thdr 
niinesentsitve* would go to the Centre with tfew Mune inatruelioiw m ptorhf 
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eial Fepre»entAttve9ft which would mean, for example, that repi^ntatiireai dT 
the Ntaam would be tmtnieied by the huge Brittsh>Indiaii Hindu nia|ority 
of the Deccan Ri^gion. These paradoxes demonstrate the dfffleulty of gtv^ 
arithmetical expresskm to the principle of Hindu-Muslim equality, which 
must surely be accepted/’ 

"’A solution must be found”, continues the article, "^along the lines of 
mtnimisifig the we%ht of the functions laid upon a formal constitutiofial 
Centre, Prof. Coupland advocates a ‘weak’ centre in the sense of a Centre 
with rcjiJtTieted range of functions, but the proposal burkes the questkm 
how strong the Centre should be to exercise those functions. Tariff and 
Currency policy can dominate 'all economic affairs. Defence must needs 

embrace evei^ thing in an emergeney ThiLs, mere pruning of the Federal 

List by itself is no solution. VVe must look to the nature of the functions 
themselves and the mechanism through which they are exercised. V 

The article then goes on to suggest that a whole range of rital questions 
should be withdrawn from the field of government as normally understood. 
*Tf we are to avoid the dilemmas and deadlocks of a straight approach to 
formal constitution-making at the Centre, we must see how far the affairs 
of common concern of all-India, including Defence, Foreign Policy, and 
Communications as well as Corrcncy and International Trade can btf conducted 
either by technical Ixxlies with the minimum of political superstructure or 
as elements in a wider system in which it is of secondary importance whether 
India takes part as a single political entity or as several.” 

C.onceming Britain’s responsibilities, the article says : “The first 
part of this responsibility is to be discharged in the constitutional settlement 
Itself, Britainr’s obligations to the people of India or to special groups of them 
to whom she is pledged. Prof. Coupland "shows that defence is part of a 
wider problem of security of the Indian Ocean Region and that settlement 
with the States is a problem in state-craft rather than etmtract. The touch- 
stone is, the British fK)wer should identify itself not with States as such, 
but with the l>est in the States and with the States’ best interests. Likc- 
wW, obligations to minorities cannot consLstently w'ith our policy of self- 
determination for India, l>e discharged by retaining special powers of inter- 
vention or even appeal. They can only be discharged through our 
ratifying a constijtution which is accepted by the communal IcadcTs 
themselves as providing inherent political safegtautis for their vital 
interests. Prof. Coupland approves the idea of a declaration of communal or 
cultural rights to embexiied in the constitution, but it is a very moot 
point whether these so-called rights can be expressed in such a form as to 
make a declaration worth more in practice than a piece of paper.” 

The article concludes : “The first and m<^t onerous oi all Britain’s 
responsibilities is to bring about a state of affairs in which an agreed Indian- 
framed constitution is possible. To imagine that by some change of heart 
after the war is over, tne chief parties and communities will be more ready 
to agree even on the character of the constitution-making body than they are 
^ now, while the unifying force of external danger is still at work, is, surely to 
ddude ourselves. The British power must work strenuously, through Indian 
leadership, to effect a change over firom depaidence to Independence, 
bv steady advance and from stepping stone to stepping stone, fimm point 
of agre^ent to point of agreement.” 

At la gathermg in London under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Whyte, ProL Cmiplaiid rtfeired to the In£an pfobkin ond dkeussed 
at length his {dan for ecuistitutioiial devdopmme. In deang so he 
oharaii^torised the {mswt itoidloek as mainly conunmiaL He said that 
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‘^stupidity'" erf Congit^ hmders was ikm mum <rf iht gmwih dt tht Mmlini 
hc9^ and its growing power. In fact the Congress nnwle the MusUin 
gue a great ^power/' 

After U»€ elections of 1^7, **dniiik with vietori*^'' the Congireisi went for 
cemipiete pown^ and decided to smash the Muslim I^eague in tin* Cnited 
Provinces. It gave an ultimatum to the Muslim i^eague to merge itself with 
the Congress, tnreatening timt there would he only Congress (hivernment 
in that I^vinee, Then the Cimgrt*ss launelied what it desehlwil as the mass 
contact movemeni to bring the illiterate Muslim masiies within^its fold* 
Thirdly, it launched an agitation for dcrm»cnirie control of Indian States 
and to destroy the pmer irf Indian Prince#. This agitation meant further 
growth of e4>nuiiunaiism lieeame the Princes were least I'unnmunat and lastly 
Mr. iiamihi starte<i sjx’aking of the Congress instead of the indtan |ieo|ile 
taking deliver)' of India from the British Ck)vrrntncnt.* 

Prof. Coupland asstTtctl tfiat tlw Ciuigress was a predominantly Hindu 
body and its moves alarnted the fadit ten JJy e^um^ious Mu^iiint* so they rallied 
round the Muslim league. To-day the Mpslitn 1^'aguc umhnibtivlly re- 
presents the majijrity of Muslims who would never siihinit ti» the Congreai 
dominatton. lie snid tlmt the Cioveniment of Ii^iia Act 11)35 was dead and 
no furtlw^r mh anee was jMissihle in that dm*ction. Tlie Aef ten# huard m Hen 
ttronji aMsupfifpimm, nufndy, Indta $9 a \% hrrms ihr imik f# 0ke t# fwi 

a nitimn. Sectmdiy, Pariutmeniitn^ Gtnrrnmrnt ten# in tndin, Balk 

tArw' intrum/gom# fnu9t /*e ahawMin^'d finoiedmlclf/. 

Aeeonlirtg to Pod. C'onpland a solution was fnutsiNr «m/j/ on (mM$ 
of thr accrpUtntf hy the ( Vngrrjr# of Pakistan in stmt form c»r tdktr. 

Heplytng U* thr suggestion tiuit tlie C'ongrr^s was U»smg jwmer, Prof. 
C^ouptand S4itd that this whs not*true. Th(» (‘migrrss whs the mtw*t jxtwerful 
IkxIv in India luiving among cithers the sup|N>rt <»f hU young Hindus. In 
any solution of the Indian prohlrm the CVingrrss cannot lx* ignored. 

Hcplying tt» Ihequest Kill whet her^hekm w the religious fiiith aiMl |x>H!ieal 
alTiUatsons of the presc^nt Mayor of* I lie CaleuttH Conxiration whieh wm 
mainly contnillcd by the Congress, Prof. C iiuplaml said tlmt he knew mdhing 
about the comtitution of the ('Hleutla C'or]Mmiti<tn, nnlhrr the {aaution of 
various fXirtie* in it ami also he dwl not know who was the Mayor of Caleulta. 

Sir Ernest Hotsfui. ex*(iovernf>rof ilomlMiy, dkl not slwtrr Prof. tVmpland’s 
view that ParliantenUn' (government ha4l failed m India. 

It IS diflicult to iwe how this fantastic scheme would cure the evil it is 
designed to rcfiiedy. Ft»r one thing, mstirad of t wo goverfimetils, — Provincial 
and Central, it establishes three, Pmvim’ial or State, Hegninai afid CcntTal. 
It weakens the Ccfitral in tliat it m made to become an ageiicv of Rej^nal 
C;ovenimenis conducted by the block- votes of regions. The bhKk-vote 
naturally is detennintd by the vote of the mapmty of thcrcpriwcnialfV^ and 
therefore it disfraiwihiMat the minorits^ Tims in trie Xorthrm two regions,— 
the Iiidui and the Ganictk vallev. the Ilimiu vote is suppressed while in the 
southern, tlic Deccan and West Indian. Hir Muslim vote )s lupfu'csscsl in the 
Central C^ovemment. Again in the four regions which must ct>m|»risc tlie 
eln.Tn provinces whkh is the province that is toosmall In be aMe to transact 
its own affairs and Uicmfiore rrattires the aid and mtervcntioti erf the Regiofial 
Government. The imalkst of them* Sind and Orissa teaving akwie the 
Nc^b West FiontieT whidi is a stmUfk ptovinec* are dearly not smaier 
than Switscriand w|iM» is diiridcd Into tt eanlons* eadi canton hdiif a 
demtiitf unit of the Swisa FodeaiMinfi- A Sarkai mnton is m Mtgm than <mmi 
of oorTahsfls in India* , ^ 
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And what are the departments in the existing Federal list which eottid be 
made over to the Regional Govemmenis ? not External Affa^ nor Peace 
and War, nor armaments and expeditions, nor currency and coinage, nor ex- 
chan«, nor Railways, Post and Telegraph, nor Customs, nor Ineome-tai: 
adiicn is being admmister<*d by the Froymces. There is hardly a portfolio 
which could be cut off from the existing centre and made over to an inter- 
mediate concoction which is neither fish nor flesh, nor good daU-hkat. 

Mother Island gave independence to Dominions of its own race before the 
middle o{ the Itfth Centuly^ At the beginning of 20th centur)% it gave to 
South Africa— Boer race. In 1981, the Statute of VVestininster gave legal 
status to the position of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was not an 
end but it was a beginning. “This great Act supplic^d as nearly as cotild be a 
constitution for the British Commonwealth of Nations."' 


Mr. I^t)old Ainer>% Secretory' of State for India, who sppke at the 
meeting of tne East India Associjitipn stated, ‘T liavc time and 
status again in Parliament and outside expressed the view that our 
particular type of constitution — in which the executive is dependent 
irom day to day upcm the* support of the majority in the legisla- 
ture. w'hich in its turn may be entirely dependent on the decrees 
of a small party outside — -is not suited to Indian conditions. “I suggest 
that the whole Indian deadlock is largely due to the assumption on 
the part of leaders of all parties in India that this particular solution which, 
by trial and error, wc have discovered in this eountr\' is the only one. A good 
deal of unger and heat of the Indian controversy may be due to the fact that 
obviously possible alternative solutions will not o<xur to people as long as 
they can only get out by one jmrticular aperture." 

Prof. Coupland, in his speech, said, “India could not reach nationhood 
unless agreement could be reached between the Hindus and Muslims of British 
India and, sc^condly, between the provinces and the States. The cause of the 
widening of the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims was unmistakable, 
he^said, “It was due to the Congress Party’s desire to take the British 
Government's place by itself. If this was the national desire on the part 
of the revolutionary nationalist organisation, the Muslim League’s reaction 
to it was also natural, for it meant a permanent Hindu raj not only in the seven 
Hindu majority provinces, but also at the Centre. Rather than that, the 
League, with the bulk of Muslim opinion behind it, has committed itself to 
Pakistan." 

* Rc^ai ing the working of the present constitution. Prof. Coupland 
observed, "It had been proved that parliamentary government of the old 
British type had proved unsuitable to Indian conditions. It was widely re- 
cognised in India that one-party government must give way to a coalition 
government and that since the expectations of the authors of the 1985 Act 
had not been fuUllled, a coalition government should be made statuotry 
under the new constitution. Parliamentary Ch>vemment had also proved 
unsuitable, because, in the absence of a well-established party system^ it 


^peposed the executive to persistent attempts in the legislature to overthrow 

it/’ 


Professor Coupland pointed to the Swiss Constitution as meeting both 
time points. “It proviaes that all ma^or cantons should be represented 
in the executive. Substitute major parties or communities for can* 

tons and the remsistte coalition government is obtained. Hie Swiss constitu- 
tmn also proviaes for a federal executive, which is elected bv the Federal 
Legislature it the outset of its term and remains in offlee for thedumlkm of 
thit term/’ 
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Ptof * CmiplMd iAid likdia but 

like n0mmi kiM wmikl be mcceplmble to the Mmlitim in tbett |«re»e«il mood. 
Tbe Mmikm elaimed thni they o «e{^«imte nation ami tmtiUed In eqoal 
timliis witfa otber itatlom — great or small. U tliat daim was attaiiMrd* aim it 
was fiatttraUy dilfletilt tor Hindus to admit kt« the cotieeptioti of Centie muat 
be abandoned. The jmncipk* at least, of Pakistan must be adopted. Consli- 
tutkmal shape must be given to the ecmoept of an Indian Muslim nation and 
that nation must be as^nciairtl with the Hindu nation cm a fmitingof e<)itality. 

Prpfeasor C^mphind's unstinted praise of tlie Pn>vineiai tiovenunenU 
under IVovtnem! Autoiiomy worth quoting • 

*‘Tbe general picture is enwu raging. K%*er>"wherr onler was mainiaiiieii. 
Kverywhere the tlruiiic**s were iiutnage^^i with pnalener. Kverywhere there 
was some progress m six^ial p!hinu. i'ougrcss achievi^l much more than its 
rivals in the matter of soctal rr'fonn. that its canqaiign jigatmt Utiteraey and 
its scheme of “basic edueutioir' showed enlighletiment as well as Beal* iliat 
k struggled hard to cope with ll>r pnddfitii of debt m the villages^ aiuj in same 
of ita pmvineos, carrifd out sw^me ambit Hms public woilu. Its oondiiet in 
diseouraging and where uwl lie, repremwig s^unmutiiil frutli li admitted to 
have been exiiellent/' Thr^ legitimate I'lituimtes are hiiweser followed by 
an imputation to (‘ongnrs^. of the s-i4c r«'^|Hmsthibly for everything tlial had 
gime wrong in Imlui i-^|Keially otinmuiml feud. He has no word of 
entirism against a to»vrmment whnh had plungi^l the country^ into a war 
not her f»wii. The fniiululf nt ofTrr <*f August 1 010 ami with it ^HfuaHy, 
thurchiH s otTensive ol>serN at ions go uunoiitsd. The Muslim I^ea^ue eS* 
cafies with a mild cnlieism for %rrlMd exaggeration whiU^ tlw iVingress It 
danineil with the verdiet that it is a Oitaiitanan party. Was it wrong for 
the Congrt'HS to o|hui Us luemU'rshin to every laxly that jmid an annual 
suliscnption of iirnui.s b»ur and slgneii its erred avowing Us obp^t as Hwaraj 
(Complete Indcf>eiHlrmv Mo Ix' at taim^i In ja^etTiiJ and legitimate means T 
The only basis for tin* rharge was that Congress- while mdiHUiiig its Muslim 
Mimsters did not iwxrk tliem out from tlw: ninks of the Muslim l^ewguers wlwi 
stood four fMjuare against < oiigrens ideals. Pre»f. C oufdand apriarmtly imiiginriir 
that the war lagan m lltJUl umi m the year J037« Coalitnui jHifimfries should 
lias e l>een hsmuxJ. 

The object of Couplamrs essay in Indian ismstitutuui is in aehirve iho 
purposi*s of the Muslim l^e-ague without adopting the Leii|ftie*s plan of vivi- 
He lr*lU m on the Muth«»nty of llerlw-n yialihews* the c^tirrespoO’^ 
dent of Uw S*rw Vnrk who Imd Hpcnl a year m Imlia that **no iullueq* 

tml Muslim can Iw fouinl in the key provinre «»f the Punjab who sup}KirtJi 
Pfikistan/" He further admits that “the mot of ilie disoml was not reltgiouji 
jierseeutnm mir fear tlwit tl»e tioverninrni will lU irrat minorities/' Nmr 
«lid Coupland attach much imp»rtane<! to the list of Congrea* foivenrmeni*# 
iniMieeds, such as aras drawn up by tlic Muslmt I.,eague. To him tha bug* 
bear is the atawiMjee of a hofn<»geiiec»us pquilainm. Was there* we ask^ m 
Canada a ceniun* ago nuch a homogenecius pqmlaikm* or for that malier la 
South Africa? lie wouid^ ilierefoiti, piovkle for statutory eoalitmna and laid 
dowfi the theory that IVovineial Executives must be strtmger than the Lcfii-* 
laturts tfi the mirresta €>r siabthty. He c^imies the tituAblea <if pre'^wmr 
Italy and France m doe to the Lcgkmtupink being strmu|er than ttieEa^tivea 
in support of his pmpositioii* £^t as we write iticse itnm (Nirvetnber^ IfNWK 
may we not quote the mm of U.$.A. where the Eepitblksmis got the better 
of the DtmoemU in accent ekctkiiki (IIHB and lt44) and where the Ejumdiwe 
sitpiaiaed to be stroimier than the JU^pslature was tmbariiwied by^ mi^mm 
Senate — whkb is the Botme that teii% eounls in the Ame^knii 

# 

H. C. VM. II.-4* 
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It wm good that Mr, Ainery declined to exprris an opinion **sioce the fittiife 
«9Ofiatitiiti0n WA» miiifily a matter for Indians/' At the same tinie^ he stated 
that **Mr, C!oupiafid*s immemely ‘fruitful su^i^^tions' were addrmed to 
Indi^/" in4eea it must be remembered that though Professor Couplatd 
was a non*ci^eia!« yet his association with the Cripps' Mission invested him 
with a semi*offlcial capacity, AikI too these ‘'immensely fruitful suggcs- 
tionii” were the consulered alternative to the Act of 1055 a^inst which 
Mr, Amery himself had spoken time and again, as unsuited to India, urging 
that the younger generation should make a genuine search for a di(rerentt\"pc 
of eoimiiftition. Lord Hailey, however, did not fancy the fruitfulness of 
these. He fouml something "very' artifieiar* m the four regions and obscurity 
in their functions. He saw "an clement of unreality" in the proposed constitu- 
tion and opined that the Professor "had gone too far in attc!mpting to meet 
the mathematics of ,<^omirmnahsni," \or did he apprt>vc of the relative 
weakness iif the I,4*gislatures against tlu' strength of lixcd Exx^cutivcs. He 
regarded a weak Centre as a misfortune. lV>fctssor l*>nest Barker took the 
strange view that Demm’urcy was not the majority rule but a rule by com- 
promise between the maj<^rity and the minority as in the 18th century. He 
said lie was attracted by "regionalism" but it tended to remain an airy idea 
in French and British s|>cculation. "You cannot solve jK>litieal diflicultics," 
said he, by changing ptditical counters and he wondertxi whether the re- 
ference t<i Swit/jcrland was really fruitful and asked "may not Indians fwl 
there must be res|Hmsible cabmets ?" 

The reader may b<? interestt*d in a study of the coiT»j)ariM»n of Bight 
Wing and I/cft Wing in Politics and note that India quite rcalixfts that the 
great »tr«uiglh of all Bight Wiug partii's is the fulness w ith which they rmliau* 
that an interest is more ixmipidling'ilmn an itica. Conservatives may have 
their rt^serves alsmt Disraeli and the late f,<»rd Sahslniry alxmt Churchill 
or Chaml>erlain. The great source of Ihcir authority is that when the Imttle 
has to be fought they are all soldiers m the same arm> . Franklin’s aphorism 
that they must Imng together or else th<‘y w ill Ik* hanged separatel}* is realized 
by ihctin 

Tlmi is the lesson the part it's of the I^‘ft have yet to learn. Its iiiCKd is 
tloubilciii a progressive tine. It is unUixl in supjH>rt of Mr. Churchill os War 
Premier, but the nation has not mmle uj> its mind alxiul the instrument or 
even the prcH"c<iurc thniugh which innovations have to Ixi made. 

Act'ordingly well may it l>c asktxl w hedher in pronouncing acondemnal ion 
sif tile principle lif n»s[Hinsihle government and its application to India, the 
tmt has Ixsfii sutheicntly long. Not a wonl was said on the failure of the 
scheme tlmt ohtaiiud in Britain for over a century — not a (iovernor nor the 
Viceroy has uttered one syllable of iHiiuleinnation or exen criticism of IVo- 
vincial Autonomy. The very Leagite winch has since become S4i vocal and 
%"ocifcrous as to n>use the sympathy of Professors tlmt receive scholarships 
and Secretaries of State that r<?ecivc salaric^s was silent throughout the 27 
months of Congress rule in the 6 or 7 provinces. On the top of it Professor 
Coupbind admits that he attaches no \idue to the list of misdeeds furnished 
*hy ^ League. Whv then this elaborate untried and unknown sehenie, which 
if it emanated from India would have been condemned outright ? 

Profcaior Coupland's view that one-Party Government should make 
way for ocMdition governments in the provinces, is apt to be mtskadtitg in ibe 
way iHt ilatacL The Provincial Congraa Governments were never one-party 
:govenimeala They were TOvemments formed by the party one out of the 
eo|it«Ued and succeeded in the ekctioiis. IVe su}qxise this is 
what th^ do in Britmn in normaJ times. The PmfesscHr oondeimis in India 
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whmt he wtmki rei^ommeiMl for EosriAiKi* His substitute is reiJiy akin to the 
Coveitimeiii model* His statesment that there is no party s>^tem in Imlia 
is wrong. He wouM make coalitions statutory and to tbk extent approaches 
the German model in that he reduces all distinctive parties into ilie siatulory 
parly and incidentally he makes the part greater than the whole. 

In effect then, not one had a gocMl word to say about the new idea of 
Regionalism, neit^r the left {Tribune) not the i‘cntre {S\S.S.) not the right 
{runes) neither the Indian Civilian (Lotd Hailey) nor the British M.l\ (Sir 
Edward Grigg), neither j>olitician, nor pix>fessor (Emmeski Barker). Jfclut the 
fact remains tliat the prtijKisab were framed itrwler high patmnage. I'he 
Britisher wanieti to keej> Ix’fore the worki's viskm, the fact that lliudus and 
Muslims were t wo different hostiU' gn>u|>s, ami wantid bai to show that they 
were irre<xmcilablc. While here in hulia. Lord lanltihgow was in hi« swan 
song, singing the praises of i•'ederatJon and, earlier of geographical unity, 
there in KnghiiHl Mr. Amery was rmx>uniging a iimfe'ssor to frame new pro- 
posals which, as they turnnl tint, would only txunphrate Indian polity and 
achieve the purjxm^s of Ihikistan not by territonai division into two unwms 
but by tcmtorml ami <H*inincrcial dtsintegratidn of Imita intti 4 diviaioili aiwl 
so <H|uali/jng the miijonty with the mimirity at the Centre. If the olijeei of 
these o»mi>ht*atfsi proptwinls was to cnpialixc the vt»ting strength of the Hill- 
«lus and Mushrns at tlie Centre, wh\ dal n<»t l'ouf>laiid and Amery frankly 
and fearlessly say that the next step in the eonslitntion which sheiuld Ixt the 
tinnl step. w<iuid only U* taken prtividtd tlie two eoiiununittes iigrtxd Ufion a 
half ami half voting strength in the Central Coivernment 7 ^Vhy tlus eir- 
eurnkH'iitims wav of effeeting division on a c^onnnuiuil Imsis reiilly, thougfi 
it liHiks territorial in uulliiu*? Whether Crip[»s saal it was to be provtnetal 
set^^sion or whether Couplami said tlmt it’wiis to lx regiormlisin, the purjHW 
of l)oth was the same, namely foex[M>se the Indian differenees to puhlie view, 
public ridieule and public eondcrnmition. InduCii jxditieal rnidady like 
Hengars bwHl scarcity was mati-inmle find the one efTe<*tive rmirdv was 
witlwiraw the hand fliat spread the infection. Then would the lirnbiw of the 
naition so tbsmbetid. eomt* together and eo ojxnile as one IhmIv jKiliiit?, 
instead of projiosing this straight nimdy. Prof. (‘ou(>land itggraVAlci the 
distemfxr ami proj*<»sf^s a (rratiuent which is merely syinptimiatic fUld tem- 
|K>ruing and not nidieal or rattotial. Wluit Imiia wnnls is a strong, Ccntml 
Govcrnine^nt. not one w hich has partid with some of its fiffietions to the new 
regions ami olliers to a new Interiiatiomil agency and Ixtwixn the two is 
content tri n*tain the name iimJ fonn without the substanf c. • 

Amerteaii and .Swiss iihkJcIs whieli have Iwxn so higliiy praiM^l as suttccl 
' to India are roundly eondernmd by Pixif, Beni Prasiwl. Sayii he: *‘Thd 
suggestion IS ojK“n to grave tibjcetion. The Swiim cxdlegiiitc Executive of 
eight minisicnt. pructieally eijual iiinong tiiemmdvcs and ekxlcil l>y the 
twi> ebamWrsi ol the Ix*gislature m joint session for a f>cri<Ml of threse yeani 
with eligibility for rc cle<*tk>n, is abtNj^lutcly siilKmimatc to tlx legislature ill 
poliev and law making, it has the tuent of rrprc*cntmg the French. Gmiiati 
aiid ftalian groujia of eantons in the Federal Executive but that is a conven- 
tion cmpablc of reproducitou mtu tlie ParliamenUury system. Tlic Swiss * 
Prcsklcnt of tlx Executive minitally docs not cxerdiie much miwcr - a 
feature which w hardly suited to Indian conditions. Tlie rdaiionanip of the 
Executive to tlx legislature irnnoam on the latter a burdeti which can lie 
bwie by it only tn a country tme Swiixerbind -amalh conaarvatiire highly 
cduoilcd, free from mtkm inequalttiex in the dintfibutkm of waalth and 
aeutraliicd in international law. It is tignifleani that the SwtNft iyjpe of 
Executive failed, whenever it was tramplanted abroad, tor imtanee, ip the 
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StAte Crorenunadt of Prmsia, Bavam^ Saxony and the other German 
Statea undar the Wetmer HepuV>iie (1919*1933) and^ partudly, in the Irish 
Free State after 1922* If the Swvbs model is adopted in In^ under an 
appointed fkrrcnKar-GeneraJ or jgovcmors, the Cabinet will labour under the 
additional disadvantage of serving two masters and mn the risk of falling 
between two stools* 

Nor is the Indian soil better suited to tbe American system under which 
a president is elected, nominally by a college of eJcctors, actually by the entire 
bc^y of voters, for a period of four years and is not responsible to the legis- 
lature* ^ The experience of the lost one hundred and fifty years has revealed 
that the system renders co-operation between the executive and the legis- 
lature difficult, necessitates extra-constitutional bridges between the two, 
tlmiws too much pow'cr into the hands of party -managers and impedes swift 
and decisive actior.* Here, again, the retention of the Governor-General 
or Governors would introduce a serious detraction from tbe very principle of 
resiKinsible government* If the jjSolitical head of the Indian Executive 
under the so-called Presidential system is selected by the Gov'cmor-Gencral 
or the Government, he would hpproximate to the position of the Chancellor 
under the German Imperial constitution or that of the Minister-President 
under its proto-type, the’ Japanese constitution. 

Two lurther considerations deserve notice. In the first place, neither 
the Swiss nor the American model has a In^aring on the t'ommunal tangle. 
It will leave the Hindu-Muslim problem untouched. The Sw'lss and the 
American mwlcls must lie judged on their intrinsic merits as constitutional 
devices, their suitability to the political climate of India and their utility 
for the tasks of social and eci>nomic re-construction that lie ahead. It Is 
irrtilevant to adv<xuite them as fKilutions of the communal difficulties with 
which the country is eonfrontc*d. Secondly, it is premature to pronounce 
Parliamentary government unsafe for India. It was tried in the majority 
of the Indian pnivinces only for tw'o and a half years — an interx'al too short in 
any case to justify a verdict of failure. As a matter of fact, the j>arliamentary 
Executive achieved some excellent reforms and initiated some note-wwthy 
policies in spito of grave handicaps. There is something too academic in 
imposing new brands of executive or legislature on a country which has been 
familiarised during recent years only with Parliamentary government and 
dt!scrv'cs a chance of adapting it to its needs through constitutional amend- 
ment, legislative enactment and convention. Indian political cxj>erienee 
since 1937 cannot be held to have proved that a parliamentary government Is 
unworkable in the country. What it has demonstrated is that the next 
step in constitutiomil development ought to be coalition government in these 
provinces ns well as the centre. It is only after a fair trial of coalition 
cabinets that further steps will emerge into view. It is tluough such trial 
and error, through experimentation in terms of needs clearly revealed by 
practice that cx>nstitutions have devclo[x?d in Britain, the United States 
Australia and other states. Neither India nor any other country can afford 
to jump from one type of legislature or executive to another in quick suceea- 
* sion without giving any of them a chance to unteAd all its possibilities,” 
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Paths anp Pknal-tim 

Public AuxMfflv bccAim intcnufcc over the places and conditions of deten- 
tkin of Gandhi and tlic members of the Working Marth 1943, 

the following infomiatiim was elicited in tlie Assembly. 

The pnnision for the expenses of Mr. Gandhi and those detained with 
him in the Aga Khan's palace amounted to about Us. 556 a month, w'hile that 
fbr the members of the Working Committee aniourited Its. 100 a nwmth 
each, said the Home Meinl>er Sir Reginakl SSaxwell in reply to Mr. K. C, 
Neag>’ in the Assembly, 

Tliere was no restriction on the receipt of articles* of comfort by 
5lr. (»andht, or the meml>ers of the Working Clnninittce or on the hooka and 
^>enodicals which they were alkmcd to recci\T, if on examination they were 
found to be unobjet'tionabic, the Home Memlwr addctl, A large mtmber of 
lKM»ki, etc,* lia<l in fact Iw^en reaching the prisoners in question. 

Neither Mr. Gandhi nt^r the rncriilH'rs of the Working Committee were 
|K*miitttxl interv lews either with relatives or friends. In the case of membefi 
of the Working Committee this rule had Vavn strictly enforced. Id the 
caA<* of Mr. Gandhi the rule was relaxed during his fast in February last year 
when a large nunilKT of friends and relatives were |»ermitird to visit him 
and again recently when itilatives were allt>w‘ixl to interview the late Mrs. 
Gandhi, during her illness, on which occasions Mr. (tandhi was alxfi of course 
present. Two meml>erfii of the Working Committee, Dr. Hajendra Prasad 
and Mr. Jainimdas Daulatrani, were detaincxl in their ow'n pnivmccn aiul tlie 
H4>iije Mend>er had no prerise information. • 

The treatment of lajlitical priMiners all over tlie ctmntry gave equal 
<sinecni to the public. The rigor of llie earlier montiui was relaxed and letUMsi 
and interv iews were genernliy allowed; the fonner some monthi later and the 
latter long after. Sometimes, the politicals and the gAondas who were 
rounded up, were kept together os in U.P. Generally S|>eaking medical 
advice was scanty and bad. Tliere were com plain U alioui clothing ami 
slK>e« to jK>Utical prm>ners who were treated on a dilTerent footing to tlic 
detenus. Various scales of expenditure were allowed to detenus of different 
and family allowaiK'es voted, varied over a wide ranges in different 
prr»vinces and in the iiame province in different districts and for different 
jiersons, for no known or conceivable reojwm beyond the personal equation 
of the otllcers concerned which undoulitciily gave rme to diverac vagaries. 
Khan Abdul Gaffor Khonx orreat os well as hb later condition in Jail 
gave rise to serious anxiety, os it was stated that force rrsutiing in several 
bruises was used in regard to the former and callousnc«i was shown in regard 
to the latter. Punitive taxes were freciv imposed in the different parts of tlic 
country and eoUeeted in some places tbrough stem measures* 

In his Presidential address to the twenty ^thrst session of the All Indui 
Midtcoi Confereticje, !>r. JivmJ N, Mehta dealt at length with the grievances 
of prisotiers, Hecemnting the touching tnddeni when he was exoixiining 
Kosturbo, he rermuriud that Cvoadhiji was disatiowed to spewh with him by 
the liuq>eetor-G«n€ird of IVtsonSt who had Uttle humanily at baort, Karra* 
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ting the jail ecmdittonat he drew public attention to the gross inadmuacy d the 
mcdtcal facilitka pro%^idcd in jails to prisoners and detenus. *^Tnc sanitaiy^ 
conditions were unsatisfactofy in several jails. There was so much conjes- 
tion that the health of the prisoners and detenus sulTcred. Medicines were 
not easily available and sanction had to lj>e obtained.” He also remarked 
that the so-called milk that was supplied to them contained 50 per cent water 
and at times 70 per cent which Is unfit for human consumption.” 

Speaking of jails in general, he obseiv^ed : ”In the jails of the Punjab 
and the U.P. for example, not even sufficient clothing was always a\"ailable 
for the prisoners and detenus to ward olT the rigours of severe winter in those 
provinces.” These ohserv^atiohs w'ere of a prominent doctor who had sjient 
nearly three years himself in jail. 

In the Punjal^), it was staUxl that security prisoners could not write 
letters longer than W lines. This came as a twin sister to th<* rule that they 
c<mld not write letters in Hindi. Conditions in Fcrozpur Jail were anytliing 
but desirable. Insanitaiy’ sum^undings, want of drainage were factors in 
addition to the usual drawbacks and defects. 

The Minister in charge of Jails was not allowed to visit the Fort in w^hich 
political priiJoners were eonfintd. Mr. Manoharlal, the Minister concerned 
a.sked prisoners :”Arc you m»t allowed interviews as yet The idea was 
that tlie Preniier w^as in charge of the Chief StM’retary. 

Jn the Punjab, released prisoners were plaetd under highly compro- 
mising restrictions and M.L.A.’s who w'erc fie<* could not attend the mc^cting 
of the Ix^gislaiure, One mernlxrr challengc<l the order — broke it and won 
in the courts. 

In Kolhapur an outrageous €‘vcnt hap|>ene<l in that a woman was strip- 
|>ed of her cU>th<*s in the {)rcsence of huslmnd and children and in regard to 
these serious allegations against the Kolhapur Slate Ptdice Sub-Insj>ector, 
Mr. B. G. Khcr demanded an iridcfH'iident jK>liticul enquiry in the following 
<>tatcment : — 

When I was at Kolhapur in D<*oemlH*r last in connection with the con- 
fcTcnce of the Pmja Parishad workers, the subject which considerably agi- 
tated the public mind was the ill-treatment by the Kolhapur State |x>lice 
of a w'oman. naniwl Mrs. Kashibai Hant>ar, w'ith a view to extort information 
from her about h<?r absconding son, who was wanted by the polict*. By a 
jresolutton passed at the Kolhapur State Workers* Conference on the 0th 
D«^c?embcr, 1944, a comn^ittee was formed, consisting of Mr. M. D. Shrashthi, 
Mr. Tendulkar, Mr. Kannarkjir and Mr. Y. N. Deshpande, all well-known 
V^akits of Kolhapur and a re[K>rt submitted al)out the allegations made by 
Mrs. Kashibai Hanbar. This committee held its inquiry and pre|>ared its 
report on the 5th January, 1945. It was published, together with a supple- 
mentary rejKirt on the 15th February, 1945. 

”It appears fmm the report that the conclusions at w hich the Committee 
arrived are that the Fouxdor Inga vie stripped Mrs. Kashibai of her clothes 
in the presence of her husband and her children and beat her mcrcilessJy. 
The Committee holds that there arc grounds to believe that further atro- 
cities were committed. The jx)licc oSlcer in question was actually found 
having assaulted twro other persons in the case, and was reiiuced to 
Jamadar after a departmental inquiry. Then the Praja Partshad workers 
approac^ied Prime Minister witb the request to hold a judicial inquiry 
into the rncid^t by appednting an indepeiidbnt judge but tfa^r request was 
reused. As in my there are go^ grounds to brfkvc that the police 
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dSk^er m qavn^ikm was not nierdy of mi <mitniir>* aftinulf on hui** 

bmid of the wcMtnan oilier pensons hut more rrprelii*n$ible eoniluct, I 
additsi^^ a letter to tlu‘ I^nie Minister of Kollui|Hir Stata on the I5ih Marrh, 
1943, of which the ctnichMUiiu parttgraphs read as follows t "*1 Mm loM that 
not only the pulilic of Kidhapur liut nlso a ixmsklemtilr s<H*tion of the public 
in British Inciui fully tielicve that the c<unplaiiit is sul*stantialty true : that 
it is true b beyond question : the Sub-Inspector in question Wliii%ni in the 
mmi brutal and barbarous manner. 

1 wouhi. then^fore. reipiest that, in cutler^ to reslort^ eonfidcnie in your 
admimstration rd justkv, you should direct tiuit a judicial inquirx^ shoukt tie 
held in the matter by an imlefK’iuiefit judjjt. The conscience of all civiltiaHi 
men and women h sh<H*ked- * 

Here IS a rc|H>rt frt>ni l^*tKlon of the ease : “Aiqrdst pre rH'^cupitums 
naturally ^risinj; fmin war, the British public still disphi>^ the Kceiuwt 
interrst in purel> donu'slic matters" <%{K^iaily such qut'stions as the proper 
administration of justice. This week, there has l>een sharp {Mqmlar indiipia* 
tion over the Hitfh C ourt’s east ijrat ion of t hits:* Justuses of IVaec twtiw‘onicn 
and a man at Hrrefonl wlui. .sitting as juvenile esnirt, ordcml an eleven- 
year old Ik^v to 1 k^ birrluHi fi»r simic lK»yish mtsdcfal. 

Hevirw’iiij» the ease on apppeal and quasbiniT the eonvieiion, the Chief 
Jusiit'e wud the?w* loral Honorary Ma|tistrates had not only dbrcipirdod all 
rules lakl dtiwii for the Cf»ndu<*t of such eam^s in juvenile etiiurbi, but tuid 
done evervthinjj wnmjj they jKissibly eouUl. Another ajqiellat^ Jtldj^e 
said tlie woman ehairmairs atlidavit on the easi* made the matter wonu* 
and the whole affair was outni^ms. 

A writ for damH|;es has fa’cn issued on the Ih»> ’ s ladialf iij;aiivsi the 
Justices and Mr. HerlaTt Morriwm announeed in Parluuiicnt yeslenlay tluit a 
public ifiquir) into the w hole iHuiduct of the easi* w ill Ik* hehl by IaihI Justice 
tk>ddard. In th<* meantime, the Jus(i4s*s <siiieerne<l will not net. Public 
liprojir ov er the affair <s»ntiniies with columns of editorial commefit aiulpitirc# 
of letters. It has l>er4»mr n ruwjc crlrhrf. I'he I^ird Chancellttr has requirc<l 
llu' Justices’ attendauee in l>4>nd<m ft>r int<*r\ icw with him and wlirn court 
action is heard, the wheJe nation will almost forjjrt the war in iU almirpiiofi 
m the case. The episcKle npsiin prt»ves that iHH>ple and t^jnirls in tlib tsmntry 
rijfkily insist that justiee must not merely la? d<uie but must mantfcslly las 
seen to l>c done.” 

The cas<-s of wht[){>t!}^ t»rdet<d by Maj^ist rates ran mtu thousands aa 
explaineii by Mr. Amery in the ( ^uiiimms and the <s>mj>iaeency, one had «l* 
mo«t said, the levity, with whieh the jujbiet'i was handletl in relation to Iridbi 
stood in jflaring eonirast with the %enm* of horror, nay tni|j<Hiy tlmt charaeter- 
i/.<‘d its Ireatinent m England as si'cn from an event which lavuiTcd duriniy 
this W'ar. A Ik>v iigiri elc\'en was senteiicrd b)' a Bench of Magbtmtcii irf 
whom two wrere women, to whipping. Tliere was at once a furore mioed iti 
the Piiriimncnt. lltTWrt Morhiion suspemded tlie cxc<nita»n of the iicntcnce. 
The Lord Cbkd Justice summoned before him the Mugistmtcft for interrogn- 
tk>tt and tlie throe Magistmtoi were sus|iendcd. Tlic Home Secretary pro- 
mified an investiiratkin of the whole affair. That k how oelLgoveriung 
nations regulate their pcoohigy* but in India it k md a K’krnee nor ia (govern- 
ment a huinane orfaniamtion. 

It would be mtereating to compare tl*e levity with which whipping 
sentences ware awarded in iMibi with the seriotnineiai with which even m tlw 
army whipping was viewed 110 years ago. 
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SoMier Polilicbui 

fttory 0^ back to 1882 and the Hefomis Bill. S. was a soldier 
dutiful and metieulotis in the oljser\"ance of discipline which prohibited him 
(torn taking {>art in politics. Anonymous letters were sent out of the barracks 
however on a demonstration day in Birmingliarn in favour of the Reform 
Bill^ S. came across an anti-Reform newspaper while on sentry and wrote 
out a reply to the press. The handwriting w'as klentified. the man instead 
of being hauled up for it* was given an unmanageable horse to ride and wlien 
after hard effort he failed to manage it, gave it up as such. He was put ihio 
the guard itKun, arresUd* and (Questioned by Major ^Vyndhan, admitted lus 
authorship and was dckansl guilty of treason but was punished for dis- 
obedience of the sergeant to ride the horse; he was summoned to a court 
martial for tn^ason and within Itl minutes, was onlered 200 lashef in the pre- 
Jiencc of his regiment, was given 100 and as a young soldier was excused the 
rest. He had only -one suppressed groan. lie said he would make this 
known better all over England. • “This shall lx* hc'iird of yet. I shall make it 
liS public over England as newspa[H-rs can make.'' It In^eame public, an 
enquiiy was held and it waS decided that Major VVyndhan had acted injudi- 
ciously. The King expressed his r<*gret that an otliecr so free from reproach- 
inent* ihould have l>ccn so deficit in discretion. £ 50 was offered to him for 
sitting for an efligy. He t(K>k enough money from Public to get his discharge 
from tin- army. 

The tragic story of HiOcman Clayton's im|»risonment and death furnishes 
an objf'cl lesson in discipline or the lack of it and in nudical examination and 
its indlicieney. An unlit man of *10 was pass<xl into the army, kept thert^ 
where he steadily deteriorated, and still under eertilieate of litness for punish- 
meut, sent to the Detention camp more or less dying on liis feet from tulwr- 
eulosis. Sir James (irigg. Secretary for War. promised to set upa High C'ourt 
Judge with jury, preferring it to a military Ciuirt. Tlie cjise which ended 
the previous week at Kent assizes with venliets of guilty against the two 
iion-eommiHsiontd ollieers from the Ctiliingham Detention Camp, shoektd 
public opinion. They were charged with manslaugliter of a most unfortunate 

S rivate soldier, n errpple aged 40. deaf and tul>erculous. Both were sentencid 
ecause the jx^rson was sent to detention ns iiMdieally fit for his punishment, 
receivtd in eam(> as equally fit and re<|uirirjg only meilieine and duty. 
{Aianchesirr Gtmrdian. July 9, 1943). 

The Kcv. H. II. Keithan w hose name is familiar to students of Congress 
history as that of an Americaui Missionary who had in a previous movement 
sharea a similar fate,— was. when he was attending the Students' Christian 
Camp at Cliengelput. was vServed with an order of extemment by the Madras 
Government from the Madras IVesidency under Rule 26 of the Defence of 
India Rules. He left for Bangalore forthwith. He was extermd from 
Mysore and in leaving India made the following statement : — - 

**We are asked to leave the land which w’c love, have served and now 
claim as our own. From many parts of India your kind thoughts and pra- 
yers have poured in and deeply touched us. May we assure you of our 
heart*fditx*ppreciation and determination to cany' on the work for India^ no 
matter whcic we arc. For nearly 10 years, we Imve given ourselves to con- 
atruetive work in Indian villa^ and stums. We have tried to direct youth- 
ful and enthusiaatie energies into creative channels and not without result. 



PAXHB AND FEHAtimS 


7«1 

Thr AUktd in sfripft with gtt&t tif We riifhUy 

e^laim t )0 be %htiti|t fur the fmiler freedoms of life and tbal Uiea^e must 
bceume universal^ especially in our own lidia* We Iwlieve tlial inoal {M 50 j>le 
are conviiKed that a jitst and durable peace must he built only ujxai the peat 
cotistruelive and crmtivc forces ot life, truth and love. At least, we are of 
strcmg oonvietion that such peace cannot la? built xi\nm tiu' laisis of vkdenee 
and dishonaity that Imve been m compieuuusly associated with Naittsin* 
Although we could not conseientkrtisjy take juirt in any violent attack on 
Xaaism, yet in view of the peat sacrifices on tlw^tmri of millions in die Allkd 
nations, we have fdt compelled to implement such elTort through means in 
which we do Wlieve* That seems to lie dur j>ri^nt crime for which we 
understand we art^ to l^e de|H|rtcd. We w eirtune any rmlTering Uiat may leail 
to the more abuiKiant life for all that will bring m to a fuller nyaUsation of 
truth. We^know your prayers and blessings are with us. And w*c look 
forward to that hajipy day when we maf* again rt turn to your midst/’ 
I>eteiiua: * 

It IS a clear umlf rstaiuiiiig in admiiiUtidtioii that when a j>ersiitt is not 
tried in a Court of but is simply onlertsi to l>r detaincii whether he is 
rich or he must Ih* gnoitctl a suttable allowifnrs* for the maintcfiitnuc of 

hirimif ami his faimiy. During the Indivalual l.i\ il DisolietbeiHTc Hovement 
not <mly were no alttovaiu^ given to the vast majority of detenus but the 
trountcnanct* ehargt*s nllowc<i tv> the detenus in Madras stood at l| annas to 
detenus of Division II and unnas 4 to those of Division I. After /eighty 
detenus luwl p)ne on hunger strike in the Nellore Central Jail for 10 days, the 
amounts were ruisi^d to annns 4 and annas H resiHetively, while only a few 
less than lialf a <iozen out of detenus* reeeivi^l fanniv allowances ranging 
ladween Its. 5 ami Its. n month. The detenus allowaneirs were sous* 
raised to Its. 1*4*0 and Its. 1'12 0 j>er detenu. 

During the sears ll>t2*40, however, the jHiliry relating to allowanit^s 
shtnecd a slight iiiiprovernenl . In Madras 185 detenus re<?eivfsl allowams^ 
ranging from Hs. 15 to Its. lOfi while in Henpil a less mgganlly jHdiey wAs 
followtsl mainiy on account of the fact that tor yearn there had licen off iind 
«ui thousands of detenus and the prineipirs of thejr treatment had l>eeii 
on a scale not altogether fiarsiinoimms or pudgiiig. Tlie abnormal rise in 
prices of nt*!' m liengal to H or 10 times tlie normal priifes, riceessitate*i a 
serious revision of the seale of alhtwafiees and in June 1043, the (Jovermtiient 
of lietigul dix’fcd^xl Ilia I ^Mibjeet if» the condition that the allowance panti^ 
to a family slumld, in no ease, exeefsl tluit fmrt of the security prisoner^* in- 
<cMiie of whk'h he fs deprivetJ hv reason of detention. 

,^Iueh of the most harrowing tale relati-s to llu* arrest and detention of 
Shriniati Amrit Knur, sister of Kaja Sir Malmriij Singh and tlie t^sile may lie 
told in an authoriUitivr aeiount of what liap[Jeiics,l. 

“She was arrested at 8*84) p.m. at Kalka. She was informed that she 
was to l>e taken by cur to Amlmla Jail ami was allowed to take with her, her 
betiding roll, a tiug <s>ntaining her spinning wheel, her Bible and Gtia whkdi 
she inskled on taking and her braas s'csacl for drinking water. Her suit ea*** * 
containing licr ek^ilics was not allowed with her as she was tokl that she was 
sure to be scat to Lahore — the only jail for wonum didaiiied or iientcticad for 
more than one titonth in the Punjab, within a day or mi. She was, Iiowevi r, 
nes cr sent to Lahore and had to manage f«^ a montli cm otic ciiaiigc of do- 
thca. She was landed to Ambala Jail at 1 a,m. or m and taken to the WomcfCs 
ward. Its hith was indescribable. The eaereia of pkeona and rats hy the 
dozeit wcarc her constant cmipaniofis. TTiarc was a foul smelling iatrineptbe 
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living room which she ttfuMd to me on hygienic grounds* There was no- 
where to bathe except in the open. No repairs had been done for ages — lisrgr 
pieees of mud plaster were falling away. One such fell on her shwider one 
day but she escaped with only bruises. There were no food arrangeinrnts for 
her af^ l>cing arrested at 8-30 p,ni. She was given badly cooked thick 
ehapati with equally badly e<mked unclean dal served cold and in a filthy 
platter at 1 p.m. the following day. She was unable to eat it. The same 
thing was given again at 5 p.m. and again the performance was repeated the 
next di^v. On the third day, she was so hungr\' that she tried to eat the 
bread but with disastrous results to her inside. On the fourth morning, tlic 
Jailor bad pity and gave her 2*C)unc<!S of milk from his own house for which 

Was grateful. \Vithin a week she had to bf* put on the hospital list and 
fiWm then onwards she b<-gan getting a little milk and some vegetable and a 
loaf of broad daily*. The ifie<i‘ieal authorities were her salvatjon. After 3 
weeks' solitary confinement, five cti-ivorkeis from Lahore including the 
brave Satyavati of Delhi were sent to keep her company. They were not 
allowed any IxKiks to read, no newspaf>ers and not a scrap of paper on which 
they eotild write. When the other sisters came, they demanded that th<Mr 
food should lie e<K)ke<l in their own little courtyard. They were given ihals, 
kaioras and glasnex and were altogether much licttcr oft from then onwards. 
Arrangements were also made h»r a bathing rcxim inside. It seemed in the 
Hrst instance, Shriinati Amrit Kaur was to l>e treated! as an ordinary crimi- 
nal and therefore the Sufx*rintendent, etc. with all the goodwill in the world 
(which they certainly had) were unable to do much. On three <x*casion» 
when the other sisU*rs were not there, her morning meal was forgotten to be 
given to her ! After alxuit H weeks she was reduecHi in weight by over a 
stone and was served with an onler to leave the jail and escorted by police 
and left in her own house, strictly intermnl in it for over 20 months. She 
lost her Imdher while in jail. Her letter to her sister-in-law^ was not even 
allowed to be vSent.” This is a tale that the nation would never f<»rget. 
And with this tale is associated the episode of Mr. Penderell Moon, i.c.8. 
When his letter to a brother of Shrimati Amrit Kaur wiis censored and 
he was asked to explain, he prepartxl to resign and felt he had not serv’ed 
India long enough lor a pension. 

There w’aa ag^in a sc^rious failure promptly to release a prisoner acquitted 
in appeal in the I\injab. the storv' of which would make interesting reading 
wen* it not for the callousness involvtxl in it. 

* During the qiu?stion hour in the Punjab Assembly S. Sohan Singh Josh 
asked on behalf of S. Teja Singh Swatantra if on a revision petition made by 
S. liajwant Singh of Gujerat District, the Lahore High Court rt?duced his sen- 
tence from three years to one year on August 27, 1943, when S. Raj want 
Singh was himself j>resent and whether he had alnady undergone more than 
one year inclusive of the remission on that day (August 27, 19^). He further 
asked if the warrant regarding the reduction of the sentence was sent to the 
Lyalipur Jail on October 4th, 1943 and why so much delay was caused. 

While replying in the aflirmative to the question Sir Manohar Lai said 
that the delay* which occurred in the course of transmission of the reduction 
warrant w^as due iiartly to the absence from the station on account of vacation 
of the Sessions «ludge* wrho was to issue the necessary revised orders to the 
Jail at}^harities and partly to the up-to-date infcnrmation being not available 
m the oflBee of the Sessions Judge about the jail in W'hich the prisoner was 
confined at the time. 

The state of affairs as revealed in the questions and answep cm the floor 
df the Baogal Legislature was appalling and the enquiry was cm ex^'cry one’s 
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Ups m i 0 what the MiiUEtn’' wmiM do* The Pi>rmici‘ of Betiipil stated in n 
hmuUly frank lYmnner UmiI any pnm^isea in this belialf (Enquiry into Midna^ 
pore alrair») by his pitideeessiu* in oUiee did not bu>d him* FaiJul llaq's 

E romke of an em|uir>*^ was rrpu|puint to the then ikiveriu^r late Sir John 
[rrbert who m»t onlv put his fm4 down umm it but t^ho undtuibteilly re- 
inmled it as one of the proniUHrnt reasons lor teniiinattn|t his Premiership. 
The growing atroi^ties alle|fed on l>oth sides, j>eople aiul poluT. agamst one 
another called feu* a vigilant enquiry and Sir Xa£miud<litrs \*anllation was 
revealed in the complete answer he gave on the of the Hous<^: 

“Sti far as the Police are t^JiicenuHl, I am pit^jaireil U* eiu|u»re and if 

there are any excesses and demambsl of the other sidt> as to what 

they would do "to help stopping murders, kttlrmpfutig and eactaittqn of 
money.” 

While^the Cmvernment of India wercs^csMistantly Viiqiliaafadtl|f the view 
that tile delentjofvs wore preventive iy;al the }»o«)tHin ivas ev*efl tnentkmed in 
the charge sh«^t prrsentixi to the detenus, the IV<*inirr of Bengal replying to 
the motion of Mr. lluniayun Kahir to make tlie K»t of detenus more lH‘«ri»hle 
said that the assistance given to the family *of a detenu "sliould lie of such a 
ehameter as not to dt> away with the detemmi eharaeter of detention. One 
thing that kept awra\ a man fnan pursuing suVnersiie activities was his 
knowledge that the deprnation of las nieotiie w<nild cause Imrdship to his 
family. ' Obviouslv an liaimn Premier t»f nn autonomous proviiww^as out- 
Max welling Maxwell. 

In Bihar, Orivsa and Madras a toving I'oinmission was appointed to go 
info the cases of detenus wh<» rht»se t4> provide tneiimranda representing their 
position under the new onJiimnee. In -July lUKk when the iVntral Assembly 
met Mr. K. t\ Ntogi, brought to the attention of (»overntnenl the remirt tlwit 
he had heard alxnit the e\Lste*nee of a eertain underground vault in the 
Delhi I’ort and the etoifinernent of «^rtain |Hihtif*al prisoners therein and 
he want^sl (ioverninent ti> elcar up the matter but the Home MrinlH:*!^ Hp- 
parciitly tisik no notuv of the enquiry, at any riitr. In‘ made no reply to it 
on the spit. 

The cells were <‘onstnieted in lUit. They were alKUjt TtS feet liclow 
grouml level, hut in front of the evils was a spiue at least *itl feet wide ojvn 
to the sky. Sim^e the cells tlid not receive the direct rays of the sun the) were 
somewhat dark, but they were of giKnl st/vaiid sanitarv . ami were quite suita 
ble for detention fur short jwricMls t»f persons who were under interrogatimi. 
It was f<ir tliat pur|K>s4* alone tliat they were • 

To a question pul by Pandit Kun/.ru Mr. (’oriian*Smith said |>rt.sonerx 
<s:mld not be kept f<»r more than one month ordirmrily and in no cum* <"oiikl 
they Ik* kept for more than two months. 

The voting on Mr. N, M. .Imhi’s amemiment asking for aptMantment trf a 
<x>mmitt<v for the review of rases of detenus rt^ult«*sl in a tie of HU against Ht* 
and with the President's eiusiing vote it fell through. 

The Bombay tkivemmenl s ortler uikIi-t the ( rtminal l,^w Amendment 
Act on Bachhraj and Company m January 11I4II infonningthemof their mten- 
tion to forfeit the sum of Ils. 72,#KH) as the tk^vemmeni were satisfied tlmt tfie 
money was intemletl to be used for the purposes of tlie A.l.CA^, wai ehalleiig- 
ed before Mr. Mark Xcmuiha, Chief Judge* small eauaen. The Chief Judge 
held that two other petitioneiw who riatmed to tie primary members of the 
Congress were ni * aggrieved partica and later mnfirmeci the confiscation 
order. 

The Additional City Magistrate. Poona, ientetieed S. R. Biwalkar to 
six imaitha’ RJ. and fined him Rs. lOO, in default two months* Cttril^ef RJ* 
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for htMtt in pcmesHiioii of a copy of the Gujiumti vmk>n of the proscribed hook 
Q§$ii India. 

Sbantaram alias Hanumanta Anant Gunmsta Deshmukh belonged to 
Kbs^pt^, District Satara, am^jstcd in August* 1942, relatives got no news 
of him since. Till August 1944. people at home waited for news and saw 
then the l>tatrict Magistrate. Satara, who told his wife and brother-in-law 
that Shantaram would Im? releas<*d and return home in 2 months. As the 
relatives were waiting for the news assured, they got a letter of the news of 
his death.'* Then of cciurse, the relatives could not believe it and asked the 
Jail authority for his clothes, which they were informed were buried with 
the bedy. Shantaram*s brother-in-law sent all this information to Rabhai 
Mandlik, who Witdc to Jail authorities (I.G,P.) and in one month 

received a rt^ply to the cITect that on 19- 12- 1042 Shantaram died in the Belgaum 
C^ntfgl Jail. At that time, an epidemic of gastro Enteritis w’as prevalent 
in the jail arvd Shantaram fed! a vicEni to it. The news of his death w'as 
j*ent to his wife tlurorgh a letter to the P. S. Insfxxtor of Vitta Taluka on 
10-12-1943 (one year after). The news that the clothes were buried w ith the 
dead bo<ly w'as wrongly given in this letter and regret was expressed over it. 
The dead Ixxly w*aH burnt. The letter of the news of the death was never 
rc?ccived by the w ife nor did the Vitta P. S. Insj>eetor inform his family, aiul 
thi? fact that the District Magistrate wrote that Shantaram w’ould return in 
2 months shows that he was not infornu^d. 

The Civilians : 

Evil fate rtKle over the Civiliansdn this war. Mr. Xigam of Balha was 
rtdieved of his otlice along with his D.S.P. Mr. Hiazuddin while Day of II. P. 
under like (conditions got a j<»h in JeyjK>re. The former two were removal 
as j>er a eomiimriioation <iated, Benares, February 23. 1944. It is lM*hev<Hi 
(hat the Collector had cmlered some Hs, 50,000 worth eurrenc‘y notes to W 
destroyed. Mr. PenderelMoon, i.e.s.. Punjab, for writing a letter toSmt. Amrii 
Kaur’fi brother alK)Ut her had trc'utinent and refus<'d to rceeiv'e a p<‘iision. 
Mr. Blair of Bengal was askcxl to re.sigii for writing against the Bengal Go- 
vernment. A Miwiras Civilian. Secretaiy* to Government, was transferred to 
an ol)seure place fora letter to his wife not reesdved by her. from some one. 
in which a referencT to war was said to have l)een made. Mr. I>al, 
Ihmjab, got a de<*r<^* in the IHmjab High C'ourt against his dismissal by (io- 
verhment. Mr. R, K.Patil, t.r.s., C. P.. n^igned as he did not agree witlv 
(»ovemment.\s [>o!icy in the movement. Several other Civilians w^ere hauled 
up for reasons unconnect(Hi wdth the movement. 

Two l)oys of 8 years of age wen^ irnpri.soned in the Rajpi|>ala State iii 
AugULSt 1942 for salK>tage and they continued in prison till I>ecember 1944 
and later still. 

Mrs. Aruiva Asaf Ali had against her a case for alleged disoliedienee of 

Chief Commissioner’s orders directing hex to appear ^fore the Superin- 
tendent of C.I.D. Police wnthin 10 days beginning from September 7, 1942. 

* Mrs. Asaf Ali failed to appear before the Superintendent of C.I,D. Polkt^ 
and she was later on declami an absconder. 

At aE'auetion held of the belongings of Mrs. Asaf Alt who was declared to 
be absconding, a Baby Austin car was sold to tlie bigbest bidder of a little 
more than Rs, S,300. 

*So was her house sold for Rs. 20,000, 
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Luirn Fermc Ctiand^ fomerly ViechPiwideiil erf tlic SicatvmnU erf the P^ck 
pk$ Society, Lahore, who blul in detentioii tiiitee Augutt, I94t wm iakrti 
from the SiaAikol Jail to the Lahore Cetitml Jail. L. Feroae ChamI wai 
faamleulfed. 

Shri Jai Praka&h Xaraio is a wcll kiiown Soeiaiist, That he had radical 
dtiferenoes with the Congreais in tx»tiit of the means of attaintnrnt of Swara, 
m embodied in the Conjfresis crttil (Article I of live (‘onjstitutk>n) and in regan: 
to the technique* was evident from the letter attributeti to him while he was 
in Dcoli. When the I>eolt Camp wm hndeen up and the inmates were sent to 
their respective provim^ea, Jai IhwJuishjt wassciit to Bihar ami drtiam^l in the 
Ma^ri Bagh CeiitiTil Jail, fn>m which hoarm er lie made his escape on N<»vem^ 
her 9, 1942. A heavy price was put ujwn fib arrest and by degtW^ it reachtsl 
the ligure of Rs. 10.000. At one time, he was rciHA^tinl to have eacafwd to 
Nepal, later he was reportetl by the Ikmgal Ministry’ as having been in Bengal, 
but left tiw province by the time the C.I.D! learnt alniut his arrival. FinallVt 
Im? was arrested in (Vtolier. -by wlHwe onters or in which pnovitK'c, Coivrm* 
ment would not reveal. In the ciui, howex‘er. Iw* was kept in inisttidy in the 
Ihmjah. The Punjab Govemment stat<Hl that he was lieing given the tnwt- 
ment of *A* class phsoiK^r. On the 7th Xovemlier. an attempt was titmle t*> 
move an adjournment motit»n m the Ihinja!» Assetiildy hut it was <iiitallowcil 
on the 9th November. A HdbraM Vofrpus ix'litum was (Urd in the I^ahore 
High (\>iirt in hb iK half. The [H-fitam under the Habcfti Corpus in res|ieci 
of Jai Prakash Narain\s nrrv%i had curious stspirla* in relation tt» his couiisrh 
The imimxliatc arrest «>f Mr. Pardiwalla. an mlviHutc of the lioinlMiy Bar 
who hatl tnivelkxl all the way to I^vlH>rr to file the aforcsaul was 

followed by another Hal*fas Corpus mtition in r<^|H'ct of the latter’s arrest 
but he was relcastxl within tlmx* elms. Government did* indcrxl Iwiit a 
brave retreat. t-sjKH udly after *the seven* reniiirks of the Chief JusitiT of the 
Punjab High Court that they would take serious notice if they were satisfied 
that an Advocate in <|uestion was n*ally arrest<xl only f<»r dis4*h«rging a. pro- 
fessional tluty, namely filing the jx'tition on fadmlf of Jiu Pmkash Naram. 
With n*gunl to thc'^ iiitter, afTairs took a siuiden turn when fhr«*e w<x*ks larfore 
the jH'iition was <liie to la* heanl hy the l^ihore High C^airt. the Ailvoeate 
tir:n<*r»l inform<xi.Jai Prakash Narain’s lawyers that tliel^w under wineh J. P. 
Narain was arnesttxl was eliange<i from iK^fencM* of Imlia Aet toHegulaiifm HI 
of 181H. This w'ould obviate all seofie for Uribras ( orpms pnH*efxbiigH |M»sle<i 
to 15th Dcf'crnljer. When the \iivmikie iUncruV% jwiitlon was a<l 

mitU*<l by the l4ih<#re High Court, a eurious eon versa! ion t<M»k pliMT lietween 
the Chief Justus ami the eounscl for the detenu. (In Deeemlxg' 7. *the 
Hahm$ Corpus appUeation hlecl by Smt. Purnima Bannerjee on lichalf of 
J. P. Nariiin was disriuss^^d by a IJivision Hetedi. <x»nsisf mg of the (*hkf Jus- 
tice. Sir Trevor Ilarri«^, and Jiistiee Sir AlKlur Hehman. 

An additional eircunistaru^e invirsts the Pardivala ease* with fieculiar 
intcn'iit. Two days after he was arn^shxi, he hapjH‘ne<l to a C. 1. I). 
Inspector in Jail to whom he handcxl an apjfdieation to lie prescntol to Hu; 
Punjab High Court which dealt with hb unlawful and unexplained! arrest. 
Tliis application did not reach its destimliori. Apjiarrntly. the Police had 
no cltarges against him and must have been hard put to it to explain their 
conduct and lie was rclca»txi in two days. It need hardly be pointed out liow 
the release of Mr, PardiwaJa, four days after his arreat and the change <rf I-aw 
from Defence of India Aet to Regulation III of 1818 in the eajw^ of Jai 
Prakaidi Narain showing up m they do, officialdom in all ita unabiiahed 
nakedneaa* Tlie ncm^iimiumitafticin of afiplicaiton reminds one of a parallel 
event tlmt took ptaee in respect of a Capwo in Engiand which wax sevendy 
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commented oh when it finally went before Justice Humphreys in the King s 
Bench Dimion and which resulted in securing an a[>olog\" from the Home 
Seerretary, Sir John Anderson ami evoked the following remarks in the 
judgment ; 

‘"Some one whose name the court had not got and whose petition 
they did not know*, intercepted that document and did not forward it 
to the <?ourt to whom it was addrcsscHi. That official thought that was 
not the proper way to put it before the court. It was no business at all 
of that official to form such a c'cmcluskm. It certainly was a piece:? of 
great impertinence on his^part to take on himself to do what he did/'^ 

Terily out of evil eometh go<Kl but sometimes more than expectetl. 
One good result of Pardlwala's arrt*st was that the High (’ourt of Lahore on an 
investigation of the mfitter of his jx^tition to them from jail, not having In^en 
forwarded thither, discov^ered that that was not the only petition so dealt 
with and calhd up all p<*ndirig |H‘titiofis flTom prisoners in jails and from 
vernment. A second but far more important pie<*e of g<HMl w as that an adjourn- 
ment motion to censure the C'cntial (iovernment for its *^n‘ign of terror” was 
sue«*f‘jMifully carri<xl on the IHh of February, 1941 arising out of the arrests of 
I>4ila Vaijnath of the Agra Itnr and Mr. Panlivala of the Homl>ay Bar for 
ostensibly no other reason than that they were ap|)eanng for the accuses! in 
several politi<*a1 eases. 

An otTslKMJt of the Panlivala case was that the three Police OfIi<‘ers 
had lH‘en prosecuted for contempt «'ourt lK*causc th<‘y had not tninsmitt<*<! 
the petitions of Pardivala to the High ('ourt. Mr. Hobinson, Sjx'cial Sumrire 
tendent of Police ((M.D.) aiwl Mirza Asiliui Haig, Sul)-lns]H'ctor of ih>lic<* 
(CM.l).) w’crc held guilty of a teehuKul, though m»t a sul>stantinl ( onternpt of 
court in Panlivala case, by a full Ix^nch consisting of the C hief Justice. Sir 
Trevor Harries, Mr. Justice Alxiul Uasbid and Mr. Justice .\lx!ur Hehman, 
in the Lahore High Court. 

As the case against Mr. Ware, D.I.Ci. Poli< t! (C.I.D.) was not presstnl the 
[letition against him was dismiss<xl by their I^irdships. 

In this trial Mr. Kobinson, Su|x*rinterKlent, CM.l). (Special Branch), 
in the e<jurs<^ of his examination stattxJ that he was acting on Indialf of the 
D.I.Ci, and cUiinuHi that he was fully I'litithni to net as he d<*sirt‘d. In ans- 
wer to the question Vhet her it was tht‘ practice of his department that one 
officer aiding for another coulii destroy a IcttcT addrc-ssinl to the ollieer eon- 
eeroed, he said he could not give any general reply. All that he could say 
was that in this ijarticular ease he was acting for tlie D.I.Ci. He did not attach 
any imixurtanci^ to the Utter in question us he knew that there was a doeu- 
ment addressed to the High Court. To a further question w hether he thought 
that he? was entitliHl to destroy it, he sfiid thought that it was meant for 
asking for hts release and UsS Mr. Panlivala had lK*en releasexi there was no- 
thing more to Ik* done. I fiK>lishIy had that diH'ument destroyed knowing 
that it was aildrcssed to the High Court. 1 was trying to save w’orr\' to 
cverylxMly <*oncemcd with thosi* letters l>ccause the release onier had iK^eii 
lihssed and the |K?rson had aetually bt'cn ndeased.” 

Some parallel cases oceurmi m England w hich showed up the Defence 
Acts and Rules and one east\ — that of SureshTaidyamay be taken as a case in 

C int, Suresh V "aidya was brought under the op^tion of the Conscription 
,w of Hligland but he resented. He was finally discharged from the army 

• For ftiU jadimeat of Justice Huiniihfeys i«e tbe sertkiii headed ^AVarfitre hel- 

woea the Executive aad the Judiuhd.** 
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hv tlie Court of Amirui. One <nirkna» |iotnt wha. tlini be referred ta by the 
aW Siaiemmm (Febrtuir\^ 19, 1944) as '*AMusKm by erwl iind a MAhmllA by 
rmee and m a spirited man whom any army wcnikl wt*ib to re«^rutt as a wtiltnit 
soldier/' '*llut ht^ is an Induin patriot'’ mxs tlie writer, "‘w1h> resents tlie 
fact that lus i^mntrv’ was pitehfork^Hl into this war withmit lier etmsent. 
Aeeorciuiiifly, he refuse’^ to ser\T* Legally he was liable ti> csnm^ription. 
But cotnpulM^r\' sers w'e was never imja>se<i on India. On moral ami |Hnitieal 
grounds tliat constitute a strong ease not indeed of ftuinal exempt ion, but 
fora tacit dc^nsion to lea\c him alone/' I*ul>lic opmum was a giHal deal 
outraged by this rase and m the eiiii he was dis^'harged. 

Mosley : 

The contrast la'tween eonditions in Knglarui and m India regarding 
{Hihtical prisoners was well brought out In •and ma\ fftrtlier lie studieti in 
resiK'cd of the wa\ m which Hc^rliert «Momson. the Home ,St*ercdary releaxesi 
m N'ovemlK*r 1943 Sir (Kwald MosIc’V and his wife' (igain|t the outCH of the 
jHipuWs* for ihc'ir detciitH»n m esmt rusted wit^ the wav ui whudi Sir Hrginald 
Maxwell, Home Memls r, (in\ criiiiit'nt of Imlm contimnHl to keep some 
w^ninl v [irnoners and detenus against tlie cniti'rx the whi>lc Indian |a>pula' 
tion for their imitHMlncte release. (Kwfild Moslev , who In the way, was a 
ScK'iabvt at tun* t»m«' and was the son m law of that pram ing l*ro-c'<»n*sut of 
Imlia, Ia»rd i'ur/i»n. iKH iune, m due course on the death of his father who was 
a lw*n»net, a Black Shirt and Fascist, the acclainasl leader of British Fasc'ists 
and friend of Hitler and Mussolnii and a ban»net hinm^lf There* is»soiiie' 
thing ehinieriial atal grot<*s<jue in setting at liUrtv the avowed friends of 
Faxc'nim in Kngland and putting in prison the avow eel enetnies*o! FaM*ism in 
indm. 

While tile Hearn* Se*en^farv in Itntain was disetanning nil |>rciiidicc*i6 of n 
{M>}iti<'nl e haraete r m dealing with the Fiiseisl leaeler. Sir Oswald Mewdej s 
ease* ami avevwmg that his dtcisions we*rc* not wheellv judif ial, here in tnciia. 
Sir Bcgiiudd Maxwell and some of the mtiior iuininanc's in ih«^ Broviru'cs wc*fc 
o|>enlv and unahasheeilv swearing In '|M>}itteai reaseitis'. bv saving llmt until 
the* itondwev l(f*s<ihiti(in etf the* Ciuigress of ,\ugust lOFi was withdrawn, 
i ongre*ss leade rs esaild met Im* release^d But more*, the Biiniab Brenner 
wi*nt the uncemsc lonabjr le ngth <»f dee lanng in Mare’h li»*m that ibc»sc detemis 
who wer* releasesl on tne'dieal gnaiiieis, would have to go laick to ^tnl on 
ri'cenerv ami in the im anltine esaild mit atfc*nd a M^ssam e»f their I<*c^gidAtiVe 
AsseiiibK when th**v were ineMdars e»f it. It was <tbv leyits then tluit wheii* 
Sir CKwiild Mosjev was for imslical reaxcuis ri'le ase'd. ev eii siieli rrammM Wenikl 
not eount with the Punjab IVtiiner who wiiit fartlier than Hi rla rt Morrison, 
the British Ibune Sei retarx . W lu*rr eietenus fall ill m jail, and were* released 
<»n iiuciieal grounds, it must Iw* presumed tlwit it was the jail life that brought 
alamt the »llnt*iis ami only freeclcin fmm its rtgoum and, witii it the free play 
of the einolanud faetor m adiitlioii to plivateal^aidii and <hei ami medicifiea 
would bring about a c ure. Hut ac cording to the* Punjab Prermer. Str Khnuir 
llyat Kliiu/s diedum, the pniwmer who fell ill, town iH to recover in jad, iduiuUi 
on release ami recover) , return to jail only to fall til agam ! And he mast 
have* known tliat a iwexmd illnrxi^ in alwa^ic wiem* difficult to rtwver from 
than tlic hr»t, if a recovery be tamiblr at alb Vrrx' often, Englinh bureau- 
emts and Indian jaAidmm# in IimImi quote English practice aa fupfHtrtmg Hair 
conduct agaiiinf di iMjcmtic uaage and cuatoifi. Apparently, they juatify 
iTprejiiuofi on the basis of their pnnetpka of iiectiitty and dewy freeoofn to 
their own fieofde on the batia of iJbeir (latter’a) aerCdom ! 
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All mtanRsttng complication ensued in connection with the airest of the 
Nagpur Editor for publishing in the Xagjmr Times and the HUavada what 
purported to be the grounds for the detention of some of the C. P* detenus in 
jubbalpore as fium^bed to them by (Government. When the case was 
actually cm* trial in May, 11)44, it was discovered that these grounds could 
not be cited in the court even by Government in reference to a trial. Accord- 
inglv at the last moment the concemwl ordinance (the sub-scctions to Section 
11) had to be and were amended. 

Under|l*‘Ound work : 

It may Ik^ remembert'd that (sandhi in his truly inspired speech in Bom* 
bay on August «th said : “Let there l>e no siH'n^ey. Secrecy is a sin. 
Then? should Ik* no underground aidivity.*’ This caution and warning may 
lx* contmsted with ihc view of President Roosevelt when he speaks of the 
underground workers in his ( hristmas broadcast (1943): 

**It has lKK*n our steady policy and is certainly A comnionsense 
policy t hat the right of each nation to frt*edoin must bc' measured by the 
willingness of the Nation to fight for fn'eslom. To-day we salute our 
uns«H*ri allic*s in (K'( U|;ie<i countries, undergound resistance groups and 
armies of lilxration.” 

If in India, an underground movement develojxd with which the Ctm- 
gress was ernmecmsly asscK’iattxl by (ioverninent, the situation must l>e re- 
gjinled as one that was on all fours with the eourM* of events the world over. 
The very iKMiple that eondemntHl this phase in India praise<i its development 
in France and (iennany. In France it is Miid that luilf the population was 
Hcrv<ii by underground new’s[>apers. In (ierrnanv. there was a wdiole 
movement widespread, d<’epr<H>t«*d. fighting the Nazi regime. Here is an 
apjxttl to German rail workers to sataitage to sluirten war from ofi 

Felmiary 11, 1945, An apfMMil from the SHE.VF to (ienuan railway workers 
ami fori*ign railway w'orkers in Gennany to salxUage Hei('h’s rail eomrnunic*a- 
tions to help to shorten the war was broadcast in (iennan, Dutch, 
(Veeh, Polish and French by the British Broadcasting Coqwnition. Wor- 
kers were told that this was a job that re<jiunxl gmit courage and involved 
grave risks — “grcfiter courage than was shown by I>utch railw ay workers w ho 
answeml a siinilnr call in Holland, There the railway strike was a means of 
saving the lives of thousands of Alluxl soldiers and has l:>ecn a source of very 
great strength to Allic*<l military operations.’’ 

It was true that anyone so working knew that his life exjxctancy was 
but 2 or 3 years ami such men calhxl themselves “Dead men on leave/* (Go- 
vemirieiits would leave no stone untunuHl in ir\dng to arrest such men as we 
have seen in India where a siun of Rs. 10,(MH) was fixed os a reward for infor- 
mation leading to the arn*st of such workers as Shri. Jai Prakash Narain. 
The tenn ‘"underground” ismisleading for all sus|>ects are under the "‘scienti- 
fic surveillance of a dictatorship whether in Germany or Britain or India.” 
Secret Police cannot l>e condilcted on a democratic basis. But such workers 
Wvc also develojK*<i their ow n s<*ientiftc metlKKis so as not to rouse suspicion^ 
“by gmng through their daily routine of life ostensibly attached to some 
prmcasion like Life InsuraiMjc or motor bus driving, by not conveying messages 
except Jn person, by not burning literature unbumt or half burnt bits of 
which would fly up the chimney imd betray the secret, by avoidiiig Post and 
Tetcgmpb and Telephone, by evolving a language notably of numbetrs, 
by selecltng birthdays and f^tival days to gather fri<mds, by jcraing phOate* 
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Ik iockikasi and ph<4o#jt»phk elubi, by not umlejtfciiiikg c»|K*r«itk»m 
cbkwtilofm U%i when one miiSfht ifivr away m*ret infortnAiion^ by 

devdopinff a humdi for esMirape in critieal liituiition Wing iVdkwnl up 
by the Ge?»tmpi>, by taking qukk advantage of a nitniakc of tlir Ceatafm who 
enter a netgtilKniring houjie and earr>' out a seart^h* by givmg up invkible 
ink in favour of nitenophtUognipliy* by not eariy ing liiaru'^ €>n one’s jiemui* 
indeed by avoiding all diaries and sli|M ctmtairung aildmitses of friends* tilKn e 
alb by not Wt raving fellow workers despite torture and tn^tinenl liy tJnni 
degrt*^ methods,^* AU thew* methods eh^dv studieil and deserilH'd by Jan 
B. Jaimm and Stefan \Ve>l in the .ItkiwtiV Monthly staml m glaring iHmtrast 
with those of tlie Omgress whieh Imin eofuleimusl se<'re<'V anti in tliat one uord 
eoiulemnetl all the nietluKls desenlM'd whieh are l>ut e]al)oratiom of stvreey, 

MllU'h of the reprt^sstiMi was dio'eteti ag^tinsf the tlisinnerv* of iW utuler- 
ground orga 4 ;iiauitioM that hatl Iwen th^pite the (‘tHigrrss olivioustv mrrying 
on the revolulionarj’ aiul suhversoT w.^tivities kmovn as tht* **dijiiowlers‘*. 
That it wasH thert* could m>t Ik* tlenicHl* What eouhl ami should fee denicft 
was that it hail anything to do with the (’ongtr^s orgnnisatHin, Tin* faet was*, 
as iHiintetl out by iiamlhi in his letters t<i the \'ieert»s so<i» ttfler arnwi. flial 
the Iwnine violence of (iovemmeiit drtive the iHig>ple to <leHj>erate way and 
Ihiit through wholesale artesls of the i ongit'^s {catlers. Ch»vrminent aerma to 
ha\ i‘ made the jamplt* w ild v^ith rwgt* to the ji^ant of losing self-control. This 
WHS fMThaps ntU aiL Tliere were |M*ople anti partus how rv er frieiully tliey 
might hH\<* later tassmu to war elTorts. w ho did not Indieve m Non Violence 
and when the\ reidi/^Hi that in ihuuUn’s arn^t* Non Violence waa 

*'arn*steib\ they tlnaight that their ladief was m>! ultogi ther amiss and ae- 
eonlmgly must have given vi-nt tt> their |H'nt up feelings and com ietionn. 
The I'ongrcss was not tin re to ‘‘refirevs’’ them. Thi^se ja^rsons nceesHariU^ 
and naturallv w-f^nt und<*rgrounii and hugi’ amounts of rewartl weri’ nnnotineeil 
for their arrt'st or inhirnmtion h'liditig to their Ilundrt'sb of wofk<jfii 

W7*re wunUr4 by tiov'ermiieiit hut <*ould not Ik' tracerh They were |>rrtuip?& 
fttrsTctly running their own newspa|a'rs or sliisds and leancN and lhe#u» art* mi 
inevitalile jMirl of a S4 end 4>rgHniZiilH>n. So long as n movement in weilifcd to 
NoioVioleius*, s<i long there is onginiility hut whi’ii once Non V’Miknee in 
simhbsd, the inetluxls miopt<s| aiv mere <s>pies of the srerct <»rgnniy4itions of 
Kufs>{>e, In this eonne<dioiu an artiele ecintrihu(4’c| by Anna i^juei^kow^ska 
h* the ».r StaUsman (June hd. IdlU) wouht la* found relevant. 

“The underground rf-sistanee in the th^rman cn’etipied eoiiritrh*^, it in 
uiHversally and grutefulJv m kiiow ledgrd, has renlorfd freetlorn movwicfiia^ 
in those' iamis and Mr. H. Wells m Ins plea for th«^ eiwlmg of Wintjiott 
Clmrrhili's Pwfiiershiji in Britain myn tiuit “the various Kumta^an Uoyyltien 
are now^ sneaking lank to <d>iim the errslit and «*:3iLpress theif eofKb*?seendmg 
Hjiproval of tlic undt^rgrouml re^sr.laiu'c mnviuicnts that Imve nuntained hu* 
man frcyd^im through day» of f^uprrnie dangler/ ‘ 

Again The Polish T^mlergr^Htrid Anny wm writ organiw'*! and ext4du}e4 
alt <iver tlw* etiuntry, ft had strict dwiplinc and wa# well supplw^d with* 
wea|ams.'" No ran an iditorml note in the 7*mw and Tid^(itT-i 
fr^r war on a big scale Imt for tite ?w«eret warfar^v tt bail to wage agiimi«t a 
Imstile jiitny flf <iccu|wition. Kven woriicn to thi% army and played 

ft herme |>art tf» truiiy iU mmt <iaring citpkdi#. The army tfK^ it*# oialcm 
frvau itJ CiunmiUHlerdndCliikf in Ixunkan It^ oja^ratkins were irit4*|{T^inl in 
AUkil stmtegy a wlwdc. * 


U, C, Vul. 
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tmv<* occurred of the **wantted’' permm on whose anwt, heavy 
rewards were placed or fiaid eiicaping from prisona or from custody. Sus- 
pteiofis tliat the p<?ople of villaffes were harbourini; them and would not co- 
Operate with the Police for their arrest gave rise to drastic ordinances in 
Bihar, so late as in July 1043 when a system of cordoning whole village was 
established and any one leaving the village was liable to he shot under an 
ordinance which was frame<i anew. Under cover of this, house to house 
searches were undertaken. 

Is Vande Maiaram a sixiitious song ? I>oes it in any way infringe the 
provisions of the I><*fence of India Rules ? I>oes it inspire people to do their 
patriotic duty for the defence oi their motlierlaml or does it provoke people 
lo eomniit EVth Column activities ? 

These questions arise from, the rejmrted iic'tion of the Bombay Board 
of Film Censors who have cut out the Vande Maiaram song out of a Marathi 
aim, *"My ChiM/’ * * 

liide^, it H(>|>ears that tl^ie proverbially indiscriminate scissors of the 
lipeat c^iHiifors have l)f*en rather l)usy of late. 

In a Ilindustant pi<‘tuf;e, ‘Tlaja’' all references to Gandhiji and his ideals 
are said to have lieen cut out. 

Is then the Boanl of Film ('ensors lM‘eoming an instrument of [Kditieal 
censorship ? 

On the other hand we are sumris<*d to ieani that an American picture 
like “White Cargo” has l>eeu passm without a single ( Ut. W'e have not seen 
this picture Ixit from AnuTican j>a|HTs we learn that it is a slander U[K>n the 
dark raivs in which Indian women come in for some higlily derugator\‘ re- 
ferences, one of the remarks l>eing that they marry only for the sake of 
“bangles and sarics,” 

If the rt'strietions iiiijHiscHl <»n some of the releast^l Congn^ssmen are 
cV>sely l<K>kc*d into, it will Ik* found that their authors do jH>ssess some sense 
of humour. If the bureaueratie doirts render life ditheult, not infrequently 
they render it amusing ten) ! Take the ease of I>jiln Mohanlal of the Ser\'ants 
of the People SiK'iety. On the Ravi Road he can walk up to the Ravi river. 
But on the Mall Road he cannot gt) Ix^yond the Post Ofhee. An abrupt 
**gocKl-bye” emanating fmm him as the **oul of lH>unds” area is reached has 
aurprisea many an ignorant frietal of his. Lala Mohanlal can enter the 
High Court by the l>aok diH>r, but he cannot enter it by the fnmt d(Kir. As 
there is no attraction for him in its precincts, he will not mind, if the back 
<loor is also Imrretl and Ixilted, But he may quite often f<*el the pinch of 
the invisible Iwirrier raisetl against him on the right side of the MeL<*od Road 
which is adorned writ h a nuinlx^r of pietun* houses. He can emerge from the 
Mall Hoad on its left side and walk up to the Lakshmi insiuTeince Company 
building, but woe l>etide hiip if he crosses to the other side. He could sec 
*‘Rama“ at Ritx, but not “Shakuntala” at Regent a few' hundred yartis away, 
JNobody would et>ntend that bei'ause Lala Mohanlal could not sec “Sha- 
kuntala“ life b<?came an unbearable bunlen for him. The amusement pro- 
vided by the restrictive order is indeed some compensation for the loss 
auffbped by him ! 

IiVaddiikm to the thousand that underwent the sufferings of jail, and 
the hundreds that lost health and property in the struggle for Independence, 
ttieiw were lens of p<itrio^ who gave up their lives in the service of Mother- 
lands ,A few outstanding cases are referred to here. 
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Defttb otoimti fcy suddtHi erf Mr. Mahadev Dayu at tlie 

pUwse erf hk detenlkm in Pdcwui, Mahaitm* Qiunlhi wan prtaent at ihtf rre- 

The Government of Ikmibay mued the folkmim? 

^The Ciovemment of Bombay reffrets to rr|Kirt tlie death at about 
S-40 a.nu (l5*S-*42) of Mr, Mahmiev Hhmi who was* itwntly detained under 
the Oefem^e of Imim Rules, 

“Mr. l>eaai was enijageii in eon\^pr»at ion with Col, Bhandara I,M,S„ 
Insj>ef*tor*GenenU of Prisons, and two of hk fellow prisotters when he eoni* 
plained of ^fiddtness. Col, Bhamiart ativised him to He d<‘wn and he foumi 
that hk pulse wm low and that he !«eemed csdtl. Dei Sushila Nair, who 
drtaiiifst in the same biitldinur was sent for and site arrivetl at oner. At tlie 
Civil SuriftHip <H>uld not ininushately be found. anothei^I, M. S. ORleer was 
surmnonesi. « 

“liijt'idions werefriven toatimulate the ac tion crfthelieart and everyth ing 
else-* [KxsHihlr was dome to keen up Mr. IVsai s atrenitth. but be died firnm heart 
failure* orilv twenty rmnutes from the time when he tlrst c'omplained of feeltil|r 
unwell. 

“Mr. Mahadev De^ai, was ernnatcHl in the tifteriHMin near the placsr of hk 
detention after all pn»|H r arrsinjfements were made in tirc’SjirdttmT with the 
wishes of (dindhiji. who wus pn^sent at the ert'inulion. ' 

The follow iHi; bioj^raphiertl sketeh wiih [Uibhslied in the liofnimy VhtfmMt 
by Syed Alidulia Brel\ i : 

• 

**Mahad<*v llesai w as lairn almut 50 ye*ars a^ro in a village in f )lpitd Taluka. 
Surat Uislriet. Il/ivinj; ifriiduated frcmi the El|»httistone i'eJlejfe he joined the 
c»fliee of the (Oriental Trunslnlor to the Government of llomliay* While 
.sf^rving in the* HornlMiy Sc*<'ri*tariat he attended I#aw' <'lassc»s and pas«u*d Hk 
LL.H. exarmnatton. He left (ioveniment servic'e and fr»r two or fliree years 
he pno tiMMi as a lawyer in Ahmedabad. .Vcit lindin^ Ijfiw eon^^itial he joiiic^l 
the Bombay Provincial C o ojx rative Hank as Insja etor of (Veojierative 
Soc'ieties. This wi>rk lirouifht him m touch with ain'ieulturists in niiiny 
fMirts of the Pro% iriee, partieularly Gujarat, and. while he was dotni; this wi»rk, 
about lOltl he c'ame under the fudic’e f>f Maliatrna Cdindhf and was aitraetcsl 
to the latter and siani In'earn one of the earliest inmates of the Safiarmati 
Ashram. He la'^an work with Mahatma l»aiidhi as his Private Se«*retiiry atul 
he dksi as such. He ef»nimeiieed his jourrialmtic < areer as Assistant Edtbir erf 
India and A'ai^ir^a when the latter were taken over ataj «*dited 
by Maliatina Gandtii in lUIU. In be WTot to Allalialaid to rsiit thtJ 

Indrpcndmi, but was scam sent to jail. He was. ai;attn imprisoned in 
lU3n and U>32, He was with Gatnlhtji in V'eimvacla Jail w hen the latter 
undertook his rnernoml^k’ fast. 

• 

In 1931. he aeecun|>anied Mabatriia Gandhi on hi* trip to Knghind to 
attend the* Round Table Conferefiee, l>urtng tl»e last cjuarter of a mitury# 
no one eaine into more intimate touch with Gandhiji than Mahadev Deaai 
who w^as hk cximtant t^ompanion in bk travel* throu|rb(iUi ttie eountry. 
Mahadev was present at the innumerable inters^iews Gamlbiji gimitled to ali 
aorta and eonditions of men and women, and metteukmaly took down notea 
of tbeae intervirw*. Jle took down verbaiim reporif of kll sjieeehea made by 
Gandhiji at public or iftfomtal meetinfi. Aa Privali; Secretary ffum day ta 
day be dealt with the s^otuminoiii oorretpotidet>ee of Malwdma Oimdiii^ 
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Tbete were few important public or infonna] conferences which the Mahatnm 
attended at which Mahadev was not present. During the last few years a 
considcmble part of his work as Private Secretar>^ to Gandhiji, was shared 
by him with Pyarelal and others. Few had imbibed Gandhiji's philosophy 
so thoroughly as Maliadev and none htul won his confidence so completely 
as he. It was not, therefore, sur|>rming that Gandhi ji entrusted to Biahadev 
many important missions which invoTve<i nc^tiations with high officials. 
As a mara of the great (‘onfident^e that Ciamlhiji liad in Mahadev as an inter- 
p^ter of bis philosophy, he apf>omted him as wlitor of Harijan, His devo- 
tion to Gandniji w^as as touching and unselfish as it was firm and deep. To 
Gandhiji Mahadev was, indei?<i/more than an apt and able pupil, more than a 
son. What his death means to him one can but dimly realize. India has 
lost a sincere and devoted son. He leaves Ix^hind his widow' ami a son. 
Thair great sorrow' shared by the country. 

To many as to the present writer' his <!eath is the loss of a dear friend. 
The late KanaiyabI H. V'akil, Mahiulev, Vaikunth Lallubhai Mehta and the 
present writer were constant .companions at college. The friendship grew 
pith years. 

Mahadev loved literrtture. He wrote foreibly and, often, l)eautifully. 
He was the author of several lK>oks. of whieli the late*st was a biographical 
appreciation of Maulana Abul Kalam 

Follow’ing is the text of Mahatma Gandhi’s wire to Sewagram Ashram 
regarding Maliadev Desai s death in deteniUm near P(K>nu : ~ 

“Mahadev diinl suddenK . (iave no indication. Slept w'cH last night. 
Had breakfast. Walktsl with rne. Sushila (Dr. Nair who also in detention) 
and jail do<*t<)rs did all they ('ouhl but (iml had willed otherwise. 

Sushila and I bathed IkhIv lying peneefuliy co\<‘n-d with Howers incense 
lAirning. Sushila and f relating (iecta (Shri HhagvvatgcM'ta). Tell thirga 
(Mahadev Desai's wife), Unbla his son, Sushila his niece. No sorrow allow t^l. 

Cremation taking place front of me. Shall keep ashes. Advise I>urga 
remain Ashram but she may go to her people if she must hope Babla w ill be 
brave. Ixive. Bapu.” 

“One of the *most moving memories", said Sarojini Dev'i : “I hav'e of 
Maliatiim Gandhi is on his last services to Shri Mahadev Desai after his death, 
which took place within a few minut<*s. 

With trembling hands Gandhiji insisted on bathing the laxly with his 
ow'n hands. He sjauit nearly an hour in annointing tlie Ixxiy with sandal 
paste. It W’us with his own hands that he set fire to Mahade\'’s Ixxly. On 
the thini day it was he who jx rfonned the final ceremony. 

Just as Mahfulev imsst^l away, (iandliji puas called from another comer 
of the building. He came and called, 'Maliadev% Mahadev,’ btit there was 
• iio resjKmsc. Then Kasturba said, AVhy don’t you respond Maha4c\\ 
Bapu is calling you !’ 

But it w'as all over. The spirit of the l)eloved disciple had already passed 
beyond the mach of his masters voice." 

It yru% decided in 1945 to raise a suitable memorial in honour of Mahadev 
and raise for the purjM>sc lakhs i»f ru[>ees. In connection with the seeoiid 
Huniversary of Maliatlev^s death Gandhi made a stirring pronouncement : — 
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*^Tlie cwily fittiiif service thsi I can render In Mahadev't inemorj* in tn 
ecMnplete the wotk which he has left behind him unfinished, and to make 
wwthy of his de%^tiori— <>bvkiU3ily a more dtfhculi task than merely 
raising a fui^ for his n^iorial. It can l>e fulBHed only thivngh divine 
grace. 

** The 15th of August is the secoml anniversar)* Mahadev l>esai*f 
death ; Two or three cHiiTe5ipt>ndents havr adnitiuslcrcHl a gentle rtdnike. 
The following is my {Miraphrase of the gist of their remarks : 

‘ You have Ijectumc Prt?stdent of the Kasturlm Memorial Fu#il Trust, 
Mahadev n^nouncei:! ever) thing fiir your sake and even laal down his life for 
vou. He dks:l at a nnieh younger agt" than Kasturlat. ami yet, how much 
lie aehieveil in thiil rt'lativdy short sjwit'e of time I Kastujrlia was verily a 

hut vrlule India has prixIuctHl many all will luboit that it lias jfim* 
ductnl only <aie Mahadev. If he hail not rhi>si*n to throw in his lot with )«Hi^ 
he might have la*en living tiKiay. His talents would e cniillied him to 
nchiew fnnii rank distinction as a s^^rvant ami man of* letters. He might 
have even ln*en rich. hr*»ught up his family ia all material rs»iiih»rt, and pn>- 
vuitni his son with the hightest ixlucation, lustriMl. lie clwise tc» merge hiia* 
Mdf in y<ni. Vou rt‘gaixi«xi him as your son. May I ask w lmt )ou htt%‘e done 
fivr him ? ’ 

* ThcS4' sentiments seem to me to la* natural, (he csintrnst lw*tweeii (tie 
tw<» is tiMt striking to In* missial. lofe still lay Wforc Miihadcv as onlinarv 
slaraUnls go. He aime<l at living U|i to a hundred years. The ammint of 
material that he liaii jahsi U[> in his \ <»luniinous notrlMH»ks enllcd for years of 
patient hilxtur to work up. He had hojaxl to do all that. Hf was a living 
example of the wise who iivi* aiul work us if they were lK»rn to immortality 
amt everlasting Vinilh. 

“To Mahadev’s admirers. I ean only e»frer this eonsohitioii that he htit 
nt>thing by liis ass4M‘mti<»n with me. IIis dreams roM* alwive scholarship or 
learning, Hiehes had no attraetion for him. (hal liad bl#*ss<sl him with ii 
high intellec t and versatile tastes. But what his soul thirstcsl for was a devo- 
tional spirit. 

**Mahadev*s extenial goal was the attainment of Sff^araj, the umcr, to 
fully nmlm* in lus ow n jM'rson his id«*a| of devotion, and if famsiblc* tp slmre IIm* 
same with others. Tin* raising of a material memorial to the deeea»e<l’s 
fnemor) is outside my That is a task for his fra^nds and adinirt^rs to 

take up. DcaMi ii father initiate a nieinorial for his son T I was not res- 
{HUisible for the Kasturlm Memonal. If tlie friends and admiri'rs of Mahmiev 
se t up a c'onmiittee to niw a memorial fund and invite me to lieeoriie ita 
pn^sident and give guidance feer its pro|K*f use, I slmll gladly aeeepi it. 

“The rwking cff fuiKls m fttKxl and nc^'rsmrt. Hut a sim’cre imitatiofi of 
Mahjfcdrs 's const ru^dive w'ork in lK*tter. The mimetMty c<}riiributioii to » 
memorial fund ought not to l»c a »^uli»tituie for llic more sudid appffrctaiion/^ 

The isecomi calamity that liefell tlie CongrrM wa« the prritMtiufc dcriitse of 
Begum Zulaikiia Khatoon, the wife of Ihitilaria Abul Kalam A/-a<ft Hhc 
was not ill the l>rst of health when the Maulami waa arretted in llomlwiy 
aiwt the Maiilana Iioi c up the norrow ariaitig fn>m licr contiiiiicd illiwM with 
fmtitude and equansmity. The last dayi of the Brfitma Ulnaia were afoni* 
mng to the heiplrtt rtxipkntB of the newt tn their impnaoiimefit as to 
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dying paiteni. She was 45 years of age at death and had been ill for two 
years, A tribute to her by l^ulana Saif Skldique is given here : — 

^^Begum Zulaikha K^toon^ the wife of Maulaim Abul ^aJam Axad 
was married to this illustrious son of India at a vciy' tender age and just frmn 
that time up to the end of her life she had ail along been a fait&ul and devoted 
wife to him. 

Her great husband because of his revolutionary tendencies and political 
bent of mind was constantly playing with fire, facing severe trials, h^sbips 
and sutterings. Naturally the troubles of her husband were affecting her 
the mosf and indeed she had the stamina to bear all those troublesi with re- 
markable patience and fortitiule — qualities which are generally so common in 
that sex. Her life wm not a life of case and comfort. She was born of a 
rich ami wcU-todo family but she died in j>overt\' and amid liardships. al- 
though her huslmnd vras adniifte<lly the most conspicuous and most illus- 
trious tJcrsonage in the et>untry, 

‘*On Thui^ay, 8th April last, her 'medical adviser I>r. Majumdar k>st all 
hope for her and came out of her room in an exeet'ilingly jx^nsive mood. 
Tile do<*ior 8ai<l if Maulana Sahib could come to her she would surely' revive 
energy to l>ear this attack. At alxmt 1 1 p.m. she all of a sudden revivHxi some 
strength and re<|uested to be fixe<l up in a sitting jiosturc. She was made to 
sit up and she* Ix'gan to talk with each and every one of the family and ser- 
vants and asked pardon from therm all for the* troubles they' had to undergo 
liecausc^ of her illness. The attendants were all dclightt*tl to see that she was 
gaining energy' and w'as taking a lH*lter turn. 

“She liKiked towards the dcK>r and enquiriHi w hether the Maulana Sahii> 
had come. lh*ing inforinc*<l in the negative she sat (piiet with closcxi eyes. 
She promised some Ixiunties to the servants. She asked the to lx* 

reeitixi and the re<’ital continutxl till she hreathe<i her last at (1 a.m. on 
Frida V' morning.*’ 

• l^he death of Begum Zulaikha Khatmm, wife of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Ar4id, President of the Indian National Congress, was condoled by the eitizi*ns 
aV a largely attended meeting at Mahomed Ali Park in April 1945 in Calcutta. 

The eirrumstanees of the Begum’s death w ould remain a painful memory’ 
for Indians for generations to c*ome, observed the Hon’blc Sved Naushcr 
Ali, S|X^iker of the Bengal I.,<*gislative Assembly', presiding over the function. 

Standing in rl;ven*ntiai silence, Hindus and Mussalmans. re*presenting 
every' political party in the province, adopted the resolution condoling her 
dgath and sympathising with Maulana Abul Kalam A'4ad in his liereavement. 

There was unfortunately anotlier Ix^reavement of tlie Congress President 

In Bhopal on IXx'eniber 30th, 1943, death occurred after a protracted 
illness of Abru Begam, sister of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President. 

The funeral was attended by Her Highness the Begam of Bhopal and 
leading personalities of the State, The deceased settled down in Bhopal and 
was a prominent worker fbr the cause of Bhopal women, whom she repre- 
sented on several occasions at the sessions of the All-India Women's Confe- 
•rence. She was the Secretary' of the Bhopal Ladies Club for a number of 
voars and was also closely associated with the Red Crescent Society started 
oy Her Highness the Bt^m of Bhopal to provide comforts and amenities 
f^ the Indian troops serving abroad. 

S. Satyamurti of Madras passed away on the 28th March, 1948. 
He had been arrested in August 1942 before he reached home, on his return 
from Bombay and his dgnth was a direct sequel to his arrest and transfer to 
Amraoti. 
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It k hmrd to beikve thut iiik viiuiig frknd amjiy* Hr buil m air 

of pcr|)etual youth alxiut liini, ilk eloquence of expit‘»«otm and rbulHikin 
of sptnts> hk JMobrirty of jialjffnirnt standing in wntrast with his voluhilitv of 
speech, hk ccairage of eonvirtion ami stcnidfastitess of pur|K«^^ are Abuiiiig 
virtues Uiat pietun^ him etemally licfort* our vkhni atul make it ditlirult for 
hk many frirmls to reahau' ttiat he k no more, 

Mr. Siityamurti was one of the most pn>inineiit I'oimress U*^<ters not only 
of South India hut also of the whtile CHiuntry. He was iiorn on IWth August, 
ItlSSt. He was etiueatc'^l at Maharajah's CoUegt% Ihidiikotah am! Christian 
College and Law College. Madras. He was ^^Ivot^ate of tlie Maifras High 
C^ourt and Senu»r Atlv<a‘ate. Ftsleral (‘ourt. Indm. He tirst eaine to prt»mt- 
nenee during the Home Hide lUiys of the first linuit \Vt»rld War of 
lie was a mernla^r of the Mmlnis i^'gi“ilaiivr Couiunl from 1023 to IU30 ami 
was a mctnhct of the liitlmn I^^gislative ^Assembly «yiu’e IU35, He was 
Mayor of Madras l'oqM»ration in HHL lie visitisl Lnghind m lUlS* as main^ 
her of the Congress deputation anti iigtiin in Ii»25 t»n U half of the Swarajya 
Party. He w*as also n MemlKT of the St-nate of Madras l/iuversity. He was 
President of tlw S<»uth Indian Film Chamiar t>f CoiniuertT and President 
of Indian .Motion Pielurt' ( ongress. Ht was also iirst letary and sulise* 
(piently Dt‘puty L<'uder of the 1 <»ngr<"ss Party in the Assenihlx and S«eretary 
and later Prt^sHlent of Tamdfiad C<»ngress i omiint ter. Hr wrnt to jirisoii four 
times in eonmetion with thr ( ivil IhsolH'tiirtn^r M<»vemrnt in ItUII, in 
in HH! and again m On all tn’rasums liis health sutlertsfl in jad. In 

pro hr was ndeaMsI from jail owing to ilinrss. Mr. Siityamurti was a strong 
protagonist <»f Parluimrntury ac tivity and on s4nrrHl orrasions in the |ittst tie 
sucwssfuUy trKik a h ading lairt in the agitation la favour of C ojitu tl entry by 
C’ongressmrn. Hr was also a vrry |a»poiar. frarh’ss and jai’Werful platform 
speaker and as iK-puty Ix*ader of the Congrc^ss Party in the Assrmtily, 
he (txik fimmmrnt |mrt in detwites and his omtioiis wc^re hsteiusl to with 
resjH*et and fear t>y othcnals. • 

In the domain of India's |Mililirs and her striving for natnaml rmaneijMo 
tion, deatli has rxac'tcsl n heavy toll from its votiines and while tliey ace 
alive, life has entiiihsl ripniily hnivy sm*rihr«*s on them. Polities after all m 
ordinarily for the wrll to do man or thr man who c^an ccinimand the maTsiMiry 
nicmey for his piir|H»s 4 *^, and when t»nr dors not fall mt<* either eatc^ory, 
fK4iti4*s IxstHirnrs a highlv risky and embanrassing game ta’^rttyitig ds devotees 
into mins^w' and mtnratr situations. Nrv<‘rthrless thousands of young men 
saentirecl during these 25 yrars, thnr fainiln's, interests, fhrir own health arwl 
prosjKHns in life and not a few eame |KTiJously near thr danger jKunt to their 
probity and their very existence. Satyiumirti was one of tlic*se wlio wouhi 
Imve lovcxl to fa* of to his eountry as h Minister in rhargr of a Pro- 

vinc'c* or a department. But fates d<rrc‘«d othe rwise. In the eomiug 
lens arwl hundreds of ministers will Imve eotrir aial gone, tnil the tutriW’W that 
ahkic ill history*, in tlx* V€ilhaiia of national lierca-s ami martyrs wotikl Iwr of 
thewie who iitieertdy strove for thc' cxmimon gtaMh shnldtilg all thought of »elf, 
and cherishing thi'ir v ery wants and endmrrmssments in life as the force* that 
slmpetl the riatx>nal destiny aiwl hastened its early realixation. One lingerinf 
thought arising fnan Satyaiilitrti^s di^ath was tlmt hr was driven 90 miles 
in a riekety bus fnwn Nagtiur t«i Ammoti without any supply €ff dritikirig 
water on tlie way in that hot month of August. He » imply collapsed for 
even then he had paralysk of the Irg* in four days which uHiiimtcIy prov- 
ed fatal. 

Shrbnati Kaiturba Gandhi after prolongijl illncua paaMl away 
in perfect repose on the f^nd February, I944 at 7 90 p.m. at the A|^ Kli^ 
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in the prenjcnec of her laAt iton Devitdas, her lifelong cotnpimton the 
ihatms and a number of family friend^s and Bhakias who aiotig with 
thousands in the c^ountr>^ used to addreits her as Ba, In spite of the restraint 
incidental U> a place of confine merit, however exalted and luxurious it may 
be, a hundred friends and admirers of Gandhi were present at the funeral 
which was the second to take place in the premisers IB months after the sudden 
and premature demise of Maha^iev Desai, Gandhi’s right hand man. Un- 
like ^hadev, Ba [>as»e<l away neither stiddenly nor prematurely. She Was 
ripe in years as well as rich in serv ices to the nation. She had U^en for de* 
evades trfc proud and happy* recipient of the ardent affection and the deep 
esteem which a devoted nation Uendeml at her feet. 

Kasttirba wm bpt a few months vounger than her husband. They 
grew together and BjH*nt more than half their life (74 years) in voluntaiy' 
celibacy. Their (‘hildren an<l grandchildren in tlie imnu*d iate circle of family 
ties, the inmates of their Ashram in the next Cijneentrie eirCle and their 
millions of countrymen and count ryw'omen const! tut < h 1 the eternal lx>nd of 
attachment betwef'h the two, inspired their (‘oinnion endeavour in life and 
programmes of action and engrossed them in the intense servdee of society 
and humanity. Kasturba was a true partner with («andhi in the honours of 
life, in the affections of the^>eople and in the rigours of renunciation and absti- 
nence voluntarily undertaken and nobly sustained. Nor did her husimnd 
make it easy for her to l)ear herself lieroi<’ally in the midst of the exacting 
standards of the adopted by them, for he w'as like a watch dog by her 

liide^eyer vigilant and never coudoiiing in the enforeement of the princi]>les 
of aparigraha which is the eanlinal basis of tlieir changexi life. Ilis non- 
s>bservaiUH‘ of set^mey was at least once her erueiiixion in public. Yet she 
comforhxl herself with that dignity, reserve and naxlesty which are the age- 
long virtues of Indian wornanhcHal whose oth* itieal is nt)! the assertion of 
equality and indef>endenee but self-al>soq)tion in and etanplete identification 
with her sjanise. Is it th<‘ jwTformanee <»f a Vagtw, the h ading of the life of 
an anchorite, the courting of jail, yes. thrrr she was with him, not to reason 
v^hv. but always to do and <iie. And die she did in his arms in a jail on the 
MnhaJthhmrairi day in tlie LUiarayan ~ a privilege that falls to the lot of few 
women in the w<irld. In honour of the memory of Kasturba the Council 
of State adjourivxl for half an hour and the Sind Ii< gislativc Assembly for 
15 minutes. lakcVist' did the Hombay Corporation and various other 
iKHites signifying their mark of honour by resolutions and adjournments. 
An apiK*al for a memorial to Kasturba promotfsl by the public asktxl for 75 
lakhs but st’cimHl 120 lakhs, an unpnxxxienttHi event in Indian History. 

The fatal illness of Sliriniati Kusturlm gave untold anxiety to Gandhi 
on Hceount of the conduet of (iovt^rnmeut , Dtadors like Jiv nij Mehta who 
examined the patient were not all<iw<xl to talk to him and a consultant doc- 
tor was not allowcxl to sjxnul the night in the critical moments inside the 
‘"palace'’ lieing asked to stay in the motor <‘nr outside all night awaiting any 
urgent calls. The tncntal ajfony to l»andhi was so great that he asked either 
that Kasturba hij let off on parole or himself \yc transferred elsewhere to avoid 
Ihis tormentation of spirit. 

It is amazing to be told in this eonmx*tion as we were told and the 
American public were solemnly told by Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai that “at 
various times, the Government considered her release for health reasons but 
abe wSfhed to remain with her husband aiui her wdshes were respected. Fur- 
thermore, living on the premises, she has the benefit of care from an eminent 
doctor living on the The wonder is tlmt never bad truth been so 

recklessly perverted as in this statement. In India, Govemntait news 
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did not go lM>y-ond «tNting that cwn if she hud been consultt'tl in regnitl to her 
reJe^, she would have preferred to remain where she was. Sir tlirja Shanker 
out-mxwelM Maxewel! ami has brought eternal disirmer uimn the eharae- 
ter of Indian otticialdom. 

One strange feature in regard to tl»e eondolenees on Kastilriia'* death 
was that the leader of the Muslim l.eague. Mr. Jiiinah did not s«y a wont. 
•And yet tliere was nothing strange in that lies'ause he had not earik'r wki a 
word on tlie murder of .kibb Hux. 

Tlie death oeeurred at Lueknow on Uth Jamiars-. UH* of Mr. H. S. 
1‘andtt, luisimnd of Mm, Vijayalakshmi l‘amlit, sister' of ibmlit Sawnliar- 
ml Nrhru ami former U. P. Miiustcr, 

Mr. Pandit Imd ^ufTtTinjij fri>ni plruriisv with c*flru!tion for tlu* 
thret* months, Mrs. pHiuiit was tit hrr hiislmnd's iHHisMie. Mr. Ihinait's 
iKxly was taken tt> Allaltalmd for or<*niatiop. • 

Mr. Paifdit, who was a niemlM'r f>f tin' I'. P. Assemiblv, wm 51 old. 
Hesato his wift‘. he h aves l>ehind limn' dnu^dders Hita, Clmndralf klm 
wnd Nayantora, the latter two inin^ students in the HuriNj Stalin. 

Mr. } nmiit was arrt*strtl dtinit^ the AujfUst i(isturlMirHH*s anti rt'^leiuieil 
Iroia Uu^ ( entriil Jaih Lut kiH»w. on (K lotker H. I04;t. on jfnmnds of health. 

The late Mr. Pandit was n (>n»fouiiii Sanvkilit St’holar, unassuniirij^ in 
inaiim/rs. tit'v tittnl to his e<aintry and sell saerif i<'in|» in s|iirit anti serviees. 

On April I'.k 11>44. Dr. i\ \ ijavant^havaelmnnr, a ft»rint r Preswlent nt 
t hi Indmii National C on^jress, whi^ hiul Ih’<*ii ailing htf strine time past, tilt's! 
at his rt'suiener. Hr was ii^ikI VH atul leaves a tlni4fliter, a eramison and 
tw<» j^ntndMlauijhtrr''. * 

Dr. I*. Vijayara^lmv aehariar hati n full p.lftieal rnret r tif.over 5t) years 
iKith in his tiwfi province ol Madras and fhe whole (»f India. He first la^'eaine 
puhliel\ kiKosn when he ap(H‘aIi'tl to the Mutirii-s Ht^h C ourt iiijpEiirist a jwn* 
tenee of ten sears’ H I. passctl on him In a lower court hir Ins itllrj^etl irnjilo 
eation in n Hifi<lu Muslini rii>i at Salem. Hf won the ap|>eaJ luul fotiffht 
lor ail his fellow at'eust‘<i wh<» alsti mot a rej^nve. 

Dr. Achariar drafted the < “Det Jaration of Hi^^htfi*' (HHH) and 

was President of the C impn ss m iniHi ami t»f thr^ I mW C onferrnee «t Alla^ 
ImlMol. He tiHik part m th*- AIM^^rt^es Conferener wlneh resolve'll on the 
Inneott of the Simon C mnnusMon and led to the setting up of the Nehru 
t oriuiutt<N' and its repiirt. He wa^ also a former Prt^saffnt <»f the AlMmlia 
Hiraiu Mahasjilihu. 

f>r. Aehariar was a memlK-r of the .MinlraN I^'|»islalive C'ouneil frtmi imp* 
HHH and of the luifM riai Ii<-^»islatiV€‘ CV>uneil from piHI Hk 

Thinker, natmnalist and nitenmtionalist , he Udievfsii in th<^ of 

Nations and all it st<KHl f<»r even after its hundhation. 

In Ihnans ApnDil. IlHI thedeatfuHf urr*^! of Mr. ShivjiraiuidCiupta. 
foiiiider <if the Kashi V idyapith aini the .Imin 5Iaraial iiihI some t ime Treojiturer 
iif the indiaii National 1 on^^reHs, He I'onstruetisl tlwtt llhafiit 5fatii Blatitlir 
and in tin* early <liiyj> of the Heinm^ Himiii I intersitv tie inied Ui iiewiufmny 
Paficlit Madan Motian 5fa{avtya to «*ollee't funds. 5lr, Cgupta, whi> wii§ t$I, 
y\m Iml-rkideii with fmralysis for 12 years. * ♦ 

The death oreurrt'ti m the early IwHirs of l^th Marc h, lOU of Mr. V. Rum* 
das Pantiiitn a memljer.Couneil of State and Preimlent, AlMmlm Oxnieralive 
Imiitntm Aiwociiitmn and Indian Provincial CkeofM-mtive llankii Asucanaikm. 
He was the leader of the Cmtgrtm Party in the Council of State. 

Amotij^t other .e'rknji kaaiei to the natiofi w«a that of Shri ttaimnanda 
Chatterjee. For 35 years, his name bad a boitfmlioid wofd in the worW 
of polttteai and literary conaeioitsnani. He was nev er a Ccmgreiitiian in ijiic 
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jfttrict of the term but hi« s^nmpathies were aiway« with the nationalist 
moveinent — and therefore naturally with the Congress. And the Congress 
itiM*lf looked upon him as a patriarch whose criticisms on all national problems 
were chargi^ with keen dis^'emment, ob\ii>uis impartiality and wide outlook. 
Toward the latter days of his old age, however, he threw his weight on the 
side of the Hindu Maha Sahha. That a kaiUir Brahmo like Ramananda ^ 
Babu saw the neetl for the Himiiis to gather together under a communal 
banner doubtU*ss j>rove<l that re^ligious affiliations and political allegiances 
might well stand aj>art but when the wide Hympathies of universal brother- 
flood w'<^T somewhat lirnibHi by the circumscribcil outlook of communal 
sympathies in a notalilc pufilic/diaracter Ukf* Ramananda Babu, the trans- 
formatifin was big enough to arrt^st the critics* attention, if only to search 
out the cause for so and even so incompatible a change. The 

Communal Award (V 1032 was a difficult pill to swallow and exc<‘pt those 
who wmuld neither ingc-st it nor egest it but keep it fK>bbing up und dow^n in 
the glottis, the vast bulk of nationUlist Hindus had to make their ehai(*e. 
Decide they did as Babu Ramananda Cfiatterjee had done, when in spite of 
his nationalism in polities aiub Rrahinotsm in religion, he set his own sails 
to the tiercel* winds (»fthe Hindu Mahasabha. This apart. Ramananda Babu's 
contribution of ser\dee to t4ie grow'th of the Indian nation, its jxditical fret*- 
tlom and tHHUiomie deliv'<‘ran<‘e and its philosophical insight and cultural 
outlook, its multifaeet<Hl renaissanee and manifold genius, marks him out as 
an outstanding patriot of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries fit to take 
rank with the great men of India --Victorian age like Raf>iridra Nath Tagort*, 
Atianda Mi>han Bose. Surendra Nath Hanerjee anti Swami Vivekanamla. 

Many w<*re the tleaths of patriots that tot»k place either in the jails or 
just after releases on metlienl gnmnds, a detaihsl aeeount of which could f>e 
correctly obtaim^l only from th<‘ provinces. Hut a most shiH'kiiig event 
bH>k place in Sind whic li deserves particular notice. Allah Hux the ex- 
pr«mier of Sind was shot dead on the 14th May, 11>43 at Shikarpur. He 
was the President of the A/4*d Muslim Conference. 

On reeeifit of the news of the murder of ex>Premier Allah Bux at Shikarpur 
the Sind Government ortlered that all Govenunent Offices in Karachi 
including the Sind Secretariat shouKI Ik^ t'losed for the day. 

The ''markets'' which ha<l received iiew's of the murder before the time 
for o|X'niiig remaiaed closet! f<»r the day. 

Mr. Allah Bux, aeet>mpanied by a friend was pnx'eetiing in a Tonga 
oij the Shikarpur-Sukkur Roiui in the dirtxtion of Sukkur, when op|K>site 
the Shikarpur jK>lict' lines some unknown assailants said to lx? four in 
nupilxT. fired U[x>n Allah Bux ami his friend. 

Allah Bux received two revolver shots m the chest and died bt*fore any 
medical assistance could lx* r<*nderc‘d at the Civil Ilospital. 

Mr. Allah Bux w'as not able to give any dying declaration. 

The Allah Bux murderers were at last detected and eight people were 
plaml l>efore a Court martiai wdiieh held its trial in camera under the rules. 
There were two appn>vers. It was revealed by the Sind Government that 
the murder was the result of a conspiracy in which it was alleged that cettain 
proininent Zemindars were involved. The sentences were pronounced on 
26th February, 1044 in w*hich three were sentenced to death and the rest to 
tmnsportation for life, 

SttbeieouenUy a case w^as put up against Khan Bahadur Khurro., Ex- 
Revenue Minister* his brother and senTTEint for alkged conspiia^ in connec- 
tion with the murder, *^be accused were c<Mmmittcd to the Sesskms and were 
acquitted. 
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Much the ummI traipc end tbut overlook Ccwifrmfcsimcn duriug tht>i pcrkwl 
of three ycArs of five * ‘Movement ’' wiis the reporlctl sudden deiith on IPt h- 
Aumist^ 1^45 in an air crajih of SFrri SubliasK ChaiKlra lhi5tr» twice Prr*wicni 
of the JtKiian National Vm\gnr><%. l*^Hy in ItUU In* cht»«^e to leave the <x>un- 
irv in siccret^ himself not *ilvarinj» the Conuress vk»w^ on the methocU of e«ta- 
bikhifti; Indian Indc|>t*nd<'cnc. lie whs rejiorted to l>e lETouilt by a plane 
to Tokio aiKl hk plane met with an atH'klent in which he was injured sertously 
aiul succumtmi to the injuries latter in the d«>‘* That Sul>hiish Hahu chose a 
(mth of hk own. that he had rt'lHdhxl airaiiisl tile Itandhmu cult ana kept Ins 
owrn counsel in political matters, that he was^'jHirted to have Jotne<l Ciermanv 
and Japiin in the World War II were <d I'onduet h>r which he lam* 

«"xclusive rt‘s|xmsihj|ity. without in tuiv wiiv cndcarinij him less to his friemls 
ami admirers. .A like n^jxirt tvf hts death irs an air eradi ha^i efnnnate<I oimx' 
Iwfore ami fhat provetl to lx* imtriuv There is a w idely felt disinclination to 
K lieve this story c»f Suhhash liabu s death, which is traixsl to dapanese sources. 
His |Mtsition after the conclusion of the war has lan'onie^a matter of anxious 
em|Utr\* all nnind. If lie was dead, this anxiety wtnild lx* submergesl by the 
fhxxl tiile of sorrow’ tliat tivereaine the csmntry. If he was alive, the halo 
urtmnd this mystic would l>et’*time dee|H'r and bri|fhter. 



CHAPTER XXXIl 


The Meerut Sessiok 

The Working Committee, it will remembered was released on the 16th 
June, 1945 from the Ahame^lnagar Fort. Yet the Meerut Session was held 
only on the 28rd Novefulx^r, 1946. In the meantiine the President who Mrm 
first elected for the Session on th<vl6th May t(x>k otlice unusually in the inter- 
val l^cfore the plenary H<*sHion and chtmi?<*ti the ix'rsonnel of the Committee. 
His aeeession to otliee in the Interim iiovernment at the Centre, however, 
necessitated a fresh ek*etion in all its formality according to the Constitution 
of the Congress and Shri J. R, Kripalani was duly eleett^<i. The President - 
elect was not new to the Oingress. In fact, as he w ith his dry humour and 
searing wit stated at* the o[)cning of the Subjects Coinmittt^e, he knew tJu*tn 
and they knew' him. For twelve years he had Ih-cii the General Seeretary of 
the Congress ami <ione excellent servic<* in organi/.ing tlie Congress forces 
and systematizing its work. • He had the advantage of a ciiltvin*il and cner- 
getie wife in Shrimati Sueheta Devi wlio wfis the worn a n-Se^e notary of 
the Congress. Husband and wife have had the rare advantage of working 
together in the same held o( public service atul in tlie same oflice as honorary 
secretaries. Both were professors in ilieir own day. Roth are g(x>d writers 
and wd(dd a facile pen. Roth are highly cultured and patriotic, vivacious 
and indefatigable in their lalxuirs, original and imaginative to a degree, 
Mcn*rut then had the privilege* of having for its President t>nc who brought 
with him added strength through his s[M>use for the discharge t>f his oncn»us 
dutif*s. 

• The unexpt'cted outbreak of violence and rioting in Meerut town and 
Meerut district on the e\'e of the plenary session (‘ouj)Icii with the fact that 
s<»me of the Congress struetures happt'tuxl to have Ihhui burnt down by an 
litmceountAble tire, a eireurnstanee which creatinl panic and dearth of lalx>ur, 
nec'cssitateil a last minute eiirtailrnent of preparations so that it wiis notilicHi 
that the Congress w'onid be confined only to ttie delegat(‘S and that no visitors 
would Ik? admitted. • This made the Pyarelal Xagar ditflcult to ereet. Hut 
the highly patriotic and laudable intervention of the IXA men made possible 
what w'ould otherw ise have Inon a ho|>t'less task. Even so the session had to 
give up the Khadi and Cultural Exhibitions as originally contemplatt'il. 
Presitlent Kripalani delivcrtxl his address with his wonttxi ease in Hindustani 
and perhaps w ith addtxl tranquillity on account of the fact that Meerut w hich 
was the seat of his constructive lalK>urs for over two decades was also the 
chosen seat of his eminence ns President of the Congress. Since Rajendra 
Babu prcsidcii over the Bombay Session, a /tirffnr Gandhi -ite hacl not adorned 
the gadi of the Congress and %\eharya Kripalani has worthily filled the gap 
much to populir jrej<ueing. 11c conducted the prcKHodiiigs of the Congress, 
Imth at the sittings of the Subjects Committee and in the plenary session with 
great ability and succ<'ss. Whether it be in inducing the wdtlrfrawai of 
amendments or in negotiating the curtailment of sjieeehes, he displayed 
considerable tact and suavity, much to the uirexpected delight of his frk*nds 
and tb# unstinted admiration of the audience. Achaiy^a Kripalani, as it 
may now be revealed started with no surplus^of goodwill or appreetatk>n 
from a sectk>n of Congrepmen and leaders, but be succeeded in amassing 
both in a measure Uiat was sufficient to tide him over the sesskm as weH^as 
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lay by a far tbe rest of his lenu. His eooclu4inf adilresa 

delivered in faiililess English was a mm^ellous piece of oratory einljoclyit^ 
an mipassione^l tiratmcnt of Non-Viofeiice ami the measure of {or 

want of it) it has had as wnipartHl to the nieasun^ it dcser\ <?d and demaiuhxL 
'JThe audience were spell-bound for a good half hour as lik thumftrring periouls 
rolletl tn quick and unbroken suewssion, stirring his heurers to their vcr\* 
liones and moving their hearts as they had iw^ver l>een movcil tUl then, 
Non-Violence had indetxl a rebirth at which at last tlw Pn^sklent of the 
Congress assisted once ngain. Krtfmlani had no little dinh'ultv in choosing 
his t'olleagucs on the Working Commit hut the delicacy of tjie task is 
well known and he tloubtlc^s carrksl w it him the synijwitliy of infoniKHl 
critics who know* onh t<H> well the <H>inplc»xitics in\ olveii in exchision or in 
elusion of any j>artcu)iir name or names. lVrha}>s tilt* seltM*tioti csdicagues 
is the most uncnviiihle task of the Pn'sident of the Congrt'ss. 

We mm proctH'd l<» stuily the achievcfiients i>f the i'ongrcss at Meerut. 
hVoin this view|>oint one must sxiylln^e was nothing much that w*as quite 
new or wlmlly fK>siti\*c. The Meerut Session rnerrly •etuiflrrtuxl what (he 
A.l.C.r. hatl alrt*ady done in l>clhi in Seplrml>er 1040 ami ratihesl the iiecen- 
fanee of s«*ats on the Interim iiovcrnmenl. Hut the resolution on tivr 
(onstituf ut Assembly was a real achievement, for it ileelaretl that tine Con- 
gress stands for an “ImiejH'ndent Sincrrign Hepublic” so tliat India's future 
ifiay now- lx* t-jiken as lying w holh^ outsHie the llritish Kmjnre. The r^^wd^" 
tion on *Ilctrt»s|H‘et ‘ might iiu»re eorrfvtly have Ix-cn headnl 'HctrosjKHd and 
Prosper*!’ for it dearly nuiicaied that the struggle fur Indian livtle}xnidence 
had not cmied fi»r there was still mueli to arhirse. Ity far the im^ 

portnnt resolution rdati*<l to the Stiitrs which may profitably lie tpiotinl 
liere in r j/earo : 

**The Congress has always eonsidertsl fhe j»rohlem of tin* Stales in India 
as an integral fmrt of the [jrtd»leiii of Iiulbin rm|e}>f*mlrner. On the eve of 
mdetKUuienee this pridiiein assumes a new urgency and has to Ix^ solvial in*the 
<*ontext t>f that mde|X’ndenee. A few of the liiilerH of Indian Static liave 
«ppre<*iat<xi the rapid changes taking place m the ciiuidry and have Irioti^to 
adapt fheniM'lves to some e\tt‘id to tlu^se changes. 

‘“Hut the Congress has noUxl with regret that cM-n luiw* many of the 
Hulers of the liuluiti States and their Mmisters are nqt only not hniiging 
their aiiministrations into line even with the Prfivmees in n'^ganl to teprcMm- 
lative uistitutions and efTcetive [H*pular control *>ver fhe adminutmtum* Init. 
on tlie ctjuirary. are endeavouring to crush the jaditiral as}nraiion*i of tkeir 
jH*ople and arc thus coming into i^onfliet with the vital urge for fn^edoni whu*h 
animates the |xx>ple of the Stairs as well as of the rt^l <»f India. Some ol the 
large r States in Ifalui, which should liave set an example to the rrst, are jeifli' 
eularly guiU}* n( tliesc* renctionary and n-pressivr* m tiviticj*. The Politieai 
ihrfwirtmcnt, which still eontmu« s to l>e direif ly under the Crown Ilepre**en- 
tative ^d wlxilly bcyoml the rontrf>l of the Ciovernnient of India* eoritinuei 
to funciiioh in a way wfitch is reaetiemary ami opjiwrst*^! to tlie^wbbesi of tlie 
of the States. ^ 

CoMgn^ss views witli ittmng dinanproval this ?itegn*gation of tin" 
P<>h|n*ai lh?ptirtinent from the Coni rnmeni oi India, w ho are rigidly interest ^ 
fxl in all the aetivitir« of that Ihqi^irtmeiit, arwi tluit Jins anomaly 

will l>e eiHh*<t early m posiiible. It eim^aiers d w fiolly UTdenalde for the 
llntisli fckn et raiieni to elainy tbttmgh tlic Viesrroy ami Crown Iteprt^ntative 
to iltv intereist m the Stitoi other tlian or afmrf from Covcniineiii of 
Ildb. 
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mE kmr ^ of the oohgrebs 

Goingfim <ii«ii{i 3 m>ves of any schemes of nKrimrorf^enitiofiaiiioiig 
Statei wilhawi referent to and w^Ml^ut the aiiproval of the peofdc concerned. 
Such activities c4nri;ied out JKjcretJy by the PoUticai Department without 
even the ^ the pe«ple, arc a nation of self-determinatioii and 

of the r^t the Indian Jieopfe to ih^rmine their future. The Congrejss is 
firmly of opinion that avcoy oedaion regarding the States must be taken 
th^elected iispc^umtalivea of the people of the States, and no decision that 
ignores the people can be valid w binding upon them* In particular, the 
representatives of the States in the Constituent Assembly should be chosen 
by their people. 

•In view of the growing crisis in the States, the Congress declares 
that it considers the struggle for fieeilom in the States an essential part 
of the larger struggle in India. It view's with sympathy the efforts 
of the p<?op)e of* the StaU's. to establish civil liberties and^ ri^ponsible 
government as integral parts of ^ fn*!* and inde|>endcnt India’.’' 

The |>oiiit to be. noted here is that the Congress reverted to this subject 
once again after Ilaripura and that the emphasis in Congress attack shifted 
from the autocracy of the Princes and the apathy of the people to the machi- 
nations of the Political Department which was dealt with lor the first time 
and whose work from behind the Purdah was brought to public notice pro- 
minently. The pathogenic bacillus that accxmnted for the epidemic at re- 
pression and reactionary jK>licy in the all but a few of the States, has its nidus 
there and so long as it is not d<?st roved, so long there is no hope of health 
develojMnent of representative institutions or rcsjK>nsiblc government in a 
third of India. There was mon* in what was unsaid in the Resolution than 
in what was said for when the Congress offered its sympathy to the people 
of the States in their efforts towanls attaining frwioin, it was not merely 
windy, va[K>urv. rhetoric that was indulged in, but it was a serious and sedate 
offer of assistance. Only the Congress finding itself at the turning of a corner, 
w'ant<'d. like any motor driver, to slacken its speed, pause for a moment and 
sup'cy the curve, slow down, turn and then accelerate its inarch. The 
f>atience of the ( ongress was lH*ing trietl to the breaking point and it should 
not l>c a surprise if the Congress felt that one of these days it must cast off 
its aloofness and like an avalanche from the mountain heights or a tidal wave 
frf>m the ocean dept,hs descend ufK)n the States and swet*p away all the scum 
that still olist meted the tlow of the onmshing flood of Freedom. J[t will be 
thus seen that the Congress at Meerut was only rounding the spiral of pro- 
grm tow*ards the Indian Republic and in doing so, executing one more cir- 
cuit coming back ujxm the same curve but on a higher level as is done by any 
hill train. On the constructive side the Congress had a heavy and delicate 
task in having to repair the damages done in the country by recent acts of 
violence, wholesale massacres, arson, abductions and raping. The speaketit 
dealt with the object in a sedate and serious manner so as not to rouse feel- 
ings. Even so the Sardar’s asfcrtion that sword sh|i|l be ittct with sw'ord 
caused a little storm in tlie teapot but it was readily subdued by w dwn ex- 
{))anations* From every point of view* then, the Meemt Session wSfiis net only 
a success by itself, but it set an example for future sessions nT^e C^ingress. 
It was this way. There was much misgiving in regard to the pmpo|^ ^ the 
Constitution Committee which liad to lie over and wer^ eoiniiiitt^ jbd the 
care of |he A.LC.C. both on principles and rc^ud to details, i«r up 
spectacular side of the Conaicss m making it a purely business |g)dy con- 
fined to the members of the AU-IiKlia Congress Committee* Tw 
Session senred as a half^y house, because whQe the deki^tes woe kflt 
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ilicfr, Ube visitors were cut off as they had bcsrn oit off at Tripuri uti the 
second day in Meerut may still fa^Pthe last sesshiti hekl uitdet tlic kM 

Constitutioti but Meerut shall reiuain a nieniorable mutie in Indian Mbtoiy , 
for it was at Meerut Umt the hrsit sliot was tired in Ihiff aiid it p at Mermt 
tfakat the ‘‘Independent Soverei^ Hepi^ie India** wits conceived anti for 
the first time virtually proelatnuHl. After the hrtt violent wat td hidiati 
Revolution in 1H5T» the Govemor-tieneml bicama \’k?oioy and after the 
secorkl (non-violentl war. the Vicen>y nway ftnally d^p|^>ear fnmi the 
Indian scene* 



^HE EPILOGUE 

Sixty years may sound a long p<‘ri<Ml to the ear of man, but it is shorter 
by a decade than the psahimt’s span of life and is only a lialf of the Upani- 
shades prc»cn|>tion of man’s longevity on earth. When reckoned, however, 
in tenns^^of the life of an institution, six decades is but a passing phase, a 
ift'Cting moment in the histor}* of a country. Yet during this short time was 
cneompass<*d the story of (he stfife an<l struggle of an ancient j>eople held in 
tH>ndage, fragmented and degeiuTale, toemaneipate themselves from the grip 
of a imxh^n, inifHTialistie nation, compact and close- knit, active and ener- 
getic, aggressive and tyrannical. In these sixty }'ears India had nearly 
conHoIidatcd her forei^s and rnobilix'xi world -opinion in favour of her own 
fretnlom and indepcmdeiiee. Say more, India \va.s really |>assing at the end 
of the |>eri<Hl through a prexes^ of orderly rewnstruetion so as to make its 
Swaraj stable and al>iding. When, therefore, the year 1945 closed and the 
f)e**ling bells rang out the ojd and rang in the new, it was not as if the natioti 
w'ent into high reji>icings over the passing of a iaridmark, the enthusiasm 
of the country, rernaiiUHl on the eonirary, sulKiue<l thougli sustained and was 
not markcsl hy the high crest or the low trough that ehanu teri/cs the rise 
and fall of an undulating wave of universal joy. The <xeasion w^as more 
in the«riature of a re union of the individual soul w ith the national, a retliscs)- 
very^ of all that w'as glorious and uplifting in the national asset. The nation 
was really t<K) l)usy with the new natiiuiul eonsc iousness to find time for any 
wild (‘nthusinsm or weird enjoyment in a s[>int of llipf)aney or self abarulon. 

The (ienerni Elections tfiat had just eom'ludtsi at the centre, but were 
still passing through the preliminary processes of selec tion and nomination of 
candidates in the Pn>vinees. sha|KHi work enough fi»r all, leaders and follow- 
iijg alike. The monotony of such serious work was somewhat relie veti by t lie 
cxeiting new's relating to the trial of the rnemlxrs of the Indian National 
Army and indeiHl for a moment it looked as thougli the names of colonels 
Sluih Nawaz and Sehgal and Dhillon €>vershadowi‘<l tlie names of national 
Icatlers. It kMiktxi tliough the Indian National Army (I.N.A.) itself eclipsi*!! 
the Indian National Congress and the expl<»its of war anti violence abroarl 
threw into ol>sciirity the victories of m>n-vioience at home. But the prompt 
rt'prieve gnintcd by the V’ict»n)y to the thret' ollicers who had been convicted 
and senUnml to transjM»rtati<»n for life, very nearly sulxlutxl the new’-lx>rn 
enthuisusm fv>r the I.N.A. and it.s cult; only the gn>ss indiscretion of the 
authorities which exhibitrxi itself in Calcutta in Decernlxr 1945 on the occa- 
sion of a students’ demonstration and w hich cxtendetl to Bombay on the 2Sld, 
of January the fiftieth birthday of Subtish C Iwmdra Bose led to firing on both 
t oc'casions land the loss of 40^ lives in Calcutta and 10 Ppmbay and 

served to efeate a new zest for the I.N.A,, and revivtxf widesprfiui inteics 
in tlie exploits and achievements of this latest instrument of nath^nab eman- 
cipation. 

Subbash Babu’s birthday gave publtaily^ to the storii^ of fek advepturc 
and authentic details l>cgan to f>our givifig d^^riptioris ofTus (|%|it^from 
C^aleuUa. and arrival in Ciermany. lie appenil below one cutting; 
The story of Bose's esespe 

The story of Mr. Subhash ClmiKlm Bose’s escape from IiKlia ih^ecCTibef 
1940 has bes^ related one w*ho was put in jail for aiding Metaji in JifIs 
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Cfscapc’' Mcording to the Lidiore a>rrr«p<Hidrnt «f The iimdmiJkan SU^nd* 
ard^ 

Arwrding to this vrrsion^ Mr. Bosk* kft Colriitt^ filMHit 
IB, ]^40» by cur, and at Burdwan lK>arttcd a sccoml class tx^mi^arimciit which 
had been reserved Cor hiiiv in the Punjab Mail. He had pn>wn itenn! and hair 
on the neck and on arrival in Peshawar looked a I’^than. He slayeti there 
for six day» and then journeyetl to Kabul with a liodyifuard. Except for a 
distance of 5 miles covered hv tonga, the journev to Kabul was done on f(K>t . 

At Kabul continues the rcfmrt, Mr. llosc fell into the hamls o^a C.M>. 
man but stmii got rid of him by giving him a ihn rujH'c not*' ami a* fountain 
j>cn. Mr. Bose then tx>ntactixi the Hmsia«i (iovcmmriit, which, however 
re^fmed to receive him on tlu* plea that the Russo* Certpan alliance was alxiut 
to break and that nt*gt>tiati«^Yis U-tween the British (KOrrnment ami Ituioiia 
were in progn^ss. Hence tlic Russian Gov cfirunent w as "not prcfiarcii to gi ve 
the British ifny eauHc for gricvamv. ^ 

A m^rtain Cicniian, however, hav ing learnt that Mr. Rose wanted to cscajW' 
at once eontacti'tl Berlin, aral tlicreaftcr arningcmcnts wV'r<* mailc for him to 
la* down in Berlin over Russian territory. * 

The Parliamentarv Delegation mnt by the I^^lwiur (•fivernnient to Imlia 
served also to Iwguile pnhlie at tent am fn»in the weariness of wiiiting for the 
pohfieal drv'elopfoents in the country. At first it was snul iluvt the Ihdrgii- 
tfon Would l>e s|Htns<»red by the Empire Parlmmentary AsstHUation but the 
idea prtJv*fHi repugnant to on< and nib Parliament, tberefore, fiitherrsl it 
ami all the partie s m if li.ul (beir repreM iitaliv es, Tht-% delegation. sVrijipcd 
of all its trappings, was no r»tlier than an informal ('ommission mneh like the 
Smum (/ommission <»f lligT vvln<‘b vvas ap|Mmdfsl m jmrsnunee’of the sietion 
in the A(’t of mitt «lemaiuiing a ilecenmal em^uiry. If was a deciule in Ut4d 
since the 11id5 /Vf t was passed ami the obmiviousness of a R<»y«I ('ommiJiston 
was ch vei ly ohv latnl by this “friendly ' v isit of a Parlrnmnifarv Dclrgalipn, 

It w.as a little dev ire vvbicli indetsi did the trn k, ami Indians, big and 
small, swallfivved tin* bait, hmik and string. Aon* talk of iHivasit ting the l)rlr* 
gilt ion was de< piv resented as savouring f»f haughtiness ami want of hiimihty 
and almost all the imuidw rs of thf* Working l^imnntt^r were at the nervu-e of 
the DelegHijon. ilespile the faet that one «d tin* latter. t»o«lfrf*y Nicholiwm, hml 
rh-arly siiitf*d that tliey vsi re i xaiiiiiiing exj^ rt wiUiess^'^s. Hunnliaikm lay 
in thi‘ fart tiial Eungress hke the rest of Indm, subiiiittfsl to this exarnina^ 
tion. 

Mea fiwiiih' the new Assembly (f’entrul) ill Dellii met and scond iiorhi’ 
e.visdienl triumphs, (be moment its sittiiigti lit'gan. Its hrst vndory. rcl«ic<| 
!♦» an adpmrnment motion which wiis pass^al stmigbtway, censuring Govcrii- 
im fit on thrir having emplovrsl Inilmii triKips m lndom»sia. Hut tlic nc* 
tsmd was tlie real marv el of an ii<‘hirverneiit. The Sjmiker’s place m a cove** 
tcil pn/4' as imiisid it is ii key jg>sUkmand .Sarvlar A'alhibhbhai « rare ft^w^ight 
thought f>f Mr. Mavlankmr, wlio luwl licrn the Sji^keT of the Bombay Aimiciii* 
bly (RiiBT BP) for tlic job. His «*lc<dion by iib agauist (IH votm wa« a real 
Iruimph for the Congr»‘ss. as gratif) mg a% it was cxjw<*i4d. • 

AVhile the CongN'ss wm thus |migr«*si«ing from «trp to xlcp» it rc<*civc<i 
Aiidied str^ ngih i»y the tirmdy publk'a tiofi on January B. HfBl of a sum unary of 
Mr. William Pfiillips* rejKiri jUi the President, IbS.A., iwam after hi« return 
from India. 

PhilllfMi’ Report lo U. S. GovernitieBt : 

purpoi#’ of the Cf>ngr«»w« not to ^*1 itxtlf upat afaiiciit CJovctJO* 
merit but to unite India in c^cr to gain tlu’* objective of indqKrudcficc and 

H. C, Vol. U-«-iO 
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tbs right of lodiam to fmme their own eonutitution/’ said Mr. William 
I%iUtptt in bis report submitted to the Government after his return 
from India, 

Tlic report added : ‘"That eomniunal disturbances assumed alarming 
proportions during the years of the Congress Ministries is also not based on 
faet. In fact* the Ilindtt'Muslim riots were fre<|uent in Bengal and the Pun- 
jab during the same period and were more rmnierous in the Punjab than in 
any one p( the Congress provinces, 

Tliat in the long run the majority of Muslims will join with the pea- 
' wants and workers of all religions and the liimiu-MasItin problem as it appears 
today will no longer e^ilst Is the [>ruphe< y made by Mr. Phillips in his report. 

Tin? fefK>rt, as publislu'd irrtfie Milap, a leading Cnlu daily, on 8-1-46 
had so far inmi ke[>i a streret. 

Referring to the Muslim I^*ague’s deniaml the re}>ort says : “The 
Muslim leaders have not proveti that Muslim interests as such were endangt?r- 
etl by Congress rule. Wliat ap|>eHr evident from a survey of the years 
of provincial atitoiiomy is that the Muslim lA*ague as a political party will 
not have an opfK>rtunity to gain control of the government, but will continue 
to cMTupy, except in a few' provinces, the position of a minority in the Assem- 
blies, in the I’entral Legislature also it cannot hop' to capture a majority of 
seats. ,This is the real grievance of the .Muslim Ix'aguc. It explains the 
concern of Jiimah and other Muslim leaders over the Congress attitude towards 
the States; it explains the demand of Pakistan. “ 

The repwt adds : “The Muslim ohji etions to self-government for Imlia 
on the ground that the Congress will eonlinue to dominate political affairs 
arc no longt'r valid. Furthennore there is every reason to su|>[)05e that the 
Muslim Ix'agut' itself will lx* aHVeted by changes in other political orgnnisa- 
iit)ns.” 

Mr. Phillips in his rejK)rt remarks alH>ut the Congress : “The principal 
aim of the liuiian National Congress throughout these years, as before, was 
to obtain indep'nd/'nce for India, and the decision to enter the Legislatures 
and to work the fxmstilution was taken only because it was Ix'lieved that this 
<?ounK? would further the st niggle for frtxxlom. It was in pursuance of this 
aihi that this national organisation kept strict control over the provincial 
ministries .and directed them to ix>-ortlinate their w'ork with tliat of the 
Provincial Congress Comnuttees. Jinnah's accusation that the ‘sole aim of 
Congress is to annihilate cver>" other organisation in the country ’ is his inter- 
pretation of tile fact that the Congress continued to pursue a policy of ex- 
pansion by endeavouring to win ^herents fnjm all elements of the Indian 
population. Complete in this would have resulted in the dissolution 

of tbe Muslim League and other communal and sectional organisations. 

*‘But the purpose of the Congress was not to set itself up as a hisetst 
<Soveitiment but to unify India in order to gain Uie objective of independence 
and the right of Indians to frame their own constitution. The fact remains 
that the entire policy of the Congress during the years the Congress Minis- 
triies were in power wm centred round the effort to hold the oi^nisation 
togetJier and to increase its stmrigth in order to secure independence for 
India, 
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‘*It mmt be noted that the sweepini^ allegatuui« eontaimd in Jmnah'tft 
^Dtlivemiiee Day* jneaolution/* eotinuinit the report »a>^. *'are not »npporte<l 
by the evidenee aceumulated aiwl pit?«ented by the varioirs Muslim Leafue 
reports^ even if these were validated. The civa^ that the Conjrit^ Go\em 
ment did their best to destroy Muslim culture rests pnnei}mlly ufKm a few 
isolated instances of tlie eUmination of Urdu from iichooi eurrirulums ami 
such measures as the Wardba Scheme of i>asic education or the use of (vrtam 
text books. The case of economic or poliiual discrimination is even weaker.” 

India's problem liad always bren a two-fold one, relatinit as it^did to 
tbe Provinces and the States. The new year bro\ijqrht M>me ^limptte of li^ht 
and hope to the people of the States through tlw following im|Mwiant declara- 
tion made by It. H. the Xawab of Bho{^. the Cham^lor of tire Chamber 
of Princes^ on 18 th January. 1948 : — 

“The Chajnla'r of Princes in consultation W ith the roinmittee of Ministers 
liave given anxious consideration to -the question of the development of 
comtitutioiral reforms in Imlian States and withmit pitqiidi^c to the comn^t 
constitutional jxisition, which has been rr-afllrpuHl by the dc'clHraiiori ittade 
in Parliament on Ix half of His Majest) 's (iovernrncnt and rcjiciitcfl by His 
Extdiency the ^‘i<Troy. that ‘the desusion as to thj' nuistituiion lx*»t siiilrsl 
to the netds of his |xsqilc and hts State r<*i*ts with the Hulcr himself to take/ 
they rccommcndiHl an immediate declaration by the ChamljH^r of Priricrs 
of the fKilicy in this matter and the steps which should Ih" taken imme<iiaicly 
where this hati n<it already lH*cn done t«> implement it.” 

“The Chancellor of the C harnlier of Princes is accordingly authori*}si to 
make the folhiwing declaration on Indialf of and w itli the full authority of the 
('hamlK‘r of IVim'ts : 

“‘The object is to set up forthwith cf>nsti(uttons in which the »mc 
s'crcign fmwers of the HuJer are excrebt-d through regular constitutionai 
channels without in any way atfecting or impairing the tontinuaiu'c 
of the reigning dynasty in and the inn-grily of < ach State. There shall* 
bt' popular institutions with ehx'tcd majorities to ensure ch>sc and effec- 
tive assmdiition td* the pco|de with the g<ivernance of the SiaU%, It in 
understood that in framing the detaih^i constitution of individual 
States on the abme lines, regard ssluill lie hail to the sjW*cial circumsian* 
CCS in each Slate. 

“Most States have alrcaiiy adopUxl i^latutory provisions guaranteeing tlu^ 
Ilule of I.*aw and the ac^’uiity ami pniteclion of person and pro(H?riy within 
tbeir territories. In onlcr to lay down and declare the |K*stf ion m tlm matter 
in pn?eise aiwl clear terms, the following csiicnttal rights should l>e guaranteed 
in States where this has not alrcwly lic^m dtmc, with jaiw^ers vestetl in the 
i’ourts of the States to redress any mfringement of thi*wc rights : — 

(i) No |>crson should bet deprived of hb liberty , nor shouW hit dwelling 
or propt'^rty be entered, sequestered or conikeated mve in aecfirdoncr 
with law; 

(ii) Every* jierson sboukl have the right to a writ of habeoM cijfrpu$. Such 
right may be suspended an may be preseribed in case of war, rebel* 
Ikm or serbus internal disorder; 

(iii) EvtiTy person should en^y the right of free expression of opinion, 
tbe right of free association and cxHnbtnaiion. and the right to osiciii- 
Ide poseefttUy witbemt military formatiofi for puitKwes not opposed 
to bw or morality; 
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(iv) Every person fthould enjoy freedcwn of conscience and the right freely 
to profess nnd practise his religion subject to public order mom- 
Uty; 

(v) Art persons should be equal l>efore the law irrespective of religion, 
caste or creed; 

(vi) No disability should attach to any person merely by reason of his 
religion, caste or creed, in regard to public employment, office of 
power or honour, or in the exercise of any trade or calling; 

(viii) There should lie no begar, 

**ft is re-aflinnc<l thaf the administration shall be based on the following 
essential principles which woifld Im* strictly enforced where they do not obtain 
at present : — , 

(i) The administration of justice must vest in an impartia) and competent 
judiciary, indeiK'ndent of the Executive, and there nuist l>e suitable 
provisions for the imjiarliaj adjudication of disputes Indwccn indi- 
viduals and the; States, 

(ii) The Hulcrs in their, own Suites should clearly demarcate admini- 
strative IJudgets from Civil Lists and fix the latter at a reasonable 
iK‘rccntage of il^e ordinary rev'enues; 

(iii) The inciiience of taxation must lx? fair and cquiUible and a definite 
and substantial portion of the revenue must lx* allocated for the 
benefit of the pccjple, pfirticularly in the nation-building departments. 

“It is strongly reeommcndfsl that the esscr»tial measures recomnien(i(*il 
in ifie declaration should, where they arc* not i»i forc'c Ix! adopted without 
delay. 

“This declaration, made s|H)nlaneously and earnestly, is inspired by 
faith in the peojih* of Itulian States and in the* future destiny of the States. 
It represents the will of the ilulers (e» imjdement these deeisions withcnit 
teservation or delay. May it lead to increasing frccsitan from want and fear 
and frci‘dom of the mind and its expression; may it grow on the sure founda- 
‘lions of mutual love, tolerance, service and rcsjionsibility. 

Kvents mov'ed fast from the States to the Provinec*s. The Viceroy gave 
a nice talk to the Princes at their Cliamlx^r and tricxl to apj>ease them by 
iinnount'ing thatrthe Ilulers* consent was essential for constitutional changes 
in the States and that liovernment was desirous of maintaining their existing 
relations with all Statc.s. Thus did the Viceroy give an assurance to tlie 
‘Princ'cs on one c»f the main |M>ints of difTercnce which had led to the crisis 
of 1044 namely the one rtdaiing to the treaty rights and relationship with the 
Crown, 

“I can assure you“, said the Viceroy, “that there is no intention on our 
jmrt to initiate any change in this relationship or these rights without your 
consent. 

“I am confident that^Your Highnesses wilt, through your accredited re- 
presentatives, take your full share in the prcliminarv* discussions, which were 
announced in my bixmdeast of September 10, as well as in the intended con- 
stitution-making laxly, and that your consent to any changes which emerge 
as a result of these negotiations will not unreasonably be withheld. 

am also confident that in your approoch to these problems you will 
have no intention or desire to stand in tlie way of the growth of India to 
its full stature or to hinder the political, economic or soei^ progress and ad* 
vancement of your siTbjects. 
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*‘It will mther be natural and in accordance with your trwdilaMtit that 
you should become leaders in peace* as you have fonnerlv been in war/' 

Speaking of States whose tWnce is inadequate, Levnt VVavell su|?|!esteii 
that it was tncimibeni upon them to modify their const it ui tonal position so 
as to ensure the welfare of their subjects for the future. 

In Older that thcjw' States might have political stability, ade<piate 
hnancial resources and effective asjioeiatiou of the {KH>ple with the aibntnis* 
tration, he strongly urged that they shoukl arrange to join a larger unit or 
combine with other small States to form a |xditu^i entity of a siiflicient siite. 

In less than ten days thereafter the liovcnmr*lienera! sjHike of^ a new 
tmay in cxinstructive work by Britain in regmrd to lmlia*s political emanci” 
pation. ^ 

The foliow’tng is the full text of the Vierrto 's sjawh ip the Central 
lativc AssemljiJy : — ^28th Januar}', 194tl). * 

‘Vl have not cxaiic here to make ariy hovel or sinking ^hiI it teal announce- 
ment. I have come here simply to meet the riewly-ehi>sfm*n*prcscntatives 
IiHiia — those t»f you w ho an* here ainl to s^H^ak to you a few^ words of wel- 
c'ome and eiicourugeiuent, 

“Th«' intentions of His Majesty's (ioverument lliave, I think, matic 
suflieienfly clear. They have a detcmiiiiatiim to establish a new KxiHnitive 
Connell foniud from the |x*litieal leaders : iirMl to bring aUntt a tHimtituiion- 
making IkmIv i»r convention as soon as |>oss}l)le. 

*‘l cannot enter into any details at the mi»incnt of the methtnls by '^hieb 
these IhxUcs will Ik- fortm-d and liow the difhcullieii, i»f which we are all fully 
consi'ious. will Ih' surmounted. Nor ilo I Uunk it wise to try to ict a date or 
dati^ for stefis to India's fre<xlom. I can only assure you that th<‘V have n 
priority lalH‘l in IXelhi and \\ hitehal). I ask you for your eoojK-ration and 
giHKjwill in our great task. , 

‘In tins session you have alrea^ly tlelmtiHl on nrljotiriiment motions 
souu* of the pressing ijuestioiis of the day. Pr<i|>osals f<»r legislution will br^ 
put Ixfore you by Uovernrncnl sjM»kestnen. Th<-se include iwiitie iiiqKirtunt 
measurr*-s which are the n^suli of inmt careful tlelilK-raiion; aiul which I 
think will, if f)iasse<l bv the I^-gislature, iidvarn'C the ere<lit ami welfare <jf 
India. I do not sjH^ak with any intention of inllueneinJl: your voles. It 
may Ik- that you will think it right, some of you, to vote against the Hovnm- 
merit on almost every issue and to intliet the miixinmm numlxr of defeaH, 
If you iK'lieve that this is your [Kilitieal duty, 1 liave nothing to say. 1 may 
think that it will lx‘ a short-sighted jKiliey to prevent or delay l<*gislat ion that 
h likely to l>c of real lx?neiVt to India; hut that is for you to deeiilr, 

“I do claim, lamcver, tliat you should not, in the ixmrtWMif the lielaite-i 
in this House during this mission, say anything which may mhice the ebancea 
of my fonning a political Extreutive (xiuiieil, affejl adversely the pronjierrt of 
a settlefnent on the main eon.stituttonal issuai, or increaiw* the bitteniess 
alrearly abroad in the count r}\ 

**Euough and more than enough animmity hm I>ceti eauaed during the 
cicctioms to the Central Aaaembly; and the pro%dneial eksctiofwi are likery to 
have the same efft^^t. It would lie a great help to me, and I think b* ihr* 
kadem of your partict if moderation could be studied in all stx^hes liere 
during thk mernkm. 

hope and believe ihat the period of destructive; work in the Aasembly 
if near an end. If I am mtmmfid m farmimg a mw Cmmett leil^ 
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ike mppoH of the prinapal nariko^ you will have a very great deal of most 
important eonstruetive work to put in at your next session"’ 

For the sake of convenience we quote what Vicerov said on September 
1045 . 

The Viceroy in his broadcast on September 19, (authorised by the Britiiih 
^ Government) said : 

“It is the intention of His Majesty’s (Government to convene as soon 
as possible a const itutton>making bcxly, and as a preliminary step they 
have authorisMi<i me to undertake, immediately after the elections, 
diimooions Tvith reprrietUaiivejs of the Lrguloiive AsjmnhlieM in the Pro- 
vinces to asec^rtain whethsr the proposals contained in the 1942 declara- 
tion are acceptable or whether some alternative or modified scheme is 

i >refcraWe/’ 

lis Excellency said tliat discussions should also be undertaken xciih 
representatives oj the Indian Stales xcith a view to ascertaining in what they 
could Ixrst take their part in the «>nstituiion-making body. 

The Viceroy jlddcHl ; *TIis Majesty’s (iovemment have further authori- 
sed me, as soon as the results of the provincial demotions are published, to 
take steps to bring into being an Executive C!ouncil which will have the 
support of the main Indian parties.” 

There was c^onsidcrablc speculation as to how the Simla farce of July 
1945 was to l>e avoided. The following note in the Press, dated the 29th 
January, 19 Id indicated one way out of it : — 

“As soon as elec’tions in thc‘ provinces are completed and the provincial 
Cabinets are constitutcxl, the Viceroy, it is likely, will invite the Provincial 
Governments to send panels of namc^ for the Executive Council The 
panels asktxl for will not be very large but just two or three names. 

“When the panels come in, the Viceroy will select his team for the care- 
taker Central Government and, if any Pro\incial Government declines to 
jtend in names, the Viceroy’s plan will remain unafTected, it is stated. 

“It is fK>ssible that in ease any province refuses to recommend panels, 
*the Viceroy wdll get into touch with the leaders of the parties represente<l in 
the Assembly of that province and include such names as he considers re- 
presentative.” 

There was a/ing of probability even as perhaps there w^as a ring of sin- 
cerity alx>ut this note. \Vlien Lord Chorley was askeil in Calcutta alx>ut the 
future of India he said that the deadlock would not be allowed to continue 
and if unfortunately t he difTerenccs amongst Indians could not be settled by 
themselves, the British Government would have to make some sort of de- 
claration. Lord Chorley added in reply to a question as to wrhat govern- 
ment’s attitude would be in case any particular political party was unwilling 
to eo-operate with schemes that H. M. G. might offer, hesitated a moment, 
and stated “well, I hope, in that case H. M. G. should go on with their scheme 
in spite of their opposition*” 

What might the scheme be ? Surely the joke of Simla could not be 
• permitted to repeat itself. It was not merely a cruelty to a nation but a 
crime against it that any one intransigent party or leader should be suffered 
to the course of national progress through sheer cussedness. 

In Simla, Lord WavcU gave in* Under this scheme he will not. This 
is f&t proper remedy to the obstrucive tactics of a cantakarous minority. 
Umlertlb^ proposed scheme the Congress majority provinces wm to send up the 
names, say two w thim of persons eemsidered worthy of the country’s eon* 
fidence as members otv^ cmtni executive. likewise the Muslim majority 
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proviii^,~iiot tm^essarily Le«|rue<gover^ nor periittfM at all Wimkl 
up theirs* The eleven lepresentatives so retUMu»o by the eleven prtivinee* 
would be true representatives of the ixmntrv" in strict with the venhet 

of the el^UMrates. Mr. Jinnah obviously /otesaw in spite of hbobatinaey and 
obstrucliveness, that the Viceroy has hit out a plan by which even if the 
Premier refuses to furnish a fikauei lie woud ffet into touch with W-aders of tlic 
parties and make his own chi>tce. In this nuuuier he wouki lie able to make 
Ipood his promise made on September lt»th on return from his smind visit 
to London, that he wouki form the Exeeutive Vouneil iUp(iorteil by the 
main political parties. Althoufth on thisoeeasioA the Viceroy has of a 

muncil of political leaders, yet he has in aniyiher context in his «pe<Th dated 
28th Januarv, referred to a “ctiuiieil havin|; the support of llie political par- 
ties*’. Mr. Jiimah therefore* fort*saw thiMmiiini^ datij^er and beinit unable to 
counteract iL sidetracked the problem by d^^claririK tliM no interim Govern* 
nient was ntt*essarv at all. ^*erily this was a iM>nfession of defeat ami the 
very* limit of cuns^xiness. 

Presently the apjK>intinrnt of a t ahinet Missiim t*> Itniia was animunccd 
which was to cx>nsist of the StH'rti^ry «*f Stalls Pethick I^wrcncc* Sir 

StafTorti Cripps and Mr. II. \‘. Alexander, First Ixml tif the Admimlty. 

Confidence in the succt'ss of his tntsston to India. l>eeause of the men with 
whom he was going, was cxprcsse«i by I^oni IVtliiek l-awrcnec, Secretary of 
State for India at a dinner in his iHUiour on February 25th, lOill, 

The pn>blcin now' was «>n<‘ of great eoiiipiieatii»ns atul etiinplexitk's, he 
said, and the precise road to achieve their end, enabling iiuiia to build the 
luisis of (he struetun* of her frwloin, might not vet l>e elear. but the* vision 
of the freedom of India, io whom they couki relinquish their tru»iicf‘ 
ship with pride an<l honour must, aiid*w'ould, ins|>ire them in their new 
efforts to find with Indian rejireseiitativirs the jmih of eo*o|K*ratifm. 

“We go ready to translate British proinisei* and pkxigi's into action/* 
he continued. “And we sliall not w^ck in our negotiations to provkir for 
anything iru’oiiipatible with the freedom of India to rontml her own afTain*. 
Xor is it our intent u»m to drf>art from the principle to which we are eoiiiintttf*4, 
that it is for India's repn^sentatives to ehoos<* tlie structure of her mnatiiMlkm 
under which she will enjov frcfslom and take u|kiii herself the eare^s arwl res- 
pinsi bill ties of a fr#^ p*<»ple. We art* deterininetl to <k» everything in our 
jKiwer to bring about agreement and enable India to frame 8 new cximliiutioii.** 
**The rewere irreeontdlabkMdeinenis in the picture/* *d>e aihUxl/* iiiwi al- 
imwt insoluble problems, but lie hatl learneti in his st'Vtui months m t'abinet 
Minister tliat it wasi the task of Cabinet Ministers to rectuirile the irreeonci- 
table ami solve the insoluble. 

“This great suh-eoniinent of India, which has not less tlian oiie-fifth <rf 
the population of the world, has in rny belief a very great future/' he »akl. 
“It has the ptrt in the years to <smie to l>e a Imstion of eivtlisal km in the mu* 
tern part of the workl. It is our businm# ami it will impin* me iliat in helping 
our irtends, the Indtam, to aehiiTve their frectlom we are iieiiing free a 
great spirit io be an inspiration for the future/* 

Lord Pethick Lawrence on hk< arrival in India on tWInl Marcin I0l4 
in a atatement, takl : “Britiah tioveniment and British psople itcaiie without 
reservatkm to coiisumnmte the promises ami pkdgm that have been made 
and we can aainre you that in our negotialions we shall not acek to provide 
anything that k im ompati in any way to the aovcrcign dignity of Imlia. 

“The preciic road towards the fcial structure of Imtia'a indepefidcnce 
h not yet clear but let the vfaikm of it imptrc tut alien our renewed athfU to 
find the paA of co-operation/' he added. 
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Sir Stafford Cripm »aid tliat they had not come to adjudicate between 
rival claims in India out to find out the means for the transfer of power to 
Indian hands. 

UmletefTed by the rigours of the jotirnw and looking fresh, both. Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps, met a group of Pressmen and 
amwered a number of questions ranging from Pakistan to tfie Soviet threat. 

In a statement, Ix>rd Fethiek-Lawrenee said : my colleagues and I 

set foot on the soil of India, we bring to the people of this country on behalf 
of the British (Government and of the British people a message of cordial 
friendship and goodwill. Wt* are convinced that India is on the threshold of a 
very great future when in the eicereise of her freciiom she will stand for the 
preservation of civilisi^tton in the East and bring her great influence to bear 
tn the counsels of the natioirs. 

**Wc have conie*but with one pur|K>se in view. It is, in (‘onj unction with 
Ix)rd Wavell, to discuss with the leatjerjv of India and her elected representa- 
tives how heni to Bpeed the fulfilment of your aspiraiiona to take full c*ontrol of 
your own affairs and thus enable us to <*oinplcte the transfer of responsibility 
with pride and honour to oijrsf^vcs. 

“The British (Governtneiit and the British j)eople desire without reserva- 
tion to consummate tfie prontises and pletlges that have b<*en made and we can 
assure you that in our negotiations we shall not seek to provide anything ifmt 
is incompatilUe in any way to s(wcreign dignity of India, 

“We have then with all our Indian associat<*s, the common objective for 
the aehievement of which all our energies will bt* dcvottxl in the coming weeks.'’ 

The Cabinet Mission had a g<KHl reception in India. I^ord Pethick- 
Lawrenee who had completed the Psalmist's s}>ai» of life of thren* score and 
ten, had a [>ersonality all his own, courteous in the extreme, clear beyond 
all doubt, and cxinvdncing to a degree. Sir Stafford was very much the same 
slim, agile, quick-witted, sharp-tongmd pugilistic |H>Iitician that he was in 
thd spring of 1942. Mr. Alexander apja'annl to Ik* enjoying his visit to India 
more than his mission, l<K>ke<1 unconcerned, was taciturn, albeit affable in 
inanncrs. and he certainly carried wise brains Ixdiind his stubby features. 
The Mission saw leading Indian politicians and made themselves familiar 
with the Indian politi(*al atmosphere. The interview’s b<came prolonged 
and the Working C<iinmittec of the (’ongress was not summoned till the 12th 
April, On the 27tb April the Cabinet Mission who virtually coopttd the 
(jk>vcnior-(ieneral, unlike in 1942 wdten Sir Staffoiti had acted by himself, 
exiended an invitation to the working committees of the Congn^ss and the 
I^eague to select four delegates eaeli to meet the Mission at a c*onference in 
Simla to Ix^gin forthwith. The (‘ongix^ss delegates agrexsi to the time but 
Mr. Jinnah fixcxl his own time tim't'days later. The tri|>artite Conference 
extended over ten days on the hills and thereafter they dispersed and dec- 
cended to the plains. The invitation letter presenttxl certain projKJsab as a 
basis for conskleration which rtHjuirfHl eluculation and the relevant corres- 
pondence is published as Apfxindix IV. 

Here, however, the proposals may l>e sunimarixetl for the benefit of 
tW reader, “Adult franchise which was ail along being aimed at by the 
Congreas has been held ov-er if only on ac<x>unt of tte delay it would cause in 
intrwuetion. To secure the maximum accuracy of representation, the 
existing provincial Legislatives (Lower Houses) have been made the Electoral 
Colleges. Gripp' Scheme bad in 1942 contemplated the same scheme but all 
the 1589 memners of tbe eleven Asscmblks wen^ made one college. 

Now each provincial Assenibiv is a separate umL Then Crif^ had suggested 
10 per cent of the strength of the A^mblies as the quantum refwesentatioti 
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on the Constituent Asscinbiy. Now it is doubksl l>y rt'istiitK the sr«4» to the 
I^Ktpulatkm at the rate of <uh* jxt inillioii. Tlie weight*)!'' hitherto alUmwi t« 
minorities was, therefore rliniirtated. Again the seats were alluttetl to grtHios 
classified under Muslims, Sikhs ami others leaving out the liulwn Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, and others, Aet'ordingly an «d A«e Coninutte*- is set up to 
reprcseirt the minorities, trilKis ami exeluded areas and the rights relating to 
them would be embodieti m a suitable scheme «inneete«l with the I’nnineial. 
group or I’nion Constitution. The procedure may U' imlieattsl liere. 

“The Provinces, as is now fairly penerallyunderslm*d. will fall into thns 
CTOups : “A" Madras, Bombay. iM‘.. Bih'ar.'C.P.. Orissa. “B’'-*lhni}ah. 

N-WFP. Sind; “C” Bengal. Assjun. "A’'nvill have a total of HIT Oenerai 
representatives and 20 Muslim. “B’* will base St tieivral. 22 Muslim ami •! 
Sikh representatives. “C*’ will have 34 General and SB Muslim. Tlh- Indian 
States will provide 08 repis'seiitativi-s, sehaded by a metiasl yet tt» l>e deeklisl. 
To this total of 833 must Iw aihltsl one ei^eh for Delhi, .Ajmer-Merwara. C«H>rg 
British Baluchistan. The JWli will nus’t at New Delhi, as smm as possible, 
and to eletd a Chairman aiui other «iHieers and set up (he .Advisory (Vimmi* 
ttee. Then they will fait- the mighty task hf laying the foundations of (lie 
New India. 

« 

’‘Having iiu*t as a whotr fiir prclimiiiiin laisiia-Ns (Im‘ r<’(»rt^rntalivrN 
will th<Teufx>n divide into th<‘ three sections us shown alwne, and scjmmtdv 
.settle tht* Provincial ('onstitution for the IVovinces in their sectitm : they 
will decide whether to set nj) a (iroup C'onstitulion for those Provin<M‘s* urat 
if so what pnjvineial suhjei’ts the Griiup shall d<‘ul with, Aft4 r thisodl re 
presenUitives will reassemble to settle the Ihiion t'mislitut ioin that is cd the 
Indian Union. 

“In each 1‘nivincc the Ix*gisUtivc Assembly w ill elect t lie repi'i^ia ntalivcs 
to tlic Constituent Assembly. Thuu, in licngal. the Legi 1 ilali^‘c Assembly 
will elect 27 representatives to General seats a ml HH to Miishm srat^; Uie 
Muslim mendK*rs of flu Assembly %vill elect the IW .\fushms. the rest will elect 
the 27 others. In Orissa tla* Legislative Aswrnihly w ill ehn I the mne <7ctieni! 
rf‘prrst‘ritatives; the Prt>\ inee has no Muslim sivit. In Smd the Ix'gislftttvc 
Ass4*mhly’s Mitslims will elc<‘t three Miisltiiis aiifl th** rest of the llousi? one 
other, in the U.P. .\ss<'m!*lv tlie Muslim M.L.A.s will eleei right Muslims 
and the remaining inemlM rs 47 (imeral representaitvrs. •Idic Punjab 
arc eight ircnend, 16 Muslim, bnir Sikhs; tluse are the only Sikhs for wlaan 
pmvisam is made; they w ill lx- eleetetl by the Sikh mcmlH'rs of the Ix*gisJativi* 
Assembly. 

“The methtsi of Kleetion is that of P.IL (Prf»|Hfrtiomil Hejircsentaf ion) 
Imstsi on the system of a single tninsfcTrablc vvite. The otijrsH is t** cn»am^ 
the return of eandidatis on the smallest numlx-r of votes f>ossibh% md the 
largest. The dtstributive system ref(uin*H the voter t4> vote for m many 
c^amJklates as there are siiils without any cmlrr preferrnee. P. H. mpiires 
the voter to mark his jirefcnoiee in the onler iff 1. 2. Jl, etc. iipto as many 
integers as there are seats. The system is <s>fisider<*ti a (‘ompliettlrtl one. 
But it is the bdlers on whom the real biinlen falls m»t the voters whos# 
duty is simply to mark the preferences. Oner this is done, tl*e tellers step 
on the srrne and work by the aid of a formula uiHler which tlw'* quota requirtsl 
for success by a candidale is detrnnificd thits : * 

f Number of \THters voting 
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If there arc 2,000 voter* aetuallv voting and ftmr scats tJie quota wiO be 

It limy be ankecl why it should not be prescribed that each candklate 
sbcmld get 400 votes (2000 5). So it may he, but the principle is defeated 
for the object is to return a candklate on the least number of votes, which 
according to the above formula is only 401 not 500, There can be only four 
candklalk^ successful with 401 votes each, for they will then consume 401 -f-4 
3r.3l6oa voters leaving only 804 votes w hie !i is 17 votes below the quota. 
Hence the formula (V'oters seats fl ) plus one which gives the quota. Under 
the Cabinet Mtssion^s Jteheme in a large prov int'e liloe Ma^lras on*' m^cd get only 
five votes to heermu? a meml>e^ of the Constituent Assernbly. 

♦ 

The Cabinet Mission : 

The Cabinet Mission stayed in India for well nigh thren* months. It 
actc<J from the very tiutset in concert with the Vi(’en>y. so avoiding what was 
diM*overed to b<! u mistake made by Sir Stafford Oipps in 1942. After it 
had gathered the lunre^sarv momentum on the ground level through conversa- 
tions with wdect leadt‘rs, it lx*gan to rise to higher altitudes at first slowly, 
later by leaps and bouiuls and the bumps of such a rise and fall were duly 
<*ommunicated to the passengers within. 

Ml^hen you go on air, as you reach the normal altitude of ten thoiisami 
feet, you biggin to feel every now and then, as tlie plane (‘uts across the 
dense ekmds l>efore it or sails clear of them fnun above or fri>m Ik'Iow, that 
you arc enjoying an undulatory swim in the aerial <K*ean much as you ex- 
perience a like sensation when you are buoyiHl upon tlie en^st of the wave at 
one moment and swept down into its trough at anofher. As you ascend 
your heart swells up with a sense of elevation and as you descend, your head 
sinks down as if into an abyss. That was the p>sition of the countr\% at any 
rate, of those who had an inside knowledge of events, during the first two 
months of the Cabinet Mission’.s arrival and its joint transaetions with the 
Governor-General. For well nigh two wet^ks the same old trick was rej>eate<l 
as during the visit of Sir StafTord in 1942, of a Round Table Conference in sin- 
gle file, of party leaders and p>liticians, statesmen and saints, scholars. 
Executive Councillors and industrial magnates, captains of commerce 
and |>mfessors of constitutional law and histor\\ That was the period of lull 
as when the boiler ac'cumulates the steam or the self-starter struggles to 
produce the explosion. But it was a time too of steady development of the 
force requiftxl to produce the necessary momentum, the short interval bet- 
we«m your l>oarding a plane and its commencement to rise from the land. 
Then the Mission which this time has taken a strong pilot in the Governor- 
General unlike its prcdecess6r in office. Sir Stafford, who had attempted a 
solo flight which ended in a fall, began to sail at the normal altitude and 
treated an all-round, pleasant effect in the country by its first statement, 
whicb naturally was subjected to a close analysts at the hands of the subtle 
intellectuals of an oriental narion, whose tempexament is essentially logical 
and analytical and a^ho theiefbre dissected and anatomiaed the body politic 
outlined before iU only to find that when the examination of its dinerent 
systems was completed, it had all the tissues of a hving body without 
liawever the $%ns and symbols of life. The scheme lacked that animation 
and elasticity whkh alone could make a constitutkm cafiable of automatic 
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development. Had not I^oni Irwin tsaki timt tlie cxnu^itttutkm <if a ixniniry 
sboald be like the bark of a tree, i»{x>iilaneousiy ir«win|{ witb Ike trunk and 
not like the taUor-made liabiliinents dt a t>er!am rniutnnjj whol^le diaii|fe 
at cver>- epoch of growth ? The ftrst feeling of e^ttltatum ami liopefulneiwt 
gave place to one trf dcpre^%ion over the cxmtradicttouH tliiit the stateinent 
abounded in. And when light was >^ought on the |x>intB <>f dt>uV>t aiui diHI- 
culty more doubts and difficulties were created by rxpUntitiom that de- 
pression soon dcvclofKHl into di^famdeiiey ami despair. 

India wm to bt* independent but not yet. not that C’ongrt^s wantid her 
to be indeiaMident in law, no, - it was not t4> be M>t not even in faet . lnilrpcrHU*nee 
could not pretrede the Comtituent Asseri^bly deeisions, sakl th<* Msiiion, 
Tlie Constituent Asscinbly was doul>tles.s to Ik* one but must work in Him* 
S€?ctions. The Sections wett^ to dcH'ide whether to fOHn groups or not. The 
grout>s were to de<*Hle wdiethcr to liave distinctive I.<e|ysiatiires ami Kvetniti- 
ves of their own or otherwise*, ilartiication only served to chaUeiigi* the 
natural and legal interpretation of h State Ilocuinrnt which ns stated by the 
Congress, was dismisstd by the Mission as “not iu*<*t>nling*wih tlwif intcntioinii/* 
The speeches of a minister in charge of a lliil in ihirliameiit it is true, cannot 
supplement or inmlify th<* legal interprt*tation of its siH*tions after the Bill 
has oiu*e be<*ome an Act. Hut Hiere are jMurtii'a to whose interests it is that 
they should clutch at random, inter)iretatH>ns pul on the statement or yairta 
thereof by the Mission. At first a pmvinee is stat^rsi to Ik* fret* to f«>rm a 
group, later it is interjiretcd by lAirtl IVthiek l^wrenee that it is only obliga* 
tor\' for a Province* to go into one or the i>ther of the three S<'<*tions, A, Hand 
C to w'hieh it is allm'atwl, and therc*aft€T it is for the Sec tion tt>decHle •whet her 
it nhall form a gniup and if so whether the gnmp sluill liave a sc|mratc lx»gis- 
laturc and Executive. Whether one 4iik<*s the wording of the statement 
itself or the commentary thereon by the Sc€*rrtary of State at Im first press 
confenmee, one is iM>uiHl to n-cogiiize that there was iidi*i)tmte frciKlom of 
choii’c rcganling the formation tif gnnips. The Congress however tvw»k d* 
stand on the right of a prov'ini*e not t*> lx* allm’attxl t4> any section at aJi, for 
that takes away the very Imsis td provineuil iiutoiionn . The new froihm of 
Inde|x*iHlencc could not obviomsly wash nwav the fdd waters of Provincial 
Autonomy W*t w'hal shoiiki one think oi the assertion of the lahinct 
Mission and the Vic«*roy in answer to tht* Congress's commenC Hwii grouping 
is an essential fiietor of the s<*heme and tliat, for tdn iems reasons, so iiulli- 
fying even the Imre meaning of the (*onecmi*tl eliitiM* in the Statement and its 
later official interpretation. The nail that C*oiigrt*ss wanted t<i Imtsen iiiid 
pull out was driven cieejH*r and tightened by the hammer blows of thestaterfient 
of the 25th May, HIPI not that it eouUl mit be exiraetetl bv the aki of the 
indcjiendent right of interpretatitm but tliat the much daitreci hotiest demand 
for clarification only served to obfiiiscatc the issues the more aiwl even pn>* 
duce in effect a flat repudiation of the right to interpret. Verily ilwit cKiulil^ 
not be the last word on Hie subject. 

Several other subjects figured in the coaresp>mience which relabel t4# 
sovereignty, to the States, to jiaramoimtcy, to Euro|»eans on the Ctonsiitueni 
Assembly, to the Govemor-iJeneraPa Veto ami the resjicmsibility of |jie 
Provind^ (Government to the Cenimi Assembly. Thesi* were diiwnissed 
threadbare in the Press, ami with them wa* dkeussed tmi Hie final reply of 
the Congress. The Mission dkl not yield one iota beyond hinting that the 
European ineiiibefv of Legislalures notably in Bengal am! Assam might mit 
exercise their votes in the selection of mcfiiibers to the Constituent Assembly. 
The tmops were to remain till the end and their retention might be ooiiti* 
nued if agreed to, even after, at the instance the Indians themselves. 
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When the Statement »akl that paramountcy woiild, during the interim periods 
neither remain with Britain not reside with the Interim Government, it was 
eomkiered to be a fair deiieription of fact, for it would leave London and not 
be arriving in Delhi but, be hovering about tlie Suez CanaL But the naked 
truth wa# at last stated to the effect that paramountcy would return to the 
Princes »o that instead of one Ulster, the British Government did with one 
stroke of the pen, create 562 Ulsters— big and small. What a legacy for the 
departing Power to leave to an Indej>endent Nation ! 

Each cotnmunteation, cjaeh bniadeast and each statement hel|>cd to 
heave upUi the counir}% with a^sense of relief, or throw it and a sob and a sign 
of disgust and (le|)rt?ssion leaving in doubt as ti> whether the plane of the 
Cabinet Mission would ever su^’eessfuUy hniee the wind and the stonn and 
land its he^avy loail of |ias-sengers safe on the tent ferma of a Swaraj India, 
or burst somewhere at^ |:)eritumous height betwc<?n the Heavens and the earth. 

In cfTeet then, while Canada and Australia and South Afrioii prepared 
their Constitutions or laid down principles and fonned resolutions on which to 
base their policy, while the American Colonies and Ireland (Kire), prepared 
their Constitutions on their own aoil, with their own hands. India's destiny 
alone was entnisted to a Constituent Assembly not seinK>rfi, but brought into 
lieing by negotiations and he<lgt*<l in with all sorts of ehc^i'ks and balances, 
the departing power made a mailieniatieal mean of the demands of two con- 
flicting gnmps and prcxiuee<l its ow'n j)mjx>sals as a basis to work up)n, sej>a- 
rating the States wni(»h fonn a third of the country in area and a fcmrlh in 
pipulat ion from the rest of India and then dividing the latter into tlm‘e sections 
iinitefi ot»ly by a IcKise and weak <‘€'ntre contemplating the retention of trc>o|>s 
in India for the prot(‘etion of tribal inten’sts and minori tit's and the framing 
of a treaty to tlicse and other ends. The Constituent Assembly as a w hole is 
to have no part t)n lot in the settlement of provincial or gn>up constitutions 
W'hile groups im* left tt> ovf'rlx'ar the provinces in them. Whereas the people 
demanded that the central (‘oiistilution must Ik' formulateii first and then 
the constitution of the pnivinces, the management eontemplat«'<l by the 
Mission followed a reverse course. The Constituent Assembly alx)ve all 
is called upon to tnmsact business under the shadow of British bavonets, 
ajid in tlie midst of commotions set up in the adjoining Statc‘S w hose princes, 
always desjKitie and personal in their rule, are eneourage'd in their autocracy 
by the announcemenC of paramouritcy reverting to the states and residing 
in them. 

On the tiip of all these <*ame the Avarfare over the question of parity. 
When the WorkingCominittiX' of theCongnf*ss met in Delhi in the second wet'k 
of June, aiTairs were in a pretty mess. Humours were thick in the air that 
tlie V'icen>y had t'oneetitxl parity to Mr. Jinnah, parity of repri'sentativcs of 
the Congress and the Ix?ague on the Executive Council at the Centre. 

These rumours helf>ed to negative the ftxding of satisfaction created by 
*the Viceroy's reply to the Maulana, who the moment the Working Committee 
had frameil their resolution of^^the 2ith May asking for a full picture got a 
somewhat reassuring letter from I-ord Wavell. While denying that he had 
evfr stated that India's (Government would be of the type of the Dominion 
Government he hastened to assure the Maulana that the same close consul- 
tations and considerations as were extended to the Dominion Government 
would extended by H. M, G. to the (Government of the Union Centre. 
He added that what mattcared was the spirit and not the document or guaran- 
tees which embodied such an assurance. He ensured freedom frwn external 
eontroL This was good as far as it went, but how about parity and how 
about the European memljers of the Assam and Bengal Legislatures exmis- 
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ing their vote or m catidktaleii to the (ximtitueiU Aj^iobly T The 

number of votes that eoukl be eont rolled by the Kuro}>eam in the Bengal 
Assembly were i^arly thirty iivelufling Atighvlinlian aial Christian sem% 
and that meant six JKmts in tlie Constituent Asseinblv m the quota required 
in Bengal was only live on the basts of P.R. with a single tmnkfemblr vote. 
The Bengal Hindus wouUl liavc had to h>regtt six seats fnun the 34 General 
(Non-Muslim) which assigned to them and in which win^ inchnhxi the 
Fluropean group. Likewise in Assam the nine Eurtqx'aus nmld tilt th«^ 
^balance of voting bed ween the lliniius and the Mushins. In Assam the |m» 
fH>rtion of mcmlH*rs to the Constituent Asscndjl)' st<HHl at 7 to 3 as la twei n 
non-Muslims and Muslims without Uic KyrojK^an tHmiplicatHm. It was a 
neck to neck mi*e lictwwn the Muslims anti the rioti-MuHliins in the two pn> 
vinces put together an<l every vote eouitt«sl. A[mrt*hi»wevcr fmin the ques- 
tion of nuriiWrs thert* rcmaiiu^l two im|M}rtiint faets, which outweighcsl all 
wnside rations of inathcriintitnil pn»pr»rtions. Kor on<* thing the small mino- 
rities of Muslims in Orissa and Noh-M^jslirns in the N. VV. h\ IVovimv were 
ignonxl and denied any rejm-sentntion oi\ the Constiliient Assembly. The 
quota of eleetid seats was assignisl t<» tin* provmef's in the rnta» «if <me t«* a 
million |K»pulation and the weightage lOMsmlfsl t<» niinoritirs was done away 
wdth as an clement i>f <‘<»nsiihTatitm m (he nwittcr. While. Ihcn-fimr. the 
numb'f of Kurop<’ans in Hmgal and Assam did nt»t ex<s*tsl a few thotisiintls, 
tbdr rcpres4*ntat imi lM‘cam<' fahtdously largr iiMh tsi uiasaiscioiiahly The 
second point of impi^rtaiie** was that wlien all was said and itmie, the Euro- 
fX'ans in India rcmiaiiust fortigiiers an<l IhiftisrUes iMlnnttcii the fiu’t. In 
the fare of such an aflinis-^ion. to t'laim a votr and ^<aee m tie* mHtler*of fram- 
ing of a constitution for a country in whic'h tin y are foreigner^, and which m 
alnnit to Ik* declared its indejn-ndeiice was fantastic tt> a ih^fta* and unjust e 
tiahlc from tinv <*onsidt‘ration. 

Side Ity Mile witli this vcxfsl quest i«m. there itHirnrsi on the ht»ri/4»n 
the (pn'stion of parity. In Simla No. 1 <Jul\ luia) l#onl Wavell had inxdtcxl 
list of names to tla* ex*a*utive <s»uiicil oti tlie t»asis of parity bdween e«s1e 
Hiriflus and Musinns, so that when (he Congri ss sent up its list, it dul not 
in<‘lud<* the names of the schisiultsl caste rr*presenlali\ e-s rri its list of five 
hut meluded two <if them in (he list of tifleen. V \rnt Infer, in Delhi (June 
ItHtJ. ttic strength r>f 13 dwindled to Iwelve with parity of five »n<l five ImU 
wt‘<‘n the C<»ngrt-ss and the l.,<iigue. The Congress tti^rordingly had to m 
elude tlie name or rmnn*s id the sehetiulf’sl caste represfuitativ es. in the hve 
allot t«sl to it, whil<* as m lemoiir iK>uti<i. it hail as a national organi/Jit ion. 
to send up a Muslim name h‘ii\ mg thereby thns^* nam<*s to repretnuU caste 
Hindus in an executive couneil of twelve. Apparently fiftet'n *wa3» ic<lueiMl 
to twelve at the mstan<*c of tlie J,^"itgtjc for fnir tJiat the supTmimcmrie^ 
<»ver the parity figuri? w'ef«.* apt to la* eorigress.innKli’s]. The iiuinliMt*'r of #iieh 
might pndiUbly Ik* rfsluectl bv three. Such an arrangimiciit woukl five ^ 
the MasliiiiH 3 plus I or tJ s^mts jukI the easle Hindus three, re<lueing the 
majority in jwipuiation to a rniuonty in Ihf* Exts iitive Couned, The Ctmgr*^n 
did not inimf who fx^qilixl the exeeulivc council providrxl the men were 
chosen as Iwdng the abh*st ami the rmnt imorruptible available. More-i^ r 
mrity was demandi’fl by the lycagur as a t**ken ami pniof of dtiai riaiiotialif > . 
When this claim was thorn n out by the (abinet Mission it passes i one s 
understanding as to why it was Udng prewsl in pmeike wlmi demf*^l in 
principle. Parity was the pbnt which sfKmng out of the of grou|bnf 
ami it waaR tha* policy of Mr. Jinnah to grow th«' iri*e iti C»<iid i focal 

time aiwl make it yield abundance of flower atiil frtiii. Tlie ( inuat fie 
particularly slK>rtstghteti in xisiofi ami Jiuieidal ii5 pobi'V to allow sueb a 
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iteed U> fprout and «ueh a plant to grow and a tree to flower and fruit. 

Then agmn if the MtiSltnis were regarded as a minority as they must be« 
they were given adequate protection agaimt the ‘Hyraimy’* of majoritieii 
in that the voting on communal questions was admittedly to* be by a c^cula* 
lion of majonty m the major as well as the minor groups of an oigantxatkm, 
be it the Constituent Assembly or any Legislature. This should have set at 
rest aU dmibts and allayed all suspicions. 

It has erften been asked why ii the Congress agreed to parity in Simla 
No. I, it would not in Simla No. 2 and after. This question is relevant and 
may be answered in full. In* Simla No. 1, the parity was not between the 
League and the Congress but between caste Hindus and Muslims. That 
was how Lord Wavell had amended the formula of the Bhulabhai-Liaqat 
All Pact. Then again ^'hen Simla No. 1 discujssc<t the matter, the Constituent 
Assembly and the permanent Cabinet of the future were not before the 
country. Simla No. 1 was an immediate, temporary device to par\*c the way 
for a l>etter Government. Even so ft became a precedent to Simla No. 2 
and after, and this might become a precedent to the Constituent Assembly 
and after. One thing leads to another and what is concetled at first as a 
temporary measure becomes a tight fixture for etcrnit>\ That was why it 
was resisted in Delhi in June 1946. 

It was glibly suggested that after all the Congri^s should act in a spirit 
of give and take. The critic forgets how much the Congress has already 
given and how little it has taken. The last minute appeal of the Viceroy to 
the Mahatma (On the 1 1 th June. 1 946 in Delhi ) that he should exercise his wont- 
ed magrtanimity and make a genemus gesture lackc'd reality in tlie face of the 
sacrifices already made by the Congress and the cornpmiuises already gulneil 
by it. Self-sacrifice might at times reach the altitudes of self-elTacement but 
could not cKjuatetl to self-extinction. Accordingly the apjx^al was out of 
plac^e and could only elicit the suggest ion that the b^t and most incorruptible 
men' should be selecietl as niernlx^rs of Govc^mment. 

As a matter of fact, the provisional Government was the dynamo w hich 
firoduaxl the current that servetl as the electro-motive force for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Indeed all true Constituent Assemblies should bt' calkxl 
by the national provisional Government tliough sometimes the Assenibl\ , 
itself b<>rn, after a victorious revolution, fonnctl the Provisional Government. 
The Congress had swallowed the groups w hich contained the|>oison of separa- 
tion in them. The Congress was stniggling hard to get rid of the thorn of 
European voting and re[>resentation that stuck in its throat while swallowing 
the poison. Now for the Congrt^ss to be asked to gulp parity was to hasten 
its own destruction and the dt^iruetion of its ideal of a united India. 

In these negotiations the Congress labour under a distinct disadvantage. 
While the Muslim League spokesman was one, single, individual leader, 
and the same person alwa\’T8, the Congress had more than one leader, a 
Non-oflicial leader in Gandhi, an Official Leader in the Maulana, a defaeio 
leader in Jawaliarlal and a dynamic leader in the Sardar. This four-pronged 
leadership and diplomacy not only stood in glaring contrast with the unity 
of i^^ommand in the League but also served to widen the range of possibilities 
for theViecrov to exercise his appeals and exhortations on different tempera- 
menU^ in dmcrcait ways and to different pujnposes. The Viceroy w^d, 
on one ^Mcasion, send one of his secretaries to Gandhi or phone to him and 
send a car and cemsuH him (becai^e Gandhi prderml to be the comiiion 
consultant of the Congress axid the League, the Vieemy and the Cabmet 
Mission). Or he would wi^ to Mtmlana and fix up an mterview, or would 
invite jfawmharlal to a dinner and talk matters over. Occasional^ he would 
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send for the Sardar and get a few home-truths from him that be was not afVaid 
of civil war, that all talk of it would tease wlien once the Govemnwiit acte<i, 
that tliere was no difference of opinkm in tbt* Working Committee' on tlie ques- 
tion of parity and so on. Tliese home truths would k him. 

and at other times, enlighten him. The Viceroy and the Mission Were doubt- 
less unnerved by the last minute firmness of the Congress on the question of 
parity. They conceived the brilliant idea ot hokling a ctnisultalion with the 
representatives of the Congress and tlie L«*«gue for the prei^aratMui of a list of 
suitable members of the interim Giivemment but failed to lulopt the nglit 

S recedure in not inviting tin? Maulana on behalf of the Congress bat asking 
awaliarlal Neliru's presence and help at the contemplated meeting. 
Perhaps he had an apprehension that if the Maulana was invited, Mr. Jinnah 
m^t not join the conference. Things, however, faml no better by sub- 
stituting the Pandit for the Maulana. Nehru went to the \'iceroy but 
Mr. Jiiinah did not go on the 15tth June. and tliat in spite <rf tlie two 
hours* coaxing of Jinnali by Sir Stafford Cripps in the aftemiHm. This gave 
a {K>int to an incident that did not occur tlie previtms iiigiit. It was widely 
believeti that Jawaharlal would have his iliruier with the Vieeniy the pn*- 
vious night and the news of the event was duly annoutiecd in the morning 
but it was not true, Jawaharlal was at the States Peoples Conference till 
10 p.m. and later it was staitnl that the profa>se<l ilinner had to lie given up as 
Jawaharlal's wherealKmts were not known. Could any sane man belteve 
this story? The might n' Hritish (iovernmerit not knowing the public engage- 
ments of the foremost man in India! The fact apparently was tliat tlit^ 
contemplated eonferenee of the 12th June, was timed to take pliMw a! a 
dinner on the 11th night and when one of the parties declined tlie invitation 
for the night, the matter was explaiiud awa) . In any cnsc! there was gi^’u! 
tension in tlie public mind n-gar<ling tin* progress of events or their rrtrt>gre»‘ 
sion. The jH>st -prayer talks of C>aridhi struck a jH^ssiinistie note on the llth, 
10th, 11th and 12th June sueiH^ssively. He l:^nin to etnpluniite tlw po|si 
bility of a breakilown. and the intervention of (ohI in alt such rnattera, the pro- 
bability of a light and the supremacy of the Divine wiU. All the while 
were taking phiee inters k ws tw^twei-n four of the* ( ongrrsii leaderii arul the 
foia* representatives of Hritjim m India on one side, and likewise on tlie other, 
Ixdween the league and the Mission, Mr. Jtnnahwhodtd not join the tx»n- 
feren<*e had another talk with the Vii'rroy on the 15ih Juiie. Public opinioti 
was growing more and more inipalieiit, **Hr«*ak it up*’, said same in disgust, 

“Imvc |Mitiefice’\said a few' %*ery few indeed. Little ehiktren of ten ami twelve 

c*t>ndemiu^i pmity in unmiligat^'d terms. The Eur«>}x'ttn element takiYig 
juirt in the Constituent Ajisenibly was dcprec*ateil by Ciamihi and b<* atqieakHi 
to them not to partw ipate in Imlian affairs at tliis enn iaj moment. *%lr. C. P. 
l,^wson, l^resklent of the Hi^ngal EurojH^an Assoeiation, iiiagnaniiiiouily 
offeml not ind<*e*l to kcx^p lia nd» off, but to reduce tin ir own quota proviilml 
l>oth the major parties appnmeluxl them in this lirhalf ami none he addeil 
had done so as yet. W itn iKwmii^ mod<?sty#the Kuro|H*an Asioeiatkm of 
Bengal put itself on a j>ar with the Cabinet Mission. 

This spectacle of Europeans in Bengal and Astsani clatming their fi^ 
pound of th>sh looked as if the thorns that are swept away along with im 
debris fioating about the surface of a flmid^ chumed their phn^ with the 
thatch in tl^ reconstruetton of the abode of naikmaiism. The European 
elcinent was not even referred to in Section 2f0 of the Mission s Statcmeiiit 
which dcak with the minoritian Their presence on the Assemblies in Assam 
and Bengal was overlooked and the oversight hy which they were swept 
into the group “General” was admitted more ihaif once by more than one 
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high persona^. Indml it ha« been well said that “the Europcam in India, 
have for no mult of theiiv, found iliemselvcs in a dilHeulty/’ That is true. 
Tlie fault is not of the Europeans' primarily but of the Mission^s^ Even 
ao, the former cannot escajHj the charge of being at fault in that they planned 
to take undue advantage of an unholy situation. Whtisoever’s is the fault, 
the fact remainetl that a promise was distiinely made to the effect that the 
Mkskm and the Viceroy would use “all power and persuasion” they were 
capable of, to see that they did not into the picture. It was obvious 
by the I4th of June that this question of the Europt‘an was only a corollar>' 
to tlie pioblem. On the; fifteenth news n*at*hed the public that the European 
party in the Bengal Lc^gislatupe was willing not to put up any European 
eancUdate or any other candidate of their ow n for the Constituent Assembly 
and that they would ‘lairtieipate in voting ae(**)rding to any agre<*ment bet- 
ween the two majorj>arlies. One could not infer from this that they would 
neither stand nor even vote thohgh there miglit lx‘ no agrt'^inent lx*tween tlie 
major parties. Anyw'ay it one's understanding why they should vcite 

if there was any agreement, for an ngrecnieiit between the two major parties 
on the issue wouUi wipe out fears of intrigue and j>artisaiishi|) and the 
Kuro|)ean element's helj) would not then lx* sought by either party. 

On the 13th June the, .Viceroy presentixl Jawaharlal Nehru a scheme of 
18 mernb<*rs and eleared some mismiderstaiiding in regard to the |x*rsonnel 
and proportiotis. The Congress insisted on haviiig fifteen of whom the Mus- 
lims should have five whii-h work<Hl out a weightage of 88j |H‘r cent as 
against a Muslim }>opulation of 20 j>er cent in the Indian Provincf s. 
In ItKlia on the 15th of June this remainded and representi*<l the 
jKXjition and it w*as made eh^ar that if this w*as ntil aeee<led to, the Congress 
would not be' able to imist in the ditlleuU tusks ahead. It was not a final, 
hut a penultidiute *\o' to tlie MiSsSion's prt>fH>saIs. Fi>r one thing the Congress 
was all along smarting under the fact that the future eo*o}>erators on the 
Nifjtiotml Provisional Governiiu iit would not riKH-t at the Viceroy's place and 
even on his invitation. One is reminded of wiiat .Sir Stafford Cnpps had said 
it) Parliament in Oetolx‘r 1042, nam<*l\ . that while he had Iravelkal 7 thou- 
sand miles to India to bring about a settlement, the Congress w^ould not cross 
a stret*t to me<*t the Ixrague. Leave 1042 alone. What luijjpened in 1046? 
Old Mr. Jimiuh care to east his shadow* at tlic X'ieeregal House to meet 
Mr. Nehru, U*t alowe the Mauluna, even after the Viceroy had inviletl him? 
No, he w'ould not cross a street or lane. I'uder these conditions it was no 
W'onder that it should lx* thought that there was no agreement. But when 
the Vic eroy assumed on the 15th June, that the letter of the Congress meant 
that his eftorts to bring alxmt an ngnxanent failed and followed the letter u|> 
wdth another on the i^une day couehtxi in most eoneiiiatory terms, and ending 
with an expression of the hope that even at this last moment the Congress 
will now aect'pt the statement and consent to join the interim Government, 
when further he argviwl, that there was no j>arity in the olfer of 5^ 64 2, 
be was only rej>cating the positions envisaged earlier either in documents or 
in interviews wdiieh did not take the Congress any farther. The Working 
^ouimitUxr was aecorxlingly com|Hdled to say that it fiad nothing to add to 
what it hail said already and accordingly to await the statement of the action 
proposed to lx taken by the DeU?gation and the A'iccroy on the 16th June. 

sixteenth of June came and went. It was on the lOth October 
1905 that the Piurtition of Bengal was enforced. Later it was on tlie leth of 
May, 1946, that the partition of Imlia was sought to be enacted in its rudiments. 
Again it was on the 16th Jtuic, 1946 that a national Provisional Government 
((^miKMKliousjy called JViterim Government) was aniioiEnced in ae^rdanee 
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"wiOi tJhrC \ !► itituinft tiofi of tlic citiY» wwc^ti 

chosen, tiwi fi\-e the Muslim Lciigue bcin||r klenticil with the list fuTtiishcd 
by it, while six of the Conipress iueluacd a incinWr (dcHibticsi s ^n*d 
Congressizian, indeed the Congress Premier of Orissa), in pb<*e of the luinies 
Iftven by the Conipress, The Congress liad objected to rme name out of the 
League's list oi five^— namely Mr. Abdul Itab Nishtar. but the objeeikm was 
overruled, while without the Congress's knowledge or ctmsenl, Sarat Cliamira 
Boae's name was replaced by that of H. K. Mehtab, Premier of Orissa ami the 
names of Shreetnaii Amrit Kaur, Zakir Hussain, Mr. Muimwami PilUv 
(Harijan) were unceremoniously tumeii down. Jit wits cvkhml ihatAbr \'icc 
itiy still continued to clcetn the provisional (jovernment i>nly as ht« old lintr 
hlxecutive Council. The Congn^s hail thrt'c grievanem nanH?ly. 

(1) tlie selection of Janab Xishtar, from tlur* N. W. F. Pn^vtiit'c. 
where he had not bt’^en suci^t^fu! in the pno ini uil cicclions against a Con» 
gress candidate and where he was made the sithj^'ct of a vote of rwi conlkicmN^^ 
as a member of the Aurangzt'h Minis'tn *. 

(2) the omission of a nationalist or Congrt*ss iiiuslitn,' and 

(8) the changt*s cfft'c^cil were made without CHinsulting the Congress. 

VVhen therefore the \*ieeroy's list was la fore the public, it was m>i m if 
it could be stniightway fUM'eptiHl without tnkmg iHHinsel with the Sikhs 
on the name ol Sanlar Baldi'v Singh anil the Front ter h'lwlers. Over and 
above thc'se, there lay the ijUf^tion of n-sloririg .Hxirat Habu in place of Mehta b 
who was asked pnmiptly to reply to tlie \ leeroy that hr as a Premk^r and 
Congressman was in thi* liaials of tlu' Working Coininittef*. Slaiuld csach of 
these points lx* insisUsI ujkih lo the breaking firMiit T Would any 
man accept a place for whic*h a varaiu v was ereatixl by the withdrawal of a 
CUmgress iltridu nomine^*, as ihert* was elciirly im* ehance either of imxjrjxtrat 
iiig his name as one of the League’s live numrs, or adding to the list of 
fourtce'D, one more name afre^sh. Then the ('«Migrf*ss ha^l stiggesteti Uu? name 
of Shreemaii Amrit Kaur which was unerremontously turned down. 
That raisixl a ijuestion <»f pn-stige. Ibseussams relating to iheijir M?vrnil 
niatters through kalcklosiopic' I’hangrs aiaJ atU'iitxiri was draw n* lo t he 

ruicd to consider tlie totality of eirciimstaiu'e^ muiudy, the food proldem 
steering the rmtiim in the fine, the Bail way strike? hsatiiiig large in tlie hori« 
xon, the <*ha4>s aiKl confusion tlmt wall stauitanctaisly come into Ijciiig ii> ttic 
wake of a rejtrctton. the moment such a r**jectw>n was tks kied utM>n. The 
Congn!;ss wfis not afraid of these ilevelopiuents. PerlMi|x* full imlejwfitlimee 
might never material i/.<* without the isnjiitry jmssing one day through 
eoiifusion and carnage that must hemid it. Kgv*pt was declared indepetwlrnt * 
on 29th February, 1921. \'et m F^ptians were still ncg^Aiating the 

exit of the British troof>s. The Congress wait in a diflicult fxatitkm. On tint 
ISth June the Umiative decision was lo ae«:*c|Tit the M*heriie of tlie lni«?*rim 
Ckivcmment m it emergfxl then. A draft rf*si>liitk>n was framed ilmt night 
and next morning Jawaharlal left for Kashmir aiKl three* other membmt left 
Delhi. • 

AiTairs tlw^o took a atwhlen turn. The issue relating to Janab Niahtar 
was after comultaticps with Khan Alaiul <;affar Khan md c?tjfwiid«ml 0 
ftrst claas one to breaft upon or even to re-empHasiac , Tliat rrlatif^ to Mehtab 
was settled when a^iftixancos were forthwrning on the inelitakm 0# Saimt 
Babu in hia place. But would iwii the Congren* tie untrue to tta miimml 
diaiiaet^ if it also airallowed the tnault relat ing to the omtiakm of a naikina* 
bat mtmalman? At this juncture Mr. Jinnah% sudden outburst agalnaiany 
such incltisioii forced fo m frml the t»«ue which bad altnoai bean Ih^ 
settled, and g^ve additiotial point "to that other issue rriating to Mr^ 

H. e Vat. ii-ai ■ 
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fleer'd ineliidian. While matters dl«K>d thus, the SiaUmmm of the 19th Jtine 
revealed aotne cowspomleDee between Mr. Jintiali and the Vkeroy. Opinion 
began to veer round to the view that the Congress was allowing itself to be 
ioekeyed into concession after concession by Mr. Jinnah's intransigeance. 
More tfunii^t bestowed upon the Issues relating to the exclusion of a Congress 
Mussalinan and the inclusion of a Goveniment Official in the Central Execu- 
tive^ gained for them Iwiur by liour greater emphasis than was thought neces- 
sary earlier and it was frcnly admiticsl that they were vital issues which could 
not be overlooked both liccause of Mr. Jinnah's llamlioyant denunciation of 
the one fir Sir Stafford Crifyjis’ im|K>rtunati‘ appeals in regard to the other. 
The return of the absent mernjiers was accordingly ri^quisitioned and a De 
Novo <?onsidcmtk)n of tlie whole cast* was rcgaitled as not only necessary^ but 
inevitable. More<ivci^ jM>Iitics is always subject to unexp<^‘'ted vicissitudes 
and under the ntn*m and strain of a pamlltllogram of forces, the resulUmt 
tends to vary both in direction and veIcKdty; and that accounted for the “de- 
lays and dilatoriness” so called of the Working ConunitU^e in reaching a 
final dt5<’iston. Tht‘ Commit was the custodian of national interests 
which could not lie disposed of under irrigtat ion or in dc*spair. Even.' aspc^ct of a 
situation liad to Ix^ carefully handled and eoin|>rch('nsively judged. AlK>ve 
all history should not repeat itself in its uglier details. Wlrnt hapfieiud in 
July 1940 at Penma deserv'cd recalling. The A.I.C.C. under the influence 
of a majorttv of the Working Committee, r<^)lved to render aid in War under 
eertaiii eontiitions. Gandhi was against it. His hostility and Jawaharlars 
neutral position at Pixma 8<‘Hlcd tlic fate of the P(K)na Resolution. In less 
than A month or two, the IVorking Commit tw had to seek the advice of 
C»andhi. In the third wt*ck of June 1940, things were more or less in a simi- 
lar fxisiiion. There w'as no unnecessary s<^c^ccv maintained alx)ut Gandhi's 
firm attitude U|x>n the inclusion of Nishtar, Mehtab and Mr. Engineer in the 
Congress ExtH’Utive and the exelusion of a Nationalist .Muslim and a Congress 
waman from it. After a short vacillation the Working Committee veertd 
round to his view ao nct'cs.sitating the return of absentt*^* ineinlx^rs, in order to 
avoid *any miaunderstanding that a major decision was taken or discussed in 
their aliscnc# and against the imprt*ssion with which they had left. 

On the 2 1st June, the Congress President s[H cirically askt^l the Vriceroy 
to supply ethics of lcltt*rs written by Mr. Jinnahtohim and his reply theirdo, 
on the subject of tlie right of the Congress to include a Mussalnian in place of 
a Congress (Hindu) nominee on the Provisional Govenmient. The Viceroy 
aypiderd giving thi? ixipics of letters asked for but state<l in a sk'parate comnm- 
ivicaiton that he could not agree to such an arrangement. He also categori- 
cally quotcxl the answers given by him to the several questions which had 
b<»en reported already in the prt^s to have been put to the Viceroy by 
Mr, Jinnah. All of them only confimied the view that he was cent per cent 
with Mr. Jinnah and that the Viceroy's reply on the auestion of a Mussalman 
4 UI one of the Congrt^ss nominees on the Provisional Government was of a 
piece with the rest. (Refercsiee: — see Amiendix IV — Maulana's lette-r, dated 
’Slst and Vicert>y's reply dated 2lst and 22nd June). This attitude of the 
IlSricetoy was in glaring contrast with the Viceroy’s rC]^ to the Blaulana, 
dated 14th June on the question of Mr. Nislitar’s iiietmdon in the Pro- 
visiooai Government, on behalf of the Muslim League, an which he had stated 
that4ie could not accept the right of the Congress to object to a League's 
nominee any more than he couW accept the right erf the League to object to a 
Congress nmninee* If that was the poiNtkmonthe 14th June, it passcxl one's 
undc^ataiiding how on the 21st or 22od JuM, he could say that it was not 
open to Congress to homuiate on to the Piovmmml Govern- 
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on the Cong^ and that, undoubtedly at the behest of 

JuMiah. Moreover on this question the \u’eniy had dislinet.lv* gtvt>n tlu? 
CkMigress earlier to understand that if the Congress Itad in mind iS^ir Hus- 
sain’s name, that could easily go through. Having saitl so he refused the 
request point blank in his letter dated 22ml June. 

That was not all. Mr. Jinnah's questions raisetl new jK.int.s, While Uie 
Viceroy was denying the exishnee of josrity. institutional or ^^»nlmunal. 
Mr. Jinnah wanted to establish the factor paritv which was iiedher la-tween 
Cimgress and League nor between Hindus aiui Muslims but lietwccn t asU- 
EUndus and Muslim League, so converting the Congreiw into not itierely « 
Hindu but a Caste Hindu organiration. F^-om the answer given by the 
Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah’s question So. 4. it is cleiir that the latter wanted to 
separate the Schtsluh-vi Caste rf-presr-ntativ-c I mm thd t'ongress group and 
include him as one of the four minority tsmniiunity r*-prt*senlat.ive*. Then 
the Congress rcpri-sentation is rrslneisl’lo tivV m nurnlier and the I'ongress 
character is rcduc«l to that of a Hindti (t‘astc) Isaly. Mortsvver the Viceroy 
stated : — . 

“If any vacancy <M-curs amongst s<'ah» allotted to niinorith^, 1 shall 

naturally tsmsult Inith the main jiarties la-fore tilling them.” 

« 

This wits in answer to a quest ionin wlueh Mr, Jtiinah spike of the i Mmim 
Hllotti'd to the 1 minorities, wtiieh inelufUsii tlie repn-sentative of ilw Setmiu* 
It'ii Castes. From this it In'eame evictent that the Sehetiiilni Caste repmk-ii^ 
tative would lx* eonsider<*il t<i tx' umsiiimx’tiHl with (he Cotijjfress or the lliiv 
<lus. On the one hand in i^mupin^ the eoinmunilMm, aeetmltniit the 
Mission's statement of (he lOth May, except the Muslims ami the StkhSr 
the other minorities were thrown into thw Hieiirrar and thus direetly 

iKx^arne iinkcxl to the Congress. Hut whf'ii vacancies arose in any of the 
four minorities pnivjihsJ for in the Provisioiinl (Government, Mr. Jinnah was 
to have the ri^hl of veto. Then a|;ain in admimstrative matters, the V'w* 
toy's letter, dattsi the 21st June sjiys that the rule of majonties in group* 
would apply to the Provisioiml (Government and il was added Uiat tJi^ Coil# 
gvess President apprc<‘iatc<l this fxiuit of view . This made the iHmition of tlie 
Provisional (Govcrimo’nt wdnx* than in the Exe<‘utive Council. Keiillv 
anything that anylxxly might Iwive sahl prior to the statement of June l^tJi 
by the Mission mast Ix' ilcenuxl to have lxx*ii wipti out b)kor alisorbetl in the 
statement itself which is a stale flixminent. Afiurt from it the faet wan sueb 
an a|ipn‘chition relatetl to a Cabinet n^spinsible tii Ihi* I^^gislature. Thus 
will it Ih‘ st'en that on every piint the Vnx'roy was with Jinnah. It hxik^l 
as if the VUx’roy said to him : • 

‘‘You desire only Pakistan which is but a quarter of Hindustan. 
Have the whole of HindusUn and reign over it. It is your %^eto that 
will count on every d<-<’iston. in resfieet of every pisl. It in your writ 
that rum without let or hindrance/’ 

• 

That wm the meaning and purp>se of the attitude of (he Mkskm. How 
else ciould one explain the answers given by Uh: Vii^roy to Mr. Jtnnah’i|^ 

J uestions ? (Sec Appendix IV). How else eould erne explain thedeuiaod fora 
cclaration by every candidate for ele<'^tion to the Constituent Ajiaeinbly 
that he abides liy Pamgraph 19 of tlie Statement of May Idtb T (This was 
later corrected). At li«t the Working Committee took its mirage in both 
hands and reached tlie deciskm pn the Wrd June U> g<^ into the Constituent 
Assembly. But tbare hung a fatality over its deetston of the t2«fd as on its 
earlier decision of the imh. .A teleg^ from Assam and Bengal brought to 
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its notice the fuel thst every candidate was required to sign a declarmticm 
that he wtuF going into the Assembiy for ptirpoaes of paragraph 10 of the 
statement of lOth May, The paragraph related to groups and seetiona. 
It was, hoirever, the only paragraph too that related to the elections. The 
misunderstanding was expiaimxl and the Working Committee abated its 
objection. In the meantime it transoired in conversations between leaders 
and the Mission that if the Congress cnose to go into the Constituent Assem- 
bly, the statement of 16th June and all that hapwned later would be scrappeil 
and a de nmo attempt made to form the Interim Government. This 
happentil on the 24th morning. But the decision to go into the Constituent 
Assembly which was almost talcen the j>revious day had nothing to do with 
this infonnation as paragraph 11* was the only bugbear and that was seen 
to liarrnless. In Yhe end w hen the decisiori was communicated to the 
Mission and the Viseroy. there, was jubilation in every quarter, in Govern- 
mental circles that tlwy ha<i at last hooked the Congre^ss into the Constituent 
Assembly, in Congress circles that ‘they had shaken off the fetters secretly 
forgird by the I>eague round the ‘minorities’ and round ‘parity’, and in the 
League circles, that there would l>e an Interim Government without the Con- 
gress, But it did not take long for the League to be disillusioned. Ck)vern- 
ment presently came forwani with their statement of the 27th June (see 
Apptmdix IV) explaining how' further negot iations had to l)e suspended (in other 
words howr the 10th June statement had to be scrapj>ed) in view of the Con- 
gress having accepted the statement of 16th May. Jiimah insisted that Sec- 
tion 8 of the statement of 10th June should la? implemented, which state<l 
that in case either or Ixith parties failtal to go into the Interim Government, 
the VBcaneics would bt? filled so as to make the Council as reprt^sentative as 
possible of those who aeee])ted tht? Statement of 10th May. The Congress 
a<*eeptcd this statement but refusf^d to go into the Interim Government. 
This was not anticipated hy the Mission wdiieh found itself in an unexpt‘ete<l 
and Imffling jx>8ition and therefore felt called upon to consult the full Cabinet 
in Ixmdon. Accoitlingly they publish<?d their statement of 27th June ami 
departed for England on the ‘iOth June. But before they went there was an 
exchange of amenities between them and Mr. Jinnah. The latter denmnded 
the postponement of the Constituent Assembly as the Constituent Assembly 
and the Interim Ciovemment hung together. They denied this assertion and 
refused to postpoit^ the Constihient Assembly. The Viceroy himself made it 
el« 5 ar that ne w'ould act under Section 8, only he added that a short interval 
might ease the situation and improve the chances of an Interim Government 
being formed. 

The time came for all pities engaged in the pourparlers to report the 
progress of events to their principals. The Congress held a meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee without delay on the 6th and 7th July in 
Bomlmy and placed before them a single line resolution asking for the ratifi- 
cation of the settlement made with Uie British Government. Naturally no 
amendments could be admitted for it was a settlement by agents whose 
^emfirmation by the principal was sought. ‘Yea’ or ‘no* wras il^ only reply 
and AlCC gave its approval hy 205 against 51 votes. 

When all was said and done there remained the moot p<^tas to whether 
the €cai»tituent A wmblv was or could be a sovereign body, whetha* efce- 
tions to it couhi be repardbei as l ou dl y xf^lid, and whether the system of pro- 
portJonal rqneaentation with the siagie traxu^ representation with the 
st0|d<^ transfersJde vote jind the divh^Kawas willun tte terms the Govern- 
ment of India Act, in other wcarda^ whe&er the sUtetnent of Che l«th May 
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could be reg^ed m a legal document. The Icfrality dcukd in legal 
dfcks. Tte sovereignty of the Cotisiiiuent AiseitiMy itiMelf waa questioned 
so tong as by a Ro^ Pr^laniatioii that sovereignty was not made to drvolvt* 
upcm the Assembly. The wisdom of passing an Act of Parliament in thin 
connection was doubted by the Mission itself unless as the AICC did* the 
ai^ts of the British Parliament on the other side, namely, the Cabinet 
Misskm and the Cabinet sought a forthright et^iiUrmation vd the Staienient 
of the 16th May 1946 m bloc without any ainendment. Matters were U?ft 
in this dubious state when the Legislatures seriously entered ui>on Uieir task 
of electing Tcpresentatives to the Constituent Asiieinbly and ixmi}>lclcd them 
by the end of July 1946. ^ 

The immediate reaction that foUow'ctl wrasthe League's refusal topartiei' 
pate in the short range as well as the long range armiigcments* towards the 
end of July. The League fixed the 16th AugiA^^t as the day ot ‘IWrcet Action' 
and the whi*els of (kn emment appear to^ha\ e Ix^n put in motion forthwith* 
On the 6th August the Vicen>y wrote a letter to the President of the Congress 
intimating to him his wish that the latter simuld assist in forming the Interim 
Government at the Centrt\ This d€H*ision. h^ said, was arrived at witli tlw" 
concufTem'c of His Majesty's (iovemment. The Working Cimimiiiee which 
met at Wardha forthwith t'lostsl with the offer anti the \'ic'i:*roy unmediately 
announml his offer and the Congnrss Ih-esideiit's aecvf dance, at 7 p.ni. on the 
12th August. Events inove<l with whirlwind rai>khty. The Working 
Committee pass<xl a n*solution at (he same time adtiressing the l*eague in 
swetd and winning language and desiring its co'Oj>cTali(»n. The Pit;iiHlent 
himself promptly addn'ssctl the President uf the l>engue as he shouid do, in a 
business like manner. Mr. Jinnah's first r<;tu tion to the \> orking Committee^ 
resolution was not unex|KH't<xi. He saw nothing new m it but only old lamps 
under a new dome. Obviously the Vieero\ di«l not adtlress Mr. Jimialithii 
time IxTHuse ‘Dires t Action' was thnxitened by lutn. The Bengal Govern- 
ment dwlartd the UJth August as a pubhe huhday for its olwierviilKX’. 

With regard to the ol>M*r\ aiiee of August 16 as the ’‘Dirret Aetkm Ihiy^^ 
Mr, Jinnah, Pn^sident. All* India Musltiu Ix^ague. m a statement saHithnttlie 
day had iKnm fixe<l for tlie purjH>sc of explaining to the Muslim public all ovt?r 
India the resolutions passtxJ !>y the Couneil of the AIMndia Muslim I*-i^ague 
on July 19 at Bombay and not for the? purjKm'of re*a>rtingL»‘I>ireei Action* it* 
any form or shape. 

He, therefore, enjoirud ujani the MussalmanS to carry out the instrtfC' 
tions and abide by them stri< tl> ami cxmdufd themselves |a:acefully atwl in a 
disciplinctl manner and not to [>lay in the liands of their enemy. 

But the warning came loo late when it reached the public only on tlic 
15th August. There was an org\' of violenc*r in Calcutta and Sylhet. The 
streets of Calcutta flowed with blmxl. Hough estimates of ‘kilW s^ariad* 
ranging about 7,000, besides niany more thousands wounded. Events 
elsewhere were unnoticeablc comimred with those m CaUmtta, Likewise 
in Sylhet there were casuahties. also in Dacca, Tliere was a hniil ami fH f 
sistent dmiand for the recall of the new CKivemor of Bengal, who if was 
stated had failed in his duty. Calm was n^tored within a week but the 
unexpected outbreak of reckl<?sii violence found too much for tlic nomuii 
equqmient for trisatn^ Corpsci stii|^ted sometiitus in the streets of 
Calcutta* Thousands^ were left homeless and foodksss. Arrangenieiits 
ipdekly improvised could not possibly cope with the wxjuireiiieiits of 
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times. An tnvest%fttioii was widely dcananded into the genesis of the out- 
break and the Congress Working Committee asked for one of a jialteial 
character. The demand did not go in vain. A public enquiry was ordered 
♦ by the Beqgal Government with the Chief Justice of the Federal Cburt, Sir 
Spemse^ as the Chairman ; Mr. (ex-Justice) Somaj'^^a of Madras and Sir 
Fazal Ali 

Here we may anticipate developments in order to give eontmuity to 
the sto^ of the riots in India. The Calcutta happenings were traced to 
the initiative on the part of one community and reprisals on the part of a 
se^i^. • The reprisals were severe and dispro|K>rtionate to the original 
mkhief. ’'Apparently this pohey of three teeth for one tooth’* provided 
the pipulatioii in Xoakhali ami Tipperah. In both these districts the 
Muslim population is^in a majority over the Hindu. In fact in Noakliaii 
it is IS mkn versus A laaks. was the variety and intensity of the crime 
in these two districts in East Bengal that attracted notice and roused a sense 
of horror all round, rather than the rfumbers dead and wounded. Abductions 
and forced marriage, rape, compulsory conversion into Muslim, cases of 
wholesale arson, destitution oC whole laniilit^s, single jK)inted attacks upon 
the houses and property of notable families creab^ dtstress in East Bengal 
which was not to be compared to the mass deaths three years earlier by 
starvatbn in the province. There was a large scale exodus of Hindus to 
Bihar where rumours of suffering and sorrow in its neighbourhood, perhaps 
long suppressed or underrated, gained, spread quickly and widely, rousing, 
to use Carlyle’s words in hLs French RevoliitUm “ the inflammablest the 
immedsurablest ” masses in Bihar to acts of fury and vengeance. This 
unexpected and fierce development roused the eonseience of the Congress 
and every d<^ent minded and humane congressman and while Gandhi left 
for F«ast Bengal to restore wnftdcnee ami a sense of security and induce 
the refugees to return to their dcsi>latc homes, when thy sur\'ived the great 
tragedy, Jawahariai Nehru, the Vice-President of the Executive Council 
hastened to Bihar to terminate the week’s horrors. It is true that Muslim 
Members accompanied their Hindu colleagues l>oth to Bihar and Bengal 
but Mr. Jtnnah nowhere expressed indubious regret over the events in 
Calcutta and East Bengal. Again, while Gandhi and his colleagues were 
urging the Hindu population to protect their Muslim sufferers and minorities, 
Mr. Jinnah deferred his exhortation to the Muslims to protect Hindus till 
the fifth of December, 1946 (what an interval from the 16th August!), when 
on the invitation of the British he alon^ with other members went to London 
to parley with tlie Cabinet on the question of harmonioas work in the Interim 
Government and participation in the Constituent Assembly. Every now 
and then his slogan was Direct Action and his shibboleth was duaetrous 
ctm^e^umce which last he repeated in London once agian on the aforesaid 
occasiou. But in the meantime, the vicious circle was going on. Events 
rapidty spread to U. P. and at Gadmuktesbwar there was a sporadic bout 
of muMer followed by arsoR and it had its sequel in the events at Dasna. 
In Meerut city where the Annual Session of Congress was to be held, 
%pme of the Congress structures were set on fire — an event which led to the 
session bemg coined to delegates. In the city of Meerut there happened 
the luce dt which were unusuaL It was said there were a few con- 
versions to a religion which has nc^er known proselytizatioiiu The problem 
aB roimd was how to restore cafan^and oonfidence. Tbe vkions circle must 
be cut smnewhere peace should be restored but cmAstant indulgence in 
mutual reeriminatkm woaM have the only effect d keq^iiig the fires of an^ 
and vendetta alive and aflan^. There were wild exaggeratbns of casualties 
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in East Bengfal as well as Bihar. On his retxmi frtuti }^m% lleniaal> i^andit 
Jawaharlal made a considered statement in the Central Aj^mnhly on the 
dMrdm in which ^ did not mince matters but put down the rkits to the 
initiative and the incitement of the Muslim Lcaijfue. It had its mieiion 
in another statement made in the llnper House (tW Council of jJtate) at the 
Centre where Janab Abdul Rah Ntshiar. a Mcml>cr of the ItUertin Oovem- 
ment pul down the deaths in Bihar as running iiiU> seven figures ami tlu^ 
in East Bengal not exceeding thrct^ huiKired. This pnnnntiv evokctl a reply 
from Babu Rajendra l^rasaci in tire Council of State who forthwith detcribeii 
his colleague’s estimates as ‘absimi*. The sp<H<aclc of two memliers of a 
Government making oj>ix^ite statements of fart clearly showc^l Uiat the 
Inte^ Government, whatever else it was» was iu»t a Cabinet or even a 
Coalition. It was a govemnient of men who acre rtiendy in juxt 4 i}>atiiik>ii 
very much like tlie indissoluble pratk'lcs of a inet'haniea! mixture an otiptwwd 
to those in si crystalline (*oni|K>uiMi. WKal liegan as a C'ahinet witfi joint 
responsibility thus proved to Ik* a niyth the tnoment tlw l*eague joimwl the 
Govenunent at tJa* Centre and <iisputes rapidly inultiplirtl within and with* 
out. Thest5 were fimling their echo in the d^tricts. As the Vk'emv and the 
Congress and League de legatees were in Ixnidon in tlw* first wet^k of f>e<*ri«l»cr 
1940, a 87 “hour curfew* was onierrtl in A hineflalMul. the s tabbings inllomliay 
showed no signs t*f dtHTeaM*; w hile events in Dacca wiierr rioting and eofiiinu* 
nal slaughter aluitK»t l>e<*ame endeniie, tliere ocrurrwi nmithcTof ilKWie violeni 
exacerbations which Iwfoukxl tfie fair name iif the whtkmi capital of Kant 
Bengal, Dacca which wivs ffimous in histors- for th<' prtMiuctkm of flic finest 
ami most artistic muslins, covertsl itself with the infamy of Iwing lit# eenirr 
of strife and »laught<‘r. Events hapjHmdcd Hltt>g<dl>er wlu<*h jeopartlfawxl 
even progress in the future and ne<*essftate<l fresh cxinsultatkuMi in IxYmlrtn 
which Congtfss declimsl to join at first (soon after the Meerut Sesmkin) but 
to which oil further assuranct's fnuii the Premier of Britain, Jawaliarlat akuie 
w'cnt on the 1st of Df‘eember, only U> return for the Constituent Axsemlily 
timed to sit on tlie 9th IKH*eml>cr. 

In all this hamming taU* of woe. of families wijHtI out, villageif bumL 
women railed, alxluctixl iirwl forcibly marrii*<l, in this tragixly wrhwti ha* 
outdone the tragedies of history, the not orious Armenian mamiai^e# of okl. 
tlie Black and Tan iM^groms of Ireland, anfl the more recent ulaughtcT of 
Jews in Germany, there reniains but one bright sjxil* one shining light, 
one solitary iiKlivklual. marehing akme and uufriembsl. melanelKily ait«l 
slow” through the iiiMrslu^s of East Bengal, witnessing forkim houses by 
the thousand and forsaken families by the million, earrying liowever with 
him the tort*h of hope and peace, exhorting p€*opk*‘ to hIwxI fear and learn 
to believe^ dwelling ujKin the csHcntial giKMl in hurnan riatim* arul tlie uliinrMte 
triumph of love over hatred, hokling aloft the torch of Truth in the midit 
iif untruth, of light in the nikist of rlarkness ami of life in tlie rrikist of death. 
Gandhi swore that he wouki bury himself in tlie mamhe* of Eaat Bengal 
rather than allow hi.s faith to flag or his fervowr to fade. While ihu* he mm 
carrying the lamp of Non-violence far and wkle, he conceded (hat vkileiH^e 
was better than cowardice. Not a few were they, who tlumnselvai bei^ 
apostles of violence, fell foul of this promjsitkm and pointed their 
of scorn to the Saint of Sewagram whc> fell seven fathom* below hi* pet idea 
at Nofi-viofeniJC- But it is seldom realized that phibmophers* <|i»eirinc* 
are well observed even as bachelors* wives and maids’ children are 
taught. It is when the philosopher descends (ascends) into the world m 
mSnm and beeonies a politician that hw doctrines have to be attuned totte 
experiences and demands of a matter of fact world* even as it is as a titairied 
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mra that a bseheWa ideals are U> be implemented and as a matron that a 
maid** goal is to be attained. It required rare courage, unusual self-contl- 
deuce and burning faith for Gandhi to stand hrm as a rock in East B<mgal 
and face the doubts of his friends and the taunts of his foes while hefokally 
and ever prepared for a martyrdom— he preached the gospel of fellowship 
and goodwill on earth to tlum* whom God united, but wbrnn man hath rent 
asunder. Verily it looked as though that everything in creation was beaut* 
fid but only man was vile. 

We have anticipated events and wc must now revert to the middle 
of August 1946. "" 

On the 1 7th August, Jaw^liarlal saw the Vieen>v and on return held 
eonsultatkms with three of his colleagues. The list of tlia proposed members 
of the Interim iiovenimetii was ready. It was only necessary to find a sub- 
stitute for Sir N. P.,,Enginecr of the list of the lOth June, 1946 and live 
Nationalist Muslims in place of* the Leaguers. When the final alist was pre> 
sented to the Viccrov, the latter mack; afi oflicial announcement on Saturday, 
the 24th August and the new Government took oflic*e on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember. In his bmadcast on the 24ih August night, the Viceroy issued 
once again an invitation to the Muslim League to join the Interim Govern- 
ment. • 

Immediately afU?r the broadcast of 24th August, the Mccroy hastened to 
Caleotta to witness the scenes with his own eyes and was so deeply impressed 
by tile horrors |K*qK'traUd in the “Second ( ityof the Empire” that he thought 
it worthwhile impressing the Congress once again with the seriousness of the 
situation. He would fain have the Working Committtre revise its Wardha 
decision on the question of the Provinces hc'ing freer not to join a section and 
was anxious that the Congrcrss shouki lx* prcparetl in the interests of commu- 
nal hannony to oceerpt the interf)rt‘tation of the Cabinet Mission that a pro- 
viiu^ or a group if foninxl cannot exercise the option of getting out until 
the Legislature lonncd under the new Constitution met and decided to that 
effect. This was an extraordinary view to take. That was not all. The 
W)rst of it Wiiii that the \'iceroy Jissuinetl a minatory tone and threatened not 
to convene the Constituent Assemly unless some such thing was done. If 
that wa» his view, he had np business to invite the Congress President to make 
his proposal for the Interim Government. 

The Viceroy fo»eiK>re and recovered his balance and the Interim Govern- 
ment was formexi on the 2nd Septenilx^r, 1946 according to plan and no one 
had the power not to summon the Constituent Assembly for even if the Vice- 
roy wanted to dally in the matter, the Interim Government was there right 
enough to aumrnon the Assembly l>etimes and [iroeced with its programme of 
work. 

On the day on which the Interim Ck>vemmeni — it must be more appro- 
pmtely called Provisional National Government — took charge one was natur- 
ally reminded of how it represented the fultUnient of the promise of old — the 
promise of India's deltveranee/rom bonclage very much like that of Israel's 
exodus to the land of C.anaan from their bondage in Egj’pt. The fotl that 
iqp prepared bv Macauly in the thirties of the eighteenth century of the 
prom day in the annals of British Empire when India wouM have Sclf- 
Govermient, the ared that was sown by \V. C. Bonerjee in 1S86 to gathar 
tQget%r under one banner the difierent sub-natkmalitiea of India, thejtlafif 
thM was nursed by the waters of *^Love and Service** poured out by Amnda 
Mohun Bose in Madras in 1S9B, the bee that was christcased *Swamj* by the 
HmM Old Man of India in 1906 in Cakutta, the fhwer that bloascaiMri as 
Home Ihile m 1917 at the hands of Mrs. Besant, the^^mf that made its 
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aM^the promise ^ jiixtv Years in the fomiation of the l^oviidonai 
National Govermnent. Tlie fulfilmeiit was doublK^ there, but tlie fruetittm 
lam was yet to take place, Swiuraj Is not a ripe fruit that falls fnuii the 
tree bat must be pmcketl in time and ritH:*n<Hi with tart* and aitenthm bv 
t gardene^. Fourteen such gaitleners, gcxal iiml tnie, wm^ put to tlic 
difficult and delicate task of inculmting it in tlie Constituent AsMnnblv and 
ripening it to the nght j>oint of sw^ndness ami savour. 

^ often asked why Britain shouki havts agrecil to |iart with iMjwer. 
TOerc were many einnunstances to l>e itH-k/nuni with. And of them, the 
inexorable inarth of time and forct* of eiit'unistaiu'cs were tlic chief CHH*rativc 
metors tending to counti'raot the worldly wisdom <i€ cinpiredniikiefs. It 
IS tile w^kness of man to cast a longing, lingering look l|chind, when einpin*s 
are vanishing and crxmns arc g<»iiig into the melting |>ot. Tlie wiwit of 
victory always outstrip the ho[>es of wWrriors and (he |>robleins of *l*e<ice' 
are more difficult to solve tlian thme of wars. The etsmomie 
that followed World War No. I wcTt* disastoms for those that had W'on it and 
vanquisher! Gennany took vic tor Britain captive in MHO and the of 

\cars that follow’txl it. Likewise it was iliscovert'd that, whereas after World 
War I, a draft treaty was pr(~s4f*nt<sl to the Cternmnssm May 7 and iignrri at 
\ersiulk?s on June 'iK, MH!»; (seven and a half nandhs aftcT the (icmian 
surrender) in August MHO thirty four nuinths nftei the Italian surrender. 
fourt4M‘n months after the tsdlapse of Itennany and rk >en months after the 
defeat of Japan, no lVa<x Iri^aty had Ih's'Ii prt^senttsl and the IVace Confer- 
cnee hud only lK*gun on JuK 20, MHO. It only led to biekerings ami bitter 
jealousies, jars and mutual rt*eriniination», for Hussui was no less tni{>ertahstie 
than Britain or k ranee aial it was Sret-n that tlie So^’iali^tie I^ilaiiir Ciovcrn' 
inent ill Britain t)r tlu* S<iviet in Hussia w<*re jM‘rfeetl\ eonipatible with the * 
linjicrial rivalries of lM>th. Such rivalries brought Britain and Buksui fmx* 
to lace and portentous scenes interveiuxl Irorn time to time in liw* ViViice* 
negotiations. Britain eontinued to tlepeiid uj>on hnwl supplies from kbrtwiil 
for the liest part of the year an<l c-ould not jwiy for them except m kind. Her 
relations w'ith India had lh<*ref4>n* to Ih‘ friendly, win ther judgetl from her 
internal needs or external ft iirs, Addcn! to this renmiiusl the fjud that she 
could not rule India h« liithrrtofore. Thus for more thait one reason Britain 
saw the wistiom of making nj) with India and whether Ikt iiitentions WTre 
sincere or whether she designed to gain time as in Ireland ami Kgypt remainrsl 
to lx* .seen and de)xnde<l less u}K>n her plans than iifKin the detemiiiifHl pur 
|K>se of India to estabish her complete Indrpcndenee as a full Ile<iged niendxr 
in the cennity of Nations. If, therefore proud <»ld Albion ju<ig<^l isimvtiy 
and acted wisely, there lay ever}’ prosfx<’t of a \v<irld federation. If shi 
chosk! any other course, she coiikl nf>t blame India if in the struggle that was 
bound to ensue Britain vanished from history with (he British Empire tiuich 
as Rome disappeared with the fall of the Kontan Hepublic. 

It was thus tliat the drama of the Congress remdicd its epilogue. For 
over sixty years, its plot had been developing from Act to Ac^t, frcmi smnJI 
beginnings to soul-stirring crises. Tlie curtnins roM* arul fell, the charneters 
appeared and vanished, the scenes changed ami the mii*i«^ aJtcrt'd: but the 
theme remained the same cmb^xlving the nation-wide itruggle ami strife 
for freedom, of an ancient people who harl riiwm to the pinnacle of eminence in 
culture fcait were outstripped in the race of life by mewimi nations, vigtirom 
and energetic, whose aavance in dviliaMitfon thrcni^ Western Scieiice and 
materialiatie growth helped them engulf their coloured nrighboum on earth 
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«nd build up migiity empinw in the south-east and n<»th-west oi Asia. The 
middle of twentieth centun' witnessed the awakening of India and China, 
of Malaya and Indonesia, of j^alestine and Arabia, of Egypt and Syria and 
proved a landmark in the march alike of the Mongolian and the Aiyan and 
the semetic races on the road to freedom. That march was by no raeans 
even or uneventful in its progress but all obstacles were combated and many 
hurdles were crossed in the nations’ marches to their goals. Thb simulta- 
neous stnmle of South East and North West Asia to emancipate herself 
from the thraldom of the West found its leadership in India and her cult of 
Satyagraha based on Truth «nd Non-violence by which alone it would ever 
be possible to replace the eonfpsion and carnage of the West by Uie spirit 
of fellowship and brotherhood of the so paving the way for the advent 
of that far-off divine event “the Parliament of .Man and the FederatioB of the 
World.” 
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The circuimtances under which the (k^veninieiit wus fomied At 

&T»t without the l^iigue represientAUvc^ amt bter with tlieni, have l>een des- 
cribed briefly in the Kpitojjue. I^ter developrneiits have liceessitated a 
reversion to the subject. It was fondly lH‘hevc<l at the time the L^ue 
joined, that not only in accoixlanee with the ori|»inal t'oiulitioiiii of ^tty into 
the Interim Govenuncnt, but also under the diixH t assumniTs jjrt'^en by Lortl 
Wavell on bcdialf of the l^a^ie, the Leaipie »ieee|»teti the kin|t-nitt|fe proms* 
s^s as w^il and it was aetx>ELiin^ly hopcnl that it w«nii|<i join the C4:uuMMlloly 
without demur. But shortly after joining the tiove/nment, the Leaifue 
leader annoweed that the Ix*a^ie w’oukl not join the t'onsatnbly and that it 
adhcretl to its demand of Pakistan ami two l otistituetit Assemblies, 

While matters stmxl thus, all of a sudden an invitation wa» extended 
by the British Premier to two repres<uitativys each of tlw Comtieti and the 
League and in addition the Sikh meiiilwr on the Interim Government to wo 
to London for further talks on the i'onsamhly.. The first rt-aeikm of the 
Congress was not to rt‘sjK»nd sinc<* any issue rtdakng to the* Constituent 
Assembly^ as to the Constitution of India, should Im* settled and shaped^ by 
Indian hands on Imlmn soil for the Indian i>et>ple. That wan how ifie Cabi- 
net Mission’s visit to India wiis weU'oiiud ami if they wanted matters then 
deckiid uj>on, to Ik^ reojMuied, it iimst be in India, not in London. But the 
importunitv and reassurance of Mr. AttU*e, the Prime Miniiter of llrtliiiri. 
had the cffcH't of inducung Jawuharlal NVhru to accept the invitation much 
perhaps against Ills own will, and certainly much against the expreaaed will 
of some at least of his oolleagm-s. The visit t<i lx>ndon of Jaw^aharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Baldev Singh was brief and uneventful. It was Iiopeil tliat 
results of the %'isit would Ik- esjually imxnisispiential. After liitervtrwitig 
the visitors fnim India indivkluaily or in groups of particular fierauatiom., 
the Prime Minister held a Conferrm*e of all the v^isitom ami read hit now 
famous statement of Deceinljer Uth wdiieh threw a ventable apjile of diseord 
into Indian polities. No opinions weit- previously invited on tiie nronouner- 
ment while yet it was in draft and the Congrtws and Sikh memtier* of the 
Interim Govemnicnt rctunu'tl to India in time for the Constitirent Aasembly 
which was scheduled to eomnienee its sittings on the Wth December, 1U46, 
The following is the full text of the British Cabinet’s statement liafed 
the 6th December. 

‘^Thc conversations held hv His Majest) ’« Govcniment with Pandit 
Jawaharlai Nehru, Mr. M. A. Jinnali, Mr. Liaquat AU Khan and Sardar 
Baldev Singh came to an end this evening as Pamtit NVhru and Sardar Baldev 
Singh arc returning to India tomorrow nioming” aays a utatement iaiued 
by the Brittah Government on Friday night cgi the eonveraatkina with the 

Indian leaders, , , 

^*T!lc object of the convcrsatiomi has been to obtain the paritapaiw^ 
and co-<^ration of all parties in the Constituent Aiwrmbly. it ia not ex- 
pected that any final settlement could be arrived at, uinee the Indian re* 
preaentatives must consult their colleagues before any 6nal deeiaion B iv?a- 

ebed. * 

‘TTic main diflkulty that lias arisen has been over the interpwUtiOfi of 
paragraph 19 (5) and (») of the Cabinet MbaionV statement of May 16, 
relaf^ to meeting in aectkma, whicb rum aa fcAlowa : 
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Pam^^ph 19 (S) : ‘*Tbe«e fsectiom shall proceed to settle orovineial 
C0mtitt]ti4>tis for the provinces included in each section and shall also dedtde 
whether any group constitution shall be set up for tlKJse provinces and tf so 
with what provincial subjects the group should deal. Provinces should 
have power to opt out of the groups in accordance with the pro\*isk>ns of 
sub*clause (8) below. 

Paragraph 19 (8) : *\\% soon as the new constitutional agreements have 

come into operation, it sliall be o]3en to any province to elect to come out 
of any group in which it has l>een placed. Such a decision shall be taken 
by the t^jg^iaiure of the province after the first general election under the 
new Constituent Assembly. 

“The {Cabinet Mission ha\^ througliout maintained the view that the 
de<*isioiis of the sevtk)^» should, in the absence of an agreement to the con- 
trar\% be taken by a simple majority v<itc of the representatives in the sec- 
tions. This view has been acccptetl by the Muslim Ix^ague, but^ the Cnngress 
have |>ut forward a different view. *They have asserted that the true mean- 
ing of the statement, read as a whole, is that the provinces have the right to 
decide lioth as to grouping and as to their own constitutions. 

“His Majesty’s (iovemmciU have had legal advice w’hich confirms that 
the statement of May 16 means what the Cabinet Mission have always stated 
was their intention. 7'his part of the statement, as so int<?rprtded must 
the refore be considere<l an essential part of the scheme of May 16 for enabling 
the Indian pitoplc to fonnulate a constitution which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to submit to Parliament. It should, therefore, 
be accepted by ail parties in the Constituent Assembly. 

“It is. however, clear that other questions of interpretation of the state- 
ment of May ‘16 may arise*, and Hi,s Majt*sty\s (Government hope that if the 
Council of the Muslim League an? able to agree to participab* in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, they will also agree, as have tne Congress, that the 
Federal C’ourt should Im? asked to dciddc matt(*rs of interpretation that may he 
rt^fcrnxl to them by either side and will accept such a dt^cision, so tliat the 
imM'tKiure, btith in the union Omslituent Assembly and in the sections, may 
wecord with the Cabinet Misskwi’s plan. 

“On the matter imme<liately in dispute. His Majesty's C»overnment 
urge the Congress to accept the view of the Cabinet Mission in order tliat a 
way may be open^ for the Muslim league to reconsider their attitude. 
If in spite of this rcalfimiation of the intention of the Cabinet Mission, the 
Constituent Assembly desires that this fundamental point should be referred 
to* for a decision of t^ic Federal Court, such a referem'c should be made at a 
ver>' early date. It will then l>c r<’‘asonnble tliat the meetings of the sections 
of the CoUvStituent ^sembly should he |K>st|K>ncd until the decision of the 
Federal Court is knowi^, 

“There has never iKicn any prosfXH't of success for the Constituent 
Assembly except upon the basis of the agreed procedure. Should a cons- 
titution <*oine to be framed |)y the Constituent Assembly in which a large 
section of the Indian {xmulation has not been represented, His Majesty’s 

S jveminent could not of course, coiitvcinplate as the Congress have stated 
ey would not contemplate forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling 
parts of the country.” 

Ip the words of the British Cabinet’s statement, ''the avowed object of 
the ebnversations was to obtain the participation and ixMipcmtion of all 
parties in the Constituent Assembly,’^ But it is admitted that final 
settlement could be arrived at since the Indian repfesentatives must emisiilt 
their colleagues bc#«we any final decision is reached/* The difficulties cen- 
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tercrf TOUiwi p«tragr»jpli 19 (v) and (viii) of tlir Cahinrt MiiHskin K Statonrnt 
of I9th. The fomter relates to grouping ami tlie latter to a pmvtiKx^ 
o|>ting out of a group. The Statement pitM’eedsi to restate what nieaninf tiif- 
Cabir^t Miaston had attached tlm>ughout their stay in Iiwlia ti> the eharaeter 
the majority by which the gnHiping dumld take pUct\ That, says the 
Statement, is a majority vote of the representatives in the section, hi other 
words the Statement asserts that it is voting by imlivtduah not by pnn hiees. 
The Cabinet fortifU'^s its view by invoking on (heir side the legal aovu’e they 
had taken in London, Having saul this nvurh they dci^liirc anew that 
“^this part of the Statement as so interj^n'IiHi aius(. therefore, Iw eonsklcml 
an essential part of the seheine of May ItHh, I9it5 for enabling Imliaii lanijilr 
to formulate a new Constitution whieli His Map^ty's (lovemmetit wotikl Ih" 
prepared to submit to PHrlinmcrit, It should thefx<t»re l>c aet^^pfetl tiy all 
parties in (Constituent Assembly/* The (Ciibinel pnK'otxl tvi ‘Hirge the ion* 
gress to aeeept the view of (he i ttbinrt Mission in onler that the way may la* 
opened for Muslim Ia*ague to rtHH>hsidt'r tlieir attitude.” \Vhilr» however, 
reeomine riding that if the Fisieral Courts tleeision sh*^wld tw obtattUHl ”oti 
this fundamental sucdi reference slu^ild la* miule at an early" date” 

and that until then ”it is reasonable that the nu^'tings of the sections of the 
Constituent Assembly should l>e |Hvst|K»n<si.V The Cabinet statement 
adds; • 

“It IS, however, <'lear that other questions of iiderpnrdatitm of 
Slniement of May ItHh may arise and His Majt^sty s (•overnnieiit boia- 
that if tin* council of the Muslim l^^ague an" able to DArtieijMvte in tlu* 
constituent Assembly they' will also agrfs* that the Federal l imr} slandd 
la* jvsked to deeide matters of interpretation that may Ah* referred to 
them by' eitlier side and will a<‘eept’sueb <leeision.” 

Finally there is the last paragrujdi of the Statement whieh emiKaJirs 
the threat that “should a Const itutitm eume to l>e fnimiHl liy a Constituent 
Assembly' in whieli a large xrction of Indian jMqiulation liad not 1^*^^! ff* 
presented, His Maji*sty*s Ciovernmeiit eouhl not of course c'ontemplate 
Congress have stated they wouUl not e<mternjdate foremg such a eonstilutitm 
upon any' unwilling pariJi of the isHintry.” { Italics ours. ) 

What then are the new j>oints that emerge from this statement ? 

1 . That voting in sections regarding grouping Hhoulti Ik- by individual 
votes wliicvh w'ould make grouping I'ompulsory and thus defeat the 
view expr<^ssc<l in the statement 15 (v) that it is ojK fi to the pnivirics s 
to form groups. What was optioiud has b en made .ei>m|Hilsory 
and the right of a Fnivinee to form its own Const it ut ion, a csMidition 
pre-re<mLsit(,* to Provincial Autonoinv, has Igyen defeatetC 

2. That this interpretiition is supjMuted by CovemmenCs legal opinioti 
in England, Such a statement antiei|>at<*s, i»rr*jtidiees and vitiatrs 
tlie Federal Courtis judgment on the subji*fd of voting and thus 
nullifies the prov'ision for any such <ie<'isw*n. 

8. The Cabinet virtualK demands that whai- for a |>oird U? <leeal/<l 
by the Federal Court either swle may n*fer a matter Ui it, tl>e mat ter 
at issue namelv grouping eoukl b* refc-m^l to the I"e<b*ml Cmirt 
only by a desiix* of the Comtitm-ni Assembly, 

4 The Cabhirt declares that their own mterpretatam shouid be re- 
ffarrfed m tlie correct one ami accepted by all in order ibat Hm 
Majesty's Gkivemrncnt woukf he prepared to submit the new Urn* 
stitution to Parliament* 
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5. Finally they encouraffe in the last paragraph, an imwUhng part not 
ta abide by the new institution in case a section was not represen* 
ted on the Assembly. This virtually reverts to the statement of 
Lord LinUthgow of August 8th, 1940 which was repeated in the Par- 
iiaibent by Mr. Amery on August 14th, 1940 where it was said that no 
Constitution could lie enforced on 100 million Muslims, and nulli- 
fies Mr. Alice’s promise given on 15th March, 1946, that no minority' 
would be allowed to interfere with the progress of the nation. 

Tlie# return of the Congress and Sikh representatives from London 
synchronized with the publication of the Cabinet’s Statement and it took 
some time for the Congress to decide its course of action. The invitation of 
the Cabinet to the Congress to aecH?pt the new Statement, it would be admitted, 
came with ill-grace when the Statement eml>odied not merely an interpreta- 
tion of the provisions of May T6th, but an inter|M>latioii. If two parties 
entered into a contractual agreement: iir rcs|K‘ct of any transaction and drew 
up a document in this behalf, then it would ill-Vw*hove either party to vary the 
tenns wantonly and call upon ^the other to accept in order that the former 
might complete its part of the contract wiiich in honour it was bound to do. 
For the British Cabinet then to tlirust this inteqwlation into the agreement 
and threaten that it weuld not place the Constitution prepared by the Con- 
saidbly l>efore Parliament unless their latest intcqmlation also was accepted 
by the Congress, w^as an obvious breach of faith in morals as it w'as an un- 
doubted breach of agreement in law'. A deadlock was thas created, hut the 
wisdom and forbearance of the Congress in pnH’eecling according to plan 
with the work of the Constituent AssemV)ly sax^wl the situation from an 
uncxj>ected catastrophe for the time Ixdng. 

What could he the plan, the eombiiUHl j)lan, of the British Cabinet and 
the Muslim League about this conjoint and co-oj>erativi‘ reactionary move ? 
Tl:|er«? could l>e no doubt on the matter that whatever the League stood to 
gain cither way. Here W'hs a new' document promulgated by the Cabinet on 

0th of December w'hich the Cabinet invitwi the Congress to accept. Tlic 
CongreSvS was asketl to accept the interpretation given in respect of groujis. 
If the Congress accepted it, it would willingly accept Pakistan. If not, it 
would be fortibly taken. Ix't us see how'. If Congress did not accept, but 
proceedcil to form, the Constitution of the Centre, the Congress would put 
itself inside the pale of the Statement of May 10th and outside the pale of the 
Cabinet’s statement of 0th Deceinlx!r. In this latter dwuinent the Cabinet 
stated tliat His Majesty’s Government would not be bound to place the 
Constitution prepartxl by the Comsambly before Parliament. When such a 
contingency arises His Slajesty’s Government w'ould feel itself entitled to 
revise their statement of May 10th and pursue to their logical sequence the 
provisions of the statement of December 0th, What would be the conse- 
quence ? For this purpose we might anticipate on a speculative basis the 
proijcdure of the Ltsague. rLc^gue meml>ers might enrol themselves as 
‘members’ at a certain stage and then divide up into sections. It might be 

S ked how they could so divide up. What was said in the Statement of 
sy 16tii was that after the presliminary meeting of the Conssmbly, the 
“provincial nmresentatives would divide up into three sections, so that it 
was h^t the President of the Consambly that should convene the sittings 
of the^Wtions* As it was stated by Cripps in Parliament — indeed as a matter 
of fact — sections B and C were so carvea out that they had a Muslim majority 
and these membm could meet of their own accord and proceed with sections, 
even as the Consambly had eoimnenced its sittings and carried on its proceed* 
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in^ without the League represenUtivca, Seetiom B atid C would go on 
with their proceedings and appeal to His MajesU’s Government in view 
erf the Congresa not bav^ accepted the statement of 6th Dewmibcr, Tliis 
new statement, it was being fondly hoped would authorwe the fomiation of a 
second Consambiy for sections B and C and that would l>e Pakistan against 
the protest of the Congress. 

Whatever might have been the Sf^ulation about the prol)ahlc plans 
of the other two parties in this trijmrtitc tangle, the duty of the Congn^s 
itself was clear. The question was whetlier a refereiu'e to tlie Feileral Court 
in terms of the Cabinet Statement of 6th Deeeiuber should or shoukl not U* 
made. The first reaction might have been of a ncj^tivc character. But the 
VVorking Committee of the Congress 8<k>ii rcconieJ a deidKion in the aflirma* 
live. Mr. Jinnah’s refusal at. the Press Conference in London about this time, 
to abide by the verdict of tlie Federal Court on what he Regarded as an e 4 »»en- 
tial,nay a fundamental, part of the Cabinet Mission’s Statement ofMay lOtli, 
did not at first divert the Working •CoitimitUNj fnmi this decision. It was 
understood that the piXKxdurc should take the form of ^ statement by the 
Congress President, a resoluti<)n by the ('onsajubly and an apnlteation by tlie 
President of the Consambly before the Federal Court. But mirdly had this 
decision been taken when it was repi>rtetl that Lo^ti PetJaek*Lawft*ncc statixi 
in the Lords on the issue, as follows, on lleeemher Ifth, 1946. 

should like to make it quite plain that the British Government Ho 
not consider that this issue is one which it is desirable to refer to the Federal 
Court. The Statement of DeeeiulK^r 6th makes this clear and also the inter- 
pretation whicii tlie British Government themsives hold. The view •of llu* 
Government is that this inteq)retation should Vw^ H<'eepU*d by all parties. 
They only mention the inatler of the Federal Court iK^eause tile C4instiiuetit 
Assembly Is to refer the issue to the Ft^tleral Court. That was the view ex* 
pressed by the Congress. It should be. done without delay. 1 wish to make 
it quite clear that His Majesty's Goveniment stand by their interpretation 
of tile statement of May 16 as set out in that statement and tliat tliey will by 
no means depart from it even if the FcsJt'ral Court should Ik? ap[>cilled 
I hope agreement may yet l>e reached in u wa)^ which will allay fears of IxHh 
parties,” 

At the same time Iwth Lord Petliick- Lawrence and Sir StatTcmi Cripw 
reassured all concerned that the fciirs that a major j)rovuK!e, if a gn)up l>e 
formed, would so frame the Constitution of a minor pmvinec inehid^ in the 
group, as to nullify the provisions for iU opting out of the group were baseless 
as such a procedure would be against the basic understanding of the sehen^e. 
The Congress was impaled on the horns of a dilemma. The C4>nsamhly at 
its party meeting decided to leave the matter to the Working CJomnuttei^ 
and tin? latter spent days and nights in ‘discussing the pros and cons of tlie 
situation. Not tt> accept tlie document of 6tli Dec<*rnl>er was to ensure a 
separate Consambly for the groups that were desGned to be fornwxi with or 
wiThout Assam and North Western Frontier Province if they could possibly 
opt out. Nothing could be dearer to the I^gue, If the Statement of 
December 6ih was to be rejected or ignored that was tantamount to a brci^ 
of diploraaGc relations with Britain so that tlie Secretary <rf State could say 
to the Viceroy : My Lord, this means war : The Congrem was not afraid 
enter upon hostilities but there is time and cireianstance for everything in 
the world and even for an outbreak of hostilities between Indian Independence 
and British ImpeimUsm, To accept the document of December 0 was to 
ghre the highest moral victory to the League, possibly to encourage mole 
grabbings from Mr. Jtnnah as was his wont to ipaiuf them on the tbpof every 
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eoiicmkm, to risk a demami for separate armies for the groups B and Caud 
a subvention to boot fr^m the centre for their maintenance. Hie two alter- 
natives had to be balanced (22-12-1946). Under the eircumstanoes no posi- 
tive course was possible for the Working Committee for more than one rea- 
son. Hardly had one month elapsed since at Meerut a plenary session of the 
Congress had endorsed all that had taken place as between the Working 
Committee and Kis Majesty’s Government when this new situation presented 
itself with all its consequences and unknown complications. The 

AU-lndia Congress Committee alone was competent to pronounce upon 
decisions alrijatay taken at plenary session of the Congress. Accordii^y the 
Wdrking Committee to whose fare the Consambly at the party meeting had 
enmmitted the question, deemed it tit to refer back the issue for settlement at 
a meeting of tlie A. k. C. C. which was convened on the 5th January, 1947 
and, contented itself with a cogent narration of events during the previous 
six months in the form of a rdisoned and impartial statement (22-12-1946) 
which is published hcreinbelow: — ► « 

“The Working.Committee have given careful consideration to the State- 
ment issued by the British Government on December 6, 1946, as well as other 
statements made recently on their behalf in Parliament.” The statement 
reads : “These statements,, though made by way of interpretation and eluci- 
dation, are clearly additions to and variations of the British Cabinet Mission’s 
SV4tennent of May 16, 1946, on which the whole scheme of the Constituent 
Assembly was based. 

“The Statement of May 16, 1946, laid down in paragraph 15 as basic 
principles of the constitution ‘that there should be a Union of India em- 
bracing both British India and the States’, that ‘all subjects other than 
Union subje<?ts and all rcsiduaiy^ powers should vest in the pn>vinees‘ 
and that ‘provinces should be free to form Groups.’ The provinces were 
thus mtended to be autonomous, subject to the Union controlling certain 
specified subjects. Paragrapli 19 laid do%f7i, inter alia, the procedure for 
Sections to meet, for decisions to Ik; taken as to whether Groups should 
be fortned or not, and for any province to elect to come out of the Group 
in which it might have been placed. 

“In their resolution of May 24, 1946, the Working Committee pointed 
out what appea.red to be a divergence between the basic principles and the 
procedure suggested, in that a measure of compulsion was introduced which 
infringed the basic principles of provincial autonomy. The Cabinet Mission, 
therefore, Issued a statement on May 25, 1946, in .which it was stated tliat 
‘the interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph 15 of the 
Statement, to the effect that the provinces can, in the first instance, make the 
choice whether or not to belong to the Section in which they are placed does 
not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. The reasons for Grouping of the 
provinces are well known, and this is an essential feature of the scheme and 
can only be modified by agreement between the two parties. The point at 
issue was not merely one of procedure but the fundamental principle of 
provincial autonomy and whetlier or not a province or part should be coerced 
^gainst its will. 

♦‘The Congress made it clear later that their objection was not to pro- 
vinces entcrij^ Sections but to compulsoi^ Grouping and the possibility 
of a dominating province framing a constitution for another province en- 
tittiy against the wishes of the latter. This might result in tte framin|[ of 
rules, and the regulation of firanchtse, eteetorates, constitumcies for elections 
and the composition of the kgisiature which might seriously prejudice or 
even nullify me provkidh for a province subsequently to opt out of a Group. 
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It was pointed out that this could never be the intention o( the Cabinet 
Mission as it would repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the 
scheme they had pro^und^. 

**The Congress approach to the problem of constitution making has all 
along been that coercion should not be exerciseti against any pn>vini^ or 
part of the country and that the constitution of fret' Imiia should Ih' drawn 
up by tho co-operation and goodwill of all parties and provinc<?is ct^ncenuxl. 

“In a letter dated the 15th June, 1946, from lA>rd Wavcll to Maulanii 
Aa;ad,the President of the Congress.it was stated that ‘the Ikdt'gatV^n and I 
are aware of your objections to the principle of Grouping* I would, how- 
ever, point out that the statement of May In dta s not make Grouping com- 
pulsory. It leaves the dci ision to the eleetid represtpta fives of tJie provin- 
v€S conccnied, sitting together in Sections. The only provision which is 
made is that the repn'sentative of eertaiii pixn inees slniuld meet in SeeVions 
so tfuit they can decide whether or not they wish to form C* roups.' 

“Thus, the priiu iplc widt h was cmphasixtHl again w'a^ that Grouping was 
not eom[>ulsor}’ and in regard to StM tions a eert^iin pna cdurt^ was indicabd* 
This proeetlure was not eleiir and could l>c inteq>ndfxl in more than one way 
and in any event a point (»f procedure f'ould not i)verride a basic* nrineiple* 
We out that the rigid inteq>rtdation should be one whieb did no 

violence to that principle. 

‘‘Further, in order to sni<H>th the way totlie i o-oiK mlion of all eoneerned 
in the working of the proposed selu tuc, wc* not only madf* it elenr that we 
w’ere prejiared to go into the Sections. hut also we suggested Uiat if our inte r- 
pretation was not accepted we would he agreeable tc^ a n*fm*nee on tins 
[K>int to the Federal C'onrt. 

“It is w’ell known that the j>rc>posal in regard to Groupitw afTected 
injuriously two provinces especially, namely, Assam and the North-west 
Frontier Province, as W(‘ll as tlie Sikhs in the Punjab. Their r(*pr<*seniatives 
expressed their strong clisap[>roval of this projK>sal. In a letter to the Scere- 
tary of State dateil May ‘25. lOiO. Mast<*r Tara Singii grive expre^ssion to tlr.^ 
anxiety and apprehensions of tlu* Sikhs and aske<l for ( larilieal ion in rcganl 
to certain matters. The Secretary of vState sent im answer to this lctk‘f t»n 
June 1, 1946, in the eoursi’ of which he said : ‘I have eonHiderc<i carefully 
the detaikd points you at the (aid of your letter. *I fear the Mission 

rannot issue any additions to. or interi>retation of the statement* : 

“In spite of this explicit statement the British (k>vcrnment have on IV* 
(‘cmber 6, issued a statement wliieh is both an addition to. and an iriter|>rcta- 
tion of, the Statement of May 16, 1946. They iiave done so after more than 
six and a half niontlis, during which period many deveIf»pmentK have taken 
place as a oonsequenee of tlic original statement. 

Throughout this pcriofl the position of the Congress wan made repeatedly 
clear tx> the British Government or their representatives, and it w'as with full 
knowledge of this position that the British (»1»vcmnient took subsequent 
steps in furtherance of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. That position 
in conformity w ith the basic principles laid down in the Statement of May 16v 
1946, which statement the Congress harl accepted in its entirety. 

‘‘Further, the Congress had expresswi its willingness to refer, if necessity 
arose, the point of interpretation to the Federal Court, wh<Mc detasion should 
be accepted by the parties concerned. In the course of his letter diited June 
26, 1946, addressed to Mr. Jinnah, the Viceroy stated that the Congress had 
accepted the Statement of May 16, In the <x>ur«e of a broadcast on August 
24, 1946, the Viceroy, in appealing to the Muslim Lmgm to co-op^t«, 
n. c. v«i. n— « 
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pointed out that the Congress is ready to agree that any dispute of inter- 
pretation may be referred to the Federal Court. 

“The Muslim League reversed its former decision and rejected the British 
Cabinet Mii^sion^s scheme by formal resolution and even decided to resort to 
‘direct actioi^* Their sp)kesmen have since repcat<xlly challenged the very 
basis of that ieheme, that is, the constitution of a Union of India and have 
reverted to their demand for a partition of India. Even after the British 
Government’s statement of Dcceml>cr 6, 1946, the leaders of the Muslim 
League Irivc reiterated this demand for partition and the establishment of 
two separate independent governments in Irulia. 

“When the invitation of the British (Government was received by the 
Congress at the end o^Noveinlx'r last to send its r(*presentatives to London 
the Congress position was clearly iridi<‘ated again. It was on an assurance 
of the Prime Minister of Great Britain that a representative of. the Congress 
prtK'ceded to London. 

“In spite of tins assurance and of prevdons assurances to the efFeet that 
no additions to, or interj)retatv)ns of the Statt inent of May 10, 1946, were 
going to be made, the British (Govn^rnment have now issueii a statement which 
clearly, in several rcs[)ects, goes beyond the original statement, on the basis 
o(,^whic‘h progress has i)een made till now. 

“The Working Committee deeply regnd that the British (Government 
should have acted in a manner which lias not he(‘n in ke(‘ping with their own 
assurances, and which has created suspicion in the minds of large numl)ers 
of people in India. For some time past the attitude of the Britisli (Govern- 
ment and th(*ir representatives in India has been such as to add to the diffi- 
culties and eom{)Iexities of the situation in the country. Their present 
intervention long after the membei*s of the Constituent Assemf>ly had lx?cn 
elee.ted has created a new situation which is full of peril for the future. Be- 
cause of this, the Working (’ommittee have given anxious and prolonged 
thoug|it to it. 

“The Conm’css seeks to frame, through the Constituent Assembly a con- 
stitution of a free and independent India with the willing co-operation of all 
elements of the Indian people. The Working Committee regret that Muslim 
league members of the Constituent Assembly have refrained from attending 
its opening session? The Committee, however, appreciate and express their 
gratification at the presence in the Constituent Assembly of representatives 
of all other interests and sections of the people of India, and note with pleasure 
the spirit of co-operation in a eominon task and a high endeavour which has 
been in evidence during the sessions of tlie Assembly. 

“The Committee will continue their efforts to make the Constituent 
Assembly fully representative of all the people of India and trust that mem- 
bers of the Muslim League will giv^e their eo-of>eration in this great ta.sk. 
In order to achieve this the Committee have adv ised Congress representatives 
in the Assembly to postpone consideration of important issues to a subse- 
quent meeting. 

' I|i their statement of December 0, 1940, the British Government in 
giving thew interpretation of a doubtfbl point of procedure have referred to 
it *fbhdamental point’ and suggest^ that the Constituent Assembly 

may refer it to F^eral Court at a ver^^ early date. Subsequent state- 
ments made on behalf of the British CGovcnunent have made it clear that they 
arc not prepared to accept the decision of this court should it go against 
their own interpretation. On behalf of the Muslim League also it has l^n 
stated that they will not be bound by the d^ision of the Federal Court 
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and a demand for jmrtiiioii of India* which is a negation of t!ie Cabinet 
Mission’s scheme continues to be put fomanl* 

While the Congress lias always been willing to agret' to a reference to the 
Federal Court, any refereiu'e now when none of tiu' other [mrties are prtv 
pared to join in it or to act'ept it and one of them din s not eveit accept the 
basis of the scheme, t>eedines totally uneallcHl ft>r anti unlK'<*oming, and un- 
suited to the dignity of either the Congrt^ss or tlu‘ Fcilenil Conti. By their 
re{>eated sti|tciiients British statesmen have ruletl this out. 

The Working Committee an^ still of opinion that the interpretation put 
by the British Govennnent in regard to the mtJIuMi of voting in tli# Sections 
is not in conformity with provincial autonomv , vvhic'h is one of the fiindamen- 
tal basics of the scheme pro]>oscxl in tin' statenn nt of May HI. The Committee 
are anxious to avoid anything that may conu' lu th« way of the succoisftil 
W'orking of the Constituent Assembly and an' pre}iarta| to do evcrs'thyijt in 
their power Jlo seek and obtain the largest ifu'asure of co*ojH'ration* provided 
that no fundamental prineiple is riniateei. 

In view of the iin|M)rtanee arnl urgt*n<'y of the iHsm;s facing the country 
and the far-reaeliing e(ms<'<piences whu h must follow anv ilecisions, the Work- 
ing Committee are convening an emergent nn*eting i>f the A. 1. i\ C. in I>eUn 
early in January to considt'r tlie latest deveIo|n»v‘»‘ts and to give such direc- 
tions as it may deem lit. ' • 

VV'e may protitahly summarize th<' situatam ns it prcM'uted itself oifThe 
eve of Iht' AU lndia Congn ss Committee nu'eting on 5-H1047. Mr.Jinniih’s, 
or the League's, or the Muslims* trium|>hs wt n‘ fast mminting U|> m>t ns the 
result of atyv active movement tlun hud ('ver initiatisl in lib*, Init M»f the 
attitude of negation, and at the outside, of [>asv,ivr resistance on all <Mvasion«. 
It was thus that the bdlowing aehieveim^Us lay or threaten be to the credit 
side of the Ia*ague against the debit side of the Congress. 

I kbit. Credit. 


1905 

Partition of Bengal HM0'l!K)5, The 
new spirit <»f Sivadeshi, Swaraj 
Boycott and National Kdueation. 
Profound Congress sulTering. 

1916— 

War. Home Rule nK)vemcnt. Mrs. 
Besant’s leadership. Intense Con- 
gress suffering, 

1981— 

Salt Saiyagraha, 60,000 prisoners: 
(civil disobedience). Resignations 
of thousands. Lathi charges and 
shooting. 

1945 — 

The great movement of ‘Quit India*’ 
(1942 to 1945). Imprisonments 
and shooting from land anti air. 

1946 — 

Continued negotiations. Cabinet 
Mission. 6th December State- 
ment of the British Cabinet, 


1906 

II. If. The Aga Khan’s deputation 
to Lord Minto aiul separate Elec- 
torates for Muslims. 

1910 — 

Weighlage in minority Muslim Pro- 
vinces. 

1981 -- 

Residua) [>owers to Vrovincen (Se- 
eofid Round Tabic Conference). 


1945 — 

Hindu-Musliin Parity in ^Jntcrim 
Govennnent at First Simla Con- 
ference, 

1946 — 

May 2nd, Simla Conferwee, De- 
cember Grouping. 
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Debit. Credii. 

1947 — 1947 

(a) If you don’t accept Statement of (a) two separate Consamblies. 

Deoember 6. 

(b) If you accept, (b) Group armies in store. 

' 1948 — * 1948 — 

Subvention from Centre for (b) above, 

Tho^ Kcw Year 1947 op^^ncd with great events for the Congress and the 
country. On the 5th Januar}% the All-India Conkgress Committee i>eld its 
first sitting in order to consider the momentous issue, namely whether the 
stateriient of 0th Deetfrnber by the British Cabinet should or should not be 
accepted. The different phases relating to this question have already been 
dealt with. They may be hrfefly reviewed nevertheless as they emerged 
from the discussions at the sitting of the A. -I. C. C. in New Delhi. Stran^y 
enough, the sitting ^took place in the hall of the Constitution Club which was 
attaclied to the Constitution House, the place where most of the members 
of the Constituent Assembly were assigned residential quarters. The friends 
from Assam figured }>rominently in tfie discussions. They were anxious to 
see the pledges mode solemnly by the ‘Congress High Command’ that Assam 
vCHidd not forced into the ‘C’ Section, honoured in the spirit in which they 
were made. They were upset obviously by the fact that having stated in the 
SUiterncnt of May 25th last that the Working Committee did not agree to the 
Provinces dividing up into Sections, the I^ider and President of the Congress 
in his capacity as Vice-President of the Interim Go\'errunent gave a broadcast 
in Septcmbei' 1946 as already referred to, in which he straightway agreed 
to the Provinces going into Sections, Tliis they considere<l was a breach of 
understanding. Again they remembered how the Vice-President, may be, 
?n{icb against his own wishes, but wholly against the w ishes of hts wiser collea- 
gues went to England and eritaiigied himself and the country in a development 
from which it was not easy for him or the country to escape. Both these 
facts shook the faith of the Assam friends in their firmness of the assurances 
and promises offered to them by the “Congress High Command.” Again 
Assam friends believed tliat the last paragraph of the December 6th State- 
ment might not save them for it was primarily meant for the MusUms and 
even if by some stretch of imagination and reasoning it was made applicable 
to every" or any other section or to any other situation which might develop 
la:ter, the fact remained that it was doubtful whether the presence of the 
Assamese }n the ‘C’ Section in the earlier stages would not tantamoimt to the 
representation of the Province in the Section. The words in the statement 
are as follows; — 

^‘Should the Constitution come to be framed by a Constituent Assem- 
bly in which a large section of the Indian population has not been re- 
presented His Majesty’S Government could not of course contemplate 
forcing such a constitution upon any unwilling parts of the country,” 

The word used is “represented,” The Assam friends honestly thought 
that when they were only present^ it would be interpreted that Assam was 
repreedMid and therefore saving clause in the sentence quoted above 
m^ht not be made applicable to Assam. That was how they Mt. 

Even apart from this» the question at issue was whether the Decmber 
6th statement was to be accepts. It has been already explained how the 

statement oontamed onJ^ inierpreiaiim and three addUums. Let us review 

% ■■ % 
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the position as it appea^ on the 5th and 6th January* U iht state- 

ment was rejected then it would mean that the Ck>n|ifress put itself clut of the 
pale of the statementof May l6Ui as interpreted by the statement of Decern- 
heat 6th and therefore, could not afford a chance for the Muslim league to 
join the Consambly, The Muslim League having in consequence fonnukted 
the Constitutions of 4, 5 or 6 Provinces in Groups *B’ and ‘C' wouUl, natumlly, 
be hard to put to it to formulate a centre for tliem and would tlierefore ask 
for a new writ from Britain which must necessarily be issued by tlie British 
Gk>vernmcnt in view of the fact that both of them are fellow lammers in the 
vine-yard of this tabulation. The old writ in favour of a commofc centnt 
could not nin, the excuse being because tlie Coii^*ss has not accepted 
the statement of Dc<?etnber 6 therefort* the data and Uie premises on wmich 
the earlier statement had l>cCn built fell to the ground. Aet'ordingly the 
new writ is necessary to meet the situation created by the new attitude of the 
Congress. The British would thus |mve a good opjK>rtunity of wriggling 
themselves out of the commitment to wliieli they stood pledged with their 
own words and by the Statement of May lOtli where they* said tliat Pakistan 
w^as not a practioal)le solution and a eoinmoiK'cntrt? was ine%dtablc and now 
they would plump for two centres wliieh means Pakinian and Hindustan, 
thus endorsing the two nation theory and all the <?vils that w ere sought to be 
avoided when one common centre contcinplatwf. So the best w^ay^^lf 
ensuring Pakistan to League would liave Ihxuj to reject the Statement of 
December 6th. 

If, however, the Statement w^us to Ik* aceeptetl tliesr were e<pially* great 
dangers which had already been descril>ed. The nrestige of Mr. Jinnah would 
rise to the highest height from the bottoriiinost aepth and he would dictate 
more terms as already referred to, namely, group annies in India so that the 
array of the Centre would easily be crush<kl between an invading army from 
outside and the group anny inside. They would ask too for 50 |^r ccu4 
service in the army and in the legislature. These are not fantastic insinua- 
tiom. Om docs not know whether India might not be falling into thc4iand»^ 
of Russia or an Arab Feileration and no one can pre<iict what will happen. 
Having regard to all these conditions the A. I. C. C. by an overwhelming 
majority accepted the suggestion of the Working Committee and for the 
time being the matter ended. • 

Attention must be drawn to one circumstance under wheh in paragraph 
4 of the resolutidh of the A. I. C. C. which is quoted below it in clearly «tat^ 
that **in the event of any attempt at such compulsion a province or a part of a 
province has the right to take such action os may be deemed n^essary in 
order to give effect to the wishes of the people concerned.’* This sentence 
was meant to cover any development in*Wtween the time of the sitting of 
the A. I. C. C\ and the time whan Mr, Jinnali might, if at all, join the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, If he came in straightway as a friend accepting the hand 
of co-operation that was stretched by this resolation, there was no necc^ity 
for Assam to fear nor any reason to suspects But in the m^ntime 
started to bargain and ask for elucidation, elaboration and clarification whicit 
always mean &esh complications, then Assam would be on the al^ and 
decide whether she should at all join or not. Thus there was ample time fur 
Assam carefully to consider its position and it was only with a view to cover- 
ing all the eventuaKtics and developments of an immediate timing that 
sentence was inserted and it was not as if Assam was going U) besacrincea 
by being forced into a group which it was unwilling to join, ThiTO aw 
ample time for Assam to decide fo? itsdf what it should do. In tnis 
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it was clear that the A, I. C. C. did not want to purchase peace at the cost of 
Asimm. ' Here foilowa the A- L C* C. resolution: — 

The A. I. C. C. having considered the events that have taken ^lace in the 
country since the Meerut Session of the Congress in November last, the state- 
ment issued by the Britinh (iovernraent gfn December 6, 104^, and the state- 
ment of the Working Committee of December 22, 1046, advises Congress- 
men as follows : — * 

“1. The A. I. C. C. endorses the statement of the AVorkiiig Committee 
of Decq|nl>cr 22, 1046, and (expresses its agreement w'ith the views contained 
therein. 

• 

**2. While theCongre<>shas always been agreeable to making a reference 
to the Ftnicral CouA on the question of inteq)ret?ition in dispute, sucli a 
reference has l)ee^)Mie puqKiseless and undc*sirable owing to reeent announce- 
ments made on behalf of the British Government. A referesice could only 
be made on an agrefnt basis, the parties concerned agreeing to abide by the 
decision given! • 

ib The A.I.C.C. is fmnly of opinion that the eonstitution for a free and 
independent India should be framed by the peo[)lc of India on the basis of 
as wide an agreement as* possible. There must lx* no interference whatso- 
^er by any external authority and no eom})iilsion of any province or part 
of a provinee by another province. The A. I. C. C. realises and appreciates 
the uiftieulti(?s plue(*d in tlie way of some provinces, notably Assam, Balu- 
chistym and the N. W. F. P. and tlie Sikhs in the Punjab, by the British 
Cabinet’s scheme of May 16, 1946, and more especially by the interpretation 
put upon ih by the British Ck>vequnent in their statement of December 6, 
1946. The Congrt'ss cannot be a party to any such compulsion or im[>osition 
against the will of the }KM)ple concerned, a principle which the British Govern- 
mejit have themselv'cs recognised, 

ff 

4. The A, I. C. C. is anxious that the Constituent Assembly should 
• proeftxl with the work of framing a eonstitution for free India with the good- 
will of all }>arties eoiu’crned and, with a view to removing the ditficultics 
that have arisen owing to v^arying interpretations, agree to advise action in 
accordance with the inteq)retation of the British tk)vernment in regard to the 
procedure to be followed in the sections. It must be clearly understood, 
however, that this must ruit inv'^olve any compulsion of a province and that the 
rights of the Sikhs in the Punjab should not be jeopardiseil. In the event of 
any attempt at such compulsion, a province or part of a province has the 
right to take au^h action as may be deemed necessary in order to give effect 
to the wishes of the people com^erned. The future course of action will 
depend upon the developments that take place and the A. I. C. C, thetefore 
directs the Working Committee to advise upon it, whenever circumstances 
so require, keeping in view the basic principle of provincial autonomy.” 

While it was expected the country that the League might take early 
^stops to consider this resolution which w'as passed on the 6th of January, 
the Lea^e Working timed to meet on the 29th January 

that is, fuU nine days aflii: the renewed sitting of the plenary se$sk>a pf the 
Consi^bly was scheduled to meet. It did not look as though tim L^gue 
was intent upon joining the plenary session. 

The worst apprehensious of the public came true once again. More than 
once did the author feel a pang (as contemporary history was being 
Siteoat from week to w^k); whether he was not unjust or unfair to JLeague 
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m forecasting the future. But '‘wisidtun/* tht^y s<iy, '>»Unds justiflcHl i»f 
ite children'’ and the old adage has proved trur Ttic League mft on the 
mh of January and Halved aot to participate in tite deldieratkms of the 
Constituent Assembl}\ 

The tea^c Committee ehamett riscd the All-India 1‘ongn ss C' 4 »mnhttee\ 
resolution of Jafiuarj’ 6th as no iuon‘ ihuii a dishor^t^t triek. a pietT verbal 
juggler\^ intended to deceive the British lioverninent. the Muslim longue 
and public opinion. The ebargt^ was that the dts'iNiims on prineipkw and 
prtK'edure went beyond tlie scope |>cr!iiittnl bN% the Statement of May ItJ, 
1946 and that aeeordingly the Congress had alivadv ennvertisl the ''truneate 
Asseniblv into a rump and something t(»tallv dillertMit fr«»m what the Cabinet 
Mission hacl pnn idinl for." The i‘<mnnitt«-t- culltHl up^tn H. M. (i, to deehin‘ 
“that the Constitutional [)lan fonnulatetl by the ('ahinet JVf isskm had faiWil.” 
It was suddeaiy discoveml rather late in fta* day that “the elections to 
and the summoning of the Assembly* art^ mi/m invalitl. void and illegid 
and its eontinuation and its proeetslings and tle('isa>ns nr# uUm nVv'.y, invalid 
and illegal, and it should forthwith Ih‘ dissol\gtl.“ 

The London Times felt it necessary to ehnraetens< the (h etsion teaeluHl 
by the \Vt>rking Comimttee of theMushin lanigue ut*Ka4niehi us “pre|a>stereus“ 
and ohservcxl that tlu‘ lu’ague Working Committee had “lamentably faiM 
tt) grasp this opp<^rtunit\ It nsserte<l that the Clan has not faiUsl and 
eommentetl on the “tH('lies“ f»f the lanigue as Milatory’ and addt^l that 
“the Constituent Assembly was lunther a party eam us nor evelusively IJtiuhi, 
as non-Muslim minorities w(‘r<‘ well-represent ed.“ 

The taeties adoptid l)\ the Inague •wtrt tiring to he sun* and eoulil 
not be hr(K)kcd long. No time was apparently lost in eliallenging the 
position of the League’s rcjiresentatives in the Iiit<‘rim (ioviunnuait at tin* 
eentre ami the nature of eorres|H)iidenee that must have pnsstui lw'tv^*cn 
each of the two political parties with the \’ieero\ , ami Ix'fwtsai the Vieerov 
and the British Cabinet r<anained a (lose sm ret. But its nature may wei^ 
lx‘ inferred. In less than (line weeks aftrr (he Karachi resolution, there 
were reports in the press that f/onl \\’aM II would la reeallwj and a re|a»rt 
to this cfTect dated 16th Kehnu*rv, 19t7 was i losely followed by tin* jjiiblieation 
of the dramatic announeement by (he Britisfi Brenner, tlftit the British were 
leaving India next ye ar (.Fum* 1918). 

Here is the full text of tin Brenner's atnioumanieut dal<‘d 2Uth 
February, 1947 . 

It has long Ix'cn the policy of successive British Itovernments to work 
Umartls the realisation of self-government m India. In pursuamT of this 
jxdiey, an Increasing nicasun* of n sponsihility has txa n di vadvcd on Indians, 
aiwl t<Kiay the' civil administration and the Indian aniied forces rely to a 
very larj^ extent on Irulian ei\iliaiis an<I otlleers. In Mie constitutional 
held, the Acts of 1919 and 1935 iiasxed bx’^ the British Barliaiiient each 
reprinted a substantial transfer of political In B949, the Coalition 

Gkmmment recognisc<I the principle that luuiaM should themixdve#i frame 
a new constitution for a fully autonomous India, and in the offer of 1942 
they invited’ them B* set up a Constituent Assi^mbly for this piirpofK? as !KXjn 
the war was over. 

The British Government believe this policy to Imve Ix*^! right 
the Cabinet Mission sent to India last year sjK^rfl over three iiiontM in 
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C 0 imiltatir>nj with Indian leaders in older to help than to agree upon a 
method for determining the future constitution of India, so that the transfer 
power might be smoothly and rapidly eifected^ It was only when it 
seemed clear that without some initiatiye from the Cabinet Mission agree-^ 
ment was unlikely to he reached that they put forward proposals ^emselvcs« 

Tliese proposals, made public in May last, envisaged that the future 
comtitution of India should be settled by a Constituent Assembly composed, 
in the pianiicr suggested therein, of representatives of all communities and 
interest in British India and of the Indian States. 

Since the return of the Mission, an Interim (iovernment has been set up 
at the Centre, coin|>oscd of the political leaders of the major communities, 
exeteising wide powers within the existing constitution. In all the provinces 
Indian Governments responsible tq legislatures arc in ottice. 

It is with great regret that His Majesty’s Government find that tlierc 
are still differences among Indian parties which are preventing the Consti- 
tuent Assembly from functioning as it was intended that it should. It 
is of the essence of the plan that the Assembly should be fully representative. 

His Majesty's Government desire to hand over the responsibility to 
authorities establishes! by a constitution approved by all parties in India 
in accordance with the C'abinet Mission’s plan, but unfortunately there is 
at present no clear prosi>ect that su<*h a constitution and such authorities 
will cmerge.^ The present state of uncertainty is fraught with danger and 
cannot be indefinitely prolonged. His Majesty's (iovernnicnt wish to make 
it clear that it is their definite i?itcntion to take necessary steps to effect 
t^jcN transference of ])owcr to rcsjH)nsil)Ic Indian hands by a date not later 

than June, 11)48. 

« 

This great sub-continent now containing over four hundred million 
pec^le has for the last century enjoyed peace and security as a part of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. Continued peace and security arc 
more than ever nqrcssary Uxiay if the full possibilities of economic develop- 
ment are to be realised and a higher standartl of life attained V>y the Indian 

|)€ople. 

• 

His Majesty's Government arc anxious to hand over their re^yponsibilities 
to a Government which, resting on the sure foundation of the support of the 
people, is capable of maintaining peace and administering India with justice 
and efficiency. 

It is therefore essential that all parties should sink their differences In 
order that they may be re^y to shoulder the great responsibilities which 
jyill come upon them next year. 

After months of hard work by the Cabinet Mission a great measure of 
agreement was obtained as to tl^ method by which a Constitution should 
be v^xiced out« This was embodied in their statements of Hay last. His 
Majesty's Government there agreed to recommend to Parliament a oonstitu-' 
lion worked out in accordance with the proposals made therein by a i^Iy 
representative Constituoiit Assembly. 
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But if it shouM appe^ that such a constitution will not have worked 
out by a fully reprc^ntalive Assembly before the time inenttoned iivpar^mph 
aeven^ His Majesty’s (ioveniment will have to eomidcr lo whom tne |K)wer« 
of the Central Government in British India should Iw handrtl oyer, on the 
due date> whether as a whole to some form of Cent ml Govcrnnienl for British 
India, or in some areas to the existing Provincial Govenunents* or in such 
other way as may seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people. 

Although the final transfer of authorily may not take place uatil June, 
1^48, preparatory mcjisures must Ir‘ put in hiyul in ndvant'c. Jt is im]K>rtant 
that the efficiency of the civil administration should Ijc maintained and 
that the defence of India should l>e fully provided far. But inevitably, as 
the process of transfer [iroceeds, it will WtHiinc progrt^sivTly more difficult 
to carry" out Jo the letter all the provisions df (hr tiov eminent of India Act» 
1985. Legislation will Ir intnxiueed ki <luc course to give elTcct to the 
final transfer of power. , . ^ 

In regartl to the Indian States, as was explicitly statexi by the Cabinet 
Mission, His Majesty’s (iovernment do not intent^ to hand over their |K>wer(f 
and obligations under Paraniount<*v to any (iovenanent of British India* 

It is not intoiuied to bring Paramountey. ns a system, to a conclusion earulSr 
than the date of the final transfer <»f power, but it is iMmtemplatcsl that for 
the intervening perio<l the relations <if the Crown with individual States may 
be adjusted by agrecmcnl. 

The British (iovernment will n<‘gotii|te ngrtHinents in regard to mattem 
arising out of the transfer of power with representatives of those to wdiom 
they propose to transfer power. 

The British Government believe that British (‘ommereial and industfSal 
interests in India can look forward to a fair held f<*r their cnterpriiic^ Under 
the new conditions. The eommcreial eonneetion iK-tweeii India and 
United Kingdom has been long and friendly and will coniimie to bet to their 
mutual advantage. 

The British (iovernment eannot eonelude this statement without 
ex[)ressing on behalf of the people of this eounlry their gtKxlwiU and g^Kxl 
wishes towards the [leople of India as they go forward to this final stage^in 
their achievement of self-government. It will be the wish of everyone in 
these islands that, notwithstanding constitutional changes, the assiRiatwai 
of the British and Indian peoples should pot be brought to an end ; and they 
will wdsh to continue to do all that is in their fK>wx*r to furtlicr the well-being 
of India. « 

The House will wish to know of an announcement which is lieing made 
public today. Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount WavcH was apjxuntcxi 
Viceroy in 1943 ; after having held high military command in the Middlh ^ 
East, South-East Asia and India with notable dLstinction since the Ij^inriing 
of the war. It was agreed that this should be a war-time appointment. 
Lord Wavell has discharged this high office during this very difficult period 
with devotion and a liigh sense of duty. It has, however, seemed that the 
opening of a new and final phase in India is an appropriate time to tennmate 
inis war appointment* 
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His M|ge$ty hm been pleased to approve, a$ sueeeasor to Lord Wavell, 
the appoiittment of Admiral the Viscount Moiintbatten, who will be entrusted 
with tne task of transferring to Indian bands responsibility for the Govern- 
ment of Bi^tish India in a manner that will best ensure the future happiness 
and prosperity of India. The change of office will take place during j^reh. 
The House will be glad to hear that llis Majesty has been pleased to approve 
the eonferrment of an earldom on Viscount M'avelL 

4 s usual the Statement is full of obscurity, though not of ambiguity or 
equivoca^ipn. That different interijrc tat ions were }K>ssihle is not to be 
doubted, hut in this ease different alternatives were embo<lied in the State- 
ment itself in such a manner that it was open to different people to guess 
at the different ways gf transfer of tK>wer and the different bodies to whom 
to transfer it. The Congress could fondly hoj^e fhat as the premier political 
bo^ly and as one closely linked up to the minorities in India including Muslims 
(from whofa^the League would of cqurse Ik' exclude<l), it should receive high 
priority, while the League was logically hanking upon the emphasis on the 
words ‘fully representative/ which ensunsl that so long as it did not join 
the Constituent Assembly, thi^ latter woukl not heeonic fully representative 
and that therefore its own integrity and claims should be recognised. 

^ The St4iU‘s in their turn waxe<l wann over tlie assurance given to them 
that paramount(*y as a system would not be ended until the final transfer of 
power took place and that se{>arate agreements could be made with the ruling 
})ower in the meantime to (letermine the relations of the States with the 
Ruling Powers. Altogether, beyond stating that Britain would evacuate 
India, Britain did not facilitate unity of all parties, as prizes were dangled 

before each of the parties, the Congress, the League and the States. 

'"id 

The first impression made upon the Congr(*ss was that the statement 
wtptM wise and courageous one, notwithstanding the ohscurity that alKnindcd 
in parts of it. Whatever that Ik\ the fact remained that the Constituent 
^ssemtdy should work away at an a<*eelerated s|>eed. Preparatory measures 
moreover for the transfer of |)ower, were to he begun stniightaway and put 
in hand at once and all this appearctl fascinating to a degree. 

Wliat was really amazing was the dismissal of the Viceroy. The way 
news spread beforehand after the announcement of the name of Lord Mount- 
batten, the King's txiusin, as the new Viceroy did not leave much doubt 
regarding the view that Lord VVavel! was relieved of his charge and tliat he 
did not tepder his resignation by choice. Mr. ChurehiU's vehement denun- 
ciations in the Commons did not admit of any alternative view. The choice 
given to Lord Wavcll to make his.own pronouncement after he gave over 
cha»|^ oonfimied this view. Thus was it that Lord Wavell came and saw, 
spoke and acted, doctored, and retired. Thus was it that Viceroys came 
and* went, but India remained — firm as a rock, ushaken by the storms that 
{»wept tKe country, untouchJJl by the corroding ci\Tilizatians that appeared 

dtsapp^red, untainted by the corrupting forces that rose and fell, but 
«ul the wiule, stretching forth her genemus arms in spacious embrace of race 
after rfMse, in deep absorption of culture after culture and in rapid assimilatian 
^ reti^n after religion. Thus was it too that, throu|^ the endless ages of 
her diiH^aiKi ^stant, prc-historic past, she has ereabS hoary traditions of 
iind3riiig vigour,, and undimintshing valuer and handed them down to the 
reeurrtng g^erations of an.evjcr iweding present as their |>riceless heritage^ 
so helping to buiW up her inscrutable future radiant with fkith and enlivenei 
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^ hope — a ^iure that will doubtksa be hoary w^ith ami Jianet il^l by Time. 

Tlius was it again that her lamp of Truth and Akhtutn has penWated tlie 
remotest comers of the VVorW and provetl fn>m agt' to ti|pc‘ that Spirii it 
higher than that Service is nobler than Pmer, that Lme h mightier 

than Hah*. Thus was it anon that India, eoiu|uered, en4a\ tnl amf depresmb 
hm once again raised her head before the <‘oniity of nations us a Sovereign 
Independent Republic, holding aloft the tort'h of frt'CHlom to the gare of the 
two hemispheres, fot'ussing its rays onee again on that noi far off Divine 
Event, “'Fhe Parliament of man ami the Federatiot* the WorUf hnder 
the inspiration and guidaiun* of the grt'att^st *inun t)f the VVorlA- -Saint, 
Philosopher and Statesman all in one, who Ijas establisheil the unity of the 
World by a new synthesis ami v\orke<i out the unity of man thioiigh the 
Beatitudes of Life. 


Tim END 




APPENDIJC I 

THE CONGRESS MANIFESTO 

The* CcMtigresa Working Committee had published a manifeRto for the 
Central Elections and soon after (that Is, on 11 -1(8-46 1 followed It up by 
a compcMdte manifesto covering the Central and the Provincial Elections. 
The latter is published below: — 

''The All India Congreea Committee at its meeting held in BAnhay In 
September last resolved that a manifesto epntaining the policy and pro- 
gramme^qf the Congress for the information of the public and the guidance 
of ^ the Congress candidates iq the forthcoming general elections be prepar- 
€?d by the Working Committee and placed before the A.I C.C. for considera- 
tion and adoption. Further It authorised the Working* Committee to Issue 
an earlier pikiiifesto for the Central Assembly elections. Accordingly this 
later eleetion manifesto has already *beeh issued to the public. The Work- 
ing Committee regret that owing to the nearness of tl^e g<fneii|j elections 
In tte provinces it is not feasible now to hold a meeting of ^e A.I.C.C, in 
the near future to consider the fuller manlTesto. as contemplated by the 
AJ.C.C! They have, therefore, themselves prepared this manifesto arid Issue 
It for the In/omiation of the public and guidance o( Congress candidates s” 

The folowii|g is the full text of the Manifesto: # 41 ^ 

*'For sixty years the National Congress has laboured for the freedom of 
India. During this long span of years its history has been the history of the 
Indian people, straining at the leasli that has held them In bondage ever 
trying to unloose themselves from It. From small beginnings it hB!!i pro- 
gressively grbwn and spread in this vast country, carrying the message of 
freedom to the masses of our people in the towns as well as \he remotest 
vUiages. From these manses It has gained power and strength and develop- 
ed Into a mighty organisation, the living and vibrant symbol of Indla'.n 
will to freedom and Independence. From generation to generation it^as 
dedicated itsolf to this sacred cause, and in its name and under its banner 
innumerable countrymen and countrywomen of ours have laid down their 
lives and undergone sufTertng in order to redeem the pledge they had\akenF 
By service and sacrifice it has enshrined Itself in the hearts of our people; 
by its refusal to submit to any dishonour to our nation It has built up a 
powerful movement of resistance to foreign rule. 

STBONQEB THAN EVER # 

•‘Tlie career of the Congress has been one of both constructive effort for 
the good of the people and of unceasing struggle to gain freedom. In this 
struggle it has faced numerous crises and come repeatedly into direct coh- 
fUct with the armed might of a great empire. Following peaceful method. 
It has not only survived these conflicts but has gained new strehg^ trom 
them. After the recent three years of. an unprecedented mass upheavid 
and its cruel and ruthless suppression, the Congress has risen stronger timn 
ever and become more loved by the people by whom It has stood through 
storm and stress. 

BitlTAL RIGHTS FOR ALL 

“The (Songress has stood for^equal rights and opportunities for evety 
citizen of India, man or woman. It has stood for the unity of all cqprimiA 
nities and religious groups lUut for tolerance and goodwill between them. It 
has stood for full opportunities for the people as a whole to grow and 
develop according to their own wishes and genius; it has also stood for the 
freedom of each group and territorial area within the nation to develop 
its own life and cilltufw within the larger framework, and it has stated 
that for this purpose such temtorial areas or provinces shouhl hg eon-- 

H.r.VqlU— A * • . 
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stituted, SL3 tar $8 possible, on a linguistic and cultural basis. It has stood 
for the of all those who suffer from social tyranny and injustice 

and for the removal of them of all barriers to equality. . 

“The -Oongress has envisaged a free democratic state with the funda- 
mental rights and liberties of all its citizens guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion. This constitution in its view, should be a federal one with autonomy 
for its conBtltuent units, and its legislative organs elected under universal 
adult franchise. The federation of India must be a willing union of its 
various parts. In order to give the maximum of freedom to the consti- 
tuent units there may be a minimum list of common and essential federal 
subjects|whlch will apply tp all units, and a further optional list of com- 
mon subjects which may be accepted by such units as desire to do so. 

* * 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

“The constitution* shall provide for fundamental rights, among them 
the iollowing: 

(1) Every citizen of India has the right of free •expression of 
opinion, the right of free association and combination, and the right 
to a^mble peacefully and without arms, for a purpose not opposed 
to law or morality. 

(2) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess and practise his religion, subject to publi6 order 
and morality. 

(3) The culture, language and script of the minortties and of 
the different linguistic areas shall be protected. 

(4) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex. 

• ,(5) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 

religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of 
power br honour, and in the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(6) All citizens have equal rights in regard to welL^, tanfc, roads, 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of state or local 
funds, or dedicated by private persons for the use of the general public. 

(7) Every citizen has the right to keep and bear arms, in accord- 
ance with regulations and reservations made In that behalf. 

(8) No^persons shall be deprived of his liberty, nor shall his 
dwelling or property be entered, sequestered, or confiscated, save in 
accordance with law. 

(9) The state shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(10) Thi franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage. 

(11) The state shall provide for free and compulsory basic 
education. 

(12) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay 
and settle in any part thereof, to follow any trade or calling, and to 
be treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection In 
all parts of India. 

“The State shall further prov^ all necessary safeguards for the pro- 
tection and the development of the backward or suppressed elements In 
the population, so that they might make rapid progress and take a full 
-and equal part in national life. In particular, the state will help In the 
development of the people of the tribal areas in a manner most suited to 
their Igenius. and In the education and soqlal^and economic progress of 
the scheduled classes, 

NUMEROUS ftkOBUMS 

“A hundred and fifty years and more of foreign rule, have arrested the 
growth of the country and p|XKiuced numerous vital prohl^ns that demand 
Immediate soiptlon. Intensive exploitation of the country and the people 
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during this period has reduced the masses to the depths of piisery and 
starvation. The country has not only been politically kept uriller subjec- 
tion and humiliated, but has also suffered economic, social, cultural and 
spiritual degradation. During the years of war this process of exploitation 
by irresponsible authority in utter disregard of Indian interests And views, 
and an incompetence in administration reached a new height leading to 
terrible famine and widespread misery. There is no way to solving any 
of these urgent problems except through freedom and Independence. The 
content of political freedom must be both economic and social, 

REMOVING POVEKTV 

‘ The most vital and urgent of India’s priblems Is how to reSiove the 
curse of poverty and raise the standard of ^he masses. It is to the well- 
being and progijpss of these masses that the Congress has directed its 
special attention and its constructive activities. It *15 by their well-being 
and advancement that it has judged every proposal and every change, and 
it has declared that anything that comes In the wa/ of the good of the 
masses of otfr country must be rejnoved. Industry and agriculture, the 
social services and public utilities muSt be encouraged, modernised and 
rapidly extended in order to add to the wealth of the country and give 
it the capacity for i^elf-growth, without dependence on others. But all 
this must be done with the primary objecl of benefiting the masses of 
our people and raising their economic, cultural and spiritual level, removing 
unemployment, and adefing to the dignity of th^ individual. For this pur- 
pose it will be necessary to plan and co-ordinate social advance in alj^iis 
many fields, to prevent the concentration of wealth and power in the hands 
of individuals and groups, to prevent vested Interests inimical to society 
from growing, and to have social control of the mineral resources, means 
of transport and the principal methods of production and distribution in 
land, industry and in other departments of national activity, so that free 
India may develop into a co-operative commonwealth. The state must 
therefor© own or control key and basib industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public trans- 
port. Currency and exchange, banking and insurance, must be regulated 
in the national interest. ^ 

A RURAL PROBLEM 

“Though poverty is widespread in India, it is essentially a rural problem*, 
caused chiefly by overpressure on land and lack of other wealth-producing 
occupations. India, under British rule, has been progressively ruralised, 
many of her avenues of work and employment closed, and a vast mass of 
the population thrown on the land, which has undergppe continuous frag- 
mentation, till a very large number of holdings have become uneconomic. 
It is essential, therefore, that the problem of the land should be dealt 
with in all its aspects. Agriculture has to be improved on scientific llpeis[ 
and industry has to be developed rapidly in its various forms^— large-scale, 
n^ium and nnall so as not only to produce wealth but also to absorb 
people from the land. In particular, cottage Industries have to be en- 
couraged, both as whole-time and part-time occupations. It Is essential 
that in planning and the development of industry, while maximum wealth 
prcKiuction for the community should be aimed at, it should be borne in 
mind that this is not done at the cost of creating fresh unemployment. 
Planning must lead to maximum employmeift, indeed to the employment 
of every able-bodied person. landless labourers should have opportunities 
of work offered to them and be absorbed in agriculture or Industry. 

reform of land systcm 

“The reform o| the land system, which is so urgently needed in India, 
involves the removal of intermediaries between the peasant and the state. 
The rights of such intermediams should therefore be acquired on pay- 
ment of equitable compensation. While individualist farming or peasant 
proprietorship should continue, progressive agriculture as well as the 
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creation of new social values and incentives require some system of co- 
operative .farming suited to Indian conditions. Any such change can, 
however, be made only with the goodwill and agreement of the peasantry 
concerned. It is desirable, therefore, that experimental co-operative farms 
should organised with State help in various parts of India. There 
should also be large State farms for demonstrative and experimental 
purposes. 

DEVELOPMENT OF LAND 

“In the development of land and industry there has to be a proper 
integration and balance between rural and urban economy. In the past, 
rural economy has suffered^ and the town and city have prospered at the 
cost of village. This has to be righted and an attempt made to equalise, 
so far as possible, the stande^rds of life of town dwellers and villagers. 
Industry should not be concentrated in particular provinces, so as to give 
a balanced economy to each province, and it should be decentralized, as 
far as this is possiWe without sacrifice of efficiency. 

“Both the development of knd and of industry, as well as the health 
and well-being of the people, require the harnessing and proper utilization 
of the vast energy^ that is represented by the great rivers of India, which 
is not only largely running to waste but is often the cause of great injury 
to the land and the people wlio live on it. River commissions should be 
constituted to undertake this task in order to promote irrigation and 
ensure an even and contimious supply of water, to prevent disastrous floods 

soil erosion, to era*dicate malaria, to develop hydro-electric power, and 
irr other ways to help in raising the general standards of life, especially in 
the rural areas. The power resources of the country have to be developed 
rapidly in this and other ways in order to provide the necessary foundation 
for thf growth of industry and agriculture. 

EDUCATION OF MASSES 

“Adequate arrangements should be made for the education of the masses 
with a view to raising them intellectually, economically, culturally and 
morally, md to fit them for the new forms of work and services which will 
opeij out before them. Public health services which are essential for the 
growth of the nation should be provided for on the widest scale, and in 
this, as in other matters, the needs of the rural areas should receive special 
nttention. These should include special provisions for maternity and child 
welfare. 

“Conditions should thus be created in which every individual has an 
equal opportunity for advance in every field of national activity and there 
is social security fgr all. 

“Science, in its Innumerable fields of activity, has played an ever-increas- 
Ing part in influencing and moulding human life and will do so in even 
greater measure in the future. Industrial, agricultural and cultural 
advance, as well as national defence, depend upon it. Scientific search is 
therefore a basic and essential activity of the State and should be organized 
and eneoaraged on the widest scale. 

S.^GUABD FOR LABOUR 

“In regard to labour, the state Shall safeguard the interests of industrial 
wofkers and shall secure forrfhem a minimum wage and a decent standard 
of living, proper housing, hours of work and conditions of labour in con- 
fprmlty, as far as economic conditions in the country permit, with inter- 
national standards, suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes bet- 
ween employees an<L»workmen, and protection against the economic conse- 
quwees of old age, sickness and unemployment. Workers shall have the 
right to form unions to protect their interests. 

“Rural indebtedness has in the past crushed the agricultural population, 

thoi^h owing to various causes in recent years tffis has grown less, tiie 
burden stlU continue and must be removed, cheap credit must be made 
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available through co-operatives. Co-operatives should also be organised 
for other purposes both in rural and urban streas. In particular* Industrial 
co-operatives should be encouraged as being especially suited for 'the deve- 
lopment of small-scale Industry on a democratic basis. 

“While the Immediate and urgent problems of India can only be effec- 
tively tackled by a joint and planned attack on all fronts-^ political* eco- 
nomic* agricultural* industrial and social — certain needs are of paramount 
importance today. Owing to the gross incompetence and mismanagement 
of the Government an incredible amount of suffering has been caused to 
the people of India. Millions have died of starvation, and scarcity of food 
and clothing is still widespread. Corruption* in the services and in all 
matters pertaining to the supply and control of the vital necessapes of life 
is rampant and has become intolerable. These urgent problems require 
immediate attention. ^ 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

“In inter^iatlonal affairs the Congress Stands for the establishment of 
a world federation of free nations. Till such time as such a federation takes 
shape. India must develop friendly relations with all nations and parti- 
cularly with her neighbours. In the Far Esust. in South-East Asia and in 
Western Asia. India has had trade and cultural relations for thousands 
ol years and it is inevitable that with freedom she should renew and develop 
these relations. Reasons of security and future trends of trade also de- 
mand closer contacts with these regions. India, which has conducted her 
own struggle for freedom on a non-violent basis, will always throw 
weight on the side of world peace and co-operation. She will also champion 
the freedom of all other subject nations and peoples for only on the basis 
of this freedom and the elimination of imperialism everywhere can world 
peace be established. • 

“On the 8th of August 1942, the All India Congress Committee passed a 
resolution, since then famous In India’s story. By its demands and challenge 
the Congress stands today. It is on the basis of this resolution and with 
its battle-cry that the Congress faces the elections. 

ONLY THING THAT COUNTS 

“The Congress, therefore, appeals to the voters all over the couptry to 
support Congress candidates in every way at the forthcoming elections, 
and to stand by the Congress at this critical juncture, which is so pregnant 
with future possibilities. In these elections, petty issues do not count, 
nor do individuals, nor sectarian cries — only one thing counts: the freedom 
and independence of our motherland, from which all other freedoms will 
flow to our people. Many a time the people of India hiSve taken the pledge 
of Independence; that pledge has yet to be redeemed, and the well-beloved 
cause for which it stands and which has summoned us so often, still 
beckons to us. The time is coming when we shall redeem It in full Irils 
election is a small test for us, a preparation for the greater things to come. 
Let all those who care and long for freedom and the independence of India 
meet this test with strength and confidence and march together to the free 
India of our dreams.” 
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LEGAL CASES { 1942 1945 ) 

Ordinances are inevitable during a period of war emergency. They 
are required sometimes to enhance penalties and are. needed perhaps, at 
other times for the simplification of procedure. Appeals are sometimes 
ruled out. Capital punisnment is more often permitted than in the usual 
course, fndemnlfication of , officials against claims of damages on account 
of acts done iri the discharge of their duties is often provided for although 
no Martial Law may have becfi proclaimed. There is one difference, how- 
ever, between Sovereign States like Britain and subordinate States like 
India. In the former, it is the Legislature that enacts the Ordinances, 
but here it Is the Executive Government. This fact was clearly brought 
out in a statement published 'sometime in 1942 under the signatures of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Rt. Hon.‘Jayakar when they said: — “In the 
provinces, the •Governors stand to this day stripped of all non-official 
advice in the discharge of their duties, grown more onerous since the war 
began, and at the Centre, there is practically no touch with non-official 
Indian public opinion. Even the Indian legislature has not been taken into 
confidence to the extent necessary under the present circumstances.” In 
India, Ordinances wer6‘ carried beyond the statutory period, contrary to 
tfrr assurances given by the Secretary of State. Ordinances were promul- 
gated by the Governor-General providing for death penalty against enemy 
agents and persons who committed certain offences with intent to aid 
the enemy, and contained an extraordinary clause in that the right of 
the aeviused to be defended by a Counsel was curtailed, so much so, that 
it was demanded that such a Counsel should be a person whose name is 
entered on a' list prepared in this behalf by the Central Government or 
who is otherwise approved of by it. The position created by Ordinances 
and the D.I.R. was severely commented upon by Mr. Justice Bose of the 
Nagpur High Court while allowing a number of Habeas petitions from 
detenus. “It seems anomalous”, said Mr. Justice Bose, “that while spies 
and teaitors can be allowed, and are allowed, all reasonable facilities for 
placing their case fully before the Courts, particularly in the shape of 
interviews with Counsel, those against whom no charge is preferred are 
told on the one hand, as, in my opinion, the law tells them, that their 
right to apply in ‘habeas corpus’ has not been taken away and still subsists, 
and on the other hand that they will, nevertheless, be refused every faci- 
lity which tends to^nake the right a living reality, if they try to exercise it. 

Norman Benthwick in “My wanderings between the Two Worlds” says: 

• “I was soon to learn that in drawing up ordinances and laws one 
must aim not only at that degree of precision that a person reading 
in good faith may understand but also at that degree of precision 
that a person reading in bad .faith may not misunderstand,” 

It is in the tradition of European civilisation to press on and popu- 
larize repression by getting the dirty work done by special courts under an 
ordinance, at first, and then getting it accomplished by the common courts 
and the ordinary law. That ^as how the inquisition gave place to the Star 
Chamber and later to the ordinary courts in England. In Russia the 
QpaPU (Gay Pay Oo) which began as Tcheka has later settled down as the 
ordinary Police Force.* This happens when the heretics or rebels are 
either liquidated or paralysed or in some cases appeased. In olden days 
tha Inquisition judged the heretics by the standard of their fj^ith in the 
Divinity of Christ, in the Doctrine of Transuhstantiation, the authority of 
the Church, in the Trinity of the godhead and in the 39 articles *• Now 
the ordinances have Judged men by the standard which asked whether they 
helped In the war effort, believed^ in the Empire, accepted the promise of 
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the Dominion Status and delivered up the undergound workers and bore 
witness against the overground C?<mgreesmen. 

During a great war. all laws >ield place to the Defence of the Realm 
Act (D.OJFtA,) in Britain and to the Defence of India Act (D.OJAJ In 
India and the rules made thereunder. But the delegated autharity made 
over to the ministers and the Executive is always capable of extended use 
which may take it outside the pale of Judicial limits or Legislative sanction. 
In not a few cstses in India, citizens honourably acquitted by courts were 
detained under Defence Rules. In England one notable case of a like 
character was that of Mrs. Nicholson, wife of Admiral Nicholson who after 
being acquitted of the charges brought against her, was detained. This 
led to considerable agitation and in the fifth year of the war. a ibmmittee 
was appointed by Mr. Morrison (Labour) Home Secretary, which is a feelect 
Committee of Parliament to act as an effective check upon any unjust 
action by the Executive in the exercise of its wide ejnergcncy powers. The 
Emergency Powers' Act confers upon the Home Secretary unchallengeable 
and unappealable powers over the liberty of the citizens. This 1$ held by 
high Judicial authorities to be opposed the traditions of Britainish 
Justice. The real difficulty is that* Parliament is denied access to the In- 
formation which may impel it to act. A Committee had -therefore to be 
appointed which, while it did not trench upon the sphere of the Executive, 
would still be able to check hasty, ill-con«idered or unfair action by it, 
since with certain limitations, it could ask for information, examine civil 
servants and judge whether the action taken was justifiable. A compromise 
had to be affected between the rights of the people 6n the one hand and 
privileges of Parliament on the other to prevent arbitrary action and uiflC/^t 
decisions. Some portions of Mr. Morrison's statement in the Commons and 
Labour and Press views would be found to be of interest in this connection. 

The Government of India as well as of the Provinces were several times 
tossed about between the Defence of India Act and its rules on the one side 
and Regulation III of 1818 on the other. This happened both in the 
Punjab and in Bengal and the following leading articles from the columns 
of the “Amrita Bazaar Patrlka” will be found highly interesting and instruc- 
tive: 

THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE 

It was on the 22nd April 1943, that Sir Maurice Owyer, Chlel^ Judgf.'^ 
Federal Court delivered his famous Judgment on Rule 26, of D.I.R. 

By the time the Federal Court closed (on the 7th June '43,) only to 
open on the October 11th, the warfare between the Executive and the Judi- 
ciary reached an acute stage and affairs went really into a mess. To sum 
up the situation, the conflict centred round two laws-^Rule 26 under Sec- 
tion 2-10 of the Defence of India Aqt which was pronounced illegal by the 
Federal Court on^ the 22nd April and the Special Courts Ordinance which 
was declared illegal by the Calcutta High Couft. The former was tossed 
about back and forth between the Federal Court and the Bombay 
High Court and reaffirmed by the Federal Court and seat Back to the 
Bombay High Court for executive action, i.e. for the release of Keshav , 
Talpade, while the latter was on appeal by the Bengal Government con- 
firmed by the Federal Court. The living bodies of the applicants fox Habeas 
Corpus in the Calcutta High Court were ordered to be produced before the 
Honourable judges and the seven persons aut of nine so produced were 
released — only to be re-arrested under century and a quarter old Regula- 
tion in of 1818. At the moment, there were applications pending befgre 
the Federal Court for appeal to the Privy Council by the Government of 
India over the Talpade case, appeals to Federal Court from the Judgments * 
of several High Courts which had held the New Ordinance of 28th April 
validating what was declared in the Talpade case Invalid and illegal by 
the Federal Court and an application before the Calcutta High Court for 
permission to appeal to the Privy Council against their judgment holding 
the Special Courts ordinance illegal and invalid. 
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A veritable mes« was created between the Executive and the Judiciary, 
between the various High Courts, and between the Federal Court and High 
Courts and the Privy Council. Unlike in the Dominions, the Privy Council 
was not yet eliminated. That was an achievement of the Westminster 
Act in the former. India not having attained the status of even a Domi- 
nion, api>eals to the Privy Council were regarded as a matter of course, 
de^lte the establishment of the Federal Court under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. If the Government had been sincere, they might have 
put into force Wedgwood Ben’s statement in the House of Commons as 
Secretary of State in 1931 that India was having Dominion Status in action. 
But the British are a strange people, not having full regard for the naked 
truth. C|3mmander Wedgewood Ben’s statement served a purpose then and 
in IflSS, 12 years later, the Government of India and the Bengal Govern- 
ment wanted to appeal to the Privy Council! In Britain there arose feuds 
between the King anc^ the Barons, at one time, between Royalty and Par- 
liament at another, between the Church and the State, at still another 
time. But this conflict between the Judiciary and the Executive Is peculiar 
to India for British Judges no Ifess than Indian, have on innuKierable occa- 
sions, judged facts and proceedings ^by strict law irrespective of the vagaries 
and wishes of the Executive. Such a conflict has arisen In the struggle 
that ensued in the ‘course of the Indian deadlock and the measures taken 
to overcome it by forced marches, physical or legal. 

On the same day (4th May, 1943) on which the Federal Court upheld 
by a majority of two agaiftst one the Calcutta High Court’s judgment de- 
cijiring certain provisions of the special courts’ ordinance ‘ultra vires’, the 
Calcutta High Court by a like majority of two to one held that the Ordi- 
nance amending Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires’ and the detention of the appli- 
cants was improper and directed their release. On the top of these comes 
the Act of the Governor-General repealing the Special Courts Ordinances 
but validating the sentences passed by them and affording to the convict- 
ed certain opportunities for appeal to the Regular High Court. One is 
surprised to note ho^ a responsible administrator can accept the High 
Courts verdict that a certain Ordinance is ‘ultra vires’, consequently re- 
peal It and at the same time, validate the sentences passed by the special 
courts under the repealed ordinances. A state of anarchy resulted from 
the growing conflict between the Executive and the Judiciary. Apparently, 
the reheal of the Special Courts Ordinance, though it may be attributed to 
the Improvement of the general situation, was meant primarily to restore 
the status and privileges of the High Courts which the Federal Chief Judge 
characterized as outcasts under the Ordinance. While thereafter the 
High Courts were no longer excommunicated, yet they had to face the 
very awkward situation of hearing appeals against sentences which are 
now validated but which it Is open to the High Courts to pronounce to have 
been Illegal as they were awarded under an ordinance which was ‘ultra 
vires ab Initio.’ ’That would create a new situation once again. 

Apart from this new possibility, the whole series of acts on the part of 
Authority indicates how during a crisis the bureaucracy is unable to take 
correct decisions whether It be with regard to food organization or ad- 
ministration of Justice. 

While the position of Law and Fact remains thus — a position by no 
means complimentary to the Parliamentary draftsmanship of the Central 
Government or the administAtive genius of Provincial Governments, the 
later procedure adopted by the Bengal Government in arresting the re- 
leawd prisoners under an old and rusty Regulation (in of 1818) impaired 
• the reputation of the Provincial Government for failure to observe com- 
mon decencies of life, let alone the common amenities of citizenship. 

The Calcutta High Court’s judgment holding the Special Courts Ordi- 
nance illegal had two interesting sequels, one of which the rearrest of the 
accused under Regulation m of 1818 has been referred to. The other re- 
lated to the promulgation of an amended ordinance. .The Ordinance estab- 
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lished special courts to try oUences after the disturbances of 1942. leaving 
it to the Executive to decide what offenders should be brought before them 

The Calcutte High Court declared the Ordinance invalid, and the Federal 
Court on appeal has by two opinions to one upheld that Judgment. The 
gist of this is that the ordinance-making authority evaded its resfkDnsibility 
of declaring rules and conditions and enunciating policy by which exe- 
cutive officers should be guided in deciding which cases should be brought 
before special courts, which before ordinary courts; when of their unfett- 
ered discretion they decided that an offender should' be brought before 
a special court they removed him and the proceedings from the purview 
and Jurisdiction of the High Court, in whose eyes the special courts have 
no existence. The rights of the subject cannot be limited in so Adamite 
a manner. ^ 

That is not all, “Pending cases” have received the most satisfactory 
treatment, being required to.be transferred to the normal courts and sub- 
ject to normal procedure. Really the cases that were d^lded by the Special 
Courts, now declared illegal, should have been accorded a similar treatrAent. 
The mere right to appeal, now accorded to them, was not enough. Justice 
in cases of conviction by the Special Codrts, stood hea^vily weighted against 
the accused who were already declared guilty by the speclali Judges whose 
status was not less high than under the amended ordinance but whose 
procedure and selection by the Executive *were the points objected to. 
When once the ordinance was amended, it was but right that prevolus con- 
nections should have been scrapped too. An Ex&cui^lve which has exercis- 
ed arbitrary powers, would be reluctant to part with them ungrudglhgJ|» 
and any reparations it might choose to make would be the proverbial “too 
little and too late.” 

Again the arrest under Regulation III of 1818 of the nine persons re- 
leased by the Calcutta High Cuort under the Habeas Corpus applleations 
constituted a violent breach of equity at any rate and laid the Government 
open to charge of contempt of Court. JBut apart from it, the cases may 
well be examined from the standpoint of the fulfilment of the provision of 
the Law however obsolete it may be. 

It is difficult to imagine how Regulation III of 1818 was mobilized in 
a trice. Hardly had a few seconds elapsed since the prisoners emerged 
from the Court Hall when they were arrested, by certain Police officers 
of Bengal under the Regulation. A study of the detailed procedure eiljoined 
by this Regulation shows that the decision which must be taken by the 
Governor General, under its terms, or at the lowest by the Governor of 
Bengal, if the most liberal interpretation of Law (Sub-section* 6 of Section 
126 of the Government of India Act 1935) is allowable. Even so, whether 
it be the Goevrnor General in Council or the Ooverdbr in Council that 
constitutes the lawful authority to take action under the Regulation, the 
fact remains that within the few seconds of release by order of the High 
Court neither of the dignitaries in Council, could have satisfied himself 
in respect of the purpose and proceednigs prescribed in the pr:ovislon3 of 
the Law, which lay down that the reasons described in the Preamble should 
satisfy them, that an individual should ‘be placed under personal restraint, 
without any immediate view to ulterior proceedings of a Judicial nature. 
Then a warrant of commitment under the authority of the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council and under the hand of a Secretary to Government shall 
be issued to the officer In whose custody sucha person Is to be placed. *rhe 
warrant should state the place as well and an allowance must be fixed. It 
is further provided that every officer who is given the custody of the State 
prisoner should report to the Governor-General In Council whether the 
degree of confinement is likely to injure his health and whether the allow- 
ance is adequate. No law being above the High Courts, the circumstances 
of the application of Regulation III of 1818 to the nine prisoners released 
by the Calcutta High Court certainly constituted a fit and proper ground 
for investigation by the Calcutta High Court as to whether tne require- 
ments of Law and Pact were fully or at all observed. 
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Tlie question has been debated at length whether the powers of the 
Governor-General-ln-Couhcil have been delegated to the Governors. Even 
if they were under the Act of 1858, they could not have been delegated to 
the Governor of J^ngal, as the province^ of Madras arl^ Bombay were the 
only Go^^mors’ provinces then. In 1912, under the Government of India 
Act, it is true, when the metropolis of India was shifted from Calcutta 
to Delhi, Bengal ceased to be the minor charge of the Governor-General 
as it used to be and was raised to the status of Bombay and Madras, but 
the point remains whether a Province could intervene in a matter relating 
to Defence to which Regulation III of 1818 primarily related. 

Close on the heels of the perturbing judgments of the Federal Court, 
the Caitatta High Court, and last the Punjab High Court (ordering pro- 
duction before the judges of the person of Sirdar Sardul Singh Caveshir,) 
comes the challenge in Calcutta by a victim of the legality of the new ordi- 
nance 19 of 1943 replacing the Special Courts Ordinance (deceased) and 
the desperate manner in which Authority has thought it fit to perpetrate 
the. wrong which was gracefully pointed out by its own Judiciary — judges 
appointed under its seal, demonstrates to a puzzled world the correctness 
of the Indictment by India that the 'India Government is arbitrary and 
despotic. 

Another interesting if irritating feature about these Ordinances is 
that all the while in six provinces, there were ministers functioning, though 
they might not be regarded as popular ministers in all the provinces. 
Obviously, they could ^Jav ^3 no hand in the framing of Central Ordmance*s 
^nd apparently they had no part or lot in their administration. It looked 
as* though the ordinances were transmitted by the Governor-General to 
the Governors and administered by the Governors through the Secretaries 
and without the intervention of the Ministers who had tamely to submit 
to their own ‘supercesslon or vainly protest against it. The processes of 
devolution did not stop there. Authority gradually descended to the col- 
lectors of Districts and to their Executive, Army and the Police who at 
any rate, under the ordinances could decide which case could be tried by 
which court. In the course of the trial of one of these cases, the question 
was raised by acting Chief Justice as to exactly at what point were the 
ordinary law and ordinary courts superseded. The counsel for Govern- 
ment somewhat petulantly answered saying: “so soon as Special Courts 
are set up with furniture and Law Library”. The Chief Justice could ap- 
preciate the equipment of the Courts with furniture but did not see where 
the Law Library came in because obviously he felt the Courts had precious 
little regard ^f or Law or Law Books. In that one word did the Chief Justice 
bring Into well merited contempt Ordinance 2 of 1942, which soon found 
its way to its grave^ But the grave was not seven feet deep. It was shallow 
and the carcass was soon resurrected from the dead and reappeared as 
Ordinance 19 of 1943 — though shorn and denuded of some of its flesh and 
bipod, yet with the skeleton intact in all its ghastliness. 

, This conflict between Executive and Judiciary Is to be met with even 
in England. A reference has been made in the section on administra- 
tion to the apology tendered by Sir John Anderson, then Lord President 
of Council, to the King’s Bench in England under conditions which may 
be given in detail here— (taken from ‘Time’ February 1st). “Sir John 
Anderson, Lord President of the Council since 1940 and No. 2 man in 
Winston Churchill’s War CaWnet was indirectly threatened last week with 
imprisonment unless he watched his step. A Civil Servant since 1905, Sir 
John became known as “The man without Mercy” for his administration 
(as Joint Under-Secretary to the Lord Ueutenant of Ireland) of Britain’s 
‘Black and Tan’ Police during the Irish Rebellion of 1919-21 and for his 
stern Rule as Bengal’s Governor from 1932 to 1937. 

“As Lord Privy Seal in NevUle Chamberlain’s Cid)inet, Sir John expertly 
worked out plans for the evacuation of 3,000,000 Londoners, then became 
Secretary for Home affairs and Home security befare the invasion scare of 
1940. It was in this post that he fathered the Home Emergency Powers 
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Act which, am(mg other things, provided for the arrest of persons accused 
*of spreading alarm and despondency.’ 

“One of the thousands of Britons arrested undder the Act was k certain 
Captain Thomas Wilson of Glasgow. During his seventeen months’ im- 
prisonment, he petitioned the King’s Bench for an appeal. The Petition 
was intercepted by the Home Office for scrutiny and promptly suppressed 
by one of Sir John’s underlings. After his release Captain Wilson asked 
the King’s Bench to charge Sir John with contempt of Court, claimed 
£5,000 damages for loss of constitutional rights. 

‘The case was heard in the last week of January 1943, by a King’s 
Bench, Justice Sir Travers Humphreys, 75, famed Criminal lawyerjand one 
time Cambridge rowing man. When the Government Attorney General 
maintained that the Home Office action dicf not constitute contempt, Mr. 
Justice Humphreys snapped. ^ 

“All oflaciai of the Home Office is not the servant of Sir John Anderson, 
both are servants of the Crown, . . . Are you saying^ that it is for some 
subordinate irt one of the Ministries to decide what this court will look at?” 

“Though Justice Humphreys said the Court was pow^'rlt^s to make Sir 
John Anderson pay damages, he warned: ‘If any case? is brought before 
me hereafter in which any person — I care nqj how high his position or how 
great his name, be found to have interfered with the rights of one of His 
Majesty’s subjects, I think I should have no difficulty in putting Into force, 
the gerat powers of the King’s Bench Division of imprisoning such a person 
for contempt of Court’.’’ (Time’ Feb. 1, 1943). • • 

The emergency created by war conditions has borne on its devoted head 
the responsibility for many an act of remissness on the part of the Exe- 
cutive. But it is doubly tragic if any Chief Minister should take upon him- 
self the burden of Justifying the excesses of his subordlnatives in tltfe exe- 
cutive or allowing himself to be briefed by them In answering questions 
and challenges on the floor of the Legislature. Yet this is ^hat Sir Mu- 
hammad Saadulla, Premier of Assam did in respect of a case of shooting 
by the Police in Assam. 

What the premier was unwilling to do — by refusing an equiry into gjrave 
allegations of indiscriminate and cruel firing the poor Indian — and that* a 
special magistrate, was able to do and in this respect Sir Muhammad Sa- 
adulla’s weakness of attitude stands in glaring contrast with that *of Mr# 
Fazl-ul-Huq who Investigated the Dacca incidents himself and promised a 
public enquiry into the happenings at Dacca as well as Mldnapore. In the 
end Fazl-ul-Huq was virtually deposed while Sir Kid. Saadulla retained his 
premiership. ^ 

AMENDMENT TO INDIA ACT — OFFICIAL MEMORANDUM — OFFICIALS 
ENABLED TO SIT IN LEGISLATURE 

NEW DELHI, Nov. 5.— ’The Central Legislature declared in terms of 
Section 3 of the India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous Provi- 
sions) Act recently passed in Parliament, certain specified offices in the 
service of the Crown in India to be offices the holding of which does not 
disqualify the holder thereof for election as, or continuance as, a member 
of either chamber of the Indian Legislature. 

TRIAL OF ENEMY AGENTS — DEATH PENALTY PROVIDED — JFIllST 
ORDINANCE OF THE YEAR 1943 

NEW DELHI, Jan 10. — ^The first Ordinance of the year Issued und?^r 
date January 9, provides for the trial and punishment of enemy agents 
and persons committing certain offences With intent to aid the enemy. 

Death penalty is provided under the Ordinanfec for anyone who is an 
enemy agent or who with intent to aid the enemy does or attempts or 
conspires with any other person to do any act which Is designed or likely 
to give assistance to the naval, military or air operations of the enemy 
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or to impede the xiaval, military or air operations of His Majesty's forces 
or to endanger life. 

Any offence under the provisions of the Ordinance committed at any 
time after September 2, 1939 whether committed before or after the com- 
mencement of the Ordinance is triable by a Special Judge who may pass 
any sentence authorised by law. If a person sentenced to death or trans- 
portation for life or if the Special Judge certifies that the case involved 
ctuestions of special difficulty whether of law or fact or was one which for 
any other reason ought to be reviewed, the proceedings before the Special 
Judges shall be submitted for review by a person appointed in this behalf 
by the Central Government, chosen from among High Court Judges in 
British iZndia. His decisicTn shall be final. If the Special Judge or the 
reviewing Judge grants peripJssion the accused may be defended by a 
pleader but such pleader shall be a person whose name is entered in a list 
prepared in this behalf by the Central Government or who is otherwise 
approved by the Central Government. 

•The “Amrit Bazaar Patrifca'' writes 

A DRASTIC INNOVATION 

Provisions' have been made by an Ordinance just promulgated by the 
Governor-General for the trial and punishment of enemy agents and 
persons committing certain offences with intent to aid the enemy. Death 
penalty is provided for anybne who is an enemy agent or who with intent 
to aid the enemy doe^ ot attempts or conspires with any other person to 
^do any act which is designed or likely to give assistance to the enemy's 
ndval. military or air operations or to impede similar operations of His 
Majesty’s forces or to endanger life. Any offence in terms of the Ordi- 
nance is triable by a special Judge who may pass any sentence. The Judg- 
ment or order of the special Judge is not subject to appeal, revision or re- 
view except where the sentence is one of death or transportation for life 
or where tlje special Judge certifies that the case involves questions of 
special difficulty whether of law or of fact or is one which for aify other 
reason ought to be reviewed. Thus a considerable measure of discretion 
is given to the special Judge save in respect of death penalty or transporta- 
tion for life where revision or review is an automatic process. But the 
rdview or revision is to be taken up in appropriate cases not by a High 
Court administering the ordinary law of the land according to the ordinary 
•procedure but by a person appointed in this behalf by the Central Gov- 
ernment from among the High Court judges in British India. The deci- 
sion of the reviewing judge shall be final so that appeal to a High Court, 
the Federal Court even where the interpretation of the Constitution Is in- 
volved or the Ju(Jicial Committee of the Privy Council is barred. The 
ordinary procedure of trial in criminal cases is not to be followed and if 
the special judge or the reviewing Judge grants permission the accused 
n^y be defended by a pleader. Here also there is restriction; for presum- 
ably no pleader, advocate or counsel can appear for the accused unless 
his name is entered in a list prepared in this behalf by the Central Gov- 
ernment or is otherwise approved by that Government. Without the pre- 
vious authorisation of the Central X3nvernment again, no information with 
respect to any proceedings or any person proceeded against under the 
Ordiance, shall be disclosed or published. 'The Ordinance shall take effect 
retrospectively, that is, on and from the 3rd September, 1939. 

COLLECTIVE FINl^S (MtDINANCE— NEW AMENDMENT 

NEW DELHI, January 20. — An ordinance further to amend the Collec- 
tive Fines Osdinance, published In the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
today, provides that *no suit, prosecution or other legal proceedings what- 
soever shall He against any person for, or in respect of, ansrthing, which is 
in good faith done or intended to be done under this ordinance.”— AJP. 

Sir Maurice Owyer’s judgment on the day of his retirement April 22, 
convulsed the whole of India and the arbitrariness reached its acme In 
the Ordinance passed by the Governor General which reads as follows: 
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INDEMNITY ACT — U. P« MEASURE TO COUNTERACT **SUBV£RSnE 

MOVEMENT” 

LUCKNOW^ April 14. — The United Provinces Maintenance and Resto- 
ration ot Order (Indemnity) Act, 1943, which seeks to indemnify servants of 
the Crown and other persons in respect of acts ordered or done or purport- 
ing to be ordered or done in good faith in the reasonable belief that the 
act was necessary for the purpose of maintaining or restoring order, has 
been enacted by the Governor of the United Provinces. The Act has re- 
ceived the assent of the Governor-General and pomes into force at once. 

The statement of objects and reasons says: 

“In August 1942, the Congress Party launched a subversive nfcvement 
designed to paralyse Government. Extensile violence and damage were 
perpetrated and the destruction of communications In particular was cal- 
culated most seriously to je^opardlse the defence of India against the 
enemy. Although martial law was not declared, the circumstances were 
similar to those in some instances bp th^ imperativ% need of restoring 
order In the interests of the defence of India to take measures not covered 
by a provision of law. The Governor <?onsidewi that protection should be 
given to such officers of Government and has accordingly enacted the 
United Provinces Maintenance and Restoration Order (Indemnity) Act, 
1943.*'^--A.P. 

NEW DELHI, April 28.— The expected Ordinance validating the action 
already taken under Defence of India Rule 26 and« amending the Defence 
of India Act is published today. • • 

The Ordinance substitutes the following for existing clause X of sec- 
tion 2 (2) of the Act: 

“(X) The apprehension and detention in custody of any person A^hom 
the authority empowered by the Rules to apprehend or detain as the case 
may be suspects, on grounds appearing to such authority to be reasonable 
of being of hostile origin, or of having acted, acting, being abbut to act, or 
being likely to act in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or interest, 
the defence of British India, the maintenance of public order, His Majesty’s 
relations with foreign powers or Indian States, the maintenance of peaceful 
conditions in tribal areas or the efficient prosecution of the war, or Wth 
respect to whom such authority Is satisfied that his apprehension and de- 
tention are necessary for the purpose of preventing him from acting*ln anjfc 
such prejudicial manner, the prohibition of such person from entering or 
residing or remaining in any area, and the compelling of such person to 
reside and remain in any area or to do or abstain from doing any thing,” 

The Ordinance further provides: 

“For removal of doubts it is hereby enacted that fio order heretofore 
made against any person under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules 
shall be deemed to be invalid or shall be called in question on the ground 
merely that the said Rule purported to confer powers in excess of the 
powers that might at the time the said rule was made be lawfully conferred 
by a rule made or deemed to have been made under Section 2 of the De- 
fence of India Act, 1939.”— AP. 

The sequel to this ordinance. In Parliament the question was raised 
whether any compensation would be paid to those Illegally detained in 
India as once in Ireland. ^ 

Mr. Amery, replying, said: “No question of redress or compensation 
arises.” 

Mr. Campbell Stevens (Ind. Lab.) asked Mr. Amery to jceconsider the 
matter “in view of the case round about 1923 when Irishmen similarly 
treated all received compensation for tiieir Illegal detention.” 

Mr. Amery: “I do not think the cases are th# same.” 

Asked If the Viceroy and the Government of India really had power to 
make Illegal imprisonment legal, Mr. Amery said: “It has power to legalise 
a technU^ illegality.” — ^Reuter. 
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NEW SPECIAL FOUCE FORCE ORDINANCE ISSUED 

NEW DELHI, July 12. — ^An Ordinance issued today provides lor the con- 
stitution of a special police force to Investigate certain offences committed 
in connection with departments of the Central Government, with power 
to investigate such offences wherever committed in British India. 

The Ordinance lays down: “The Central Government may coi^stltute 
a police force to be called the Special Police Establishment (War Depart- 
ment) to eicercisc throughout British India the powers and Jurisdiction ex- 
ercisable in a province by members of the police force of the province.’* 
The Central Government are empowered to specify the offences or 
classes of offences committed in connection with the Central Government*s 
departments which are to be investigated by the Special Police Establish- 
ment (War Department) or may direct any particular offence committed 
in connection with the Central Government's departments to be so in- 
vestigated.— A.P. * 

SECTIONS 5, 10, i4 AND 10 OR ORDINANCE II OF 1942 DECLARED 
-ULTRA VIRES* — CALCUTTA HIGH COURT SPECIAL BENCH DECISION 
— “RIGHTS OP SUBJEOV HEAVILY CUT DOWN IN INTEREST OF 
^ , SECURITY OF STATE** 

“In the Special Courts (set up under Ordinance II of 1942) which are 
temporary and established to meet the grave emergency, the rights of the 
subject are heavily cut down in the interests of the security of the State 

The present position may result in an indefinite ouster of juris- 

'^iction of the High Court and an indefinite ouster of the subject's rights 
without either the Governor General or the Court or the public being 
aware of the extent of it. The effect upon the administration of justice 
may be grave. It has already given the Court a great deal of anxiety and 
has given rise to serious complaints being made in the Bengal Assembly 

as to the use of this Ordinance “ 

These observations were madp by the Chief Justice while presiding 
over the Special Bench which had decided that the Ordinance in sections 
5 , 10 , 14 and 10 was ‘ultra vires*. 

^BOWERS OF SPECIAL COURTS — FEDERAL COURT S JUDGMENT 
* NEW DELHI, June 4. — The Federal Court, by a majority of two judges, 
namely, Sir Srinivasa Varadachari, Acting Chief Justice, and Sir Muham- 
hiad Zafrulla Khan today dismissed the 3engal Government’s appeal 
against the Calcutta High Court’s judgment declaring certain provisions of 
the Special Courts Ordinance ‘ultra vires’. The third Judge, Mr. Justice 
Rowland, dtesented. 

After the Judgment had been given the Court granted an application 
on behalf of the Bengal Government for leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council. Granting the application, the Court observed: ‘“The questions 
raised in the case are of great importance both to the State and to the 
subject. ’The differences of opinion in this Court and in the High Court 
are evidence of the difficulties attending an answer to some of them, 
particularly the question relating tg the power of the courts to enter into 
consideration of some of the points discussed in the judgment of the ma- 
jority here. There Is also the fact that numerous cases pending in special 
courts in several provinces will be affected by this decision.” 

Affirming the Calcutta liigh Court’s judgment, Sir Srinivasa Varada- 
chari and Sir Muhammad Zafrulla, In a ^59-page judgment, observed, “We 
ape of the opinion that the Ordinance has not by itself replaced Sections 
28 and 29 of the Chriminal Procedure Code (If such repeal were necessary 
—as we think it was), that notwithstanding drafting devices, it is onlv the 
Older of the executive authority passed under Section 5, 10 or 16 of the 
Ordinance, ii) respect of each case or group or class of cases that, in fact, 
operates to repeal those provisions of the Code, to divest the regular Courts 
of their jurisdiction and to invest the Special Courts with jurisdiction to 
try any particular case or group or class of cases. 
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POWERS OF HIGH COURT 

“We are also of the opinion that such executive orders cannot in law 
have any such effect and that Sections 5, 10 and 10 of the Ordinance are 
open to objectton as having left the exercise of the power thereby con- 
ferred on executive ofiBcers to their absolute and unrestricted discretion 
without any legislative provision or direction laying down the policy or 
conditions with reference to which that power is to be exercised. The 
powers of the High Court, though in form tahen away by Section 26 of the 
Ordinance, are, in fact, only taken away by the order of the executive ofticer, 
because it is only on such order or direction being given that any case be- 
comes a proceeding before a special court for the purpose of section 26. 

“We accordingly agree with the High Court* that the court which pur- 
ported to try and convict the respondents bad no Jurisdiction to do so." 

In an earlier passage Their Lordships observed: “It has no doubt been 
always recognised that some authority in the State should be in a position 
to enact necessary measures to meet extraordinary cqptlngencies. Section 
72 of the ninpi schedule makes ample provision for It: the Question is 
about the manner of exercising that poyrer. Before applying the analogy 
based on the English practice as to emergency legislation, c€;;^ain differen- 
tiating circumstances must be borne in mind. In England even emergency 
legislation is parliamentary legislation or an Order-ln-Coucil passed under 
the authority of parliamentary statute and ft .is always subject to parlia- 
mentary control, including, in the last resort, t|ie right to Insist on the 
annulment or modification of the Order-in-CounclUor even the repeal or 
modification of the statute itself, , « 

“Under the Indian constitution, the legislature has no share in or 
control over the making of an Ordinance or the exercise of powers there- 
under, nor has it any voice in making for its repeal or modification. 

ENGLISH PRACTICE 

“Again, anything like a serious exce^ in the use of special emergency 
powers will, under the English practice, be a matter which Parliament can 
take note of when the time comes for passing the usual Indemlty Act on the 
termination of the emergency. That is not the position here, as the in- 
demnity can be provided ly an Ordinance. As against all this, the Only 
safeguard provided in the Indian constitution is that the matter rests en- 
tirely upon the responsibility of the Governor-General. This only cotiftrms^ 
the argument against delegation of such responsibility, at least without* 
laying down in clear and definite terms the limits and conditions gov- 
erning the exercise by executive officers of powers' conferred upon them by 
the Ordinance. 

“Today, in India, the situation is complicated by ttie fact that when 
large and undefined powers are entru.sted to provincial Governments and 
their executive officers, the constitutional limitations, convention.s and eti- 
quette implied in the theory of provincial autonomy make It difficult even 
for the authority promulgating the Ordinance to interfere to check the 
improper use of such powers. 

“In the present case, it is impossible to deny that the Ordinance- 
making authority has wholly evaded the responsibility of laying down any 
rul^s or conditions or even enunciating the policy with reference to which 
cases are to be assigned to the ordinary criminal courts and to the special 
courts respectively, and left the whole matter to the ungulded and un- 
controlled action of the executive authorities* This is not a criticism of 
the policy of the law as counsel for the Crown would make it appe^ 
—but a complaint that the law had laid down no pollcj^ or principle to 
guide and control the exercise of the undefined powers entrusted to the 
executive authorities by sections 5, 10 and 16 of the Ordinance." 

DISSENTING JUDGMENT 

Mr. Justice Rowlands, In his dissenting Judgment, quoted the Privy 
Council's observ.rtions and expressed the opinion that a mistaken view had 
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beefi iaken bv the Calcutta High Court both of the pov^crs of the Indian 
Legislature and indeed of the nature and principles of) legislation. ‘‘All the 
orders passed have been passed, and all that has been done has been done, 
under the authority of the Ordinance, and they are to be deemed to have 
been elfeoted by. and in virtue of the Ordinance. The only way in which courts 
of Justice can properly determine such questions is by looking to the terms 
of the instrument iy which affirmatively the legislative powers were 
created anjJ by which negatively they are restricted. 

“I find the words in section 95 of the Constitution Act bestow a power 
to make laws, unconditioned except by the words ‘subject to the provisions 
of this ^t' and after examining all the restrictive provisions brought to 
our notice, I have seen nothing in any of them that can be read so as to 
deny to the Indian Legislature the power to make such a law as this 
Ordinance." Mr. Justice Rowlands, therefore, held that the contention of 
the appellant ought to succeed and the finding of the Calcutta High Court 
ought to be set aside. — A.P. 

CASES TRANSFERRED TO SPECIAL COURTS — NAGPUR DECISION 

WARDHA,,June 16. — “I am clearly of the opinion that the Magistrate 
had taken cognizance of the case when he registered it and made in- 
quiries about the addresses o( the accused," ob.served Mr. Justice Puranik 
at the Nagpur High Courts allowing the revision petition of Prof. J. C. 
Kumarappa and four others against the orders of the District Magistrate 
transferring the case against them from the file of the Magistrate, First- 
^Igss, to that of a Special Magistrage under Ordinance 2 of 1942. 

Prof. Kumarappa and the four other accused are being prosecuted 
under the I>efence of India Act for an article entitled “Stone For Bread" 
published in the December issue of the “Gram Udyog Patrika", the official 
organ* of the All-India Village Industries Association. The District Judge, 
before whom an appeal w^as preferred, refused to interfere in the matter 
and so a re^slon appeal was preferred before the High Court. 

The main point for decision in the case was whether a case which 
was before an ordinary criminal court, constituted under the Criminal 
Procedure Code and exercising Jurisdiction under that Code, could be 
transferred after it had been registered in such a court to the file of a 
SpcciBd Magistrate by order of the District Magistrate. Mr. Justice Puranik 
^eld tnat as soon as the Magistrate took cognizance of an offence, there 
was a criminal case against the accused persons and at that point of time 
he acquired such right of appeal or revision as the case might be, as the 
law conferred upon him. In this particular case, the First-Class Magis- 
trate registered thj case, inquired into the addresses and thus took cog- 
nizance of the offence. "On his taking cognizance of the case", the Judge 
observed, “it became triable under the Cr. P.C. and not under the Ordi- 
niyice." 

ORDER SET ASIDE 

For th*e reasons stated above, the Judge set aside the order of the 
District Magistrate transferring the case from the file of Magistrate First- 
CIews to a fecial Magistrate. 

The accused did not question the validity of Ordinance 2. They only 
contended that sectibn 10 of the Ordinance should not be applied to the 
present case. • 

This Judgment was delivered last Monday when the full text of the 
Federal Court judgment, which was delivered only the day before, was 
not available. Even referring to this point, the Judge observed: “I have 
come to the conclusion that the provisions of Ordinance 2 or 1942 do not 
govern this case and that the District Magistrate acted illegally in trans- 
ferring the case from an ordinary Magistrate to a Special Magistrate 
under the Ordinance. My order is with reference to the date on which 
it was in force and is not in any way affected. 
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The accused had been enlarged on ball but were later taken into cus- 
tody. It was argued on behalf of the accused that If the order of the 
Special Magistrate was without Jurisdiction, the accused should be allow- 
ed to continue on bail. The Judge did not propose to decide this point 
but directed that the accused, who are alreac^ in the jail, should be pro- 
duced before whom the trial was ordered to place and the accused, 
If so advised, might apply for bail before that Court. 

BIHAR AND U.P. SPECIAL COURTS' CONVICTIONS 

One unfortunate result that might have been possibly avoided was 
the hanging of three men out of the eight sentenced to death by a Special 
Court In Bihar. When the news was published that those sentences were 
held in abeyance In view of the proceedings in the Calcutta High Court, 
there prevsdled a feeling of relief at the prompt action taken In Bihar but 
soon afterwards it transpired that three had already been hanged. The 
fact of the matter seems to have been that ten day%* time was given to 
those convicts for appeals in Bihar, whiles in U.P, seven days* time *was 
given for appeal to similar convicts including those sentenced to death. It 
is a mystery why only 10 days’ time was given In Bihar and seven in UJ?. 
for such appeals instead of allowing the usual longer period of three 
months. If it is said that such a term had, already elapsed and that the 
decision by the Calcutta High Court necessitated this renewal of scope 
for appeal, then it is open to the public to ask yhy when a new situation 
arose which necessitated a de novo right, that right was not accorded in 
its legitimate measure. • • 

An interesting oflfshoot of the booklet on Congress responsibility pub- 
lished by the Government of India on the 22nd February was that the case 
of Sri Jagat Naraln Lai, an ex-Parliamentary Secretary was referred to 
and that, mixing him up with a case of incitement to violence with which 
he had nothing to do. His conviction was on a different day and on a 
different case, — for breaking prohibitory ‘orders under Section 144 Cr. P.C. 
and afddressing a meeting. He had filed an appeal against his conviction 
before the Bihar High Court and it was while this appeal was pending that 
the Booklet was published in which an Ex-Parliamentary Secretary,* pn 
ex-Minister and an ex-Chlef Minister were referred to. On the alleged 
ground that this reference interfered with his getting Justice in the#Blnar 
High Court, Sri Jagat Narain Lai filed a petition before Mr. Bevoor, I.C.S.* 
Special Judge, Patna who on April 27 declined to take any action on the 
application filed on behalf of B. Jagatnarain Lai, M.L.A., Ex-Parliamentary 
Secretary, (now In jail) praying that notice be issued against Sir Richard 
Tottenhanf, Additional Secretary to the Government of Jndla in the Home 
Department, to show cause why he should not be proceeded against for 
contempt of court. 

The application was filed in the court of the Special Judge alleging 
that Sir Richard Tottenham published a pamphlet, entitled “Congress Res- 
ponsibilities for Disturbances, 1942-43.” 

In this pamphlet, it was mentioned that the petitioner, Jagatnarain 
Lai, was convicted for Inciting mob-violence and arson in Patna area. It 
was submitted by the petitioner that he was not convicted for mob- 
violence and arson, but of distributing prejudicial leaflets. His appeal ivas 
pending in the court of the Special Judge. It«was alleged by the petitioner 
that the mentioning of the fact that he was convicted of mob-violence 
and arson was likely to prejudice the mind of the Court, before which his 
appeal was pending and thus due course of Justice was likely to be hamp- 
ered. Ttierefore, It was prayed by the petitioner that Sir Richard Totten- 
ham should be called upon to show cause why he should not be proceed- 
ed against for committing contempt of court. 

The learned Special Judge dismissed the application of Babu Jagat* 
narain Lai and observed that Section 270 of the Government of India Act 
protected all servants of the Crown from any and every criminal or civil 
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proceeding. It was, also remarked by the Judge that the mentioning of 
those facts in the pamphlet was not likely to hamper the due course of 
justice. ' 


SPECIAL COURTS ABOUSHED 

NEW DELHI, June 5. — ^The Special Criminal Courts Ordinance, which 
the Federal Court held to be 'ultra vires’ on June 4th, is repealed by a 
new Ordinance issued on 5th June. 

The new Ordinance, which is to come into force at once, provides that 
sentences passed under thi old Ordinance shall be deemed to have been 
passed by regular courts under the Cr. P. C. and subject to rights of 
appeal conferred by the Cocfb, and that pending cases under the Old Ordi- 
nance shall be transferred tOr ordinary courts. 

It aLso gives serv^ts of the Crown Immunity in respect of all action 
taken under the old Ordinance. 

The following ale the malp provisions: — 

Any sentence passed by a special Jpdge, a special magistrate or a sum- 
mary court in pxercise of the jurisdiction conferred or purporting to have 
been conferred by ar under the said Ordinance shall have effect and, sub- 
ject to the succeeding provisions of this section, shall continue to have 
effect, as if the trial at which'' it was passed had been held in accordance 
with the Cr. P. C. 1898 by a sessions judge, an assistant sessions judge or 
a magistrate of the flust class respectively, exercising competent jurisdic- 
tion under the said Code. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any other law, any such sen- 
tence as is referred to above shall, whether or not the proceedings in which 
the sentence was passed were the subject of an appeal under Section 13 
or Section 19 of the said Ordinance, be subject to such rights of appeal as 
would have accrued, and to such powers of revision as would have been 
exercisable uhder the said Code if .the sentence had at a trial so held been 
passed on the date of the commencement of this Ordinance. , 

Where any such sentence, as aforesaid, has been altered in the course 
of review or on appeal under the said Ordinance, the sentence so altered 
shall for the purpose of this section, be deemed to have been passed by 
the churt which passed the original sentence. 

Where the trial of any case pending before a court constituted under 
the said Ordinance has not concluded before the date of the conunence- 
ment of this Ordinance, the proceedings of such court in the case shall be 
void: and the case shall be deemed to be transferred, in a presidency town 
to the Chief Presfidency Magistrate, or elsewhere to the sub-divisional 
magistrate who may either (D Inquire into or try the case himself or (11) 
transfer the case for inquiry or trial to any magistrate subordinate to him 
in accordance with the Cr. P. C. 


No suit, prosecution or other legal proceedings shall lie in any court 
against any servant of the Crown for or on account of or in respect of any 
sentence passed or any act ordered or done by him whether in exercise of 
any Jurisdiction or power conferred or purporting to have been conferred 
on him by tjr under the said Ordinance or in carrying out any sentence 
passed by any court in exercise of any such jurisdiction as aforesaid. 


FEATURES OF ORDINANCE 

Spwial Criminal Courts Ordinance has been rescinded and a new 
o/S^^edS ^ situation created by the judgment 

““'J adopted provides for the fullest possible review 
convicted persons without havtog recourse to 
fresh trials wUch would considerably delay final disposal of the cases 
arising out of the Augufirt^ disturbances. 
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The Goverru;aent cpuld not view with equanimity the wholesale re- 
lease of persons, many of whom had been convicted of such sedous offences 
as murder, arson, looting, use of explosives and sabotage. To hold fresh 
trials would have impo^ a great burden on the magistracy and the 
Sessions Courts, and would have also involved tremendous inconv^ence to 
convicted persons and witnesses. In such circumstances it has been con- 
sidered best to validate all the convictions and the sentences passed in such 
a manner that from the point of validation onwards the Cr. P, C. would 
come into effect and persons convicted under the Special Courts Ordi- 
nance can now appeal to appropriate courts under the Cr. P. C. to have the 
fact.«^ of their cases reconsidered and whenever an Appellate 05 Revision 
court considers necessary, a retrial ordered. • • 

It should be noted Umt even under tbjC Special Courts Ordinance al- 
though the procedure was less elaborate trials were held by First Class 
Magistrates and Sessions Judges who are the very Judicial officers before 
whom cases of this kind are ordinarily tried. 

The salient features of the new Ordinance are: (f) That convicted per- 
sons have the same right of appeaj as^they would have had had they been 
convicted by a Sessions Judge or an Assistant Sessions Judge or a First 
Class Magistrate, (2) That for purposes of limitation, -epp>eals will lie as if » 
sentences had been passed on the date on which the new Ordinance comes 
into force and a new appeal will lie irrespective of whether or not the case 
has been subject to review or appeal under the Special Criminal Courts 
Ordinance; (3) In cases where sentences ha\re been reduced in appeals 
heard by Special Judges as Judges an appeal will lie against the recfixctd*^ 
sentances; (4) All cases pending before the Special Courts will be trans- 
ferred to ordinary courts for trial; (5) It will still be open to convicted 
persons to seek revlsional Jurisdiction of the High Court. 

SPECIAL COURTS ORDINANCE 

'‘The Special Courts Ordinance wa^ repealed on June 5, With the result 
that all special courts set up were abolished from that date.” 

The Home Member added that persons kept in confinement under 
that Ordinance had the usual facilities for filing appeals. He hgd no 
information whether they had appealed for bail, but there was no reason to 
believe that adequate facilities for consultation with their legal advisers 
had not been granted. In view of the opportunity bow given to eftch suah 
person to appeal against his conviction, under the Special Criminal Courts 
Ordinance, the Government’s view was that re-trlals were unnecessary. 

NO PROPER TRIAL OR OPPORTUNITY 

In setting aside sentences on several persons wh5 had been convicted 
by special courts constituted under the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance, 
now repealed, the Sessions Judge of Allahabad expressed the opinion .that 
“in a majority of cases either no proper trial of the case was held or the 
accused were not given a reasonable opportunity to defend . themselves"'. 
He further found that “in many cases the evidence was extremely weak 
and on merits there was no ground for th« institution of a case against 
the accused.” These remarks coming as they do from a Judicial authority 
do not reflect credit either on those who had the accused persons prose-,^ 
cuted and convicted or on the procedure of law under which they had been 
convicted. If on the repeal of the Special tJourts Ordinance, the right of 
appeal had not been granted to persons convicted by special courts, those 
whose convictions have been set aside by the Allahabad Sessions Judge or 
other judges la. other places would today have been rotting In Jail In exe- 
cution of sentences that have now been found to be oinsustainable in law. 
And who knows there may be scores of persons In jail even today convicted 
by special courts in '?hose cases no proper trial was held or who were given 
no reasonable opportunity to defend themselves. Though the right of 
appeal has been granted to such persons, an of them are not In a position 
to avail themselves of that rl^t smd secure a legal verdict as to their 
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guilt. Will tiiose persons, who are unable to file appeals and challenge the 
validity of their convictions, be allowed to undergo their full term of im- 
prisonment for ofTences which may, in case appeals are hied, turn out to 
be no offences at all in the eyes of the law? Why should not the Govern- 
ment release all such persons as had been convicted by special courts? 
Even if some of them have been rightly convicted, they have already ex- 
piated it by being in Jail for a considerable time. Let no innocent person 
suffer simply because he is unable to take advantage of the newly granted 
right of appeal and establish his innocence. That can only be possible 
if all persons convicted by special courts are set at liberty. 

\ LEGAUTY<OF CERTAIN ORDINANCES 

Dr. Morgan (Labour) asked JMr. Amery whether he would make a state- 
ment on the actual legal position arising from the recent Judgments by the 
Federal and other courts in India either invalidating or questioning the 
legality of certain ordinances Issued by the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amery said, ^The question relates to two ordinances. One is the 
Special Criminal Court Ordinance of 1M2 which the Federal Court, up- 
holding the views of the Calcutta *Hign Court, declared last June to be 
. ‘ultra vires*. The Governor-General, therefore, made a fresh ordinance 
repealing that of 1942 but confirming the validity and continuance in force 
of all sentences already passed* under it, subject to such rights of appeal 
and revision as would have bben available had they been passed at trials 
held in accordance with* the ordinary Criminal Procedure Code and pro- 
- vjdiijg further, in so far as pending cases were concerned, for the disposal 
of such cases in accordance with the provisions of that Code. 

“The other ordinance is that which wcus made by the Govemor-Getteral 
last April in view of the Federal Courtis decision that the Central Gov- 
ernment had exceeded the powers conferred on it by the Defence of India 
Act in making Defence of India Rule 26 and that all orders made under the 
rule were accordingly Invalid. The new ordinance, which purported to 
amend the above Act and to confirm' the validity of orders duly made there- 
under, was itself subsequently attacked in various High Courts, and though 
other High Courts upheld its validity, the Calcutta High Court in fact held 
that it was 'ultra vires’. On appeal, however, the Federal Court, while 
declining to pronounce definitely on the validity of the ordinance as a 
whole, decided that save in certain cases where provisions of Rule 26 were 
hfeld not to have been strictly complied with, orders made had been validly 
confirmed by the ordinance. 

SPECIAL COURTS’ SENTENCES — FEDERAL COURT DECISION 

NEW DELHI, December 1. — The Federal Court unanimously upheld the 
validity of the ordinance validating the sentences passed by special criminal 
courts and decided that the provision in section three of the validating 
ordinance is not ‘ultra vires’ of the Governor-General. 

The Jud|:ment was delivered in a series of 19 cases, arising from the 
1942 disturbances in Bihar, the UP. the C.P. and Madras. Their Lordships 
commented on the evidence and the. proceedings in the cases and ordered 
the release of the accused in a number of them, reduced the sentence in 
one case from death to transportation for life and in other cases in which 
“the death sentence had been awarded observed that it was for the execu- 
tive to commute the sentence* 

Their Lordships referred to two grounds of invalidation urged in the 
coivse of arguments. “It was said that the provisions of the Ordinance 
jw^ere hardly likely to conduce to peace and good Goveminent, and were 
not, therefore, authorised by Section 72 of the Ninth Schedule (Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935). It is sufficient answer to this to say that the 
Judicial Confmittee have laid down that this is not a matter for the courts 
to investigate. 

“It was next said that Section 8 (1) of the Ordinance was retrospective 
in its operation and that the GK>vemor-General had no power to pass Ordi- 
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nances with retrospective effect. This question has been discussed at some 
length In King Emperor versus Slbnath Banerjee etc. and Section Three 
(1) of Ordinance No. 19 Is no more retrospective in Its operation than 
Section Three of Ordinance No. 14 of 1943 which was then held to be valid.*' 

DEATH SENTENCES 

Referring to cases in which the accused had been sentenced to death by 
special courts, Their Lordships said: *Tt was argued that as under Sections 
31 and 374 of the Code of Criminal Procedure^ a sentence of death passed 
by a Sessions Judge was subject to confirmation by the High Court and as 
no such confirmation by the High Court as such had been provided for in 
the Ordinance, one of two consequences muSt follow; either the uncon- 
firmed sentences must be treated as incapable of execution on the ground 
that there was no one who could properly refer them for confirmation, or 
the cases should be treated as pending cases wlthln*the meaning of Section 
Four of the Ordinance. , 

“While we agree that such sentences cahnot be executed until confirmed 
by the High Court, we can see nothing to prevent the Judicial officer who 
passed the sentences or the Sessions Judge for the time* being referring 
them for confirmation to the High Court. 

“We are also unable to accede to the cdhtention that such cases can be 
treated as falling under Section Four even after they had been dealt with 
by a review judge under Section Eight of Ordirftin^e Two of 1942. Section 
Four of Ordinance 19 can be invoked only in cases where the trial befoit^«» 
the special courts had not concluded. The High Court acting as such under 
the criminal Procedure Code cannot be spoken of as a special court wlthlft 
the meaning of the above provision.** 

As regards the sentence, it was urged that the death sentence^ Impos- 
ed in these cases should be reduced to transportation for life on account of 
the time that had elapsed since the ‘sentences were first pronounced. “We 
do not doubt,'* says the judgment, “that this court has power, where there 
has been inordinate delay In executing death sentences in cases which come 
before it, to allow the appeal in so far as the death sentence is concerned 
and substitute a sentence of transportation for life on account of the* time 
factor alone, however right the death sentence was at the time when It 
was originally imposed. But this Is a jurisdiction which very closely en- 
trenches on the powers and duties of the executive In regard to sentences 
imposed by courts. 


EXECUTIVE'S FUNCTION 

“It is a jurisdiction which any court should be sfow to exercise. We 
do not propose ourselves to exercise It in these cases. Except In case num- 
ber 47 (Mathrl Lai versus the King-Emperor In which we are commuting 
the sentence largely for other reasons as hereafter appears), the circum- 
stances of the crimes were such that If the death sentence vrtiich was the 
only sentence that could have been properly imposed originally is to be 
commuted, we feel that it is for the executive to do so. We do not doubt 
that in such case the executive will give the fullest consideration to the 
period that has ejapsed since the original imposition of the sentence and 
to the consequent mental suffering undergone by the convict. 

“It has been further suggested that In England when cases In which 
a death sentence has been Imposed are allowed to be taken to the House 
of Lords on account of some important legal point, the consequential ddlay 
in finally disposing of the case is treated as a ground for the commutation* 
of the death sentence, and that if such a practice is recognised in cases 
which go with the Attorney-Generars authority to the House of Lords be- 
cause they involve some point of law of exceptional public Importance, a 
similar course might well be taken in this country in these cases in con- 
nection with which 'substantial question of law as to the interpretation of 
the Constitution Act* have twice had to be consid|ured by this court in view 
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if? grating by High Courts of certificates under Section ^205 of the 
^n^itutlon Act. We consider, however, that these matters are primarily 
lor the consideration of the executive and do not in the circumstances of 
the^ cases. Justify us in commuting the death sentences by orders of this 
court. With these observations we dismiss these appeals/’ 

In the case, Mathri Lai versus the King-Emperor, Their Lordships said 
the appellant in murdering his aunt must have been in an unbalanced 
state of mind. He had. besides, been awaiting the execution of his death 
sentence for over a year. In this case, a sentence of transportation for 
life would be more approprfate than the sentence of death. 

PRdCEEDINGS VOID — DEATH SENTENCE SHOULD NOT BE 

CtVRRIED OUT 

ALLAHABAD, March 7. — In this case one Balkeshwar alias Ambika was 
sentenced to death by the special judge of Jauhpur exercising powers under 
Ordinance II of 194^ for murdering one Bhagwati Prasad on October 23, 
1942. Proceedings were sent to the reviewing judge and befhre he couJd 
pass orders the Ordinance was repealed by Ordinance XIX of 1943. Under 
the Ordinance Balkeshwar appealed to the High Court. The appeal was 
dismissed and the death sentence was confirmed by their Lordships, Jus- 
tices Allsop and Hamilton. 

On an application made to-day by the Government advocate, Dr. M. 
Wali Ullah, their Lordsbipfe said it had, however, since been held by the 
Eed^ral Court that a trial under Ordinance II of 1942 was not complete if 
uie reviewing Judge did not pass orders, which it was for him to do under 
that Ordinance. It followed that in spite oi; their previous order the whole 
proceedings against Balkeshwar were ‘ipso facto’ void. In the circumstances 
the sentence of death should not be carried out and Balkeshwar should 
either be released or, if the Crown considered it necessary, should be tried 
again ‘de novjo/ 

PRIVY COUNCIL — ORDINANCE II OF 1942 UPHELD — JUDGMENT OF 
FEDERAL COURT SET ASIDE 

• fiONDON,— -The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council today gave its 
decision in the appeal— which the Lord Chancellor at the hearing described 
as ver/ Important — arising out of) the setting up of emergency courts by 
the Viceroy in India in consequence of the Japanese threat to that country. 

The Government of India successfully appealed against the majority 
judgment of 'the Federal Court of India upholding the decision of a High 
Court of Judicature, that 15 Indian policemen, sentenced to two years* 
E.I. each, for rioting and disaffection, had been convicted by a special 
court which had no jurisdiction. The High Court had ordered the con- 
viction to be set aside and the 15 men released, directing that they were 
to be re-arrested and dealt with by the ordinary process of law. 

The Ordinance, under which the special court was set up was No. 2 
of 1942, and was promulgated by. the Governor-General on January 2, 
1942. It laid down, inter alia, that no court could revise the sentences of 
these special courts, or issue a writ in the nature of habeas corpus, pro- 
vided it should come into force in any province of India, if the Provincial 
Government-was satisfied ofrfhe existence of an emergency arising from 
public disorder or from attack in India or a neighbouring country. 

« The Privy Council, consisting of the Lord Chancellor (Viscount Simori), 
President, Lord Roche, Lord Porter, Sir Rayner Goddard and Sir Madha- 
van Nalr, allowed the appeal. 

The Lard Chancellor pointed out that upon Ordinance No. 2 being 
declared by the Federal Court to be ‘ultra vires*, Ordinance 19 was pro- 
mulgated to replace it. But the Privy Council thought it better to decide 
whether Ordinance 2 was really invalid, as it might be of assistance in de- 
ciding other questions as to the validity of Emergency Ordinances. 
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t Lord Simon directed that the Judgment of the Federal Court should 
be set aside and Ordinance 2 of 1942 declared not to be 'ultra Tires'. 

Dealing with the two objections raised against the Ordinance on the 
^ question of emergency, Lord Simon said that the Privy Council was of the 
opinion that it was enough to say that an emergency might well exist 
which made it necessary to provide for the setting up of special criminal 
courts without requiring such courts to be actually set up forthwith all 
over India. Any other view would appear to deny the Governor General 
the possibility of making provisions which could be instantly applied. If 
danger increased and became even more grave to the part of India where 
it was necessary to apply them. 

It was quite obvious that the Governor^General regarded 4he situa- 
tion on January 2. 1942, as constituting an emergency — in the vi^ of what 
was happening, it would be remarkable if he did not — and this Justlfted 
and authorized the Ordinance providing, in advance, for special courts. 
It did not in the least follow that the bringing of Sourts into operation all 
over India must take place at the same time. • 

Regarding the second point, their Lordships were unable to that 
there was any valid objection to 4he Ordinance taking the form that the 
actual setting up of a special court should take place at the time and 
within tlje Jimlts Judged to be necessary by the Provincial Government • 
specially concerned. This was not a delegated legislation at all. It was 
merely an example of a not uncommon legislative arrangement by which 
the local application of ^ statute was determined by the judgment of the 
local administrative body as to its necessity. There was no substance, Lord 
Simon added, to the further objection that Section 26 of the Ordlrvgnoe,*' 
framed to exclude revislonal and appellate powers of the High Court In 
cases dealt with by special courts, was inefTectlve and ‘ultra vires’. 

There remained the objection to the validity of the Ordinance, which 
their Lordships understood to be the main ground upon which It was held 
ultra vires. The substance of it was that the Ordinance made It possible to 
discriminate between one accused and another or between one class of 
offence and another; so that cases might be tried either In special courts 
or under ordinary criminal procedure. It was evident that this was an 
aspect of the matter which had greatly troubled the majority of Judges In 
India who had had the case before them. * • 

Their Lordships felt bound to point out that questions whether the 
Ordinance is ‘intra vires' or ‘ultra vires' did not depend on considerations ©f 
jurisprudence or of policy. It depended simply on examining the language 
of the Government of India Act and of comparing the legislative authority 
conferred on the Governor-General, with the provisions of the Ordinance 
by which he was purporting to exercise that authority. 

Again and again the Privy Council has insisted that in constructing 
enacted words it was not concerned with the policy involved, or with re- 
sults, injurious or otherwise, which might follow from giving eflteqt to 
the judges who were in a majority in the Federal Court was based on the 
conception that there was something underlyhtg the written. Constitution 
of India which debarred executive authorlty—tnough specially authorized 
by Statute or Ordinance to do so — from giving directions, after an accused 
had been arrested and charged with a crime as to the choice of the court 
which was to try him. Their Lordships were unable to find that any suciv 

constitutional limitation was imposed. — Reuter. 

• 

ORDINANCE 19 OF 1943: SPECIAL BENCH DECISION — MAJORITY 
HOLDS IT IS NOT ULTRA VIRES: JUSTICE SEN DIFFERS AND RLPMES 

TO JUSITCE ROWLAND 

Judgment was delivered by the Special Bench consisting of the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Khundkar and Mr. Justice Sen in the rule obtained by 
the petitioner Sushii Kumar Bose In the nature of Habeas Corpus under 
Section 491 Cr. P. C. against his conviction and sentence of four years’ ri- 
gorous imprisonment passed by a Special Magistrate at Narail (Jessore) 
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appointed under the provisions oJt Ordinance 11 of 1942 on a charge of 
conspiracy to steal guns and the9t of guns. 

In this case the question arose whetjier Ordinance 19 of 1943, which 
repealed the Special Courts Ordinance (II of 1942), after the decisions 
ol the Calcutta High Court and the Federal Court that some of the pro- 
visions of the repealed Ordinance were ‘ultra vires', was ‘ultra vires' also 
inasmuch as it contained a provision to the effect that the sentences passed 
by the Special Courts under Ordinance n of 1942 should continue to have 
effect as if the trial was held in accordance with the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

The, Chief Justice in the judgment said that in view of tne circum- 
stances under which and thd speed with which the amending Ordinance U9 
of 1943) was passed, it would-be unfair to criticise it in the way that a 
statute might be criticised. The Ordinance did not validate the proceedings 
of the Special Courts; 'it put an end to those. Courts and gave indemnity 
for acts done therein and thereunder. In his Lordship’s opinion it was the 
duty of the appropriate court in the areas in which these sentences were 
passed to have those convictions ^rought up before it and quashed, and 
further to direct that the persons concerned should be dealt with according 
to law in the ofdinary courts according to the ordinary procea® of law. 

Mr. Justice Khundkar agreed. Mr. Justice Sen on the other liand held 
that Section 3(1) of the Ordinance which sought to give effect to the 
sentences passed by the Special Courts under the repealed Ordinance was 
ultra vires’. In this connection his Lordship replied to the criticism levelled 
• wgajnst Mr. Justice Sen's judgment in Ordinance II case by Mr. Justice 
Rowland who was then a judge of\ the Federal Court. 

A certificate under Section 205 of the Government of India Act (for 
leave to appeal to the Federal Court) was granted to Mr. J. C. Gupta. 

Their Lordships set aside the conviction and sentence of the petitioner 
Sushil Kumar*Bose who was directed to be released but to be re-arrested and 
dealt with in the ordinary court according to the ordinary process of law. 

Mr, J, C. Gupta, Mr. S. C. Taluqdar and Mr. Joygopal Ghosc appeared 
for the petitioner, the Advocate General (Mr. S. M. Bose) and the Deputy 
LegUl Remembrancer (Mr. Amiruddin Ahmed) for the Crown. 

• ' POSITION OF APPLICANT 

The Chief Justice in his judgment said inter alia that the question 
for decision was, what was the position in law of the applicant having 
regard to the decisions of this court and of the Federal Court and the 
subsequent Ordinanoe 19 of 1943? His Lordship said that it was necessary 
to consider the circumstances in which the ordinance 19 was made. After 
the decision of this court declaring ordinance II of 1942 ultra vires on the 
question of jurisdiction, and that decision being upheld by the Federal 
Court, it was apparent on the evening of June 4 last that a large number 
of persons who had been convicted and sentenced by special courts con- 
stituted under Ordinance 11 were in a position to apply at once to the 
appropriate court for the appropriate relief and in most cases to be set at 
liberty either under the provision of, section 491 Cr. P. C. or under the 
-r provisions of the High Court's revisionary powers. Some of the persons 
convicted might be Innocent wjiilst some of them might be guilty of serious 
offences against the law. Persons who were in prison under sentences 
passed by the special courts were held in custody by the Jailors under 
warrants signed by the special magistrate or special judges. On the pro- 
nouncement of judgment of the Federal Court that warrant being issued 
by a court without jurisdiction would be no authority in law for the jailors 
retaining the accused in custody. The result might easily be that a num- 
ber of persons who had committed offences against {he law would be en- 
titled in law to have their release. It was unthinkable that the jailor 
would of his own accord release the persons convicted in the absence of an 
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order either firom a court ol competent Jurisdiction or a duly authorised 
officer of the Government of the province. In the meantime their custody 
would be illegal and steps would have to he taken to indemnify the Jailors 
and also the court which sent the accused to prison and possibly others. 
Something obviously had to be done arid done quickly to give the Jailors 
authority to retain the prisoners in custody until they would be dealt 
with according to law, e.g., either liberated or brought up before a proper 
court or both. 


AMENDING ORDlNANi^E 

His Lordship said that such situations as the present were rare and his 
Lordship knew of no precedent for dealing with them. Obviously some < 
measure had to be devised at once and the result was ordinance 19. In 
view of the circumstances under which arid the speed with which the 
amending ordinance was passed, it would be unfair ta criticise it in the way 
that- a statute might be criticised. The proper course was to take the 
ordinance as a whole and in the light of the surrounding circumstances 
construe it so ^ to give effect to what appeared to be its proper meaning. 

His Lordship continuing said that ^ where it was desired to legalise 
something illegally done in the past, words of legalising .statute were gene- 
rally very clear. There was nothing in this ordinance which approached 
the words “made and declared lawful and confirmed.” The word ‘valid' 
was not used in this ordinance. If the present ordinance had wished to 
validate the proceedings of the special courts it might have used a language 
such as was found in the Act of 1936. The ordinance did nothing of the^ 
sort; it put an end to the courts at once and gave indemnity for atjts 
done therein and thereunder. 

MEANING OF SECTION 3 

Continuing his Lordship said that looking at the ordinance as a whole, 
as his Lordship thought it ought to be looked at — and having regard to 
what is provided and what it omitted t6 provide and having regard also 
to the circumstances In which it was passed, his Lordship was of opinion 
that the meaning and purpose of Section 3 were that the sentences already 
passed should continue to have eflfect as if they had been passd by a uaUd 
court until under the rights therein given to those convicted by tho specutl 
courts, those sentences could be reviewed or dealt with In appeal under the 
provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure when they should be dealt* 
with according to law. One important feature of that law, declared by 
the Federal Court on June 5th and so far as Bengal and Assam were con- 
cerned, by this Court on April 21st, was that such sentences were invalid 
as being passed upon convictions in courts which had qo legal authority. 

JUDGE'S FINDINGS 

In his Lordship’s opinion it was the duty of the proper court which 
had the appellate or reftsional Jurisdiction in the areas in which these 
sentences were passed to hav^ those convictions brought up before It and 
quashed, and further to direct that the person concerned should be dealt 
with according to law In the ordinary' courts according to the ordinary 
process of law, with this exception that where the sentences parsed by the 
special courts had been substantially served, the court should direct that 
no further proceedings be taken. Where the-subsequent trials under the 
Code were held and resulted in convictions ft would be the duty of the 
judges passing sentences to have regard to the sentences passed and 
already served or suffered under the special courts convictions and poSs 
such new sentences as in effect gave to the convicted persons credit flor 
the sentences served or suffered under the special courts convictions. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WORD «8^NTENCE'' 

Mr. Justice Khundkar, agreed. In his Lordship's opinion the employ- 
ment of the word ‘sentence’ In section 3 was ill-advised and out of pla^. 
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What the legislatiire apparently intended to give relief to and to continue 
waa really the penal^ or punishment, he it fines or imprisonment, which 
was now in process df being endured by persons who had been visited with 
such penalty or punishment under Ordinance II. No more than this was 
intended. The conclusion which his Lordship reached was that section 
3^1) did not amount to a declaration that the Jurisdiction conferred by 
section 6, 10 and 16 of ordinance 11 was valid jurisdiction nor could it be 
said that this sub-section was resurrecting or re-enacting that Jurisdiction. 
In his Lordship's Judgment section 3 (1) extended the indemnity contain- 
ed in section 5 to the Jaik)rs if they continued to hold persons imprisoned 
under ordinance II until the court ordered those persons to be released 
and to^ffleers of courts in which fines had been paid if they retained the 
money until the court ordered the fines to be refunded. 

His Lordship further continuing said that in his judgment this court 
acting by virtue of its power under section. 491 could at any time order 
the records of any case tried under ordinance II to be brought up and 
could, subject to the provision of that section, quash the sentences. This 
court required no power from the present ordinances to dd so. 

It was clear to his Lordship that these sentences could not be sustained. 
The result was that all sentences pronounced by special dourts must be 
quashed when they came before this court under section 4^1 or before 
any court in revision. Till then the jailor might hold the persons who were 
in prison and the authcyitles to which fines had been paid might retain 
the money in their hand. This in His Lordship^ opinion was the only effect 
which coidd be given to section 3(1) but it was an effect which his Lord- 
ship thought the court was bound to concede to it by reason of the rules 
of interpretation which His Lordship had discussed in his judgment. 

HISTORY OF THE ORDINANCE II 

In his Judgment Mr, Justice Sen at the outset discussed the history 
of Ordinance II of 1942 and decision ofl this Court that the Special 
Courts had no jurisdiction to try the accused persons and said that an 
appeal from that decision was taken to the Federal Court by the Crown. 
T;h« majority of the Federal Court, Mr. Justice Rowland dissenting, had 
no jurisdiction to try the accused persons. Mr. Justice Rowland rejected 
the unanimous opinion of this Court and also the view that Mr. Justice 
Sen alone held (In the decision on Ordinance II), namely that the whole 
Ordinance II was ‘ultra vires' as the Ordinance, on the face of it, showed 
that the Governor-General was of opinion that an emergency requiring 
the Ordinance had not arisen at the time the Ordinance was promulgated. 
He had expressed, disagreement with Mr. Justice Sen’s view in language 
which “I (Mr. Justice Sen) cannot hope to emulate." He describes His 
Hxcellency the Viceroy sitting in his special train and hearing the wheels 
humming ‘Emergency, Emergency' and then ‘No Emergency yet, no Emer- 
gency yei\ Then he goes on to say T am not speaking in a spirit of levity, 
I am very much in earnest but so strong Is my dissent from the line of 
argument I am examining that without some safety valve, I could hardly 
restrain myself from commenting * on it with undue warmth,’ A little later 
Mr. Justice Rowland observes: ‘Do I dream? Am I in wonder-land? Have 
we met in the person of the learned Judge what Lord Atkin might call a 
new Humpty-Dumpty? How much over time are the words to earn by 
meaning what the learned Judge says? For it seems to me that the boot 
is on the other foot.' 

Mr. Justice Sen continued: "I believe there is a sound rule that meta- 
phors like strong drinks should never be mixed. Such mixtures lead only 
to confused thinking. I must confess that the mixture of Viceregal trains, 
dreams and boots is too ix)tent for my assimilation. 

“Is it my judgment that Is solely responsible for making His Lordship 
feel once like over-heated locomotive with an inadequate safety valve 
drawing the Viceroy’s special train and then like innocent Alice, wonder- 
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ing at things she cannot understand? 1 may have thought it was, were 
it not for the fact that the other two learned Judges, who were trained in 
the profession of law reacted dlHerently from Mr. ^tice Rowland who. 
in the words used by the Lord Justice Turner of the Judicial Committee 
in the Sivagunga Case, Is “an unprofessional Judge” (9 M.IA.. 539, 601). 
Their Lordships, the Chief Jxistlce of India and Mr. Justice ZafruUah Khan, 
after setting out in great detail the arguments on the points concluded,* 
‘The contentions put forward on behalf of the respondents in this part of 
the case found favour with Mr. Justice Sen in the court below and they 
undoubtedly raise substantial questions. In view, however, of the con- 
clusions at which we have arrived on the main ground of attack against 
the validity of the ordinance, we do not consider it necessary to pr^ounce 
an opinion on these questions.*’ 

Mr. Justice Sen proceeded: “Having introduced the technique of liken- 
ing Judges _whose opinions differ from his to characters in Action, Mr. 
Justice Rowland will, I am sure, not take it amiss if I that his mannir 
of criticism of points of law which he does not appreciate makes me vron- 
der whether irf him we have not a rrincprnation of that well-known cha- 
racter in Action, — Bumble the beadle. — ^who disliking an interpretation of 
the law exclaimed ‘The law is— a ‘ass — a idiot’. (Oliver Chapter 41). 

JUSTICE ROWLAND’S jtfO.GMENT 

“Mr. Justice Rowland's Judgment cannot, of coiq’se have any authoritative 
value, it may have a persuasive value. I am however not persuaded. I 
shall therefore deal with the new ordinance from the same standpoint ;as 
that which J took when examining the repealed Ordinance II of 11)42 and 
even at the risk in again disturbing hJs Lordship’s compesure I shall try 
and avoid that attitude which Lord Atkin deprecates in the very case from 
which Mr. Justice Rowland sought to draw Inspiration. I refer to the 
observations of Lord Atkin, which probably escaped the notice of Mr. 
Justice Rowland. They are as follows: ‘I. view with apprehenslron the atti- 
tude of Judges who on a mere question of constructicn when face to face 
with claims involving the liberty of the subject show themselves more 
executive minded than the executive.* (Llversidge v. Sir John Anderson 
1942 A.C. 206, 244). 


NEW ORDINANCES 

“The new ordinance avoids some of the defects of the one it repeals. 
'There is nothing on the face of it, to show that t\ie Governor-General was 
of opinion that an emergency necessitating the measure had not arisen 
at the time of its promulgation. It comes into force at cnce, thefb Is no 
delegation of the function to decide whether an emerftency exists; there 
is no delegation of legislative powers to the executive nor Is there apy 
abdication of legislative powers, nevertheless, in my oolnlon, one of Its 
sections, Section 3 is tainted with, what I may term, the original sin *of 
the old ordinance and is therefore ultra vires.” 

Mr. Justice Sen proceeding referred to two provisions of Section 3(1) 
which gave effect to every sentence p’assed by a Special Judge, special 
magistrate or summary court constituted by the repealed Ordinance (II 
of 1942) and sought to transform it Into a sentence passed at a trial held 
in accordance with the provisions of crlminaj procedure code either by a 
sessions judge, an assistant sessions judge or a magistrate of the Arst class 
respectively. 

• 

After examining the relevant sections of the Ordinance, His Lordship 
observed that by validating the sentences the Governor -General was really 
validating the sections by which he conferred Jurisdiction upon the special 
courts — sections which had been declared to be ultra vires by the Federal 
CourJ;. To permit the Governor-General to do this would be to permit a 
ratiAcation of an ’ultra vires’ act by a person guilty of it. This could not 
be done. 
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GOVERNOR>GENEBAL*S POWER 

His Lordship saki that after the decision of the JPederai Court regard- 
ing Ordinance n this court must hold that the Governor-General as ordl< 
nance maker had no power to make a law which could subject the peti- 
tioners "to the trials in which they had been sentenced. As such trials 
could not have been authorised by antecedent legislation they could not be 
validated by a subsequent ordinance. It followed that the sentences also 
could not be validated. In these proceedings His Lordship was not con- 
cerned with Sections 4 and 5 of the ordinance and His Lordship expressed 
no opinion regarding therh. In His Lordship's view Section 3(1) was *ultra 
vires’ ^le Oovemor-Generars ordinance-making powers and the other sub- 
sectionr of section 3 being fconsequential to sub-section (1) must fall with it. 

Dealing with the matter on the footing that the entire Ordinance II 
of 1942 was ‘ultra vires’, there being nothing in the decision of the majority 
of the Federal Court which discouraged His Lordship from adhering to 
that view, His Lordship held that in this aspect of the case also, Section 3 
of -Ordinance 19 wbuld be ‘ultra vires’. 

VALIDITY OF SECTION 3 

His Lordship, continued that the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Khundkar had expressed the opinion that Section 2 was not ‘ultra vires’. 
As His Lordship differed from them His Lordship felt that he should gjve 
his reasons for so doing. ‘The Chief Justice’s view was this: Section 3 
Gid not validate anytjjilng at all. 'The sentence was not validated nor the 
conviction. All that section 3 did was to make it legal for the jailor to 
hold in custody persons convicted under Ordinance n. Such persons 
might now come to court in appeal or revision and the court must instantly 
quash the sentences as they were not based on valid conviction, the court 
oassing the order of conviction not having any valid authority to pass 
any Such order. In the opinion of Mr. Justice Sen the wbrds “^all have 
effect” and, “shall continue to have effect” meant that the sentences were 
being validated. “Shall have effect” must mean “shall liave legal effect”. 
A sentence which was void could not have legal effect. It was only a valid 
sentence which could have legal effect. If therefore a sentence was given 
legpl effect it was necessarily given validity. Again the fact that the 
sentences were made subject to appeal and revision presupposed that they 
were being validated subject to appeal and revision. If they were intended 
to be*kept void then there was no necessity to make them subject to appeal 
and revision. 

Mr. Justice Khundkar had said that the whole ordinance indicated an 
intention on the part of the Governor-General to bow to the decision of 
the Federal Courtf and that the court must therefore hold that section 3 
was also framed with this intention. According to him the word “sen- 
tence” in section 3 really did not mean “sentence” in the strict legal sense. 
What the legislature meant to give life to and continue according to him, 
was not the sentence but the penalty or punishment. Neither the sentence, 
the conviction nor anything else, he said, was validated. His Lordship must 
say with respect that he could not appreciate this view. If the punish- 
ment was validated the sentence was validated. What was a sentence 
but a punishment inflicted by a Court? 

His Lordship agreed that parts of Ordinance 19 indicated that the 
decision of the Federal Court was being accepted but section 3 was not 
such a part. Because an A^ was valid in part it did not follow that the 
court must construe every section to be valid. The word “sentence” in this 
manner concluded that every sentence passed by a special court must be 
quashed in as much as the trial and conviction remained Illegal. If the 
intention of the Governor-General In enacting this Ordinance was to have 
all the convictions and sentences automatically quashed by the courts he 
could very easily have said so, there was no need to declare that the sen- 
tences should be deemed to have been passed in accordance with the Cr.P.C. 
nor was chere any need to make elaborate provisions for appeal and. re- 
vision. 
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Having held that Section 3 was 'ultra vires' his Lordship would direct 
that the rule be made* absolute and the conyictlon and sentence be set 
aside. The petitionee should be set at liharty forthwith. 

As the Federal Court Judgment of'^22nd April was delivered, applica- 
tions under the Habeas Corpus came pouring in the different High Courts 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Patna, Allahabad, Lahore and Nagpur. While 
the release of Talp^e over whose appeal the whole Law developed was 
still hanging in the balance, different Courts ordered releases in Calcutta 
and Hyderabad, while In Patna Government ordered certain releases in 
view of the Federal Decision. The validity of the Ordinance was challeng- 
ed in the Bombay and other High Courts. Madras, Lahore and Pat^alllgh 
Courts declined to consider Habeas Corpus applications on the graund of 
the New Ordinance. In one case (Prof. Jainj, the application was with- 
drawn from the Bombay High Court as he was released by the Bombay 
Government. The Calcutta High Court decision deodaring section 5 and 
10 of the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance illegal was appealed againSt 
by the Bengal Government but those convi<;tied by l^cial Courts moved 
application for •the cancelling of their sentences before the Calcutta and 
Patna High Courts. Confusion becaOMf worse confounded. One Hlah 
Court did not agree with another. The Federal Court wegs criticised by the 
Bombay High Ck)urt who had returned the former’s Judgment on the 
ground it was wanting in a declaration. For^slx days, 22na to 28th, thou- 
sands were Olegally detained and it was not knbwn a month later whether 
the validatfbn of the Illegality was legal or not.* Xhe Bombay Judgment 
is abounding In legal Interest. The Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont who 
has since been awarded a K.C.SI. in the Birthday Honours of June lrt3 
and Justice Chagla agreed but Justice Weston, a civilian Judge disagreed 
and opined that Keshawa Talpade should be released. The Federal Court 
referred back the Papers on the 31st May to the High Court for Kxe<;utlve 
action in accordance with the Federal Court Judgment. Justice Rowland, 
the acting Judge agreed with liis colleagues. On the Bengal Gpvernment ^5 
appeal however against the Bengal High ’Court Judgment holding Special 
Courts Ordinance Illegal, Justice Rowland differed from his two colleagues 
who by a majority held the ordinance illegal. 

ACCUSED ACQUITTED UNDER RULE 26 

BELGAUM, July 29. — Mr. P, M. Lad. District and Sessions Judge of 
Belgaum, today acquitted Rayangouda Patil of Tallur and Rudragouda 
Patil of Choki, who were charged under Defence of India Rule 26, with not 
having surrendered to the police following the Belgaum District Magis- 
trate s order. 

It was argued on behalf of the accused that the District Magistrate 
had not been empowered by the Provincial Government to issue such an 
order, that mere publication of the order in the Government Gazette did 
not amount to a sufficient notice, and lastly that the order had neith(*r 
been published in the villages nor stuck on the houses of the accused. 

The accused were discharged but subsequently re-arrested under the 
Defence of India Rules. — A.P. 

YOUTH’S DETENTION ILLEGAL — ’HABEAS’ PETI’nON BEFORE 
BOMBAY HIGH COURT 

BOMBAY, August 17. — The Chief Justice, sitting with Mr. Ju.stlce Ha|a- 
dhyaksha at the Bombay High Court on Tuesday in a ‘habeas corpus’ 
petition Intimated to the CSkivemment pleader to Inform the higher autho- 
rities of the seriousness of the case before them concerning the arrest of 
a young man in Poona on December 9, last and detained since then as an 
under-trial prisoner. ^ 

The petition was filed b^TTShanker Damodar who alleged that his son, 
Sadashiv, had been arrested in Poona in December last and since then 
detained. Be also aUeged that Sadashiv had not been produced even once 
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before a magistrate for remand nor was any ord<^ under the Defence of 
India Rules, served upon liiiii. He submitted that the jSetention waa Illegal 
and that his son might be release^. ^ 

The» Court ordered asking the Government pleader to produce rele- 
vant papers as well as to produce -the prisoner In court on Friday, Augrust 20. 

Their Lordships also directed that copiea of all orders, fhade by the 
magistrate granting remands and postponements^ in the case should be 
produced and that a responsible jail officer should make am affidavit 
stating on how many occasions and for what ptirix)se the'" prisoner was 
^ taken yut of jail since his arrest. — A.P. , 

' question' OF VALIDITY OF ORDINANCE 

NEW DELHI, August 20.— Mr. N. P. Engineer,. Advocate-General, Bom- 
bay, continuing his •arguments before the Federal Court today, empha- 
sized that the question whether an ordinance whose life was limited could 
effect a change in 'a permaneht enactment, did not arise in this case be- 
cause the Ordinance validating D.I. Rule 26 sought to amend a temporary 
rule under a temporary, wartime •enactment. 

Mr. Justice Spens, Chief Justice, asked what was the authority which 
had to be satisfied before an order under the D.I. Rule was issued. Was 
it the Governor or the Prpvfhcial Government? 

Mr. Justice Varadaebariar observed that the distinction must be kept 
clear that the person" who was to be satisfied and who was to make the 
Older, was different from the person in whose name the order was to run. 

With reference to the Chief Justice’s question, the text of the orders 
issued by Provincial Governments was read out. Some of the orders stated 
that whereas the Provincial Government was satisfied that detention was 
necessary, that Government made the order of detention, while the order 
issued by t^e Madras Government, said that whereas the Provincial Gov- 
ernment was satisfied, the Governor issued the order. 

Mr. Engineer contended that the power of detention was given to the 
Provincial Government and therefore it was the Provincial Government 
which must be satisfied. He proceeded to cite a number of rules under the 
D.I. Act which, he said, dealt with such trivial matters that it could not 
possibly be intended that the Governor personally was to act. 

Mr. Justice Varadachariar remarked there was nothing to show that 
that meaning of “Provincial Government” could be of general application. 
That meaning would hold good only in a particular context mentioned by 
the Advocate General. 

Dr. N. P. Astliana, Advocate-General, U.P., contended that the scheme 
of the Government of India Act contemplated that the Governor-General 
when making ordinances or repealing Acts of both the Chambers, was 
himself functioning as Indian Legislature. Once it was conceded that the 
Governor^General and both the Chambers were only the different form^ of 
the Indian Legislature, there would be no difficulty to recognize that the 
Governor-General had powers to -repeal or amend Acts of the legislature, 

Mr. M. Sleem, Advocate-General, Punjab, maintained that the Gover- 
nor-General had power to pass any law, including one repealing or amend- 
ing the existing laws. He .contended that an ordinance could repeal or 
ary^nd an enactment other than an ordinance. 

* Referring to the definition of ‘Trovincial Government”, he pointed out 
that it meant “the Governor acting through himself or though officers sub- 
ordinate to him.” 

Defining emergency as a “sudden juncture” demanding immediate 
action, Sir B. L. Mitter, Advocate-General, India asserted that the power 
to repeal or amend an existing law was implicit in the word emergency. 
The Governor-General was to use his ordinance-making power only when 
an emergency occurred. It might be that in that emergency an existing 
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law was nSt enough «pd might require modification. His contention, 
tlierefoie. was that iihe ordinance-making powr necessarily involved the 
power to repeal, modify or implement the i^sung laws which might nave 
been found to be Inadequate. 

Differing from the UP. Advocate-General, Sir B. L. Mltter ^asserted 
that there were two legislative bodies in the country, namely the Governor- 
General and the ^ ^ 

ReferriM po Section 67-B of the 9th schedule which empowered the 
Governor- wneral to enact legislation in casq of the failure of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature to pass it, Sir B. L. Mitter said such a 
Bill might well be a Bill repealing or amending an existing enactment. 
Could it be contended by anybody, he asked, that in passing that ^ct. the 
Governor-General had no power to repeal of amdhd? He declared that 
the same applied to the wdinance-maklng power, and the absence of the 
words '^repeal or amend” in Section 72 of the 9th Schedule was no obstacle 
to holding that the power existed. * 

After arguing that there had been somef ordinances in the past with 
retrospective effect. Sir B. L. Mittef referred to the Oovernor-OenerallB 
Acts under Section 67-B of the 9th schedule, “which a£(ord the closest 
analogy,” and pointed out that there had been some Iftstsmces in which 
Finance Bills were certified with retrospective effect. 4 

The Court adjourned till next day. — A.P. * 

• 

NAGPUR HIGH COURT JUDGE’S OPINION 

NAGPUR, August 19.— The opinion that the Ordinance XIV of 1943. 
validating Defence of India Rule 26 is ‘ultra vires’ was expressed by Mr. 
Justice Vivian Bose of the Nagpur High Court, while the contrary opinion 
was expressed by Mr. Justice Digby, during the course of their observations 
on a number of applications under Section 491 challenging the validity of 
the ordinance and the Defence of India , Amendment Ordinance of 1943. 

Mr. Justice Bose expressed the view that the applicants be set at 
liberty because the impugned ordinance was ‘ultra vires’ and because even 
if it were ‘intra vires’, the executive had not been validly armed with power 
to detain them. Mr. Justice Digby dissented from the opinion expressed 
by Mr. Justice Bose. The case will now be referred to a third Judge for 
the final judgment. — AP. ^ , 

DEFENCE RULES AND DETENUS — RIGHT TO SECURE LEGAL ADVICE 
—NAGPUR JUDGE’S ORDER — REFUSAL OF FACILITIES AN 
“ABUSE OF POWER” 

NAGPUR, December 11. — Justices Pollock and Bofe of the Nagpur 
High Court, disposing of ‘Habeas Corpus' application questioning the vali- 
dity of an order passed by the Additional District Magistrate of Nagpur, 
detaining seven persons under the Defence of India Rules,, held that pel- 
sons detained under Defence Rules had the right to apply to. the High 
Court, under Section 491, Cr. P.C. and directed the Provincial Government 
to afford the detained persons all reasonable facilities for obtaining such 
legal advice as they desired, subject to such safeguards as may reasonably 
be necessary. 


“PRINCIPLES OF UBERTY APPAY TO INDIA” 

Justice Bose, in course of his order, quoted the observations of 
Lord Atkin in a recent English case and added: ‘T may add that the^ 
principles of liberty to which Lord Atkin refers apply as much to India as 
elsewhere and it is relevant for a Judge in India to take judieial notice 
in a matter of this kind of repeated Allied pledges that Justice will be done 
after the war and tha^ those of the enemy found guilty of excesses and 
abuse of power will be brought to book and tried and punished, as it was 
for the learned Law Lords in Liversldge's case to take Judicial notice of 
the existence of Quislings and Fifth Columnists and of Lord Atkin to take 
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lioUee of the principles of liberty for which, on >thigh authority, we are 
fighting. I gather that thet^ necessity of war will ndt be sufficient excu^ 
for excess or abuse of power comc^tted by the enemy. I cannot think it 
is intended that this should be dirferent'here and therefore (Jburts must 
Inquire into such allegations if they are made/* 

Observing that the Jurisdiction of the High Court under J3ection 491 
has not been expressly taken away, Justice Bose said^that “so long as this 
Jurisdiction is there, Judges must, in my opinion, be ^ftlert to see that the 
full effect of that Jurisdiction is not whittled away or rendered ineffective 
by such orders as these."* 

/ f * 

f DETENY PRODUCED IN HIGH COURT — INTERVIEW WITH COUNSEL 
--HEARING OF ^HABEAS CORPUS' APPLICATION 

. NAGPUR, December 22. — A Division Bench of the Nagpur High Court 
consisting of Mr. Justice W. R. Puranik and Mr. Justice C. R. Hemeon 
ordered Mr. W. R. Awari, a detenu, to be produced in the High Court. 

*Mr. Awari had filed ‘Habeas Corpus’ application, alleging that his 
detention was unjustifiable. His counsel was permitted to see him, but both 
he and his counsel declined to take the interview across the grille, through 
wMch interviews ^ith security prisoners are generally conducted. 

The Advocate-QCfieral, on behalf of the Government, submitted that 
the Government was not prepared to relax the existing rules in Mr. Alan’s 
case. Their Lordships „ observed that the matter could be decided only by 
the production of Mr. Awari in court. They also remarked that under the 
Intlian Evidence Act, communications between a client and counsel are 
private and, therefore, it would not be possible to have such an interview 
in jail. 

As directed by the Division Bench of the High Court Mr. Awari was 
produced before the High Court today for interview with his counsel. 

The Ad\focate-General filed an application that the interview be held 
in camera. Their Lordships, after hearing the Advocate-General, ordered 
that counsel would interview Mr. Awari in a room behind the chamber of 
Mr. Justice Puranik, in the presence of the Deputy Registrar of the High 
Coin-t, but not within hearing and that police might guard the room stand- 
ing at a distance but not within hearing. — A.P. 

PUBUCATION OF HABEAS CORPUS PETITION 

Dealing with the second charge, namely the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the ‘habeas corpus' petition against the arrest of Mr. Bali 
his Lordship remarked that in the notice issued to the opposite parties, it 
was suggested that the sentence in this report, “Mr. Ramlal Anand, Ad* 
vocate, appearing on behalf of Mr. P. L. Sondhi brought to his Lordship’s 
notice the fact that the order of arrest of Mr. Bali issued by the District 
Magistrate, Lahore, was illegal, improper and mala-fide" was a comment 
on a pending matter Mr. Ramlal Anand, Advocate, made this submission 
and this sentence merely reproduced the submission of Counsel and in 
his Lordship’s view, could not be regarded as comment by the “Tribune'’ 
on the illegality or impropriety of Mr. Bali’s arrest. It was merely an 
account of what Mr. Ramlal Anand said, and was clearly not contempt. 

•As regards the publication of certain portions from the petition, his 
Lordship observed that it had been held that if a party to the proceedings 
published before those proceedings were heard, a plaint, a petition or such 
Hie with a view to prejudicing the minds of the public ag£tost the other 
party, It could amount to contempt. The printing of certain paragraphs, 
which clearly formed the basis of Counsel’s submissions was nothing more 
than a repetition of the submissions and simply showed that they were the 
basis of Mr. Anand's contentions already reported. 

“In any event, there did not appear to me,” said his Lordship, “to be 
anything in these paragraphs which, it could be said, was likely to interfere 
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With the due course of Justice^\ There was no suggestion that in setting 
OQt these paragraphs the editor, publisher or reporter had any Intention 
to prejudice the case for the Crowh and in his Lordship's view that case 
was in no way prejudiced by the infusion of these paragraphs in the report. 

As regards the third charge;^ namely a headline on a court case, the 
Chief Justice ob^rved that it was siigg4sted that the use of the phrase 
“Lawyer Insulted” a heading amounted to contempt of court. In his 
Lordship’s view the Beading could not be divorced from the remainder of 
the paragraph, an^ epry one reading the whole article would realise at 
once that the phrase "‘‘Lawyer Insulted” merely •meant that the lawyer In 
that particular case had in the circumstances complained i»that he had 
been insulted. Wrther the phrase “Lawyer Insulted” appeared in Averted 
commas which made ft tolerably clear that it was merely a quotation from 
what appeared below, and was not some Ihdepepdent comment of the 
newspaper upon the incident in question. 

MR. JUSTICE MUmR’S REMARKS* 

Mr. Justice Mohammad Munir, in the course of his dissenting note 
observed: “I agree that the notice in* regard to the charge No. 2 and No. .43 
should be discharged for the reason given by My Lord Chief •Justice. With 
regard to the first charge (namely the reproduction of* vernacular news- 
papers’ comments on the arrest of Mr. Ball)* for reasami that I shall state/ 
at present, I most respectfully differ from the tronclusions of My Lord the 
Chief Justice, though my ultimate conclusion o]> this charge also is that 
the notice to commit be discharged.” 

All the three Judges finally passed the following order: “The thi^e 
opposite parties (Mr. Subrahmanyam, Editor, Mr. A. C. Bhatia. Reporter, 
and Mr. Bholanath, Printer and Publisher) are found not guilty and are 
acquitted on all the charges preferred against them.”-~A.P. 

DETENU TO APPEAL IN COURT — LAHORE HIGH COURJT ORDER 

LAHORE, June 18. — ^Holding that there was no bar against detenus 
being required to appear In court or give evidence on commission, a divi- 
sion bench of the Lahore High Court, consisting of Mr. Justice Blacker 
and Mr. Justice Mohammad Munir, passed an order today directing ^Juat 
Bardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar be brought before the court on June 24 
and that all facilities be granted to him to make an affidavit, if he liked 
to file one, about the facts of his detention. Their Lordships, In* their • 
Judgment, observed: Tt must be distinctly understood that though we 
have ordered him to be brought before the Court, the order does not Imply 
an inquiry into all matters raised by the application or that the detenu 
shall have the right to give ‘viva voce’ testimony on all |uch matters.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh, who is at present detained in Dharamsala Jail 
under the Defence of India Rule 28, had moved a ‘habeas corpus’ petition 
from the Jail in the court of Mr. Justice Mohammad Munir. The petitioner 
had asked that he be summoned in the court to make a statement. The 
Advocate-General opposed the production of the detenu in the- court on 
the ground that the High Court had no Jurisdiction to summon a detenu 
In the court. As a point of law was involved Mr. Justice Mohammad Munir 
referred the petition to a Division Bench, which passed the order stated 
above. 

LIABIUTY TO DETENTION 

Referring to the arguments advanced by the Advocate-Genera) that 
by summoning the detenu in the court the High Court would Interfere with 
the order for detention passed by the Governor, Their Lordships observed: 
“When a detenu is brought before th^ court In compliance with an order 
under section 491 (1) (B) or (C) of the Code of Criminal Procedure, he re- 
mained In the custody f?§ the authority that produces him in court, and 
his liability to be detained at the place from where he Is brought is not 
affected. 

H. C. Vol. II— c 
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'*The order, theretore, under which he is detailed is still operative and 
does not cease to have effect. 

‘‘Even in the case of ordinary prisoners, unless the Provincial Gov- 
ernment issues a notification under secUpn 42 of the Prisoners* Act, direct- 
ing that^ any person or any class of persons shall not be summoned from 
the prison in which he or they tnay be confined, the Coitfrt possesses the 
power of recurring their attendance in court to give evidence. Though, 
after notification is made under section 42 of that Act, a prisoner may not 
be removed from the Jail, his evidence may still be obta^ied on commission. 
In the case of such prisoners, therefore, there is no Bar against their being 
required to appear in court or to give evidence on commi^ion. 

“Har/ing held that the order requiring the detenu’s production does not 
affect his liability to detention in the Jail, we must also hold that there is 
no clash between an order under section 491 (c) Or. P.C. requiring a per- 
son’s production in court and an order under rule 26(1) of the Defence of 
India Rules ordering his detention at the JaiJ/‘ 

‘Their Lordships continued: “At this stage we are not deciding the 
question whether the order of detention is illegal or whethir it was made 
"mala-fide’. What we have to see is whether we should accede to the 
request of the detenu to be present before us to make a statement or to 
explain the allegations made in the application or to answer any question 
that may be asked by the court or the Crown. After considering the 
whole matter carefully we are of the opinion that this request of the 
detenu should be granted.” Subsequently the Court held that the deten- 
tion was not proved to be ‘mala fide* and dismissed the petition. 

nm OF RS. 1,000 quashed — mrs. nehru — sentence reduced 

TO THAT ALREADY UNDERGONE 

LAHORE, August 28.— 'The sentence of 3 months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment passed against Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru by Mr. D. C. Elliot. 
Magistrate, 1st Class, Lahore, wds reduced to that already undergone by 
Mr. Justice Mohd. Munir in the Lahore High Court today. 

His Lordship further quashed the fine of Rs. 1,000 which the Magis- 
trate had imposed upon Mrs. Nehru in addition to the sentence of 3 months. 
The matter came up before Mr. Justice Mohd. Munir on an ‘amicus curiae’ 
petition on behalf of the High Court Bar Association. Mr. Nanak 
Chand Pandit and Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din, the two senior most members 
of the Bar, appeared on behalf of the Bar, Mr. Salim represented the 
Crown. 

Mrs. Nehru wjis present in the court room. 

Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru had been convicted by the Magistrate for 
the alleged infringement of a restrictive order passed against her under 
Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules under which she was not allowed 
to participate in any meeting, etc., excepting a purely religious ox social 
meeting. *She attended a meeting of the Punjab Branch of the All-India 
Women’s Conference over which she presided. 

Dr. Khawja Shuja-ud-Din, after referring to the case and the evidence, 
said that at the most the offence was not more than a technical breach and 
the sentence passed was atrocious. A mere warning would have been 
enough. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit also supported Dr. Shuja-ud-Din, and re- 
ferred to the evidence of the Inspector of Police, whom he had asked what 
the Police officer would do if some one disobeyed the order but in the 
meeting preached in favour of recruitment. The Inspector’s reply was 
that he "would report such an infringement also to his senior ofidcers for 
whatever action they might like to take. 

Mr. Justice Mohd. Munir observed that participation in the meeting, 
still remained a technical breach, but no sane man will take action on it. 
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Mr. Naimk Chand Pandit, however, submitted tlfat the offence in the 
present case was not even technical. 

Mr. Salim submitted that it was for the court to decide the question 
of sentence. A warning could not be given, however, as Section 52d did not 
apply. 

The legality or otherwise of the order under Rule 28 was not questioned 
in view of the fact that the matter was already before the Federal Court. 

His Lordship, while holding that it was a technical offence and there 
was nothing on record to show that the infrfhgement was Intentional, 
passed the above orders. — F.O.Sit. 

RELEASED BUT RE-ARRESTED 

The re-arrest of Mr. Durga Das Khanna who was ordered to be released 
by a Full Bench of the Lahore High Court, even before he could come out 
of the Ferozepur jail where he had been confined umler Rule 26, raises 
certain important issuers which we need not ahirk simply because the Exe- 
cutive in this ♦country have familiaris^ us with such procedure. Mi\ 
Khanna was ordered to be released by the Lahore High Coqrt as the Full- 
Bench, presided over by the Chief Justice, held that the -Oovernor had n#t 
satisfied himself personally by looking into the papers that his detention 
was necesijary. It is an ordinary principle dt jurisprudence that no mam 
can be tried for the same offence twice. Whatever offence Mr. Khanna 
might have committed previously or might have •been suspected of, when 
the ‘habeas corpus’ petition presented on his behalf was aeqepted and lUs 
release ordered, that guilt must be considered to have been washed on’. 
Rule 129 authorises any Police Officer to arrest without warrant “any 
person whom he reasonably suspects of having acted, of acting, or of being 
about to act. , . . etc, etc.,’’ It is clear that in Mr. Khonna’s case there can 
be no question of his acting or being about to act in a prejudicial manner 
as he was under detention until the very moment of re-arrest. As for 
having acted in such a manner, it is cl^ar that apart from the original 
suspicion for which he was detained under Rule 26, he could not have been 
guilty of any other offence. The arrest, on the face of it, seems to be 
absolutely unjustified. ^ , 

Another aspect of the matter is the flagrant defiance of the High 
Court by the Executive. 'The High Court had ordered Mr. Khannfit*s re- , 
lease. To arrest him under another Rule is no less a defiance of the order 
of the High Court than absolute refusal to do so. One of the worst aspects 
of the measures taken by the Executive in recent months to cope with thet 
emergency created by the war and the Congress civil disobedience move- 
ment is utter disregard of the existence of the Judiciary and its orders. 
The Validating Ordinance is an example of how, even In the highest places, 
the remedy for an illegality is sought in repealing and Indemnifying legis- 
lation and not in compliance with judicial verdicts. If the judgments, 
orders, and opinions of duly constituted courts of law are to ,be set at 
naught by the Executive by amending ordinances and re-arrests under other 
sections, how can the Judiciary preserve, that authority and Independence 
so essential for the administration of pure justice? British jurisprudence 
has always prided itself on the fact that In contrast with the practice on 
the continent, In Britain the Executive is as much amenable to the law 
as the ordinary citizen, the law applying to botti being the same. But here 
in India it looks as though the Executive wants to set Itself up above the 
law, above the Legislature and above the Judiciary. That Is a positlop 
to which no Executive should be allowed to raise itself, least of all an 
Executive like ours which owns responsibility to no section of the people. " 

The Calcutta High Court judgment on Ordinance 19 ot 1942 gave rise to 
a crop ot petitions un ler the 'habeas corpxis’ as well as to substantive 
appeals in several Provihees, In Bihar one District Magistrate in dls- 
p^ng ot bail application demanded cash deposit of Hs. 3,000 each from 
live appellants. The District Judge, however, considered it unreasonable 
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ftnd reduced the aeciirlty amount to Rs. 500 each and at the same time 
opined that it was open to the parties to otfer Immoveable property as 
such security. Oi all ioSxxs of tyranny, t^at form is undoubtedly the worst 
which assumes the role of Justice, ’i^en the security demanded is prac- 
tically impossible t)ie District Magistrate could claim no credit for having 
given relief to the aggrieved party or even offered it with any show of 
reasonable chance of its being availed. 

The Chief Judge of Allahabad is an Indian and it is refreshing to see 
" his righteous Indignation .against Executive arbitrariness in one case that 
came l^fore him. 

“The liberty of one of flis Majesty’s subjects Is at stake and the papers 
are not before us. Tell the pistrict Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
Police that every slip of paper connected with this case has to be before 
this court within one week. 

“I shall not aljow this sort of thing to be done, tell them they must 
seiid every bit of paper here/', remarked the Chief Justice of the Allahabad 
High Court during the hearing of an application in the nature of habeas 
corpus under Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code filed on behalf of 
a student of the Benares University, Harish Chandra of Farrukhabad, who 
is now under detention under the Defence of India Rules. 

The application came up* for hearing before a full bench consisting of 
the Chief Justice, and Justices Verma and Yorke. 

Sir Tel Bahadur &apru appeared as “amicus curiae" in this case, the 
applicant being represented by Mr. B. S. Darbari. 

The Government Advocate appeared for the Crown. After hearing 
£?lr TeJ Bahadur Sapru for sometime, their Lordships found that all the 
relevant and necessary papers in the case were not available and adjourn- 
ed the case till April 15. The District Magistrate of Farrukhabad was 
asked to explain as to why he had refused the applications for certified 
copies of the orders passed on bdil applications in the lower court. — AP. 

MANCHESTER, April 30.— The ruling that the D.I.R 26— under which 
C(^pgress leaders were detained — ^was invalid and its subsequent amend- 
m^ts are discussed in a “Manchester Guardian” editorial today (Friday). 
The* newspaper writesr “There is one consoling feature in what is other- 
wise ^ost unsatisfactory. That is, that in India we have courts (in each 
of these cases presided over by an Englishman) which are independent, 
impartial and ready to condemn the action of the Executive when it con- 

f licts with their interptetation of the law. But the Executive does not 
ome out well." 

Declaring thal the Indian Government is under an oblig"ation to ensure 
that its acts are done according to the form of law that exists, the news- 
paper adds “Most of all does such an obligation bind a Government which 
Is at odds with a large part of those it govenms and is tjierefore liable to 
be suspected by them, even if unjustly, of the worst motives when it is 
found in error." 


AMPLIFICATION 

The “Manchester Guardian" writes: “But the executive itself does not 
come out well. It would be a mistake to say that the issue is trivial, that 
It only concerns 'technicality' or that it is a mere matter of words. All 
law is a matter of words. The argument is that the Indian Government 
had powers tc detain these 9,000 prisoners, that it had only to put these 
powers into right words but that unfortunately through carelessnei^ it 
chose wrong words; now it will choose right words and what does it matter? 
It mattfers becauge the Indian Government is not an arbitrary despotic body 
but acts under the control of the Secretary of State for India who is res- 
ponsible to the British Parliament for his actions and subject to the laws 
which it passes. From top to bottom the rule of law is supposed to pre- 
vail. It is true that some of the fundamental peace-time laws which safe- 
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|j:uard the liberties of the subject are suspended lA war and emergency 
rules may supersede habeas corpus for the day. But that does not In the 
least diminish the obligation on the Indian GK^yemment to ensure that 
its acts are done according to the forms of law that exist. Most of all 
does such obligation bind a Government ^hich is at odds With a large port 
of those whom it governs and is, therefore, liable to be suspected by them, 
even If unjustly, of the worst motives when It is found in error.** 

MOMENT FOR ACTION 

Referring to the continuation of the politicah deadlock and Mr. Jlnnah’s 
latest pronouncement, the ‘'Manchester Guardian’* writes: "Since t^e pros-, 
pect is so discouraging, this should be the moment for action. Govrnment 
can hardly propose to leave things as they are until the end of the war. 
The first step should be to let the Indian leaders visit Mr. Gandhi in order 
to see whether there Is any Y^int of progress there. The second should be 
to set to worlf a commission of those leaders as widely representative as 
possible in order that they may work in private at •the outlines oU an 
agreed self-governing Indian constitution.**— Reuter. 

RULE 26, D.LR. . • 

Replying to Mr. A. N. Chattopadhyaya’s question regarding the effect 
of the Federal Court’s judgment on Defence of India Rule 26, the Hom^ 
Member said: "The ruling disclosed a discrepancy between the wordlnff 
of Rule 26 and the wording of the rule-making •pqwer In the Defence of 
India Act, as a result of which the Rule was held to ba ‘ultra vires* ol 
the Act. But this did not mean that all persons detained under the Rtile 
were to be automatically released. The technical haw Was corrected at 
once by a validating Ordinance, and it is only the Calcutta High CottH; 
that has held that ordinance itself to be Invalid. An appeal against that 
ruling is now pending in the Federal Court and is due to be heard shortly. 
Meanwhile, I understand that as a result of ‘habeas corpus* , applications 
in the Calcutta High Court, certain security prisoner's in that province 
have been released, some of whom had been re-arrested under Regulation 
III. But, I have no information as to the precise number Involved; nor, 
of course, Is there any question of similar releases or similar re-arrests in 
provinces outside the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court. 

Another Important issue arising from the Interpellations in the As- 
sembly relates to Rule 26 of D.I.R. 

There is hardly any doubt that neither the Central Legislative As- 
sembly nor the public were satisfied with Sir Reginald Maxwell’s 
to Mr. Amarmdra Nath Chattopadhyaya’s question regarding the cff^t 
of the Federal Court’s judgment on Rule 26 of the Defdhce of India Rules. 
The Home Member maintained that the declaration by the court that the 
Rule was ‘ultra vires* of the Act did not mean that all persons detained 
under the Rule were to be automatically released. * 

NO CARTE BLANCHE (NAGPUR HIGH COURT) 

Remarking that even Defence Rule 26(f) did not give the Provincial 
Government a ‘carte blanche* right of refusal and that It had to be satis- 
fied in respect of each particular person, Mr. Ju.stlce Bose said: "This 
attempt to keep these applicants away from this Court under the guls^ of 
these Rules is an abuse of power and warrants Intervention by this Court. 
In my opinion, the Provincial Government should be directed to permit 
interviews with legal advisers on such terms and subject to such conditions 
as It thinks desirable." 

SAFEGUARD AGAINST EXECUTIVE EXCESSES 

Mr. Justice Bose also observed that "the sq;>plicaht8 appear to have 
done no more than what many other responsible and respecUid persons, 
more p)owerfully placed and who are still at liberty, have done, namely, to 
protest against we detention of certain Congress leaders, that is to say. 
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they have endeavoui^ to do exactly what Lord Wright considered a 
natural and obvious thing it, in their view, they felt that there had been 
an abuse of power either generally or in a particular case and, indeed he 
consider^ it a residuary safeguard against executive excesses and abuse 
of power/' 

Concluding, Mr. Justice Bose held that the applicants had the right, to 
obtain proper legal advice on all those very dlfiftcult questions raised above 
and that they should be permitted to place their case properly before the 
High Court after obtainb^ it. 

Agreeing with this conclusion, Mr. Justice Pollock observed that “the 
,* detained persons can challenge the good faith of the Additional District 
Magistrate and under the Defence of India Act the burden of proof will 
be upon the persons detained to show that the Magistrate acted in bad 
faith arid I think th^t, in practice, it is likely to be a formidable task.” 

Defence Rule 26(f) empowers the Provincial Govemiient, “if it is 
satisfied with respeCt to any particular person that with a view to prevent- 
ing him from any manner prejudicial to public order, it 4s necessary so 
to do”, may make an order, ‘‘iiniibslng upon him such restrictions as may 
be specified Irf th^ order in respect of his emplo 3 anent or business, in res- 
, p^ct of his association or communication with other persons, and in res- 
\pect of his activities in relation to the dissemination of news or propaga- 
tion of opinion.” 

SAFETY OF REALM NOT IN DANGER 

* Justice Bose also observed, “I am not concerned to see whether these 
persons are desirable or not. Law is no respecter of persons and it is one 
of the tests of a belief-— and, I may add, sincerity— to apply the principles 
to csises in which one has no sympathy at all. As I see it, this refusal to 
allow legal advice to detained persons is an abuse of power. I cannot 
believe that* things have reached such a pass that the safety of the realm 
is likely to be endangered if these persons, notorious or otherwise, are 
allowed a little legal advice. Things cannot be as bad as that and yet 
that is the logical conclusion to which one is driven if this Section if 
rqjied on in justification of the order of refusal.” 

OICDINANCE AMENDING DEFENCE RULE INVALID — CALCUTTA 
• HIGH COURT RULING 

CALCUTTA, June 4.— Mr. Justice Mitter, Mr. Justice Sen and Mr. Jus- 
tice Khundkar, of the Calcutta High Court, who constituted the special 
bench hearing the ‘habeas corpus’ application on behalf of Nlharendu Dutt 
Majumdar, M.L.A.,«and eight others who were under detention under Rulfe 
26 of the Defence of India Rules, delivered separate judgments. Mr. 
Justice Mitter and Mr. Justice Sen held that the ordinance amending 
Rule 26 was ‘ultra vires’ and the detention of the applicants was improper. 
They directed their release forthwith, Mr. Justice Khundkar held their 
detention legal. 

The court granted leave to standing counsel tx) appeal to the J'ederal 
Court. 

All the seven persons released following the judgment by the special 
bench were re-arrested immfdiately under Regulation III of 1818 and re- 
moved to jail. 

^ In the course of his judgment, Mr. Justice Mitter discussed the 
question whether the Governor-General had the power to repeal or amend 
an Act of the Central Indian Legislature. 

His Liordshlp said both the Central Indian Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor-General exercised their functions under Section 72 and derived their 
authority and power to legislate from the same Act of Parliament. Both 
were competent to legislate on items of Lists 1 and 3 set out in the Act 
bearing upon peace and good government of British India. An Act of 
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Parliament did not give express powers to the Qovernor-Q^eral directly 
to repeal or amend an Act of the Central Indian Legislature. 

His Lordship, therefore held that^the OoYernor-General had lio power 
to repeal directly and in express terms any Act of the Central Indian 
Legislature. The power to amend stood en the same principle, for whereiis 
repeal meant destruction of the whole, amendment meant destruction of 
a piurt, followed, it might be, but not necessarily, by the creation of a sub- 
stitute. 

His Lordship accordingly held that Section, 2 of the Ordinance 14 of 
1943 was ‘ultra vires’ of the powers of the Governor-General. 


PARLIAMENTS INTENTION 

Apart from the reasons stated, the Govemmert of India gave indica- 
tions that such a power was not intended by Pfiirlianfent for the Governor- 
General in cases where either the Governor-General or the Governor was 
given power to make what in substance were laws either by ordinancib or 
by regulation^. Parliament had expressiipd Itself in clear terms where It 
Intended that they should have the power to repeal or an) end an Act of 
the Leg^ature. A reference to Section 92(2), and 96,* read with Section 
96(3), of the Government of India Act supported the view His Lordship^ 
was taking. The last portion of Section 72 in t^e ninth schedule to the 
also indicated that where Parliament intended to confer such a powei>OT 
a co-ordinate legislative body e.g., the Indian Legislature, it expressed 
itself in unambiguous manner. ^ 

To have the power of amending the Act of another legislative body 
v/hich stood on the same level with itself that power was to be conferred ■ 
expressly by the paramount legislature. The preamble of the Ordinance 
showed that its purpose was to amend the Defence of India Act, and the 
actual enactment was the amendment. In His Lordship’s opinion this 
Ordinance could not stand independently. Without reference to Section 
2(1) and 2(2) of the Defence of India Act and without incorporation of its 
provisions Into the Ordinance, the provision of this Ordinance could have 
no meaning and effect, for nowhere In this Ordinance as it stood, by Itself, 
the rule-mtfking power had been conferred on the Central Govemmtot. 
Therefore the Ordinance could not be treated as an independent piece of 
legislation which the Governor-General could have made under SecHon 72.^ 

His Lordship considered both Sections 2, and 3 of the Ordinance to be 
amendments of the Defence of India Act. 

His Lordship, continuing, said that the act o’f detention of these nine 
persons was executive act which depended upon the condition that the 
authority designated by Rule 26 was to be satisfied thaf the detention of a 
particular person was necessary for preventing him from doing acts of a 
prejudicial nature. 

EQs Lordship said that Rule 26 required the provincial Government 
to make the order for detention on it being satisfied that the detention of 
a particular person was necessary. The power and duty could be delegated 
by the provincial Government to any ether authority or ofiBcer not sub- 
ordinate to the Central Government by making an order under Section 2 
(5) of the Defence of India Act. 

The word “provincial Government” had been defined in Section 3, 
clause 43(A) of the Qeneral Clauses Act as a Governor acting or not acting 
in his discretions or exercising or not exercising hLs individual Judgment 
according to the provisions made in the Government of India Act 1995. 
The matter of detention in terms of Rule 26 came within the special res- 
ponsibility of the Governor. The Governor was, therefore, required to 
exercise his individual Judgment. A minister could tender his advice to 
him, but he was not cound to accept that advice. In this view of the 
matter the Governor must act himself unless he had delegated his power 
and duty to another by an order made under Section 2 (5) of the Defence 
of India Act. 
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In these -plretmu^ances and in the absence of delegation by an order 
passed by him, His Lordship did not see how Section 49 of the Oovemment 
of Indid Act qr general rules of business made under Section 59(S) of the 
Government of India Act could be invoked to sustain an order under Rule 
26 made either by the Home Minister or the Secretary or the Additional 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, when the Governor himself was 
not satisfied but either the Home Minister or the Secretary or the Addi- 
tional Secretary was and they made the orders in the name of the Gov- 
ernor. In any view the Minister could not be regarded as an officer sub- 
ordniate to the Governor.' 

*• “ILLEGAL DETENTION” 

For these reasons His LoVdship held that the nine persons before the 
court had been illegally detained. j 

Mr. Justice Khundkar disagreed with the material points which had 
been found by Mr. Justice Mitter In favour of the petitioners. In His 
Lordship’s opinion the power given to the Governor-Genera* under Section 
72 Included the power to amend' an Act of the Indian Legislature. The 
power to ameild was Inherent in the power to make laws and It was deemed 
unnecessary to give that power In express terms. 

t Further, His Lordship w&s satisfied that orders under Rule 26 were 
•pf ssed In these cases either by the Governor or the Home Minister or Mr. 
Poster, Additional Secretkry to the Government of Bengal, and the oxder 
in^each case, expressed to be the order of the Governor and it was not open 
to anyone to say that this was not the order of the Governor. His Lord- 
ship was of the opinion that the rules obtained by the petitioners should 
be discharged. 

Mr. Justice Sen, In his Judgment, agreed with Mr. Justice Mltter in 
his decisions on the questions of law. His Lordship further held that even 
if the Ordinance was within the. power of the Governor-General, the de- 
tention still remained illegal, as Rule 26 was not in existence when the 
detention order was made. His Lordship held that the order of detention 
was illegal and also improper, because the orders of detention were passed 
in 'Tlolatlon of the safeguards, slender though they might be, contained 
in the rule. 

At the conclusion of his Judgment, Mr. Justice Sen observed; "It Is 
not for ^ to criticise the wisdom or the propriety of" the Defence of India 
Act, or the rules made thereunder. Our duty is to determine their validity, 
and If they are found valid, to administer them according to law. We realise 
that in times of emergency the Executive have to be given extraordinary 
powers, which ma?r have the effect of keeping out to some extent judicial 
scrutiny of acts done by the Executive. But when through some unexpected 
crevice In the barriers of Judicial action a cry against an illegal act does 
rdach this court, it becomes our duty to be vigilant and to see that the 
liberty of none of His Majesty’s subjects is touched except in strict com- 
pliance with the law, and neither the clouds of war nor the dust of poli- 
tical upheaval must be allowed to obscure our vision or blur that strict 
scrutiny which we must always bring to bear upon any action which sav- 
ours of oppression or injustice. 

. "I am tempted to quote the observations of Lord Atkin (in the Nigeria 
case) which are very apt iff this case: Tn accordance with British Juris- 
prudence, no member of the Executive can interfere with the liberty or 
pro^rty of a British subject except on condition that he can support the 
legality of his action before a court of Justice and it is the tradition of 
British Justice that Judges should not shrink from deciding such issues in 
the face^of the Executive’.” 

Mr. J^ce Sen conduded; “I would only add that this court shall 
always endeavour to maintain unimpaired the great tradition." 

Mr. ^en Ganguly, a detenu under rule 26 of the Defence of T" di? » 
Rules, whose release was ordered by a Special Bench of the Calcutta 
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High Court in the case arising from the ^habeas corpus* appUcations, was 
brought to Calcutta on Friday from his place of dexentioit He was im- 
mediately released by the police, but re-arrested under Regulation III of 
1818, * 

^GOVERimENT OF INDIA* ACTED ILLEGALLY” 

The “Amrita Bazaar Patrlka” writes:— 

The Section 2 of the Defence of India Act authorised Government to 
frame rules for detention of persons “reasonably suspected” of being 
of hostUe origin or having acted, acting or abdut to act In a manner pre- 
judicial to public safety. Rule 26. on the other hand, autliosized the 
Central or the Provincial Government to detain a person, if they were* 
“satisfied with respect to any particular person” that such action was 
necessary to preveift him from acting in a prejudicial manner, llie diver- 
gence in the wording of the Act and the Rule is mot merely verbal but 
extended the limited field over Which rule-making Qowers were given to 
the Government by the legislature. Under .the Act there must be “reason- 
able suspicion*' that a person had arited. was acting or was about to act In 
a prejudicial manner before action coula be taken against him. Under the 
Rule all that was necessary was for the Government to#be ^tisfled that his 
detention was necessary to prevent him from acting in a prejudicial man- 
ner. The Rule authorised, the Governnqyent to detain a person, even thoug^i 
there might be no reasonable suspicion against him, provided they^^St 
such action necessary to prevent him from actiitg 4n a prejudicial maimer, 
or in other words, in disregard of the specific provision laid down in the Act. , 

When the Federal Court declared the Rule ‘ultra vires’, thousantfi of 
persons who were being detained by the Government under the authority 
given to them by the Rule were really illegally detained, as the Rule had 
ceased to exist. Not merely was their continued detention illegal but their 
arrest and their detention for long periods before the Federal Court's 
ruling, were equally illegal. Before .the Federal Court's ruling, the 
Government had at lea.st this defence, that they were acting 
‘bona fide’ and that they did not know that what they were doing was 
illegal. No such defence was available after the Federal Court’s judgment. 
Still the Government continued to keep these persons In detention illegally, 
until they could regularize the position by a subsequent Ordinance^ Apart 
from the fact that there appears to be grave doubt® to the legality of this 
subsequent Ordinance, the position till it was promulgated was that th^ 
Government ot jpdia had acted and were acting Illegally, in violation ofj 
the law as enacted by themselves and interpreted by their own courts. As 
often as the present Government violate the law. the procedure was sought 
to he legalized by validating Ordinances Issued by on« individual. But is 
the difference much to shout about? 

As regards the repeal of the Special Courts Ordinance which was also 
declared illegal by the courts. Sir Reginald Maxwell appears to be Sup- 
remely jatiffied with the present position. The repealing Ordinance gave 
(Importunities to all persons convicted by the previous Ordinance to file 
appeals under the ordinary law but -it maintained sentences passed on 
them, as though they were passed by duly-constituted courts of law. When 
the trials were declared Illegal, how can sentences be made legal by the 
fiat of the Executive, without due process of law? The procedure amounted* 
to mass convictions by the Executive, in ut0er defiance of all law and Ig- 
noring the very existence of the Judiciary. Among those convicted under 
the Special Courts Ordinance, we presume, there must be many who may 
not file appeals, either because they have not got the necessary finances, 
or ether facilities or bdbause they have conscientious objection to take their 
cases before courts whose procedure is being reduced to a mockery by thi 
all-powerful Executive Are they doomed to serve out their terms on the 
authority of the sentence pronounced on them by the Executive without 
the duly constituted courts of law being given an opportunity to review 
their cases and pronounce their verdict? In Sir Reginald's view, retrial 
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of such cases may be unnecessary but from every other point of view, legal 
and moral, such trials are absolutely necessary. Where the Executive claims 
the right to defy the law with impunity, it places itself on the same level 
with others who defy the law and the result is the abrogation of the 
Rule of liaw. 

- ISSUES ARGUED IN FEDERAL COURT 

NEW DELHI, August 25.— Whether Section 3 of the Validating Ordi- 
nance could stand alone, Irrespective of validity or otherwise of Section 2, 
was the point argued before the Federal Court today by Mr. C. Gupta, 
appearing for a number of pengal detenus. 

Sectlfln 2 of the Ordinance substitutes a new clause for Clause 10 of 
Section 2 of the Defence of Infiia Act with retrospective effect, and Section 
3 validates orders ma<Je under the Defence of India Rule 26 prior to the 
promulgation of the Ordinance. 

Mr. Gupta argued that Section 3 had no Independent existence, and 
that it did not make any meaning without reference to Sectlbn 2. If Sec- 
tion 2 was declared Invalid, Secticfn 3 could not stand by itself; further, 
in that case the? titl^ and preamble of the Ordinance, became incomprehen- 
V sible. He held that Section 3, which had been enacted “lor the removal 
^f doubts”, proceeded on the assumption that Section 2 had been validly 
exacted, and that if, therefofe, the latter was declared Invalid, the former 
must also go. ^ ‘ 

^ Sir S. Varadachariar said that to him Section 3 seemed to be quite sepa- 
rated from the validity of Section 2. Sir Muhammad ZafruUah maintained 
that Section 3 could be enforced independently. 

Earlier, Mr. Gupta concluded arguments on his contention that the 
Govempr-General could not directly amend by removal, insertion, or sub- 
stitution any act of the Indian legislature, but could repeal by repugnancy, 
suspend the operation of a part o|i the Act, or enact independent legisla- 
tion or other contrary provisions. 

“ABUSE OF POWER” " 

*Mr. Barkat All, appearing for Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar and 
Lala Shankarlal, contended first that the Ordinance validating Defence of 
India Rule 26 was an abuse or misuse of the powers given by the legislature 
to the Governor-General. He was aware, he said, of the^rivy Council 
ruling that it was not for the courts to go behind the recital in the Ordi- 
nance that the emergency had arisen; but in this case there was^ not only 
the statement mad^ In the Judgment of the Lahore High Court, but the 
admission of the Advocate-General for India, that the emergency had 
arisen out of the Federal Court Judgment. That notion of emergency, he 
declared, was a misuse or abuse of the powers of the Goveitnor-General. 

“It is an extraordinary doctrine,” he asserted, “to urge that the Judg- 
ment of the highest court In the land could be christened an emergency 
and an Ordinance passed to nullify, and defeat that Judgment. 

“It is for your Lordships to consider whether you are going to allow 
.the executive to take up the position that your pronouncement is seized 
upon as an emergency and th^ effect of that pronouncement washed away.” 
Abuse, he submitted, had been held to be one form of excess, and the court 
could remedy that excess; courts had, in fact, fbund a way of meeting 
such a situation. 

Mr. Barkat Ali quoted Mr. Justice Renfry for the statement that such 
a misuse would amoimt to a fraud upon the Act. He invited the court to 
hold the Ordinance ‘ultra vires' on that ground alone. “The question,” 
he said, “is a very important one; and today the position is that these Ordi- 
nances, far from being rare and being used for emergency, are becoming 
the normal mode of legislation in this countrj^.” 
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Mr. Barkat All also asked their Lordships to hold the Ordinance 'ultra 
tires* on the ground that the Qovemor-Oeneral had not been expressly 
given power to repeal, amend, suspend or even touch an Act o£ the normal 
^Islature of the country. He did not accept the proposition, that the 
power to enact carried with It necessarily the power to repeal or amend. 
Ihe Gtovemor-General had not the power to withdraw or amend his own 
Ordinances under Section 72 of the Government of Jndla Adt. 


SPECIAL POWERS OF VICEROY — HEARING ^BEFORE FEDERAL COURT 

NEW DELHI, August 21. — Mr. N. P. Engineer, Advocate-Oene^^l, Bonu 
bay, continuing his arguments before the Federal Court on Frid^iy in the, 
appeals involving the validity of the Ordin^ce validating Rule 26 of the 
Defence of India Rules, emphasised that the question whether an ordi- 
nance whose life was limited could effect a change in a permanent enact- 
ment did not arise in the case because the ordinance validating the De- 
fence of India Rule 26 sought to amend a ^mporary "rule under a tempo- 
rary, wartime* enactment. 

Sir Srinivasa Varadachariar, intervening, declared thfit if the argu- 
ment that the ordinanco-making authority could change a legislative 
enactment was accepted then ^ distinction could not be made between a 
temporary and permanent enactment. • . j 

Mr. Engineer said he did not concede thgt a permanent act ONfdld 
not be amended by an ordinance. • 

On the definition of the term ‘'Provincial Government**, Mr. Engineer * 
said it did not refer to the Governor personally. *rhe power of delegation 
of authority to oCacers whqm he might choose was given to the Governor. 

The Chief Justice inquired what the authority was which had to be 
satisfied before an order under the Defence of India Rule was Issued. Was 
it the Governor or the Provincial Government? 

Sir Srinivasa Varadachariar observed that the distinction must be kept 
clear that the person who was to be satisfied and who was to make the 
order was different from the person in whose name the order was to. run. 

TEXT OP ORDERS 

# 

With reference to the Chief Justice's question, the text of the orders 
issued by Proviiicial Governments was read out. Some of the orders stated 
that whereas the Provincial Government was satisfied that detention was 
necessarjr; that Government made the order of detention, while the order 
issued by the Madras Government, said that whereas <he Provincial Gov- 
ernment was satisfied, the Governor Issued the order. Mr. Engineer con- 
tended that the power of detention was given to the Provincial Government 
and therefore, it was the Provincial Government which must be satisfied. 

Dr. N. P. Asthana, Advocate-General United Provinces, speaking next, 
contended that the Governor-General making an ordinance was not a 
different legislature, but the Indian legislature functioning In one of Its 
three different moods. The three moods were, first, the Governor -General 
acting with his two chambers, second, the Governor-General acting in spite , 
of his two chambers, and third, the Governor-General making ordinapccs. 
All this was one legislature. 

Sir Srinivasa: If the Governor-General arid the legislature are one, 
then the legislature and the Governor-General are also one, is it rfot?^ 
If the Governor-General, by his ordinance-making power, could sweep* 
away an act of the legislature then the legislature must be similarly ei^ 
titled to sweep away in ordinance. But in actual fact, even before a bill 
is Introduced in the legislature, the Governor-General’s sanction is re- 
quired. Is that not the clearest indication that they are two different 
bodies? • 
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INDIAN LEGISLATURE 

Dr. Asthana replied that he did not say that both were identical or that 
they were parallel co-ordinate bodies, but that they were one body, namely, 
the Indian legislature. When making ordinances or repealing acts, the 
Governor-General was functioning as the Indian legislature, said Dr. 
Asthana. 

m 

Mr. M. Sleem, thfe Punjab Advocate-General, observed that if it was 
accepted that the legislature could repeal or amend and the Governor- 
General by Ordinance could not, it would conflict with the 9th Schedule’s 
^assertion that an ordinance would have “the like force of law*’. 

Sir B L. Mltter, the Advocate-General of India, asserted that the power 
to repeal or amend the existing law is implicit in the, word “emergency”.* 
He cited previous Instances of ordinances repealing or amending existing 
laws. He however, differed from the U. P. Advocate-General that there 
were two legislative /)rgans in the country — the Governor-General and the 
legislature. 

The Governor-General’s ordinance had in the past been introduced 
with respective* effect and he pointed out instances in which Finance Bills 
were certified with* retrospective effect. 


L BLIND ADVOCATirS PLEA 

\>uidlng himself wUh* his fingers on notes he had taken down in 
« ‘Braille’, Mr. Sadhan Gupta, the blind advocate from Bengal, in his first 
appearance before the Federal Court on Saturday argued the case for 
Shibnath Banner ji and Protul Ganguli, two detenus under Defence of 
India Rule 26. 


contended, firstly, that the orders of detention were invalid, sec- 
ondly, that Rule 26 was non-existent in the eye of the law; thirdly, that 
sections 2 and 3 of the validating prdinance were not enforceable together, 
nor was section 3 independently enforceable; fourthly that paragraph 10 
of section two of subrule 2 of the Defence of India Act, whether before or 
after the amendment of Rule 26 (which was based on that paragraph) 
was*^ltra vires’ of the legislative powers conferred on the Government of 
India; and lastly, that the validating ordinance was ‘ultra vires’ as a whole. 

• Mr* Gupta said he could understnd the contention that the court could 
not examine whether a provincial government had any reason to be satis- 
fied that an order of detention was necessary, but he could not under- 
stand the argument that the court was precluded from enquiring whether 
the fact of satisfaction was present before the order was made. It was 
clear under Rule 26 that without satisfaction detention" was out of the 
question. 


PATNA APPEALS 


Two appeals were filed today in the Federal Court against the judg- 
ment of the Patna High Court holding ‘intra vires’ Ordinance 19 of 1943, 
which repealed the Special Criminal Courts and validated the sentences 
and convictions already passed by those courts. The appeals are on behalf 
of four persons who were sentenced to death by the Special Criminal 
Courts. 


PARAMOUNTCY OF LEGISLATURE — FEDERAL COURT ARGUMENTS 


• NEW DELHI, August 28.— Resuming his arguments in the Federal 
• Court today, gir Alladi Krishna^amy Ayyar, Advocate-General Madras, 
said that the theory of paramountcy for the Indian Legislature, advanced 
by Malik fiarkat All, broke at every step. 


Sir Alladi reasserted that the Governor -General’s Ordinance-making 
power was plenary and there was no doubt about that. He repudiated that 
the authorities, quoted by Malik Baiicat Ali in support of the latter’s argu- 
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ment that “WMt you cannot do directly yon cannot do indirectly or In a 
round-about wdy/’ applied at ail in the ipesent case and that they had any 
relevancy at all. He also dismissed the argument that the e;fcpression 
♦"from the date of promulgation** negatived any suggestion of retrospectlv- 
Ity. He said the expression did not mean "From the date the Ordinance 
came out.” 

It meant the date **Prom which the Ordinance came into effect.” 
Further, he contended, It was plain that an emergency might necessitate 
as much retrospective and retro-active legislation, as a prospective one. 
Parliament was not bound to this. If a body jvas clothed with legislative 
p)ower, it could enact retrospectively as well as retro>actively. 

Sir Alladi, continuing, said, it was conceivable that without jjie power, 
to pass a retrospective legislation, the Ordinance-making power itself 
might be rendered nugatory. For Instance, a conspiracy might have been 
hatched before an emergency occurred and it would then be contended 
that the Oovernor-Generar could not punish the people responsible for 
hatching that conspiracy before the emergency, thbugh the emergency 
might have assumed a particular proportion occasioning the passing of 
the Ordinance later. He entirely disagreed with the distinction drawn by 
the opposition that the Governor-General had no po^er to enact retios- 
pective and retro-active Ordinances. 

POWER TO REPEAL ^ J 

Dr. N. P. Asthana, Advocate-General of UP. jsald that under SeCtlou 
80-A, Government of India Act of 1915-19, no power had been given ex- 
pressly to the local legislature to repeal its own Acts. Therefore, the atgu- 
ment of the other side that the power to make laws did not Include the 
power to repeal or amend, could not prevail, otherwise the local legisla- 
ture would not be competent to repeal Its own Acts. 

Mr. M. Saleem, Advocate-General of the Punjab, said that the Govern- 
ment of India Act had given absolute power to the LeglslaJbure to make 
its own laws. The power was there unldss expressly prohibited. Therefore, 
in order to limit the power of the Governor-General, express words prohi- 
biting repeal were necessary. 

The Advocate -General contended that during the period of emevgKmcy 
it was conceded that the Governor-General was the sole Judge. You could 
not qualify it by saying or knowing what the emergency was or raise the 
question whether there was an emergency or not. * 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Advocate-General, Bengal, after giving the definition 
of “Provincial Government” as the Governor acting as the executive autho- 
rity with the aid and advice of his ministers and through his subordinates, 
said if an order of detention under D.I.R. 26, was issued in tha name of 
the Governor, it was valid. In the case of Bengal, the question ot\ placing 
the papers before the Governor arose only in cases where there was dis- 
agreement between the minister and the police and, until then, these 
matters were not created as his special responsibility. The adequacy of the 
“satisfaction”, he said was a matter which was clearly outside the purview 
of the courts. 


RETRO ACTIVE ACTION 

Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, Advocate-General, India, dealing with the* 
necessity of retro-active action by the Governor-General, said that one 
could conceive various instances in which an ‘expose facto* action had to 
be taken. He cited the examples of secret transmitters or of thefts during 
air raids, against which the Govemor-General might provide retro-actively,^ 
declaring the owners of all transmitters or air raid thieves on a certain date* 
a year or two ago, special offenders. He said if a past defect was to br 
rectified after its dis^^overy, ‘expose facto* legislation was necessary. He 
maintained that Section 3 of the Ordinance provided for rectification 
of a defect which was discovered not at the time when the Defence of 
India Act was made, but later. t 
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Proceeding, Sir Brojendra said the Governor'General was to provide 
for the emergency and what steps he took, whether they were in excess 
of the actual rcQuirements or inadequate to meet them, they were not to 
be questioned. They could not go into the quantum of remedy decided by 
him or, its nature. He contended that no limitation was placed on ‘expose 
facto* legislation in India and in the absence of limitations the law-making 
authority could exercise the fullest powers, and interpreted in that light, 
the action of the Governor-General under Section 72 of the Ninth Schedule 
was perfectly Justified. 

Malik Barkat Ali referred to the argument of the Madras Advocate- 
.General that the mention of words “like force of law** in the OOdinance- 
. making ^ower meant that the Ordinances were in fact laws. He said they 
were qpSsl-laws, and It further supported his arguments about the para- 
mountcy of the Indian Legislliture. 

Dealing with retro-activity, he said, if the most prejudicial activities 
ended at a certain time, there was the end of the matter, and if they con- 
tinued an OrdinanceT could sit ppon them. But he was at a loss to under- 
stand that where those activities had cpased, they could still H>e seized upon 
by an Ordinance. The expressioif for the “removal of doubts’* occurring 
in section 3, coiivin/jingly proved that Sections 2 and 3 were interlaced and 
if the one went, the other went also. He concluded by saying that the 
Governor-General could have» provided for indemnity, but he could not 
Khdate an Act of the Indian Legislature, which the Indian Legislature 
al^e was capable of doing. 

^ Judgment will be delivered on *ruesday. — ^AP. 

MR. DURGA DASS TO BE RELEASED — PETITION ACCEPTED — HIGH 
COURT HOLDS DETENTION ORDER IMPROPER 

LAHORE, November 5,— A Full Bench of the Lahore High Court, con- 
sisting of th^ Chief Justice Blacker and Mr. Justice Munir, delivered judg- 
ment on Friday accepted the ‘habeas corpus’ petition on behalf of Mr. 
Durga Dass Khanna, an Advocate of! the Lahore High Court, who had been 
detained under Rule 26, Defence of India Rules. 

. "Their Lordships held that the order for the detention of Mr. Durga 
Dass Khanna was not proper inasmuch as it was not proved that the Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab had considered the cjise personally. 

Their Lordships, therefore, directed that Mr. Durga Dass Khanna be 
set at liberty. 

Mr. Sarv Mitter Sikri represented the petitioner while Mr. Saleem, 
Advocate-General ypeared for the Crown.— F.O.O.C, 

JUDGE’S STRICTURES ON BIHAR EXECUTIVE — ORDER PASSED TN 

. ARBITRARY AND CAPRICIOUS MANNER* 

PATNA. January 13. — In disposing of a batch of ‘habeas corpus* ap- 
plications filed on behalf of Kamla Kant Azad, Phulan Prasad Vjarma, 
Singeshwar Prasad and others, Mf. Justice Shearer of the Patna High 
Court sitting with Mr, Justice Vanna passed severe strictures in his judg- 
ment on the executive In this province. 

Pointing out that some of the petitioners had been detained under 
Rule 129 of the Defence of Ifidla Rules for more than two months before 
orders were passed for their further detention under Rule 26, his Lordship 
said that their detention had already, for some time at least, and in two 
cases, for a very appreciable length of time, been illegal. 

“Now the power to arrest and detain on mere suspicion, which has been 
conferred on the executive”, his Lordship commented, “is not intended to 
be exercised in this arbitrary and capricious manner.** His Lordship ob- 
served that it was incumbent on it to see that enquiries were <^mpleted 
and a final decision taken within two months. 
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His Lordship went on: the Superintendent of the Jail In which the 

person arrested is detained, does Mt receive any order from the Provin- 
cial Government within 15 days or within two months as the case may be. 
he is bound to release him. These provisions in the rule are intended to 
protect the individual against the caprice or malice of the subordinates 
and the carelessness or neglect of the higher officials. Whenever a person 
is detained, a number of officials at once or^withln a very sliort space of 
time owes a duty to him. What is to be said when each of the officials 
neglects that duty, when a man is thrown into jail and remains there for 
months on end without any kind of valid warrapt or order until eventually 
and perhaps only, when this court demands to know why he is detained, 
and order under Rule 26 is made against him. Is it not that the«order is* 
a mere cloak or devfce to cover up something illegal that has alrdlidy been 
done that th% recital in it is a mere sham?'"* 

RIS|£ WORTH TAKING • 

His Lordship further observed that when the grders for detention 
against these men were, ‘the provincial Government must have or ought to 
have realized ^hat they had already been unlawfully detained for very 
appreciable periods. Was not that the Veasonable order to take to order 
their release and to ascertain and take suitable action, against those who 
had been responsible for their unlawful detention? Was it not highly 
unreasonable, by a single stroke of pen, at ‘once to deprive them of any 
remedy for the injury they had undoubtedly suffered and to authorise thi^if 
further detention for an Indefinite period? Twd of them are pleaderS In 
active service and can scarcely be very dangerous characters. But even 
if their being at large was a course of far greater danger to the state than 
it would conceivably appear to be, was It not worthwhile taking the risk? 
Against whatever risk had to be run, there would have been set as a more 
than adequate counterpoise this, that the ordinary citizen had li; soipe 
degree been reassured that If the executives had been given power to frame 
a multitude of regulations encroaching in a variety of ways on. his ordinary 
rights, the executive at least recognised an obligation to obey the code 
which It itself had framed.* 

M.LJl. ORDERED TO BE RELEASED — HIGH COURT DECISION* , 

Mr. K. G. Gokhale, a member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly and 
a pleader of Belgaum, was ordered on a ‘habeas corpus* petition, to*be rc-^ 
leased immediately, on Friday, by a judgment of a Full Bench of the* 
Bombay High Court, consisting of the Chief Justice, Sir Leonard Stone, Mr. 
Justice Kania, Mr. Justice Wadia, Mr. Justice Divatia and Mr. Justice 
Chagla. 

Mr. Gokhale was arrested on August 9, 1942 at Nlppani, near Belgaum, 
under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules. On the^ same day he was de- 
tained by an order passed by the District Magistrate of Belgaum. Mr. C. N. 
Millard, purporting to have been made under Rule 26 of the D.I.R. 

Mr. Gokhale then applied to the High Court on a ‘habeas corpus* 
petition under Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code pifaying that 
his detention In pursuance of the District Magistrate's order be declared 
illegal and that necessary orders be passed by the High Court. 

Mr. Gokhale was produced before their Lordships in pursuance of the 
Court's order. 

Delivering the judgment of the Court, the Chief Justice observed that 
every person under detention had a right to know the terms of the order 
under which he was detained, and that the delay in furnishing the peti- 
tioner with a copy thereof remained unexplained and was regrettable. 

TERMS OF ORDER 

The Court then referred to the terms of the order which consisted of a 
cyclostyled form on which the name of the petitioner alone was typed, 
although the body of the order referred to several pereons. 
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The Court, thereflore, held that the document aa signed was inappro- 
priate to the case of a single person and the reasons contained in it were 
merely copied from Rule 16(1) of the DJ.R. ‘Ex-facie’, in the Court's 
Judgment the document raised the inference that it was signed as a matter 
of mechanical routine and it was not possible to believe that Mr. Millard 
appreciate the necessity for applying his mind to the document; since 
If he had done so, he could not have failed to correct its manifest inappro- 
priateness. 

The Court further observed, “It is impossible to believe that in sign- 
ing this document he (Mr. Millard) appreciated the nature, the extent and 
.the implications of the grave and onerous powers and duties delegated to 
him by povernment for the purpose of curtailing by preventive detention 
the liberty of His Majesty’s subjects without trial or process oi the courts. 
The fact that there may have been serious disturbances may have been 
anticipated, and that, Mr. Millard signed many such documents on the 
same day, can hardly be craved in aid as an Explanation." 

federal'^ COUBrS judgment 

Referring to the Judgment of the Federal Court in Keshav Talpade's 
case, in which Rule 26 was held to be ‘ultra vires’, the Court said that the 
principle to be deducted from it was clear, namely, that if on a perusal 
of the order of detention it became clear that the detaining authority did 
ft6< apply its mind, as required by Rule 26, the order must be held to be 
invalid. ^ ® i 

, In the opinion of the Court all the circumstances in the present case 
showed that Mr, Millard did not exercise any executive discretion or make 
a quasi-judicial consideration of the facts pertinent to Mr. Gokhale’s case 
as demanded from a person authorised to deal with the matter, and there- 
fore the order was a nullity. 

In view of the decision of the Federal Court in Talpade’s case holding 
Rule 26 to be ‘ultra vires’ the Governor-General issued two Ordinances 
(XIV of 1943 and HI of 1944) to cure the defect. Section 6 of Ordinance 
of 1944 validated previous orders under Rule 26, and section 10 provided 
that^no order passed under section 6 should be called in question in 
arfy court and no court should have power to make any order under 
sectioi^ 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code (‘habeas corpus’). 

• 

VALIDITY OF ORDINANCE 

Their Lordships desired to make it plain that they decided nothing 
with regard to the validity or invalidity of the Ordinance of 1944. In their 
opinion, section 6 •of the 1944 Ordinance did not validate a document 
which was not an order at all, even though it bore the signature of a duly 
authorised officer Inasmuch as that officer never applied his mind to it. 

• In the Court’s opinion, if it could be shown that the order was in- 
valid on ground other than the invalidity of Rule 26, section 6 of the 
Ordinance "of 1944 did not apply and could not validate such an order. 
Consequently section 10 ofl the Ordinance did not apply to the case inas- 
much as the order did not fall within any of the categories mentioned 
in that section. 

• In the result, their Lordi^ips held that no order under Rule 26 of the 
D.IJR. had ever been made fii the case of Mr. Gokhale and that at any 
rate from the expiration of the period of 15 days from his arrest under 
Rtlle 129, his detention had been unlawful. 

In these circumstances it was the clear duty of the Court to order his 
immediate release from custody; and their Lordships made that order. 

" Their liordships rejected the Advocate-General’s application for a 
certificate for leave to appeal to the Federal Court, as, in their opinion, 
the case did not involve any substantial question as to the interpretation 
of the Gcfvemment of India Act. 
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Mr. R. Au Jahairiniar^ with Mr. R. Q. Kale and Mr. D. M. Athavle, ap- 
peared for the petitioner. Mr. N. P Engineer, Advocate-General, with 
Mr. B, O. Rao, Government Pleader, appeared for the Crown. 

INTERVIEWS WITH DETENUS — JUDGE CRmCISSS RESTRICTIONS 

NAGPUR, March 27.~-Observing that int^erviews through the grille by 
political prisoners with their counsels are “very unnecessary and needlessly 
irritating’*, Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, at the Nagpur High Court today, in 
his jude^ent in a “habeas corpus*’ application, held that the High Court 
had no power to Interfere, and that he was unable to say that the Exe- 
cutive Government had no power to advise its superintendents aa to how 
they should act. • 

Mr. JusCiee Pollock agreed with this judgment. 

Mr. Justice Bose observed; “Speaking fpr myself, confess that the grille 
seems to be very unnecessary and needlessly irritating, I can well under- 
stand the need for precaution, but one wpuld have thought that if an 
interview is tec be allowed at all, it /night be permitted without needlessly 
galling restrictions, just as they are in* the case of condemned prisoners 
and of security prisoners who do not belong to the Congress. Any counsel 
who can be trusted to have an interview at all, can, I should have thought, 
be trusted to have it without the grille. This wholesale discrimination 
against Congress detenus alone, savours of vlddictiveness and spite. 

DISCRIMINATION POSSIBli; 

“After all the vast majority of security prisoners are there only t)e- 
cause of the views they hold or because of the views they are suspected to 
hold, for they are not brought to trial. There are among them upright 
men of the utmost integrity and honour, and it ought not, in my opinion, 
be difficult to discriminate between those who are unlikely to make plans 
for escape and those against whom reasonable suspicion can be entertain- 
ed. Some have been our rulers — men cofisidered fit by the constitution to 
govern us. Some will be our rulers — to whom all In this land, British and 
Indian alike, will be expected to pay homage. 

“My Interpretation of the law is that the authorities arc enjoined by 
the legislatures and by order to cause as little inconvenience as pp^ble, 
and to give as little cause for offences as possible. Unfortunately, however. • 
I am of the opinion that I have no power to Interfere. I am unable to say 
that the Executive Government have no right pf power to advise their 
superintendents as to how they should act, and If the superintendents 
choose to follow that advice, it Is possible to conclude Judicially on those 
bare facts that discretion has not in fact been exercised. It is not as if 
those superintendents were courts of Justice with whom it would be im 
proper and a contempt of court to interfere.” 

DETENTION ORDER HELD INVALID -- PATNA JUDGMENT — MNE OUT 
OF TWENTY-THREE PETITIONERS RELEASED 

PATNA, January 11. — Justices Varnm and Shearer of the Patna High 
Court gave a concurring judgment on Monday In 23 liabeas corpus* ap- 
plications made by or on behalf of 23 persons detained in jails under Rule 
26(1) (B) of the Defence of India Rules. 

The petitioners prayed that they be released from custody. 

The petitioners were produced In co^^^t except one. Their Lordships 
released nine out of 23 petitioners. 

Their Lordships held the view that the order under Rule 26 DJR. to* 
be valid must be based apon reasonable satisfaction of the authority entitled 
to pass that order and that the High Court could go beside that^order if on 
materials it were in a position to say there was no reasonable grounds 
for the order or that the order was not. ’bona fide’ or that it was a snam 
order. 

H. c Vol. n— D 
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Their Lordships further observed they could not compel the Crown to 
disclose grounds whereon the orders were made. But in law. Their Lord- 
ships said, the power to order detention of a man under Rule 26 DJJl. 
was not arbitral power inasmuch as there were limitations imposed on 
the ordering authority before passing such an order and the High Court 
was bound to satisfy itself that thfe limitations had not been exceeded. 

On these considerations Their Lordships, on the examination of indi- 
vidual cases, directed that Rules be made a^lute in the nine of 23 cases 
and that the petitioners Slngheswarprasad, ^jeswarprasad, Harlram Gur- 
gutia, Nageshwarprasad Singh, Jogendraprasad Singh, Jagdisprasad San- 
talla, Kumarjha Jogeshwarslngh be released froni custody and in remain- 
ing fourteen cases Their Lordships ordered that in the present state of 
law no case had been made oyt for interference by the High Court. — U.P. 

APPEALS AGAIN^IT ORDINANCE — dHEDERAL COURT HEARING 

NEW DELHI, August 17. — Seventeen appeals involving questions about 
the validity of the ordinance validating the Defence of India Rule 26 were 
heard together by the Federal* Court, which broke its reces^^ for the pur- 
pose. The appeals were flrom judgments of different High Courts which 
have given different; rulings on the validity of the Ordinance. The Advocates 
General from Bengal, Madras, Bombay, UP. and the Punjab appeared for 
thek respective Governments, supported by the Advocate-General for India. 

's Commencing arguments,* Mr. S. M. Bose, Advocate-General, Bengal, 
said" the first question that arose was whether the Governor-General had 
power under section 72 of the ninth schedule to enact the validating Ordi- 
naiice. The contention had been put forward that he had power to enact 
such a law but no power to amend or repeal an existing Act. He sub- 
mitted that under that particular section, although the words “repeal or 
amend” did not occur, the powers of the Governor-General were unrestrict- 
ed and were absolute and without restraint. The Governor-General's le- 
gislation was* not a temporary measure; indeed, it had the same force and 
effect as an Act passed by the legislature. 'The Legislature and the Gov- 
ernor-General had co-extensive poweip. Just as the legislature had power 
and authority to amend or repeal any of the existing laws, the Governor- 
Gepesal also had the same power. 

As regards the question why the Governor-General did not issue a 
complete Ordinance, the Advocate-General contended that one way of doing 
\he thing was to have a complete regulation or to repeal and amend by an 
Ordinance an existing legislation. Further, he said, it had been contend- 
ed that the Ordinance was repugnant to a law of the legislature. He main- 
tained that if the legislature could amend or repeal it, the Governor-Gene- 
ral could also do ap. 

"Justice Sir S. Varadachari said nobody denied that the Ordinance couid 
do what an act of the legislature could do, so far as the field was concerned 
and there was also no quarrel that the Indian Legislature could repeal or 
amend its own legislation, but he wanted to know if the Governor-General 
could do lt‘ Further, he wanted to know if an amendment could be made 
to have retrospective effect, 

NEW EMERGENCY CREATED 

In the course of arguments on the point whether an Ordinance could 
have the effect of repealing % pre-existing law and giving the provisions of 
the Ordinance itself retrospective effect, Justice Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
iqian remarked that the effect of the Ordinance in the present case ap- 
peared to be to repeal Federal Court’s Judgment. (Laughter). 

JUSllllED IN ESCAPING FROM POUCE CUSTODY — P. M. ACQUITS 
MAN ARRESTED UNDER DXR. 

BOMBAY. Tuesday.— Found not guilty of e^aping from the lawful 
custody of the police, Beharilal Purshotam Shah (36) was acquitted by 
Mr. KantUal Thakore, Presidency Magistrate, Girgaum Court, today. 
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The accused was arrested under Rule 26 of the Defence of^ India Rules, 
He escaped from the police custodf «t the Victoria Terminus while being 
taken to the Nasik Central Jail by the Peshawar Express. 

In acquitting the accused the Magistrate observed that Rule 26 under 
which the accused was arrested was pronounced to be ‘ultra vires^ by the 
Federal Court at the time of his escape, and the accused was, therefore, 
justified in escaping from the police custody in the absence of such rule. 

POLICE OFFICER'S APP^L 

The hearing was resumed on Thursday before a special bench of the . 
Calcutta High Court, consisting of the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice l^undkar . 
and Mr. Justice Lodge, of the rule obtained by Mr. R. O. l^ard, Superin- 
tendent of Police, Berhampore (reported previously in "The Statesman”). 

Itie Chief Justice directed, the Government to produce before the Court 
the originals of the letters that passed between the District Magistrate, 
Berhampore, the Sub-Divisional magistrate,, Lalbag, and the Sadar Sub- 
divisional Magistrate, Berhampore, Jn connection with the Jiagang rice 
looting case. • 

The Chief Justice inquired if Mr. Pollard had J)een offered legal assist- 
ance by Government in this case. The Standing Counsel (Mr. J. N. 
jumdar) said he did not know but would inQuJre. Mr. Justice Lodge ob- 
served that there was a rule that If a Government servant did any act^ln 
his official capacity for which he was prosecuteef, the Government would 
defend him. ^ 

Mr. Carden Noad, for the petitioner, said that Mr. Pollard had been 
offered legal assistance by Government. In fact, he was told that if he 
wanted, the Public Prosecutor would be instructed to defend him. For 
some reason, however, Mr. Pollard declined any such assistance. • 

On the Chief Justice inquiring as to how the trial magistiirate was to 
di'.^cover that the act complained of had been done by a public servant in 
the discharge of his official duty, Mr. Carden Noad said that there were 
various ways of finding that out. If, from the facts disclosed, it appeared 
that the act was done by the accused, while acting in his official capacity, 
the magistrate should drop proceedings, holding tnat he had no^ Jurisdic- 
tion, if Government sanction for the prosecution had not been obtained. 
The facts of the complaint in this case were sufficient to show that Mr. • 
Pollard had been acting in his official capacity. 

Gn the Chief Justice inquiring if it was the duty of the Superintendent 
of Police to eject the complaint from the compound when his subordinate 
officers were there to do such work, if necessary, Mr. Carden Noad said that 
Mr. Pollard had brought the arrested men to the compound of his house 
where fhey were in custody for interrogation. The complainant was cusked 
by a constable to go away but would not do so and stones were thrown by 
the hostile crowd outside. It was then that Mr. Pollard intervened. 

The Chief Justice observed that it appeared that all the relevant facts 
in the case were not placed before the .court. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Taluqdar, for the complainant, said that Mr. Pol- 
lard had no right to fist and kick his client. He had been told that the 
complainant was a pleader, a relative of one of the arrested boys, and 
whs^ his mission was. • 

Mr. Justice Lodge observed that, apart from anything else, it could 
not be said that Mr. Pollard was wreaking any private vengeance of his 
own or that he had any grievance against the complainant. He might 
have regarded the complainant's action as impeding his duty as1;he super- 
intendent of police. Hii was not doing anything for his own ends. ; 

Brfr. Taluqdar said that Mr. Pollard was found by both courts to be 
Impulsive and of violent temper. Such a display did not come within the 
ambit of public duty. It was clear that Section 197 Cr. P. O. could Hot be In- 
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yoked in a caee of thie description. test in interpreting Section 197 
Or. P. C. was whetlier the act complaixfbd of pertained to the official cha- 
racter eft the man. If that were so, sanction of the local government must 
he obtained. If, however, it was a wanton act, not pertaining to the official 
character of the man, then any aggrieved person might bring a case. If 
Ifr. Pollard could show that assaulting a man was part of a SP*s duty, 
then Section 197 could be invoked; otherwise not. In this case the facts 
were clear and, Mr. Taluqdar submitted, no sanction was necessary. 

On the question of and prejudice Mr. Taluqdar said that there 
, was no reasonable basis to hold that the trial magistrate was biased against 
/ the aedbsed. This magistr^e dismissed the petition of complaint in the 
beglnniifg holding that sanction was necessary under Section 197 Cr. P. C. 
Further, the correspondence *(in the Jiagang rice looting case) was inad- 
missible and in^evant. Therefore it could not be said that the action of 
the magistrate was sdeh that he was biased against the accused. Then on 
the application of the complainant the sessions Judge of Murshidabad di- 
reefed a further Inquiry into the matter after hearing the Government 
Pleader on behalf of the accuse^ the Government Pleader was asked by 
the Court to appear as “amicus curiae*’ as the accused was unrepresented. 
Then the case went back to the trial magistrate for further inquiry. It 
was not suggested that evidence was not recorded properly in the case. 
The facts and circumstances bf the case would go to show that there was 
nOt reasonable basis to hold that the trial court was prejudiced. 

The hearing had riot concluded when the court rose. 

« 

DISMISSED “HABEAS CORPUS” PETmONS -- FEDERAL COURT 

APPEAL 

NEW DELHI, May 23. — ^The Federal Court today unanimously allowed 
the appeals of ^ur Bihar detenus against orders passed by the Patna 
High Court •dismissing ’habeas corpus’ petitions filed by them or on their 
benalf. Their Lordships directed ‘that the cases be remitted to the Patna 
High Court with a direction that the petitions be restored to the file and 
di^sed of in due course of law, in the light of the decision of the Federal 
Court as to the nature and extent of the court's power in the matter. 

The detenus concerned are Basant Chandra Ghose, Mahant Dhanraj 
» Puri, *Asoke Kumar Bose and Baidya Nath Rai. 

Their Lordships referred to the argument on behalf of the Crown be- 
fbre the Patna High Court that Ordinance in of 1944, which had been 
promulgated during the pendency of some of the petitions, had taken 
away the power oj the Court to pass any order under Section 491 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code in these cases. The High Court upheld the ob- 
jection raised on behalf of the Crown. 

• Their Lordships of the Federal Court held: “The Court is and will be 
still at liberty to Investigate whether an order purporting to have been 
made under Rule 23 and now deemed to be made under Ordinance m, or 
a new order purporting to be made under Ordinance m, was in fact 
validly made, in exactly the same t^ay as immediately before the promulga- 
tion of the ordinance. If on consideration the Court comes to the con- 
clusion that it was not validly made on any of the grounds indicated in 
any of the long line of decisions in England and this country on the subject, 
other than the ground that Rule 26 was 'ultra vires.’ Section 10 of Qrdi- 
njmee in will no more prevent it from so finding than Section 16 of the 
Defence of India Act did. 

“Such an invalid order, though purpoi^tlng to be an order, will not in 
fact be an order made under this ordinance, or having effect by virtue of 
Section 6 asr if made under this ordinance at all for the puxiposes of Sec- 
tion 10, 

“We ^re aofeordlngly of the opinion that the learned Judges who pro- 
nounced the main Judgment erred in holding that the new ordinance has 
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taken away the power of the High Court to pass stny orders under Section 
491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and tnat the proceedings must he 
treated as discharged under the provisions of Section 10 (2) of the ordi- 
nance. 

‘The Judgments In the other two cases purport to follow this judg- 
ment. There are observations in some of the judgments bearing upon 
what may be called the merits of the case. But it is difhcult to say tmt 
the treatment of that aspect of the case is not likely to have been affected 
by the view which the learned Judges took as to the deprivation of the 
ordinance of the power of the Court to pass affy order under Section 491 
of the Criminal Procedure Code.” ^ • 

The Federal Court therefore allowed all the four appeals and%et aside * 
the orders of dismissal passed by the Patna High Court.-*^ P. 

RIGHT OF HABEAS CORPUS* 

By allowing the appeals of four Bihar detenus against the orders passed 
by the Patna Bigh Court dismissing the ‘htfbeas corpus’ petitions filed by 
them or on their behalfi the FederaTCourt has once again shown its desire 
to safeguard the liberty of the citizen, when this liberty* is encroached 
upon by the Executive. It may be remembered that Ordinance III of 1944 
not merely validated all the orders passed by the Executive under Rule 26 
of the Defence of India Rules, which the Federal Court had held to be 
•ultra vires’, but also excluded orders passed under Rule 26 or Ordinance HI 
from the jurisdiction of the courts under Section 491 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code. Sub-section (2) of Section 10 of the Ordinance provided that 
where ‘habeas corpus’ proceedings were pending in courts on the score of 
the order being Invalid, they should be discharged. When the Ordinance 
was promulgated the ‘habeas corpus’ petitions of these four detenus were 
pending before the Patna High Court. On behalf of the Crown it was argued 
before the High Court that Ordinance III had taken away the power of the 
High Court to pass orders under Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, The High Court upheld the objection and the appeals were filed 
against this order. 

'The Federal Court, in accepting the appeal and remitting thejcajes 
to the High Court to be dealt with according to the law, in the light of 
the decision of the Federal Court, made some observations whose ipiport- 
ance is obvious. Their Lordships pointed out that in spite of the promul-* 
gation of the Ordinance, the court was at liberty to Investigate whether 
an order purporting to have been made under Rule 26 or Ordinance in 
was, in fact, validly made, in exactly the same way as before the promul- 
gation of the Ordinance. The Federal Court added “If on considera- 
tion, the court comes to the conclusion that It was not validly made on 
any of the grounds indicated in any of the long line of decisions in Eng- 
land and this country on the subject, oth^r than the ground that Rule* 26 
was ‘ultra vires’, Section 10 of| the Ordinance will no more prevent it from 
so finding than Section 10 of the Defence of India Act did. Such an In- 
valid order, though purporting to be an order, will not In fact be an order 

under this Ordinance at all ” Their Lordships finally held 'that the 

Patna High Court erred in holding that the new Ordinance had taken 
away the power of the High Court to pass any order under Section 491 of . 
the Criminal Procedure Code and that the py)ceedlngs must be treatec) as 
discharged. 

The effect of the judgment is to nullify the attempt of the Executive 
to prevent ‘habeas corpus’ proceedings being started in cases of deUSa- 
tions under Rule 26 or Ordinance m. The Federal Court has held that 
Section 10 of the Ordinance has not ousted the power of the High Court 
under Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The ^result of the 
judgment is that ‘habeas corpus’ proceedings are still possible In ckses 
of detentions under Rule 26 or Ordinance m, in spite of sub-section 10 of 
the Ordinance denying the jurisdiction^ of the court under Section 491 of 
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the Criminal Procedure Code. Every time the Executive tries to exdtuie 
certain orders from the Jurisdiction of the courts, the Judiciary has taken 
the stand that whenever the validity of an order is challenged, it is for 
the courts, and no one else, to say whether, in law, the order is a valid one 
or not. Even where there is legiilation on the statute book excluding cer- 
tain orders from the Jurisdiction of the courts, when such orders are chal- 
lenged, it is for the courts to say whether the grounds on which the oniers 
are challenged are tenable or not. Where there are provisions denying the 
Jurisdiction of the courts, the denial can apply only to valid orders and not 
to invalid orders which, because of their Invalidly, cannot claim the protec- 
. tlon of. the special provisions. The worst of Ordinance m of 1944 was 
. that it tfied to deprive detenus of the right to challenge orders under Sec- 
tion 491 of the Criminal Prqcedure Code. We are glad that the federal 
Court has held that in spite of the Ordinance the right continues to exist 
and where petitions Are presented. High Courts can continue to investi- 
gate them in the same way as before the Ordinance was promulgated. The 
Judgment may add ^to the chagrin of Beaumonts and the bureaucracy but 
the citizen has reason to be 'satisfied that the Federal Court is there to 
safeguard his liberties, from the* illegal encroachments of the Executive. 

TWICE RELEASED BUT RE-ARRESTED — ^HABEAS CORPUS’ PETITION 
—DETENTION HELD LEGAL BY HIGH COURT 

PATNA, Friday, July 21. — A ‘habeas corpus* application on behalf of 
Jadunandan Jha was decided by Mr. Justice Beevor at the Patna High 
Court. 

• The petitioner Jadunandan Jha was arrested during the last political 
disturbances in the district of Bhagalpore and a number of criminal cases, 
arising out ofl his alleged participation in the said disturbances, were In- 
stituted against him. He was acquitted in several csuses and in one case he 
was cbnvicted, and sentenced to undergo six years* R.L Two other cases 
were still pending against him. Against this conviction he appealed to 
the High Cdurt and pending the -hearing of the appeal he was ordered to 
be released on ball. The District Magistrate of Bhagalpore wanted a secu- 
rity of Rs. 50,000/- for his being balled out. This amount was reduced by 
thq High Court to Rs. 5,000/-, On furnishing this security while the peti- 
tienel* was coming out of jail, he was served with a notice that he was 
ordered to be detained under rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules. After 

• 15 da^s he was informed that he was being detained under rule 26. He 
then moved the Provincial Government, who on examination of his case, 
directed his release. While he was coming out of jail, he was again arrested 
and put in prison under rule 129. Thereafter he moved the High Court 
on the ground that his further detention was invalid. In the meantime 
his conviction and* sentence of years’ R. I. was set aside by the High 
Court. 

His Lordship said that the detention of the petitioner was valid and 
dismissed his application. 

'‘NO PREJUDICIAL ACT” — GOVT. APPEAL FAILS 

Holding that the accused had* not committed a prejudicial act with- 
in the meaning of Defence Rule 34(6) (e) and (g), the Appellate Bench 
consisting of Mr. Justice Wadia and Mr. Justice Weston of the Bombay 
High Court, on Tuesday, dismissed the appeal of the Bombay Government 
against the order of acquitlal passed by the First Class Magistrate of 
Jalgaon City. 

• Sadashiv Narayan Bhalerao, secretary of the Hindi Communist Party, 
Jalgaon, was charged with publishing and distributing copies of a leaflet 
containing prejudicial reports. 

Hielr Lordships, in ^ving judgment held that the leaflet contained 
no words of actual incitement to violence nor did it contain any words 
which created a reasonable likelihood of violence, though there were pas- 
sages which held up Government to hatred or contempt. Ihe court, how- 
ever, followed the judgment of the-Pederal Court in the case of N. D. MaJ- 
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umdar, In which it was held that public disorder or the reasonable antici- 
pation or likelihood ol public disorder is the gist of the ofTence under rule 
34(6) (e) and the acts or words complained must either incite people to 
disorder or must be such as to satlsljr reasonable men that that ts their 
intention or tendency. Abusive language even used about a government 
was not, in the opinion of the Court, necessarily sedition. 

The Court in the circumstances, dismissed the appeal. 

The Advocate General, Mr. N. P. Engineer, with Mr. B. G. Rao. Gov- 
ernment Pleader, appeared for the Province gf Bombay; Mr. K. T. Sule 
appeared for the opponent. 

A BOMBAY JUDGMENT — POSSESSION 0F>REJUDIC1AL DOCUMENT * 

BOMBAY, December 15. — ^Rule 39 (B) of the Defence of India Act was 
held to be invalid and ‘ultra, vires’ of the Defence oi India Act by Mr. G.A. 
Sabnis, Third Additional Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, today when he 
acquitted Anaji Balkrishna Barve, an electrician, of two charges under 
the rule of possessing prejudicial leaflets. Rule 39 (B) prohibits any per- 
son, without lawful authority or excuse, from possessing any document 
containing any prejudicial report. 

The accused Barve was arrested on January 27 last in a room In the 
city where, it was alleged, leaflets and bifllctins which gave rise to the 
prosecution were found. 

• * • 

After examining the relevant sections and sub-secUon*s of the Defence 
of India Rules, the Magistrate held that Government were only empowred 
to frame rules for prohibiting the acquisition or possession of, or the pub 
lication of information likely to assist the enemy. The question was whe- 
ther the powei to frame rules for prohibiting the possession or acquisition 
of information likely to assist the enemy included the power to frame rules 
prohibiting the possession of prejudicial reports. The Magistrate observed 
that the definition of) a prejudicial act, as given under Rule 34 (B) of the De 
fence of India Act did not include an act which was intended or likely to 
acquire, possess and publish information likely to assist the enemy. Rule 
39 (Q) therefore, which prohibited the possession of documents containing 
prejudicial reports seemed clearly to the Magistrate to be beyond thC ' Hie- 
making powers of the Government. He therefore held that Rule 39 (B) 
of the Defence of India Rules was invalid and the accused could* not bg 
held to have committed an offence by merely being in possession of docu- 
ments containing a prejudicial report. 

The accused was acquitted, — A.P. 

CONTEMPT OF COURT CASE.— HIGH COUfeT RUUNG 

The plea that a Bombay editor wHd offered an apology in a contempt 
of court proceeding, should In addition be asked to disclose the name of the 
writer of the article, which was the subject-matter of the .proceedings 
was advanced before Mr. Justice Macklin and Mr. Justice Sen at the Bom- 
bay High Court on Friday. The Court turned down the plea. 

CONTEMPT CASE — JUDGMENT RESERVED 

ALLAHABAD. October 11.— The judgmenj was reserved In the ^'Bombay 
Sentinel'* contempt of court case when It came up for hearing today before 
Mr. justice (Hollister and Mr. Justice Allsop of the Allahabad High Court. 

The Advocate-General argued his case and read the Bombay Illgh 
Court's Judgment, holding that the Allahabad High Court had no juris-' 
diction to arrest Mr Homiman, Editor of the “Bombay Sentinel." 'The 
Advocate-General criticized certain aspects of the Bombay High Court's 
judgment. 

Mr. Justice Ajlsop enquired from the Advocate-General as to what 
would happen if they sentenced Mr. Homiman to say six month# imprison- 
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nicnt under the Contempt of Courts Act. The Advocnte*Qeneral replied 
that the sentence ml^t never be executed In Bombay in view of the Bom- 
Court’s decision. 

* 1 . 

Earlier the Advocate-General argued that contempt of court was an 
offence under the Criminal Procedure Code though not imder the Indian 
Penal Code and this court was competent to issue a warrant of arrest 
against Mr. Horniman. 

He said tliat so long as there was a Central Government in India, pro- 
cesses of this court could be executed in any part of India under the Cri- 
anlnal Procedure Code. The position since the Privy Council’s ruling, which 
.has been^ relied upon by the Bombay High Court, had changed in view of 
the provisions of the Conten;pt of Courts Act even though common law 
ill England did not apply lo the Allahabad High Court. 

The Advocate-General suggested that a* warrant of arrest may be 
issued against Mr. Bomiman and it niay be kept pending agsdnst him. 
'ITieh* Lordships reserved Judgment. — ^F.O.O.C. 

PUBLICATION, OF COURT REPdRT — NOT TO PREJUDICE TRIAL — 
PETITION AGAINST ‘BOMBAY SENTINEL’ REJECTED 

BOMBAY, January 29.— A 'full-bench of the Bombay High Court con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice dnd Mr. Justice Weston rejected an application 
today preferred by K. y.«Sampat against Mr. B. G. Horniman, editor of 
the ‘Bombay Sentinel’, for alleged contempt of court. 

*The applicant was a defendant in a case launched against liim by a 
race-horse owner before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Dur- 
ing the course of the trial he filed a statement before the Magistrate but 
the court refused to entertain the statement. There was some discussion 
in the court in regard to the admissibility of the rejected statement. The 
applicant submitted that by publishing substantially the statement in the 
‘Bombay Sentinel’ his case was prejudiced and that his witnesses were 
also impeded. 

A4r. B. G. Horniman who appeared in person submitted that in one 
of The Issues of his paper he published a small summary of the proceed- 
ings ot the case before the Chief Presidency Magistrate and in a subse- 
quent issue he gave an amplification of the report. 'The copy was sub- 
mitted to him by his reporter. 

Rejecting the application his Lordship the Chief Justice said that there 
was no objection to quoting proceedings which took place in the court. 
The statement referred to was . toqusaed before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and there was no e\Hqence that the ‘Bombay Sentinel’ had 
published more than what was discussed or read out in the court. It might 
well be that the reporter had taken extensive notes of the trial and sub- 
mitted his popy. His Lordship did not think that the publication of the 
report was such as to prejudice the trial and hence he thought no action 
was necessary.— A.P, 

SEQUEL TO PAMPHLET ON DISTURBANCES — ORDERS RESER\TD IN 

• CONTEMPT CASE 

• 

PATNA, April 17.— Arguments in connection with the application pray- 
ine for contempt of court proceedings to be drawn against Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Home Secretary, Oovermnent of India, was heard today by 
‘Mr. Beroor, Special Judge. 

The application has been filed on behalf of Mr. Jagat Naraln Lai, now 
In detention, who was Parliamentary Secretary during the Congress Min- 
istry. He is also known as the mover of the resolution against Pakistan 
at the last; A.I.C.C. meeting in Allahabad. 
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Hie application prays that notice should be issued on Sir Richard 
Tottenham calling upon him to show cause why proceedings should not be 
drawn against him for contempt of court. 

The application Is a sequel to the publication of the official picmphlet 
on the recent disturbances containing certain references to Mr. Jagat 
Naraln which, the application contends, hre prejudicial to the disposal of 
the appeal pending against his conviction and sentence. 

Mr. A. N. Sahay, Counsel for petitioner, submitted before the Special 
Judge today, that Mr. Lai was prosecuted on various charges in connec- 
tion with certain incidents which took place In •Naubatpore area of Patna 
District In August last and a Special Magistrate convicted the acqpsed in . 
December on specific charges, but acquitted tibn on the charge nf instl- . 
gating the use of criminal force against the police and rioting. An appeal 
against those specific charges on which Mr. Lai had been convicted now 
lay before the Judge. * 

The pamphlet entitled “Congress Responsibility fpr the disturbances. 
1942-43'* published by Sir Richard Tottenham in February last, continued 
counsel, contained a passage stating that Mr. Jagat Naraln Lai was per- 
sonally responsible for instigating a mob*that committed arson and looting 
in the Patna area on August 12 and that he bad been sentenced to three 
years* rigorous imprisonment on that charge. 

Two important cases stand in the naftie. of Sree Devldas Gandhi, 
Managing Editor of the “Hindustan Times” of Delhi. One of them related 
almost to the beginning of the August disorder^ and the other came at 
their fag end. In the first case In New Delhi against Devldas Gandhi aiul 
another, it was decided that the disorders were not proved to be part* of 
mass movement. Here is the judgment. 

NEW DELHI, September 11.— “I am not satisfied that the demonstra- 
tions and the disorders which followed the arrest of Gandhi and* other 
Congress leaders And the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India 
Congress Committee, are one and the sqme”, declared Mr. Ar Isar, Addi- 
tional District Magistrate, Delhi, in his Judgment, of which the full text l.s 
now available discharging Mr. Devldas Gandhi, Editor, and Mr De^l 
Prasad Sharma, printer and publisher, of the "Hindustan Times”. 

The charge against the two accused was that they contravened* lin 
order nKde by the Delhi Provincial Government prohibiting printers, pub- 
lishers and Editors from publishing In any newspaper any photographs or* 
pictures relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Con- 
gress Committee or to the measures taken by the authorities to deal with 
that movement. 


The Magistrate in the course of his Judgment obse(ved: 

‘From the copies of the papers fllei by the Public Prosecutor it is 
clear that on August 9 at Bombay, the All-India Congress Committee passed 
the Working Committee’s resolution and approved of a certain movement 
which Gandhi was to laimch. The time and other details of that move- 
ment were left to Gandhi. But before he could address the Viceroy, he 
and the other leaders were airrested. The precise nature of the details of 
this movement were not divulged. 


‘Thus no one can say for certainty as to what programme of action 
Gandhi Intended to put forward. Without knowing what this mass rno^- 
ment was to b€, it is difficult to say wive thei* the demonstrations and wie 
acts of violence which followed the arrest of the leaders were a part of 


the contemplated mass movement. • 

‘It was admitted that the creed of Gandhi and the Congress non- 
violence. The dis^aceful acts of violence and sabotage, to which the mob 
had recourse, can be said to be indirectly the result of 
gress programme of civil disobedience but it cannot be said that they were 
part of the original mass movement, for the simple reason that It had 
not been shown what that movement was. ^ 
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Tt was for the prosecution to prove that there was a mass movement 
as sanctioned by the All-India Congress Committee apd that the offend- 
ing headlines and news printed In the ^'Hindustan Tlmes^ related to t^t 
moveihent. It was not for the defence to show what this mass movement 
was. 

In my opinion, therefore, this case must fail on the ground that no 
relation such as would implicate the accused has been established bet- 
ween the acts complained of and tha order of the Provincial Government 
made under Rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, 1939. The accused are, 
therefore, discharged’.”— AP. 

Tl^ second case Is one of Contempt of Court which was brought against 
Devidas Gandhi as Managing Ekiltor of the “Hindustan Times”, an Assist- 
ant Edilor and his Meerut Correspondent for publishing the news that a 
certain Judge was canvassing subscriptions to the War Fund, and having 
convicted some accused in a case, acquitted them on payment of a certain 
contribution to the Fund. Sree Devidas Gandhi was fined Rs. 1000 In 
default of payment sentenced to 1 month's S.I. He served the sentence 
but carried the case to the Phvy Council at a forbidding oost of Rs. 40,000 
< forty- thousand.) The appeal was Allowed. 

NEW DELHI,, June 26. — The “Hindustan Times” publishes a message 
from London stating that the appeal of the “Hindustan Times” in the 
contempt case, against the ‘Judgment of the Allahabad High Court has 
been allowed by the Privy ‘Council. 

* The convictions hftve been quashed and the fine and amount of cost 
p^id in the High Court have been ordered to be refunded. The order re- 
garding costs of the Privy Council appeal and the reasons for setting aside 
the Allahabad High Court’s Judgment were reserved till a later date. 

'The case arose from an editorial comment which appeared in the 
“Hindustan Times” in August, 1942, criticising the Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Court, Sir Iqbal Ahmed, for calling upon Judicial ofiBcers 
to collect money for the War Fund. The information on which the paper 
relied was a news item received firom its Meerut Cocrrespondent to the 
effect that in the course of the trial of a certain criminal case the Sessions 
Ju^ge, Mr. Hari Shankar Vidyarthi, had asked the accused persons to 
centflbute to War Fund. In doing so the Judge was alleged to have stated 
that he had been asked by the Chief Justice and the Governor fb help In 
the collections. 

The editor, Mr. Devadas Gandhi, the publisher Mr. Devprasad Sharma, 
and the Meerut Correspondent were convicted, the editor being fined 
Rs. 1,000 (or one month's simple imprisonment) and the publisher Rs. 500 
(or one month’s simple imprisonment) and the correspondent sentenced to 
two months’ simple imprisonment. — A.P. 

{Si*.. 

LAW RELATING TO CONTEMPT — JUDGMENT IN THE “TRIBUNE” 
CASE -- “PROCEEDINGS SHOULD BE INSTITUTED SPARINGLY” 

LAHORE, October 26.— Judgment was delivered today in “The Tri- 
bune” contempt of court case by ^ Full Bench of Lahore High Court con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice, Sir Trevor Harris, and Justices Mahomed 
Munir and Teja Singh. (As already reported, the respondents, Mr. Subra- 
manyan, editor, Mr. A. C. Bhatia, representative, and Mr. Bholanath, 
printer and publisher, were acquitted of all the three charges against them.) 

Dealing idth the first charge, namely the reproduction of the verna- 
cular newspape?re’ comments on the arrest of Mr. A. C. Bali, Special re- 
porter of the “Tribune”, the Chief Justice in the course of his judgment, 
observed that if the editor and publisher of the “Tribime” knew at the 
time of publication of these comments that the presentation of an 'habeas 
corpus’ petition was Imminent then the news item in question might amount 
to contempt. On the other hand, if no decision had been arrived at, to 
make such an application when thM news item appeared, no question of 
contempts could arise. 
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To be guilty of contempt of court, a party must be under a duty to 
refrain from publishing any matter, which constituted contempt and no 
person could be under a duty to refrain from publishing such inatter if 
he was wholly unaware that a proceeding was Imminent and had no reason 
to believe the imminence of such proceedings. The question therefore 
arises, whether or not the editor and publisher of this newspaper either 
knew that a so-called *habeas corpus* application was about to he made, 
or should have known that fact. 

According to the affidavit of Mr. Sondhi (Manager) and the written 
statement of Mr. Subrahmanyan, both believed that Mr. Ball would be 
released very shortly and they appeared tq have had some gicaind for • 
this belief. In these circumstances Doth Mr? Sondhi and Mr,# Subrah- 
manyan might well have believed that no proceedings would ever be ne- 
cessary to secure Mr. Bali’s release. Having given the matter his most 
anxious consideration, his Lordship could see no grcrund for rejecting Mr. 
Sondhi’s sworn statement, and therefore, his Lordship was bound to hold 
that when the article headed ** Arrest mada on flimsy grounds" was pub- 
lished on the ftioming of September 6, no proceedings were imminent or 
even thought of. The fact that it was aecided later to brii^g the proceed- 
ings, could not, in his Lordship’s mind, make the publication of this article 
contempt. If no proceedings were imminent when the article was pub 
lished neither Mr. Subrahmanyan nor Mr. Bholanath (Printer and Pub- 
lisher) was under a duty to refrain from publishing such matter and the 
publication could not in the light of subsequent* events become Contetnpt 
of Court. The finding that no proceeding was Imminent was sufficient to 
dispose of the charge relating to this article. • 

ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS FOR CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS 

His Lordship observed, ‘T am not satisfied^ however, that even’ll Mr. 
Subrahmanyan and Mr. Bholanath had contemplated ‘habeas, corpus’ pro- 
ceedings before this article was published, such publication would amount 
to contempt. As I have stated, the publication of matter which tends or 
is calculated to interfere with the due course of Justice, or to prejudice 
the minds of the people against a party may amount to contempt, bp t. be- 
fore a Court will take notice of such a publication, the Court must ’be 
satisfied ^hat the matter published tended substantially to interfere with 
the due course of Justice, or was calculated substantially to create* preJu-« 
dice on the public mind. Tlie Court will not take action where the offend- 
ing matter amounts to what Is some times referred to as technical con- 
tempt. It must be remembered that contempt proceedings are summary 
and a very arbitrary method of dealing with an offeree. That being so, 
contempt proceedings should be sparingly instituted and a person should 
not be convicted unless his conviction is e^^ntlal in the Interests of justice." 

His Lordship proceeded: "In short, there must be something more than 
a technical contempt. There must be a substantial contempt, that Is, 
something which tends in a substantial manner to interfere with the course 
of Justice or to prejudice the public against one of the parties to a pro- 
ceeding, It is to be observed that this article headed "arrest made on 
flimsy grounds" contains no comment by the editor or any member of the 
staff of the "’Tribune". The item merely consists of quotations from the 
Urdu press, that fact, however, would not tfifford defence If the article 
amounted to contempt, because a person may be as much guilty of con- 
tempt by quoting from some source as writing the matter himself. This 
publication is in the main a criticism of the action of Mr. Hendcri^n. 
Which is described as unwise, harsh and likely to prejudice the good re- 
lations between the journalists and the Government.’* 

‘"As I have already stated," his Lordship observed, "the reasons given 

S r Mr. Henderson for the arrest of Mr. Bali under Rule 129 were likely to 
ve rise to criticism and these articles quoted in the publication In ques- 
tion do contain such criticism. A critictem of an executive Officer, no 
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matter how severe, cannot amount to conti^mpt of court unless such criti- 
cism contains matter calculated substantially to interiere with the due 
course , of Justice/' 

Proceeding^ his Lordship observed that there was nothing in the quota- 
tions which would amount to contempt, but there were certain observa- 
tions which suggested that the matter should be tested in the High Court 
where the illegality of Mr. Ball’s arrest would be established. It might 
be said, his Lordship pointed out, that such portions of these quotations 
might tend to interfere with the due course of justice, when the ’habeas 
corpus’ application was heard, but in his Lordship’s view they were not 
calcula^ to cause any substantial interference with the due hearing of 
such an application. 

Looking at these quotations as a whole, his Lordship did not think 
that they could be said to have a tendency substantially to interfere with 
the due course of Justice, and that being so, even if they amounted to con- 
tempt, they did not amount to contempt of which this Court should take 
notice. His Lordship held that the publication could not amount to con- 
tempt of court because at the time ojf the publication no proceedings were 
imminent to the knowledge of the editor and the publisher. 

BOMBAY EDI’TOR GRANTED BAIL 

The validity of his arrest by the Bombay City Police on a warrant 
issued by the Allahabad High Court was challenged by Mr. B. G. Horniman, 
editor of the “Bombay Gentinel” when he appeared before Mr. Oscar H. 
Brown, Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay on Tuesday. Mr. Horniman 
was arrested on Monday and released later the same day. 

Mr. Horniman, who argued the points himself, said that the warrant 
was an extraordinary and unusual document. Under clause 15 of the 
Letters Patent the Allahabad High Court was vested with ordinary original 
crlml&al jurisdiction over persons in the same province and its warrant 
for his arrest was therefore beyond its Jurisdiction. He added that the 
“Bombay Sentinel” was not circulating in Allahabad, although it was likely 
that some copies of the paper went to newspapers there as exchange copies. 

The Magistrate held that the warrant was proper. It bore the seal of 
the Allahabad High Court and was signed by two of His Majesty’s Judges 
of that court. That it was addressed to the Commissioner of Police, Bom- 
bay, gnd not to the Chief Presidency Magistrate, as usual, was in the 
Magistrate’s opinion not an irregularity which would go to the root of the 
validity of the warrant. 

On the question of the High Court’s jurisdiction to issue the warrant, 
the Magistrate held that ‘prima facie’ the High Court had the jurisdiction. 
The point about the circulation of the paper at Allahabad, the Magistrate 
thought, could be addressed to the trial court. 

Mr. Horniman was allowed bail in personal recognisance of Rs. 1,000 
aifd a surety for like amount. He is to appear before the Allahabad High 
Court on geptember 18. 

Mr. Horniman intends to move the High Court in the matter. 

CASE AGAINST HORNIMAN — QUESTION OF COURT’S JURISDICTION 

ALLAHABAD, August 25,~When the “Bombay Sentinel” Contempt of 
Co\xrt Case was taken up for hearing on Wednesday in the Allahabad High 
Court, after the return of trie summons having been duly served on Mr. 
B. G. Horniman, Mr. Justice Collister asked whether Dr. Asthana, the 
Advocate-General of UP., who had informed the Court that he was making 
enquiries with regard to the point raised by Mr. Horniman that he did not 
lie wlthhi the jurisdiction of this court, had completed his enquiries and 
whether the court had jurisdiction in the case. 

Dr. Asthana wa% however, absent in a Federal Court case at Delhi. 
Their Lordships, therefore, ordered tiiat the case should await the Advo- 
cate-Gen^ral’fe return.— API. 
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ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT WARRANT WITHOUT JURISDICTION — 
<tfU>ER ON SIR HORNIMAN SET ASIDE 

BOMBAY, September 17. — ^The order of the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
Bombay, directing My. B. G. Homiman, Editor of the "Bombay Sentinel" 
to appear Joefore the Allahabad High Cpurt in pursuance of a warrant 
issued by that court to answer an alleged offence of contempt of court was 
set aside by the Chief Justice Sir John Beaumont and Mr. Justice Sen at the 
Bombay High Court today. Their Lordships held that the order of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate was without Jurisdiction. The ball bond which 
Mr. Homiman had executed was ordered to be cancelled. The effect of the 
Bombay High Court’s Judgment is that Mr. Homiman need not go to . 
Allahabad and the warrant of the Allahabad High Court (In resnect of a . 
contempt of court offence) cannot be executed in this province. 

The points that came up for decision in the case of Mr. Homiman 
were that a person outside the territorial Jurisdictioir of a court of record 
could not be arrested for an offence of contempt of .court (which is no 
criminal offence according to the ruling of. the Privy Council) and that 
the Commissioiler of Police, Bombay, h^ no legal authority to arrert a 
person under a warrant Issued by a High Court other than the Bombay 
Hlgn Court in a matter of criminal contempt. 

On April 28 the applicant, Mr. Hornlmai), publlsned an Editorial Note 
in the "Bombay Sentinel" in which reference was made to the refusal of 
the Allahabad High Court to take cognizance of Pjess reports in the raster 
of an important Judgment delivered by the FederaP Court concerning Rule 
26 of the Defence of India Rules. This leading article formed the subject 
of an alleged offence of contempt of court and the Allahabad High Court 
issued a bailable warrant of arrest against Mr. Homiman directing him 
to appear before Their Lordships on September 18. Mr. Homiman con- 
tested the validity of the warrant as well as the Jurisdiction of the Alla- 
habad High Court before the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, (to 
whom the warrant was addressed for execution) but the Magistrate held 
that the Allahabad High Court had Jurisdiction and that the warrant was 
in order. 

"ERRONEOUS PROCEDURE" . •. 

'The phief Justice, in his judgment, declared that the procedure adopt- 
ed by the Allahabad High Court was obviously erroneous and misconceived.. 
The High Courts had the Inherent power to punish contempt of court 
themselves in order to ensure that the orders of the Court were enforced 
and the administration of Justice was not interfered with. His Lordship 
had no doubt that if the Allahabad High Court considered that Mr. Homi- 
man had committed contempt of court — although the contempt might 
have been committed outside their territory — within their own Jurisdic- 
tion. 

His Lordship knew of no power in his Court to take notice of contempt 
of court of another High Court. He agreed with the decision of the 
Calcutta High Court that that High Court could not take action for con- 
tempt of court against a man who wae not within their Jurisdiction. If 
the Bombay High Court could not take action for an alleged contempt of 
court of the Allahabad High Court then the Chief Presidency Magistrate . 
of Bombay had not had that power and certainly the Commissioner of 
Police had no power at. all. The Bombay High Court, in matters of con- 
tempt of court, had always acted through its own Sheriff. 

Referring to the warrant Issued for the arrest of Mr. Homiman, the 
Chief Justice said that a warrant issued under the Criminal Procedure 
Code must specify the offence which had been committed and the warrant 
in the present ease specified the offence as one of contempt of court of 
the Aiirt»)^hari High Court. His Lordship agreed that the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate’s order could be justified under Section il3 of the Cr. P. C. or 
the corresponding section of the Bombay City Police Act. But Jhere were 
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^difi^culties. Contempt ot Court was not an olTence, as the Privy Council had 
held (10 Indian Appeals), under the Penal Code, nor could4he Bombay High 
Court t^ke cognizance of a contempt of court of another High Court. 

The application was allowed. 

Mr. k. M. Munshi and Mr. B. G. Thakor appeared flor the petitioner. 
The Police Prosecutor, Mr. Petigara, and Mr. B. G. Rau appeared for the 
Commissioner of Police and the Crowu respect! vely.—AP. 

ADJOURNED TILL MONDAY 

ALLAHABAD, Septeml^r 18.— The “Bombay Sentiner' contempt of 
' Court dase was adjourned till Monday, the 11th October 1948, when it was 
taken uf/ for hearing todav before Their Lordships Mr. Justice Collister 
and Mr. Justice Allsop of tn6 Allahabad High Court. 

JUDGMENT IN “SENTINEL'^ CONTEMPT CASE 

^iLLAHABAD, November 8.— Delivering judgment in the “Bombay 
Sentiner’ contemiit of court case, their Lordships Mr. Justice Collister and 
Mr. Justice Allsop directed that a bailable warrant on the same lines as 
on the last occasion be sent to the Inspector General of Police, United 
Provinces, with the request that he will have it executed if and when the 
respondent, Mr. B. G. Horniman, editor, printer and publisher of the “Bom- 
bay Sentiner’, may be found within the local Jurisdiction of this court.— 
A.Pr 

MR. A. C. BAU’S ARREST — LAHORE D.M.’S STATEMENT 

1 1 

LAHORE, September 3.— Mr. K. H. Henderson, District Magistrate, 
Lahore, in the course of a press communique regarding the arrest of Mr. 
Bali says: 

“it is always unpleasant to have to take action against members of 
the press bi^t the deliberate misrepresentations made by Mr. Bali regard- 
ing the interview between the jSress representatives and myself on the 
2nd of September and published in the “Tribune’s^ issue of the 3rd Sept- 
ember are so prejudicial that his arrest has been ordered. The para- 
grapl^ published on page No, 3 which reads: 'Mr. Henderson, however, 
quoted instance of the A.R.P. organisation and said that public<n6pirited 
men chd not come forth ^to join the A.R.P. organisation because it was 
•treatea as an official organisation,’ is absolutely false. The absurdity of 
the controller of the A.RP. alleging that public-spirited men have not come 
forward to join it is so great that I am forced to the conclusion that it has 
been inserted with the deliberate intention of sabotaging the efforts of 
the A.RP. to work the distribution of sugar in Lahore and to lay founda- 
tions for sugar rationing next month. It is quite obvious that if members 
of the A.R.P. could be induced to believe that their own controller was 
so disparaging to their eflarls, they would be very little inclined to take 
up the immense voluntary task of a rationing census and that without their 
help very little could be done in Lahore, The actf^al facts were that in the 
course of answering a question whether non-offlcial opinion could not be 
consulted in matter of control and price regulations, I expressed surprise 
that although the A.R.P. was perhaps the largest organised body of non- 
. officials in Lahore and open to all classes, certain persons in Lahore seem- 
ed to think that its member^ had in some way become officials and were 
no longer entitled to be considered as representatives of the public. No 
one knows better than myself as a controller, as must be obvious, the large 
amount of public-spirited work done by the AJRT. when too many of its* 
• critics are not prepared to do a hands- turn to assist the public. I can 
only regrfet that a newspaper should have printed such nonsense at a time 
when the A.RP. has been asked by me to undertake a very onerous and 
strenuous duty in the spare time of the wardens in working tHe house 
census for the future sugar rationing. Compared with this gross Ikiisrepre- 
sentatiOR J have less complaint about the slightly inaccurate twist on my 
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Temarks on the subject of ghee and to the fact that on page six I am 
alleged to have said that the issue under the new rationing scheme would 
be weekly or bi-weely. In fact the only reference to any weekly rationing 
was my information to press representatives that in Bombay rationing 
was 12 02S. of sugar per week, 

also would like to point out that one vernacular paper has quoted me 
as saying that under the rationing scheme A.R.P. depots would be closed 
down and the work would be taken out of their hands. This of course 
is a complete misrepresentation. What I Informed the press was that with 
the introduction of rationing the number of depots would be reduced as 
there would be less rush on them." 

» 

ARREST OF MR. A. C. BAU — "HABEAS CORPUS" PETITION ^ ^OTICK 
ISSUED TO CROWN CCftjNSEL 

LAHORE, September 6.-— On a ‘habeas corpus’ petition hied by Mr. P. 
L. Sondhi, Manager of the "Tribune", for the produption in court and 
the release of Mr. A. C, Bali, Special Representative of the ‘^Tribune’*, Mr, 
Justice Munir df the Lahore High Courjb issued notice •to the Crown to 
appear on September 9. 

The question whether Mr. Ball should be produced in the court or not 
will be decided on that day by His Lordship. 

Mr. Ram Lai Anand, Advocate, appearing on behalf of Mr. P. L. 
Sondhi, brought to His Lordship’s notice the fact that the order of the 
arrest of Mr. Ball issued by the District Magistrate, Lahore, was Illegal, 
improper and ‘mala fide’. On the merits of the case alone His Lord^ip 
could set aside the order. Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules did /lot 
apply to the facts as stated by the learned D.M. himself In his expletna- 
tion mentioned in the official communique. "Much has been made of a 
slight inaccuracy alleged to have crept into the report of Mr, Bali ot what 
happened at the press conference". Mr. Anand contended. Even assum- 
ing that there was a slight inaccuracy ,it was not enough Vo deprive a 
person of his freedom. 

Munir J,: "Let us first issue notice to the Crown and see what its 
counsel has to say.’' 

Mr. Anand submitted that ordinarily reasons for actlop under* Rule 
129 reiiiained a sealed book to the public and the courts of Justice but In 
this case the reasons had already been stated In the communique* issued ^ 
by the D.M. It was a clear case for His Lordship’s interference. 

Munir J: "Yes! that is what distinguishes this case from others where 
reasons are not known. But I want to see the actual order made under 
Rule 129." 

Mr. Anand then requested His Lordship that the •Crown be directed 
to produce the order. 

Munir J: ‘If they do not produce the ofdier I will presume that^no 
grounds exist for the arrest." 

Mr. Anand further re<tuested His Lordship to direct that Mr. Bali be 
produced in the court on the next date of hearing. 

Mimir J: "Let me first give a chande to the Crown to explain Its posi- 
tion and then I will decide whether Mr. Bali should be produced In the 
court pr not.’’ 

Mr. Anand: "But my Lord! look at the ordler which can by no means be 
sustained ..." 

Munir J: "But if no reasonable explanation is forthcoming on bel\^lf 
of the Crown, then I will see what to do." 

Mr. Anand further asked for His Lordship’s permission to be allowed 
to have access to Mr. Bali. His Lordship directed that such an access was 
a legitimate demand and would, if applied for to the proper authorities, be 
granted. #Tf such an access is refused then it will toe an additional ground 
in support of your case," he said. • ^ 
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PETITION 

The petition, mentioning the communique Issued by the D.M. on the 
arrest of Mr. Bali, 'inter alia' stated: 

''The dlllerence between what Mr. Henderson said and what Mr. Bali 
reported, Mr. Henderson to have said is really a distinction between tweedle- 
dom and tweedledee. 

"At any rate a slight inaccuracy creeping into a report of a press re- 
presentative about something of which no official record is required to be 
maintained or is, in fact, maintained, does not come within the mischief 
of any of the Defence of India Rules nor can it be said that this alleged 
' inaccuracy comes within tl^e meaning of Rule 129 of the Defence of India 
Rules. 

'Tt is not open to Mr. Henderson to read into the words, which con- 
stitute the last but one paragraph of Mr. Bali’s report. 

"On perusal it will be seen that the report is by no means compli- 
mentary to Mr. Henderson in respect of the control orders which he has 
been Issuing from time to tinie regarding milk and curd. « 

"Even on the explanation given by the D.M. in the ofiftcial communique 
of the 3rd September 1943 that part of the report which is impugned, does 
not fall within the ambit of Rule 129 or of any othePvRule of the Defence 
of India Rules or of any provision of any other law. 

"Instead of writing to \he "Tribune" to correct what Mr. Henderson 
describes as a deliberate misrepresentation, Mr. Henderson took the extra- 
ordinary and entirely unjustifiable action of ordering Mr. Bali’s arrest 
and putting him behind the bars. 

"The custody of Mr. Bali is both illegal, improper and 'mala fide’ and 
he is entitled to be set at liberty. 

"TJie petitioner Is the Manager of the "Tribune" and the "Tribune" 
press and as such is interested in the release of Mr. Bali in whose absence 
the work of .the newspaper is seriously suffering. 

"The petitioner has made his best efforts to find out where and how 
Mr. A. C. Bali is at present detained but he has not been able to trace him." 

The petition prayed that Mr. Bali be brought before the court, dealt 
with according to law and set at liberty. 

An urgent letter has been written by Mr. Ram Lai Anand to the Dis- 
•trict Magistrate, Lahore, today drawing his attention to the fact that it 
was necessary to file an affidavit of Mr. Bali in relation to the 'habeas 
corpus’ petition setting out the exact details of what transpired at the press 
conference held on the 2nd September 1943 which Mr. Bali attended and 
the report of which he contributed to the "Tribune." "Neither my client 
Mr. R. L. Sondhi,* Manager of the "Tribuna" nor I," Mr. Anand adds 
"know as to where Mr. Ball is now in custody. In the circumstances I 
will request you to please coifVey to Mr. Bali that I want his afiddavit con- 
taihing a detailed information as to what happened at the press confer- 
ence so that he may draw up the necessary affidavit and have it attested 
and sent on to me. In the event of Mr. Bali agreeing to file such an 
affidavit you will please place at his disposal the necessary facilities. If 
you find it inconvenient to make all these arrangements, please permit 
Mr. Sondhi the necessary access to Mr. Bali so that he gets into touch with 
*hlm and obtains the necessary affidavit. If it be not possible for you 
to i^rmlt Mr. Sondhi to do,'^you will please permit me or my junior in 
the case, such an access."— F.O.O.R. 

, * "TRIBUNE” CONTEMPT CASE 

The “Tribune" writes:— 

A remarkable Judgment laying down the law on the subject was de- 
livered by the Chief Justice, Sir Trevor Harries, presiding ov^ a Pull 
Brach of the Lahore High Court consisting of himself, Mr. Justice Muham- 
mad Munir and Mr. Justice Teja Bingh, in the "Tribune," contempt case. 
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When the notice was served on the editor, the representative and the * 
printer and publisher of this paper asking wem to show cause why they 
should not be proceeded against for contempt of court for the hubiica- 
tion of certain article In the ‘rTribunc"*, it was realised that span from 
the personal re^nsibility of the respondents for the publications con- 
cemed« an issue, or rather several important Issues, concerning the rights 
and privileges of the press would be raised in the case. Explicit or Implicit 
in the Initiation of proceedings against this paper were the questions, how 
far were comments on proceedings in an imminent cause permissible, 
could newspapers in the ordinary discharge of their responsibilities publish 
documents referred to but not read out in opqp coxirt, whether headlines 
within quotation marks taken from reported proceedings would ^ amount 
to comment, whether reports, incorrect in immaterial particulars, were an 
offence for which a newspaper could be proceeded agaxdst by the summary 
and arbitrary method of contempt proceedings, wlifether the publication 
of fair and accurate reports of day-to-day proceedings in cases In oi>en 
court were privileged and whether the old > and out-of-date notion that, 
nothing could be safely published except Judgments was rftlll the law of the 
land. The importance of these issues from the point of view of the press 
was obvious from the very beginning and it is no smaH gain that a Full 
Bench of the Lahore High Court has given its verdict on some of these 
issues In clear and unequivocal terms. On ail tbe charges brought against 
the three respondents except one the decision of the court is unanimous, 
that the articles complained of did not constitute kK>nt6mpt of the LaKore 
High Court. Even on the charge on which His Lordship Mr. Justice Mu- 
hammad Munir felt It necessary to differ from the opinion of other fWo 
judges, he did not consider it necessary to record any formal conviction 
as he held that it was not the intention of the editor to interfere with the 
due course of justice. , 

Contempt is such an undeflnable offence and the field which it covers 
is so wide that more often than not it becomes a trap to* the unwary 
journalist who, with limited resources, has to discharge an immense res- 
ponsibility. Consequently, anything which facilitates his task, which en- 
sures for him the privilege which every honest citizen enjoys in exery 
country, that he should be presumed to be innocent until he Is adjtidg^d 
guilty in a court of law, must be doubly welcome to him. It is from this 
point of view that the judgment of Chief Justice Harris in the *‘TAbune’' • 
contempt case bids fair to become a charter of freedom for the press in 
India. The Punjab is extremely fortunate in having as its Chief Justice 
one who will not only keep alive but carry forward the gerat traditions of 
independence, impartiality and integrity which a long line of distinguish- 
ed judges has built up in di|rerent High Courts of thi^coutnry. 

Both because contempt is an undefined and undeflnable offence and be- 
cause the courts act in such matters in their inherent Jurisdiction and the 
proceedigs are arbitrary and summary, judges usually resort to It only 
when there is contumacious contempt tending substantially to interfere 
with the course of justice. Though on the one hand judges feel that these 
summary powers are necessary to maintain the dignity of the judiciary 
and its reputation for IndependentSe and impartiality they have, on the 
other hand insisted, as a safeguard to the public, that proceedings for • 
contempt may be started only in flagrant c^es and not where the con- 
tempt committed is unintentional and technical. As his Lordship Chief 
Justice Harries remarks: “It must be remembered that contempt proceed- 
ings are summary and a very arbitrary metihod of dealing with an offente. 
That being so contempt proceedings should be sparingly instituted and a 
person should not be convicted unless his conviction is essential In the 
interests of justice.’^ That in the “Tribune^’ contempt case where there 
were as many as six charges, including the subsidiary chacges, all tte 
three respondents, were found *‘not guilty” on all charges except one by 
all three judges and that, even on this charge, the majority vwdict was 
in favour of the respondents while Mr Justice Munir merely rewrded.tha 

H. C. Vol. II— E ® 
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binding that the article complained of did amount to contempt without 
proceedings to record even a formal conviction against the editor of this 
paper, lit enough to show that, even in the first instance, there was scant 
justlflcation for the initiation of contempt proceedings which in the case of 
a smaller Journal than the “Tribune” might well have proved ruinous 
financially. 

One preliminary matter from which the contempt proceedings origi- 
nated and to which their Lordships have also considered it necessary to 
refer in their judgment relates to the circumstances in which Mr. Bali, the 
.Special Representative of this paper, was arrested by the District Magis- 
, trate or Lahore. The District Magistrate’s complaint against Mr. Bali 
was that in his report of the proceedings of the press conference held by 
him on September 2, which appeared in the “Tribune” of September 3, 
he had stated: “Mr. Henderson, however, quoted the instance of the A.R.P. 
wganisation and said that public-spirited men did not come forth to join 
the organisation because it was treated as an oflacial organisation.” 

In the communique Issued by him on September 3. after he had arrested 
Mr. Ball, the District Magistrate . gave his version of what happened as 
follows: — “The actual fa'cts were that in the course of answering a ques- 
tion whether non-oflacial opinion could not be consulted in matters of 
control and price regulations J expressed surprise that although the A.R.P. 
was perhaps the largest organised body of non-ofiacials in Lahore and open 
to 8jl classes, certain pen^ns in Lahore seemed to think that its members 
had in some way becoifte officials and were no longer entitled to be con- 
sld/ired as representatives of the public.” As his Lordship the Chief 
Justice remarked in the course of the proceedings, it was really a distinction 
without a dlflPerence. But even if there was some difference, it was nothing 
serious. Still, it was because of this alleged mlsreporting that Mr. Ball 
was arrested under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Rules on September 3 
and kept in detention till the morning of September 7. On how far this 
arrest was Justified, his Lordship. remarks in the course of his judgment: 

cannot understand, as at present advised, how this report of Mr. Bali 
could afford a ground for his arrest and detention under Rule 129 of the 
Defence of India Rules.” The arrest was, evidently, a misuse of the powers 
giicn to Executive officers under the Defence of India Rules and we are 
glad that so great an authority as the Chief Justice himself has held it 
.unjustified. 


SECURITY DEMAND FROM PRESS — GOVT.^S ORDER SET ASIDE 

A Full Bench of the Bombay High Court, composed of the Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice^ Chagla and Mr, Justice Weston, allowed an appeal filed 
by Mr. V. G Ketkar, keeper of the Loksangpraha Press, Poona, and set 
aside, on Friday, an order passed by the Government of Bombay demand- 
ing security of Rs. 1,500. 

The demand for security was made by Government under the Indian 
Press Emergency Powers Act after a pamphlet, published by Mr. R. N. 
Mandllk, M.L.A., Bombay, had been printed by the press. Government 
were of opinion that the pamphlet Was^kely to cause disaffection or bring 
Government into hatred and contempf: 

The Bench held that the notice demanding security from the applicant 
was* clearly had as it did no^ strictly specify the alleged offending words 
or passages in the pamphlet. In considering the history of ttie pamphlet, 
which was preceded by letters addressed to an Adviser to the Governor of 
Bombay In courteous terms by Mr. Mandlik in regard to action alleged to 
have b^n taken by the police and military, the Bench drew attention to the 
fact that 500 copies of the pamphlet were printed, not for general circula- 
tion nor pro^t, but were sent only to responsible pec^Ie like editors of news- 
papers and members of the legislature. 

The general effect of the pamphlet was not to charge Government with 
ml^onduct. The Bench thought that it might only induce people to whom 
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it was sent to be extremely critical of Gk>veniment. The Bench was not 
Iirepared to say that the pamphlet would cause stronger feelings than 
adverse criticism and therefore was not likely to arouse disaffection nor 
bring GK)vemment into hatred or contempt. 


SECURITY DEMAND SET ASIDE NAGPUR PAPER’S PLEA 

NAGPUR, December 11.— A Pull Bench of the Nagpur High Court set 
aside the order of the provincial Government under the Indian Press 
Emergency Powers Act, demanding a security oj Rs. 1,0<)0 from the printer 
of ‘!Bhavitavya”, a Marathi weekly of Nagpur, edited by Mr. P. Y. Desh- 
pande, for printing and publishing an article eptitled, “The Messa^ of the* 
August Revolution,” in his paper dated August 11, 1944. • 

In the course of their judgment, Their iJordships, while discussing one 
of the eleven objected passages, pointed out how tt\p word revolution had 
been used in the Montford Reforms in the sense of revolution in the people’s 
thought, and held that the writer used the word in that sense alone, 

“Moreover ,• the word 'revolutioi\' has become a slogan with socialists 
and lost all its sting by frequent reiteration,” observed Their Lordships. 

Their Lordships concluded: “Our conclusion is that the article does 
not contain any element of Incitement to acts of violence, or contempt, or 
hatred against His Majesty, or disaffection against His Majesty, or dis- 
affection against the Government of India, or any encouragement or ap- 
proval of the commission of any offence. The article is written from an 
academic, though a Socialistic viewpoint, to appraise the historical effect 
of the Congress resolution of August, 1942, and the doctrine of non-violence 
and mass movement underlying it. Taking Into consideration the facts 
that it was a review of a past event written two years later with an esti- 
mate of its potentialities, and that the circulation of the newspaper was 
confined to the intelligent and educated classes of the^ people, there could 
be no real fear of any possibility of mischief arising from the article.”— A.P. 


PREJUDICIAL PAPERS WITH AN EDITOR — POSSESSION HELD 

TO BE LAWFUL 

Holding that the possession of a prejudicial document, received ^or 
publication, by the editor of a paper, would be possession with /lawful 
authority’. Mr. Balbhadra Prasad ‘Rasik’, editor of “Jewan Joti”, was ac-» 
Quitted by Mr. D. G. P. Anthony, the City Magistrate of Allahabad, of the 
charge of possessing two prejudicial documents without lawful authority 
(says a report in the “Amrit Bazar Patrlka”). 

The accused pleaded possession with lawful autho^jlty as th^ditor of 
“Jewan Joti” of the two documents, alleged to be prejudicial. They were 
recovered from his possession when his house was searched on October 28. 

“We have to see,” observed the magistrate, ‘whether the 
the ‘lawful authority’ contemplated In Rule 39 D.I.R. The 
is nowhere defined. “Hence the commonsense view of 
I consider that the word ‘lawful’ would cover the 
paper being in possession of any contributions wnt to him by 
nf the nubile In this instance it is clear that the accused Is not the 
futSfr of the pSuXal documents. He does not know Urdu and te a- 
noet in Hindi which fact was proved by evWence. It Is also proved 
the accused was the editor of “Jewan Joti” and as such entitled to receive 

contributions In due course of business. 

nf hii< 5 tnpss and reserved by him for reply to the senumenui ex 
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this view with the oYervhelznlxig evidence on record of his change of 
attititde towards all anti-Oovemment activities, I consider that he is 
clearly entitled to acquittal/’ 

Mr. Qalbhadra Prasad 'Rasik* was therefore, acquitted. ^ 

‘AJ’ CASE 

The case against Pandit Vidya Bhaskar, Editor of the *AJ’, Benares, was 
an amazing one. He was prosecuted in June 1943, on a charge of having 
been found in possession of a prejudicial report entitled 'August Revolution 
of 1942’. He was acquitted' on the ground that the pamphlet in question 
had beeh received at the office of the daily in the ordinary course of 
‘business lind kept aside for the perusal by the Editor at leisure. In the 
meantime and shortly after 4ts receipt and before it was read by the 
Editor, a police party raided the office and wanted to know whether he 
had the book in question. He did not remember and looked into the 
drawers and found it and handed it over to the Police. To argue, as the 
prosecution did that because there was no label or cover found over the 
book and thereford" the Pandit mu^t have been aware of the contents was 
to show how h^rd up the prosecution was for buttressing up a case of 
the Government. To arrest the Editor on this ground and prosecute was 
worse than a mockery. It was found that the pamphlet was received and 
kept by the Editor 'bona fide” and the accused was acquitted. Obviously 
the U. P. Magistrate had better sense than the U. P. Government which 
sanctioned the prosecutioit under the D.IJI. 

c ALLAHABAD HIGH COURT ACQUITS PRESS MANAGER 

ALLAHABAD, May 18.— Holding that the book entitled “A Phase of the 
Indian Struggle” by Dr. Shayamaprasad Mukherjee, an ex-Minister of 
Bengalis not a 'prejudicial report,* the City Magistrate of Allahabad, sit- 
ting as Special Magistrate under the Special Criminal Court Ordinance, 
acquitted yesterday the Manager and another employee of a local book- 
^op of the charge under Rule 39 *of the Defence of India Rules of being 
in possession of seven copies of the book in question to be a prejudicial 
report. 

,,Durlng the course of his Judgment, the Magistrate observed: "This 
book has been studied by me from cover to cover. It contains a series of 
letters addressed by the author to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
^Ind H. E. the Viceroy, Besides these letters, it contains a short criticism 
of the Crlpps’ Proposals and the record of a speech made by the author. 
There is nothing in any of the contents except the letter q/. resignation of 
the author from the Ministry which can even be remotely construed as 
passages which come within the definition of prejudicial report. Attention 
is thus fixed on his letter of resignation and in respect of this, I have 
before me a ‘certified copy of the Judgment of the Bombay High Court in 
respect of this very letter of resignation in which it is clearly held that 
there is nothing in the letter of resignation which can be construed as 
‘prejudicial report’ in the absence of any view contrary to this held by 
the Hon. Allahabad High Court. I am bound by the findings of the Bombay 
HiglT Court and accordingly I hold that since the book— *"A Phase of Indian 
Struggle” is not a prejudicial report no offence has been committed by the 
accused.” 

“JAKMABHOOMI” case — TEXT OE JUDGMENT — “ORDERS 

OF BOMBAY GOVT. NOT JUSTIFIED’' 

Judgment delivered by the Special Bench of the Bombay High Court 
■feonslstlng of the Chief Justice and Justices Ghagla and Weston, on the 
apt^catlon peferred by the Printer and Publisher of “Janmabhooml”, a 
Gujarati daUy of Bombay against the Bombay Government’s older for- 
feiting the paper’s security and asking for a fresh deposit, for publishing 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee’s letter to the Governor of Bengal Deliver- 
ing the judgment the Chief Justice said; 
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**Now, the article complained ot war published in a newepaoer in the 
Gujarati language* and it set out in a Gujarati translation of a letter written 
bsr Dr. Shyamaprasad Mookerji to the Governor of Bengal on the occasion of 
Dr. Mookerji's resignation as a Member of the Ben^ Ministry/ In the 
letter the writer says that he disapproved of the poUcy of the Government 
of India with regard to the present political situation. He disapproved of 
the policy of repression* but he recognised that the Governor of Bengal 
was not responsible for that. The main criticism in the letter is as to me 
conduct of the Governor in relation to his Ministers. The gravamen of 
the charge* which he makes* is that the Governor of Bengal had not car- 
ried out the terms of the Government of Indi& Act and his Letter of In- 
structions according to the spirit, that he had not consulted andsfollowed* 
the advice of his Ministers* and that he had been more favourable to the* 
Opposition than to the Ministry from which the writer was resigning. It 
is very difficult to see how criticism of the Governor of Bengal can do 
any mischief in the Province of Bombay. Even if* the applicant’s news- 
paper circulated in Bengal* I think it would be dllficglt to say that publi- 
cation of a Minister’s reasons for resigning is calculated to bring Gov- 
ernment into hatred or contempt, evep^ treating Oovertiment as meaning 
the Government of Bengal. A Minister resigning is entitled to give his 
reasons for so doing* and is entitled to criticize* in proper language, the 
conduct of the Governor In relation to his Ministers. Reading the article 
as a whole* I do not think it goes beyond the ;K:ope of legitimate criticism. 
The Federal Court of India recently had to consider the meaning of Rule 
34(6> (e) the language of which is identical that of Section 12iA 
of the Penal Code, and they expressed the view 'that the gist of the offence 
of sedition was that the act tended to promote public disorder. X doubt 
whether this article is calculated to promote public disorder even if it 
circulated in Bengal. I feel confident that there is no chance of its pto- 
moting public disorder in Bombay, or, by reason of its circulating Ip Bom- 
bay, in Bengal. Some of the expressions are perhaps couched in rather 
too strong language. The writer thinks that there had been, some atroci- 
ties In the suppression of disorders, bift the only remedy he suggests Is 
public enquiry and transfer of some Government offlcera to different dlst* 
ricts. I do not think, reading the article as a whole, that it can be said that 
it involves an unfair criticism of Government, or that it Incites apykody 
to any act of disaffection towards Government so as to come within clause 
(e). It is even more difficult to see the article brought wltpfn the 
mischief of the other two clauses relied on. There is nothing in the article 
to my mind, calculated to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any section 
of the public; nor, I think, does It deal in any way with the prosecution of 
war. It cannot, therefore, be said to be prejudicial to the defence of British 
India or to the efficient prosecution of war. ^ 

’Tn my opmion, the orders of Government were not justified, and must 
be set aside with costs.” 

• 

MR. MANDLIK’S PAMPHLET ON NANDURBAB FIRING NOT 

PRBJUDICIAL 

The following are extracts from the judgment recorded by the Bom- 
bay High Court in Criminal Application No. 186 of 1943, under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, in the case of Vishnu Oangadhar* 
Ketwar, keeper of the Lokasangraha Press, <»oona:— 

Mr. K. N. Dharap and Mr. H. 8. XJIrsekar, Advocates for the petitioner. 
The Advocate-General with the Govenunent pleader for the Opponent- 
Crown. 

(dorsum: — ^Beaumont CJr., and Chagla and Weston JJ.) 

Oral Judgement (Per Beaumont CJ.);— This is an appUcation under 
sectiem 23 of the Government of Bombay directing the applicant as tiie 
keeper of a certain printing press to deposit security, the order having 
been made under sub-section (3) of section 3 of the Press Act.* 
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*3ut I do not want to dispose of the application merely on the techni* 
cal groun<t that the notice was bad, because that difficulty could not be over- 
come by serving a fresh notice. I will, therefore, consider whether the 
pamphlet falls within the terms of the Act* It is alleged to have infring- 
ed Section 4 (I) (d) of the Act. 

“The writer of the pamphlet is Mr. Mandlik, who is a member of the 
Bombay Lesdslative Assembly, and he first wrote to an Adviser to the 
Governor of Bombay in August 1942, pointing out that on the 12th of 
August there had been firing by the military in Poona to put down a civil 
TOt, and that In that firing certain women who were merely looking on 
, had ha^ the misfortune to be killed and he asked Government to hold a 
, ^diclal inquiry. His letter is expressed in courteous terms, and he starts 
by saying: ^ 

‘I am loath to jilsturb the Government while they are engaged in 
doing their duty to keep law and order by putting do^^n with firm hand 
the disturbances consequent on the dangerous and inopportune movement 
of **Quit India'* stated by the ‘Congress. But I would be failing in my own 
duty too if I do not bring to the noticfe of Government, in thhe, the public 
complaints of a genuine nature in regard to the conduct of Government 
officials, charged With the onerous and unpopular task of keeping law and 
order in the Province. Such being the purpose of this letter I hope and 
trust that I will not be misunderstood on its account’." 


CORRECT ATTITUDE 

“That seems to me an eminently correct attitude. He wrote fouy or 
five letters to the Adviser to the Governor In relation to this Poona firing 
pressing upon Government the desirability of holding a judicial inquiry. 
But hfe obtained no answer to any of his letters. Then in September he 
wrote to Government informing them of certain actions alleged to have 
been taken at Nandurbar in West Khandesh by the police, and in the 
various letters which he wrote to the Government on that subject he told 
them that his information was that the police had fired upon a proces- 
sion qf school children, when four of the children had been killed and 
others injured, and he also sent Government what purported to be state- 
ments of alleged eye-witnesses furnished very soon after the firing setting 
< out thft facts and in particular alleging that one boy who was the leader 
of the procession had been held by the two police officer^, and when so held 
one of the police officers shot him twice with a revolver, and killed him 
and the writer invited Government to hold a public Inquiry as to that 
matter. Again he did not receive any answer whatever from Government 
other than an acknowledgement. No doubt, in some of the letters there 
are passages in which he suggests that Government have practically given 
‘cajrte blqpche' to the police and are not going to take notice of whatever 
excess the police may indulge in. But the letters 'make it clear that that 
is a view forced upon him by Government ignoring his letters and all the 
letters are expressed in courteous and moderate language. The writer, 
as I have said, is a man holding some public position, not a mere busy-body, 
and he was doing what I think every good citizen would be expected to 
^ do, viz., bring to the notice of Government alleged excesses by Govem- 
* ment or Military Officers which are supported by testimony which he re- 
gards as reliable, and disclofe to Government. Certainly it is somewhat 
remarkable to find that Government paid not the slightest attention to 
hla letters. Of course. Government may have considered that a public 
inquiry would do mere harm than good. In times of violent civil commo- 
tion tli^re are bound to be occasions on which the military Ind* police 
have to open fire on crowds, and it is inevitable that some people should 
think, at times possibly with justification, that firing took place unneces- 
sarily. It may very well be that Government did not want public inquiry 
going on all over the country. At the same time when two police officers 
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are said to ha^re committed what amounta^to a deliberate murder, and 
when names of alleged eye-witnesses are supplied to Oovemmenti one would 
naturally suppose that Oovemment would at any rate institute an inquiry, 
it may be a private, but at any rate a searching inquiry, something more 
than a mere departmental Inquiry, and would tell this informant of what 
they were doing. 

“The question we have to decide is whether this pamphlet comes with- 
in the terms of Section 4 (1) (d) of the Press Act, whether It does tend, 
directly or Indirectly, to cause feelings of hatred or contempt or disaffec- 
tion towards Government. It is to be noticed .that the pamphlet was not 
published for general circulation or profit. Five hundred copies only were 
printed, and in his affidavit the applicant 8ay;s that he sent therfl only td 
responsible persons like editors of newspapers and members of tHe Bombay 
Legislative Assembly. So that one really has to consider whether in the 
minds of those people the tendency would be to cause feelings of hatred 
or contempt or disaffection.* We must remember that as the learned Ad- 
vocate G^eral argues, the fact that the pamphlet ^ true and Uie fact 
that It published 'bona fide' and even in accordance with what the 
writer considdi*ed to be his public duty, will not pr^ent the pamphlet 
being objectionable within the section. • * 

a 

“REAL GRAVAMEN OF. CHARGE** 

“I am bound to say that I think the reading of the pamphlet by persons 
to whom it was sent would induce in their mlndfe a feeling extremely Criti- 
cal of the wisdom of the Government of Bombay, for the reasons which 
I have already indicated. But I think It is going too far to say that It 
would induce in their minds feelings of hatred or contempt, or would cause 
disaffection. The writer admits the difficulty under which Government 
were working, and the fact that on the whole they were doing well, and 
the persons to whom the pamphlets were sent would appreciate that. 
Though I think the effect of the pamphlet, rather perhaps an. Indirect than 
a direct effect, would be to make people critical of Government; I do not 
think it would go further than that. I say that the effect is indirect, be- 
cause the real gravamen of the charge against Government is not so much 
conduct of theirs discussed in the pamphlet; It Is the way In which <}ov- 
emment has dealt with the matter, in never answering these letters, never 
informing the writer whether there was an inquiry into the maters and 
if so with what result. It is the omissions of Government which are cal-» 
culated to occasion criticism, but that, it may be, an indirect effect of 
the publication of the pamphlet. 

The learned Advocate-General has referred to particular passages. 
There are, as I have said, one or two passages in which the writer sug- 
gests that Government’s refusal to answer letters would show that they 
gave ‘carte blanche’ to thef-police. But those are isolated passages. The 
general effect of the pamphlet is not to charge Government, buff to cirarge 
the police and the military, and Invite Government to hold an inquiry. I 
am not prepared to say that the effect of the pamphlet on the minds of 
those to whom it was sent would be .to cause any stronger feeling, than 
one of adverse criticism toward Government in relation to a particular 
side of its administration. I do not think it would cause disaffection, or 
induce people to think that they might have another Government whichr 
would govern them better. No Govemmentf is perfect, and some criticism 
is allowable and there is a good deal of praise in the pamphlet of Govern- 
ment’s success in dealing with a very difficult situation. I would, tljere- 
fore, say that the pamphlet does not come within, the work of Section. 
4 <lV (d). 

“The application, therefore, will be allowed with costs and the order 
set aside, deposit to be refunded.” 

Justices Chagla and Weston concurred. 
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CONTEMrr OP COUET CA»E ^ RULE DISCHARGED ^ STRICTURES 
ON DISTRICT OFPICRR 

PATNA, (By MaU)^A Special Bench of the Patna High Court con- 
sisting of the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Agarwaia and Mr. Justice Imam de- 
livered judgment in the case arising out of the rule issued against Mr. R. N. 
Lines, I.CB., District Magistrate of Bhagalpur, to show cause why he should 
not be committed for contempt of court for disobeying an order of the 
High Court in the matter of the release of a political prisoner. 

On January 25, 1944, it was brought to the notice of Mr. Justice Agar- 
waia and Mr. Justice ImaiA that an order passed by a Bench of this court 
•consJsiting of Mr. Justice Chatterji and Mr. Justice Meredith on, December 
23, 1943, cdirecting the release of one Narsingh Rai under Section 491 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedjre, had been communicated to the District 
Magistrate of Bhagalpore was not carried out, and that the prisoner was 
still under detention. - Upon these allegations the present rule was issued 
against Mr. Lines. ^ • 

The District ^gistrate showed cause and Their Lordships observed 
that it was conceded before Their Lordships that only the Central or the 
Provincial Government could act under Rule 26 (1) (b) of the Defence of 
India Rules and the District Magistrate had no power to detain Nai^ingh 
Rai under that rule. The District Magistrate said in his explaiiatlon that 
Rule 129 mentioned in the original order was penned thrcfugh and Rule 26 
(1) (b) was substituted therefor by his confidential clerk as a result of 
mere misunderstanding ‘on his part owing to great pressure of work in the 
offl^ce and this mistake was not detected by him at the time of signing the 
order. 


VERY ODD 

The District Magistrate did not reveal the nature of the misunder- 
standing which led his confidential clerk to make the alteration, but it 
seemed very odd. Their Lordships remarked, that the confidential clerk 
should have been allowed by him to take the liberty of making such a 
material alteratibn in an order for which he alone could be held respon- 
sible and that he should have adopted the amended order and ftorwarded 
It io the Jail authorities as well as to the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment at Patna as he was purported to have done. He did not state the 
reason ‘for the second alteration in the original order which was of no 
‘less importance, namely, the substitution of the words “upto and includ- 
ing January 2, 1944’' for the original words “the period of 15 days’* but a 
possible explanation might be found in the fact that original order of deten- 
tion had been passed by the S.D.O. on November 2 and an order under 
Rule 129 could remain in force under the second proviso to sub-rule (2) for 
two months only, which would have expired on Januaiy 2, 

I 

NOT A SEMBLANCE OF EXCUSE 

The remarkable fact, about this order, 'Their Lordships observed, was 
that it related to Narsingh Rai of village Sonbarsa, outpost Sonbarsa, 
though the person with whom Their Lordships were concerned was 
Narsingh Rai of village Gouripore, police station Bihpore. The last des- 
. cription which Their Lordships found in all the papers relating to this man, 
except the order passed by the District Magistrate on December 3. . 'Their 
Lordships* attention had been drawn to the fact that another person called 
Narsingh Kuer of Sonbarsa had also been detained on November 2, 1943 
and it was quite plaip that the possibility of there being another Narsingh 
• Rai, corresponding to the description given in the order of the District 
Magistrajte, could not be ruled out on the materials which had been placed 
before Their Lordships. If, therefore, the order related to another per- 
son, then there was not even a semblance of an excuse for detaining Nar- 
singh Rai of Gouripore beyond November 16. 
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SECURinr OEDER SET ASIDE — DECISION IN ^^FORUHT’ CASE ^ 
DOMBAY HIGH COURT JUDGMENT 

BOMBAY, February 9.— Tlie order of the Bombay Government Remand- 
ing a security of Rs* 2,000 from Mr. Joachim Aiwa, H^ditor, Printer and 
Publisher of the weekly news magazine ‘The Forum’ was set aside by the 
Full Bench of the Bombay High Court "fconslsting of Mr. Justice Chagla, 
Mr. Justice Lokur and Mr. Justice Weston. 

The demand for security was made by the Government in respect of an 
editorial appe^ing in the issue of “The Forum’, dated May 28, 1944, under 
*Jie caption, ‘^alt this march to the gallows/’ which, according to the 
Government, contained words falling under the provisions of the Act. The. 
article in question referred to the death sentences passed on sijfieen ac- , 
cused persons in the Chimur and Ashti case^. 

Delivering separate and concurrent Judgments setting aside the Gov 
emment’s order, Their Lordships observed that reading the article as a 
whole they had to consider whether it contained direqj^ly or Indirectly any 
approval or admiration of the offence of murder. There could be no doubt 
that the main, 4 >erhaps the only object of the article was to make a strong 
plea for the commutation of the death ^ntences, .as the writer had put it 
at the end of the article, ‘’Let them by all means suffena llie term ir thev 
have to be punished.” In making a plea for the commutation of the death 
sentence, the writer had expressed his opinion against capital punishment. 
He had also pointed out that about this time Mahatma Gandhi had been 
released and that there was a possibility of negotiations and that it would 
create a bad impression in the country if these men were made to suffer 
death sentences. • 

’The Crown relied on the use of certain words by the writer like 
“victims of the Chimur and Ashti cases.” Their Lordships did not see how 
it was wrong to describe the sixteen persons who were sentenced to» death 
as victims. That expression did not Involve any admiration or approval 
of what they had done. Their Lordships had scrutinised tho article very 
carefully and had failed to find any expression of approval or admiration 
for the offence committed by the ^xteen persons or even any suggestion 
that the writer had held up these persons for approval or admiration. In 
these circumstances, the Government order demanding security shoiild.be 
set aside. 


DIVULGING SECRET CORRESPONDENCE — C. P. JOURNALISTS 
FINED; EDITORS ACQUITTED 

NAGPUR, May 30.— Judgments were delivered today by Mr. R. K. Mlsra, 
City Magistrate, in the ‘Hltavada’ and the ‘Nagpur Times’ cases. 

“On March 10 the ‘Hltavada’ published a news item under the head- 
ing: “Why they are detained”. This article, It Is alleged, contravenes 
Section 11 (2) of the Restriction and Detention Ordinance 3 of 194C It Is 
clear that the article published in the ‘Hltavada dated March 10 discloses 
that contents or substance of the communications that passed between 
C. P. Government and the detenus or security prisoners detained In Jub- 
bulpore Central Jail, Mr. A, D. Manl, editor, had no part in the dl^losure 
or publication and he is not guilty” said the magistrate acquitting him. 

“The offence proved against Mr. A. K. Ghose (News Editor) and Mr. 
Narad (correspondent) is very serious. They have dlvulg^the weret - 
which was intended to be kept a close and guarded swret. The of 

Journalists to divulge Government secrets has to be checked by awarding 
a deterrent punishment.” 

Mr A. K. Ghose was sentenced to a fine of Rs. 290 (or, In defimlt, to 
four months’ R. I.). Mr. Hukumchand Narad was sentenced to a fine of 
Rs. 200 (or, in default, to four months’ RJ.) for each ^ two offenc^. 

Tile ‘Nagpur Times* of March 11 published an article entitled 
detenus served with notices”. The eWef offences in this ^ 
kumchand Narad, who is a correspondent of several papers, ^marking 
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that he deaerves a severe fmnishment the magistrate sentenced him ta 
a £toe of Ra, 500 (or, in default, to six months' BX) under section 11 (2) 
of the Ordinance and to a fine of Rs. 100 (or fax default to undergo two 
months' RX) undeir section 109 IJP.C. read with section 11 (2) of the 
Ordinance. Mr. M. J. ICanetkar and Mr. R. P. Dube are occupying respon- 
sible offices of editor and publisher. A little carefulness on their part 
would have prevented the matter from being broadcast to the public. They 
have shown extreme carelessness for their duties and respomablllties and 
each of them is sentenced to a fine of Rs. 300 (or, In dedfault, to six 
months’ RJ.). Mr. I. S. Parihar (Sub-editor) has played a minor part and is 
only an abetter. He is sentenced to a fine of Rs. 100 (or, in default, lo 
two months' R.I.)" 

Mr. C. Shukla (Managing Editor) was acquitted. 

Mr. Kanetkar declined t& pay the fine and was sent to Jail. 

^NAGPUR TIMES’^ CASE — DETAILS OF HIGH COURT JUDGMENT 

'NAGPUR, Noyember 25.~‘The difficulty arises from th© fact that tlie 
term confidential information would In its ordinary connotation embrace 
all kinds of information however sublime or pusillanimous which is given 
in confidence and we are clear that it was never intended that the term 
should have so wide a construction or application", observed the Full 
Bench of the Nagpur High Court, consisting of Justice Sir M. B. Niyogi, Mi*. 
Jui^ce Bose and Mr. Justice Hemeon in the course of their order setting 
aside the order of thfe Provincial Government forfeiting the security of 
Rs^ 750 from the keeper of the press and Rs. 1,000 from the publisher of 
‘Nagpur Times' on the groimd that, the paper in a news item relating to 
the detenus published, having regard to the provisions of Section 11 (2) 
of the Restriction and Detention Ordinance of 1944, ‘confidential informa- 
tion* within the meaning of Section 4 (1) (bb) of the Indian Press (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act of 1931. (The news of the Judgment was published 
in ‘The Hindu', on the 26th instj 

Their Lordships continued: “The definition of ‘confidential informa- 
tion' [it is defined in the Defence of India Rule 34 (2)1 is not exhaustive 
and tlie meaning of the term is not limited to the substance of the defini- 
tion. * In the case of this kind, the word or phrase should, as their Lord- 
ships* of the Judicial Committee pointed out in Dilworth vs. Commissioner 
of Sta?nps (1889) A.C. 99, be construed as signifying not merely that which 
it signifies according to its natural import but something more which the 
interpretation clause declares it shall include. We are clear that it tos 
never intended that the term should have so wide a construction or appli- 
cation. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that it was found neces- 
sary to promulgate the Restriction and Detention Ordinance 1944 (III 
of 1944) which specifically provides a penalty for the disclosure or publica- 
tion without requisite authority of communications of the nature of those 
in* these proceedings, although the Defence of India Rule 38 (i) (d) in- 
hibits the. unauthorised publication of the documents containing confiden- 
tial information and the Defence of India Rule 38 (2) lays it down that a 
publisher of such information shall be deemed to have contravened the 
Rule. Section 4 (1) (bb) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, 
contains no reference to any kind to the Ordinance and the insertion in 
the Order in question, of the words, “having regard to the provisions of 
Section 11 (2), Restriction find Detention Ordinance, 1944", was made it 
would appear, to attach to the terms “Confidential Information" in Sec- 
tion 4 (1) (bb) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, something 
more than it actualy signified. 

DISMISSAL OF AI^UCATION FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT 

Dismissing the application of the ‘Nagpur Times’ for starting contempt 
proceedings against the Chief Secretary who passed orders forfeiting the 
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security of the paper while it was undergoing trial under Section 11 (2) 
of the Restriction and O(^ntion Ordinance 1944, their Lordships observed: 

“It is not possible to give a comprehensive definition of what amounts 
to contempt of court but interference with the administration of justice is 
one of the well-recognised heads of such ^ntempt. When, as in the case 
before us, an order was passed by an authority competent to pass it and 
it was passed in good faltm, it cannot be said that there was such an inter- 
ference with the administration of justice as would amount to contempt 
of court.” 

Proceeding, the Order dismissing the applicsfUon says: “It is necessary 
that courts of justice should have power to punish for contempts; but it is 
a power which has its justification in necessity hlone and should garely be 
exercised and never but in those cases where the necessity is plain." 

“That the additional District Magistrate (in whose court the trial 

was proceeding) was likely to ‘be influenced by the ofder is manifest 

And we are not prepared to suppose that he would In the case before him 

reach a decision that would conflict with the order." 

• • 

The Order adds: “This position regrettable as it appears to us, was 
not one however, which would render Mr. Jayaratnam (the Chief Secre- 
tary) liable for contempt of court. Bad faith on his pari cannot be postu- 
lated — Section 31 of the Press Emergency Powers Act 1931 makes it clear 
that the operation of other laws is not barred* in respect of persons who 
are being proceeded against under it.-* , ^ . 

WARFARE BETWEEN THE JUDICIARY AND EXECUTIVE ^ • 

Firing became so common and approval of it was so much a foregone 
conclusion that a decision like the one below may appropriately arrest the 
Reader’s attention : , 

“POUCE HAD NO CAUSE TO OPEN F|RE*’ — CORON£R*S» VERDICT 

IN BOMBAY INQUEST 

“From the evidence before us, we are unanimously of the opinion 
that the death of Devoo Oanpat was caused by the wound of one of tbo 
bullet shots fired by two police officers. Although, we strongly condemn 
and deplore acts of hooliganism, we are sorry to say that in the iprescnt 
case, the p>olice had no cause to open fire,” observed the Coroner’s Jury 
in their verdict at the inquest held on Devoo Ganpat, a ‘mail*, who died 
as a result' of the police opening fire in front of K.E.M. Hospital, on 
August 11. The inquest proceedings lasted more than a month.~-U.P.I. 

HIGH-HANDEDNESS OF MAGISTRATES CRITICISED — DEFENCE 
RULES MUST NOT BE USED FOR GRATIFYING EXAGGERATED 
NOTIONS OF MAGISTERIAL DIGNITY — ‘THESE RULES MUST BE 
WORKED CAREFULLY IN VIEW OF THEIR VASTNESS OF POWER’* 

CALCUTTA, March 19. — “The Defence of India Rules give very wide 
powers to the Magistrates and because- of this wideness of powers given 
to the Ma^trate the Rules should be carefully and cautiously worked,” 
observed Mr. Justice Sen of the Calcutta High Court, agreeing with the 
order of Mr. Justice Edgley that the proceedings pending against the peti- 
tioner, Lt. S. N. Ray before the Sub-Divisional Officer of Mtdnapore under 
the provisions of Rule 75-A of the DefeiKe of India Rules be quashed. 

Mr. Justice Sen added: “The rules are meant to be^orked for the pur^ 
poges of meeting conditions which have arisen owing to the war. In my 
opinion, the Rules have not been worked on the present case with this 
object in view. 

'This prosecution is an example of pettifogging high-handedness aris- 
ing out of the Ma^rate’s exaggerated notions of magisterial d^ty. 
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'Tro^ution should be instituted in order tp punish a person for wil- 
fully disobeying orders and not for the purpose ^ciC*gratifying such exagge- 
rated notions of M||p;isterial dignity as this MagBtrate seems to have." 

In his Judgment, Mr. Justice Edgley stated ‘inter alia' that it appeared 
that oil October 30, 1942, the petitioner was served with a notice requisi- 
tioning his motor car for Government purposes. In the petition of com- 
plaint filed on January 4, 1943, it was alleged that he had committed an 
offence under the Defence of India Rules as he did not make over the 
car as directed until December 23, 1942. 

The case for the petitioner was to the effect that he was employed 
by th^ Bengal-Nagpur Railway and his car had been included in the rail- 
way AJj^P. organisation ao far back as October, 1942. 

He maintained that the order of October 30 was ineffective, as his 
car had already been requisitioned for Government purposes. 

UNREASONABLE ATTITUDE 

* Mr. Justice Bdgley remarked thgt having regard to the terms of cer- 
tain letters of the District Magistrate of Midnapore on the subject, it was 
extremely difficult to understand why he should take any steps to prose- 
cute the petitioner after the latter had surrendered his car on December 
23, 1942. 

It was difficult not to attribute the step taken by the District Magis- 
trate in this matter at iny rate to some degree to the unreasonable atti- 
tude which he had adopted on receipt of a copy of a letter from the 
ageht, B. N. Railway, dated December 23, 1942. 

That letter of the Agent was a protest to the Provincial Transport 
Officer and a copy of it was forwarded to the District Magistrate. 

The judgment added that the latter appeared to have taken unreason- 
able exception to the terms of the letter addressed by the Agent to the 
Provincial Transport Officer, and on December 25 he (District Magistrate) 
addressed what could only be described as an extremely discourteous com- 
munication to the Agent, in which he said that it was presumptuous on 
the part of the Agent to arrogate to himself the right to sit in judgment on 
his action and that “I am consulting my law officers with a view to find- 
ing out whether or not you made yourself liable to any action for having 
described an act of mine as District Magistrate as high-handed.” 

His Lordship could not regard this as a ‘bona fide’ prosecution, and 
this being the case, the proceedings were quashed. — A.P. 

^ A MALA FTOE CASE 

The "Amrita Bazaar Patrika” writes:— 

, The District Magistrate of Midnapore has been in the news since the 
devastating flood swept over that area in October last year, exacting a 
terrible toll of life and property. True to that tradition though built up 
in an incredibly short period, he figured prominently in an important case 
before the High Court of Calcutta on Wednesday last. The facts of the 
case are briefly stated: On the 30th October, an Indian officer of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway was served with a notice requisitioning his oar 
for Government purposes. In the petition of complaint filed against him 
on the 4th January 1943, it was alleged that he had committed an offence 
under the Defence of India Rules as he did not make over the car as 
directed until Deccyoiber 23, 1942. On that petition proceedings were in- 
stituted before the Sub-Divisional Officer of Midnapur under Rule 75A of 
the Defence of India Rulea. Mr. Roy, the Railway officer concerned, moved 
the High Court. His case was that his car had been on 

behalf of the Railway A. R. P. organisation before the District Magistrate’s 
notice was served on him. He maintained that the Magistrate’s order was 
accordingly, ineffective and that the prosecution was mala fide. 
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JMivexiXig the judgmnt of the Court, Mr. Justice Sdgley referred to 
the relevant correspondenee between the parties. His lordship found that 
the declsi<m of the Jyiastim MaaisUate to commandeer Mr. I^y's car, as 
revealed in the correspondence, could not have been communicated to the 
petitioner before the 2l8t December last, pn the 23rd December Mr. Roy 
surrender^ his car. In that view of the* matter His Lordship has held 
that it could not be said that the petitioner was guilty of any negligence 
or undue delay in complying with the requisition order even if It were 
assumed that the order was valid in the circumstances set out. The sequel 
was interesting — His Lordship has said it was surprising. On the 23rd De- 
cember the Agent of the Railway sent a written protest to the Provincial 
Transport Officer and a copy of that protest waa forwarded to the pistrlct 
Magistrate. That lashed the District Magistrate into a fury and^e ad- 
dressed to the Agent what Mr. Justice Edgley ftas left constrained to des- 
cribe as “an extremely discourteous communication.'* The Magistrate in 
his communication rebuked the Agent and said that^ ft was presumptuous 
on his part to arrogate to himself the right to sit in Judgment on the Ma- 
gistrate's action. This was coupled with a threat, polnt^pg out that me 
Magistrate was cbnsolting his law officers «to find out whether or not the 
Agent had made himself liable to any action for having described the Ma- 
gistrate’s act as *high-handed/ A case of Papal infalllbinty! The Magis- 
trate of Midnapur willed it and it had to be dpne. If anybody “misbehav- 
ed** — no matter whether he was the Agent of railway or an important 
officer of a railway administration — the Magistrate was there, his leg^i 
officers were at his disposal and the whole machinei^ of law could be re- 
quisitioned to punish such a “prejudicial** act! , 

Unfortunately for the Magistrate, however, there is a High Court in 
Calcutta, two of whose judges refused to be impressed by the Magistrate's 
own Inflated picture of himself. Mr. Justice Edgley held that he could not 
regard the proceedings as a bona flde prosecution and accordingly quaVhed 
them. Mr. Justice Sen, while concurring with his learned brother, observ- 
ed that “this prosecution was an example ‘of pettifogging hlgh&andedness 
arising out of the Magistrate’s exaggerated notions of his dignity." His 
Lordship proceeded to add that prosecution under the Defence of India 
Rules should not be instituted “for the purpose of gratifying such ejfag- 
gerated notions of magisterial dignity as this Magistrate seems to liave.^ 
Mr, Justice Sen further thought it proper to hold out a general warning. 
“The Befence of India Rules," he remarked, “give very wide powefs to 
the magistrates, and because of this wideness of powers given to the ma- 
gistrates, the Rules should be carefully and cautiously worked." 

In the midst of so much confusion and carnage so much of arbitrary 
executive orders and Ordinances, it is refreshing to com§ across aisposals 
of cases marked by the highest standard of Justice, 

The Special Judge of Saran has acquitted the 12 accused who were 
being tried in connection with the murder of five British soldiers and an 
Anglo-Indian, Mr. R. Francis, at Marhowra on August 18, who had gone 
to disperse a meeting the members of which, it was alleged, had' contem- 
plated the luting of the Saran Engineering Works. The police had sub- 
mitted a charge-sheet against 31 person^, of whom 16 were arrested and 
the rest are absconding. Four of these were discharged, as there was no 
evidence for framing charges against them. The rest were charged under 
various sections of the Indian Penal Code andj»the Deface Rules. 

In the course of the Judgment, the Special Judge observed: “Having 
regard, therefore, to the material before me, it would be Impossible to giv^ 
a finding as to the exact place of the alleged murder oi» the troops and as 
no witness came forward as having witnessed the murder, it will be equally 
impossible to hold definitely that the accused In this case had participat- 
ed In any such murder Owing to such evidence being unavailable, this 
unfortunate incident must remain shrouded in mystery". The trial which 
was held inside Chapra Jail continued for 16 days, in which 32 prosecution 
witnesses were examined. — AJPJ. ♦ 
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AUGUST DISTUBBANCES PUBUCATION-^.- P. GOVT. TO ISSUE 

COBSECnOlf ^ 

NAOPUH, May IS. — ^The C. P. Government iisued a correcticm slip to 
the book **The August 1942 Disturbances'’ published by them, incorporat- 
ing certain observations of Mr. .Justice Pollock, Reviewing Judge, on the 
judgment of Mr. T. D. Wickenden, Special Judge, in the case arising out 
of the murder of Balgovind, a police constable of Nagpur, in August last, 
the Secretary, Legal Department, C. P. Government has Informed Mr. B. 
R. Mandlekar, an advocate. 

The Secretary adds that the publication in question contains certain 
extract? from the judgments of the Special Judges and from the orders of 
the revV?wlng judge. Any person who so desires is at liberty to obtain 
certified copies of the judgments and orders to 'which this publication 
provides a guide. 

‘T am to add,’' says the Secretary, “that the inter-connection between 
the ‘obiter dictum’ pf the Special Judge in para 10 of the judgment in the 
Constable Bolgovind Murder .Case and para 10 of the Reviewing Judge’s 
order was overlooked at the time of publication. The reason for the non- 
publication of the latter paragra'ph was, however, that It came at the end 
of the order, '’whereas the general remark of the Special Judge came in 
the middle of paragraph 15 which, together with the next two succeeding 
paragraphs, is described by the Special Judge as containing a discussion of 
the general character of the case. 

' “The Provincial Government are issuing a correction slip reproducing 
paragraph 10 of Mr. Justice Pollock’s order on page 20 of the publication." 

' Mr. Mandlekar wrote to Government pointing out that the following 
passage from Mr. Wickenden’s Judgment had been reprinted in the publi- 
cation of the C.P. Government: — “I am more inclined to take the view 
that because he (witness) is an official with a sense of responsibility, he 
might take to truth more than an ordinary citizen whose predilection for 
truth unfortunately in this coujqtry has never been greatly marked." 

But the following remark of Mr. Justice Pollock with regard to the 
above had been omitted from the publication: — “The learned Judge’s judg- 
ment contains a remark that the predilection of the ordinary citizen of 
this Country for truth has unfortunately been never greatly marked. This 
remark was quite unnecessary for the decision of the case and was bound 
to canse offence. It should, therefore not have been made. Central re- 
marks of this sort are out of place in a judgment.” — U.P. 

ATTEMPT TO MAKE ORDER FUTILE — JUDGE’S REMARK — HIGH 
COURT REDUCES CASH SECURITY FROM RS. 2,000 TO 500 

TUESDAY, Jifly 13. — An important observation of far-reaching effect 
has been made by Mr. Justice Sinha at the Patna High Court today In 
cqnnection with applications for bail on behalf of persons against the con- 
viction of whom appeals have been filed under Ordinance XIX of 1943. 

The appeals of Jagdeo Mahto and others were admitted by His Lord- 
ship and they were directed to be released on ball to the satisfaction of the 
District Magistrate. 

When they approached the District Magistrate for being released on 
bail, he ordered them to furnish cash security of Rs. 2,000 each. They were 
eight in number and their total amount of cash securities came to Rs. 16,000. 
They, having become aggrieved by this order demanding cash securities 
of such high amount, came up before His Lordship. 

His Lordship observed that such an order was rather unusual and 
there was an attempt to make the order of release of the High Court 
futile by demanding such a heavy security. His Lordship, therefore, re- 
duced the amount of security 4o Rs. 500|- in each case in landed property. 

Two interesting Judgm^ts were delivered in two successive days, De- 
cember 10 and 11, by two judges of the Nagpur High Court which are of 
supreme •legal and political interest. One of them relates: 
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DETENTION UNDER DE|!ENCE RULES — RIGHT TO CHALLENGE 
VALIDITY — l^AILS OF NAGFUR JUDGES* ORDER 

NAGPUR, December 10,— A person detained under Defence of India 
Rul^ had a right to apply to the High Court under Section 491 ot the Cr 
P. C. challenging the validity of the detention. A judgment to this effect 
was given today by Mr. Justice Bose and Mr. Justice Pollock at the Nagpur 
High Court in a number of ‘habeas corpus* applications, in which the validity 
was challenged, under Section 491, Cr. P. C. of the seven orders passed by 
Mr. A. G. P. Parquhar, Additional District Magistrate, Nagpur, in August 
and November last directing that the seven persons mentioned in the orders 
be detained in jail. • 


We may how note certain amazing incidenfe. • 

While no excuse can be pleaded by anyone for cases of removing fish- 
plates from a Railway track, the following case of attempting to remove 
fish-plates being awarded death penalty which wa^ duly executed, may 
well go on record. • * 


SIND STUDENT EXECUTED — RAILWAY SABOTAGE 

KARACHI, January 22. — Hemu Kal^lt a 20-year old stu<^fnt of Sukkur. 
who had been sentenced to death by a martial law court on a charge of 
attempting to remove fish-plates from the railway track near Sukkur and 
whose appeal for mercy had been rejectedf ^^as executed on Thursday 
morning at Hyderabad. Kalani*s is the first case of a student arrested in 
connection with the attempted railway sabotage being awarded the capital 
punishment. 

The sentence was followed by many appeals for mercy, including dtie 
by a deputation led by Mr. Jamshed N. Mehta, former Mayor of Karachi, 
which specially visited Hyderabad for the purpose. These appeals were 
rejected 

DURBAR FOR WITNESSES 

The “Tribune” writes:— 

Some prosecution witnesses in a Kasur case received commendation 
certificates from the Governor at a Durbar in connection with the merito- 
rious services rendered by them to the Government. The magistrate tid- 
ing the case was also present at the Durbar. A natural presumption in 
such circumstances would be this: the magistrate could not ordlfiarlly 
avoid being influenced by the fact that the recipients of the comrfienda- 
tion certificates were in the good books of the Government. Proceeding 
on this presumption, the accused made a request to the High Court to the 
effect that their case should be transferred from his Court to another Court. 
Mr. Justice Blacker liad no hesitation In accepting It. He declared: “There 
is a certain amount of apprehension felt by the petltioxiers that In the cir- 
cumstances the magistrate might be handicapped in giving them an abso- 
lutely impartial enquiry.” Had there been no Durbar, there would h^ve 
been no petition and no transfer of the case from one Court to another, 
involving the waste of so much time, money and energy. But that Is »not 
our main complaint. Our main complaint is that the Durbar Itself means 
the squandering of an enormous amount of time, money and energy. The 
only purpose it serves is that it exalts the bureaucracy and makes the 
people look small. It is a medieval institution. The fact that it survives 
in the Punjab shows how unreal the hold of democracy on the province 
is. In all those provinces in which nationalist democrats seized the reins 
of administration, the Durbar became a thing of the past. And even with 
the return of the Bureaucracy to power. It did not revive there. When will 
this. anachronism be destroyed and burled in our proftlnce? 


AN INDEPENDENT VIEW 

The “Amrita Bazaar Patrika*’ writes:— 

It Is rarely that the magistracy takes so independent a view of its duty 
even when performing JudicULl functions. Mr. S. K. Das, a Special Magis- 
trate of Dibrugarh (Assam), disposed of a case in the aeconfl week of 
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Jfime 104^ in which he had to consider the Jostillaliility or otherwise of 
the firing by the Police on a crowd. A mob is -said to have attacked a 
Police station, and the Police, it was stated by the Chief lOnister of the 
Province, Sir Mohammad SaaduUah. on the floor of the Assembly, had fired 
in ‘^self-defence.** On that ground he refused an enQoiry though grave 
allegatioiis of indiscriminate and cruel firing were made certain mem- 
bers of the Assembly. The Chief Minister, who made no pmonal enquhy 
stated as he was briefed. Several casualties in killed and injured took place 
and some of the survivors were prosecuted by the Police and placed for 
trial before the Special Magistrate concerned. The Magistrate’s findings 
do notdsupport the statement of the Chief Minister. The Magistrate ob- 
. serves li^^his judgment: ‘‘They (the Police) fired and fired at the fleeing 
crowd and anybody and evegrbody and probably someone also chased the 
fleeing people by the road to some distance. A dead body was found in the 
‘hatkhola’ to the south of the thana building, one was found to the south 
of the thana culvert, another, that of a young girl, near the culvert over 
the.P.WJD. road in*^front of i^tis Biswas’s shop, a dead body was found 
later on near the ^odajhali river at a distance of more than a mile from 
the Police station. The. man found dead at the ‘hatkhola* was a beggar. 
These facts gd to .prove that the firing resorted to by the constables was 
indiscriminate, uncontrolled and cowardly.” 

ORDER FOR CASH BAIL HELD ILLEGAL — ANOTHER HIGH COURT 

, . i JUDGMENT 

^TBDNESDAY, July 21.— Another judgment declaring the order direct- 
ing a prisoner to deposit cash security as a condition precedent to his re- 
lease on bail as illegal has been delivered by Mr. Justice Sinha at the 
Patna High Court today. 

This was an application on behalf of conviction and sentence passed by 
the nine persons whose appeal against the conviction and sentence passed 
by the Special Judge of Darbhanga was admitted by this Court and the 
appellants were ordered to be released on bail to the satisfaction of the 
District Magistrate. The District Magistrate, Darbhanga, demanded a cash 
security of Rs. 500 each plus a bond of Rs. 1,000 and two sureties of Rs. 500 
each. ‘ 

His Lordship said that if the District Magistrate had only cared to look 
, into tlfe provisions of chapter 39 of the Criminal Procedure Code, he would 
have come to the conclusion that such an order was illegal. He might 
insist on sufficient security which should be fixed “with due regard of the 
circumstances of the case and shall not be excessive.” There was no pro- 
vision In law authorising the magistrate to insist updfi cash payment by 
accused persons irT order to be released on bail. His Lordship directed 
the District Magistrate to expedite the release of the petitioners on bail 
as sufficient time had elapsed since the High Court passed the Order for 
such release. 

Mr. Nffwadip Chandra Ghose appeared for the petitioners. 

WARDHA, April 5. — “Reading the Independence Pledge as a whole I 
cannot say that it is likely to incite people to attempt by violence or public 
disorder to subvert Government for the time being established in British 
• India. This Pledge, I am told, is read every year on the 26th January and 
no one has been prosecuted upto now. If this is the case and Government 
has not banned it or taken any action with regard to it, it must be infer- 
red that it did not cause any unesisiness to it. For these reasons the ex- 
^ hibits (about Independence PlMge) cannot be regarded as prejudicial 
reports/’ V Thus observed Mr. J. R. Mudholkar, Bar-at-Law, Sessions Judge, 
Wardha," while acquitting the accused Totaram Valecha, Karachi, and 
Eamachandra Bhatt, Mangalore (South India), both students of M^an- 
wadl, Wardha, who were convicted under Rule 39(1) b(6) of Defence Act, 
and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment by the 1st Class Magistrate 
for being In possession of the Independence Pledge. Similarly, Mrs. Shan- 
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tabai Kale (Nalwadi) and Mrs. Vtmalabal Chitre, (Maganaadi)* Wardha, 
were acquitted of this charge. 

"TRAVBSUr OF JUSTICE” 

NAGPUR, March 27. — ^“How a trying magistrate can take the view that 
he has of this material, how he could ignore all these things and fail to 
discuss the evidence and how he could dare to send men, who are pre- 
sumed to be innocent until they are proved guilty, to Jail on such material, 
I could not know. It is making a travesty of Justice, and I can only ex- 
press my opinion that the magistrate Is totally unfitted to exercise the 
powere which he was holding then, and, as far as I can see, any nlhglste- 
rial power of importance. The evidence which >:onnect? the accused with 
the incident is so utterly unreliable that it must be disregarded; and that 
means nothing remains against them.” With these words ICr. T. D. 
Wlckendcn, 1.CJ3., Sessions Judge, Nagpur, set aside the convletUm on seven 
accused who had been sentenced by Mr. K. D. BanerJl„6peolal lii^ilstTate, 
to 27 months’ imprisonment on a charge <4 burning a police ‘naka’*ln 
Nagpur on Auguet 12 last. . • 

Mr. Wlckenden added: “It would appear that the trying maglstrats 
Is of the view that the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance abrogates the 
Indian Penal Code and the Indian Evidence Act, with the result tnat cases 
have to be decided in the light of nature.” *'Die Sessions Judge further 
held that the evidence against the accused, which consisted only of ths 
deposition of two constables, was utterly unreliable.— United Press. 

Mr. Wlckenden observed “these accused have been convicted on t)ie 
evidence of two men, both constables, me words of two men send seven 
men to Jail for a period of two years each, mat is perfectly In order, pro> 
vlded witnesses are worthy of reliance.” 

NAGPUR JUDGE’S STRICTURES ON MAGISTRATE 

NAGPUR, March 12.— me order passed by the Additional District 
Magistrate, Nagpur, upholding seizure by the Executive of the entire pro- 
perty of a Joint family against one member of which, Maganlal Bagdi by 
name, the Provincial Government had issued a proclamation for surrfndfr 
in connection with the disturbances of August last, came in for severe 
criticism by Mr. Wlckendon, Sessions Judge, Nagpur. 

Maganlal Bagdi is still absconding, and his family filed an application 
against the order for seizing the property under Section 88 of the Crlmiiuil 
Procedure Code, me Additional District Magistrate applied Rule 24 of 
the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance and the Collective Pines Ordinance 
to Justify the seizure. •• 

me Sessions Judge, in revision, observed that the Magistrate’s order 
took away the ordinary right of revision under Section 495 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code and added “Right or wrong, the order is not susceptltlle 
of further investigation and /therefore this application is bound to fall", 
me Judge proceeded to say: 'T cannot, however, leave the matter without 
commenting on the order that has been passed. As the Learned PubUe 
Prosecutor concedes it is wholly untenable. It is almost inconceivable that 
a Magistrate with the experience of an Additional District Magistrate, 
who passed the order, could have acted on the authority that he purports 
to He applied ^ Special Criminal Courts Ordinance, although he was 
acting in his ordinary capacity as a Magistrate empowered under the 
Criminal Procedure Code. He signs himself as ‘City Magistrate and Addi- 
tional District Magistrate’. The Ordinance, therefore, never came into 
ftpyi-ff-ti ftn Even 14 it did. Section 24 has nothing to do vrlth proceedings of 
this kind. Section 24 si:^ly lays down qjeclal provMons for recovery of 
fine after conTictio,>: Ihere Is nothing in the Ordinance about bow an 
may be brought to heel. As for the Collective lines OnUnaaee 
by what stretch of imaglnstlon this has anything to do with an aheedndini:. 
accused, 1 fall to understand. • 

H. c. voi. n— V 
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“It would appear." the Judge conUnued "that the Additional District 
Magistrate set out to inain t a l n the order which had been passed and was 
obllvloos of any law that might be in taTour of the applicants. A civil i^t 
of course is bound to succeed and the Qovemment will be placed in an un- 
tenable position. The Assistant .Public Prosecutor says that he has 
steps to bring the illegality in the order to the notice of the proper autbo- 
mto, and would only say that action by Oovemment is necessary without 
delay."— "The Hindu." 

“ATTEMPT TO PABALTSB OPERATIONS OF GOVERNMENT” — 14 ^R- 

S097S SENTENCED IN CUTTACK CASE — STORY OF “SPECIAL 
INSTRtjCnONS FROM GANDHUI" 

CUTTACK, April 10. — Mr. J. E. Maher, I.C.S. Special Judge, who tried 
the case against Surendranath Owivedi, a journalist and a member of the 
A.I.C.C., Mr. Loknath Afisra, MXJV. and 14 others in connection with the 
recent disturbances in the province, passed certain interesting remarks in 
course of his judgment. Fourteen of the accused were convicted, Dwivedi 
getting six years' R. I. end the r€st 4 years’ R. L each. They stood charged 
under several sections of the Defence of India Rules, the Railway Act, 
the Telegraph Act and the Indian Penal Code. 

The Judge said in course of his judgment that he watched the accused 
during many of the days of the trial and thought that according to their 
lights ttiey had been acting honestly. He thought also that they had aU 
supposed that they had been acting under the instructions of people whom 
they respected and whom they felt themselves bound to obey. 

The Judge continued, "In many, indeed in nearly all the bulletins the 
activities that I have described, the uprooting of railways, the burning 
of PdUce Stations, the seizure of Govenunent officers are referred to as 
the response of the people to the Congress call. In a letter from Surendra 
Nath Dwlvddl to Qaur Charan Das in Balasore it is said ‘yesterday a man 
came here from the AJ.C.C. I met him. They have received special in- 
struction from Oandhljl. It is that the movement should any how be 
finished before October’. He then immediately proceeded to refer to the 
destruction of communications in Bihar and to the necessity of cutting the 
line between Calcutta and Cuttack. 

o 

“It may well be that Surendranath Dwivedi considered himself bound 
by the orders of his superior officers. A bulletin purporting to be from the 
All India Congress Committee was seized from a house in Alisha Bazar 
in which the interruption of communications and riots are referred to with 
apparent approval There was a pamphlet in English, ‘India Declares 
War,’ found in the house which purports on the back page and elsewhere 
to circulate the instructions of Mr. Gandhi. There it is said that deadlock 
should be created in the Government machinery, in railways, posts, tele- 
graphs and the police. Even if I regard these accused as men who felt 
bound to obey orders, this is no excuse for their crime. There can be no 
doubt that that bulletin, which is headed ‘Open Rebellion,’ accurately des- 
cribes the situation. The object of these people was to paralyse the opera- 
tions of Govenunent and to paralyse them by the use of violence. 

“I am well a^vare that in many places in the documents which have 
been exhibited in this case ft is stressed that personal violence must never 
be us^. I do not know, however, how these men expected to uproot 
communications and to capture Police stations without the use of violence. 
It may be there wae some idea of using persuasion upon the Police though 
the evpnte which occurred at Nimapara and Bhandari Bokhari do not lead 
any aui^rt to tWs notion. Even if there was this idea, it is clear from the 
numerous refermces to the burning of police atatloi^ and sp^lally from 
the detailed Instructions that whettier the Police were persuaded or not 
the thanas were to be captured. These qjeclal ins^ctlmxs about captur- 
ing thaifks are Indeed a ‘reductio ad absurdum' of the doctrine of non- 
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Tiolenct. For the non^Tlolent creed a crowd selected from i>eo|>le who» 
as Surendra Hath Dwivedi himself laments in one of the letta^ have no 
political consdousness, were to talm lathis and sticks to aid them )n carry- 
ing oat their non-violent purpose. No one coaid suppose that an armed 
crowd of rustics would refrain from vicdence and in the event they did 
iu>t. The accused were either prepared to use violence to achieve their 
end. so that their references to non-violence are merely hypoorlUcal* or 
they were deficient in intelligence, dome of them at any rate are not. 
They have attempted a rebellion and they must suffer the consequences." 
—UJP. 

e 

PLEDGE HOT OBCLABED UNLAWFUL* BY GOVERNMENT 

In the course of his judgment the Sessions Judge made the following 
among other obsenrations; * 

The learned Magistrate who tried the case has laid that the pledge 
“contains i»eln(llclal reports and the most noticeable inatance is found to- 
wards the end of para 1”. nte poruon which he mentions is "The British 
Oovemment in India has not only deprived the Indlgn lieople of their 
freedom but has based Itself on the exploitation of the masses and has 
ruined them economically, politically, cultusally and spiritually." 

A study in contrast is also furnished by two judgments coming from 
the Districts, Wardha and Cuttack in April within days of each othdr. 

WARDHA, April 5.— “Reading the Independence Pledge as a whole 1 
cannot say that it is likely to incite people to attempt to violence or public 
disorder to subvert Government for the time being eetabltshed In British 
India. This Pledge, I am told, is read every year on the 26th January and 
no one has been prosecuted upto now. If this Is the case and Oovefnment 
has not banned it or taken any action with regard to it, it must be Inferred 
that it did not cause any uneasiness to it. For these reason^ the exhibits 
(about Independence Pledge) cannot be regarded as prejudicial reports”, 
thus observed Mr. J. R. Mudholkar, Bar-at-Law, Sessions Judge. Wardha, 
while acquitting the accused Totaram Valecha, Karachi, and Rama^aadra 
Bhatt, Mangalore (South India), both students of Maganwadl, wardha, 
who were convicted under Rule 39(1) b(6) of Defence Act, and sentenced 
to one month's imprisonment by the 1st Class Magistrate for being ^ pos-* 
session of the Independence Pledge. Similarly, Mrs. Sbantabal Kale (Nal- 
wadi) and Mrs. Vlmalabai Chltre, (Maganwadl) Wardha, were acquitted of 
this charge. 


FOCB SENTENCED TO DEATH 

NEW DELHI, July 10.— Agreeing with the assessors, Mr. D. Falsljaw. 
District and Sessions Judge of Delhi, has sentenced four members of the 
armed police to death for shooting three boys. 

The prosecution case was that the accused, who were on duty guarding 
railway lines on the night of October 30, 1942, caught four bcws who were 
gathering coal on the permanent way near the Klwanganj rauwav station 
took them towards Oaxlabad alone the railway line and on reaching the • 
Silampore level croadng beyond the Jumna bridge Ened them up and 
shot three of them at point blank range. 

One of the boys, Mohammed Din, who managed to escape toldHhe 
court that they fell at the feet of the accused and Begged for mercy but • 
were shot at. Two boys dropped dead and the third staggered. Mohammed 
Din caught hold of him and ukbig him as a shield dropped on the ground 
as If he were dead Just then a goods train stopped a| the spot as the 
bodies were lying on the raUway tradk. and as the engine driver started 
f.nrteg to the accused, Mohammed Din seised ^ opportunity, to eemqite. 
— AP. 
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BIOGER REWARD FOR ARREST OF lAIPRAKASH NARAIN 

FATNA. — The reward of Hs. 5,000 offered by tiie Bihar Oovemment for 
information leading to the arrest of Baba Jal Prakash Narain who escaped 
from the Haaaribagh Cenhial Jail about November 9, 1942, has now been 
increased to Rs. 10,000. 

How there are people in this world to turn to selfish account even 
national disasters is shown by this following event in UP. which resulted 
in **Naik” and four constables being severely punished: 

ALLAHABAD, April 7.-^*' As the case stands, it is one of cold-blooded 
' murderf Not only that, the putting up of a nut-cracker on the telegraph 
• wire andvproducing thereby*^some marks oJso indicating attempted sabotage 
the display of a Congress flag on the ground near the telegraph post and 
another nut-cracker, resting of a crowbar against the post after having 
dug a hole at its foot, showed that the accused had probably hatched a 
conspiracy to make put«a case of attempted sabotage and to represent that 
they had effectively dealt with it in time, and thus to earn a reward for 
the same. The solieme which was thus to kill two birds jKdth one stone, 
unfortunately ended in the murder 01 two human beings.*' 

With the above observations Mr. N. A. Abbasi, Deputy-CoUecter, com- 
mitted to sessions Naik Shamsuddin and constables Muhammad Idris, 
Safdar Husain, Muhammad «Rkza and Ahmad Husain of the Special Armed 
Constabulary to stand their trial for the murder of a Bania and his wife 
of Village Lutar on the^night of December 17, last. 

r The prosecution alleged that the accused visited village Lutar on De- 
cember 16, extorted some illegal gratification from a couple of Banias on 
the pretest of their weights being short and that a quarrel ensued bet- 
ween the Naik and Ram Dulare on the latter giving bribe. On the follow- 
ing night they came to his house, caught hold of Ram Dulare and took 
him away. His wife followed them shouting for help and was shot by the 
police patrol* party in a grove. The SA.C. constables tied Ram Dulare to 
a telegraph post and shot him dead. — VJP. 

, THE JUDGMENT 

ALLAHABAD, August 3. — Holding that the case against the accused 
was fully established and that the evidence against them both circum- 
' stantial and direct was overwhelming, the Sessions Judge of Allahabad 
sentenced Naik Shamsuddin and Lance Naik Safdar Hussain of the special 
armed constabulary to capital punishment in double murder case in which 
a bania and his wife of the village Lutar in Meja Police circle of this 
district were shot doad by the accused. 

Three other members of the S.A.C., namely, Mohammad Idri, Ahmed 
Hussain and Mohammad Raza who were only 21, 20 and 19 years old res- 
pectively and who participated in this crime under the orders of *‘their 
chief” were, sentenced to transportation for life. 

All the five accused wqre also sentenced to three years* R.I. under 
section 148 (rioting) IP.C. 

The prosecution story was that the accused shot dead a Bania woman 
in the grave and her husband near a telegraph pole on the railway line 
near a village during August iDisturbances without any reasonable ground. 
It was alleged that they dragged a Bania from his house to telegraph pole 
owing to a private quarrel, and his wife followed her husband shouting 
for'^help. The accus^ pleaded self-defence in the exercise of their official 
duty. 

ORDER PROHIBITING MEETINGS AND PROCESSIONS ^ULTRA VIRES’^ 
—SESSIONS JUDGE ACQUITS CHITTOOR ACCUSED 

CHTITOOR, March 17 .—- order promulgated by the District Magis- 
trate in August last prohibiting the holding of any public meeting or pro- 

t • # 
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cession by Congressmen and syxnpathlseni of the Indian Katlonal Congress 
throughout the District of Chittoor until further orders was *ultra nm\ 
observed Mr. W. O. Newsam* LCJSL» District and Sessions Judge, .pissing 
orders in an appeal today acquitting Mr. T. BL T. Veeraragavacha^:!, retirM 
District Board Engineer, who was sentenced by the Lower Court to pay 
a fine of Rs. 75 in default one month's rigorous imprisonment under the 
Defence of India Rules for alleged violation of the District Magistrate's 
order. 

In the course of his Judgment the Sessions Judge observed that it was 
not permissible or lawful under Rule 56 of thcT Defence Rules to prohibit 
public meetings by a class of persons described somewhat vaguely v sym- ' 
pathlsers of the activities of the Indian Natidhal Congress. • 

The object of Rule 56 was to secure the Defence of India public safety 
the maintenance of public o^er and the efficient pjosecution of the war. 

An order made under this Rule must necessarily apply to all persons 
within a specified area without distinction pf race of cre^ or party« 

It would be unlawful to discriminate between persdhs, to allow public 
proces^ons or public meetings by persons of a particular wpy of thinking. 

The Judge added: To discriminate in this manndi* would be to set 
a premium on hypocrisy and to import woyds into the rule which were 
not there. 

Under the rule public meetings might be •wholly forbidden or. re- 
stricted. i.e., allowed on certain conditions, but no power at all was given 
to set a ban on persons of certain sympathies In the matter of holding 
public meetings. The Judge, therefore, held the order of the District 
Magistrate * ultra vires.' — AJP. 

SPECIAL ARMED CONSTABLES' CASE APPEAL --- THIRD JUDGE'S 

OHNION 

ALLAHABAD, April 6.— His Lordship Mr. Justice Hamilton delivered 
his opinion today in the case referred to him under section 426 Cr. P. C. In 
which the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Dar differed as regards the guilt of 
the appellants. . 

The sessions Judge of Allahabad sentenced the appellants Naik Sham-* 
suddin and Lance Naik Safdar Husain to death and the remaining* appel- . 
lants, constables, Mohammad Idris, Ahmad Husain and Mohammad Rasa 
to transportation for life. The victims of the two murders were Dulare and 
his wife Mst. Thakuri. 

The differing judges agreed that should the decision of a third Judge 
be in favour of conviction the sentence of transportaClon should be sub- 
stituted for the sentence of death. 

On the night of December 17. 1942, Dulare died from wound caused by 
three rifle bullets and that his wife died from the wound caused by one 
rifle bullet. 

His Lordship said that counsel for ^e appellants 'has urged that when 
there is disagreement in a bench, as in the present case, the decision in 
favour of acquittal should also be the decision of the third Judge unlm 
that decision is perverse. I cannot imagine that when the legislature* 
framed section 429 Cr. P. C., it had in its mind that it was possible for a 
Judge of a High Court to come to a perverse decision. I am using the word 
"pc^ible" in the colloquial sense of the word because If a Judge of a H}gh^ 
Court wishes to give a perverse decision, no one can stop him, but one 
cazmot conceive that he would do such a thing. The proviso put forward 
by learned Counsel may, therefore, be disregarded. If we hold that because 
one learned Judge ^ a High Court held that there was doubt Justifying 
an acquittal the third Judge should Ipso facto* acquit, there would be no 
pointm sectikm 429 and the legislature would have laid down that in cases 
of disagreement the oplnkm in favour of acquittal should ouhreigh the 
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other and the appeal should be allowed. I may note that originally mch 
c a se s of olfferenees of opinion came under the Letters Pairat and the 
dedqpn of the senior judge held good whether it was in favour of acquittal 
or of convletton. But under section 429 Cr. P. C. it appears to me that 
the opinions of the two judges are considered to have equal value. Such 
differences are usually due to the fact that one judge considers one or 
more facts to have been proved or draws certain inference from facts 
which both judges consider to have been proved and the other judge comes 
to a contrary conclusion. In opinion the duty of the third judge is to 
give equal weight to the conflicting decisions, to examine specially the 
points where they conflict* to come to bis own findings and to give his 
* dedsioif remembering the well known principles of law that the benefit 
' of donbt«goes to the aecusdd. There have been of course numerous deci- 
sions of various jmlges of thi» court in cases imder section 429 in which the 
declslaa was in favour of conviction.’ 

After dealing with the whole evidence ih the case, his Lordship re- 
marked, ‘1 find that the story of the accused that there was a gang of 
men intending to tamper with the telephone wires which gang included 
Dulare is false because the injuries give the lie to the story that Dulare was 
shot while on a telegraph pole and because there are a number of impro- 
babilities which taken together negative the story of the accused. Once 
that is gone, there is no credible eirolanation other than that given by 
the prosecution for the presehce of the accused in the grove where Mst. 
Thakuri was 8ho|. Whether Met. Thakuri was alone or whether there were 
villagers there becomes flmnaterial.' 

His Lordship furtiber observed, T believe the story of the occurrence 
on the 10th and find the evidence sufficient to establish that the Sipahl 
was Shamsuddin and also believe the story that the five accused led 
Dulare from his house.* As there was concerted firing his lordship was 
of opinion that all the accused were guilty. 

"I have found nothing in the record,” His Lordship said, “to support 
the suggestion made by we defence that the investigating officer either 
started a false case or supported a false case which was started by the 
vUlagers". The accusations made against him by Daulat Singh and Sadagat 
Huoaln, Company and Platoon Commanders, S. A. C. whose conduct in 
this case his Lordship found to be unsatisfactory were introduced to mis- 
lead their superior officer, Mr. Seward. 

, Finding that the accused bad been correctly ccmvicted by the sessions 
judge on two charges under section 302 by the application of section 149 
suid on one charge under section 148 I.P.C. His Lordship was of opinion 
that the appeals of Mohamad Idris, Ahmad Husain and Mohamad Rasa— 
constables-^ould be dismissed and because the learned judges that form- 
ed the bench anMO on this point the appeals of Shamsuddin and Safdar 
HuHdn should be allowed to this extent only that the sentence of trans- 
portation for life should be substituted for the sentence of death passed 
on them under section 202. 

SEQUEL TO STREET INCIDENT 

Before Mr. Justice Edgley and Mr. Justice Das a rule was obtained by 
the petitioners Jltendra Mohan De and Jogendra Mohan De against their 
, conviction for riotous behaviour in a public street under section 41 of 
the Calcutta Suburban Policy Act and the sentence of seven days’ R.I. 
pos^ on each of them by an Allpore Magistrate. Petitioner Jogendra 
was also found guilty under Section 353 I.P.C. for assaulting a civic guard 
In Qie execution of his duty and sentenced to two months’ R.I. On appeal 
■ the Sessions Judge \>f Alipore reduced the sentence of Jogendra to one 
month's' RX to run concurrently with the sentence imposed on the other 
ctmri^. Against these orders the present rule was obtained. 

Ur. Anil Chandra Boy Chaudhurl and Mr. Asokenath Mukherji iq?- 
peared for the petitioners; the Deputy Legal Remembrancer (Mr. Amlrud- 
din Ahmed) for the Crown. 
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His Lordship said that certain papers had been placed before the Court 
by the Deputy Legal Remembrancer on behalf of the C^wn on* the baadis 
of which he contended that the civic guards in Calcutta had tmm pro- 
perly constituted under the directions of Ordinance vni of 1940 with 
effect from April 26, 1941. He further argued that these papen Indicated 
that the civic guards had been duly and properly called out on du^ as re- 
quired by^SecUon 4 of the Ordinance read with paras 6. 6 and 7 of the 
rules under the Ordinance. 

His Lordship then referred to these papers which, inter alia, consisted 
of a letter dated April 26, 1941, addressed by the Commissioner of Police 
to the Deputy Secretary to the Bengal Government in the Hcune Depart- 
ment in connection with the matter, and •also to some notes which ' 
the Commissioner of Police appeared to have prepared on AprlP27, 1941, 
under the heading *'Civic Guard Patrols" desnng with the general organi- 
sation of the civic guards, aqd observed that it was of course possihle to 
argue on the basis of the notes recorded by the Copitnissioner or Police on 
April 27, 1941, that the civic guards had been called out on duty, but the 
fact r^ained ^at this calling out on dut^ was not ip compliance 9rlth 
the provision oi Section 4 of the Ordinance read with para 6 of the rules. 
(Rule 6 provided that the civic guards might be called out oa duty to assist 
the regular police in the protection of the sivU pojfiflatlon a^nst the 
forces of crime and disorder; and Rule 7 provided that in Calcutta only 
Mhe Commissioner of Police should call out the civic guards for duty and 
such orders should be notified In the "Calcutta police Qasette"). 

His Lordship said that admittedly in this case the orders calling *out 
the civic guards for duty had not been published in the "Calcutta Pohce 
Gazette" as required by Rule 7 of the rules issued under NotlAcatlon dated 
October 26, 1940. The language of Rule 7 which was one of the rules made 
by Gk)vemment under Section 8 of the Ordinance was clear to the effect 
that any order calling out the civic guards for duty must be notlfled^ln the 
"'Calcutta Police Gazette" and in his Lordship's view, until and unless this 
mandatory provision of Rule 7 was observed, it could not be Said that the 
civic guards had been called out for dutv and they could not, therefore, 
legally perform any of the functions with which the police officers were 
specially invested under the law. It followed, therefore, that until mch 
time as the civic guards had been legally called out for duty and thaf o^er 
calling them out for duty had been notified In the "Calcutta Police 
Gazette," the members of the civic guard were merely empowered to per- • 
form duties which an ordinary citizen mi^t perform, and they were In- 
vested with the further duties mentioned m para 5 of the rules regarding 
regular attendance at parades and lectures, and they were required to obey 
the lawful orders of their superior officers. 

His Lordship held that having regard to the manlhatory provision of 
Rule 7. the civic guards had not been called out on duty as the orders pur- 
porting to call them out had not been notified in the "Calcutta P^ice 
Gazette." 

Even if it could be argued that the members of the civic guard were 
technically public servants, his Lordship continued, It could not certainly 
be held that they were acting In the execution of their duty as such public 
servants. Having regard to the circumstances mentioned above, these civic 
guards had no authority to arrest petitioner Jogendra, because in the . 
circumstances of this particular case Jogemdra could only have been 
arrested by a police officer in accordance with the provision of Section 4S 
of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act (II of 1866). 

It followed, his Lordship observed, that the proBteution had not ti^n , 
able to show that Jogendra committed any offence under Section 353 I.P.C. 
As the civic guards who attempted to arrest him had not been properly and 
legally called out tor duty, they were not authorised to exercise any of the 
si^dal powers of a police officer and petitioner Jogendra was lustWed In 
resisting arrest. 
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HUi I^rdablp afllnned the conviction of the petitioners under Seetioii 
41 of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act but reduced their sentence to the 
period already underKone. As regards the conviction of petitioner Jogendra 
under 'Section 3SS I1*.C., his Lordship set that aside and directed that 
petitioner Jogendra be acquitted of the charge under that secttcm. 

Mr. Justice Das agreed. * ^ 

V 

PURCHASING CONGRESS FLAG — FINE IMPOSED — HIGH COURT 
SEm ASIDE CONYlCnON 

LAHORE, November 12.— The story how a resident of Multan was fined 
' Rs. 2S for purchasing a Congress flag on payment of one anna was recalled 
' today ln«tbe High Court. Mr. Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan accepted the 
revision petition of the purchaser, Mr. Devi Das of Multan and set aside his 
conviction and sentence of fine. 

Mr. Devi Das, a salesman at a shop in Multan, bought a Congress flag 
for one anna on January 25 last and was arrested on January 27 rmder 
Section 17 Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 for alleged contribution 
to the Congress fhnd, the Congress body having been declared unlawful 
under that Act, He was*fined Rs. 25 by q magistrate of the lower court and 
on a revision application the Sessions Judge, Multan, recommended to 
the High Court that the conviction and sentence be set aside. The revision 
petition was accepted today. ' 

POLICE INSPECTOR ON TRIAL — EXEMPTION PETITION REJECTED 

MUZAFFARPUR, August 23.— The petition of Arjun Singh, formerly 
ofliciatlng Inspector of Police, Sitamarhl, praying for exentption from pro- 
secution under the Indemnity Act, was rejected by the District Magistrate 
of Muzaftarpur and the Magistrate has directed the case to be h^ard before 
the Magistrate of Sitamarhl. 

He was charged with having committed robbery in the house of one 
Ball Ram Tdwari, a zemindar of Sitamarhl, during the last August disturb- 
ances and taken away properties worth Rs. 10,000. It may be recalled that 
in another case he has been sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for .7 vears and fined Rs. .2,000 by the Additional District and Sessions Judge 
on*a charge of dacolty in Pubri Thana. 

' CONVICTION SET ASIDE — CONGRESS IS NOT AN UNLAWFUL BODY, 
OBSERVES JUSTICE BEEVOR 

PATNA, November 16. — "It seems to me quite clear that the various 
committees of the Indian National Congress may be considered to exist in 
order to assist or further the objects of the Indian National Congress but 
it cannot be said that Congress itself exists to further or assist the objects 
of any committee. It is, therefore, quite clear that the Indian Alational 
Congress has not been declared to be an unlawful association.” Thus ob- 
served Mr. Justice Beevor, sitting with Mr. Justice Varma at the Patna High 
Court today in course of a judgment of an application in revision on behalf 
of Jagernath Tewari who had been convict^ by a Special Magistrate of 
Motlhari under Section 17 (2) of £he Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
sentenced to undergo two years’ RJ. 

• nie charge for which th^ petitioner was tried in the court below was 
that he promoted a meeting of the Congress which has been declared to 
be an unlawful association. 

•It was contended on behalf of the petitioner that only various Con- 
' gross Cpmmittees had been declared unlawful and not the Congress itself. 

Their Lordships agreed with the above contention, set aside the con- 
viction ttnd the sentence of the petitioner and acquitted him. 

Mr. K. P. Upadhya appeared for the petitioner while Mr. Meddi Imam 
lor the Cipwn. 
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BiADHBPUR TBAHA RAID CASE 

Varma and Meredith, JJ., dispoaed of today the appeal of Mahadeo 
Aiiaslr, Mahablr Singh, and Sltaram Suri who were convicted by the*Spedal 
Magistrate of Madhubani for offences under sections 395 and 435 
and Defence of India Rules 38(5) and 58(4) and sentenced each to five 
years’ RX under section 395 and two years under the D.IR. 

The case for the prosecution was that on the 14th August, 1942, a mob 
of about 10,000 men, armed with lathis, spears and other weapons entered 
the thana compound at Madhepur, injured a jnumber of constables and 
chaukidars, broke into the thana, burnt records, furniture and othe{ things 
and looted a number of articles and a considerable sum In cash. They 
cOnffned the sul5^inspector in his quarters and compelled him m write a 
letter of resignation, * 

The case against the appellants was that they were members of this 
mob. • ^ 

Whether the appellants were actually guilty or not, their LorcUhips 
observed that it was impossible to determine, because the trial held under 
the provisions of the Ordinance was of the most sUmmary description, and 
the appellants declined to have anything to do with the proceealngs, and 
there was no crass-examinations and further that the Judgments written 
by the magistrate was not in accordance with* the law. In these circum- 
stances, while allowing the appeal and setting aside the convictions and 
sentences, in view of the serious nature of the offeftces alleged, their Lbrd- 
shlps directed that the appellants be retried in accordance with ^e 
law and pending the retrial be released on bail to the satisfaction of xhe 
District Magistrate. 

GARKHA POUCE STATION RAID CASE 

PATNA, November 2, — At the Patnp High Court today,. Mr. Justice 
Shearer and Mr. Justice Sinha disposed of ball applications on behalf of 
three persons who had been arrested on a charge of being members of un- 
lawful assemblv which had taken part In damaging and looting the Oarkha 




nectlon with this occurrence Mr. Jaglal Chaudhury, MX.A. ex-Mlnlster, 
Bihar was arrested and sentenced to undergo terms of imprisonment. An 
appeal is pending in the High Court against the convictions of tixe accused 
persons. These three petitioners were absconding and were arrested In 
the first week of the last month. Their petition for bail was refused by 
the courts below. 

It was argued on behalf of the petitioners that u? to this time there 
was no material on record to show that they were members of that un- 
lawful WBsembly. There was no statement by witnesses before the police, 
no case diary, no first information and no test ideniification. So tar as 
absconding was concerned. It was contended, it was only a paper transac- 
tion. 

Their Lordships granted bail to all* the three petitioners. 

Mr. Jaleshwar Prasad appeared for the petitioners. 

TRIAL WITHOUT JURISDICTION 

Mr. Justice Agarwala and Mr. Justice Reuben disposed of the appeal of 
Kamla Kant Lai Das who had been convicted by a i^xecial magistrate of . 
Darbhanga and sentenced to undergo five years’ RJ. 

The prosecuticT* alleged that a huge mob was proceeding to the Dar- 
bhanga coDectorate to pull down the Union Jack and hoist the CongreM 
flag In Its place. A police fotee arrived and dispersed the mob. The 
appellant refused to diverse and hence he was arrested. » 
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‘nieir Lordships said that the magistrate had no Jorlsdietion to try 
the Appellant and hence the trial was invalid. On this view of the matter 
Their Lordships acquitted the appellant. 

GANBHUrS BKUEASE DEMANDED — “IT IS NO OFFENCE” — 
HTDEBABAD JClMSE ACQUITS STUDENT 

HYDERABAD, (Sind), October 2. — ‘T do not think that it is an offence 
for people to agitate for the release of Mahatma Oandhl and other Con- 
gress leaders. In fact, some of the prominent leaders like Sir TeJ Bahadur 
Sapru and others have been doing this. It is no offence if a person criti- 
' cises tlfe act oil the Government in putting in Jail these gentlemen.” Thus 
• observed iMr. Kapadla, Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, while fetting aside the 
conviction of Mr. Oopaldas Udharam, a local college student, who had been 
sentenced to imprisonment till the rising of the court and a fine of Rs. 400 
by the City Magistrate on a charge of having -delivered a prejudicial speech 
under Rules 38 and of the Defence of India Act. 

^Hie following was the speech delivered by Mr. Oopaldas: --"Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit JdWaharlal Nehru and Maulana Azad are -lying in jail on 
account of tbqir struggle for freedom of India. We should not indulge in 
pleasures at such a time, but we should also Join and get them all released 
and attempt <to get freedom for India.” 

According to the City Magistrate, this speech amounted to a prejudi- 
cial speech, punishable imder the Defence of India Rulesi The Sessions 
Jud^e, disagreeing with*' the lower court, set aside the conviction, remark- 
ing, that he had read the speech several times, but had been unable to 
draw the attributed implication from the papers before him. — 

POLICE OFFICER’S CONDUCT CRITICISED BY JUDGE 

•" PATNA, September 11. — ‘‘The facts of this case are hidden under such 
a mass of i>erjury, chicanery and corruption that it is impossible to get at 
them. The one is that Mr. Bindeshari Prasad Mishra, of Slnghia Thana, 
and his subordinates have by their dishonesty prevented from being brought 
to justice a number of persons concerned in a dastardly crime,” observed 
Mr... Justice Agarwala, agreeing with Mr. Justice Brough, in acquitting on 
appeal eleven persons sentenced to transportation for life by the Special 
Judge' of Darbhanga on a charge of committing dacoity with murder. The 
case arose out of a raid on the Singhia ‘Thana on August 17 last year when 
the records of the Thana were burnt, properties looted, a policeman was 
assaulted and a sub-inspector killed. His Lordship added that in spite 
of the findings of the Special Judge, Mr. Mishra was still performing the 
functions of a police officer. It was not often that the judicial records of 
a case contained ifl&terials whereon allegations could be established; but 
when there was evidence to establish charges, it was all the more necessary 

that guilty culprits should be suitably punjjihed.” — ^United Press. - - 

• 

PESHAWAR EXPRESS DERAILMENT CASE — ACCUSED ACQUITTED 
“APPROVERS HAVE BEEN TUTORED” SAYS JUDGE 

JALGAON, November 9. — ^Agreeing with the unanimous verdict of not 
guilty of the assessors, Mr. A. R. Khan, Sessions Judge Jalgaon, acquitted 
on Tuesday all the eleven accused in the Peshawar Express Derailment 
Case. • 

The prosecution case was that on the night of October 2-3 last year, 
the Down Peshawar Express was derailed near (Thallsgaon, as a result of 
which 14 passengers .were instantaneously killed and over 40 injured. Five 
bogies wero smashed. The accused were charged with having removed the 
rails and they were stated to have conspired in Vadale Village to derail 
a train in pursuance of a political programme of sabotage. 

The Judge held that though the Peshawar Express derailment was due 
to sabotage, there was no evidence to show that the accused had removed 
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^ nOl. He dWMleved the evidence of the two aHoovers in the case, 
stating that they appeared to have been toUxred. He also hel<f that the 
conleflslons <a the accused were neither hrue nor volontarUy made. 

The aoeueed were charged with offeneee under the Railways Act. the 
Defence of India Rules and Seetkm SOS, JP.C. (murder). 

In their statements befme the court, the accused denied having com- 
mitted the offence and said that they were forced to make certain confes- 
sions before the police. They also denied having any connection with 
the Congress. — AP. 

It is reported in “The Statesman” of Octob» 19, 1944 that Saghindra 
Nath Saha, an AJtP. Warden of the Kidderpom Docks has been convicted 
under the D.I. Rules and lined Rs. ^ or four d^ R.I. by Mr. R. Ouf^. Chief * 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta for writing to his wife asking her not to 
return as "there might be aiy raids on the city.” , 

It is my understandiitg that Government require reasonable black-out 
precautions to be continued in the city. That blast walls, slit trenches <etc. 
should be maintained. That AJt.P.. duties should remtin in force. And 
personally I deduce from these measurdi that Oovemment has in mind 
the possibility of the city be^ subjected to air raids, othervme their con- 
tinuation appears to be without significance. •« 

If this is the case 1 fail to see that Sachlndra Nath Saba has com- 
mitted any offence by informing his wife that “there might be air raids 
on the city." The gentleman's present means of livelihood impearl 4o 
depend on Oovenunent’s opinion being identical with his own— Confused. 

If there is nothing etaie in the case than what has appeared in the news- 
paper reports we think the fine should be returned. If appeal is possible 
the appropriate department of Government might itself put in an appeal 
and ease the perplexed public mind. An AJtP. warden can hardly face the 
cost of appeal himself. 


TBET ARK OCR COUNTRYMEN! 

The “Amrita Bazaar Patrika” writes; — 

Having swallowed a camel one should not strain at a gnat.* This 
must be the feeling of the Indian public as they see from day to day the 
misuse of the Defence of India Rules for what they have come to dbnsider • 
comparatively unimportant purposes. Recently certain cases have been 
disposed of Iry the Presidency Magistrates of Calcutta in which the accused 
persons holding high positions in public life were' prosecuted for presiding 
over or organising public meetings in the city either ^thout the permis- 
sion of the Commissioner of Ponce or for having allowed the use of light 
not properly shaded as required by the Lighting Restriction Order. An 
ez-Mayof of Calcutta, Mr. Kanat Kumar Ray Chowdhury, was (Init 
prosecuted for presiding over a meeting in respect of which no permis- 
sion of the police was taken. He and his fellow-accused. Secretary of the 
Bengal Students’ Federation, were declared by the police to be “abscon- 
ders”. On the day of hearing, however, both the accused persons were 
present in court and represented that the police had falsely declared them 
to be absconders as they were all along in the city engaged in their usual 
occupation. The ex-Mayor is one of the leading legal pracUtlonera of the * 
city and the other a student. The Magistrate held the police description 
of them as “absconders” to be absolutely unfounded and preposterous. 
Later the police, for reasems best known to themselves, withdrew the pro- 
secution. It is Interesting to note that this case, set almost every other • 
rfmiiar ease was in emmeetton with pubUe meetings to protest against the 
ffangtti Secondary Education BOL This BUI. which is now in a state of 
mn PiWMtert animation and the ctmtroversy in regard to which was the 
occasion for the Indefinite propagation of the Assembly, was as dear to the 
heart of the Ministry as it was hated by a large section al the people. 
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To Tftmuae tho story. Tha case against the ex-Mayor having been 
withdrawn the police instituted a fre^ case against him on June ^ In 
respect of the same meeting which was held on April 22« that is, about 
three months earlier, the charge this time being that the lamp on the 
president’s table was not sufficiently shaded. The co-accused of the ex- 
Mayor this time was one Mr. Mlsra who was described by the police as 
having organised the meeting. Curiously enough, the police officer in the 
witness box deposed that he had no personal knowledge as to who the or- 
ganiser of the meeting was. In the printed leaflets announcing the meeting 
Mr. Misra’s name did not appear. In acquitting both the accused the 
Magistrate, Khan Bahadur Wali-ul-Islam observed: ''In this case 
no araon was taken ip time nor any effort made to find out 
‘ the act^ offender, but the accused persons were sent up on a 
very wide construction of thi law for having used an open light in an open 
space. This is too great an encroachment op personal liber^.” It was the 
contention of the accused that the prosecution was ‘mala fide* and was 
inspired by the poKtical motive of teaching the accused persons, the ex- 
Mi^or in particular, a lesson for having voiced oppositiop to the Bengal 
Secondary Education Bill. The Magistrate was not of course in a position 
to unravel the working of the mind of th^ Ministry but he observed: 
“Action in o^er to be ‘bonafide’ must be taken at once and at the same 
time there riust be proper investigation in order to find out the actual 
offender or offenders responsible.” 

Did these remarks of the Magistrate damp in any way the ardour of 
th* authorities? A second and yet a third case were instituted, all in con- 
nection with public meetings held to protest against the Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill, the charge in each case being that insufficiently shaded lamps 
were used at the meetings. The accused in the first of tnese cases were 
Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy, Leader of the Congress Party in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, and Mr. Manindra Nath Mitter, Secretary of the 
Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. Mr. Roy was accused of having presided 
over two meetings at separate places. In the case, however, it transpired 
that he did not preside at all at one of the meetings, but another public 
man did. It was not also proved that Mr. Mitter was the organiser or con- 
veijer of either of the meetings. On the day of hearing the police did not 
produte any evidence, and the case was dismissed. 

In^the second case the accused is Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, an ex- 
Mayor and an ex-Mlnister. But as this case is ‘subjudice' we refrain from 
making any comment on it. 

VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT 

•• 

Here is a glaring instance of misconceived official policy as well as 
zeal displayed in tackling the present situation, which cannot but be de- 
plored by every sane person. The report comes that the District Magis- 
trate of Kolaba has publicly notified that if any person is found damaging 
the railway roads, not only will he be punished severely, but the whole 
village to which he belongs will also be liable to pay a minimum collective 
fine of Rs. 1,000 and the fine will Be collected within a short time. If this 
report is correct can anything more unjust and futile be conceived? If 
. some stray youth, either from the same village or some other part of the 
district, should secretly damage in the darkness of the night the railway 
line and make himself scarce thereafter, why should the entire population 
of tile village be held re^onsible for the crime? Are they expected to 
gudrd the line day wd night? Is i| fair to punikh all the villagers vica- 
riously for the sin of one of them or even of some one not belonging to 
their tillage at all? The threat of the District Magistrate sounds more 
like the threats hurled'by some tribal god of the Old TestaiPent to visit 
the sins of the fathers op the children, than that of a representative of 
an enlightened Government in the twentieth century. The policy of col- 
lective fines, which are becoming the order of the day in almost all lihe 
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IMTOTiiioes of Ind ia, is most lU-eonceivecL It is hardly calculated to achieve 
the end in view, namely, the effective prevention of the crime, which can 
only be secured through greater vigilance on the part of the local police 
and the aystema^ oi^anisation of the villagers to render the police 'what- 
ever help they may legitimately require in apprehending the real tulprlts. 
^ncarlous punishment of the entire village is bound to entail suffering more 
on the innocent than the guilty and widespread resentment against the 
injustice will be the only outcxane of such a policy. 

The ^'Amrita Basaar Patrika*’ writes:— 

An instance of the exercise of the DJJl. to sibcure ends as far removed 
from the prosecution of War as the Arctic is from the Antarctic Itas re- 
cently been reported from Ramnagar, a villagc*Jn Dacca district.# In this 
village an image of Goddess Durga worshIppM by Hindu villagers was to 
have been led in an immersion procession along a road flanked at a 
certain point by a mosque. The Muslim SD.O. of MunshiganJ restrained 
the Hindus under Section 144, Cr. P. C. from taking *001 any procession 
by that public road. That procession would have taken a few minutea to 
pass the mosque, and the SD.O. could hfive fixed a tlifle suitable to* the 
prayers of the Muslims, had he so desired. The* taxpayer, pays for the 
maintenance of the police and magistrates to protect his legitimate in- 
terests and assist in the prosecution thereof. But th£l 8.D.O. does 
not appear to have considered himself in the. role of a public servant. 
The Hindus appealed to higher authority and the Additional District 
Magistrate, who happens to be neither a Hindu norm Muslim but a Chfiir 
tian, not only set aside the SD.O.*s prohibitory order but restrained the 
Muslims under Section 144, Cr, P. C. from obstructing or interfering 
the Hindus' inunersion procession. An hour after this order, the SJD.O. 
came out with an order under Rule 56 of the DIJR.. prohibiting any pro- 
cession without his written permission given 3 days prior to the proposed 
date of holding it. We reproduce the relevant portion of the text or that 
Rule below: 

The Central Government or the Provincial Government may, for the 
purpose of securing the defence of British India, the pubUc safety, the 
maintenance of public order or the efficient prosecution of war by general 
or special order prohibit, restrict or impose conditions upon the holding^iOf 
or taking part In public processions, meetings or assemblies. 

We are asked to believe that the procession through a village road (1) 
would have endangered the defence of British India, (2) would have 
threatened public safety, (3) would have upset public order or lastly, (4) 
would have interfered with the efficient prosecution of the war. 

CONVICTION OF JAIL OFFICIAL JUDGE'IF* REMARKS 

NAGPUR, November 8.— Btrong remarks were made by Mr. Justice Sen 
and Mr. Justice Bose In the contempt of court case In which M. A. Sumali, 
Superintendent of Narour Central Jail was fined by them for suppressing 
an application to the High Court tfy a detenu. 

Their Lordships said: "^Wc have been treated with scant courtesy, and 
the statement, offensive in tone and temper and reckless in its regard for 
truth has been put in after careful deliberation and thought. It Is im- 
possible for us to overlook this persistent aggravation of contempt. It is 
all the more impossible because of the tendency we have marked of Igte, 
in more cases ti^ one, of the attempts to ignore the authority of. this 
court and to trifle with it." <# 1 . 

It will be remembered the High Court censured I^ut. Col. Jatar, Ih- 
spector General of Prisons in connection with this case. Their Lordships 
remark^ they cannot take more severe action against M. A. Sumali, *^m 
it is wdent that a man of the Superintendents position would hard^ 
have adopted this whoUy wrong attitude, bad he not been encouraged in ft 
tacitly or otherwise by those to authority. We &ust this will serve as a 
war^g and exampie.”— AP. 
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PEJOBONER’S 1»ATH IN AUGARH lAH. — U. T. CXnfBfUNlQUK 

LUCKNOW, Jttljr a^The following commonique ham been Issued by 
the Governor of thie United Provinces, on the circumstances in which the 
death of Ramesh Chandra, a prisoner, in the Aligarh Jail took place. 

''Ramesh Chandra was arrested in compliance with a warrant issued 
for an (^ence under Section 397 IP.C. He was admitted to Jail at mid- 
day on June 17, and was then in good health. On the foUoi^ng day to- 
wards evening he complained of dizziness and asked to be pex^tted to 
join Congress political prisoners. The Jailor expressed his inability to 
permit this, ahd the prisoner returned to his enclosure. The evening meal 
was distjrtbuted and shortly afterwards, when the warder’s attention was 
diverted^ elsewhere, Ramesh Chandra disappeared. A search was made as 
soon as his absence was discovered, and eventually his body was found in 
a nearby well. Artificial respiration proved unavailing. The body bore 
no signs of injury aifd^ there was no suspicion of four play. The death of 
this prisoner was tlie subject of a magisterial enquiry and the Magistrate 

wa3 satisfied that the case Was one of suicide." — AFX 

# 

u 

STUDENTS BADLY HANDLED — PURI TEMPLE INCIDENT — MIN- 
ISTfeR’S STATEMENT IN ORISSA ASSEMBLY 

CUTTACK, July 3. — Replying to a question in the Orissa Assembly to- 
day the Hon’ble Pandit Godavari Misra stated that a few students of the 
^rl Zila School apprdiithed the Head Master on the 20th February, 1943, 
for permission to assemble in the school the next day and to march from 
there to the Jagannath Temple for offering a congregational prayer in 
connection with Gandhiji’s fast, but the Head Master having expressed his 
inability to permit any demonstration of the kind the students wanted to 
go individually to the temple direct to offer prayer. Replying whether the 
students were badly handled by the Temple Police who did not allow them 
to offer any prayer, Pandit Misra said that the Temple staff used the 
minimum force necessary to preVent an organised attempt by students in 
entering the Temple for the purposes not purely for worship. He further 
said that the ^udents were responsible for this unpleasant incident. 

9 *■' 

iDEinGNCE ACT CONVICTION QUASHED — DECISION IN DINDIGUL 

APPEAL 

MADURA, July 17. — ^Mr. P. Rajagopalan, I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge of Madura disposed of yesterday an appeal preferred Mr. K. 
Palanivelu, former member of the Municipal Council, Dlndigul against the 
judgment of the Additional First Class Magistrate, Dlndigul convicting 
and sentencing hiih* under rule 34 (6) (e) of the Defence of India rules. 

The appellant was alleged to have cmnmitted a prejudicial act by read- 
ing out at the meeting of the Municipal Council of Dlndigul on September 
7, 1942 a resolution strongly criticising; Oovermnent for superseding the 
Council and condemning the system of administration as ‘full of despotism 
and repression.’ The Government sanctioned the prosecution of the appel- 
lant under rule 38 read with rule 34 (6) (e) of the Defence of India rules 
on November 28, 1942 and It was more than three months later when a 
charge sheet was filed In the case. The Magistrate held that the reading 
out of the resolution by the Appellant was a prejudicial act as deigned by 
rule fi4 (6) (e) of the Defence rules and that w appellant went «ut of the 
way In condemning the action of Government In words which would un- 
dtmbtedly bring into hatred and contempt or excite disallection towards 
His tfaJesty'S Qovenunent. 

The teamed Sessions Judge in the course of his judgment referred to 
the observations of Owyer C. J. in Niharendu's case and the finding of 
Justice Mr. Horwill in Klssan Singh v. Emperor (1943) Madras Weekly 
Notes-Crlminal 47 and held that the languid used by the appellant In 
launching a protest could not Iq^g him 'within the «eope of rule 34 (6) 
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(e). Kcff eottld lie agree with the Maglatrate who held that the. appellant 
exceeded the hounds ol lawful criticism in using violent language in the 
resolutioii. The Judge held further that it would be rather dilhcult to 
hold that a resolution read out in a lawfully constituted Municipal Council 
even though couched in vicdent languag<v Intended* to promote public 

disorder. Even if the resolution exceeded the bounds of lawful criticism 
the circumstances in which the resolution was read out the Judge added, 
should make it clear that the intention was not to bring the GKivernment 
Into hatred or contempt. In the result the Jud|p set amde the conviction 
of the appellant and acquitted him and ordered ^at the tine if paid should 
be refunded to the appellant. * ^ 

Mr. K. Huppuswaml Alyar, Vakil. appeared*for the appellant while the 
Public Prosecutor appeared for the Crown.— 5 .O.C. ♦ 

ACCUSED SET AT LlBfiRTT- — APPEAL ALLOWEIX — STORT OF RAID 
ON RIDUPORE RAILWAY STATION 

PATNA, Auffust 18. — At the Patna High Court today JMr. Justice Mdno- 
har Lall and Mr. Justice Shearer delivered judgment in an appeal on behalf 
of two persons Ramlakhan Sah and Ambika DasT who wese convicted by 
the Special Judge of Muaaffarpore under Section 436-149 IP.Q. and sen- 
tenced to undergo 4en years' R.I. each. , 

The case for the prosecution was that ofi the 12th August, 1942. a 
large mob of about 500 persons came from Biduipsire Basar side, entered 
into Bidupore railway station building and began to break those thliils 
which were still Intact after the attack by a mob at 12-30 pm. and husttod 
the Station Master out of the olBce. All that could be found in the pre- 
mises of the railway station was broken— the counter, the almirahs and 
other furniture In the booking office. After bringing kerosene oil they set 
fire to those articles— the fire spread to the back portion of the station 
building. The brake van which was kept near the goods shed was also set 
fire to and a red wagon in which the tools and implements x>t the crane 
were kept was also broken open and everything that could be found in the 
wagon was looted. The Station Master ran away out of fear. Thereafter 
the mob went away after completing their criminal acts. JDhe prosecution 
case was that the rioters attacked the railway station cwtinuouslj^ fffim 
the 12th to the 15th August, 1942. 

The police sent up 17 persons for trial on the allegation thlt they • 
along with a large nximber of persons raided the railway station at Bidupore 
and committed arson, rioting and loot but as no evidence of kientlhcatlon 
was adduced against 13 persons, these were discharged and the trial pro- 
ceeded only against the remaining four accused persons including the pre- 
sent two appellants. As a result of the trial two ot tnem were convicted 
and sentenced as above. 

Their Lordships observed that upon a very careful consideration of*the 
evidence It was impossible for them to uphold the conviction. Therefore, 
their lordships allowed the appeal, set aside the conviction and the sentence 
of the appellants and directed that thfy might be set at liberty at once. 

PUNJAB WOMAN MXJL ACQUITTED ON APPEAL 

LAHORE. July 29.— Shrimati Shaxinodegi. a member of the Punjab* 
Assembly, was acquitted on appeal by the Sessions Judge, who set aside the 
sentence of six months' rigorous imprisonment conferred on her by a 
Lahore magistrate under Rule 28 of the Defence of India Rules for conira- 
vention of an order of the District Magistrate restraining her from parti- • 
cipating in processions and meetings. It was alleged that shrimati Shamio- 
devi had joined ^ traders’ procession during the agitation against the 
Put4ab Sales Tkx Act on February 21 last and addressed a crowd. 

The Comt disbelieved the proeecutlon story and held thst the prosecu- 
tion m^t have beqn launched against tm beeanse she was aetmtty 
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injured In the police Oaihi’ ctasrge and It waa feared that the would make a 
fun by giving publicity to the asnvlt, deliberate nr inadvertant, made 
upon her, and uie charge agahut her was therefore extremely doubtfuL— 
United 'Press. 

0 

OROEE ON NAGFUB EDITOR 

NAOPUR, September 28. — The CP. Government have served an order 
under the Defence of India Rules on Mr. A. D. Mani, Editor of the 'Hita- 
vada’, to give to Government within three days the name and address of 
the person who gave him the news relating to the resignation of Mr. 
. J. R. Blair, Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, from the I.CJ3., 
. publishec]^ in the ‘Hitavada’ on August 21, 1943. — ^A.P. 

' i 

LUNAR ECLIPSE 

Grievances of pafticular Government oMcials, their resignations, dis- 
missals, supersessions, br failures to secure coveted posts, are not topics 
which we normally think proper to discuss. But Govemme|it, in their own 
interests, would we suggest be wise to lift the veil of mystery surrounding 
the recent departure from the Punjab and India of Mr. E. P. Moon, I.CR. 
From the outset of war they have been loud in lamenting the short- 
age of skilled civilian oflScia^, whether for Secretariat duties or district 
administration. As a result, in contrast to what was permitted during the 
1914-18 war, they have consistently checked the natural efforts of younger 
Brltdsh members of theT.CB. to don uniform and fight. The loss, in war- 
time, of reputedly able officials such as Mr. Moon, in the pildst of their 
career, when their value is presumably greatest, therefore, calls for re- 
mark. 

A member of the I.CB., we believe, does not prematurely leave the 
Service without reference from the provincial Government primarily con- 
cerned to the Government of India and the Secretary of State. Our efforts 
to ascertain 4n New Delhi the accuracy of the reports reaching us about 
the circumstances of Mr. Moon’s departure have yielded no result. These 
reports are disquieting. None of them, so far as we can ascertain, have 
beei} disseminated by that official himself. They are to the effect that last 
year, after the'wrest in the Punjab of an Indian lady of distinguished 
family and attainments, and not of tender years, (Rajkumarl Amrit Kaur) 

, who had been a close associate of Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Moon wrote to a high 
’ official of the Punjab Government to inquire whether it was true that this 
lady, whom he knew was being dealt with as an inferior class prisoner; 
that he received a reply confirming this supposition, and contending that 
the origin and word-setting of last August’s disorders justified sterner 
treatment of Congrc^ detenus thsui formerly; that then (very unwisely) 
he posted this letter, with critical comments written thereon, to the lady’s 
brother, who is himself a retired Government official of eminence; that 
the letter was Intercepted in internal censorship; and that the consequent 
fuss, and tl)e light it threw on Mr. Moon's future prospects in the Service, 
resulted in his resignation and departure, pensionless to Britain. 

We repeat that we have been uncd)le to obtain verification of this story, 
except on the points of resignation smd pensionlessness. Further, we must 
make it plain that, it Government felt in the horrif 3 dng circumstances of 
’last year, that, eminent Congressmen (and eveh Caogtesa women) deserv- 
ed cbmparatively rough treatment, they have a measure of our sympathy. 
TOO much cheap martyrdom has been in the past won through ^vil^ed 
jail-^oing by the Congress hierarchy; and the passage of last August’s civil 
'disobedi^ce resolution was, in our view, a shameful ^chibition of malign- 
apce dr wrongheadedness amidst world crisis fuUy meriting strong counter 
measures. But the subject was one leaving permissible room for honest 
differences in shades and application of opinion, particidarly perhaps in 
the Punjab, a Province remote from the war-zone and relatively tintronbled 
by the disorders. If Mh. Moon formed the views and took the action re- 
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poilM. we cannat regard that as In itself Justifying Government's encou* 
rageinent of or acquiescence in loss of his trained services. We understand 
that though at times unorthodox in method jmd conduct, he had prov^ 
a conspicuously successful District Officer, ana had also, a few years ago, 
worted wltn success as Governor's Secretary. He enjoyed, for a hiember 
of the the very unusual disttnctkpi of being a Fellow of XU Souls. 

TELL-TALE RESIGNATION 

According to the 'Hltavada' of Nagpur, Mr. J. R, Blair, I.C.8., Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, has resigned from the Civil Service 
prematurely “for expressing views In a private letter*', ft appears that 
Mr. Blair. In a letter to a relative in England, made some critical remarks . 
about the administration of Bengal. The letter was censored and its con- . 
tents were brought to the notice of the higher authorities — and Mr. Blair's 
resignation followed. This is not the first instance of the kind, two civi- 
lians having had to resign 4n somewhat similar c^cuznstanceu recently. 
We do not think it is wise to punish officers for exprjsslng personal views 
in a private and confidential manner. In at^ case when responsible Bxjtlsh 
officers feel coustrained to make adverse remarks on mdministration and 
to resign their attractive jobs rather tllhn withdraw them and apologise 
for the action, it is clear that something is seriously wjvni in resignation 
concerned, 

• • 

J. R. BLAIR’S RESIGNATION -- ASSEMBLY qUBSHONS — CHIEF 
SECRETARY LEAVING CALCUTTA 0\ SATURDAY 

Mr. J. R. Blair, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, whose 
resignation caused considerable sensation, Is leaving Calcutta by Bombay 
Mall on Saturday according to the replies given by the Chief Minister, 
Khawaja Sir Nazimuddln to questions in the Bengal Assembly on Thursday. 

In reply to Rai Bahadur Jogesh Chandra Ben, the Home MhiUtcr 
stated that in a letter dated the 18th January, 1913, Mr. Blair enquired 
whether he would be permitted to^etire for “personal reasons” on the 
txplry of the leave due to him. The Provincial Government were Inform- 
ed about the end of July that Mr. Blair's retirement on the expiry of such 
leave as might be allowed to him had been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. ^ . •. 


INTERCEPTION OF LETTER 

In reply to another question, Sir Nazimuddin stated that he had It on • 
authority to say that Mr. Blair knew nothing about the interception of a 
letter said to have been written by him somewhere in the process of Its 
despatch. 

Dr. Nalmaksha Sanyal ; Is it a fact that in the lettar of his resignation, 
dated January 18th 1943, Mr. Blair has complained that he, as Chief 
Secretary, was being ignored on matters related to the Civil Supplies De- 
partment? 

Sir Nazimuddin: So far as I am aware it is not correct. 

Dr. Sanyal: What are the contents of the resignation letter? 

Sir Nazimuddin: I have not got that letter in my possession. 

Dr Sanyal: What Is the present position regarding his retirement? Is 
it a fact that he has been approached by the present Governor of Bengal^ 
to assist His Excellency in the discharge of Jiis duties? * 

Sir Nazimuddin: Mr. Blair Is leaving Calcutta on Saturday by the 
Bombay Mail. 


dismissal of AN LC.S. — SECIUETARY OF STATIC FOR INDIA’S 
POWER QUESTIONED 

LAHORE. June 4.— A division bench of the Lahore High Court consist- 
inff of Mr Justice Abdul Rashid and Mr. Justice Ram Lai recorded today 
Stet^entof Mr. I. M. Lai, late of the Indian Civil Service, and Mr. 


H. C. Vd. n— c. 
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Sikrl, representing thii Crown, in connection with a suit filed liy ME Lai 
against alleged illegal dismissal from the Indian Civil Service. 

Mr. Lai said that when he Joined the service 1% signed a covenant 
which was binding on him*ls well as on the Secretary of State for India. 
According to this covenant his sevigice was to continue during the pleasure 
of His Majesty the King and the, defendant. Secretary of State for^ India, 
had no power to remove him from service. He added that the inquiry held 
against him was not only ‘ultra vires’ of the Puitjab Government but that 
the order for the enquiry was made ‘malafide’ as he was not given the 
right to defend himself. 

Mr. Sikri ip his statement submitted that the Secretary of State for 
. India hart power under the covenant to exercise the pleasure of His Ma- 
. Jesty and could dismiss an I/J.8. officer at his will. He added that a proper 
enquiry ordered and the, plaintiff had been given a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to defend himself. If It was found, he said, that the opportunity 
was not reasonable no.redress could be obtained in that court.— AP. 

PROTECTION OF GOV^. PROPERTY — NEW ACT PASSED — COLLEC- 

' TIVE responsibility OF VILLAGERS , 

PATNA, August 21.-vThe Blh&r Village Collective Responsibility Act, 
1943, has received the assent of the Governor and comes into force imme- 
diately, states a Gazette notification which publishes the text of the Act. 

The Act provides for ‘‘Inlposing on the inhabitants of certain areas 
the collective responsibility of protecting communications and Government 
property situated in thos& areas.” 

District Magistrates are empowered under the Act to impose collective 
resjk)nsibllity in particular areas to appoint village headmen, who will 
arrange for village patrols for carrying out protective duties. Village head- 
men and members of village patrols are vested with the power to arrest 
persons found destroying, damaging, interrupting or obstructing commu- 
nications or Government property. 

District Magistrates are also empowered to impose collective fines oa 
the inhabitants of areas found contravening the provisions of the Act. 

The Act also contains penal clauses applying to village headmen or 
patrols, not discharging their duties and also for persons obstructing head- 
men or patrols in the discharge of their duties. — A.P. 

BOMBAY CASE 

BOMBAY, August 20.— Declaring that the case disclosed gross abuse of 
executive authority and afforded a remarkable illustration of the confu- 
sion that existed in this country between the executive and judicial autho- 
rity of the district magistrate, the Chief Justice, Sir John Beaumont, sitting 
with Mr. Justice Rajadhyaksha at the Bombay High Court, ordered the im- 
mediate release of Sadashiv Shanker Rajitkar and Govlndlal N. Parekh, 
two •under-trial prisoners, on whose behalf ‘habeas corpus' petitions had 
heen filed by their relatives. 

Both accused had been detained in prison following their arre.st in 
Poona on December 3 last. When .the ‘habeas corpus’ petitions came up 
for hearing before their Lordships on Tuesday last, the Court directed the 
Government Pleader to produce all orders made in the cases and the pri- 
•soners were ordered to be prqduced in Court. 

Dealing with the case of Sadashiv, the Chief Justice observed that on 
February 6 last, when the magistrate remanded the man till February 20 
he ftad entirely ignored the provisions of section 344, Cr. P. C. which re- 
* quired him to state ftis reasons in writing. He had merely endorsed the 
police application with the word “yes”, which was no order in writing. 
After February 20 there had been no order of remand and that made the 
mccused*s detention lUegaL The case was ultimately transferred to the 
city mi^gistcate of Poona. A month afterwards the city magistrate took 
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cogniiance of the case. Hie district magistrate had asked the pahBc pro- 
secutor not^ to procee<ypdth the case until Lnvestilgatlons in another case 
had been completed. The public prc^ecutor thereupon wrote a note to.the 
city magistrate conveying the Instructions o|i the district magistrate totead 
of applying to the magistrate iudiclaUy for adjournment, as was his duty, 
in the presmcc of tlie accused or ms legal Advisers. The city magistrate 
meekly made the order of adjoiunment on July 14. 

It was not apparent, added the Chief Justice, whether that order was 
"to be regarded as a judicial or an administrative order, but it was not 
made in the presence of the accused or his legal advisers. • 

The circumstances of Parekh's case were identical. * 

These two men who were released by the order of the HighilJourt 
Bombay were forthwith arrested under Rule 12® of the DJ. Act In the 
High Court Building and one of them filed a petition under contempt 
of Court. t 

• • 

TEGHRA THANA RAID CASE — ACCUSED RELEASED — HIGH 
COURT'S STRICTURES ON UfYESTIGATlNG OFFICER 

WEDNESDAY, September lO.—Agarwala Brough JJ., delivered judg^ 
ment in a Criminal Appeal preferred by Taml Singh. Maujl Kumar and 
Ganga against their convictions under Section# 395 /ind 436, I.P.C., and 
Rule 35 of Defence of India Rules and sentence df 6 years* rigorous im- 
prisonment each by the Special Judge of Monghyr. • • 

The prosecution case was that the appellants were members of a mob 
of about 5,000 people who raided the Teghra Thana on the 15th of August* 
1942. It was further alleged that the members of the mob had looted the 
Malkhana and set fire to the thana records and also the furniture in- 
cluding chairs and almirah of the thana. • 

Their Lordships while disbelieving the police witnesses observed that 
although the investigating officer (who was ajso the Informant In the case) 
knew that the 6 constables who were locked up in the police barrack could 
have seen nothing of what took place at the office of the thana, still M 
submitted a report that these constables had proved the prosecution case, 
as eye-witnesses as alleged in the first information report. • * 

As regards the so-called independent witnesses (the Postmaster smd 
the postal peon) their Lordships observed that the evidence of these xwo 
witnesses could not be held to be so reliable that the court could rely on 
their testimony. Both of them failed to Identify appellant Tami 8lngh, 
a respectable zamindar. 

Their Lordships set aside the conviction and senteno^D of the appel- 
lants and ordered them to be released. 

DETAINED IN JAIL ILLEGALLY SENTENCE INVALID — PATNA * 
HIGH COURT DECISION ACCUSED ACQUITTED 

PATNA, Tuesday, August 24.— At the Patna High Court Uxiay Mr. 
Justice Agarwala and Mr. Justice Brough disposed of a Habeas Corpus ap- 
plication under section 491 Or. P. C. on bdhalf of Kedamath Jha and six 
others who were tried and convicted along with an Incident which was 
alleged to have taken place during the last political disturbance In the 
Bennipatti thana. This thana was raided bynhe mob and Ivas badly 
damaged. The appellants were sentenced by the Special Judge to undergo 
two years’ RJ. under sections 431 and 147 I.P.C. * 

In delivering the Judgment their Lordships observe<}» that the powers 
suppo^ to have been conferred on the learned Judge under the provi- 
sions of Ordinance n of 1942 did not include a power to try offences under 
section 431 I. P. C. 'Bz had power under section 147 I, F. C. but be Im- 
posed no sentibce under it. Their Lordships observed that the appellants 
were being illegally detained in Jail under an invalid sentence. In this 
view of the matter their Lordshif^ acquitted the petttloners, * 
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'UMFORTUNATir AUGUST DISTURBANCES — APPELLANTS ACQUITTED 

ALL A HA B A D, Jane 23.— “This case arose out *of the onfoitunate dis- 
tortMinces which occurred all over the country In August 1942,' obeerved 
his Lordship Mr. Justice Mathur acquitting all the aniellants who were 
convicted the sessions judge of OhasEiwv for offences under sections 
395 and 436, If.C. read with Rule 35, DJJL for burning and looting the 
post ojSce at Dildamagar on August 16, 1942. A report was made by the 
suh-postmaster to the sub-inspector that a mob of about 700 C len. 

and others with a flag and lathis suddenly came to the post office ccon- 
poimd from the statloh side and having forcibly entered the building by 
breaking the front doors and lock, set fire to it after pouring three or four 
kerosene tins which drere brought from a certain store. The post 
office staff tried to argue with them but the mob adopted a threatening 
attitude, caught hold of the staff one by one and put ^em out of action. 
After setting Are « to the building and looting the property the mob dis- 
appeared. The sub-post master reported that besides the Government pro- 
perty his private box containing clothes and cash worth Rs. 400 was also 
taken away. 6e could not name, any of the miscreants and even when 
the case came up before the' court he was unable to identify any of the 
accused. 

It weis not known, his Lordship said, on what information the ap- 
pellants and the others, who were tried with them were arrested as the SX 
who originally investigated the case was not produced as a witness in the 
vourt. At first they'vdere put up before a special Judge and when the Ordi- 
nance was repealed they were tried fcw the ordinary courts. The sessions 
' Judge acquitted Ram Saran and Btndhyachal and convicted Bans Narain, 
Amar Singh and Sheo Badan. These persons filed an appeal which had 
been fully argued by counsel for the appellants and the gentleman repre- 
senting the Government advocate. 

The entire case rested upon the identification of the appellants by 
four witnesses named Shyan^ Rati, Ghani, Ram Charlttar and Sulalman 
who were produced as eye-witnesses in the court of session. It might be 
noted that no identification of these persons or of those who were acquit- 
.ted was regularly held in Jail. These persons including two of the appel- 
> lahts— Amar Singh and Sheo Badan— were put up for identification in 
the court-room of the special Judge on May 10, 1943 Bans Narain could 
not be traced. As shown in the record he was not in the Jail and was re- 
ported to have been taken to the Kotwali, Ghazipur, but there too he was 
not found. In this way no identification proceedings with regard to Bans 
Narain were taken. 

Of the four witnesses the sessions Judge had rightly discarded the 
evidence of Shf&m Rati altogether. His reason was that Shlam Rati was 
not produced in the court of the special Judge for the purpose of identi- 
fying the accused and therefore, any identification by him later in the 
’court of session was of no value. The sessions Judge had discarded the 
evidence of OhaAl with regard to Blndhyachal and Ram Saran, the two 
persons whom ha acquitted, as well as against Sheo Badan appellant. But 
he had relied upon his evidence with regard to Amar Singh and Bans 
Narain, Ohsmi had admitted he was formerly under police surveillance 
and this very much detracted from the value of his evidence. When the 
identification parade was held in the court of the special Judge Ohani 
'admitted that, he identifl^ one SuraJ Nath Singh as Blndhyachal, although 
he asserted that he knew the names of the five accused from before as they 
• used to take part in Arya SamaJ gatherings. In that very identification 
parade he co^d*jiot identify Sheo Badan although he was jvesent there. 
Bis Lordship did not think that a witness who committed such flagrant 
mistakes was worthy of any credit. He had also made a curious statment 
that in the court of the special Judge he did not name any accused but 
only identified them. This meant probably that instead of informing the 
court that the accused were known to him from before he tried to Identlly 
them hs a stranger but ev^ then he made two flagrant mistakes. Sulai- 
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man aim cat a aarry Agon In tlm IdentUlcatlon parade held before the 
special Judge on 10, 104S. Although he professed to know the kccused 
he Identified Sheo Badan as Amar Singh and Amar Singh as Shcra Badan. 
This really demonstrated that his statement was false and he was tqrtng 
to identify on the ^length of haring seen the accused in the court or baring 
been tutored by somebody. Althou^ the fourth witness. Ram Charlttar, 
stated in the court of the ^tecial Judge that be knew Bindhyachal from 
before he could not identic him in the parade held in the court of the 
special Judge. He identified Amar Singh and Sheo Badan correctly before 
the iq)eclal Judge, but the fact that he was present at the arrest of Amar 
Singh rery much reduced the ralue of his identllleation so far as Amar 

Singh was concerned. • 

• 

In his Lordship’s opinion it was not possible on the Identification of 
these witnesses to conrict the appellants. There could be no doubt that 
the post office was burnt and looted by a mob of 700 persons, but on the 
erldence on the record it could not he said that the gniellants had parti- 
cipated in that crime. It was not even proved to his Lbrdship’s satisfac- 
tion that these peimns were present in the nfbb. Had lUbeen proved, ft 
might have raised a presumption agafhst them. T^e appeal was in the 

result, allowed. • 

* 

Messrs. £. V. Davjd and J. 8. David appeared Xor the appellants and 
Mr. Krishna Shankar, on behalf of the asslsfhnt Qovemment advocate, 
for the Crown. 


INCITING POUCE aFFICERS TO RESIGN 

PATNA, January 11, — Mr. Justice Varma and Mr. Justice Slnha dls^ 
posed of today an application In revision on behalf of three persons, namely, 
Kuber Tewari, Jokhan Dubey and Tilakdhari, who were convicted under 
Rule 38(1; of the Defence of India Rules and sentenced each to undergo 
rigorous imprisonment for two and a half years and also to pay a fine of 
Rs. 100 or in default of the payment of llae to undergo further rigorous 
imprisonment for six months, by a special magistrate of Sassaram. Their 
appeal to the Sessions Judge of Shahabad was dismissed summarily. 

The prosecution case against the petitioners la that on the Btb of 
September 1942. they addressed meetings at two places namely, at villages 
Balaundha and Sadokhar within the Jurisdiction of Chanari police station, 
making prejudicial speeches. 

The defence, on the other hand. Is that the accused persons were falsely 
implicated by the Dafadar and the Choukldar of the villages aforesaid 
on account of personal animosity, and, that as a matter of fact, there 
was no meeting addressed by these persona, or by any other TOiuon asking 
the people not to pay Qovemment Revenue or Choukidari Tax or asking 
the rural police to resign their posts. 

Their Lordships gave the accused persons benefit of doubt and dlrecteil 
their acquittal of the charge and release forthwith unless wanted in con- 
nection wlUi any other conviction. Hie fines if paid^ was also ordered to 
be refunded. 

‘‘KING’S WRIT MUST BE OBEYED” — BIQH COUErS ORDER 

ON ARlfY MAJORS * 

In refusing to grant an adjournment ‘sine die’ to the defendant, Major 
B. S. James in a suit filed against him by Freesite Ltd« and another, Mr. 
Justice Chagla. at the Bombay High Court observed tllat the grounds of 
adjournment were most extraordinary. It was alleged tlhat the defendant 
was prevented osiers of his Commanding Officer, Major-Oenetal Alban, 
from attending to his legal affairs. The plaintiffs opposed the appUca^n 
on the ground that the defendant was deliberately putting off the hearing 
of the suitv « 
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In giving Juds^ent His Lordship said that he was prepared to show 
every indulgence to an ofllcer who was serving his country; but His Lordship 
was not prepared to see the order of this court being flouted by any rnill^ 
tary authority, however high his position might be. So long as the King’s 
Writ ran in this city the orders of the court must be obeyea. It was clear 
from the evidence of Mr. Archibald Leslie Hutson, a managing director of 
the plaintiff cmnpany and steward of the Royal Western India Turf Club 
that the defendant was given permission to attend the Turf Club but he 
could not be given permission to attend His Majesty’s Court to defend his 
suit. Mr. Hutson himself had seen the defendant with his wife on the 
Race Course on last three Saturdays running. 

His Lordship gave one last chance to the defendant and adjourned the 
hearii^ of the suit to February 24, 1944. 

Sir Jamshedji Kanga, ♦with Mr. J. A. Shah, instructed by Messrs. Craw- 
fordHalley <Ss Co., appeared for the plalnt^s. 

Mr. D. B. DesaH, instructed by Messrs. J. S. Ratnagar & Co., appeared 
for the defendant. *' 

DETENTIOlf AFTER RELEASE «ORDER — CONTEUrPT OF COURT 

CHARGE — CASE AGAUflTST BHAGALPUR DIST. MAGISTRATE 

ADJOURNED 

PATNA, February 9.— A Full Bench of the Patna High Court today 
called for all original orders in a contempt of court proceedings against 
Mr. R. N. Lines the ptetrict Magistrate, Bhagalpur. 

” The case arose out of a Rule issued by Mr. Justice Agarwala and Mr. 
Justice Imam on January 25 last on the 'habeas corpus’ i)etition of Nar- 
Isinghrai under Section 491 Cr. P.C. 

The petitioner alleged that he was implicated in a series of crimes aiid 
the trials ended either in his acquittal or discharges, the District Judge 
ordered his release after the last case and though he furnished bail he was 
not released. The applicant further alleges that he was then told that 
his detention was under Rule 129D of the D.IJI. whereupon he moved the 
High Court where Mr. Justice Chatterjee sitting with Mr. Justice Meredith 
ordered his release. Narsinghrai then learned that he was detained imder 
9ule 26(1) (B) of the same Rules. 

’ ^^e Advocate-General pleaded that Mr. Lines did not intend to dis- 

obey the Court’s order and he produced a note referring to the District 
Magistrate’s order and those of the Sub-Divisional OfiBcer and other local 
officers. Their Lordships were not satisfied about the statement and want- 
ed some one to swear an affidavit about the truth of the statements which 
would render him open to prosecution in case they were incorrect. 

The Advocate-General also referred to a stenographic mistake which 
crept in the order of Mr. Lines who meant Rule 129 of the DJ.R. when it 
was typed out as Rule W. Y. (15B). Mr. Justice Imam wsmted to know if 
the Order vms signed before it was typed out and the Chief Justice asked 
If It was left to the stenographer to choose the Section. The Advocate- 
General submitted that care had not been shown to which Mr. Justice 
Imam replied that no care had been shown at all. Mr. Justice Agarwalla 
added that he was surprised that a District Magistrate could misunder- 
stand his powers and he called for the Provincial Governments’ Order dele- 
gating powers under the D^.R. to the District Magistrate. 

At the "Advocate-Generil’s request^the case was adjourned until Tues- 
day next— A.P. 

* SEARCHES UBQOER MISCONCEPTION — GOTERNMENT EXPRESS 

REGRET INC^ENT AT EHAN BAHADUR RAHMAN’S HOUSE 

MONDAY, October 11. — ^The following Press communique has been 
issued:— 

The Government of Bihar desire to make known the following facts for 
general information. On the night of the 12th-iath March last certain 
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house searches were made in the premises of Khan Bahadur Hal>lhur Rah- 
man at Ranchi. The matter was immediately made the subieet of a 
searching inquiry and has been very carefully examined both tar the civl! 
and military authorities. It has been esiMMiahed, beyond any do«bt» that 
the searches were made under a complete misconception and Government 
take this opportunity of expressing their reg>^t for the trouble and distress 
caused to Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman. No imputation of any kind 
rests on the reputation of the Khan Bahadur, who is known to be a loyal 
gentleman of character and position. A full apologv has b^n tendered by 
those concerned and has been accepted by th4 Khan Bahadur has 
withdrawn all his claims, civil and criminal. The incident has tnferefore 
been mnicably closed. * # 

JUDGE DISBELIEVES AEmOVER’S STATEMENT — HTHS BVIIIBNCE 
PRODUCED IS WORTHLESS • 

AGRA, June 27. — Judgment was delivered yestcrdrfV in the Agra Con- 
spiracy Case — ^King Emperor vs. Pt. Sri Ram Bharma and 22 others, a Ift-ief 
summary of which has already appeared* in the ‘fatrlka*. Delivering the 
Judgment, which runs to 57 foolscape typed pages, the Bessions Judge, 
Mr. K. N. Wanchoo. I.CJS., held that accused Bala Prasa!h was certainly in 
possession of prejudicial leaflets and was gutttv under Rule 39 (5) of the 
DJJl.; but the prosecution has failed to prove that* the rest of the accused 
committed any offence under Section 4 of the f^jploslve Substances Act 
(possession of explosives and attempt to conspire to cause explosioif in 
British India) or Rule 39 (6) of the DJJt. (possession of prejudicial matty). 

He ordered, ‘T therefore find Sri Ram Sharma, Basantlal, ManoharlaL 
Ramananda Acharya, GopL Nath, Pitambar Pant, Kamta Prasad, Vijey 
Saran alias Badam Singh, Ram Charan, Ram Saran Singh, Neml Chand 
Jain and Pirbhu Dayal Bhargava accused not guilty of ail the charges 
framed against them suid order their acquittal/' 

'T ffnd Bala Prasad not guilty of th% charge under Section 4 of the 
Explosive Substances Act, but I find Bala Prasad guilty under Rule 39 (5) 
of the DJR, Considering that the leaffets are very mild type of prejudicial 
report, I sentence him to three months' RJ."* • 

PROSECUTION CASE 

The prosecution story was that on December 6, 1942, the C.ID. got 
information of the existence of a sabotage gang in Agra which was hiding 
in the Naraln Bhawan. In the evening of the 7th. December, 1942, a police 
party raided the Bhawan and recovered a live bomb and other chemicals. 
Fourteen persons were arrested for the alleged posse^hm of explosive sub- 
stances and for conspiring to cause explosion in British India. 

For commitment to the Sessions, the trial of the accused was held in 
the Central Jail and the committing magMrate acquitted accused Shiv 
Charan Lai, Kaushal, while 13 others, including Mr. Sri Ram Sharma, 
were committed to stand the trial in the Session Court at Agra. 

Announcing the Judgment, the Judge observed: "The single assessor 
who remained in this case was of opinion that ail the accus^ were not 
guilty of all the charges. I agree with him, except in Bala Prasad's case." 

APPROVlfl'S EVlOl^fCE 

Continuing the judge observed: “After these charge sheets (of the jic- 
cused) had been submitted, Bhudeo Pallval was imrested on the Mth 
March. 1M3. 

Obviously when this case was originally Miosecoted, there could be no 
idea that Bhudeo’s evidence would be available in this case and the prose, 
cution was satisfied that the remaining evidence, besides Bhudeo’s was. 
sufficient for their purpooe. it so hamiibied that Bhudeo after his arrest 
made g cmilession. In it he practically gave v^t was a history A sabotage 
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cases In Ms aelghboarhood from August 1M2, till the time of tils arresl. 
Consequently when Uils case started and before the lower court, Bhudeo 
was alsp produced as a wltoess.” 

"In two other bomb eases, Bhudeo has been tendered pardon and has 
appeared as an iq>prover. Those *two cases have also been prosecuted be- 
fore me. As a matter of fact I had to withhold Judgment In those two 
cases, though they were finished as far back as the 19th May, 1944 be- 
cause of the fact that Bhudeo was an Important witness In all these three 
cases. 

, • 

*■ DAIRY NOT PROYED 

"It is*not impossible th&t a boy like Bhudeo who was at a loose end 
about the end of November or the beginning of December 1942 might faU 
In bad company. It is remarkable that though Bhudeo had kept a dairy, 
it contains nothing about the Incidents bfefwe January, 1943 and begins 
only from January, 1943. That dairy has not been proved in this case. 

“The most important part* of Bhudeo’s evidence is that relating to his 
removing certain explosives fromrroon! Z 11. (the room which was locke{l 
and sealed by the Central Bank) on the 8th or 9th December, 1942. If Jhat 
statement Is proveol to be false, I am of opinion that the whole statement 
of Bhudeo relating to the incidents up to December, 1942 would fall to the 
ground. If he can say or can be made to say that these explosives were 
removed by him from rqopi Z 11 on the 8th or 9th of December, 1942, when 
no ^ch thing Is possible, it is obvious that he Is prepared to Implicate the 
accused either himself or at -the instance of others by giving false evidence. 
It Is, of course, impossible that the police should have merely accepted the 
assurance of Bhargava that the lock was of the^ bank, and would not have 
seen that the lock really bore the seal of the bank. 1 am, therefore, satis- 
fied that Bhudeo’s statement that he came to the factory (the Midland 
Fruit and Vegetable Products of Mr. Pirbhu Dayal Bhargava) on the 8th 
or 9th of December and Jagadlsh Prasad handed him over certain explo- 
sives after taking them out from room Zll is absolutely false. His further 
statement about the explosives be had brought on that date from the 
factory is also false. This is sufficient to shatter the whole evidence of 
Bhtfdee so far as it relates to incidents before December 1942. It shows 
that somehow or other Bhudeo was prepared to make a false statement, 
if necessary, to implicate the accused. His further statement therefore, 
' about these accused catmot be believed. 

"It is remarkable that in his confession he has nowhere even men- 
tioned the name of Bala Prasad. There is no indication anywhere in this 
confession that meetings attended by a large number of the accused used 
to be held in Bala Ffasad’s room. The present statement of Bhudeo in this 
conriection is an improvement and therefore completely unreliable.” 

' CASE NOT SUBSTANTIATED 

“On a x:areful consideration of all the prosecution witnesses evidence 
about asspclation” the Judge further observed, “I feel that there is no 
reliable evidence to prove that all 'these accused used to collect at Bala 
Prasad’s room and hold meetings there or that some of them used to live 
. with Bala Prasad. The prosecution case is not substantiated to this end. 
The. evidence* produced is worthless.” 

Referring to the recovery of first-ald'inedicines, ‘gaddas’, etc. the Judge 
ren^trked; “It is quite posable that people in the factory might get in- 
jured and these thinim might have been kept there in order to give first- 
aid to them. 

“The mere fact ihat these four persons (Basantlal Jba, Manoharlal, 
Ramansnda Acharya and Gopi Nath) were found in Bala Prasad’s room 
that evening cannot give rise to the inference that they were ther8 in 
order to cemspire to cause an explosion by means of bombs. Frmn the re- 
covery of Several beddings the Inference is possible and it may be Urat 
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these four persons who were arrested there along with Bala Prasad h«d 
been liTlng there for sometime. But that again will not necessarily prove 
that they were conspiring together to cause explosions In British India, 
unless there was some sudi coniq>lracy. In this case there Is no (uoh evi- 
dence. • 

"LETTEBS PBOTB NOISINQ” 

“Further connection between these accused Is said to be proved from 
the recovery of certain letters etc. from this (Z2) room. The two letters 
recovered are addressed to one Rajendra Acharya, who Is sa^d to be Rama- 
nanda by Uie prosecution. But there is evidence of this. These •letters, . 
therefore, in my opinion prove nothing.” • ^ 

Continuing the Judge said that he was not«prepared to believe the state- 
ment of Abde All, who suggests that one Sagar Singh was supplying ex- 
plosives to the accused. Abde All stated that on the 28th December, 1942 
(l.e. after the arrested of the accused, Sagar Singh was with Dull Chand, 
the purchaser of explosives. “How Abde Alt remembers that Sagar Singh 
came with Dull* Chand in December, 1942, is eomethlng which I cannot 
understand”, observed the Judge. • . 

The Judge held that the diary of Ramesh Chandra (son of Pt. Sri 
Rant Sharma) was inadmissible in evidence. "Ramesh Chandra is said 
to be In lail. He should have been produced to give evidence and the diary 
corroborated,” observed the Judge. , ^ 

The Judge held that the recovered leaflets which contained l&ms 
about (i) taking out processions, (ii) sitting down for 'dhanm' and UiD 
provided that “even Government servants could take part in this ‘war 
of India’ were of a prejudicial nature, though of a mild type." 

“Bala Prasad was certainly in possession of these prejudicial reports and 
is guilty under Rule 39 (6) of the DTJl.” while the rest of the accused 
were not guilty of the charges framed against them. Benefit pf doubt was 
given to Plrbhu Dayal Bhargava for “if is quite possible ttiat Bhargava 
may have no knowledge of things kept by Bala Prasad,” his employee. 

GOVT. OFFICIAL ’ALSO A SERVANT OF PUBUC’ — 8TB1CTUBES 
AGAINST S. D. O. — PROCEEDINGS FOB REFUSAL TO PURCHASE 
N. S. CERTIFICATES QUASHED . 

PATNA, January 18.— The functions of an executive offlcer holding * 
judicial powers in relation to the prosecutioii of the national savings drive 
were the subject of severe criticism made by Mr. Justice Meredith of the 
Patna High Court who passed strictures against the sub-dlvlalonal officer 
of Rajmahal, Ral Saheb R. Prasad, for having prosecifted two businessmen 
Messrs. ijUtaram Bhartla and Benarsl Lall Bhartla, on their inability and 
refusal to purchase national savings certificates of the value prescribed by 
the S. D. O. 

The petitioners alleged that they bad been harassed and -‘persecuted’ 
on account of their failure to invest Rs. 10,000 In national savings certi- 
ficates which they were asked to do by*the 8. D. O. while they were willing 
to purchase N. B. certificates worth Rs. 1,000 and had arranged for the 
purchase of interest-free prize bends worth Rs. 2,000. 

Subsequently, the petitioners further alleged, a criminal ease was start-* 
ed against them for refu^ng to show records in connection with military 
contracts and disclose the prices of the articles supplied to military autbp- 
rltics, although they were secret documents. A n^-bailable warratft of 
arrest was also issued against the petitioners, one Of whom was arrested,* 
handcuffed and marched through the bazaar but was later released on bail. 

His Lordsh4>, yuashlng the proceedings against the petitioners, in the 
course of his Jut^ment observed: “The learned 8. D. O. bolds tUh title of 
Bal Saheb,^ an honour wlHcb he has, no doubt, earned, as a faithful and 
efficient servant of the Crown. He is. however, like all Judlsial offieen. 
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also 1 ^ servant of the public. He is more than that; he is also a servant of 
an ideal— that ideal is the rule of law — a principle that stands above prin- 
cipalities md powers. Let him not forget it.'* 

Proceeding his Lord^p said: — 

'*lf it is the function of the court to punish wrong-doers, it is no less 
its function to guard and protect the private citizens from an arbitrary or 
illegal action on the part of the executive authorities. In this country the 
magisterial courts are under the direct control of the district executive 
authorities; fr^uently the judicial and executive functions are combined 
in thersame individual. When he is in this responsible — some might say 
invidious — position, it is of the utmost importance that he should scrupu- 
lously avftid even the appearance of using the courts of legal process, not 
in protection of the subject from executive's vagaries but to supi>ort them." 
— Associated Press. ^ 

AflREST UNDER &ULE 129 DF D. 1. R. “MALA FIDE” FOR PERSONAL 
ANIMOSITY — * DOCUMENT^ KEPT BACK DELIBERATELY — • 

MR. JUSTICE TEJA SINGH’S JUDGMENT IN “HABEAS CORPUS” 

PETITION 

LAHORE, Sept. 23.-^The* following are extracts from the Judgment 
of Mr. Justice Teja Singh in accepting the application of Bachan Singh 
under section 491, Criminal Procedure code, praying that Teja Singh be 
ordered to be set at liberty forthwith or otherwise dealt with according 
to claw in open court: — 

This is a petition under section 491, Crijtninal Procedure Code, by 
Bachan Singh praying that a writ be issued for the release of one Teja 
Singh, tson of Bakhsbdsh Singh of Bhucho Khurd. The petitioner's allega- 
tion ‘inter alia' were that the said Teja Singh had reason to annoy, and 
incur the displeasure of Chaudhri Ishar Singh, Sub-Inspector and Mtlnshi 
Makhan Singh, Head Constable of Nathana, a police station in t^e district 
of Ferozepore, and for this reason he was illegally arrested on me July 1, 
1944, and was being detained at some unknown place. The position taken 
up by the Crown is that Teja Singh was arrested under the orders of Sardar 
Bahai. Singh, District Inspector of Police, stationed at Giddarbaha under 
Rule 12^1 of the Defence of India Rules and this court has no jurisdiction 
to order his release. 

The Crown put in affidavits of S. Bahai Singh, District Inspector of 
Police, Chaudhri Ishar Singh, House Station Officer, Nathana Police Station, 
A. S. I. Makhan Stogh of Police Station Mamdot, previously Head Con- 
stable, Nathana Ponce Station, and foot constable Khan Bahadur of Na- 
thana Police Station. It was mentioned in para 4 of S. Bahai Singh's 
affidavit that the arrest of Teja Singh was effected by the Sub-Inspector 
‘Itena fide' under his orders as Ilaqa Officer and that “the Inspector had re- 
liable information for some time previously that Teja Singh was consist- 
antly acting in a manner prejudicial to public safety and to the efficient 
•prosecution of the war, by deliberately siding in various ways the outlaw 
element in their activities calculated to spread lawlessness and terror in 
the Ilaqa of Police Station Nathana and the adjoining territories of the 
* native states.'i It was further mentioned in the affidavit that the arrest 
was effected at a stage when it was found that the aforesaid activities of 
Teja Singh could not otherwise be checked. To the same effect was para- 
graph 9 of Ch. Ishar Singh's affidavit. But paragraph 9 of that affidavit 
proeq^ded as below;-A 

‘T have no knowledge about the family connections of the defendant. 
It is admitted that Teja Singh has not taken part in any political activities 
or anti-Qovemment movement but his conduct for which he was arrested 
was definitely of a nature prejudicial to the public safety and efficient 
prosecutioEb of the war." 
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COURT’S JURISDICTION 

The provision of law, according to the Crown, affects the jurisdiction 
of this court to interfere with an order passed by a competent authority 
under the Defence of India Act. Section 16 says “(1) No ora§r made inr 
exercise of and power conferred by os under this act shall be called in 
question in any court (2) where an order purports to have been made and 
signed by any authority in exercise of any power conferred by or under 
this Act, a court shall within the meaning of the Indian Evidence Act, 
1872, presume that such order was so made by that authority/* It has, 
however, been held by a full Bench of this court in **La4ore Electric Sup* 
ply Co., Ltd. V, Province of Punjab (AIJl. 1943 Lah. 41) that 4he court 
can interfere if It Is satisfied either that tho order under the ^t is ultra 
vires or that the order was not made *Bona fide* but for Bome collateral 
object. In holding that if an ordes under the Defence of India Act is not 
*bona fide* secUon 16 cannot be a bar to the court dealing with the matter, 
Young C. J., who delivered the judgment of the full Bench, ueUed upon the 
following observation of Lord Thankerton in I.LJI. (1940) Madras fM)9 at 
para •614:— , ^ • 

'Tt is settled law that the exclusfbn of the jurlsdie^n of the Civil 
courts is not to be readily inferred, but that such exclusion must either be 
explicitly expressed or clearly implied,** 

He also quoted the following words of Lcgd Reading in (1915) 2 K. B. 
742 at P. 749:— ^ ^ 

*Tf we are of opinion that the powers were being misused, we sho\ild be 
able to deal with the matter. In other ^rds If it was clear that Bfi act 
was done by the executive with the intention of misusing those powers 
this court would have jurisdiction to deal with the matter,*’ 

The Lahore Electric Supply Co/s case was recently followed by another 
Bench consisting of Harries C.J., and Mahajan J., In 8. Dllbagh *Slngh i\ 
Emperor (A.I.R, 1944 Lah. 373). That was a case in which Dlllmgh Singh 
and others had first been arrested by the Police under seeflon 4^ Indian 
Penal CJode and were then detained under rule 129 of the Defence of 
India I^les, It was held that to use Rule 129 for some entirely different 
purpose, wholly unconnected with the security of the State or the^ efficient 
prosecution of the war is a misuse of the powers given by that rul5 and 
an order passed for such purpose cannot be said to be an order under Rule 
129. The following passage appearing In the Judgment of th# learned 
Chief Justice may be quoted with advantage: 

“In my Judgment there has in this case been an abuse of the powers 
conferred on the police under 129 and I am bound to hold that the orders 
purporting to have been passed under Rule 129, Defence of%idla Rules in 
this case are not orders made under that Rule. That being the cause the 
orders can be questioned In this court and such orders in my Judgment 
afford no Justification whatsoever for the detention of these men/* ♦ 

“In face of this clear exposition of law by a Full Bench and a Divi- 
sion Bench of this court, by which I aon bound, it Is unnecessary to refer 
to the decisions of the other High Courts.” 

PETlTIONiaEt’S ALLEGATIONS 

Bachan Singh, petitioner Is a collateraWof Teja Singh. /The petltioner^'s 
allegations were that on or about the March 29, 1944 he caught one Jalla 
in his field while he was cutting and stealing some gram plants and took 
him to the ’sath* of his vlUage and then to the nollce station. ICartar 
lEttngh and two other Lambardars, and a few othrfr persons accompanied 
him. They reached the police station in the night and appri^ted the Head 
Constable of wl^at had happened, but he did not take any notice of them. 
Accordingly he and his companions went lMu:k to the village and took 
Jaffa to the Police Station again on the. following day. Then they met 
Sub-Inspector and narrated the whole story to him. They jOso told the 
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Sub-Inspector that they had visited the Thana during the night also but 
had to go back because of the Head Constable’s attitude. The Sub-Inspec- 
tor, instead of listening to their complaint had Bachan Slngjbi shoe beaten 
^nd then arrested him under section 325 and 342. Though the offences 
were bailable and Bechan Singh was^prepared to offer ball, he was kept in 
the lock-up and was challaned. It was ultimately the Xst Class Magis- 
trate at Didder Baha who released him on bail The case ultimate^ failed 
and Bachan Singh was acquitted. On April 6, Bachan Singh addressed 
the application Ex-P. W2-1 to the Commissioner, Jullunder complaining 
against the Sub-Inspector and the Head Constable. On the 7th he sent 
telegram^ to the Superintendent of Police and the Deputy Commissioner, 
Ferozepore, and the DJ.G. Police Jullundur. These were directed against 
the entire police of Nathana.* Bachan Singh had stated before me that 
Teja Singh was all along helping him and was with him when he sent ap- 
plications and the telegrams. On April 27, TCja Singh himself addressed 
an application to the Deputy Commissioner, Ferozepore, wlprein he com- 
plained about the conduct of the Sub-Inspector Nathaha (Ch. Ishar 
Singh) and the treatment that he had meted out to Bachan Singh.-^ The 
same day, Teja Singh, addressed a similar application to the D.LG. Police 
Jullunder. Thereafter Bachan Singh addressed another application to 
the Superintendent of Police, Ferozepore on May 1, and to the 1st Class 
Magistrate at Giddarbaha on thp 4th. Teja Singh too addressed the applica- 
tions, one to the Superintendent of Ferozepore and the other to the De- 
puty Commissioner, Ferozepore. 

Since very serious alle^tlon of oppression, high-handedness and illegal 
acts ,were made in the applications and the telegrams against the entire 
Nathana Police and particularly Ch. Ishar Singh Sub-Inspector, there can 
be no denying the fact that the Sub-Inspector must have been much an- 
noyed with Bachan Sbagh and Teja Singh both and it is only natural that 
he must^ have harboured a grudge against them. The probability is that 
his Iteellngs towards Teja Singh were more bitter than those towards Ba- 
chaii Singh, because he must have .considered that whereas Bachan Singh 
was personally concerned in the matter Teja Singh was interloper and got 
himself in the matter gratuitously. ^ 


• NO WRITTEN ORDERS 

The Learned counsel for the Crown did not deny that the relations bet- 
ween Teja Singh and Sub-Inspector Ch. Issar Singh were strained. What 
he, however, urged was that it was not for this reason that action was 
taken against Teja Singh and in support of his argmnent he stressed (1) 
that the orders for Teja Singh’s arrest were made not by the Sub- 
Inspector but by S. B^hal Singh, District Inspector of Police and (2) there 
was abundant material before the police on the strength which it was be- 
lieved that he was a dangerous character and a menace to the peace of 
the Ilaqa. No doubt we have before us not only S. Bahai Singh’s affidavit 
but also his sworn statement that he ordered the Sub-Inspector to effect 
Teja Singh’s* arrest, but after weighing both his affidavit and the state- 
ment and the other evidence on record I am afraid it is not possible for 
me to hold that responsibility for Teja Singh's arrest, jcUd not rest with 
Sub-Inspector Ishar Singh. The most significant thing is that no written 
grders either of the Sub-Inspector or of the Inspector, is forthcoming. It 
is common case of the parties ttiat the arrest took place on July 1. Some 
sort of order must have been passed by the Officer effecting the arrest. 
At least a note must have been made of the factum of the arrest. Then an 
entry* must also have made in ‘roznamcha’ of the police station where Teja 
Singbr was detained after arrest. But none of them has been produced in 
court, 

DELIBERATELY KEPT BACK 

Under sub-rule (2) of rule 129 it is the duty of an Officer who makes 
an arrest in* pursuance of sub-rule <1) to report the fact of such arrest 
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forthwith to the Provincial Government. Evidently* therefore the Bub- 
Inspector must have made a report to the Inspector so that th<f latter might 
in his turn submit report to the Superintendent of Police. That report 
has also been withheld. Mr. Nand Lai Salooja Counsel for the Crown pro- 
duced for my Inspection the report made by the Inspector. This Is dated 
July 3. but was despatched to the Superintendent of Police on the 5th. 
and all that is mentioned in that report is that Teja Singh had been ar- 
rested and not that he had been arrested by the Sub-Inspector under the 
orders of the Inspector. This viewed in the light of the fact that other 
documents relating to the arrest have been deliberately kept back from 
the court entitles me to raise the presumptioii that if produced they would 
have contradicted the statement of the Sub^Inspector and the* Inspectoj* 
and would have shown that the inspector made himself respoi^iblc for the 
arrest with a view to shield the Sub-Inspeator. 

It was argued by the learned ‘counsel for the Crown that in order to 
find out whether there Is a reasonable suspicion Justifying the arrest of a 
person under Rule 129. the Court must accept the* opinion of the Olheer 
effecting the arrest and cannot import kilo the matter its own opinion. 

I agree with the learned counsel to thi^ extent that if it is shown that there 
was some material on the strength of which the Officer effecting the arrest 
could base his suspicion and there is no evidence of **mala hde. the Court 
would hold that Rule 129 applies and that ^he suspicion was reasonable and 
it would refuse to determine whether the rqaUnal was or was not suffi- 
cient for the suspicion. Where, however, the allegation is that there was 
no material at all and, consquently, there wi{k*no scope for any kind of 
suspiciofh, reasonable or unreasonable, the Court is bound to hola that the 
case does not come within the scope of Rule 129 and the arrest i^made 
'mala ftde’. This must needs be the view in a cose like the present, where 
there is positive evidence ot unmistakable character to prove that the per- • 
son arrested has had the misfortune of having seriously offended the officer 
who arrested him. * 

To sum up, my findings are:— 

FINDINGIS 

(1) That the arrest in this case was made by Sub-Inspector Ishar 
Singh, 

(2) That there was no material on the strength of which the Sub- 
Inspector, or for the matter of that any police officer could suspect tlmt 
the prisoner (TeJa Singh) had acted or was acting or was about to act in 
a manner, prejudicial to the public safety or the efficient prosecution of 
the war cdc, 

t8) That the real reason of the arrest was th^t the prisoner had been 
making complaints against the said Sub-Inspector and the police of his 
Thana; and 

(4) That the arrest was 'mala fide' and was not covered by Rule 129 
Defence of India Rules. 

In the result, I order that the prisoner (Teja Singh sort of Bakhshish 
Singh of Bhucho Khurd) be released forthwith. 

JUDICIARY AND MILITARY 

Prom Honolulu comes the news of a Homeric clash l^tween the judi- 
ciary and the military. A Judge of the Hawaiian Federal Court issued a 
writ of ‘Habeas Corpus' caUing upon the MiUtary (jk»vemor to produce 
before the court two German-Amerlcan Internees. This the Ooverjior re- 
fused to do, contending that the court had no jurisdiction as Hawaii w^s 
atheatre of war in which the decision of the military command^ m U) 
what was necf^ssary for military purposes and for the safety of the State 
was conclusive, llie Judge promptly fined the contumacious commander 
5,000 dc^lars for contempt of court, and the matter is stated ito have gone 
before a hic^ar tribunal. We are familiar in India with conflicts of au- 
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th(Hrity between the judiciary and the executive. Ttiis very healthy con- 
stitutional exercise commenced with the establishment of the Supreme 
Court in Bengal, and Warren Hastings had many an exhilarating duel 
with Elijah Impey, the first Chief Justice. Apart from the natural hostility 
between tl^ese two potent limbs of a civilised constitution, in the pictur- 
esque days of ''John Company" the antagonism was aggravated by the fact 
that, while the Government was the government of the Company, the 
Judges were the judges of His Britannic Majesty. However, the military has 
rarely taken a hand in this lively game either in this country or in Great 
Britain, for the simple reason that so long as the civil government func- 
tions the military cannot interfere with the law of the land. 

c 

NOTICES SjSRVED ON PUNJAB POUCE — PARDIYALA ARREST ECHO 

LAHORE, December 17. — On an application moved by Mr. K. M. Munshi 
on behalf of Mr. H. R. Pardiwala, Barrii^er of Bombay, a Division Bench of 
the Lahore High Court? consisting of the ClUfef Justice and Jiistice Sir 
Abdur Rahman issued* notices today to the Deputy Inspector General of 
Police »(CJJD.) the Punjab, the Superintendent of Police (C.IX>.) and a sub- 
inspector of police directing them ^o show cause why they Should not be 
dealt with for contempt of court. 

It was submitted 'in the petition that when Mr. Pardivala, who came to 
Lahore in connection with the ‘habeas corpus’ application of Mr. Jai Pra- 
kash Narain, was arrested on. November 9, and was confined in the Lahore 
Fort, he handed over to a, Q.I.D. sub-inspector an application addressed to 
the H^h Court against his arrest and two lettets, one to the Advocate- 
General, the Punjab, and the other to the Advocate-General, Bombay, 
with 'a covering letter to the Deputy Inspector General of I^^lice, CJLJD., 
Lahore, requesting him to forward them without , delay to their respective 
addresses. After his release the petitioner learnt that his application ad- 
dressed from the jail had not yet been forwarded by the Lahore police to 
the court nor to the Advocate-Generals of Lahore and Bombay. He further 
submitted that, by arresting him and interfering with him the police had 
sought to and did bring into ridicule and contempt the administration of 
justice and flout the authority and dignity of this court. 

A. R. p. Warden acquitted — charge of inciting disaffection 

AMONG PUBLIC SERVANTS 

» 

BURDWAN, January 19. — pleader and ex-A.RP. Warden, Mr. Bishnu- 
pada Hazra of Burdwan who was convicted under the D. I. Rules by the 
Sub-Divlslonal Magistrate of Burdwan in December last and sentenced to 
imprisonment till the rising of the Court and also to pay a fine of Rs. 500 
in default to undergo^tigorous imprisonment for 3 months, has been ac- 
quitted by the District and Sessions Judge, Mr. K. C. Das-Oupta. 

Tl\e prosecution case was that the appellant, who was a paid AJI.P. 
Warden resigned his office during the disturbances following the Congress 
resolution of August 1942. In his letter of resignation, addressed to the 
AJI.P. Controller the appellant expressed his opposition to the policy of 
the Government with regard to the Congress movement, and submitted that 
'in sympathy with the movement he wished to sever his connection with 
the A.R.P. Organisation and, therefore in reply to a communication from 
th% AJtP. Contreller on the mat^r, he wrote another letter In the closing 
paragr&ph of which he stated: 

“With these words I beg to bid adieu, with the only one expectation 
in mylieart, that could ^ou and the District Magistrate, before whom ypu 
like to plkce the matter; have followed suit.” r 

The prosecution contended that the two letters were direct Incitement 
to disaffection among public servants, or calculated to prejudice the per- 
formance of their duties by such public servants as the District Magistrate 
and the AJIP. Controller, and as such the accused had committed an of- 
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fence under the Defence of India Rules. The Sub<pivisional Magistrate 
accej>ted the contention and convicted and sentenced ^e accused as stated. 

On appeal, the District Judge set aside the conviction anj the 
sentence passed by the lower Oourt, and has ordered to set the accused 
free and refund the fine, If realised. ^ * 

In delivering Judgment, the District Judge remarked *T am unable to 
agree with the learned Magistrate that there was the least likelihood of 
either the District Magistrate, or the AJUP. Controller being Induced to 
fall in the performance of their duties by reason of this ill'-manner^ 
effusion, nor can I believe that the writer himself intended any Such effect/' 
He added that certain portions of the last letter were z^tking else than 
filthy abuse hurled on men of position. No language was too strong such 
conduct, but, “however much one may condemn «his conduct, the letter can- 
not be classed as a prejudicial report— an incitement to prejudiaal acts 
wfthln Rule 34 (6) (B) (C) of the Ekl. Rules, merely because the act is 
morally reprehensible, mean and unjustified/ —A.P. ^ 

CLUMSY * • 

• • 

An interesting judgment was anaounced recently bf the Chief Judge 
of the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta Ih the case filed bjt the All-India 
Spinners' Association against the Government of Bengal. « The facts of the 
case briefly are; The A.I.S.A. of Bombay had, amongst other branches 
in Bengal, one at College Street Market in Calcutta. This, a shop, was 
searched and locked up by the police on October 11, 1942, the properties 
in the shop remaining in police custody. No fkBther action was taken 
until March 4, 1943 — roughly a period of five months — when a notification 
was Issued declaring the Bengal Br^ch of the A.I.SJV. unlawful under Sec- 
tion 16 (1) of the Criminal Law AJwbndment Act of 1908 and the shop was 
declared unlawful under Section 17A (1) of the same Act. A list of articles 
in the premises was made by the poil^ce and the usrial notice issued for 
claimants to make representations mr claiming them. Representlitlon.s 
were made by the Board of Trustees of the AI.8.A., the Corporation of 
Calcutta and others. The learned Chief Judge dwelt in detail dn the issue, 
amongst others, whether the articles in the shop were or might be used 
for purp>oses of an unlawful association, and was pleased to observe that 
there was “not an iota of evidence to support it", characterising it h§ “not 
only untenable but preposterous" contention made on behalf of <he 
Government of Bengal that those articles were or might be so used* It 
was further contended that if the articles — homespun cotton clothed, silks 
and woollens — were incapable of being unlawfully used, the money realised 
by the sale of these might be so used and that In Sub-section (2) of Sec- 
tion 17 (B) of the above-mentioned Act the words “any articles specified in 
tlie list" should be understood to include’ the words “their equivalent in 
money." The learned Chief Judge 9ound that neither language nor imagi- 
nation could be so lengthily stretched as to mean what the Sub-section 
did not and could not mean. He mentioned It as “a curious fact" tjiat 
having kept the shop with its contents locked up and its business neces- 
sarily closed for so many months the Government should now advance the 
plea that the goods were or might be used for an unlawful association! 

The AJSJl have, therefore, been entitled to the posesslon of their 
goods in the College Street Market shop, but not without a lot of trouble. 
This organisation, which has nothing to do with politics but confines Itaelf 
to the promotion of vUlage industries, paiklcularly hand-spinning end 
hand-weaving, had no less than 32 centres throughout Bengal. Twenty- 
eight of these, mostly producing centres, were locked up by the police In 
October, 1942, and subsequently 17 of the latter were declared unlavfful 
under the Cr. L. A. Act. The police took over the custody of the properties 
at these centres but the procedure of inviting claims, as contemplated 
under the Act, was Mopted so far as we know, In 11 centres. No informa- 
tion is available about the other six centres. Eleven more centres have 
remained sealed up for 18 months now without the Government cither 
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declaring them unlawful or returning them to their owners. It is in- 
teresting^to note that two centres in Bankmm district, one at Sonamukhi 
and the other at Blharjuria, were declared "Unlawful as office of the *'A11 
India Congress Commitee'* and that the prc^rties therein declared for- 
feited by order of the District Magistrate who not only put them under 
auction "but also recorded bids before notif 3 ring the claimants to make re> 
presentations. Here, too, the M&gistrate found that there was nothing to 
show that the belongings therein ‘‘were either used or arc likely to be 
used by the A.-I.C.C. or any other unlawful association'* and ordered the 
return of the articles seized. 

It is diffl<;ult to und^stand what the policy of the Government is — 
if there is any policy at all — behind its clumsy and tortoise-like action to 
reward to the AJjS.A. We are not at present commenting on the right- 
ness or Wrongness of these searches and lockings-up. The ground cited for 
the action taken in respect of the Bankura centres, to which we have 
already referred, shows that Authority at first sight took the AJjS.A. and 
the A.-I.C.C. to be identical bodies. It is, however, hardly creditable for 
authority that it should take nearly a year to discover that the one had 
nothing to do wltk the other, ‘ The only effect achieved is ^hat a flourishing 
and rapidly developing home ipdustrjr that provided emp 03 rment to thou- 
sands of villagers and that would have considerably helped the efforts at 
rehabilitation and stabilisation now being made after last year's cata- 
strophe has been totally disorganised and virtually killed. One would na- 
turally like to know what the Government of Bengal has to say about its 
curious procedure in cpi;nection with the A.I.S.A.*s production and distri- 
bution centres. We for one would like nothing better than to have the 
Government consider seriously whether the present conditions in the pro- 
vince do not call for a definite change of policy regarding village indus- 
tries, whether they do not call for an all-out pncouragement of these and 
whether the AJ.8A. should not be allowed to take their accustomed part 
in securing the welfare of the rural^masses together with other organfe%- 
tions, of similar character by finding for them avenues of empl 03 niient and 
increased income, 

POUCE OFFICER’S APPEAL AGAINST CONVICTION 

• The hearing was resumed on Friday before a Special Bench of* the 
Cfitlculta Higii pourt, consisting of the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Khundkar 
and Mr. Justice Lodge, of the rule obtained by Mr. R. C. Pollard, Superin- 
tendent of Police of Murshidabad, against his conviction under Section 
355 I.P.C. and a fine of Rs. 200 by a magistrate of Berhampore (previously 
reported in “The Statesman"). 

The Chief Justice inquired of the Standing Counsel why the Govern- 
ment had not yet^produced in court orig^als of the correspondence that 
had passed between the District Magistrate of Murshidabad and the sub- 
divisional magistrates of Lalbag and Berhampore connected with the 
Jiagimge rice looting case and Mr. Pollard. His Lordship expressed his 
surprise that the Government was delaying in producing these letters 
(copies ql ’Which were produced on Wednesday, when His Lordship direct- 
ed the Reduction of the originals). 

The Standing Counsel (Mr. J.' N. Majumdar) said that the originals 
were with the Commissioner. He could not say if the Commissioner was 
in Calcutta. He had intimated to the proper authorities yesterday at 
2 pjn. that ttie Chief Justice^wanted the original letters to be produced in 
court. If his Lordship wanted. Counsel could make immediate inquiries. 

« The Chief Justice observed that it was a very serious matter. The 
Commissioner took way all the papers (connected with the Jiagunge rice 
looting case) from Mr. Chatterjee (the District Magistrate of Murshida- 
bad) some time ago. 

The Standing Counsel said that he could assure his Lordship that the 
Government had no intention of withholding those papers. Every en- 
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deaToar was being made to produce them. Counsel did not meet the Com- 
missioner himself in this conupction but he had followed the usual channel. 

The Chief Justice gave the Standing Counsel permission to leave the 
Court and malce inquiries of the Goven^ent immediately about this matter. 

Mr. Suresh Chandra Taluqdar, continuing his argument on behalf of 
the complainant said that the records of the case did not show that the 
accused had not got a fair trial. 

The Chief Justice observed that as a result of the letter of Mr. Faslul 
Huq to the District Magistrate of Murshldabad in the Jiagunge rice loot* 
ing case the wish of Mr. Faslul Huq was compll^ with and that case was 
held up till Mr. Pazlul Huq had gone througlf the papeds. Then there 
were further instructions In another letter. What could have been the 
impression of Mr. Pollard? He might have thodght that he woulcbnot get a 
fair trial. ^ • 

Mr. Taluqdar submitted . that what happened in the Jiagunge rice 
looting case and the letters that passed between {ylA Faalul Huq and the 
District Magistrate had nothing to do with the preseitt case. Their Lord- 
ships had lssue<} a rule in that case which •was theretpre sub judlce land 
so these letters could not be referred to In the pr^nt cose and they were 
also irrelevant. His client should not be put under the “shadow ot any 
prejudice that might have been created in that case“. Simply because the 
maiMrate in the present was subordinate to Mr. Chatterjee, the District 
Magistrate, it did not follow that he was Indupneed against Mr. Pollard. 
There was no evidence of any such prejudice. \ ^ 

Mr, Justice Khundkar observed that there appeared to be an emer* 
gency with which Mr. Pollard had to deal and with a hostile crowd. "Jlie 
complainant at the moment entered the compound. He was asked to go 
away but he refused. Upon this the hostile crowd shouted and encouraged 
the complainant and threw stones. The arrested persons were in police 
cusftody. There was annoyance, violence and disorder. Would not all this 
make some difference? 

Mr. Taluqdar said that the complain&nt was a pleader. He was in his 
robes. He communicated his mission which was known to Mr. Pollard. 
Thifc facts “stultified” all the circumstances pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Khutldkar. Further, the accused fisted and kicked the oomplalngnt* for 
which there was no justification. He did something in opposition to faw, 
and “official capacity” could not protect him. 

The Standing Counsel for the Crown said that a wide and liberal con- 
struction ought to be put on Section 197 Cr. P. C. The sanction ot the 
Government should have been obtained before instituting the present pro- 
ceedings. It appeared from the judgment of the Sessions Jucfge that Mr. 
Pollard had been acting in his official capacity thougli he was hasty and 
not cool. 

Mr. Carden Noad, in reply, said that it was for the court, if the <mes- 
tion was raised in that court that the accused might have committed an 
offence while acting in the discharge of his duty as a public . fervant, to 
satisfy itself by prlma facie inquiry for the purpose of decldlnf whether 
Section 197 was to be applied or not. The court could not wait till the end 
of the whole trial to decide the point. 

The Standing Counsel said that he had now the documents (in origi-, 
nals) in his possession. He would go Uiroufh them and after finding out 
the relevant ones would produce them. 

The hearing had not concluded when the court rose. « 

The Magistrate added in his letter to Mr. Huq that the strictures against 
the SD.O. and the superior officers were unjustified. He (the District 
Idagistrate) proposed to tell the Superintendent of Police that the case in 
question was adjourned at the instance of Mr, Huq in order that he night 
have an opportunity of going through the papers of the case. 

H. C. VoL n— H • 
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The next letter by Kfr. Huq from Calcutta, dated October 28, 

1942, addfesaed the District Magistrate as **My dear C^tterjr in which 
he introuced to him Mr. Syed Badruddoja, MJLA., secretary of the Pro* 
gressive Coalition Party. In that letter Idr. Huq wrote: ^*There is one par* 
tlcular, matter regarding which he (Mr. Badruddoja) will speak to you, 
and I hope you will hear him fully and help him to the best possible ex- 
tent. I am referring to the cdse with regard to which that ‘Imperial 
Officer' has made those stupid remarks and objectionable comments. You 
have done well to tell him that it was 1 who is responsible for the step that 
has been taken. I have told the I.G. of Police everything, and let us hope 
" that when the time comes. I will be able to give him a good ducking. 

“I fio not Wish to say much in detail, because Mr. Badruddoja will be 
' able to put our case completely before you. I trust you are keeping well. 

‘ My Bijoyo. greetings to you!” 

The next letter, writter" by Mr. Huq to the District Magistrate, was 
dated November 8, 1942 and marked ^‘personal and confidential”. In it he 
said. ^ 

‘1 am again sending Mr. Syed Badruddoja to you. I am told that the 
S.P.'ls adopting mest autocratic methods in order to bring about the con- 
viction of the accused. ,The police are at liberty to collect as much evi- 
dence as possible in support of the charges, but this must be done legiti- 
mately, and dishonest attempts to pile up facts and circumstances against 
the accused must be severely^ condemned. In the case of this particular 
officer, nothing seems ter bo strange, I will not say much about him because 
all his doings may fonp fi,he subject matter of Departmental proceedings. 
I arh somewhat concerned about the manner in which he is alleged to be 
persecuting the accused in this case. This should not be allowed. The 
should assert himself and not yield to threats. After all, the S.P. ts 
not the Government, nor is the S.P. the repos^iory of all power. So long 
as the 8.D.O. does his duties honestly and uprightly, he has got nothing 
to fear. As a matter of fact, if he thinks that the evidence does not justify 
commitments and that the faetd and the circumstances justify discharge 
of the accused, he should not hesitate to do so, because of the conse- 
quences which his orders might have on the SP. I can give him this 
assurance through you that the Government will stand by him and, sup- 
port him in what he does. I have asked Mr. Syed Badruddoja to explajn to 
you.* what I would very much wish to see should be done. I do not like to 
put those things on paper. 

, This letter is meant for you only and I hope you will destroy it after 
perusal.” 

Mr. Carden Noad (for the petitioner) then placed before the court 
the petition ^hich stated' that the S.D.O. who tried the Jiaganj rice loot- 
ing case as a spec^l magistrate was throughout the trying magistrate 
In the case against •the petitioner, which was decided on January 5, 1943, 
and that on January 7 last the petitioner had stated to various officers 
of the Government Including the Additional Chief Secretary, Mr. Porter, 
that* the then Chief Minister had used his Influence to secure the peti- 
tioner's Conviction. ^ 

The hearing had not concluded when the Court rose for the day. 

CONGRESSMAN ACQUITTED — “POUCE PADDING” — MAGISTRATE 
DISBELIEVES ‘TSYE-WITNESSES” 

' DELHI, Miiy 12.— “I may ^ay at once, therefore, that I entirely dis- 
believe Paridudin and Rattan Singh and I am constrained to remark that 
their inclusion as eye-witnesses is nothing short of police padding which 
is most regrettable.” Thus observed Mr, Disney, Section 30, Magistrate, 
•Delhi, while acquitting Mr. Surrender* Nath Jauhar, a prominent Con- 
gressman of Delhi, and five others, who were being tried under Section 
225B/149 aiid^ 322/149, IP.C. 

The prosecution btory is that on the 17th August, 1942, R. 8. Lala 
(jk)pal Das, the then Additional Superintendent of Police (CXD.) Delhi, 
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received instructions from Mr. Mellor, SJP.. CJJD., td arrest Mr. Surender 
Nath Jauhar under Rule 12$ of the Defence of India Rules. TheiAddl* 
tlonal Superintendent, Police, accompanied by 8. I. Bhagwan Das. went in 
a car to Mehrauli on Babar Road, where a house of Mr. Jauhar was under 
construction. Mr. Jauhar was alighting from his car when the twp^oers 
caught him. On an alarm raised by Mr. Jauhar. 8 or 9 persons worki^ at 
his house came there and. it is alleged, assaulted the two officers. Mr. 
Jauhar was rescued and he drove away towards Delhi. The police officers 
pursued Mr. Jauhar in their car. When Mr, Jauhar entered his house in 
Central Lane. Inspector Slta Ram and Assistant Sub- Inspector Eashldul 
Hasan who were present there, on an order from R. 8. Oopgl Das. arrested 
Mr. Jauhar. • 

The defence story Is, that when the twcf officers reached ihe house • 
under construction, they were unknown to M>. Jauhar. S. I, Bhagwan Dos 
drew his revolver and levelling it at Mr. Jauhar’s chest demanded *'Hands 
Up.'' In the meantime, R. S. Gopal Das. addressing ^he S. I. said: ‘Bhoo% 
him, shoot him. Why don't you shoot him." On •this Mr. Jauhar caught 
the revolver and grapplsd with the S. I., knocking him down. R. a Gopal 
Das, who was armed with a ‘danda’, began beating Mr. Jauhar. In his 
effort to release Mr, Jauhar's grip on the pistol, the 8. I. bit Mr. Jauhar *s 
hand, who succeeded in wresting away the pistol troxn^ the 8. I. In this 
interval, three of Jauhar’s men arrived on the spot. Thereafter R. 8. 
Gopal Das asked lor “armistice" and the pbrties. began to pad. It was 
further alleged by the defence that R. S. Qopa^Das apologised for having 
behaved in that manner and begged with folded hands the return of. the 
pistol. It was decided that if the pistol was returned, Mr. Jauhar would 
be allowed to go to his house and after that he would be arrested. 
pistol was returned. When they all reached the Central Lane, the police 
officers, on the alleged pretext of a crowd beginning to collect, arrested 
Mr. Jauhar and drove him away to the police station. 

Two eye-witnesses, Ratan Singh, Lambardar and Farldudln, were pro- 
duced by the prosecution. About these ^witnesses the learned Magistrate 
remarked, “To me it appestrs highly suspicious that these two witnesses 
are intimately known to each other and one of them, namely Ratan Singh, 
also, knoviring both the police officers, should have by chance arrived on 
the spot at the critical moment of the assault on his two police effidars. 
Apart from this, however, the reasons given by these two witnesses for 
their presence on that particular day are not only unsatisfactorj^ but In 
the case of Faridudin most discrepant and contrary. I may say at once. * 
therefore, that I entirely disbelieve these two witnesses and am constrain- 
ed to remark that their Inclusion as eye-witnesses Is nothing short of 
police padding which is most regrettable." 

Discussing the evidence of the two police offidfrs, the magistrate 
writes:— “I see no reason to discredit R. 8. Gopal Das and 8. I. Bhagwan 
Das Jain on this point. At the same time, I have not sufficient material 
on record to discredit the defence witnesses who depose to the contfary. 
Neither R. S. Gopal Das nor the 8. I. were in uniform. They did »ot have 
any warrant for Mr. Jauhar's arrest. I must give the accused the beneftt 
of doubt and hold that their resistance to Mr. Jauhar’s arrest was merely 
resistance to two persons laying hold of Mr. Jauhar and cannot be con- 
sidered as a resistance to legal apprehension. 

CONTEMPT CHARGE AGAINST S. P. CASE IN HIgIi COURT 

LAHORE, April 4.— In pursuance of a ‘rule nisi’ Issued by the Li^re 
High Court to Miow cause why he should not be d^t with for contempt ^ 
of court, Mr. J. M. Dean, Superintendent of Police, Sheikhupura, appeared 
today before Mr. Justice Mohammad Munir. 

The rule was issued following a petition to Pandit Amar Nath a l legin g 
that Mr. Dean had expressed surprise at the judgment of Mr. Josttoe 
Mnhflmmaii MunlT releasing his son Kewal EJaben on balL 
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The facts of the case were that Kewal Kishen was arrested under 
Section IP.C. and released on ball by a Magistrate. He was re-arrest- 
ed by the Police. Kewal Kishen's father put in a petition in the High 
Court that his son's re-arrest and confinement was illegaL Mr. Justice 
Mohanimad Munir accepted the petition and ordered that Kewal Kishen be 
released on bail. 

Pandit Amar Nath filed a complaint against the Sub-Inspector of 
Police^ who was responsible for illegal arrest of his son. This complaint 
was referred to by the District Magistrate for report to Mr. Dean, Superin- 
tendent of Police, who expressed surprise in writing over the Jud^ent 
of the ^gh Cdbrt. ^ 

Syed Ghulam Haider Shah, Advocate of Sheikhupura, appeared for 
the petitibner. Mr. Saleem,^ Advocate-General, represented Mr. Dean. 

Mr. Dean, in his affidavit, said that he did not mean any disrespect 
to the court. i 

Mr. Saleem submitted that it was an unfortunate expression, but Mr. 
Dean had stated lij, court 'that» he did not mean any disrespect to court. 

At this stage Mr. Justice Mohammad Munir put certain questions and 
Mr. Dean stated t^iat he was not responsible for ordering the re-arrest of 
Kewal Kishen. The accused was arrested by Sub-Inspector Sajwal Khan in 
the ordinary course after adding a fresh charge to ther case already regis- 
tered against the accused. / He did not see anything wrong in the re-arrest 
of the accused by the ^q^-Inspector on a more serious charge. 

His Lordship asked that in his report on the complaint to the District 
Magistrate he had mentioned the District Magistrate a Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Was he aware of the difference between the District Magistrate 
and the Deputy Commissioner and whether the Deputy Commissioner acted 
under the Criminal Procedure Code? 

Mr. Dean said that he was unable to answer that quejstlon. 

Mr. Justice Mohammad Munb: asked if he was aware that a man who 
had been arrested for a non-bailable offence could not be re-arrested after 
he has been balled out by a Magistrate, without obtaining orders of the 
Magistrate. 

•Mr. Dean said it was so, but he knew that the Police could arrest a 
person for another serious offence. 

I Mr.« Justice Mohammad Munir. — ^Mr. Saleem, if you convince me that 
I have made a fool of myself in writing that Judgment, I am prepared 
to discharge the rule against your client. 

Mr. Sleem. — No doubt, the expression was unfortunate but Mr. Dean 
' did not mean any ^srespect to court. He merely expressed opinion as we 
express it every day when we disagree. 

Mr. Justice Mohammed Munir. — Supposing he had written that the 
Judge was thoroughly incompetent and dishonest. 

Mr.^lqem. — ^He could not say that because that would be tantamount 
to attributing motive. He had already stated that he meant no disrespect 
to court. 

Mr. Mohd. Munir.— Here is an officer who is completely ignorant of 
law, does not know the difference between the Deputy Commissioner and 
•the District Magistrate and further between complaint and petition and 
he passes remarks on judicial pronouncement of this court. 

Mr. Sleem. — He does not claim to be well-versed in law. He is not a 
iHwfer, 

Ut. Mohd. Munir^-If a lawyer had done that, I wouldJpiave sent him 
straight ta Jail for 6 months. T 

His Lordihip said that he woidd consider the case. He would not take 
notice of it himself. He would either discharge the notice against Mr* 
Dean or wpuld refer it to a Division Bench. 
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POUCB OFFICERS GAOLED ' 

BHAOALPUR, April 3. — Inspector Satya Narayan Mishra of Supaol. 
was (xmvlcted under Sections 384, 384/109, 114 and 342 IP.C. and sentenc- 
ed to one year’s RJ. and to pay a fine of Rs. 500, in default six mont^’ 
further RJ., by Mr. NJf. Das Qupta, First Class Maststrate, Bhaifklpur. 

Sub-Inspector Mobd. Hanif, Assistant Sub-Inspector Ashrat All and 
Daffadar Surja Narayan (alias Tlther Panday) of Pratapgun] P. 8. were 
sentenced under same charges to nine mont^’ R.I. each. 


The prosecution alleged that on October 25, 1943, the Daffadar along 
with several others went to Karbanna and arrested sevexRl persons, tied 
them and forcibly took them to Chhatapur w^ere accused Satya Narayan 
threatened with Incarceration and demanded large sums of meney from • 
each. The arrested persons borrow^ money executing two ’Rukas' — UP. 

HOW WAR LOAN WAS REALISED — ARREST HEW ILLEGAL — HIGH 
COURT'S VIEW OF D. M.’S AGTH^ 

Mr. Justice Henderson delivered an Important Judgment In this. rule 
obtained by the*petitloner Fatik C. Pal agalns^ an order of the Distoiot 
Magistrate of Murshldabad dismissing his complaint against the opposite 
parties Maulvi Salamatulla Chowdhury, Sub-dlvhdoniu Magistrate, Ber- 
hampore, and Maulvi Abdul Rakib, a Sub-dejyity Magistrate of Berhampore. 

Briefly stated, the petitioner's complaint wgs one of illegal arrest and 
extorting a sum of money as subscription to t%,war fund. 

The petitioner alleged that following his refusal to pay the subscrip- 
tion, he was Illegally arrested and later prosecuted under the Defeni^ of 
India Rules for using a stock of bricks in extension ot his building without 
a special permit. 'During the pendency of the case a sum of Rs. 250 was 
paid as subscription to the war fund and under legal advice the petitioner 
pleaded guilty to the charge brought against him and was f)nec^ Rs. 35 
by a Magistrate at Berhampore under the Defence of India Rules. 


Subsequently the petitioner filed a' complalht In the court of the 
District Magistrate of Murshldabad against the opposite parties. Even- 
tually the District Magistrate dismissed the complaint of the petitioner 
and Issued notice for showing cause why a complaint under 8«ctlon«,311, 
I.P.C. should not be made against the petitioner. The Sessions Judge of 
Murshldabad refused to Interfere with the order of dismissal pasiM»d by 
the District Magistrate and against that order the petitioner obtalhcd this* 
rule. 


In his judgment, his Lordship said, inter alia, that the order made by 
the District Magistrate in dismissing the complaint appeared to his Lord- 
ship to be entirely divorced from any sense of reality^ nor could his Lord- 
ship find any materials which would justify a finding that the arrest of 
the petitioner was legal. There could be no doubt that the petitioner 
would not have subscribed this sum to the war fund If proceeding had 
not been started against him, and in this seirse, it was undpuMedly ex- 
torted from him. His Lprdship bad little doubt that his muktears as men 
of the world gave him very good advice when they advised him to plead 
guilty to the charge. But his Lordshfp very much doubted whether If ha 
hnri not so pleaded guilty, the prosecution would have been able to prove 
anything against him at all. ^ . 

'The only sound reason given by the District Magistrate In dismissing 
the complaint was the delay in making it. It was clear that the petitioner 
was trying to back out of the agreement which be had made after having 
got off with a n ominal sentence. He should, his Ixwdship observed, either, 
have been aagultted or properly punished. If the matter had rested ttwre, 
his Lordship wo^ld not have been disposed to Interfere but his Lordship 
would not certainly allow the petitioner to be prosecuted Under Section 
211, IP.O. unless his complaint Is properly Inquired Into in soma other 
district. 
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Mr. R K. Basu fbr the petitioner suggested that both the complaint 
and the further proceedings should be buried in oblivion. In his Lord- 
ship's opinion that was the most sensible thing to do. The order of the 
District Magistrate dismissing the complaint was upheld, but the pro- 
ceeding, started against the petitioner under section 211 were quashed. 

POUCE mOHHANDEDNESS — FCHtCmU; POSSESSION OF SCHOOL 

BUILDING RECALLED 

DEHRA DUN, July 10. — “The year under report witnessed the most 
regrettable event of forcible possession of the building by the Police force 
In the^early nfoming of 6th November, 1943,“ says Mr. Shanti Prappan 
Shorma, Chairman of the Djstrlct Board, D^hra Dun, in his annual report 

• which has. been florwarded to the Commissioner, Meerut Division, referring 
to the question of conversion bf the Tqwn School building into City Kotwali. 

He proceeds “The way in which the possession was taken was most 
undesirable. The inifiates — ^members of the school staff and boarders— 
were asked to quit the Dqllding on pain of prosecution. The school-gates 
were closely guarded by the police and entry into the sphool compound 
was completely stopped., The furniture and appliances were thrown out 
from class rooms and were huddled in the court-yard which was fenced 
with barbed wires.* The event of this kind cannot have any parallel in 
the history of any local body or the life of a private individual. The Board 
do not think that it was ^ver the Intention of the Government that the 
possession of the buildipf should be taken in this way. They, however, 
note with regret that the Government took no notice of this unjustifiable 
action, which greatly lowered the prestige of the Board, which is also a 
part and parcel of the Government and did not deserve such a treatment 
at the hands of a sister department. , 

“The old records available show that the building in question was 
originally constructed by the public of Dehra Dun as a Sarai, which was 
managed by the Mahant Bahib, Dehra Dun. After some years its manage- 
ment was transferred to the local Municipal Board, and when the neces- 
sity of the Sarai was no longer felt, the building was made over to the 
Board for running a middle school free of rent and without any such con- 
dition that it will ever either revert to the Government or the Municipal 
Board. ' As such it was considdered a donation for public purpose and the 
Board spent considedrable sums in making additions to the building to 
^ meet the educational requirements of the local public. The fact that the 

• building and the land under it finds neither any entry in the intra-Muni- 
cipal Nazul register maintained in the Municipal Office nor in that main- 
tained in the Collectorate is the conclusive proof of the fiact that this 
Board had become the absolute owner of it and no question of its resump- 
t4pn should have arMen after over 40 years of its transfer to the Board.“ 

The estimated value of the disputed building is three lacs for which 
the Government at first offered a paltry sum of Rs. 30,000 but when the 
Boafd after having opposed the move insisted on an equally accommodi- 
ous and suitable building for the school, the police force forcibly took 
possession of the building in question in the early hours of the day in 
order to avoid any sensation being. created in the city. 

AUGUST DISTURBANCES ECHO — CONGRESSMAN AWARDED 

• ^ DAMAGES FOfl WRONGFUL DETENTION 

KARACHI, July 6.— Mr. Justice Hatim Tayabji at the Chief Court 
of Sind today ordered the Sind Government to pay Rs. 1,000 as damages to 
Mr. Eantidas Idanmal, an advocate and Congressman of Karachi for wrong- 
•ful detention in Jail fbr three days during the August disturbances. 

Mr. SaixUdas was arrested on August 19, 1942 and detained imder Rule 
129 of the D.IJt. After the expiry of the 15 days' period of detention on Sep- 
tember 2, Mr. Santidas demanded under proviso (1), Sub-section 2 of 
Rule 129 D.Iil. that he be released. The Jail authorities however, still kept 
him in detqption till September 5, when a fresh order from the provincial 
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Ooverument for further detention waa served on him. He was Anally re- 
leased on May 23, 1943. 

The plaintiff contended that his detention in prison f¥om 2nd to 5th 
September was illegal and claimed Rs. 2,000 as damages. The Oovertiment 
argued that the case of the plaintiff for further detention or release was 
duly considered by the Government, but "owing to presssure of work in the 
Home Department smd the district magistrate's office" no formal orders 
could be issued in time. 

The court upheld the plaintiff's contention and awarded him Rs 1,000 
as damages with cost. — AP. * * ^ m 

BAN ON EXPORT OF SOVEREIGNS — RESTRICTION "ULTRA^VIRES" 

A restriction contained in Rule 90 (B) of*the Defence of India Rules 
held to be 'ultra vires' of the rule making powers granted by the Detokce 
of India Act by Mr. R. Mathalone, Presiciency Magistrate, Third Court, 
Bombay, on Thursday, in acquitting Yan Chin, a sftipl Utter, of a charge 
of exporting 76 gold sovereigns without the permission of the Reserve 
Bank of India. * * • 

On February 3 last, Customs Preventive officers ia Bdlnbay, carried 
out a search on the ship on which Yan Chin, a Chinese, was crntployed as 
a fitter. Seventy-si2 sovereigns valued at Rst 3,800, were found concealed 
in three bags in the floor boards of the fitter's cal^. He was then arrested 
and prosecuted under the Defence of India Rule%* 

The main defence contention advanced by Mr. Ishwarlal C. Dalai, 
Advocate for the accused, was that Rule 90 (Bl was enacted under 6ectk>n 
2 (2) 26 of the Defciice of India Act. Rule 90 (B) was ‘ulQra vires’ because 
it did not restrict the export of gold to a particular person, or a particular 
class of persons, but restricted it generally. ' 

The Magistrate agreed that If Rule 90 (B) was enacted under Section 
2 (2) 26, It would be ‘ultra vires’. The Magistrate stated that Rule 90 (B) 
was a rule by which the Central Government applied the provisions of the 
Sea Customs Act to the restrictions on the Import of gold. If gold was in- 
cluded in the general term “goods," and the Magistrate thought that gold 
coins, which were not legal tender, could be included In the general 
“goods," then the Central Government had no power to apply the provi- 
sions of Rule 19 to the restriction on the export of gold, except In Smiting 
that restriction to a particular person, or class of persona. 

The restriction under Rule 90 (B) was a general restriction and, there- 
fore. in the opinion of the Magistrate ‘ultra vires'. 

Further, the Court held there was a burden placec^ on the prosecution 
to prove that the accused did not obtain the necessary tJermlssion from the 
Reserve Bank, which formed one of Ingredients of tne offence. The pro- 
secution had not discharged that burden. In the opinion of the Maglstr|ite, 
the failure on their part was fatal to the bucc^5?ss of the prosecution. 

Mr. C. B. Velkar, Police Prosecutor conducted the prosecution. Mr 
Ishwarlal C. Dalai appeared for the defence. 

HIGH COURT CENSURES PRISON OFFICIAL — WITHHOLDING 
DETENU’S AFFUCATION 

NAGPUR, September 13.-— A Division Benth of the Nagpur High Court * 
consisting of Justice Vivian Bose and Justice Sen held Colonel N. 8. Jatar, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, C. P. and Bcrar, guilty of contempt of court 
and administered a censure on him for not forwardly a revision applica- 
tion of Mr. B. N. Saojl, then a detenu in the Nagptfr Central Jail, dated 
September 22, 1943 to the High Court. 

The Judges also asked Mr. M. A. Razak, the Magistrate before whom the 
case against Mr. Saojl under the Prisons Act was pending, to explain why 
he detained the application for four days before returning It to the Jail 
authorities. The order is returnable in a fortnight- • 
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The Advocate*Qeneral, Mr. Hidayatullah, at the oiit^t» declared that 
the nrfiole matter was verv regrettable and explanied that the Inspector- 
General In Ignorance of t^ law did not consider it necessary to forward 
the application to the High Court, as it was received by hhn after Mr. 
Razak had delivered Judgment ai^i ^ such it was a dead application.— AP. 

HABEAS CORPUS APPLICATION — QUESTION OF CUSTODY — 
NAGPUR HIGH COURrS ORDER. ^ 

NAGPUR, September 5.— Today when Mr. P. Y. Deshpande’s habeas 
corpus applica^on came up for hearing before Mr. Justice Bose and Mr. 
Justlce^Sen, Mr. Hidayatulla, Advocate-General, stated that by the orders 
, of the Provincial Oovcmmant Mr. Deshpande would continue to remain 
in police tustody for another 15 days. 

Mr. Justice Bose: T want to kno^ how the safety of the realm would 
be endangered by transferring him to the fail. Why Is he kept in the 
police lock-up?’ * • 

Advocate-Genei^l: A*^ statement will be filed as early^ as possible. 

Mr. Justice Sen: Your position is like that of an ordinary litigant. 
Fraud has beeil alleged. An affidavit by a responsible officer of the Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, essential. 

Advocate-General: J will*lmpress upon the authorities that an affida- 
vit is necessary and that/f it is not filed they will give room for adverse 
inferences. • • 

Mr. Justice Bose: I would like to hear you whether an affidavit is 
ne<^ssary. 

Advocate-General: I take it my lord that it would be left to the 
option of the Government. 

Mi^. Justice Sen: I hope you will follow the good practice of the Lahore 
Advocate-General in assisting this court. 

Advocate-General: I shall not be found wanting in my duty to this 
court. 

>fr. Justice Bose: But the idea seems to be to obstruct as much as 
possible;. Here the counsel is not even allowed to see the accused. 

Advocate-General: No discourtesy is meant, my lord. 

' Mr. Justice Bose: We do not care about discourtesies. The question 
is, are you granting interviews? 

Advocate-General: I am not aware if it was asked a second time. 

How long but If^our lordships desire that interviews should be granted 
—Mr. Justice Bose: we do distinctly desire. 

Advocate-General: Then it shall be considered. 

Mr. Justice Bose: You put him in the lock-up — for three weeks and 
now you say, you will consider the question of granting of interviews. 

Advocate-General: I will take up the matter with the Legal Secre- 
tary at once. 

Mr. Justice Bose: Why should he not be produced in court? 

, Advocate-General: It is not the practice when a counsel is appearing. 

Mr Justice Bose: Yes: ASid I am waiting for the provincial govern- 
ment to say that these learned counsel are unfit to interview the prisoner. 

.Advocate-General: But I shall znake my statement. 

Justice Bose:Mf no legal interviews are granted we shall ask for 
the production of the prisoner and he shall instruct his counsel In our 
presence. 

When the cotkrt resumed hearing of the case at 4 pm. Mr. Hidayatulla. 
Advocate-Cteneral stated that the prisoner was in the custody of the DHJP. 
and the coynsel could apply to Urn feu: interviews. 
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Mr. Jastice Bose: I am not going to have thte nonsense «ny more, 
first the Jailor is approached. The Jailor says, ‘go to the district fhagis- 
trate* and now it is Uie DBP. 

Mr. Justice Sen: The understanding was that there would be no dlfll- 
cnlties for counsel to have interviews with the prisoner. 

Mr. Justice Bose then passed an order to the effect that according to 
the instruction* of the Advocate-General the authorities would have no 
objection to the counsel interviewing the prisoner and that the counsel 
would be allowed to have such interview at such time as may be arranged 
with the DBP. ‘ • • 

As he was rising, Mr. Justice Bose remarjced ‘It is astonishing. The 
authorities are acting as if the British Government was falling 4o pieces.’ ' 

MAGISTRATE’S TRIAL HELD ILLEGAL — PATNA HIGH COURT 
JUDGMENT — CONtiCTION SET ASIDE AND ACCUSED 
ACQUITTED . * * 

PATNA, May 29. — Mr. Justice Bevoor heard an application on behalf of 
Rangbahadur Prasad and another who had been convicteji by a Special 
Magistrate of Sassaram and sentenced to undergo vaiTious terms ot im- 
prisonment and pay fine. 

The case for the prosecution was that t^e police having received In- 
formation that the petitioners were instlgatinAyouths specially students 
to join the last political disturbance, raided a •ihathla" for their arrest 
From outside, the doors of the “mathia” were closed. When nobody res- 
ponded to their call, they forcibly entered into it and fbuncT the petitioners 
present on the spot along with other persons. The ^'mathia*' was searched 
and their persons were alsd searched as a result of which a large number 
of prejudicial and incriminating leaflets were recovered. , 

His Lordship said that the trial of the petitioners was Illegal because 
the Magistrate was not empowered to try.the offences with which the peti- 
tioners were charged. In this view of the matter the conviction and sen- 
tence of the petitioners was set aside and they were acquitted. 

TWO CRUCIAL FLAWS IN SESSIONS TRIAL • *. 

*‘There were two grave omissions in the Sessions trial — one that tlie 
identification proceedings in the Jail were not produced and the other that « 
the investigation oflQcer was not examined/’ was the remark made by Mr. 
Justice Plowden in disposing of the criminal appeal filed by Rajdeo and 
eight others against the Judgment of the Sessions Judge of Ohazipur, ^ho 
convicted them under Section 395, I.P.C. and sentence^ them to five years’ 
R.I. each. His Lordship allowed the appeal of six aifd dismissed that of 
three. 

On August 20, 1942 about 9-30 a.m. a huge mob of about 2,000 pessons 
attacked the seed store at Mohammadabad. They broke open the lock of 
the main gate and looted hundreds of maunds of grain, bhusa* and empty 
bags etc. The supcrvlser, Ram Sudhar Singh, went to the police station 
on the 21st of August but could not find any one there. On the 24th of 
August he went to the Kotwali, but was Informed there that the Mohama- 
dabad thana had reopened. He tried to make a report there on the Z5th. 
28th and 30th of August but was unsuccessful because all tlie papers haa 
been burnt. Consequently on the 31st of August he made two written 
reports one to the Superintendent of Police and the other to the District 
Magi^ate of Ohazlpur. ^ 

The learned High Court Judge observed that In View of the above men- 
tioned omission the learned Session Judge found only nine guilty out of 
24 accused. But ht said that it was none the less surprising to him that the 
of three accused were not mentioned in the first Information report. 
Considering that the Mtparvlser had a long time to make iht report and 
that the identification proceedings in the Jail were not before his Lordship, 
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it waj^ quite impossible for him to convict those who were not mentioned 
Ip the hnst information report. Therefore, those three accused were acquit- 
ted and order was issued for their release. Of the remainder, one accused 
was not^mentkmed by the superviser in the Magistrate’s court nor by the 
Kamdar,* Sheo Shankar Tewarl, in the Sessions Court. The evidence taken 
in the Sessions file imder section 33 of the Indian Evidence Act was clearly 
insufficient against him. He was, therefore, acquitted ax^ set at liberty. 
Of the remafiilng five accused, two were not known to the superviser, 
although they were both known to the Kamdar. In the opinion of* his 
Lordship, considering the omissions in the evidence, it was not safe to con- 
vict those two accused on the evidence of one Kamdar, who was cross- 
. examined in the Sessions Court. 

As the evidence against^ the three remaining were extremely strong, 
their appeal was dismissed. • 

Capt. Carleton, |Ad. Mr. E. V. David defended the accused, while Mr. 
Vtehwamitra, Assistant Government Advocate, represented the Crown. 

• m 

MAGISTRATE’S REPLY CRITICISED — NAGPUR HIGH COURT 

NAGPUR, October 24. — ^Mx. Justice Vivian Bose and Mr. Justice J. Sen, 
of the Nagpur High Court, or^iered the release of Mr. Gokulchand, a mai- 
guzar and banker of Betul, giving judgment in the habeas corpus appli- 
cation. The applicant ha^ stated ‘inter alia’ that he had not acted in any 
manner prejudicial to pfUnlic safety and maintenance of public order and 
that his detention was ‘mala fide* as he was detained solely for the reason 
that he was the nephew of Seth Dlpchand Gothi (M.L.A.) who is in deten- 
tion. 

The High Court ordered the Crown to produce the order under wlhich 
the applicant was detained. The High Court received a letter from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Betul saying that the order in question may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur. 

Their Lordships ordering the release of Mr. Gokulchand said: “These 
replies of District Magistrate are impertinences of the kind which seem 
to J>e l)ecomlng a routine in this province. When this court calls upon 
the Crown to produce an order of detention it is the duty of the Crown to 
produce-the order or take tlie consequences. It is no part of this court’s 
duty to tun from office to office and from one subordinate official to another 
seeking for something which will justify its keeping a man in jail. For 
the District Magistrate, in reply to a notice served on the Crovm, to tell 
the Registrar of this court’ to seek elsewhere for something which the Crown 
is under a duty to j^oduce is reprehensible.” 

Information is received here that Mr. Gokulchand was released from 
Seonl jail and re-arrested. — A.P. 

t ^ 

“PARALLEL GOVT” CASE 

PATOA, July 3?. — “It does not stand to reason to suppose that the Con- 
gress resolution passed on August 8,- 1942, at Bombay with Its repercussions 
on the following day took wind, travelled straight to the hamlet,” observed 
Mr. 8. M. Yusuf, First Assistant Sessions Judge, delivering judgment In the 
“‘Parallel Government” ctuse, setting at liberty 50 accused. He agreed with 
majority verdict of the assessors. 

S i was alleged that following the August disturbances of 1942 the ae- 
on August 10 establi^ed “a Swaraj Government” with one of them 
as King, another as Prime Minister and three Ministers, one as Commander- 
in-Chlef, one Deputy Commander-In-Chief and others as privates (senas).'v 
Thljs haiipened in the village of Malpore in Mokameh district. The “new 
Government” then for its upkeep levied taxes on the villages and by beat 
of drum proclaimed that disobedience to the “new Government’s” taxation 
would result in^eath and loot. Three persons refused to pay the taxes. 
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whereupon itjwas alleged, their houses were looted and the inmates a^ult- 
e^ They somehow escaped and filed a peUUon to the District Magistrate. 
The accused persons stood charged under Section 595 oi the Indian Penai 
Coae (charge of dacoity). 

♦ * 

CONVICTION SET ASIDE — ALL OVER PROCESSION WITH 
GANDHlirS PHOTOGRAPH 

MADRAS. Pebnxary 2.~-Holding that a mere procession with Mr. 
Gandhi’s photograph should not be considered as furthering the alms and 
policy of the Congress. Mr. Justice Happel at the Madras Hljh CourU today 
set aside the conviction and sentence against two youths belonging to 
Ellore by the District Magistrate, West Oodav^i. • 

The .youths were tried for contravention of the prohibitory order ot 
the District Magistrate on October 2J, 1W3, when th^ took out a proces* 
Sion In connection with the celebration of the Swaipl^ivekananda Library 
Day. The police took objection to the exhlbltlom of Mr. Gandhi’s photo- 
graph along witlj that of Swaml Vl^ekananda. The Sab-maglstrate sen- 
tenced them to six months rigorous Imprtsonment but the Sub-dlvislonal 
Magistrate on an appeal revised the sentence and directed them to be 
bound over for one year for good conduct.— A.P. 

• 9 

NAGPUR CONTEMPT CASE — STRICTURES LEGAL SECRETARY 
— DETAILS OF HIGH COURT’S JUDGMENT 

NAGPUR, November 7.— “We have been treated with scant courtesy 
and statements offensive in tone and temper and reckless in disregard for 
truth have been put in after careful deliberation and thought. It Is Im- 
possible for us to overlook tnls persistent aggravation of the contempt. It 
Is all the more impossible because of the tendency we have marked ^f late 
in more cases than one of attempts to ignore the authority of this Court, 
to trifle with it. It Is necessary to make .an example. Leniency has been 
misunderstood in the past and will therefore be misplaced. Forbearance 
and patience only evoke worse and worse recklessness. We accordingly 
sentence the Jail Superintendent to a fine of Rs. 250. or In default to 14 
days’ S.I.” • • 

These observations were made by Mr. Justice Bose and Mr. Justice Sen 
delivering judgment in the Contempt of Court Case filed by B. N. Saojl 
against Masumali, Supxerintendent, Nagpur * Central Jail for failure to for- 
ward his application to the High Court while he was detained in the Nagpur 
Jail. It will be remembered that liv the same application for contempt of 
court proceedings, the High Court censured Lt. Col. N.^S. Jatar, Inspector- 
General of Prisons. • 

Their Lordships added, *We refrain from taking a more severe action 
and from imposing a sentence of imprisonment because It is evident that 
a man in the Superintendent's position would hardly have adopted this 
wholly wrong attitude had he not been encouraged in It tacitly or other- 
wise by those in authority. We trust that this will serve as a warning and 
as an example.” 

Proceeding their Lordships said: ’’This case becomes more and piore 
serious the further we go and Its ramifications have extended further than « 
we had at first visualised. It Is bad enough ttat In an ImpdHant casa of 
this kind where the good faith of high Government officials is being chal- 
lenged there should be this Inexcusable carelessness. It is bad enougl; in 
anv ordinary case to be so careless, but here where Uie good faith of the 
Head of the Department is being challenged and wlTcre the complaint Is 
that a document addressed to this Court is being dellbcratelv. withheld, 
not to hand It over jo this Court at the earliest opportunity is inexcusable. 
And to hand over partial copies of other documents Is eqmuy Inexcusable. 
This is particularly unfortunate here because it lays official ^ncsty to 
serious doubt. Nothing beyemd a mild admonition would have been nem- 
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nury ^d*tbere been a frank and straightforward confession of guilt and 
explanation or apology of it, an Tincondltional and unqualified apcwgy. But 
there is no trace of apology. There is no contrition. There is no expres- 
sion of regret. On the other hand, false explanations are offered, the 
action is defended and the trying magistrate is attacked. We will remark 
that there is no possible excuse or Justification for this attitude. We did 
give an opportunity to the Jail Superintendent to tender an unconditional 
pology regarding the omission to forward the application of this by the 
Legal Secretary was not only repeated by the Advocate-Qeneral in argu- 
ment, but wjMt actually defended. A new after-thought was added by the 
Jail Superintendent about an undefended undertrial prisoner and no re- 
pudiation was made of the prior soddanation, which, in our opinion,, is 
untrue dCsplte the fact that, we had hinted at the previous hearing that we 
found this difficult to believe. And to crown all is the Legal Secretary’s long 
written statement that we are ’labouring under a misapprehension’.” 

Referring to the lone written statement filed by the Legal Secretary, 
their Lordships ol^^rvedf^'Wc had not called for a written argument. The 
Advocate-General Is the proper person to present the Crown case in argu- 
ment. We deprecate manuscript eloquence in Court as much as any other 
judge. Written statements are not for the purpose of argument and state- 
ments filed on behalf of the .Crown form no exception, to this rule. 

UNFOUNDED ASSERTION^’ 

• '"One wonders/* tffAr Lordships remarked, '*where the High Court 
comes in at all according to the Crown. We are at a loss to know how to 
characterise this. But for the High Court to be told in answer to its re- 
monstrances that it is commonsense that revision petitions addressed to 
this Court for redress against wrongful or illfegal action by a trial court 
should be sent to the trial court for disposal and action is not, in our 
opinion, either courteous or a proper answer. One knows that the powers 
of the High Court have been considerably curtailed under certain Ordi- 
nances. But things have not reached this pass. What possible bearing 
that has on the practice set up about forwarding petitions addressed to 
this Court to the trial court, we are unable to fathom. What we challenge 
tsXhe* untrue and unfounded assertion that it is the practice to send such 
applications or any other application for that matter addressed to the 
High Court to the trial court, without any effort to ensure they reach the 
High Court. 

*To say that this solitary instance constitutes a practice of many years 
based on commonsense and to persist in saying it even after opportunity 
is afforded to ackpowledge the error and set it right is perverse,** their 
Lordships observed* In conclusion. more recklessly negligent statement 
would be difiBcult to find — and that not made by some illiterate and igno- 
rant litigant but by the Crown after serious deliberation and consultations 
with its Law Officers. Ordinary litigants, who make false statements of 
this character recklessly, lay themselves open to a criminal prosecution for 
perjury. ^ 

‘*With regard to the statement of the Legal Secretary that there was 
no question of suppressing or withholding the application, the Court ob- 
served that it was a strange statement when those documents had admit- 
tedly been withheld whatever «the reak)n. It was also an impertinent answer 
-to give this Court when its Judges raised the questiion very seriously. If 
there was no question of withholding the documents what were they 
(Jrfdges) inquiring into? The Court was entitled to greater care and more 
courtesy from the mw^Ofiacers of the Crown. In an Important matter 
touching the honour, integrity and honesty of high Government officials, 
the Legti Secretaiy had stated in fact that it was no business of anybody 
but the clerical staff to see w^t documents were given to this Court and 
what copies to be forwarded. Their Lordships found it difficult to deter- 
mine whether this was incompetence or impertinence.** 
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A RAILWAY CASE • 

The Calcutta High Court (Henderson and Sharpe, J.) has* Just dis- 
posed of an appeal for reduction of sentence of transportation for life 
passed on the appellant, an Indian soldier, under section 326 IJ».C. (griev- 
CUES hurt) by the Sessions Judge of Muri^dabad in agreement with the 
unanimous verdict of “guilty” of the jury.* In the appellate court the facts 
of the case, it appears, were not in dispute. The question was only one of 
sentence. The prosecution case briefly was this: In March, 1943, when a 
train from SahibganJ to Howrah arrived at NlmUta railway station at 
about 8 pjn., a party of eight persons wanted to get into the train. Three 
Indian soldiers, Including the appellant, were travelling i» a third class 
compartment. Four of the party got into the compartment and* began 
putting their bundles on the bunks velow on which the soldiers were lying 
down. The soldiers objected to this. Two of the party were roughly hand- 
led by the soldiers. The appellant Was lying down on a middle bench. 
He stood up, took a rifle and*flred a shot through the space of the door. 
The bullet hit one Manoranjan Das, who was trying ta enter the compart- 
ment and killed him on the spot. There wgre civilian passengers in the 
compartment who saw the flring. The Station Master demanded the names 
of the soldiers which they refused to give. •Later they gave tl;elr names and 
their warrants to Mr. Webster, the Ferry Superintendent of SahibganJ, 
who was travelling ^in the same train and was in military uniform. At 
Bandel station the next morning, the appellant wa^ arrested and released 
on pemonal recognizance as he was at that tlmiy on military duty. 

On these facts the appellant was prosecuted •and charged with the 
offence of murder under section 302 IP.C. He stated that he did not Are 
the gun and that he was not guilty. The evidence, however, was over- 
whelmingly against him and the jury found him unanimously guilty, but 
curiously enough, not undei^ section 302 I.P.C, but under section 326 IP.C. 
(grievous hurt). The Sessions Judge sentenced him to transportation for 
life as in his opinion there was no doubt that extreme penalty of the law 
admitted the appeal on the question of sentence only. Against this order 
the High Court have reduced the sentence from one of transportation for 
life to a term of rigorous imprisonment for seven years. 

We confess we are unable to follow their Lordships in the reasons they 
have given for reducing the sentence. We do not And a single exten\\atTng 
circumstance. The appellant’s conduct was that of a man who did not 
in the least care for the consequences of his very dangerous act. *He re- 
fused to give his name. His comrades did likewise. They gave their names 
only when they found themselves confronted by a European gentleman 
in military uniform. If ever the extreme penalty of the law, that is, 
the sentence of death under section 302, was called for, this was one. It 
is true that, sitting as an appellate court, their liordshlps could not enhance 
the sentence. They could, however, In our view, take action under section 
439 of the Criminal Procedure Code, convert themselves into a court of 
revisional jurisdiction and order a retrial, provided however they were 
satisfied from the evidence and circumstances of the gravity of the nature 
of the crime. In any event, we do not understand why the maximum 
sentence under section 326, that is, transportation for life passed by the 
Sessions Judge, was not affirmed. That section provides also for, an alter- 
native sentence of 10 years’ rigorous imprisonment. Their lordships seem- , 
ed to have held the view^that since the Jura thought that Uie conviction 
should probably come tmder section 326 the sentence should be based 
upon that view. The Jury’s view was that the appellant had nip intention 
of causing grievous hurt but in the circumstances of the case he must Have 
known that it was likely to do so. There was no questR)n of grave and sud- 
den provocation which could be construed as an extenuating circumstance. 
In the absence of such provocation his guilt, at any rate under section 826, 
for voluntarily causing grievous hurt by means of the rifle which he knew 
verv well was likely to cause death, was brought^ home to him. We are 
therefore unable to appreciate why neither transportation fqf Ufe nor 
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even ten years* rigotons imprisonment was considered appropriate and a 
lessei*^ serftence was inflicted. 

ORDERS RESERVED IN RICE LOOTING CASE 

Special Bench of the Calcutta High Court consisting of the Chief 
Justice Mr. Justice Khundkar and Mr. Justice Lodge has reserved Judgment 
on the rule issued by the Bench in the Jalganj rice looting case (previously 
reported in *‘The Statesman**). 

At the resumed hearing of the rule on Friday Mr. N. K. Basu (for some 
of the accusedt) told the cuurt that advocates for the accused had not been 
allows to Inspect the explanation submitted by Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, 
District Magistrate of Munshidabad to the High Court against the issue, 
of the pffesent rule, without; special permission of the court. Usually such 
explanations were open to the insi)e#tion of advocates. 

The Chief Justi<^ said that he had directed copies to be made of the 
explanation and given -to the advocates. In the meantime he would ask 
Mr# Ellis (Registrar of the High Court, Appellate Side) to read it out. , 

Mr. Ellis read out the explanatidh which was to thd effect inter alia 
that this case*was transferred from the court of the sub-divisional magis- 
trate of Lalbag to that of the sub-divisional magistrate of Sadar, Mur- 
shidabad, sitting as a special magistrate, at the instance of Mr. Pollard. 
The accused objected but Mr. Chatterjee rejected their application. The 
letters of Mr. Fazlul Hug had nothing to do with the merits of the case. 
The Government had ihe right to look into the records of any case. No 
extra-judicial pressure was brought to bear upon the trial magistrate. 

^ Mr. Justice Lodge observed that it was^ never the practice of the High 
Court to allow advocates to have copies of such explanations. 

Mr. Basu said that he had not disputed that. But his grievance was 
that he was not allowed inspection though it was always the practice of 
the High Court to allow It. 

The Chfef Justice said in Bhgland such explanations were treated as 
confidential. However, the advocates could have copies of) the explanation 
in this case. 

JMr. Basu continued that the facts alleged by Mr. Pollard suggesting 
suspicion of prejudice in the trial were false. No reasonable man could 
have apy suspicion of interference with the administration of justice. 

The Chief Justice observed that the letters that passed between Mr. 
Huq and Mr. Chatterjee themselves showed interference with the course 
of justice. The Magistrate postponed the case at the instance of Mr. Huq. 
This was definite iqterference. 

Mr. Basu said wiat there might have been some Justification for such 
interference. 

•The Chief Justice said there could be no justification for such action, 

Mr. Basu submitted that Mr. Pollard had done many things to attract 
the attention of the Government. It might be that the Chief Minister 
wanted to go through the records* in his case because of certain acts or 
conduct of Mr. Pollard in it. 

The Chief Justice inquired of 1^. Basu if he was really arguing to 
justify the iifterference. • ' 

Mr. Basu replied that there was an attempt to interfere, which might 
be Justified because of the conduct of Mr. Pollard, There was in fact no 
Int^fdrence with tha course of Justice. 

Mr. Justice Khundkar observed that if some act or conduct of Mr. 
Pollard was the occasion for the interference, there were other more proper 
ways of dealing with it. There might have been departmental inquiry, 
disciplinary actl(m» etc. „ 
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Mr. Basu submitted that having regard to the caurt’s decision in the 
Ordinance 18 case that where a sentence had been served out, *the< court 
should direct that no further proceedings be taken, he would ask thelt 
Lordships to discharge this rule as the sentences passed by the special 
magistrate had been served out. 

Arguing the case on behalf of five other accused, Mr. S. N. Banerjee 
(ST.) said that he would remind their Lordships of the observations quoted 
from Lord Hewart^s judgment on Thursday that “justice must not only be 
done but must appear to have been done/’ and emboldened by that, he 
would submit that Mr. Justice Lodge ought not to be sitting in tills court 
Mr. Justice Lodge was a friend of Mr. Pollard, ^nd Mr. B«nerjee mid so 
because he had heard his Lordship gay so hi the Criminal Bencl^ when 
counsel happened to be there. Mr/%anerjee submitted that the^ctMistitp- 
tion of this Bench would net make It appear that justice would be done, 
although he presumed their LordshipS had every intention of doing so, 

Mr. Justice Lodge said that the statement ma^p bv him was that Mr. 
Pollard was stationed in the same station as hiipself 10 years ago, some 

time in 1934, but he had not spoken to him Sincot • , * 

• • 

The Chief Justice observed that he hftd on many occasions spoken* to 
Mr. Fazlul Huq. Was he then disqualified from sitting en this Bench? 

Mr. Banerjee replied that that was a matier for his* Lordship. At the 
time of granting a rule (relating to the producUon of some papers fropn 
Government custody), Mr. Banerjee said tliat^be recollected that his 
Lordship (Mr. Justice Lodge) said that he would nox hear the rule regaM- 
ing these papers as he was a friend of Mr. Pollard. That was his recollec- 
tion and it was heard by some one else as well. * 

Mr. Justice Lodge: Did I say that I am a friend of Mr. Pollard? 

Mr. Banerjee: I have a distinct recollection. * 

Mr. Justice Lodge observed that In that case he would not contradict 
Mr. Banerjee. 

Counsel said Mr. Noad was moving an application for the production 
of some papers in Mr. Pollard's case. There was a discussion, and Mr. 
Justice Lodge granting a rule said that as a friend of Mr. Pollard he woqid 
do nothing with it. 


Mr. Justice Lodge remarked that he certainly said that he cMd not 
want to try it. He was in the same station 10 years ago, and his Lordship 
did no know whether he had spoken to him since then. His Lordship 
thought Mr. Pollard was then a junior assistant, superintendent of police. 
His Lordship was then a senior man. 

Mr. Banerjee said that then (at the time of granting the rule) his 
Lordship felt embarrassed and his Lordship had got over that embarrass- 
ment, he would still ask the court to apply the test that Justice should »ot 
only be done but it should appear to have been done. 

The Chief Justice inquired whether it was the suggestion that Mr. 
Justice Lodge having been in the same station 10 years ago as District 
Judge and Mr. Pollard as an ASP there was the possibility that Justice 
might be prejudiced. 

Mr Banerjee said his Lordship was puttiiig him an extremely embar- 
rassing question. He was asking their Lordships to follow what Lor4 
Hewart had said. # 


The Chief Justice: Because Mr. Justice Lodge wosMn the skme statical 
10 years ago? 

Mr. Banerjee: — JBNscause Mr. Justice Lodge said lew ^ 
that he was feeling embarrassed. I am asking your Ibrdsh^ to consider 

that matter. 
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The Chief Juatioe remarked that he was responsible for putting Mr. 
Justice Lodge on this Bench. 

* Mr. BanerJee: That may be. There are many Judges who sit with others 
but do not take particular cases because they happen to know the parties 
for one* reason or another. My submission is that this Bench should not 
hear this rule for by so doing It would be violating the fundamental 
principle. 

Mr. Justice Lodge observed that he could understand if this objection 
had been taken in Mr. Pollard’s case, but whether Mr. Pollard was good, 
bad or indJ^ejent seemed^ to be Irrelevant to this matter. 

Mf . BanerJee replied that looJjchig'jdtmn from their high elevation their 
LordsWps could not see it from the <^er angle of view. None was mare 
zealous than counsel to uphold the reputation of the court, and in a case 
which had roused so much public eacltemeht and comment, to have this 
matter heard with ope of the Judges who is a friend of Mr. Pollard . . . 

The Chief Justice: He is not a friend of Mr. Pollard. He has told you 
that you are repe^iting that.* He spoke to Mr. Pollard 10 years ago when 
he was District Judge. That is J;he connexion between the two. 

Mr. BanerJee:^ I have told you exactly what I had heard. He said 
then he was embarrassed. It is a matter for you to decide. 

The Chief Justice said there were many cases whibh judges would not 
hear but must hear. ’fhjfS was one. 

• Mr. BanerJee said K 'might be. He was only asking the court to apply 
the test laid down to the facts of this case. 

‘ The Chief Justice observed that it had no application whatever. 

BanerJee; You have the last word. I have* made by submission. There 
is an end of it. 

mEt. Banerjee then continued his argument on the point that this court 
had lUt jur^diction to issue this rule. 

POLLARD’S SENTENCE SET ASIDE — CHIEF JUSTICE’S SEVERE 
STRICTURES ON MR. FAZLUL HUQ 

* Tfie conviction and sentence of a fine of Rs. 200 Imposed on Mr. R. C. 
Pollard, Superintendent of Police, Berhampore, on a charge of assaulting 
Mr. Satya Gopal Majijmdar, pleader was set aside by the Special Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court yesterday (Tuesday) whlch.dlrected that no further 
proceedings be taken against him without the sanction of the Government 
as contemplated under Sec. 197 Cr. P. C. 

The ten accused persons in the JiaganJ Rice Looting Case were direct- 
ed to be retried by some Magistrate at Hooghly. 

.Mr. N. K. Basu for some of the accused in the Jiaganj Rice Looting 
Case asked for a certificate under Section 205 of the Government of India 
Act for leave to appeal to the Federal Court which wm refused. 

Strictures were passed upon Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the then Chief Min- 
ister, for writing three years to Afr. S. K. Chatter jee, Dt. Magistrate, Ber- 
hampore, In connection with the Jiaganj Rice Looting Case, and thereby 
Interfering ^th the Course of Justice. 

■ The Chief Justice observed that in writing those letters to Mr. Cha.tter- 
ji&e and sending Mr. Badruddoja with two of them, to instruct Mr. Chatter- 
jeet Mr. Fazlul Huq “broke his oath.’’ The clear violation of the oath of 
ofiQce, the Chief Justice remarked, branded a man as unfit for public office. 

With -regard to Mr. S. K. Chatterjee the Chief Justice observed, that 
he was not fit to exercise supervision over judicial officers and he should 
be transferred to some other branch of the public service where plasticity 
might possibly be an advantage and not a danger to the community. . 
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In the coarse of the judgment the Chief Justice observed th%t it was a 
very serious matter for all times for the course of Justice to be Interfered 
with or for even an attempt to be made to interfere with the course of 
justice. It was very serious Indeed when such an attempt was made by the 
Chief Minister of the Province who possessed neat power and influence. 
In this case it was. clear that Mr. Huq who at material times was, until 
April of this year, the Chief Minister, used his position to Influence the 
course of justice In the Jlaganj Case for political considerations. When 
Mr. Fazlul Huq took office as Chief Minister on December 12, 1941, he took 
the following oath of office as prescribed by the instrument of Instructions 
Issued by the Crown to the Governor of this province. The* written record 
of that oath was produced before this court at the instance of th# Chief 
Justice from the secretariat. .It was 'signed by Mr. Fazlul Huq wh<^ signa- > 
ture was verified on oatlflby Mr. Ellis. It was^s follows: ‘T, Abffiil Kasem 
Fazlul Huq, do solemnly afflnh that i will well and truly serve out 8ovv- 
elgn King, George the Sixth,. Emperor of India, and that I wlU do ri^t 
to all manner of people after the laws and usages (9| India without fear 
or favour, affection or ill-will.” ^ • 

The Chief Justice continued that in wilting those letters to Mr. Chatter- 
jee and sending Mr. Badruddoja with two of them* to instruct Mr. Chatter- 
jee, Mr. Fazlul Huq broke his oath. It was not as if he were an Ignorant 
man, who did not tpiow the nature of the oath he took. He was a man 
of great experience in public affairs and for a gceat part of bis life he 
had practised as an advocate in this court. Ap:ut from this solemn oath 
he knew tljiat interference with the course of Justice was wrong. If there 
were any possibility of his forgetting this, and his Lordship saw no reason 
why he should have forgotten, — he was reminded of it very definitely 'lor 
the judgment in the case of Emperor vs. Ebrahim which was delivered on 
May 7, 1941, when he was the C^f Minister. 

His Lordship remarked that there was another aspect of the matter. 
The Jlaganj Case arose out of criminal interference with the Imtimate 
transport of rice, the staple food of the j?rovlnce, of which there^as at 
that time, and still is a scarcity. If the legitimate and proper transport of 
food could be Interfered with and the malefactors protected by the Chief 
Minister of the Province when they were brought before the courts 
of law, there was an end of law and order in the province. The result was 
that instead of the orderly distribution of food there was a scramble for 
it In which the weakest suffered. Mr. Fazlul Huq was Minister /or the , 
Home Department at the time the rice looting took place. The looted rice 
was Intended for the Berhampore Jail. The administration of jails was 
a matter with which the Home Department was charged. But neither the 
solemn oath nor public responsibility prevented him from doing this nefa- 
rious work. *• 

A person who took an oath or made affirmation to tell the truth in a 
judicial proceeding and broke it was guilty of perjury, and might be 
punished at law by the courts. A person, however, who on taking up 'the 
office was required by law to take the oath of office that he would faith- 
fully perform the duties of that office took what was called a promjasory 
oath; (Bee Halsbury’s Laws of EnglantL 2nd, vol. 9, page 342). A breach 
of a promissory oath in the absence of a special provision of law to that 
effect was not punishable at law. As far as his Lordship was aware there 
was no punishment in law for the breaking of the promissoi;^ oath taken • 
by Mr. Fazlul Huq when he assumed office as Chief Minister. But a dear 
violation of it branded a man as unfit for public office. If solemn promis- 
sory oaths by persons who took office in the State were to be dlsregaiided 
as mere formalities there was no possibility of gqpd government. His 
Lordship observed: “Mr. Fazlul Huq is left to the contemplation and judg- 
ment of his fellow men.” 

His'tiordship proceeded that Mr. 8. K. Chatterjee, District Magistrate, 
on one occasion at least carried out Mr. Huq’s wishes; he knew fully well 

H. C. Vol. TI— I. • 
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that he yas doing arrong in so doing. His Lordship could not imagine 
that he was unaware of the Judgment in the case of Emperor vs. Ebrahim, 
since the Judgment which was of a particular concern to the District 
Magistrates received a certain amount of prominence in the legal press. 
It was^the plain duty of Mr. Chatterjee when he received Mr. Huq s letter 
of September 29, 1942, to tell Mr.* Huq that he was asking him to do some- 
thing coiJtrary to his duty, and to firmly refuse to interfere. But he seemed 
to have been more anxious to oblige Mr. Fazlul Huq than to do his duty. 
He ought to have prevented all attempts at interference with the magis- 
tracy under his conttrol. In his Lordship’s view he was not fit to exercise 
supervision over Judicial officers and he should be transferred to some other 
brancff of the public service whqre plasticity might possibly be an advan- 
tage and^not a danger to the commutiity. 

His Lordship added: Thft case is not only unsavoury, it is disquietening. 
In the case of Debendra K. Roy v> Yar Bakht* Chowdhury (1939, 1 Cal. 407) 
this Court comment^ adversely on the actioh of the government of Asasm 
ill interfering with the ‘course of Just^, apparently in the interest of re- 
latives of member^ of tlfe Cabinet. 1941 in the case of Ebrahim this 
Court commented upon the conduct of the Government o1^ Bengal in inter- 
fering with the course Of justice. The present case was worse than either 
of these and was hi fact the worst his Lordship had ever known. It was a 
matter for those concerned with the constitution of this country to con- 
sider whether the law shoula not be altered so as to provide a firm deter- 
rent for this sort of things In the meantime it was left to those who were 
called upon to aid and bassist the Governor of a province namely members 
of the Cabinet to comply faithfully and conscientiously with their oaths 
of « office, and to use the words of Oliver Cromwell, “to make some con- 
science of what they do.” If it should so happen that similar interference 
was attempted in future it was the duty of thbse judicial officers affected, 
whetl:\jBr they be District Magistrates or Magistrates subordinate to them 
or any other judicial officers, at once to resist firmly any pressure or in- 
fluence. such as had been exerted in this case. Further it was the duty of 
those officers and judges affectfed to inform the High Court at once so 
that the High Court might deal with the matter and take steps to protect 
them in the judicial discharge of their duties in the administration of 
ju;5tica. This Court which had been put in an independent position under 
the constitution would devote all its power to protect those who were sub- 
jected to such wrongful and illegal interference. 

Earlier in his judgment, the Chief Justice referred to the facts of 
Pollard’s case and also the application made by" him for production of 
certain letters, written by Mr. Fazlul Huq to the District Magistrate of 
Berhampore, from the custody of Government. The letters were produced 
in the Court in a silkled cover and deposited with the Registrar of the Ap- 
pellate Side of the High Court (Mr. Ellis). His Lordship remarked that in 
view of the nature of the allegations made in the second application of 
Poltard (relating to production of letters), the matter was reported to his 
Lordship by Mr. Justice Lodge who presided over the Court which issued 
the rule ailidi the Chief Justice caused the sealed envelope to be opened and 
the letters examined. Further in view of the matters disclosed by these 
letters the present special Bench constituted to hear the matter. 

His Lordship continued that the production *of the letters referred to 
bad raised entirely a new situation, — one which as far as his Lordship was 
conbemed was unique. The letters were written in connection with the 
JiaganJ Case pending at the same time in the same district. These letters 
weie four in number, 3 of them purporting to have been written by Mr. 
Huq who was then ^he Chief Minister but resigned his office in MarcH, 
1943. These letters were reproduced in the Calcutta newspapers and they 
must inevitably have been seen by Mr. Huq. He had not come forward to 
disclaim them. The first letter was dated September 29, 1942, written to 
Mr. S. K. Chatterjee askirig for the adjournment of the Jiaganj Case. His 
wishes weje granted and the case was postponed. 
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After referring to the other letters of Mr. Pazlul 6uq and the reply of 
Mr. Chatterjee, his Lordship said that Mr. Salamat XJllah Chaudhury was 
sitting as a Special Magistrate (under Ordinance n of 1942) t^lng th^ 
Jiaganj Rice Looting Case and was also sitting as an ordinary Magistrate 
trying the case against Pollard. Pojlard’s case began on September^ 1942 
and the Magistrate gave his decision on j£^nuary 5, 1943 * The Jiaganj Case 
was taken up by him on November 11. 1942, suid ftnished by him on Jan 
uary 19, 1943. Pollard had been made the subject of a violent attack by 
the Chief Minister in his letters of October 28 and November 3. 1942 to the 
District Magistrate with regard to his conduct in the Jiaganj Case. 

His Lordship then referred to the two explanations sent up 0y the 
District Magistrate in the Jiaganj Case and with regard to two pplnt8 the 
Chief Justice observed that he could regard Jfir. Chatter Jee’s explanation 
as disingenuous. Nor was his Lordship able to accept the explanation of 
the district magistrate that Judicial determination of Issues in the Jiaganj 
case was insisted upon. In the Jlaranj case PollardL wV the protagonist of 
the Crown. When one found that^e case for the crown was disposed of 
in favour of the defence and one foUpd at the some tlnte that the magis- 
trate was trying the case brought agaln^ Pollard, who was disliked gnd 
threatened by the same minister, one could not avoid the sirapicion, and a 
strong one, that the same Influence that was brought to bear in the Jiaganj 
case might also hav^ been brought to bear or at any rate have operated 
in Pollard’s case. Had the *‘Huq-Chatterjee letterji” been brought to the 
notice of this court when Mr. Chowdhury was frying Pollard's case, this 
court would certainly have ordered that case to oe transferred to some 
other magistrate in another district and tried by him. , 

His Lordship then continued to deal with the argument of the defence 
In the Jiaganj Case where •the contention was that whatever Mr, Fazlul 
Huq might have done, It had no bearing upon the result in the Jlagar\j case 
and there was no evidence of it. His Lordship said that It was not neces- 
sary that it should be proved that that Interference was the cause of the 
verdict. The position had been stated b/ Chief Justice Lord Hewart in 1 
K. B. 1924 p. 236, when he said ‘inter alia' that it was of fundamental Im- 
portance that Justice should not only be done but should manifestly and 
undoubtedly be seen to be done. Also, nothing was to be done which creat- 
ed even a suspicion that there had been an improper interference of the 
course of Justice. 


In this connection his Lordship proceeded to consider the argument of 
Mr. S. N. Banerjee which was this: If Justice is not only to be done by the 
present bench but seen to be done, then Mr. Justice Lodge ought not to be 
sitting on the bench because he is a friend of Mr. Pollard. Mr. Banerjee 
said that Mr. Justice Lodge when he granted the rulrf*for the production 
of the letters between Mr. Huq and Mr. Chatterjee had said that he was a 
friend of Pollard and did not wish to try the case. When Mr. Banerjee said 
this, Mr. Justice Lodge said at once that it wa^ his recollection that he Said 
that he was a friend of Pollard; he had known Pollard many, years ago 
when Mr. Justice Lodge was District Judge of Mymensingh and Pqllard a 
junior police ofiBcer and that he had not spoken to Pollard for ten years. 
Mr, Bannerjee persisted that he had heard Mr. Justice Lodge that he was 
a friend of Mr. Pollard. ^His Lordship accepted Mr. Justice Lodge's state- 
mOnt. When Mr. Justice Lodge reported this case to the CMet Justice a 
few weeks ago, he told the Chief Justice thar he had known Pollard many 
years ago and did not wish to hear this case, although there was no reason 
why he should not sit. Mr. Justice Lodge further Informed his Lor^hip 
that both Mr. S. C. Taluqdar for the complainant ^d Mr. Carden fmad 
for Pollard expressed the hope that he would sR. The Chief Justice 
considered the matter very carefully. " ' 


His Lordship continued that this was an important In which it 
was essential that at least one judge with wide 

tration of criminal law both in this court and In the molussU .should sit. 
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. Mr. Justice Lodge Itt addition to sitting on the Criminal benches of 
comlf for many yean past bad experience oB both aa a district magistrate 
‘and a district and sessions Judge. B[is Lordship was satisfied that there 
was nothing In Mr. Justice Lodge’s contacts with Pollard beyond the ordi- 
nary ^9cial contacts and that they had ceased many yean ago. Mr. 
Justice Lodge at Mymensingh vt&s a district Judge and at the top of the 
omcial h'elrarchy, whereas Pollard was a Junior police officer somewhere 
near thb bottom of it. The milf between them both in age and status was 
very wide and there was nothing but official contacts such as most senior 
district Judges had had sometime or other with police officers in the pro- 
vince, • • 

The Chief Justice informed Mr. Justice Lodge that he wished Mm to 
sit and that the Chief Jusdice considered it his duty to do so in order that 
this bench could have the* benefit of his experience and Itnowledge. He 
thereupon agreed. * 

The Chief Justto must have met Mr. Faziul Huq on many official and 
semi-official dccasi^ ’apd had no deiire to sit on this Bench where his 
conduct was in question. But where it was a matter of duty, as in this 
case, to do so, that duty was tq be perHormed whether bis Lordship knew 
Mf. Huq before or not.* 

Judges frequently foun^ themselves in a position in which they liad to 
try persons with whom they had had. contacts previously and altnough it 
might be distasteful to them and they would prefer not to sit, they had 
to perform their duty. That was Mr. Justice Lodge’s position and that was 
thfe Chief Justice’s posnSon. 

, Mr. Banerjee's objection was ill-founded. Further he was not engaged 
in Pollard’s case where Pollard’s conduct was in question directly, but in 
the Jlaganj case, where the conduct of Mr. Faziul Huq and the District 
Magistrate were in question. Mr. 8. C. ’Taluqdar for the complainant in 
PoUaid case raised no objection to Mr. Justice Lodge sitting nor could he 
have done so because of the facts and also because of his own expressed 
desire that 'Mr. Justice Lodge shpuld sit in the case. 

On the facts the Chief Justice had no hesitation in saying that there 
was interference by Mr. Faziul Huq in the Jlaganj Bice Looting Case and 
pqwei;ful pressure exerted by him upon the District in the Jlaganj case in 
order to Influence both the District Magistrate and trying magistrate in 
favour of the accused and against Pollard. His Lordship had the strongest 
susplclbn that that interfterence had had a considerable effect both upon 
the JiaganJ Case and Pollard’s case. If these two convictions were to be 
allowed to stand in the circumstances that had been revealed, none would 
have confidence in the administration of criminal Justice in this province. 
In his Lordship’s opinion both the convictions in both the cases should be 
set aside on the ground of improper interference with the course of Justice. 
His Lordship was of the opinion that both these cases should be retried by 
soqie other magistrate in some other district. 


The Chief Justice thought that it would be unfortunate if the bar of 
Section 1£^ were maintained in Pollard’s case. But this was a matter for* 
the Government and not for his Lordship. ’The complainant in Pollard’s 
case was unfortunate. He had nothing to do with the interference by the 
Chief Minister and the subsequent events which had made it impossible to 
sustain the conviction. It might be that hereafter he would hwye some 
xeqreM though that might depend upon whether the circumstances were 
such that he m^ht pursue the prosecution without the permission of the 
Govenunerit That was a matter upon which his Lordship did not propose 
to^^ything since in his opinion the whole of the of the evideroe in 
theiie two cases mu^ go with ^e convictions. 

and^r B^K ^ftterje^^'^*^** conduct of Mr. Faziul Huq 

^undkar and m. Justice Lodge while agreeing with the 
Chief Jusyce in the order made in the Jlaganj Case Looting C^e took the 
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view that no further proceedings be taken against ‘Pollagrd without the 
sanction of the local gjbvemment as provided for In Section 197 Cr. P*C. 

Mr. Justice Khundkar observed in his Judgment that he hoped thei/ 
Judgment in these two cases would bring home to all ei^ecutive authorities 
be fliey high or humble, the gravity of attempt to tamper in any vmy with 
the independence of Judicial officers and would cause them to realise that 
this Court was determined to deal ruthlessly with, any Instance brought to 
its notice of executive interference with the administration of Justice and 
the strict impartiality of judicial officers and the functioning of the Judi- 
ciary in accordance with law. . ^ 

Mr. Justice Lodge in his Judgment said that he was one of the fudges 
who issued the rule on the Government (for tlte production of ti^ letters) • 
and at that time his Lordship said in open court that he personally woiifld 
not hear the matter, but his Lordshlf^ did not remember the exact words 
his Lordship used. His Lordship took the first opportunity of informing 
the Chief Justice that he had been formerly in th^ same mofussil station 
as PoUard and there had personal contacts .wlthf him. ^ When the letters 
were produced onr a subsequent date, by th^ Government. Mr. Carden Noad 
reminded him that it was nearly ten years since his Lordship had been in 
the same station with Pollard and that at that time Pollard was a very 
Junior police officer. where as his I^dship even then a fairly senior 
Judge. His Lordship was stationed m Mymenslngh. at that time and that 
Pollard and his Lordship were both members df a very small European 
community in the station and met from time to time. There was no friend- 
ship between them. His Lordship left Mymenslngh in 1934 and to the beat 
of his recollection his Lordship had not spoken to him since. When these 
facts were revealed in court. Mr. Taluqdar for the complainant in IK6 
Pollard's case assured him that his client would be very glad if his Lord- 
ship were one of the Judges to hear the rule. Mr. Noad gave his Lordship 
the same assurance. * ^ 

In view of the assurances and in vie^ of the fact that there had not 
in fact been any friendship between Pollard and his Lordship his Lordship 
contented himself with placing all the facts before the Chief Justice and 
leaving the matter in his hand. 

Mr. N. K. Basu with Mr. Jagannath Gangopadhaya appeared fbr two 
of the accused in the JlaganJ Case: Mr. 8. N. Banerjee Or.) with Mr. R. 8. 

, Bachhawat and Mr. Anil K. Das Gupta for five of the accused in the JlaganJ • 
Csise: the rule issued suo moto by this court was not served on the other 
three accused in the JiaganJ ca^; the Standing Counsel (Mr. J. N. Majum- 
dar) with the Asst. Deputy Legal Remembrancer (Mr. Debabrata Mooker- 
Jee) for Crown; Mr. Carden Noad with Messrs. Probpdh Chatterjee and 
Sat^ndranath Banerjee for Pollard: Mr. S. C. Tawqdar with Messrs. 
Jagannath Gangopadhaya and Anil Das Gupta for the complainant Satya 
Oopal Majumdar. 


CASES 

The Pollard case is a unique one. It is an offshoot of the so-called 
Rice Looting Case in Bengal. Everyone who was figured in the cose is a 
notable personaUty. Mr. Pollard, the District Superlntendervt of 
Police, Berhampore (Bengal) who was responsible for the cormuct of the^ 
Rice Looting case, and who figured as the accused tor having been allied 
to have beaten a lawyer who came on professional business to ^eet him 
at his bungalow to another case, is the principal clw^ter. The CTlef 
Minister who has adifressed letters to the District Magistrate in r^arfl to ^ 
the COTiduct of the Bice Looting Case is the next 
the District Magistrate to whom the letters^ere wrj^n wd 
to the Chief Minister’s instructions pre^rvOT the 
over to the Divisional Commissioned who proved 

of Bengal Is the third. The Chief Justice of Bengal is the fourth. Jus^? 
Lodge te the fifth; the poor lawyer who was the complainant against Mr. 
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^ jPoUard is* the And the poor accused in the Rice Looting case are the 
i^venih. 

Pollard tpok objection to a charge being filed against him because 
tSie previous pemd^ion of the Bengal Government was not taken under 
Sectioifl|7 Cr. P. cThe being a Gloverament officer. The Magistrate refJused 
to entertain the charge on this ground. But the District Judge ordered it 
to be entertained. Accordingly, Mr. Pollard was tried by the Magistrate 
and sentraced to a fine bf Rs. 200. Mr. Pollard filed an appeal before the 
District Judge and applied to the High Court for a transfer of the case 
from the file of that l^rict Judge who had directed his case to be enter- 
tainecU^to the Hie of tne District Judge of a neighbouring district, Nadiad. 
The appeal was tried by the latter, the District Judge o| Mr. Pollard's 
choice a»d the sentence was confirmed. Neither before the original 
Magistrate nor before the Appellate ^Court was it stated that Mr. Pollard 
feared the invasion of his bungalow by the mob outside — a point of fact 
made by him for ti^ first time befori^ the High Court. The grounds on 
which the High Court ivjis requested to go into a second appeal was that 
the» Magistrate worked in an* atmosphere of prejudice against Mr. Pollard 
and this was sought to be prcpred filing the letters written by Mr. 
Fazlul Huq. • 

• 

Now we come to the parallel point of the case for Mr. Pollard’s appeal 
was mixed up with the Rice Looting ®ase and the High Court held over 
the judgment of the case tilf thyr went through the papers of the Rice 
Looting case. This latter case was tried by the same Magistrate as had 
tried the Pollard case. It was in connection with the Rice Looting Case 
that the Premier Huq had written letters to the District Magistrate. In 
writing these letters, his object is stated to be to warn against the conduct 
of the case by the District Superintendent of Police agains whom he had 
received many reports. The letters on the face of them are capable of 
bearing two interpretations — one that the Chief Minister was interested Jn 
the accused in the Rice Looting Case and the other that the District Magis- 
trate should beware of the Police Superintendent,— Mr. Pollard, who was 
apt to be over-enthizsiastic about the case. An 3 rway if the Chief Minister 
had written, as he had both the right and the duty to write, to the District 
Magistrate officially, numbering it and stating that it emanated ‘‘From the 
Hoh’ble Fazlul-ul-Huq, Chief Minister and so and so Home Minister, 

1*0 The DistfTict Magistrate, Murshidabad.” 

marking it '‘confidential”, there would have been no harm, no adverse 
comment, no condemnation of Mr. Huq by the Chief Justice of Bengal. 
But the Premier gave it the air of privacy and even secrecy and asked 
that the letters should be destroyed by the District Magistrate after peru- 
sal. This made thie whole thing open to suspicion. Mr. Pollard or his 
protagpnists jumped with joy over their discovery. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner valiantly produced them before the High Court. The District 
Ma^trate sulkily delivered them to the Commissioner. The whole case 
was reopened before the High Court with a blare of trumpets. 

While the case was going on, the Chief, Judge, Sir Harold Derbyshire 
orders the District Magistrate to produce the papers of the Rice Looting 
Case which was tried by the same Magistrate sitting as a Special Magis- 
trate, who as a common Magistrate had tried the Pollard Case. The ac- 
•cused had paid their fines and did not choose to appeal. According to the 
Special Court’s Ordinance, they alone had the right to appeal. Yet the 
High Court calls for the papers and thus creates a relevancy for the 
examination of the letters which they had called up earlier, and discovers 
not enty that Mr. Pollard was unduly punished but that the “rice” accused 
got oft unduly cheap as the sedtira of dacoity was withdrawn against them. 
In the result these accused Who^ad served their sentence were asked to 
be tried once again though "they themselvs were never heaM. The Chief 
Minister was castigated in absentia without being heard by the court and 
was to boqjt, blamed for not volunteering to justify himself. 
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Mr. Pollard was acquitted, although the District \rudtS| that had conr 
firmed the original sentence against him was the Judge of own 4 ch<^ 
and was one who was not aware even o2 these letters. Justice Lodge 
presence 'on the Bench, Mr. Banerjee, advocate, had objected to on the» 
ground that a month earlier, he had declared from the Bench that Mr. 
Pollard was a friend of his. was Tequlred -to remain on the Bench and give 
the aid of his invaluable '^Criminal'* experience although he said that, 
if the advocate distinctly remembered what he himself had said, he (Lodge) 
for one, could not contradict him (advocate). The poor law 3 rer Who com- 
plained of having received a beating from the D.S.f. was left to shift for 
himself and apply if he chose to do, so, to the Bengal Gbovernment, the 
successor in office of the Bengal Ministry (or may it be to the Chlbi Sec- 
retary?) for permission to prosecute Mr, Pollard. 

In effect then, this case was turned out? to be a case of Tegrels 
round. The Chief Justice’s regret is that there is no law to punish an 
erring Premier who has acted aggjnst the oath administered to him on 
taking office as Premier. Justice Lodge’s regret Isthft his friendship with 
Mr. Pollard was judicially denied although •he was nqj prepared to con- 
tradict the allegation. Advocate BaAerjeq’s regret is that he did not argue 
the whole case but helped only to rule out a friendship that was avowed 
to his hearing. Advocate Talukdar’s regret is that he liad not taken ob- 
jection to the presence of Jurace,^dge on^the Bench — a point made by 
the Chief Justice. Huq’s regret is that he marked* the letter “conftdentiar’ 
and asked them to be destroyed Instead of alldwlng them to be received, 
numbered, docketed and filed. Advocate MajumdSr^ regret Is that ha got 
a beating in trying to plead the cause of a relation of his who was arrested. 
Pollard’s regret is that the Judges did not rule out his fresh prosecution 
altogether. The District Magistrate’s regret is that for having preserved 
the letters against instructions and given them to the Commissioner, he 
has been castigated as soft natured and his transfer has been (jrdcred. 
The Rice Looters’ regret is that they ever went to Huq with a comjitalnt. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq himself issued the following ‘sta tom ent to the 
Press: 


Sir Harold Derbyshire occupies a privileged position. It is, therefore, 
impossible for me to criticise the observations he has made againsf me in 
his judgments in the Berhampore cases. But I cannot keep entirely silent, 
and within the ’stiff limitations imposed on me. I wish to make one or two 
points clear. * 

I have been condemned absolutely unheard. I was neither a party 
nor a witness in those cases, ahd SU Harold has .based his remarks on two 
or three letters which I happened to write to the District Magistrate during 
the pendency of the Jiagunge case. If the learned €f\ief Justice thought 
that there was anything in these letters which called for an explanation 
from me, I should have been sent for and given an opportunity of ex- 
plaining anything that required an explanation. Sir Harold Derbyshire knew 
that I was available in the High Court every day during court hours and 
yet his Lordship proceeded to base his remarks without giving me the least 
opportunity of stating whatever I may have had to say in explarfation of 
the course of action I had taken, or what I had written in these letters. 


As regards the letters themselves, I maintain that I was fully Justified 
In what I did. I received information whicji I had no reas<m to 
that attempts were being made to influence the Magistrate in Ills decision. 
I thereupon wrote to the District Magistrate emphasising the very prin- 
ciple which Sir Harold has stressed in hi& Judgment, viz., that magistrates 
trying* cases should discharge their duties without tear 
less of what mav happen to them In the eourse of the discha^e of their 
duUes I maSn Xat I knew nothlnf ^he facU the c^^^ 

that timp nor do 1 know the facts even now* I wrote the letti^^s cntiiwy 
to maStato the purity of administration and prevent interference with 
{he“toe Sr2 of Tustii^, and I have, therefore no hesitation in main- 
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taJiiSng iiiiat I Sid was done in the discharge of my duties as Chief 
Minister. Far from interfering with Justice myself, I wrote these letters 
to prevent such interference. 

' *’ Tlte learned Chief Justice has characterised my letters as an' instance 
of the ex^utive Interfering with .the administration of Justice. I respect- 
fully request Sir Harold to apply this principle to the various secret cir- 
culars which has been issued ^ the Home Department of the Government, 
of BangaVirom lime to thne, to magistrate tr^ng cases under the Defience 
of India Act or Rules or under the various Ordinances. I am sure Sir 
Harold will then come across numerous cases containing unsavoury details. 

Lastly. Sir tiarold thinks that I am imflt for holding public office. I 
. am not perturbed by this Judicial pronouncement. The consideration of 
t&ji fitnesF does not lie in tlje hands of Judges or magistrates, but of the 
Almighty diroanser of events. Moreover I know full well that fitness is not 
at all the criterion of success in life. I have- known people not fit to be a 
clerk in the Bprial /ffice occupying the highest office imder the Crown. 
Very often it is the unfit. rather than the fit who succeed in winning the 
prizes of life. • * . * , 

Jinally, in ^e case for damages filed against Mr. Pollard by the Vakil 
who was assaulted .by him at his bungalow, the Munsiff awards damages 
of Rs. 1,000 to the plaintiff apd passed severe strictures. 

In the Rice Looting Case which was dragged from its grave into the 
Pollard Case by the Chief* Justice, who ordered a fresh trial, the accused 
took the matter before ttfe Privy Council and asked that its retrial before 
the Sadar SD.O. Hooghly be stayed. Stay order was passed by the Privy 
Council in January 1945. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM 


The South African problem which has been dragging its weary len^ 
since 1908, has passed through an acute stage of its vicissitudes arfsing 
from what Is popularly known as the Pegging Act. The Act and its se- 
quelae during the years 1943 to 1946 have engaged public attention and 
been a source of profound public anxiety. The following aocumenis will 
give an authoritative account of the South African trouble. ^ 

Before 1893 Indians enjoyed in Natal l^thtparllamentary antf municf- 
pal franchise equally with the Euro^anS: They were hrsf deprived of 
the parliamentary franchise in 1893, with the exception of those who were 
already on the voters' roll. But Indijui protest wasVtieeded and it (the 
Franchise Act) was vetoed by London. . * ^ 

Indians were* successfully deprived of. the parliamentary franchise in 
1896 on the ostensible ground that they did not enjdy the pri^lege in India. 
They were deprived of the Municipal franchise in 1924 with the result that 
they ceased to influence Central, Provincial qr the Municipal Administra- 
tiems. Indian residential localities in Durban and. elsewhere have conse- 
quently been grossly neglected by the local authorities. 

Separate schools are maintained for Indians a^d In a few places sepa- 
rate hospitals for Indians and Africans. No Indians are admitted to the 
Natal University College. * 


In Railway trains Indians can generally only occupy speclfld coaches 
reserved for them with Non-Europeans, and in Government offices such 
as the Posts and Telegraph Offices, and Railway Booking Offices thcfre are 
separate counters for Non-Europeans. This method of discrimination Is 
applied in Courts of Justice also. 

Indians are almost completely debarred from employn^t in Govern- 
ment and Municipal services, except in a menial capacity. There are. how- 
ever Indian teachers in schools etc. exclusively Intended for Indians ^nd 
so are employed Indian Interpreters in some law courts. 

One of the few privileges which Indians enjoyed until recently 
was the freedom to purchase and occupy landed in urban and 

iwal areas but the ‘Tegging Act" of 1943 has severely restricted the exer- 
cise of this privilege. Field MftrshaU Smuts has now made an an^uncc- 
ment in Palrliament that he would introduce new measures affecting 
Indians in Natal and in the Transvaal. • 

In Natal the new legislation, which is to replace tlw Pegging 
Act'Miifnron the of March 1946. will prohibit the ^q^i- 

timi OT^cupatlon of properties by Indians, except in certain speeffied 


Whilst the "Pegging Act" is limited in its operation to Durban 

than the present “Peg^f /ct «n^Slndlann the 

cSSSiriot., Phln«.. .nd other »o»- 

TOl2fteihg*?^moTCd wme ^stance away from commercial ^entres and 
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being out of touch with all other sections of the population with whom 
they •have hitherto been transacting business, the Indian traders will 

face ruination^ 

Moreover, in regard to trade the Licensing Laws in the Transvaal ope- 
rate very harshly against Indians, in that the Licensing Boards have abso- 
lute power to rbluse license to Indians without assigning reasons therefor. 
The same is applicable in the case of transfer of Licenses from one persort 
to Sipother. 

In Nital, as well, administration of Licensing Laws operates harshly 
against Indians, all based^ upon racial considerations. 

• (d) Indians in Natal and Transvaal are to be allowed representa- 
tion in the Union Legislature on a “raciar* basis, similar to that appli- 
cable to the Bantus and other natives of South Africa. The Indian 
community Js to be represented^ by three European members elected 
by them in a House of more than One Hjindred and Fifty (150) members. 

The proposed rrtSasures will? if ^ey become law, constitute a breach of 
thQ Capetown Agreement of .1927 between the Union Government and the 
Government of India, and will^be a* violation of assuraTnces and pledges 
given from tipie to time. 

Note: — The Appendix takes note of some of the legal disabilities, both 
in Natal and in ^the Transvaal and by no -means exhausts the 
catalogue of our disabilities, grievances and hardships. The 
other disabilities reflected in the conduct of the Europeans in 
various walks of life, though galling, have been purposely 
avoided. 


To, 


Hf8 EXCELLENCY FIELD MARSHAL 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE VISCOUNT WAVELL 

OF CYRENAICA AND WINCHESTER, 

P.C., G.C.B., G.M.S.I., C.M.G., M.C., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 

NEW DELHI. 

May It*Please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned, Sorabjee Ruslomjee, Sooba Rama Naidoo, 
Azumshah Ahmed Mirza and Ahmea Sadeck M. Kajee, delegates of the 
South African Indian Congress, duly appointed at its Seventeenth Session 
of the Conference held in Capetown from the 8th to 13th February 1946, 
together with members coopted, being South African Indians at present 
in Xpdia, under authority of the Resolution of the Confererice, respectfully 
beg to submit to you this Statement on the proposed legislation, as an- 
nounced by Field Marshal Smuts, in Union Parliament on 21st January 
1946, when he made known the intention of the Union Government to in- 
troduce legislation this session adversely affecting Indians in Natal and the 
Transvaal. 

2. We are deeply grateful to Your Excellency for receiving us at short 
‘notice in spil^ of your multillirious pre-occupations. 

S. The present intention of the Government of the Union of South 
A&'lca will, if carried out, degrade us to a status of inferiority against 
whleh we have put up a fight more definitely since 1893, the year in which 
ah attempt was made to disfranchise the Indian community as such in 
Natal. We then looked upon it as a slur not only on the Indians in Natal 
but also on the Mother Country. Then there was no Union of South Africa. 
The Cape had practically no Indian question worth the name. Orange Free 
State had banished the few Indian traders it had and prided itself on its 
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anU-Aslatie policy. The Transvaal had a jprinJcling ol Indian 
traders, hwkers and others. The ‘‘location” system, later knowrf as^segre- 

P* Whites in Natal had deUberately and lor 
their own ^e invited the large number of Indentured Indians for their 
sugar and tea plantations and other Industries. In their wake foUowed the 
traders and others, and the Indian population today Is tHe^refore-a com- 
posite one. 


4 . One would have thought that the advent of Union would mean the 
union of all the races WT South Africa, l.e., the African (the Bantu), the 
European and the Asiatics (plhmarlly and principally Indians^. What a 
noble tradition such a union would have been for the wortd. Butjt wan 
not to be. On the contrary, the Union became an anti-African and 
Asiatic combine. Every year of the progress t>f the Union ha:^ dellnitcjp- 
marked the progress of this combine, and the strenuoui opp^tlon t(/Tt 
by the Indian settlers and their descendants, as will be cleafly seen by re- 
ference to the appendix ^A* hereto attached. 

5. We ask Your Excellency to approach the uueshon from that stand- 
point sjxd no otper. The threatened, leg islatf on adumbmted by Field Mar- 
shal Smuts, which has hastily brought the delegation from South Africa, 
is a very large step, perhaps the largest yet made In the process of ^on* 
signing the Asiatics to permanent inferiority. The wedge has now extend- 
ed into all round ihequality and inferiority. • Thus, theine are zones of se- 
gregation, one of which the White are reserving 'for themselves in order 
to force by legal compulsion the segregation of the other races. God has 
made man “one great human family’’. The While races of South Africa 
would make of it three separate parts based on colour. 

6. Bad enough as the threatened land legislation is, the prospective 
franchise legislation Is woite. It is a mockery of franchise and a poignant 
reminder of the low status to be accorded to us, so low that we are not to 
be deemed even fit enough to choose one of our own as our represehtatlve. 


7. We have come all the way from South Africa not to seek protection 

of Individual or property rights, dear as both are, but we have come de- 
finitely to ask Your Excellency and the people of the Mother Country to 
appreciate the fight for equality of status, which is theirs as much as ours, 
and to give us as much help as possible for you and them to give. What Is 
attempted to be done in South Africa is a denial of the brave declarations 
made by the British and even the Field Marshal himself. , 

8. It has given us much pleasure to learn that the withdrawal of 
the British power In India in* favour. of elected. Indian representatives is 
imminent. Then, may we ask whether it Is not Your Excellency’s double 
and special duty to enunciate your stand in favous^of equality and. so 
far as possible, enforce it in no uncertain terms? 


9 ’The announcement of the intention of the Union Government to 
introduce legislation so alarmed the Indian community that the South 
A f rifow Indian Congress at its Conference aforesaid resolved to send a 
Dfoutation to Field Marshal Smuts. This Deputation made representa- 
tions to him not to proceed with the intended legislation, and to convene 
a Round Table Qohference of the Union Gove«iment and the Government 
of India in fulfitaent of the recommendation of the Natal Jnd^n Judicial 
Commission made in Mafch 1945. This request was 

upon the Conference, after deliberating at great length, aefopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

CAPETOWN. • 

12th February, l‘,i46. 


-Thi^ Conference of the South African Indian Congress, after m^ing 
heard the Renort of the Deputation that waited on tnc Prtoe 'Banister, 
expresses its grievous disappointment at his refusal to abandon the pro- 
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poaed legi^ticm and to convene a Round Table Conference between India 
and Soutn Africa. 

' This Conference Interprets this refusal as the very negation of the 
principle of solving human problems by negotiations and mutual discus- 
sions and as indicating a legislative design of repressing the Community 
and settling its fafei at the altar of political expediency and sacrificing it to 
appease extrenle white-reactionaries in this country. The legislation deal-?« 
Jng with land tenure and communal representatjw, to be introduced by 
the Prime Minister, which is totally unacceidtable, is an Insult to the na- 
tional honour and dignity^ of the Indian nation. 

This Conference of the South African Indian Congress, having regard 
4iP the Prime Minister;^ refusal, resolves to mobilise all the resources of 
tBe Indian people in this ce untry in order to take every measure possible 
to secure the li^|;^3ing of the Pegging kct and to oppose the proposed legis- 
lation of the CR)fwrnment by: 

1. Sending a d^pu£ation to India: 

(a) To ur^e the Govemn|ent of India for the convening of a Round 
Tahlc Conference oetween the Governments of^ India and 
South 'Africa. 

(b) Palling which to^request the Government of India: 

(i) to withdraw the office of its High Commissioner in South 
Africa. 

(ii) to apply economic sanctions against South Africa. 

(c) To carry out a campaign of propaganda in India to secure the 
fullest support of India's millions. 

. (d) To Invite Indian leaders to come to South Africa. 

2. Sending deputations to America, Britain and other parts of the 
world. 

3. Proceeding immediately to prepare the Indian people of South 
Africa for a concerted and prolonged resistance, the details of 
which this Conference instructs its Executive to prepare for sph- 
mission and action to its constituent bodies. 

10. “"We would, therefore, ask Your Excellency to use your influence to 
secure the holding of a Round Table Conference between the two Govern- 
ments to settle, in the words of the Natal Iftdian Judicial Qommlssion, “all 
matters affecting Indians in South Africa". But should your efforts in 
this connection unl^appily fail, then we ask, in terms of our Resolution 
hereinbefore embodied, to withdraw the office of the High Commissioner 
for India in the Union of South Africa and to enforce economic and poli- 
' ticaL sanctions. We are not unaware that they may mean very ^little 
material loss to South Africa. We know that counter-measures will cause 
us hardship. But our loss we would count as nothing compared to the 

moral value of the enforcement of the sanctions. 

.... • 

Dated at NEW DELHI ^Is TWELFTH day of MARCH^ 1946. 

We have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency'^ obedient servants, 

SORABJEE RUSTOMJEE, 

(Leader) 

S. R. NAIDOO 
A S. M. RAJEE 
A A MIRZA 
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RESOLUTION NO. L 

‘"nie South African Indian Congress In Conference, assemble la 
. Py m'oed at the proposals announced by the Prime Minister te 
deal udth land tenure in the Transvaal and Natal Provinces which are to 
be embodied in a legislation to be Introduced this session of the Union 
Parliament and which propose seriously lo limit the land rights and the 
free economic and social development of the Indian Cdmmunlty in Natal 
and Transvaal. ^ 

The proposals of tlie Prlrfte Minister to deal with the Indian question 
are totally unacceptable to the Indian Commumty in that they constitute 
an attack upon human rights and human freedom of an unrepresented 
substantial minority in South Africa, and they, moreover, violate the high 
principles underlying the Atlantic and United Nations Charters* on whSfl* 
their authors pin their Implicit faith, for the future peace>f the world 

This Conference authorises the deputation to interview the Prime 
Minister with a request not to Introduce any legislafllon to the detriment 
of the Indian community and respectfully tq ask that the Union Govern- 
ment invite forthwith the Government of India to fend to the Union 
a delegation for the purposes of holding* a Round Table Cpnference vlth 
the represratatives of the Union Government in oqier to arrive at a solu- 
tion of all matters ^fleeting Indians in South Africa In accordance with the 
only recommendation of the Natal Indian Judicial Commission to whose 
findings the Prime Minister attached so much* importance and moreover 
such a Round Table Conference would be a contlnnation of the Round Table 
Conferences already held between the Union and Indian GovemmeAta* 


SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS CONFERENCE — REPORT *OF 
THE DEPUTATION THAT* WAITED ON THE RT. HON. GENERAL J. C, 
SMUTS, ON THE IITH FEBRUARY, 1946. 

Mr. President and Members of the Congress in conference assembled. 

Your deputation waited upon the Prime Minister at 3 p.m. this after- 
noon. The conversations lasted for an hour and 20 minutes. 


2. Mr. Kajee, youir spokesman, submitted the Resolution passed by 
Conference last night, to the Prime Minister and emphasised the request 
for holding a Round Table Conference by a recital of the events thar led 
to the passing of the Transvaal Land and Trading Act in 1939 and the 
Pegging Act applicable to Durban in 1943. He submitted that the extension, 
of the Act in the Transvaal was in conflict with the findings of the Murray 
and Broome Commissions and that the continuation of the Pegging Act 
in Durban was a violation of the Cat)e Town Agreement, and that its with- 


drawal was a demand of the Indian community. 

3 Mr. Kajee submitted to the Prime Minister tliat he had stated in 
his note of the 30th November, 1944, when declaring the Pretoria Agree- 
ment dead, that “The Pretoria Agreement, having failed in its object, It^ 
was iQLecessary to explore a settlement along other lines’' — the lines 

, Natal Indian Judicial Commission, and that now that the Natal Indian 
Judicial Commission had made the one and only recommendation that 
the solution of the problem lay In the holdine of discussions between the 
Union and Indian ^vernments, and to that end an invitation be toued 
by the Union Government to the Indian Government to send a deputation 
to this country. , • • • . 

4 It was further submitted to the Prime Minister that the legislative 
proposals were in conflict with the recommendations of the Broome Com^ 

and were in conflict with his own statemej;it made in the nome^ 
^Ai^mbly on the 30th March, 1945, prior to his departure for San F> an - 
cisco when he said that a solution should be found on voluntary lines and 
oJ oimpuliory toes Therefore to enact legislation to create ar^ 
for Indians TOuld tantamount to 

appealed to the Prime Minister that he would be ple^d to ae 
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sist from .proceeding with his proposals and convene a Round Table Cop- 
ferencs. 


5. Mr. Kajee appealed to General Smuts as the originator of the 
Preamble of the United Nsitions Organisation Charters to put into practice 
the principles of those Charters in his own country. 

6. The Cape Town Agreement wsts a bilateral Agreement and that the 
present proposals meant the breaking of that agreement unilaterally hence 
the necessity of calling for a Round Tai^ Qonrep^nae. 


7. Mr. Kajee said that Indians were already restricted in their eco- 
nomic activities by their Cjbnfthement to the Natal Province in large num- 
bers and that to create confined areas within that Province would deprive 
tiauem of t^ie present opportifnities enjoyed by them of acquiring and occu- 
p^g property iii any, part ct Natal. It would accentuate the problem. 


8. Mr. Kajee added that the Indian community, since 1927, had ful- 
filied its part the <Cape Town Agreement and that by self-help the com- 
munity had marched towards western standards of life and was improv- 
ing its economic standard so much that the Euroi>eajcis of Natal who 
formerly complained of the danger of the Indians’ low standards of living, 
wei^ now beginning to complain that the Indians were becoihlng an eco- 
nomic danger to them by reason of the improvement in the Indians’ stand- 
ard of living and by viftue of*this fact the Indians needed land and houses 
to conform to the requirements of western standards. The European was 
trying to have it both w^ys. The European of Natal stands self-condemned. 


9. Advocate Christopher, who followed Mr. Kajee, made a very earn- 
est, and heartfelt appeal to the Prime Minister that he, as the originator of 
world charters on freedom should not proceed with these legislative pro- 
posals which would react to the detriment of the Indian community, and 
pleaded with General Smuts that he apply the principle of personal discus- 
sion between the Union Government and representatives of the Govern- 
ment of India, as this method of a Round Table Conference was the best 
method of wttling human disputes. 


/lO. Mr. Sorabjee Rystomjee, who followed, added to the appeal of 
Mr. Christopher and appealed to the greatness of General Smuts In world 
affairs rnot to let the Indian community suffer the indignities and added 
that Indians were his children as much as Europeans were and that he 
should see no injustice was done to them. 

11. General Smuts in his reply said that though he agreed that Round 
Table talks were great things in human affairs, he regretted that he could 
not see his way to invite- representatives of the Government of India for 

discussions to South Africa. 

• 

12. He said thdt the first Round Table Conference was convened as 
a result of the request made by the Government of India that they had 

.«some suggestion to make for the reduction of the Indian population in 
" Soutn Africa, that that portion of the Cape Town Agreement was now dead 
in that there were no people who were going away from South Africa, imd 
rightly so, because Indians, like other people, were better in this country" 
than they were in India. Only the Uplift Clause of .the Gape Town Agree- 
ment remains. * 

IS. To call a Round Table Conference with representatives of the Gov- 
emn^ent ot, India means intexference with the Internal affairs of South 
i^rlca. The appeal of Indians to the Government of India will only be 
ruUblng salt in the wounds. This was unthinkable. Imagine, he said, 
the X>atch appealing to Holland every time they were in trouble. 

14. He said that as a result of the Cape Town Agreement an Agent- 
General was appointed whose status had been raised to that of High Com- 
missioner, who occupied the saffie position as High Commissioners of the 
United Kingdom, Canada and Australia, in South Africa. He went on to say 
that representations have been and wdl be received from the Government 
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of India. General Smuts added further that Hit sovereign status of South 
Africa demanded that this Indian problem be treated as a dome^ affair 
without the interference of any outside parties, he appealed to the deputa> 
tion to fidve consideration to his proposals which were to be formulate in* 
a Bill to solve this problem «which was now becoming very intense, by 
making provision for the setting aside of free areas where Indiahs and 
others could buy and occupy propertj^ which would thus not bring any 
Indigni^ of segregation upon the Indmn community. ^ 


15. That all other ageaA^would be restricted for the occupation of 
Europeans only. That there would be a Commission of two Indians and 
two Exiropeans with an impartial and technical •man as chairman, which 
would from time to time examine the situation In any given area for the 
setting side of areas which would meet the needs of Indians wd oth^ 
communities who hiay wish to buy and reside* in those open arftis. r 

16. He mentioned the example ol^ voluntary agreements at Port Shep- 

stone and Glencoe and said that such Agreements would be confirmed by 
that Commission and approved by Parhairient. ^ ^ • 

17. The Government has a consUierable Amount of Information at *its 

disposal from the Broome Commission ancf Mitchell Post-Waj; Commlsslpn# 
which woulfi .enable it and the proposed Commission to schedule areas 
which woiild meet the requirements and needs of th^ Indian people In and 
around Durban. * • 


18. General Smuts in reply to a question Mr. Kajee, said that the 

position in the Transvaal was not being altered tfry much, but In teems 
of Law 3 of 1885, open areas would be made available where Indians would 
be allowed to buy and occupy properties. General Smuts emphatically 
added that the position of trade was not to be Interfered with. This was , 
controlled through the Liceftsing Laws. He added that no vested right in 
Nat^ or i the Transvaal would be Interfered with. , 

19. General Smuts then said that provision would be made tn the Bill 
for the political representation of the Indian community of* Natal and 
the Transvaal in Parliament, In the Provincial Councils, and in the 

He appealed to the deputation and conference that they do not turn dwn 
these proposals. He said that there would be considerable trouble tfiat 
the Indians would suffer if they turned down these proposals 
there would be, in the end, hell for aU of us. This problem had to be 
settled. The Europeans of Natal were very restless and there ^ grave 
disQulet. They feared that they were going to be undermined. ^Tmey 
afraid of the Indian's economic competition. The Government had to face 
the facts and therefore these •propasals were going to be enacted as a 
matter of policy. 

20 M[r Kajee again appealed to General Smut^ that 
what he had said he had not taken co^sance of his own words and his 
own assurances ' Mr. Kajee said that General Smuts was 
t^the Europeans of Natal because they were 

thaa thp Indian was being judged in the face of the findings (^mml^ 
i^i^coSr^ty was being judged to iU detriment through 

, SB 

.rSaS*?.."" wor,o« W. 

friend of Indians and not as ^opo^ tottiat light. 
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22. I attach h^to copy of letter which I aaked General Smuts to write 
for ^e Information of conference and this is circularised with this report. 
Datea at Capetown, 11th February, 1946. 

A. L lUUBB. 

SEFLT OF OENIESAL SMUTS TO S. A. L CONGRESS DEPUTATION 
!|pAT WAITED ON EOll^ON IITH FEBRUABT, 1946. 

General Smuts told the deputation: , ^ 

“I welcome this meeting. I am not iililuen^'by prejudice and pas- 
sionB. You a^e right in aemphasising the ne^d of this meeting. I never 
avoided you and I am glad t)o meet you. 

^ *"1 am going to lay down in broad outline the polkgr which the Qov- 

^nrnent is considering foityou^ The position is urgent; the Pegging Act 
was a temporary measure, and the* Broome Commission was not able to 
produce any results. Theirs was the negfition of a solution they threw 
down their hands ahd^ave a counsel of despair. 

• ‘‘Next monthcthe Pegging Act will lapse and we lack a solution. We 
will be worse off. You ^lave returned *to the Broome Comfnission fqr a solu- 
tion but it won’t help us at all. A complete change has come over the 
solution of a rodnd-table conJ^erence. At that time the Indian Govern- 
ment was not represented; there was no Agent or High Commissioner pre- 
cedented, It is a constitutional means of consultation. Therefore, no joint 
oonference can be called.' 

' “To appeal to India^ adds salt to the wound. Over 80 per cent of the 
Indian people of South Africa are South Africans in the same sense as I 
a£a. A South African appeal to India should now be an unheard-of thing. 
It is the same as if the South African Dutch oappealed overseas. 

“Coming to the Broome Commission, it had foimd no solution. We 
must *therefore, between ourselves, find a solution. It must found. I 
have seen this matter getting worse. In the end you will bt the victims. 
You have said that I recognise 4he multiplicity of the racial character of 
onf f^pulation. I don’t mistake the positiox^unless this question is settled 
and something Is done for you, my Indian friends will be the worst suf- 
4ex»rs. 

“I want peace in this country. Tempers are getting worse. 

“In the first place we must solve the land question, then we must have 
a political solution. You must get a political status; until then this spar- 
rixxg goes on. « 

**Trade I leave alone. The question today is not an economic question.^ 
This is controlled the present licensing laws. ^ 

“With regard ?o the land question, you don’t want to be segregated 
into special areas. You agree that separate living is essential. No stigma 
; would be put on you. There would be some free contiguous areas. 

“If social peace is to be secured, then there must be separate living. 
Let there be three areas, but they must not be Jumbled up together, 'that 

is, to demarcate Natal no existing areas should bc touched and present 
rights would be preserved. 

“We have a good deal of information from the Broome Commission 
• and the Mitchell Post-War :|^econstruction Commission. It is quite pos- 
sible to settle Durban. . Tliere was an arrangement in Port Shcpstone and 
Glencoe. Maritzburg had some sort of arrangement until they repudiated 

it. .There mpst be free areas scheduled. 

**But you have a«good deal more ^Mtn that. A Commission consisting 
of two Europeans and two Indians, together with a chsdrman, which would 
have powers to reccanmend areas where there will be free buying and seD- 
ing, should be appointed, and recommendations wiB be ratified by Par- 
liament 
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**The position In the IVansvasl Is not l^lng altered very much, tor In 
terms of Law 3 of 1S85 open areas wUl be made available wheft Indians 
will be allowed to buy and occupy properties* . 

^Another part of this question Is your political status. You arc now 
politically altc^ther out of the picture. The Government proposes com- 
munal representation, but unfortunately* you have xe)ected it. I don't * 
think that any other basis Is political|Fn>orsible in this country. To mix 
you up with the common franchise — this can never get through Parlia- 
ment. You will be debarred hy tifelslature.’* 

Answering a"* question. General Smuts added that the iiplift clause of 
the Capetown Agi^ment only remained; thq r^t had been thrown over* 
boa^.^^ Indians would be given all facilities, such as education and so forth, 
dp^the principldkH)f progress as envisaged byihe Atlantic and San Fran * 
«itob Charters would apply to the Iqpians. ^ ^ 


^rin^e MUilster's OfRcc. 

CAPETtJWN. 
nth Petruary, IMS. 

JDear Sir, • » , 

I have the honour to inform you that the Prime Mfeilster listened to 
the representations miade to him this afternoon, Monday, the Hth Feb- 
ruary, by Mr. Kajee, Advocate Christopher and Mn Rustomjee, rcq^sting * 
a round-table conference with representatives of the Indian Qovemmdnt, 
and he also perused the resolution carried at youPConference. 

He explained to the delegation his reasons why a round-table con- 
ference with the Indian Government could not be held. He ajso made’ a 
statement of the proposals^of the draft bill dealing with the land and ^ 
franchise questions and he appealed to the delegation to consider seriously 
the appeal made to them in connection w^th the matter which was in the 
interests of both South African Indians and the Europeans. The present 
dif&culties and difTerencei^ between thenfv, should be eliminated. 

f 

Yours faithfully, ^ 
(SdJ^Henry W. H. Cooplr 
Private Secretary. . 

The Secretary, 

South African Indian Congress, 

CAPETOWN. 

"SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS CONFERENCEV^RAFT RESOLU- 
TION NO. 6 — irm FEBRUARY, 1946. 

Hite Conference of the South African Indiap Congress after having « 
heard the Report of the Deputation that waited on the Prime Minister ex- ^ 
presses its grievous disappointment at his refusal to abandon the proposed 
legislation and to convene a Round Table Conference between LntUa and 
SouUi Africa. . ^ 

This Conference Interprets this refusal as the very negation of the 
principle of solving human problems by negotiations and mutual dis- 
cussions and as Indicating a legislative design of repressing the Indian* 
Community and settling Its fate at the altar W political expediency tod 
sacrlhcing it to appease extreme white reactionaries in this country. The 
legislatton dealing with land tenure and communal representation, t<r be 
intoduced by the Prime BUnlster mbich fa totally unaaceptable is an instflt 
to Hie national honour and dignity of tpe Indian nation. 

This Oonferen^e of the South Afrlcan^^Indlan Congress, having regard 
to the Prime Minister^ refusal, ^solves to mobilise all the resources of the 
Indian people to t^ country In order to take every measure posidble to/ 

^ H.C. Votu-r. - • 
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«ecuie tlu lapsing of the Pegging Act and to oppose ttie proposed- legisla- 
tion of the Ctovemment by: 

1. Sending a depitatlon to India: 

(a) To ui^e upon the Oovemment of India the convening of a-l^uhd 
"Table Conference . between the Oovemments of India and .South 

-Africa. 

(b) Failing which to request the Oovemment of India: 

(i) to withdraw the office of its High Commissioner in South 
-Africa. 

(11) Td apply ecoh<Hnic sanctions against South Africa. 

<c) To carry out a campaign of propaganda in India to secure the 
« fliUest support of India's millions. 

<d) To invite Indian leaders to dome to South Africa. 

2. Sending Denut^tlons to America, Britain and other ^rta of the 

world. * , * 

‘3. Proceerffii^ immediately to prepare the Indian, people of South 
Africa for a roncerted and prolonged resistance, the detalls“of wh^h this 
Conference iiistructs its Executive to prepare for submission and action to 
its Constituent bodies. 

f 

SOUtH AFRICAN INDIAN CONGRESS CONFERENCE ~ RESOLUTION 
N<|^8 — 12TH FEBRUARY, 1946. 

This Conference resolves that the following constitute the delegation 
procfeed to India in terms of Resolution No. 6. 

Mr, Sorabjee Rustomjee; Advocate A. Christopher; Mr R. Naidoo; 
Mr. M. D. Naidoo; Mr. A. S. Kajee; Mr. A. A. Mirza and Mr. S. M. Desai. 

with powers to co-opt any South African Indians who are members of the 
Constituent bodies of the South African Indian Congress in India. 

And that the following cdnetitute the delegation to proceed to Eng- 
land and America: — - > ^ 

Mr. A. I. Kajee; Dr. Y. M. Dadoo; Mr. A. M. Moolla; Rev. B. L. E. Slga- 
m 9 ney and Mr. P. R. Father, with powers to co-opt any South African 
Indies who are members of the Constituent bodies of the South African 
Indian Congress in England and America. 
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CONCiRESS RESOLUTION. CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER 
PAPERS RELATING TO NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE 
' CABINET DELEGATION AND THE VICEROY 

SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE IJTORKING ^OMMITTEE 

DELHI— APtUL U.18. APRIL 25-30. MAY 17-;4, AND HJNK 9-2«, 1948 

Meetings of the Working Commit^ were held at Delhi from* April 18 
to IS. April 25 to 90, May 17 to 24 aAd June 0 to 20. 1046 Maulana Xbul 
Kalam Azad . presided. The nrembers present were Shris Sarojlnl Naldu, 
Jawahallal Nehru, Vallabhbhal Patel, Ralendra Prasad, Rattabhl Slta- 
ramayya, Khan Abdul OalTar Khan, Shankar Rao Dea Qoylnd Ballahh 
Pant, ProfuUa Chandra Ohosh, Asaf «A11, Harekrishna Mehtab, and J. B. 
Krlpalani.' Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan and Harekrishna MelRaM were ab^t* 
froth scmi'e sittings of the Committee. Qandhljl was generally present at 
the afternoon sitting^ of the.Committee. 

These meetings were devoted primarily t<S the .negotiations with the 
Cabinet Mission with regrad to the setting up of the Constituent Assembly 
to frame the Constitution of a free and Independent India and the est^- 
lishment of a provisional national gpvemment. 

THE CABINET MISSION * 

On February 17, 1940 L^rd Pethick Lawrence, the Secretary of State 
for India announced the decision of the British Cabinet in the Hotjse of 
Commons to send to India a Cabinet Mission consisting of the Secretary of 
State for India Lord Pethick Lawrence, The President of the Board of Trade 
Sir Stafford Cnippa and the First Lord of thh Admiralty Mr. A. V.* Alexander, 
to (flscuss with representatives of India the positive steps to be taken for 
giving effect to the programme outlined in the Viceroy’s speech on 17th 
February, 1946 on the eve of the Provincial and Central Assembly^ elu- 
tions. The announcement read: 

“The House will recall that on 19th September, 1945, on his return to 
India after discussions with the British Government, the Viceroy made a 
statement of poUev In the course of which he outlined the positive steps 
to be taken immediately after tile Central and Provincial elections to pro- 
mote, in conjunction with leaders of Indian opinion, early realisation of 
full Self-Government in India. 

“Tbos^ steps Include: first, preparatory discussions with elected re- 
presentatives of Bf4tish India and with Indian States in order to secure 
the widest measure of agreement as to the method of framing a Constitution. 

*;Second, the setting up of a Constitution inaking body and 'third, the 
brining into being of an Executive Council having the support of the main 
Indian parties. 

“Elections at the Centre were held at the end of last year and in some 
of the provinces they are also over and responsible Governments are In the 
nrocesBs of foiwtion. In. other provinces, polling dates are spseiA over the • 
next few weeks. With the aW>roach of the end^ the electoral campaign. 
the British Government have been considering the most fruitful method 
"Of giving effect to the programme to which I have referred. • 

^ “In view of the paramount Importance, not only India and to the 
British Commonwealth, but to the peace of the world of a successful out- 
come of discussions with leadexv of Indian opinion the British Government 
have decided with the approval of His Mafeaty the King to send out to 
JEndia a special mission of Cabinet Ministers coni^sUng of the Secretary «of 
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State for India (Lord Pethick Lawrence), the President of the Board of 
Tradfe (Sir Stafford Cripps) and the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. A. V. 
Alexander) to act in aaeociatldn with the Viceroy in this matter.” 

On March 15, 1946, the Prime Minister Clement Attlee explained the 
British Governments policy behind their decision to send a Cabinet dele- 
gation to India. (For text of Mr. Attlee's speech as it was reported in the 
press see infra.) 

The members of the Cabinet Mission arrived in India on March 23, 
and began thpir work with a series of interviews with the leaders of com- 
munal and political parties. The Mission as it said had no concrete pro- 
^ posals to plfitce b^ore the leaders. The talks were therefore as they said of 
a general and exploratory nature. On April 27, after the talks were over 
the following letter was "^received by the Congress President from the 
Cabinet Delegation. 

D^ar Maulsuia Sciheb, 

The Cabinet Mission and «His Excellency the Vicefoy have carefully 
reviewed the opiiiion expressed to them by the various representatives they 
have interviewed and have come to the conclusion that they should make 
one further attempt to obtain agreement between the Muslim League and 
the Congress. * ^ 

' They realise that tt would be useless to ask the two Parties to meet 
unless they were able to place before them a basis of negotiation which 
c^uid lead to such an agreement. 

I am therefore asked to invite the Muslim League to send four nego- 
tiators to meet the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy together with a similar 
numlDer from the Congress Working Committee with a view to discussing 
the possibility of agreement upon a scheme based upon the following fun- 
damental i>|!^jftciples. 

The future constitutional structure of British India to be as follows:— 
* A Union Government dealing with the following subjects: 

Fqxeign Affairs, Defence and Communications. There will be two 
groups of Provinces, the one of the predominantly Hindh Provinces and 
the other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces, dealing with all other 
subjects which the provinces in thg respective groups desire to be dealt 
with in common. The Provincial Governments will deal with all other 
subjects and will Jiave all the residuary Sovereign rights. 

It is contemplated that the Indian States will take their appropriate 
place in this structure on terms to be negotiated with them. 

I would point out that we do not think It either necessary or desgrable 
further to elaborate these principles as all other matters could be de^lt 
with in the course of the negotiations. 

If the Muslim League and Congress are prepared to enter into negb- 
► tiations off ^i^s basis, you w^ll i>erhaps be so good as to let me know the 
.names of®the four p>eople')appointed to negotiate on their behalf. As soon 
as I receive these I will let you know the locus of the negotlationaf which 
wik in all probability be in Simla, where the climate will be more tem- 
pei*ate. ^ - - 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) Pethick Lawrence. 
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cnie Worldng Committee considered the proposals embodi^ in the 
foregoing letter. The following reply was sent to Lord Pethick Lawrence.) 

20, Akbar Road. 

New Delhi. • 

28th April. 1946. 

Dear Lord Pethick Lawrence. 

I thank you for your letter of April 27th. I have consulted my col- 
leagues of the Congress Working Committee in regard to the suggestion 
made by you. and they desire me to Inform you that they have always been 
willing to discuss fully any matters concerning the futiire of India with 
representatives of the Muslim League or any Other orgmlsatlon,- I must 
point out, however, that the “fundamental principles*’ which you* mention 
require amplification and elucidation ifi order to avoid any misunderstahd- 
ing. 

As you are aware, we have envisaged d Federal Uliion oC autonomous 
units. Such a Federal Union must of necessity deM with certain essential 
subjects of which •defence and its allied subjects are the most important. 
It must be organic and must have both an executive and legislative machi- 
nery as well as the finance relating to these subjects and the power to raise 
revenues for these purposes In its own right. Without these mnctions and 
powers it would be weak and disjointed and defence and progress in general 
would suffer. Thus among the common subjects in addition to Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications, there shoul# be Currency, Custonui. 
Tariffs and such other subjects as may be found on close scrutiny to oe 
intimately allied to them. ^ 

Your reference to two groups of Provinces, the one of the predominantly 
Hindu Provinces and the other of the predominantly Muslim Provinces, 
is not clear. The only predominantly Muslim Provinces are the North- 
West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. Bengal and Punjab have 
a bare Muslim majority. We consider it wrong to forifi groims of Pro- 
vinces under the Federal Union and more sb on religious or conyaunal basis. 
It also appears that you leave no choice to a Province In the matter of 
joining or not Joining a group. It is by no means certain that a Province 
as constituted would like to join any particular group. In any ev^nU it 
would be wholly wrong to compel a Province to function against its otm 
wish. While we agree to the Provinces having full powers In regard to all 
remaining subjects as well as the residuary powers, we have alscf stated 
that it should be open to any Province to exercise its option to have more 
common subjects with the Federal Union. Any sub- federation within the 
Federal Union would weaken the Federal Centre and would be otherwise 
wrong. We do not, therefore, favour any such development. 

Regrading the Indian States we should like (o mate It clear that we 
consider it essential that tliey should be parts of the Federal Union In 
regard to the Common subjects mentioned above. The manner of their 
coming into the Union can be considered fully later. 

You have referred to certain “fundamental principles** but therf is no 
mention of the basic issue before us. that is. Indian Independence sind the 
consequent withdrawal of the British anny from India, It is only on this 
basis that we can discuss the future of India, or any interim arrangement. 

While we are ready to carry on negotlatkins with any part^ as to the • 
future of India, we must state our conviction that realltv wUl*bc absent 
from any negotiations wMbst an outside ruling power still exists in India: 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress Working Commlltee. 
namely Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar VallabhbEai Patel and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan to accompany me in any negotiations that may take 
place as a result '^f your suggestion. 

Tours sineerely, 

(8d.) Abttl Kalan) Asad. * 
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UmrER FROM ntESlOENT OF THE MUSUM LEAGUE TO LORO 

< PETmCK-LAWRENCE, DATED 29TH APRIL 1940. 

I thank you for your letter of the 27th April, which I placed before 
my Working Committee yesterday morning. 

My colleagues and I fully Appreciate the further attempt that the 
Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy are making to bring about 
an agreement between the Muslim League and the Congress by proposing 
a meeting of the representatives of the two organisations for the purpose 
of negotiating an agreement. They, however, desire me to invite your 
attention to the position taken up by the Muslim League since the passing 
of the Lahore Resolution in 1940 and, thereafter, successively endorsed by 
the All-India Muslim League Sessions and again by the Convention of the 
Muslim League Legislator^, as recently as the 9th of April, 1946, as per 
copy enclosed. o 

The Working Committee desire to point out that many important mat- 
ters, both of ‘principle and detail, in your brief letter, require elucidation 
and clarification, , which in their opinion, can be achieved at the meeting 
proposed by you. ^ ^ 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, the Working Committee, 
in their anxiety lo assist in finding an agreed solution of the Indian con- 
stitutional problem, have authorised me to nctoiinate -three representatives 
on behalf of the Muslim League to participate in the negotiations. 

The following are 6he four names: — 

1. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

** 2. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

3. Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, and 

4. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar. 

c 

ENCLOSURE TO MR. JINNAH’S. LETTER TO LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE 

DATED 29TH APRIL 1946 

Resolution, passed by the subjects Committee, to be placed before the 
All-India Muslim League Legislators’ Convention on April 9th, 1946. 

Whereas in this vast sub-continent of India a hundred million Muslims 
are the adherents of a Faith which regulates every department of their life 
(educational, social, economic and political), whose code is not confined 
merely to spiritual doctrines and tenets ^.or rituals and ceremonies and 
which stands in sharp contrast to the exclusive nature of Hindu Dharma 
and Philosophy which has fostered and maintained for thousands of years 
a rigid Caste System resulting in the degradation of 60 million human 
beings to the position of untouchables, creation of unnatural barriers bet- 
ween man and man and superimposition of social and economic inequali- 
tiei? on a large body of the peple of this country, and which threatens to 
reduce Muslims, Christians and other minorities to the status of irredeem- 
able hplots, socially and economically; ® 

whereas, the Hindu Caste System is a direct negation of nationalism, 
equality, democracy and all the noble ideals that Islam stands for; 

whereis, different historical backgrounds, traditions, cultures and 
social ando economic orders or the Hindus and Muslims have made impossi- 
ble the evolution of a single Indian nation inspired by common aspirations 
and ideals and whereas after centuries they still remain two distinct major 
natimns; 

.r t 

whereas, soon after the introduction by the British of the policy of 
setting up political Institutions in India on the lines of Western democra- 
cies based on majority rule which meant that the majority of one nation 
or society could impose its wlU on the majority of the other nation 
in«splte of their opposition as was amply demonstrated during the two and 
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a half yeara regime of Congress Government in tte majorl^ Pro* 

Vinces under the Government of India Act» l93S, when the MusKms^were 
subjected to untold harassment and oppression as a result of whldti they 
were convinced of the futility and ineffectiveness of the so called safe-* 
miurds movided in the Constitution and in the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Governors and were driven to the 4rresistible conclusion that In a 
United Indian Federation, if established, the Muslims even in majority • 
Provinces would meet with no better fate and their rights and Interests 
could never be adequately protected against the perpetual Hindu majority 
at the Centre; 

whereas, the Muslims are convinced that with a view to save Muslim 
India from the domination of the Hindus and In order to afford them full 
scope to develop themselves according to their genius. It is necessary to . 
constitute a sovereign independent State comnrislng Bengal affd Assaqi 
In the North-East zone and the Pueijab. Norxh-West Frontier Province. 
Sind and Baluchistan In the North-West zone. 

This Convention of the Musllm-Ijeagqo Legislators of India. Central 
and Provincial, after careful consideration hereby* declares Shat the Mus- 
lim Nation will never submit to any ^ const! tiftion for a •United India rfnd 
will never participate in any single constitution -making machinery set up 
for the purpose, and that anv formula devised by the British Government 
for transferring power from the British to the peoples of India, which does 
not conform to the*followiftg just and equitable principles calculated to 
maintain internal peace and tranquillity ih thf country, will not con- 
tribute to the solution of the Indian problem: — 

1. That the zones comprising Bengal and jCSkam in the North-East 
and the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province. Sind and Baluchistan in 
the North-West of India, namely Pakistan zones, where the Muslims ak*e 
in a dominant majority, be constituted into a sovereign independent State 
and that an unequivocal undertaking be given to implement the establish- 
ment of Pakistan without delay; ^ 

that two separate constitution-making bodies be set up by peoples 
of Pakistan and Hindustan for the purijose of framing thelf respective 
constitutions; 

3. that the minorities in PakLstan and Hindustan be provided with 

safeguards on the lines of the All-India Muslim League Resolution passed 
on the 23rd March 1940, at Lahore; • • 

4. that the acceptance of the Muslim League demand of Pakistan 
and ita Implementation without delay are the sine qua non for* the^usllm 
League co-operation and participation in the formation of an InteriM • 
Government at the Centre. 

This Convention further efhphatically declares that any attempt to 
impose a constitution on a United India basis or to force any interim 
arrangement at the Centre contrary to the Muslim League demand will 
leave the Muslims no alternative but to resist such imposition by all possible 
means for their survival and national existence. 

LETTER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT* OF 
THE CONGRESS, DATED 29TH APRIL, 194«. 

•(Lord Pethick Lawrence In his reply clarified the scope and Intention 
of the proposed conference): 

29th AprU, 1946. 

“Thank you for your letter of 28th April. The Cabinet Delegation are 
very glad to know that the Congress agreed to enter the Joint discussion* 
with representatives of the Muslim League and ourselves. * ^ 

We have taken note of the views you have expressed on behalf of the 
Working Committee of Congress. These appear to deal with matters 
which can be discussed at the Conference, for we hafe never contemplated • 
that acceptance by Congress and the Muslim League of our invitation 
would imply as a preliminary condition full approval by them of the terms 
set out in my letter. These terms are our proposed basis for a settidment, 
and what we have asked the Congress Working Committee to do is to agree 
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to send its represeni^tives to meet ourselves and representatives of the 
Muslim League in order to discuss it. 

. Assuming that the Muslim League, whose reply we expect to receive 
in the course of the afternoon, also accept our invitation, we propose that 
these discussions should be held at Simla, and intend to move there our- 
selves on Wednesday next. We hope that you will be able to arrange for 
the Congress representatives to be in Simla in time to open the discussions 
on the morning of Thursday, May 2ndi.'^ 

LE T TER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 

TfflS MUSLIM diE AGUE, DATED 29TH APRIL 104^. 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th April. The Cabinet Delegation 
ai^ very feiad to know tha^ the Muslim League agree to enter the joint 
discussion with the representatives oC the Congress and ourselves. I am 
glad to say I have received a letter from the President of the Congress 
to say that they arcpalso willing: to participate in the proposed discussions 
and have norrflnated Ma,ulana Azad, Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Khan A'bdul Ghaffsir Khai) as their representatives. 

^ We have t^ken note* of the fesolution of the Muslim League to which 
you draw our attention. We have never contemplated that acceptance by 
the Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a 
preliminary condition full approval by them of the tferms set out in my 
letter. These terms are* our proposed basis for a settlement and what we 
have asked the Muslim .^icague Working Committee to do is to agree to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and representatives of the Con- 
gress in order to discuss it. 

We propose that these discussions should be held at Simla and intend 
to move therd ourselves on Wednesday next. ‘We hope that you will be 
able to arrange for the Muslim League representatives to be in Simla in 
time to open the discussions on the morning of Thursday, May 2nd. 

The four Congress representatives, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
moved up to Simla to participate in the proposed Conference. At the re- 
quest of the Working Committee and the Cabinet Mission Gandhiji too 
proceeded to Simla. 

The.Conterence between the representatives of the Congress, the Cabi- 
' net delegation and the Viceroy and the representatives of the Muslim League 
commenced on May 5, and ended on May JL2. 

CORRESPONDENCE AND DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
» CONFERENCE 

AGENDA ISSUED BY THE MISSION 

1. Groups of Provinces — 

(a)- Composition. 

.(b) Method of deciding Group subjects. 

(c) Character of Group organisation. 

2. Union — 

(a) Union subjects. ^ 

(b) * Character of Union Constitution. 

(c) Finance. 

0. Constitution-making Machinery — 

(a) Composifion. 

(b) . Functions. 

(i) in respect of Union 

(ii) in respect of Groups. 

(iii) in resect of Provinces. 
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LETmt FROM TKE PRESIDENT OF THE CONQESSS TO 1X>RD 
PETHICK-LAWRENCE, DAIED eTH MAY 1H6. ^ • 

My coUeaiTues and 1 followed with care the pUDceedingrs of the confer >« 
ence yesterday and tried to understand what our conversations were lead* 
ing up to. I confess to feeling somewhat mystlhed and disturbed, at the 
vagueness of our talks and some of the assumptions underlying tthem. , 
While we would like to associate ourselves with every effort to explore ways 
and means of finding a basis for agreement, we must not deceive ourselves, 
the Cabinet Mission or the representatives of the Muslim League into the 
belief that the way the conference has so far proceeded furnishes hope of 
success. Our general approach to the questions before us was stated briefly 
In my letter to you of April 28th, We find that this approach has been 
largely ignored and a contrary method has been followed. We realise that 
some assumptions have to be made in the early stages as otheriMse there 
can be no progress. But assumptions which ignore or run contrary to 
fundamental issues are likely to lead to misunderstanding during the later 
stages. * • • ^ 

In my letter of April 28th. I stated that ^he basic ksue before us was 
that of Indian independence and the*consMuent v^ithdrawal of the British 
army from India, for there can be no independence so lon^ as there is a 
foreign army on Indian soil. We stand for the independence of the whole 
of India now and not in the distant or near future. Other matters are 
subsidiary to this and can be fitly discussed and decided by the Constituent 
Assembly. • 

At the conference yesterday I refererd to this*ltgain and we were g4ad 
to find that you and your colleagues, as well as the other members of the 
conference, accepted Indian independence as the basis of our talks. •It 
was stated by you that the Constituent Assembly would finally decide about 
the nexus or other relationship that might be established between a free 
India and England. While this is perfectly true, it does not affect thg posi- 
tion now, and that is the acceptance of Indian Independence now. 

If that is so then certain consequences Inevitably follow. We felt 
yesterday that there was no appreciation of these consequences. A Con- 
stituent Assembly Is not going to decide the question of independence; 
that question must be and, we take it, has been decided now. That As- 
sembly will represent the will of the free Indian nation and give effect to 
It. It is not going to be bound by any previous arrangements. .It has* to be 
preceded by a Provisional Government which must function, far _as^ 
possible, as a government of free India, and which should undertake TO 
make all arrangements for thg transitional period. 

In our discussions yesterday repeated references were made to “groups ’ 
of Provinces functioning together, and it was even suggested that such 
a group would have an executive and legislative macliinery. This method 
of grouping has not so far been discussed by us but still our talks seemed 
to presume ail this. I should like to make it very clear that we arq en- 
tlreiy opposed to any executive or legislative machinery for a group of 
Provinces or units of the Federation. That will mean a sub- federal Ion. If 
not something more, and we have already told you that we do not accept 
this. It would result in creating three layers of executive and legislative 
bodies, an arrangement which will be cumbrous, static and disjointed, 
leading to continuous friction. We are not aware of any such arrange- 
ment in any country. • # ^ • 

We are emphatically of opinion that ll is not open to the conJferisnac 
to entertain any suggestions for a division of India. If this Is to come, 

It should come through the Constituent Assembly free from any InfliJfence 
of the present governing power. 

Another poL ^ we wish to make clear is that we do not accept the pro- 
posal for parity as between groups in regard to the executive or legislature. 
We realise that everyUilng possible shmild be done to remove fears and 
suspicions from the mind of every group and community. But the way to 
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do this is not by lu^real methods which go against the basic principles of 
demosracy on which we hope to btilld up our copstitution. 

I XETTEB FROM LORD PETHICK LAWRENCE TO THE FRESIRENT OF 
THE MCSUM LEAGUE AND THE CONGRESS, DATED 8TH MAY 1S46 
My" colleagues and I have been thinking over the best method of lay- 
ing before the Conference what in our judgment seems the most likely 
basis of agreement as shown by the deliberations so far. 

We have come to the conclusion that it will be for the convenience of 
the parties if we commit this to writing and send them confidential copies 
before the Conference meets again. 

We hope to be in a position to let you have this in the course of the 
morning. But as this will give you too short a time to study it adequately 
before the proposed resumption of tl?e Conference at 3 o’clock this after- 
noon, I feel sure that you will agree that the meeting be postponed until 
the same hour (3 o’clock) tomorrow afternoon, Thursday, 9th May, and 
I hope that you wifi cbncur in this change of time which we are con- 
vinced is in the interests of all parties. 

. LETTER FROM THE PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD PETHICK 
LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS AND THE 
MUSLIM LEAGUE DATED ST^ MAY 1946. 

With reference to the Secretary of State’s letter to you this morning the 
Cabinet Delegation wish me to send to you the enclosed document which 
Is the paper to which ^the Secretary of State referred. The Delegation 
prdbose that this paper should be discussed at the next meeting to be held 
on Thursday afternoon at 3 p.m. if that is agreeable to the Congress/ 
Mfisllm League delegates. 

SUGGESTED POINTS FOR AGREEMENT BE’fWEEN THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF CONGRESS AND THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 

(Enclosures with letter of 8th May, 1946) 

1. There shall be an All-India Union Government and Legislature 
dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, Fundamental 
Rights and having the necessary powers to obtain for itself the finances 
It requires for these subjects. 

' 2. ' All the remaining powers shall vest in the Provinces. 

3. proups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may deter- 

^ trie Provincial subjects which they desire to take in common. 

4. The groups may set up their own Executives and Legislatures. 

5. The Legislature of the Union' shall be composed of equal propor- 
tions from the Muslim-majority Provinces and from the Hindu-majority 
Provinces whether 6r not these or any of them have formed themselves 
Into groups together with representatives of the States. 

6. The Government of the Union shall be constituted in the same 
proportion as the Legislature. 

7. The constitutions of the Union and the groups (if any) shall (ton- 
tain a ‘^provision whereby any Pi'ovince can by a majority vote of its 
legislative assembly call for a reconsideration of the terms of the consti- 
tution after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

. For the^purpose of such reconsideration a body shall be constituted on 
the same Eads as the original Constituent Assembly and with the same 
fftovisions as to voting and shall have power to amend the constitution 
in ajiy way decided upon, 

8f The constitution-making machinery to arrive at a constitution on 
the above basis shall be as follows: — 

A. Representatives shall be elected from each Provincial Assembly in 
proportion to the strengths of the various parties in that assembly 
on fthe basis of 1/lOth of their numbers. 
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B. Representatives shall be Invited from the States on the basis of 
their population in proportion to the representation from British 
India. 

C. The Constituent Assembly so formed shall meet at the earliest date' 

possible in New Delhi. ^ ^ , 

D. After its preliminary meeting at which the general order of bus!.* 
ness will be settled it will divide into three sections, one section 
representing the Hlndu-tnajorlty Provinces, one section represeint 
ing the MusUm-maJorlty Provinces and one representing the 
States. 

E. The first two sections will then meet ^separately to*declde the Pro- 

vincial constitutions for their group. and if they wish, a group 
constitution. • 

F. When these have been settlid it will be open to any Province* to 

decide to opt out of Ks original group and into the other group or 
to remain outside any group. • • % ^ 

G. Thereafter the three bodies will m^t tcJgethea to settle the pon- 

stltutlon* for the Union on* the lines agreed in paragraphs 1—7 
above. • ; ^ • 

H. No major i>olnt in the Union constitution whitfli affects the com- 
munal issue shall be deemed to be bv the Assembly unless 

a majority of both the two major tommunltles vote in its favour. 

9. The Viceroy shall forthwith call together the above constitution™ 
making machinery which shall be governed by ihe provisions .stated in 
paragraph 8 above, 

LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF TRE MUSUM LEAGUE TO LOUD 
PETHICK- LAWRENCE, DATED 8TH MAY 1946. 

• 

I have now received the letter of your Private Secretary, dated 8th 
May 1946. and the enclosed document ta which you had ref<yred in your 
earlier letter of 8th May. i946. It is proposed by you that this “paper” 
be discussed at the next meeting of the conference to be held on Tlnirsday 
ahemoon at 3 p.m, if this is agreeable to the Muslim League Delegation. 

Your proposal embodied in your letter of 27th April, 1946 itmA as 
follows: — 

“A Union Government dealing with the following sirt)jects^^» 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. TTiere wlll^be 
two groups of Province^ the one of the predominantly Hindu 
Provinces and the othft* of the predominantly Muslim Pro- 
vinces, dealing with all other .subjects which the Provinces in 
the respective groups desire to be dealt vdlth in common. The 
Provincial Governments will deal with all other subjects and 
will have all residuary sovereign rights.” 

m 

This matter was to be discussed at Simla and we agreed to attend the 
Conference on Sunday, 5th May 1946, on the terms of my letter", dated 28th 
April, 1946. 

You were good enough to explain 'your formula and then after hours 
of discussion on the 5th and 6th of May, the Congress finally and definitely 
turned down the proposed Union confined only to three subjects ev^n with 
power to levy contrioution for financing tne Union. • % * 

Next, your formula clearly envisaged an agreement precedent between 
the Congress and the Muslim League with regard to the grouping of Mpllm 
and Hin^u Provinces and the formation of two Ped^ations of the grouped^ 
Provinces and it followed that there must be two constitution-making* 
machineries. It was on that basis that some kind of Union was suggested 
in your formula confined only to three subjects and our approval was 
sought in order to put into this skeleton blood and flesh. This proposal 
was also categorically turned down by the Congress and the meetlng#had 
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to be adjoymed for the Mission to consider the matter further as to what 
steps they may take In the matter. 

• And now the new enclosed document has been sent to us with a view 
that ‘ this paper should be discussed at the next meeting to be held on 
Thursday afternoon at 9 p.m.” The heading of the paper is “Suggested 
, Points for Agreement Between the Representatives of Congress and the 
Mus|im League". By whom are they suggested, it is not made clear. 

'^We are of the opinion that the new "suggested points for agreement 
are a fundamental departure from the original formula embodied in your 
letter of 27th April, which was rejected by the Congress. 

To mention some of the important points we are now asked to agree 
that there should be one AlJ-India Union Government in terms of para- 
graphs 1—^ of this paper, which adds one more subject to be vested In the 
union Government, l.e., “Fiftidamentai Rights” and it is not made clear 
wjiether the Union Government and Legislature will have power or not 
to obtain for itself tj^e finances by means of taxation. 

In the new**‘suggestions” the question of grouping of Provinces is left 
exactly as the Congress spokesmen desired in the course of discussions 
that have taken place hitherto, and is totally different from your original 
formula. 

That there should be a single constitution -making )t>ody, we can never 
agree to; nor can we agree to the method of formation of constitution- 
making machineries suggested in the paper. 

£ ere are many otleer objectionable features contained in the sug- 
ls which we have not dealt with as we are only dealing with the 
ihajn points arising out of this paper. In these circumstances, we think, 
no useful purpose will be served to discuss this paper, as it is a complete 
departure from your original formula, unless ^fter what we have said 
above you still desire us to discuss it in the Conference itself tomorrow. 

LETTER FROM LORD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED 9TH MAY 1946. 

I have to acknowledge your letter of yesterday which I have shown to 
my colleagues. In it you raise a number of issues to which I propose to 
repl^ in order. 

1. You claim that Congress “finally and definitely turned down the 
^Ol-oposed* Union confined only to three subjects even with power to levy 
cdfttribution for financing the Union”. This statement is not in accord 
with my recollection of what took place ii:\,1ihe Conference room. It is 
true that the Congress representatives expressed their view ?4hat the 
limitation was too parrow and argued further that even so limited it 
necessarily included <certain ancillary matters. Up to a point you recog- 
nised that there was some force in the argument because you agreed, as 
I understand, that some power to obtain the necessary finance must be 
given*. There was no final decision on this matter (or of course on any 
other). 

2. Next you claim, if I understand you aright, that our ref erence "to 
the formation of groups is at variance with the formula in our invitation. 
I am afraid I cannot accept this view. It is of course a slightly amplified 
;Cc»rm because it specifies the manner in which the Provinces can decide 
to joining any particular group. This amplified form is put forward 
by us as a r^a^nable compromise between the views of the Muslim League 
and those originally expressed by the Congress against grouping at all. 

3c You further take exception to the machinery that we suggest 
ahould be set up for lueiklng the constitution. I would point out to you 
howefer that you yourself in explaining how your two constitution-mak- 
ing bodies would work agreed on Tuesday last in the Conference that they 
would have to join together in the end to decide the constitution of the 
Union and you took no exception to their having a preliminary session in 
common to decide procedure. What we are proposing is in fact precisely 
* ■ 
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the same thing expressed In different words, I am therefore quite at a 
loss to understand what 3 ^ have In mind when you use the won^ **thls 
proposal was also cati^rlcally turned down by the Congress*\ 

4 . In your next succeeding paragraph you ask who it is that make^ 
the suggestions that arc contained in Ute document I sent you. The ans- 
wer is the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy who make them 
in our endeavour to bridge the gap between Uie viewpoints of the Congress* 
and the MtisUm I«eague. 

5. You next take exception to our departing from the original formula 

in my invitation. I would remind you that in accepting my original invita- 
tion neither the Muslim League nor the Congress bound •itself to accept 
in full the original formula, ancMn my reply of April 29th I wrote these 
words: — • 

**We have never contemplated t^at acceptance by the Musfim I/eaeue 
and the Congress of our invitation would imply as a preliminary conditJon 
full approval by them of the* terms set out In my letter. These terms are 
our proposed basis for a settlement and what wd hfve asited the Muslim 
League Working Committee to do is to ag^ee to sen4 its represen ta|ives 
to meet ourselves and representatives of the Congress in order to discuss 
itr * * : • 

Indeed this is the only sensible attitude because the object of all our dis- 
cussions is to explore every conceivable pos^blllty of reaching agreement. 

6 . ‘‘Fundamental Rights'' were Included by ds in our suggestions for 
addition to the list of Union subjects because seemed to us that it 
would be of benefit both to the large communities and to the small mlitorl- 
ties for them to be put in and accordingly to be worthy of consideration 
in our conference. As to finance It will of course be quite open to discuss 
in the Conference the prgclse significance of the Inclusion of this word 
In its context, 

7. Your two following paragraphs are mainly a rccapltulallon of 
your previous arguments and have been already dealt with above. 

From your last paragraph I understand that though you* do not con- 
sider in the circumstances that any good purpose would be served by the 
attendance of the Muslim League delegation at the conference fixed for 
this afternoon, you are willing to come if we express a desire tj^au you 
should do so. My collagues and I wish to obtain the views of both paHies 
on the document submitted and therefore would be glad tfo see you at 
the Conference. • ^,, 1 ^ — 

LETTER FROM THE PRftfilDENT OF THE CONGRESS TO LORD 
PETHICK MWRENCEf DATED 9TH MAY, 1»46. 

My colleagues and I have given the most careful consideration to the 
memorandum sent by you yesterday suggesting various points of agree- 
ment. On the 28th April I sent you a letter in which I explained briefly 
the Congress viewpoint in regard to certain “fundamental prinolples^* 
mentioned in your letter of 27th April. After the first day of the confer- 
ence. on May 6 th, I wrote to you again to avoid any possible r^lsunder- 
standing regarding the Issues being discussed in the conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of your suggestions ate 
entirely opposed to our views and to the views repeatedly declared by the 
Congress. We are thus placed in a difficult position. It hag been and is 
our desire to explore every avenue for a settlement and a cniinge-over Jn 
India by consent, and for this purpose we are prepared to go far. But 
there are obvious limits beyond which we cannot go if we are convinced 
that this would be injurious to the people of India «nd to Indian progress 
as a free nation. 

In my previi^us letters I have laid stress on the necessity of having a 
strong and organic Federal Union. I have also stated that we do not ap- 
prove of sub-federations or grouping of Provinces In the manner suggssted, 
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and are whollv opposed to parity in executives or legislatures as between 
wholly, unequal groui$s. We do not wish to come in the way of Provinces 
or other units co-operating together, if they so choose, but this must be 
entirely optional. 

The proposals you have put forward are meant, we presume, to limit 
the free discretion of the Constituent Assembly. We do not see how this 
*can be done. We are at present concerned with one important a^ect of 
a larger problem. Any decision on this aspect talLen now might well con- 
flict with the decisions we, or the Constituent Assembly, niight want to 
take on other aspects. The only reasonable course appears to us is to 
have a Constitpent Assembly with perfect freedom to draw up its consti- 
tution, with certain reservations to protect the rights of minorities Thus 
we may agree that any major communal issue must be settled by consent 
of the parties concerned, or, where such consent is not obtained, by arbi- 
tration 

< From the proposals you have sent us (8 D.E.F.G.) it would appear that 
two or three separate constitutions might emerge for separate groups, 
Joined together^y a flimsy common superstructure left to the mercy of the 
threie disjointed grcJups. 

‘ .There Is also compulsion in ^he early stages for a Province to join a 
particular group whether it wants to or not. Thus why should the Frontier 
Pi'ovince, which Is clearly a Congress Province^ be compelled to Join any 
group hostile to the ConygressV 

We realise that in dealing with human beings, as individuals or groups 
many considerations ha^'e to be borne in mind besides logic and reason. 
But logic and reason cannot be ignored altogether, and unreason and 
injustice are dangerous companions at any time and, more especially, 
when we are building for the future of hundi;eds of millions of human 
beings. 

I shall now deal with some of the points in your memorandum and 
make some suggestions in regard to them. 

No. 1 — We note that you have provided for the Union to have neces- 
sary powers to obtain for itself the finance it requires for the subjects it 
deals with. We think It should be clearly stated that the Federal Union 
must have power to raise revenues in its own right. Further that currency 
and customs must in any event be included in the Union subjects, as well 
as such other subjects as on closer scrutiny may be found to be intimately 
,^l^d to^them. One other subject is an essential and inevitable Union 
sTOfect and that is Planning. Planning cax;^ only be done effectively at 
the Centre, though the Provinces or units give effect to it in their 
rsepectivo areas. " 

The Union must ‘also have power to take remedial action in cases of 
breakdown of the constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

Nos. 5 and 6 — We are entirely opposed to the proposed parity, both in 
the Executive and Legislature, as between wholly unequal groups. This is 
unfair and .will lead to trouble. Such a provision contains in itself ^le 
seed of conflict and the destruction of free growth. If there is no agree* 
ment on this or any similar matter, .we axe prepared to leave it to arbitra- 
tion. 

No. 7— We are prepared to accqpt the suggestion that provision be 
made for a r^onslderatlon ot the constitution after ten years. Indeed 
the eonstitution will necessarily provide the machinery for its revision 
arany time. 

Ric second clause lays down that reconsideration should be done by a 
body constituted on the same basis as the Constituent Assembly, lliis 
present provision is intended to meet an emergency. We expect that the 
constitution* lor India will be based on adult suffrage. Ten years hence 
India is not likely to be satisfied with anything less than adult suffrage to 
express its mind on all grave issues. 
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No. 8«A.--We would suggest that the Just and proper method of elec- 
tions, fair to all parties, is the method of proportional represeataUon by 
single transferable vote. It might be remembered that the presenf basis 
of election for the Provincial Assemblies Is strongly weighted in favour ol* 
the minorities. 

The proportion of l/lOth appears to* be too small and will limit the 
numbers of the Constituent Assembly too much. Probably the number * 
would not exceed 200. In the vitally important tasks the Assembly will 
have Ui face, it should have larger numbers. We suggest that at least 
one-fifth of the total membership of the Provincial iVssemblies should be 
elected for the Constituent Assemhljr. ^ ^ 

No. — ^Thls clause Is vague and requires elucidation. But for the 

present we are not going Into further details.* 

Nf). 8-D.E,P.G. — I have already Referred to these clauses, think 
that botn the formation of these groups and the procedure suggested are 
wrong and undesirable. We do not wish to rule out the formation of the 
groups if the Provinces so desire. But this subject ntust bi left open for 
decision by the Constituent Assembly. The. drafting and settling of .the 
constiiation should begin with the •Federal Uniop« This sliould contain 
common and uniform provisions for the Provinces and othter units. The 
Provinces may then add to these. • 

No. 8-H. — In the*clrcumltances existing today we are prepared to accept 
some such clause. In case of disagreement* the palter should be referred 
to arblti'utlon. 

I have pointed out above some of the obvious defecU, as we s them, 
in the proposahs contained in your memorandum. If these are remedlM, 
as suggested by us, we might be in a position to recommend their accel^- 
ance by the Congress. But as drafted In the men\or induni sent to us, I 
regret that we are unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are Intended to have a 
binding efTect, with all the will in the world to have an agreement with the 
League, we must repudiate most of therfi. Let us not run Ihto any evil 
greater than the one all of us three parties should f^eek to avoid. 

If an agreement honourable to both the parties and favourable to the 
growth of free and united India cannot be achieved, we would auiflfest 
that an Interim Provisional Government responsible to the elected mciuber«lf 
of the Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters liv dispute 
concerning the Constituent Assembly between the Congress and the Leiypse*^ 
be refeired to an Independent^ tribunal. 

• 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that an Umpire should 
be appointed to settle matters of difference between yic parties the Con- 
ference. understanding that there was a likelihood of agreement on an 
Umpire between the parties, was adjourned and the following correspond- 
ence passed between the parties. 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE FUMBimm 
OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. DATED lOTH MAY 1M6. • 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the Conference, my col- 
leagues have given a good deal of thought to the choice of a suitable 
umpire. We have felt that It would probato be desirable to exclude Eng- 
lishmen, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. The field is thus limited^ Neverthe^ 
less we have drawn up a considerable list from which a choice can be 
made. I presume that you have in consultation with your executive, pre- 
pared a list of possible umpires. Would you like ^eae two list* lb be 
considered by us, that Is, by you and me? If so, w^can fix up a meeting* 
for the purpose After we have met. our recommendation can be consi- 
dered by the eiglit of us, that Is, the four representatives of the C^gress 
and the four representatives of the Muidim League, and a final choice can 
be made, which we can place before the Conference when it meets Umotfom, 
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LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO 
PANDIT lAWAHARLAL NEHRU, DATED MAY lOTH, 194S. 

I received your letter of 10th May at 6 p.m. 

At yesterday’s meeting between you and me at the Viceregal Lodge^ 
we discussed several points besides the fixing of an umpire. After a short 
, discussion, we came to the conclusion that we will further examine your 
proposal made by you at the Conference yesterday, with all its implications 
after your and my consulting our reactive colleagues. 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the various aspects of your 
proposal any \ime that njay suit yod tomorrow morning after 10 o’clock. 

LETTER FROM PAimiT lAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED MAY IITH, 1946. 

• t 

Your letter of May 10th reacheif me at ten last night. 

' During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you referred to various 
matters beside the''chcSce of gfn umpire and I gave you my reactions in 
regiArd to them. Rut I Was under the impression that the proposal to have 
an umpire had been agreed to apd our next business was to suggest names, 
indeed it wasswhen sortie such agreement was reached in the Conference 
that we had our 'talk. My colleagues have proceeded on this ba^is and 
prepared a list of suitable names. The Conference will expect us to tell 
them this afternoon the nartie of the umpire we fix upon, or at any rate 
to place before them suggestions in this behalf. 

^ The chief implicatidn in having an umpire is to agree to accept his 
final decision. We agree to this. We suggest that we might stai*t with 
this and report accordingly to the Conference. 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place of residence at 
about 10-30 this morning, 

LETTEXt FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE TO PANDIT 
.JAWAHARJLAL NEHRU, DATED MAY llth, 1946. 

I am in receipt of your letter of the llth May. 

During the talk we had at the Viceregal Lodge, which lasted for about 
fifteen* or twenty mlnut^, I pointed out various aspects and implications 
of Vour proposal and we had a discussion for a little while, but no agree- 
merit’ was arrived at between you and me on any point except that at 

suggestion that you consult your colleagues and I should do likewise 
w^adjourned to meet again the next day to further discuss the matter. 

I shall be glad to meet you at 10-?0 thiS morning for a further talk. 

Memorandum by th^ President oif the Muslim League embodying minimum 
demands by way of an offer, in accordance with the Conference decision, 
dated 12th May 1946, (Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation and the 

• Congress) 

^1 .. 

' PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED TO AS OUR OFFER 

1. TTie six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan, Sind, 
Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped toother as one group and will deal 
with all other subjects and matters ex^t Foreign Affairs, Defence, and 
Communlcatlqns necessary fox Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
Constitution-making bodies of the two groups of Provinces — ^Muslim Pro- 
vSnces (hereinafter named Pakistan Group) and Hindu Provinces — sitting 
together. 

. . There shall be* a separate Constitution-making body for the six 

Muslim Provinces named above, which will frame Constitutions for the 
Group and 'the Provinces in the Group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that shall be Provincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with 
residuary sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces. 
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3. The method of election of the representatives to the Conatitution* 
maldng body will be such as would secure proper representaticm tb the 
various communities in pr<H)ortion to their population in each Province • 
of the Pakistan Group* 

4. After the CkjnstltuUons of the Paldstan Federal Government and 
the Provinces are finally framed by the (Jonstltution-^maklng body, it will 
be open to any Province of the Group to decide to opt out of its Group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that Province are ascertained by re- 
ferendum to opt out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the Joint Constituti^-making body 

as to whether the Union will have a Legislature or not. The metliod oO 
providing the Union with Gnance should also be left for decision of the 
Joint meeting of the two Constitution making bodies, but In no eaent shall 
it be by means of taxation. ^ • 

6. There should be parity of representation between the two Oroupa 
of Provinces in the Union Executive and Jhc Lcg^latpre, If any. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitutlon**whlc^) affects the com* 

raunal issue shall f)e deemed to be passed in tne joint Constltutlon«nvakTn(i 
body, unless the majority of the members df the Cdnstltutionfmaklng bo^y? 
of the Hindu Provinces and the majority of the members of the Constitu- 
tion-making body of the Pgikistan Group, present and voting, are sepa- 
rately in its favour. • ^ • 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or administrative, shall be taken 
by the Union in regard to any matter of controversial nature, except djy 
a majority of three-fourths. 

9. In Group and Provincial Constitutions fundamental rights aftd 
safeguards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the 
different communities will Ifc provided for. 

10. The Constitution of the Union shall contain a provision whereby 
any Province can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call for 
reconsideration of the terms of the Con8tij.ution, and will have* the liberty 
to secede from the Union at any time after an initial period of ten years. 

These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment and this offer stands In its entirety and all matters mentioned herein 
are interdependent. • 

* i^INTS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS AS A ^ASIS FOR 
AGREEMENT, 12TH MAY, 1946. i***" 

1, Constituent Assembly to^be formed as follows: — 

(i) Representatives shall be elerted by each ' Provincial Ajuembly by 

proportional representation (single transferable vote). The 
number so elected should be one-fifth of the ftumber of members 
of the Assembly and they may be members of the Assembly or 
oUiers. ^ 

(ii) Representatives from the States pi Uie basis of their population In 

proportion to the representaticm from British India. How these 
representatives are to be choseil Is to be considered later*. 

2- The Constituent Assembly shaU draw up a constitution for the 
Federal Union. This shall consist Kd an AlKIndla Federal Government and 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, Funda- , 
niental Rights, Currency, Customs and Plaiffning, as well as ^4uch other 
subjects, as on closer scrutiny, may be found to be Intimately allied 
them. The Federal Union will have necessary powers to obtain for itself 
the finances It requires for these subjects and the power to raise revenues 
In Its own right. The Union must also have power to •take remedial action 
in cases of breakdown of the constitution and in grave public emergencies. 

3. All the rei^aining powers shall vest In the Provinces or Units. 

4- Groups of Provinces may be formed and such groups may determine 
the Provincial subjects which they desire to take In common. ^ ^ 

M c. voi- ir— K 
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5. ACtw ttie CtnuUtuent Assembly has decided the constitution for 
the All-India Federal Uhion as laid down in paragraph 2 above, the re- 
^presentatives of the Provinces may florm groups to decide the Provincial 
constitutions for their group and, if they aisli, a group constitution 

6. No major point in the AJ^l-India Federal Constitution which affects 
. the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
sembly unless a majority of the members of the commiailty or communities 
concerned present in Assembly and voting are sepaiately In its favour. 
Provided that in case there is no agreement on any such issue, it will be 
referred to arbitration. In case of doubt as to whether any point is a 
major communal Issue, the Speaker will decide, or, if so desired, it may be 
referred to the Federal Court. 

7. Id the event oU a dispute arising in the process of constltution- 
mai^g the specific issue shall be referred to arbitration. 

*B, The constitution should provide machinery for its revision at any 
time subject to such checks as may be devised. If so desired, it may be 
specifically stated tflat ^hls whole constitution may be reconsidered after 
ten years. . * . 

KOTE BY THE CQNGBESS ON THE VbINCIPLES TO BE AGREED UPON 
AS SUGGESTED ON BEHALF OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE, DATED l^TH 

MAY, 1946. . 

The approach of the Mtlslim League is so different from that of the 
Congress In regard to these matters that it Is a little difficult to deal with 
each point separately without reference to the rest. The picture as en- 
visaged by the Congress is briefly given in a separate note. From con- 
siderations of this note and the Muslim League’s proposals the difficulties 
and the possible agreefnent will become obvious. 

The Muslim League's proposals are dealt ^^ith below briefly: 

iV We suggest that the proper procedure is for one Constitution- 
making body or Constituent Assembly to meet for the whole of India and 
later for groups to be formed if so desired by the Provinces concerned. 
Ihe matter should be left to the Provinces and if they wish to function 
as a group they are at liberty to do so and to fram»e their own constitution 
for the purpose. 

‘' In' any event Assam has obviously no place in the group mentioned, 
and the North-West Frontier Province, as the elections show, is not in 
^j^j^our of this proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from the central sub- 

i ects, vesting in the Provinces. They can aiake such use of them as they 
Ike and, as has been stated above, function as a group. What the ulti- 
mate nature of such a group may be cannot be determined at this stage 
and should be left ♦to the representatives of the Provinces concerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method of election 
woidd be by single transferable vote. This would give proper representa- 
tion to the various communities in porportion to their present representa- 
tion in thfe legislatures. If the population proportion is taken, we have 
no particular objection, but this would lead to difficulties kf all the Pro- 
vinces where there is weightage in favour of certain communities. The 
principle approved of would necessarily apply to all the Provinces. 

(4) There is no necessity for opting out of a Province from its group 
*as t|he previous consent of the^ Provinces is necessary for joining* the group. 

• (6) We consider it essential that the Federal Uniofi^ shotild have a 

Leg^lature. We also consider it essential that the Unions ihould have 
. pp^r to raise its owp revenue. 

(6 and 7). We are entirely opposed to parity of representation as 
between groups of Provinces in the Union executive or legislature. We 
thli^ that the provision to the effect that no major communal issue in the 

a on constituuan shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent As- 
ibly unifss a majority of the members of the community or communities 
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concerned present end voting in the Constituent Assismbly are iMparately 
In its favour, is a sufficient and ample safeguard of all minorities. We 
have suggested something wider and including all communities than haif 
been proposed elsewhere. This may give rise to some difficulties in n^ard 
to small communities, but all such difficu^es can be ^t over by reference 
to arbitration. We are prepared to comnder the method of giving effect ^ 
to this princli^e so as to make it more feasible. 

(S) This proposal is so sweeping in its nature that no government or 
Legislature V^an function at all. Once we have safeguarded major com* 
munal issues, other matters, whether controver^al or not i;Mulre no safe* 
guard. This will simply mean safeguarding vested Interesb of all kinds 
and preventing promss. or indeed any movegient In any direction. We, 
therefore, entirely disapprove of It. • 

(9) We are entirely agreeable teethe inclu^on of Fundamental Rights 

and safeguards concerning religion, culture and like matters in the con» 
stitution. We suggest that the proper olace fur this is the All*India 
Federal Union Constitution. There should be uniformity in fegard to these 
Fundamental Rights all over India. . * * 

(10) The constitution of the Union ^11 inevitably contain provisloift 
for its revision. It may also contain a provision for lt» full consideration 
at* the end of ten years. The matter will be open then for a complete re- 
consideration. Thoifgh it is implied, we would avoid reference to secession 
as we do not wish to encourage this idea. • 

Note: — The Conference failed to achieve lts*bbject. It broke up«on 
May 12. The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy moved down to Delhi and 
on May 16 issued a statement In which they set forth their proposals lor 
the setting up of a Constitution-making body. 

STATEMDENT BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE VICEROY. NEW DELHI, 16TH MAY, 1946. 

1. On March i5th last just before the despatch of the Cabinet Dele- 
gation to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, used these words: 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain her freedom as speedily ai^ fulW 
as possible. What form of Government Is to replace the present regime it 
for India to decide; but our desire Is to help her to set forthwith the ma- 
chinery for making that decision. “ • 

• • • • ^ 

“I hope that India and htr people may elept to remain within the 
British Commonwealth. I am certain that they will And great advantages 
In doing so.*' 

• M • • • 

“But If she does so elect, it must bJe by her own free will. The British 
Commonwealth and Empire is not bound together by chains of external 
compulsion. It Is a free association of free peoples. If. on the other hand. 
she#elects for independence, In our view she hasi a right to do so. It will 
be for us to help to make the transition as smooth and easy as pbsslble/* 

2. Charged In these historic words* we — the Cabinet Ministers and the 

Viceroy—have done our utmost to assist the two main political parties to 
reach agreement upon the fundamental Issue of the unity or oxvlslon ot 
India. After predonged discussions in New Delhi we 8ucefedl(r4n bringlM 
the Congress and the Muslim League together in Conibrence at 9imm. 
There was a full exchange of views and both parties were prepared to qiake 
considerable concessions in order to try and reacl^ a setuement Imt it. 
ultimately proved impossible to close the remainder of the gap between 
the parties and so no agreement could be concluded. Since nowagremient 
has ^n reached we feel that it is our duty to put forward what we con- 
sider are the best arrai^eiiients possiMe to ensure a speedy uet^ng up of 
the new constttution. This statement is made with the full mppmfai of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. * 
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We have aceerdlngly decided that immediate arrangements should 
be made whereby Indians may decide the future constitution of India and 
an Interim Government may be se| up at once to carry on th^ adminis- 
tration of British India until sucn time as a new Constitution can be 
brought into being. We have ^deavoured to be just to the smaller as 
. well as to the larger sections of the people; and to recommend a solution 
which will lead to a practicable way of governing the Ipdia of the future, 
and will give a sound basis for defence and a good opportunity for pro- 
gress in we social, political and economic field. ^ ^ 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous evi- 
dence that has oeen submitted to the Mission; but it is right that we should 
state that It has shown an almost universal desire, outside the supporters of 
the Muslin League, for the hnlty of India. 

5. This consideration dfii not, however, deter us from examining closely 
^d impartially the possibility of a partition of India; since we were greatly 
Impressed by the vei^r genuine tuid acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves Spbjectea to a perpetual Hindu-majority rule. 

This feeling has become s6 strong and widespread amongst the Muslims 
that It cannot! be allayed by nsere paper safeguards. If there is to be 
IntfernUl peace In India it must be secured by measures which will assure 
to the Muslims a control in all matters vital t<j their culture, religion, and 
economic or other interests. • , ^ 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance the question of a 
separate and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as claimed by 
the Muslim League. Such a Pakistan would comprise two areas; one in 
thf north-west consistipg of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, North-West 
Frontier, and British Baluchistan; the other in the north-east consisting 
of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League were prepared to con- 
sider adjustment of boundaries at later stage, but insisted that the prin- 
ciple at Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argument for a sepa- 
rate State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the Muslim 
majority to ^decide their method ‘Of Government according to their wishes, 
and secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in which 
Muslims are In a minority, in order to make Pakistan administratively and 
ecopomically workable. 


‘The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising the 
whole of the six Provinces enumerated above would be very considerable 
«>«^the following figures* show:— 


North-Western Area ^ 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim 

Punjab 

16,217,242 

12,201,577 

North-WestcFrontier Province 

2,788,797 

249,270 

Sind 

?, 208, 325 

1,326,683 

Br. Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 


22,653,294 

13,840,231 

« 

North-Eastern Area 

62.07% 

37.93% 

Bengal 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

• Asians 

3,442,479 

6,762,254 

t 

36,447,913 

34,063.345 


51.69% 

48.31% 


The Muslim minorities in the remainder of British India number some 20 
million dtepersed amongst a total population of 188 million. 


All peculation figures in this statement are from the most recent census taken 
in 1041. ^ 
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These figures show that the setting up of a separate sovereign State of 
Pakistan cm the lines claimed by the Muslim League would not solve the 
communal minority problem; nor can we see any Justification for Includ*- 
ing withiti a sovereign Pakistan those cj|istrict8 of the Punjab and of Bengal 
and Assam in which the population is predominantly non-Muslim. Every 
argument that cdti be used in favour of Pakistan, can equally in our view 
be u^ in favo\u: of the exclusion of the non^Musllm areas from Pakistan.^ 
This point muld particularly affect the poalUon of the Sikhs. 

7. We Uierefore considered whether a smaller sovereign Pakistan con- 

fined to th% Muslim majority areas alone might be a possible basis of com- 
promise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League as quite im- 
practicable because it would entail the exclusioft from Pakistan of (a) the 
whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Division hi the ^njab; (b) the whole 
of Assam except the district of Syihet; and (c> a large part ^ Western 
Bengal, including Calcutta, in which city the •Muslims form 28.6 per cent 
of the population. We ourselves are also convinced that any solutlcm dfhlch 
Involves a radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do. 
would be contrary to the wishes and Interests os a very Igrge proportion 
of the inhabitants of these Provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each hae Us 
own common language and a long *11151017 and (radttion. Moraover, any 
division of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikils leaviitg auD- 
stantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the boundary. •We have therefore 
b§en forced to the conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign 
State of Pakistan wouJ4» provide an acceptable solptlon for the communal 
problem. • 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregotng arguments there* ail) 
weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. The whole 
of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India have 
established on the basis of a united India To disintegrate them would 
gravely Injure both parts of India. The case for a united defence is even 
stronger. The Indian armed forces have been built up as a whole /or the 
defence of India as a whole, and to break them in two would Inflict a deadly 
blow on the long traditions and high dpgree of efficiency o( the Indian 
Army and would entail the gravest dangers. The Indian Navy and Indian 
Air Force would become much less effective. The two sections of the sug- 
gested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable frontiers in India and for 
a successful defence In depth the area of Pakistan would be insufRcJjent. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the grea^r difficulty 

which the Indian States would find in associating themselves • with a 
divided British India. ^ 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of the 

proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles and 
the communications between them both in war and peace would be de- 
pendent on the goodwill of Hindustan. • 

11. We are therefore unable to kdvise the British Government that 
the power which at present resides in British hands should be hgnded 
over to two entirely separate sovereign States. 

• 12. This decision does not however blind to the very Veal Muslim 
apprehensions that their culture and political anil social life might become 
submerged in a purely unitary India, In which the Hindus with their greatly 
superior numbers must be a dominating element. To meet this the Con- 
gress have put forward a scheme under wWch Provinces would have full 
autonomy subject only to a minimum of cAtral subjects, sgcl; as Foreigfl 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. ‘ • 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part in ec<momic 
and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to the Centre, 
optional subjects In addition to the compulsory ones mentioned above. 

13. Such a f«cheme would, in our view, present considerable constitu- 
tional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult to work a 
Central Executive and Legislature in which some Ministers, who dealt with 
Compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole of India^while dther 
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Ministers, who dealt with Opticmal subjects, would be responsible Only ta 
those Proylnces whioh had elected to act together in reqieet of .such sub- 
jects. * This dUnculty would be accentuated in the Central Leflslatnre, 
yirhere it would be necessary to exclude certain members from q>eajcing and 
voting when subjects with which their Provinces were not concerned were 

under discussion. . - , 

• < 

Apart from the dlfftcuHy of working such a scheme, we do consider 
that it would be fair to deny to other Provinces, which dIdPnot desire 
to take the optional subjects at the Centre, the right to fomv themselves 
Into a group for a similar purpose. This would indeed be*no more than 
the exercise of their autonomous powers in a particular way. 

14. Before putting forward our recommendation we turn to deal with 
the relationship of the Indian States to British India. It is quite clear 
that with^the attainment ot Independence by British India, whether in^de 
or outside the British Commonwealtlf the relationship which has hitherto 
existed between the Rulers of the States and the witish Crown will no 
fonger be possible. <Paramountey can neither be retained by the Briti^ 
Crown nor transferred to the new Government. Hijls- fact has been fully 
recognlsed.by thosfe whom interviewed from the States. They have at 
the same time assured ms that** the States arc ready and willing to co- 
operate in the new development of India. The precise form which their 
co-operation will take must be a matter for ri^gotiation during the build- 
ing up of the new constitutloiml structure, and it by n6 means follows that 
It will be identical for all the States. We have no4^herefore dealt with the 
States in the same detail the Provinces of British India in the paragraphs 
which follow. * 

, 15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which In our view would 
be Just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at the same time 
be most likely to bring about a stable and pradticable form of constitution 

for All-India. 

* 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following basic 
form: — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both British India 
and the States, which should deal with the following subjects: 

, Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications; and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above 
subjects. 

i, 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature constituted 
from British Indian and States representatives. Any question 
raising a major communal issaq in the Legislature should require 
for its decision a majority of thef representatives present and' voting 
of each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and vetlng. 

,(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary pov/ers 
should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) That States will retain all subjects and powers other than those 
ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives and legis- 
latures, and each Group could determine the Provincial subjects 
to be taken in commoq, 

(6) The constitutions of the Union smd of the Groups should contain a 

E rovlsion whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of its 
eglslative Assembly, call for a reconsideration) of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of 10 3 rears and at 10 yearly 
Intervals thereafter. 

16. It 1b not our object to lay out the details of a constitution on the 
above lines, but to set in motion the machinery whereby a constitution 
caxvbe setued by Indians for Indians. 
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^ It has been, necessary however for us to make this recommendation as 
to the bro^ basis of the future constituUcm, because* U became ^ear to us 
in the course of our negotiations that not until that had been doifb was 
there any iiope ot»gettlng the two major communities to Join in the setting;^ 
up of the constitution-making machinery- 

n. ^e now Indicate the constllution^naking macliinery which we 
propose should be brou^t Into being: forthwith In order to enable a new ^ 
t^m^tutiot be worked out. 

Id. Informing any Assemblv to decide a new Constitutional structure 
the hrst is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a representation 

o£ th^ Whole population as is possible .The mc»t satisfactory method ob- 
viousiy would M by election based <m adult franchise; but any attempt to 
introduce sucira step now would lead to a a{^lly unacoeptabla delay in 
the Dormulation of the new Constitution. The only practicable alternative 
is to utilise the recently elected Pnprinclal Legislative Assemblies as. the 
electing bodies. There are, hojvever, two factors in their composition wnlch 
make this difficult, ^rst, the numerical strengths.of the Provincial Legis* 
iative Assemblies do not bear the same proportion* to the total population 
in each jprovlnce. Thus. Assam with a population of«10 millions has a 
Legislative Assembly of 108 member^*. whiLe Bengal, with a population sif 
times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing*^ the weight- 
age given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of the several 
communities in each Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion 
to their numbers in the Province. Thus the humber of seats reserved flor 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 48 per cent of the total* 
although they form 55 per cent of the Provincial pepulation. After a nmst 
careful consideration of the various methods by which these inequalities 
might be corrected, we have come to the conclusion that the fairest gpd 
most practicable plan would be — 

(a) to allot to each P!t)vince a total number of seats proportional to 
its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million, as the 
nearest substitute for representation by adult suffrage. • 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of scats between the main 
communities in each Province in •proportion to their population. 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to each community In 

a Province shall be elected by the members of that community in 
its Legislative Assembly. . 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognise onl^ tnree 
main communities in India: General, Muslim, and Sikh, the “General” 
community including all persons who are not Muslims or Sikhs.# As the 
smaller minorities would, upon the population basis, have little or no^- 
presentation since they would Ipse the weightage which assures them scats 
in the Provincial Legislatures, wa have made the arrangements set out 
In paragraph 20 below to give them a full represen tatjon upon all matters 
of special interest to the minorities. • 

19. (i) We therefoce propose that there shall be elected by each Pro-- 
vincial Legislative Assembly the following numibers of representatives, each 
part of the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) electing its owd re- 
presentatives by the method of proportional representation with the single 
transferable vote : — 

TABLE OF REFHESENTATION 


Seetion A. 


province 

^ General 

Muslim 

ToUl 

Madras 

• 45 

• ^# 

49 • 

Bombay 

19 

a 

2U 

United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 

Bihar 

31 

5 

•36 

Central Provinces 

!«• 

1 

17 

Orissa 

9 

0 

9 

Total 

167 

20 

Im 
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Section B. 


Province 


General : 

MusUm Sl^ 

Total 

North-West Frontier Province 

0 

a 0 

3 

Punjab 


8 


- 28 

Sind 




4 


Total 

Section C. 

9 f 


, .m 

Pihvince 


General 


"Total 

Bengal 


27 

33 

60 

Assam 


7 

3 

10 


Total 

34 .. 

36 

70 


Total for British :^dia ^ 292 

Maximum for Indian mates 93 


Total 385 

Note. — In order to represent «the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces there will 
be added to Sectoin A the Member representing Delhi in the Central 
.jlUeglslatlve Assembly, yje Member representing Ajmer-Merwara in the 
Central Legislative Assembly, and a representative to be elected by the 
Coorg Legislative Council. 

c 

To Section B will be added a representative of British Baluchistan. 

(li) It is the intention that the States should be given in the final 
Constituent Assembly appropriate representation which would not, on the 
basis of the calculations adopted for British India, exceed 93, but the 
method of selection will have to be determined by consultation, llie States 
would in the preliminary stage be represented by a Negotiating Committee. 

(iii) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at New Delhi as soon 
as possible. 

' (iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the general order of 
business will be decided, a Chairman and other officers elected, and an 
^i^dvisory Committee (see -paragraph 20 below) on the rights of citizens, 
mTliorities, and tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter the provincial 
representatives will divide up into three sections shown under A, B, and 
C^ in the Table of Representation in Sub-paragraph U) of this paragraph, 

(V) These sections shall proceed to settle thi f^oyincial Constitutions 
for the Provinces iircluded in each section, and shalU also decide whether 
any Group Constitution shall be set up for those Provinces and, if so, with 
what provincial subjects the Group should deal. Provinces shall have the 
power to opt out of the Groups in accordance with the provisions of sub- 
clause (vlii) below, * 

(Vi)' The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States shall 
reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 

(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the pro- 
visions of paragraph 15 above^or raising any major communal issue shall 
require a majflrity of the representatives present and voting of each of the 
tivo major communities. 

S he Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the re- 
ons raise major ^communal issues and shall, if so requested by a ma- 
jority of the representatives of either of the major communities, consult 
the Federal Court before giving his decision. 

(viil) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements ha\e come into 
operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come out of any QUroup 
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in which it hm been^placed. Such a decision shall be taken by the new 
legislatuj^ of the Province after the first general election undef thf new 
constitution. ^ 

20.- The AdfvisOry Committee on the^ghts of ciUsens« minotities, and* 
tribal and exclildei! areaa^shouid contain full representation Of fhe In- 
^ terests affected, and their function will to report to the Union Const!- 
tuent Assembly upon thf list of Fundamental Rights, the clauses for the 
protection of ininoiities. and a scheme lor the administration of the tribal 
ami excluded ^reas, and t# advise whether these rights should be incor- 
porah^^ the PrQvlijplal Group, or Union constitution. 

^2f. Bis Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request ^|he Provincial 
Legislatures to proceed with the election of their reiwresentatlves and the 
States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is hoped that the arocess of 
constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as the complexities or the task 
permit so that the In^terlm per}od may be as short as possible. 

22. It will be necessary to negotiate a .Treaty t>«tween the Union Con- 

stituent A^mbly aisd the United Kingdom to provide for (»rtaln matters 
arisirig odi of the. transfer of power. • * • 

23. While the constitution-making proceeds, (he administration .of 
India has to be carried on. We attach the greatest Importance therefore 
to the setting up at> once df an interim Government having the support 
of the major political parties. It is essenfflal during the Interim period 
that thei*e should be the maximum of co-operatioVi in carrying through the^^ 
difficult tasks that face the Government of India .••Besides tne heavy tgskw 
of day to-day administration, there is the grave danger ol famine to be 
countered, there are decisions to be taken in many msatters of post-^r 
development which will have a far-reaching eifect on India’s future; and 
there are important international conferences in which India has to be 
represented. For all these purposes a Government having popular support 
Is ncessary. The Viceroy has already started discussions to this enh. and 
hopes soon to form an Interim Government in which all the portfoliOvS, 
Including that of War Member, will be held by Indian leaders* having the 
full confidence of the people. The British Government, recognising the 
significance of the changes in the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in the accom- 
plishment of its tasks of administration and in bringing about rifpld 
and smooth a transition as possible, 

24. To the leaders and people of India who now have the 

of complete Independence we would hnally say that we and our Gov- 
ernment and rountrymcn hope tha^ It would be possible for the Indian 
people themselves to agree upon the method of framing the new constltu 
tlon under which they WIU five. Despite the labours which we have shared 
with the Indian ParUea. and the exerglse of much patience and goodwill 
by all, this has not beerf possible. We therefore now lay before you pro- 
posals which, aft^r listening to all sides and after much earnest thought, 
we trust will enable you to attain Independence in the shortest time and 
with the least danger of internal disturbance and conflict. These pro- 
posals may not, of course, completely satisfy all parties, but you Will re- 
cognise With us that at this supreme moment in Indian history statesinan- 
sliTp demands mutual accommodation. 

We ask you to consider the altemativa to acceptance of these pro<% 
posals. After all the efforts which we and the •Indian Partlbi*have made 
together for agreement, we must state that In our view there is small hoj^ 
of peaceful settlement by agreement of the Indian Parties alone. ^Tne 
alternative would therefore be a grave danger of vioj^nce, chaos, and even , 
civil war. The result and duration of such a disturbance cannot be fore- 
seen; but it is c ertain that it would be a terrible disaster for many millions 
of men, women and children. This is a possibility which must be regarded 
with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrymen, and the 
world, as a whole. 
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We therefore lay these proposals before you in the profound hq;>e that 
they will* be accept^ and pperated by you in the spirit of acccHnmodation 
and goodwill in which they are offered. We appeal to all who* have the 
* future good of India at heart to extend their vision b^ond their own 
community or interest to the indhrests of the whole four hundred inillions 
of the, Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose to be a member 
of the British Commonwealth. We hope in any event thaft you will re- 
main in close and friendly association with our people. But these are 
matters for your own free choice. Whatever that choice may i^we look 
forward with %p\x to your ever-increasing prosperity among the gr^t nations ' 
of the world, and to a future even more glorious than your past. ^ 

^r 

LORB PETHICK-I^WBENCE'S BROADCAST ON l7-5-'46 

* '^The words which I shall speak to you are concjyrned with the future 
*of a great people—the, people of India. There is a passionate desire in 
the hearts of % Indians expressed by the leaders of all their political par- 
ties for independence. *flis Majesty’s Government and the British people 
fLS a whole are fully rpady to.accofd this independence whether within 
or, without the British Commonwealth and hope that out of it will spring 
a lasting and friendly association between our two peoples on a footjng 
of complete equality,” said Lord Pethick-Lawrence in a broadcast from 

Delhi on Thursday night. ‘ •• 

« 

“Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State for India, and my 
two Cabinet colleagues^ Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander, were sent 
out by His Majesty’s Government to India to assist the Viceroy in setting 
up in India the machinery by which Indians can devise their own con- 
stitution. , 

“We were at once confronted with a major obstacle. The two prin- 
cipal 'parties — the Muslim League who wort the great majority of the 
Muslim seats in the recent elections, and the Congress who won the 
majority of all the others — ^were opposed to one another as to the kind 
of machinery to be set up. The Muslim League claimed that British 
India should be divided into two completely separate sovereign States, 
an^ refused to take part in constitution-making unless this claim was 
conceded in advance. Congress insisted on one single united India. 

“During our stay in India we have tried by every means to secure 
Nft^ch aA acccommodation between the parties as would enable constitu- 
tioh-maiting to proceed. Recently we were able to bring them together 
at Simla In a conference with ourselves, but though both sides were pre- 
pared to make sybstantlal concessions, it was not found possible to reach 
complete agreement. We have therefore been compelled ourselves to 
seek for a solution* which by securing the main objects of both parties 
will enable constitution-making mdehinery to brought into immediate 
operation. 

“Whila we recognise the reality of the fear of the Muslim League Jihat 
hi a pyrely unitary India their community with its own culture and way 
of life might become submerged Jin a majority Hindu rule, we do not 
accept the setting up of a separate Muslim sovreign State as a solution 
of the communal problem. ’Pakistan’, as the Muslim League would call 
•their State, would not consist solely of Muslims; it would con- 
tsUn a awlfttantial minority of other communities which would 
fverage over 40 per cent and in certain wide areas would even con- 
stitute a majority, as for instance in the city of Calcutta where 
the Muslims form lass than one-third of the population. Moreover, the 
coml)lete separation of Pakistan from the rest of India, would, in our 
view, gravely endanger the defence of the whole country by splitting the 
army into two and by preventing that defence in depth which is essential 
in modem war. We tiierefore do not suggest the adoption of this proposal. 
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**Our own recwimendations contemplate a conaUtuUon of tlnree tiers, 
at the top of which would be the Union of India with an executive and 
lec^aiature empowered to d|eal with the essential subject of External 
Affairs, Defence and Communications and the iinance necessary for thf^se 
services. At the bottom would be the provinces which would have, apart 
^from the subjects I have Just named, complete autonomy. But we con- 
Hemplate further that provinces will wish to unite together in Vn)ups 
to carry out, in commoif. services covering a wider areji than that of a 
single provincffe, and these groups may have. If they wish, legislatures 
andf executives which in that event will be intermediate between those 
^ of the provinces* and those of the Union. 

this basis, which makes it possible for tflhe Muslim^to secure the 
advantages of a Pakistan without incurring the dangers inherent In the 


the provincial legislatures in Such a way that as nearly as possible for* 
each one million of the population there will be One •representative, and 
that the prpportion between the representatives ot the mahf communities 
will be on the same basis. • ^ * 

^‘After a preliminary meeting in common, these representatives pi 
thu provinces wll divide themselves up into three sections the composi- 
tion of which is laid down %nd which If the provinces ultimately agree, 
will become the three Groups. These sections* will decide upon provincial 
and Group matters. Subsequently they will reifnite to decide upon the 
constitution for the Union, After the first elections under the new con- 
stitution, provinces will be free to opt out of the Group Into which they 
have been provisionally placed. We appreciate that this machinery does 
not of Itself give any efTectlve representation to other than the principal 
minorities and we are therWore providing for a special committee to be 
set up, in which the minorities will play a full part. The business of this 
Committee will be to formulate fundamental and minority rights amd to 
recommend their Inclusion in the constitution at the appropriate level. 

“So far I have said nothing about the Indian States which comprise 
a third of the area of India and contain about one quarter of the whole 


population. These States at present are each separately governed and 
have individual relationships with the British Crown. There Is genial 
recognition that when British India attains independence the position 
of these States cannot remain unaffected, and it is anticipated that they 
will wish to take part in the constitution- making process and repre- ^ 
sented In the all-India Union. It does not however He within our pH!-* 
Vince to decide these matters in advance as they will have to be the 
subject of negotiation with the Statdfe before action can be taken. 

"During the making of the constitution, the adm4nlstratlon must be 
carried on and we attach therefore the greatest Importance to the setting 
up at once of an Interim Government? having the support of the major 
political parties. The Viceroy has already started discussions to this ^end 
and he hopes to bring them shortly to a successful Issue. 

•During the Interim period the British Government, reco^islng the 
significance of the changes in the Government of India, will give the 
fullest measure of co-operation to Government so formed in the ac- 
complishment of Its tasks of administration and in bringing about as 
rapid and smooth a transition as possible. 

“The essence of statecraft Is to envlsage*the probable coitrsg of future* 
events but no statesman can be wise enough to frame a constitufioii 
which will adequately meet all the requirements of an unknown future. 
We may be confident, therefore, that the Indians, on whom falls the l*es- 
ponslbillty of creating the initial constitution, will ^Ive it a reasonable • 
flexlblli^ and will make provision for it to be revised and amended as 
required from time to tone. 

“In this short talk you will not expect me to go into further details 
regarding our prop^jals, which you can read in the statement which Jjas 
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been releaeed for pubUcation this evening. But In conclusion I wiy re- 
peat^ and emphastfl^ what to me is the fundamental issue. The future of 
India and how that future Is inaugurated are matters of vital importance 
not only to India herself but to the whole world. If a great new Sovereign 
BMe can come into being in a spirit of mutual goodwlM, that of Itself 
will be an outstanding contribution to world stability. 

' The Government and people of Britain ai^e not only willing, they 
are anxious to play their full part in achieving this result. But the con- 
stitution for India has to be framed by Indians and worked by Indians 
when they have brought it Into being. We appreciate to the full the diffi- 
culties which confront t^em in embarking on this task. We have done/ 
and we will continue to do. all that lies in our power to help them to 
overcome these difficulties^ But the responsibility and the opportunity is 
theirs aud In their fulfilment of it we wish them godspeed.” 

' ' # . t 

Mr. A. V. Alexander, third member of the Cabinet Delegation, who 
^had hitherto remained voiceless in the whole of the two months’ talks and 
negotiations, f was cornered by ‘a Pressman on Thursday (17-5-’46) night. 
Congratifiated oh the ‘Mission’s ‘'achievement,” the First Lord of the 
^Admiralty reciprocated; 

• 'It has been, our ambition throughout to see that this great nation is 

not torn asunder by civil strife by anything that we might do. Hence 
it was that we tried our best to bring about a settlement between the 
parties themselves^and more so an agreement between the major par- 
ties so that the Indian question is solved with minimum possibilities for 

any mishappenlngs. We are really sorry that it could not be done so. 
We hope that this proposal of our will be to the satisfaction of the ma- 
jority of the Indian people and lead to a peaceful achievement of Indian 
freedom.” 

To an observation by the correspondent that “there should be some 
bloodshed as it will be humanly impossible for the Mission to satisfy all 
the parties”, Mr. Alexander quickly and clearly answered: ‘Well, it is 
very easy to avoid it if sense is allowed to play its proper part over temper 
and passion.” — AP of America. 

CRIPPS EXPLAINS CABINET MISSION’S STATEMENT 

• • 

Explaining the Cabinet .Mission’s statement at a Press conference, 
which was also attended by Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Mr. A. V. Alexan- 
^^r, Sft Stafford Cripps said: “We hope from the bottom of our hearts 
that the Indian people will accept this statement in the spirit of co-ope- 
ration in which it has been drawn up ant! that within a week or two the 
process of constitution-making may begin and the interim Government 
may be formed.” • 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, joined Sir Staf- 
ford in stressing “the determination of the British people as a whole to 
do everything in their power to assist you in securing a constitution which 
will enable your future to be great In the annals of your country and in 
the history of the world.” 

“You have heard two broadcasts on the statement and you have the 
document before you. This evening the members of the Mission wanted 
an opportunity to meet you to glvq you a few words of explanation and 
^tomorrow we shall be meetijqg you again to answer questions which you 
may haveotd'put,” said Sir Stafford Cripps. ‘T will make a few remarks 
ebout the statement while we are waiting for the Secretary of State to 
come from the broadcasting studio. 

^ " * ‘The first thing el want to point out is what the statement does not 

purport to do. Let me remind you that this is not merely the Mission’s 
statement^ that is the statement of the four signatories; but it is the 
statement of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. Now 
the statement does not purport to set out a fiew constitution for India. 
Itds of no use asking us ‘how do yoii propose to do this or that?’ The 
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will be we don’t propose to do anything as regards decision upon 
« eohstituUon; that is not for us to decide. • , 

*^hai we have had to do is to lay down one or two broad principles 
of how the conMtution might be constructed and recommend those "as 
foundations to^roe Indian people. You will notice we use the word *rc- 
commend* with regard to the ultimate constitutional forms with 'which 
we deal. 


’^ou may quite fairly ask, *but why do you recommend anything: 
why not leave it to the Indians?* The answer is that we are most anxi- 
ous to get all Indians into some constitution-making machinery as quickly 
as possible and the block at present is in this matter. We%re therefore, 
by this means, trying to remove the block so that the constituUon-maklng 
may start and prepress freely and rapidly. We hope very earne^y that 
that will be the enect. ^ * 

“Now that it has been finally and absolutely decided that India Is* to 
have the complete Independence she desires, whether within^ or without* 
the British Commonwealth as she chooses, ‘we are-anfious she snail 
have it as soon as possible and the soonest is wh%n thare is a new ccip- 
stitutional structure decided upon bjf the Jndian jpeople. ^ ^ 

“But of course we cannot Just stand by and wait till.thai time comes. 
It is bound to take some tipie to reach that point of completion of the 
new constitutional structure. ^ « 

’’So. as you know, the Viceroy, in whose province Government-making 
primarily lies, has already started his talks with a*vlew to the immediate 
setting up of a representative Indian Government. We hope that, with 
the other issues out of the way. on the basis of our statement, he will 
be able very rapidly to get that new Government representative of tWe 
main parties set up and in •operation. 

“This matter of the interim Government is of supreme importance 
because of the enormous tasks facing India at the moment. It is •these 
great tasks, and perhaps the greatest of them is to deal with the food 
situation, that makes It absolutely essential that we should between us 
arrange a smooth and efficient transition. 


“Nothing could be more fatal to tlie Indian people today in the face 
of dangers of famine, than a breakdown of administration and comjnunl- 
cations anywhere in India, and that is why we stress as we do fhc 
vital need for co-operation between all parties and communities, Intlud- 
Ing the British, in this time of transition. • ^ 

“So much then for the vltato important point of the Interim Govern- 
ment. Some of you may woncrer hw soon this .means that the British 
will sever their governmental connection with India—I hope that in any 
event we shall remain the closest friends when Indian freedom comes. 
Well, we certainly can’t say that. Who can foretell ftow quickly consti- 
tutions can be hammered out? One thing is however absolutely certain, 
and that is the quicker you start the quicker you will end and the swner 
we shall be able to withdraw, handing over the power to the new Gov- 
ernrftents of the Union, provinces and If it is decided, of the groups. 

“This brings me to whal has been decided rather than recorAmend- 
ed- It has been decided to make a rftart with the constitution-making 
right away. This does not mean a decision as to what the constitution 
shall finally be; that Is for decision by the representatives of the Indian 
people What it does mean is that the dcdtilock which ha# m-evented a* 
start on the process of constitution -makings is to be removed once ang 


for all. 

“The form In which wc propose that the constUutlon-making ^ies 
should be assembled is Important for this reason. Il of arriving 

at constitutions m the recommended form. It goes a little further than 
that in one respect. As we believe and hope lhat the two partes will 
come Into this constttutlon-makine on the basis of our re^mmendaUons, 
it ^ifid^ot ^ fair to cither of &em if the fundamental baste wbich^we 
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recommc^pd could easily departed from. So we stipulate that a depar- 
ture *f rom that basis, which is laid down in paragraph 15 oi the state- 
ment, should only be made if a majority of both communities agree to it. 
That I think is eminently fair to both parties. It does not mean that 
no departure can be made from the recommendations, but it-.does mean that 
the special provisions I have mentioned will apply to such resolutions in 
the constituent assembly of the Union. That is one i^ecial provision as 
to particular majorities. Ihe only other is in relation to matters raising 
any major communal issue, when a similar rule will apply. All the rest 
is left to the free play of discussion and vote. 

‘"The question I am sure will occur to all of you and that is why we 
have named the three sections of provinces into which the assembly will 
break up to formulate the ^)rovlncial and group constitutions. 

, **Th^e was a very go<yi reason for this. First of all, of course, some- 
how or other those groups had to b€ formed before they could proceed to 
,their business. Ihere were two ways of dealing with that matter. Either 
let the present previiKial Goyemments opt themselves into groups or 
after seeing the constitutions produced, let tl^ new Governments, after 
the whole contltttlon-making is complete, siWlt themselves out if they 
<wish. We have chosen the second alterujiMffe for two reasons. First, 
because it fdilow/? the suggestion Congress put forward as regards the 
provinces and a single federation. They suggested that all the provinces 
should come in at the beginning but could opt out* If they did not like 
the constitution when< t^xey had seen it. We think that this principle 
should apply to the groups. Second, the present legislatures are not truly 
representative of the ^hole population because of the effect of the Com- 
munal Award with its weightages. 

c “We have tried to get a scheme as near as possible to the full adult 
suffrage, which would be fairest but which wquld take probably two years 
to work out — and no one believes that we could wait that length of time 
before starting on constitution-making. So we discard the present legis- 
lature^ as decisive for the option and say let it be exercised when the 
first new elections have taken place, when no doubt there will be 
a much fuller franchise and when, if necessary, the precise issue can be 
raised at the election. So the three sections will formulate the provincial 
and group constitutions and when that is done, they work together with 
the States' representatives to make the Union constitution. That is the 
final {)hase. 

“Now a ‘Word about the States. The statement in paragraph 14 makes 
the position quite clear that paramountcy cannot be continued after the 
new constitution comes into operation, nor can it be handed over to any- 
one else. It isn't necessary for me to state. I am sure, that a contract 
or arrangement of this kind cannot bfe handed over to a third party with- 
out the consent of*the States. They will therefore become wholly inde- 
pendent but they kave expressed their wish to negotiate their way into 
the Union and that is a matter we«ieave to negotiation between the States 
and the British Indian parties. 

'*‘There is one other important provision which I would like to stress 
as it is somewhat novel in constitution-making. We were met by the diffi- 
culty Qf how we could deal fairly with the smaller minorities, the tribal 
and the excluded areas. In any .constitution-making body it would be 
quite impossible to give them a weightage which would secure for them 
any effective influence without gravely upsetting the balance between the 
.major parties. To give then^ a tiny representation would be useless to 
thepi. Sotwfe decided that minorities would be dealt with really in a 
double way. The major minorities, such as the Hindus in ^^[uslim, pro- 
vince^ and the Muslims in Hindu provinces, the Sikhs In the Punjab and 
the T>epressed Classes, who htW considerable representation in a number 
of provinces, would be dealt with by proportional representation in the 
main construction of the constitution-making boffies. 

. minorities, and narticularly the smaUer 

minorities like the Indian Christians and the Anglo-Indians and also the 
tribal represmttatives, a better opportunity of inflnenriOTg minority pro- 
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visions, we have made provisions lor the setting up by the constitution-* 
making body of an inhuential advisory commission Which will taka the 
InitiaUve in the preparation of the list ol fundamental rights, the minor- 
ity protection clauses and the proposals for the administration of tribal ♦ 
and excluded areas. This commission will make its recommendations to 
the constitution-making body and will suggest at which stage or 
stages in the constitution these provisions should be Inserted, that Is 
whether in the Union, Group or Provincial constitutions or In any two or 
more of them. 


^‘Now that, I think, gives you some picture of the main points wiUi 
which we have dealt In our statement. ^ ^ 

There is only one other point that I want to stress before leaving 
the matter with you until tmnorrow morning. • 

“You will realise, I am sure, how terribly .important is thisi*momeiU 
of decision for the Indian people. 

“We are all agreed that we want a speedy conclusion of these matters;* 
so far we have not been able all to agree Upon how it shoidd be brought 
about. We have done in statement what we believe to be best, arfer 
two months of discussion very "hard work, ^nd in the light of all 
we have heard and studied is our ftfm opinion and Are do not, pf 
course, intend to start all the negotiations over again. •We Intend to get 
on*with the lob on tjie linesiwe have laid down. We ask the Indian peo- 
ple to give this statement calm and carefuUcbnsid^ration. I believe that 
the happiness of their future depends upon what they now do. 

“If failing their own agreement, they will afceept this method that 
we put forward of getting on with the making of a new constitution for 
India, we can between us make it a smooth transition and a rapid on^, 
but if the plan is not accepted no one can say how acute and long tne 
suffering that wlU be self-iflflicted on the Indian people. 

“We are convinced that this statement offers an honourable and 
peaceful method to all parties and If they accept it we wUl do all that 
lies in our power to help forward the constitution-making so m to arrive 
at the speediest possible settlement. 

“Let no one doubt for one moment our intentions. We have not come 
to India and stayed here so long and worked so hard except to carry out 
what has long been the policy of the British Labour Party, and that; Is 
to transfer power to the Indian p>eople as quickly, as smoothly, and as 
co-operatively as the difficulties of the process permit. ’ ^ 

“We hope from the bottom of our hearts that the Indian people will 
accept the statement in the spirit of co-operation in which it has been 
drawn up, and that within a week# or two the process of constitution- 
making may begin and the Interim Government may. be formed/' 


DEBATE IN^ U»DS * 

During a debate in ^ the House of Lords the White Paper on New 
Indian Plan was read by Lord Addison, the Dominion Secretary. 

discount Simon who initiated the debate asked whether by. setting up 
of an Interim Government it waA meant that new men will be chpsen. to 
sit in the Viceroy’s Council. He said, “That would not be a Constitutional 
change. Or Is it intended to make a rather more widespread change?” 

Lord Addison replying said: “I think it wise counsel that we should 
-wait to ascertain the effect of this Paper •n Indian oplnlqp before dls-# 
cus^g it further. * * a 

“The answer to Lord Simon’s question is, I think, fairly clear. It Ik 
more a cliaiige of peranmneL wtikh we b<^wm be effected WJf^Wy 
satislaetotlly and will inspire eenffdenee. The powm and anties of the * 
Viceroy wffl remain as before " 

Lord Simon: Otherwise it would have meant an Act of Pai'Uament. 

Lord Addison: Yes. 

'The ffindustan Times” (17-5-lV^) 
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THE PRESS CONFERENCE. NEW DELHI. (lS-5*46) 

S(peai:ing coolly* and occasionally helped by Sir Stafford Cxipps, who 
sat at his left, Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, ans* 
'wefed scores of questions at a two-hiour Press conferenre in New Delhi 
on Friday, that was attended by over 100 Indian and foreign Pressmen 
who sought clarification on aspects of Thursday’s announcement. 

Lord Pethlck-Lawrence made it clear that what the Mission and the 
Vieeroy had announced was not an award. ‘Tt is a recommendation,” he 
added, ”as to certain bases of the constitution, and a decision to summon 
Indian representatives to make their own constitution, and therefore 
quite clearly tjaere is no question of enforcing an award. In these cir- 
cumstances, the question of use of British troops does not arise at all.” 

The Secretary of State said that the constitution recommended by 
the Missibn could not be modified in favour of one party to the disgid- 
vantage of another. ' 

• The question of the right of the provinces vis-a-vis the proposed 

Union was one of "’ab^ut lOO ^ questions which Lord Pethick-Lawrence 
answered. » " 

t, Asked if the provinces with the ‘ right to opt out 6f the groups will 
have the right to secede from the Indian Union, say within two years. 
Lord Pethick-La whence replied: “They will not have the right to opt out 
in a period of two years, \yhat they will hate the tight to do is to ask 
for a revision of the constitution at the end of 10 years.” 

Q: Supposing Assam/ which has a Congress Ministry, decided not to 
come into Group C wfth Bengal, which has a Muslim League Ministry, 
would Assam be allowed to join any other Group? 

• A: The right to opt out comes later for this reason, that the whole 
picture should be understood before the optign is exercised. 

Q: Can a province, if it opts out of one section, go into another 
sectioi)? 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that if the right was given to a pro- 
vince to opt into another section and that other section did not want to 
receive it, a rather awakward situation would arise. The answer to the 
question was not laid down in the statement but it would be open to the 
Constituent Assembly to deal with it at the appropriate time. 

;Q:« If any province does not wish to join the Group in whiclt it has 
been .put, can it stay out? 

A: JTtie ' provinces automatically come into the Sectioni^ *A’, *B’ and 
‘C* which are set out in the statement. Initially they are in the parti- 
cular sections to which they are allocated in the statement and that 
particular section will decide whether a group shall be formed and what 
should be the constitution. The right to opt out of the group formed by 
that section arises After the constitution has been framed and the first 
election to the legislature has takep place. It does not arise before that. 

Q: There is a provision whereby any province could, by a majority 
vote* of its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the constitution after an initial period of 10 years. Is there included 
in the woros “call for a reconsideration of the terms of the constitutton” 
any right to have secession considered? 

A: If you revise the constitution, quite clearly the whole basis of 
the constitution can be considered again. Any province can ask for a 
revi^on of the constitution, .^nd so far as I can see, when that revisiofi.^ 
Is underta^nt all questions in the constitution are open to rediscussion. 

• Q: If the provinces in Section ‘B’, which formed a Muslim majority 
are% decided to form a group but would not come into the Union, what 
wouRi be the positioi^? 

A: It would be a breach of the condition under which all these peo- 
ple met together for the purpose of making the constitution and, there- 
fore, the constitution-making machinery would break down if it was per- 
sisted in. That is contrary to the understanding on which these people 
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came together. If they are coming together on an understanding, pre- 
sumably honourably accepting the major premise, and If the> were to 
refuse that later on. it will be a breach of the understanding and <^e do 
not contemplate such a thing. , ^ 

Q: Could the provinces in Section ‘B* at the end of lO years decide to 
be a separate sovereign State? * 

A: If the constitution Is being revised, of course, all proposals for Its 
revision will be open to discussion. Whether they woulcf be cariivd 
through' is quite another question. 

Q: Supposing a group decides not to come into the Union Constituent 
Assentbly, what would be the position as far as Jihat group «is concerned? 

A: This is a purely hypothetical question. You cannot forejudge 
exactly what would be done in the event of j^ple not co-operating, but 
there is every intention to proceed ylth the aonstitutlon-makii^ machi- 
nery as it is set out In the statement. What will happen if one person or 
any person or groups of peojJle in some way tried to throw spanner 
the works I am not prepared at this stage •precise IJr t(f say. but the inten- 
tion is to get on with the Job. ^ ^ • 

Q: Can the provincial Assemblies elect people from outside their 
membership? • , 

• A: Yes. That is not exqjuded under the terms of the statement. 

Q: Does the 10-year period set for revteidn of . the constitution mean 
that the Union constitution is invlqlable for lO years? 

A: What it does mean is that the Constituenf !\ssembly will lay down 
provisions for the revision of the constitution. This Is In accordance with 
what Is taking place in a great many other cases In the world. Thare 
must be some provision fey* revision. Precisely what the conditions of 
revision are is a matter for the Constituent Assembly to decide. I do 
not think I can go further into that. 

t 

Q: Will It be open to the Constituent Assembly to endow the Union 
with all powers of taxation, including gustoms, income-tax, and other 
taxes? 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied that the statement left it open to the 
Constituent Assembly to interpret the words relating to finance, sublect 
to the oondition that any resolution raising a major communaf Issue 
should require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major communities. Subject to that, and subject to 
alterations in the basic formula, a bare majority in the Constituent As- 
sembly could carry a proposal. • 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence said tha! the question of including currency 
in the Central list could be discussed, if necessary, hi the constitution- 
making body. ^ • 

Replying to a number qf questions on Indian States, the Secretary 
of State reiterated the fact that paramountcy would continue in the* In- 
terim period. He stated that the Mission had already received Indications 
froitr most of the principal States and representatives of large bodies 
of other States that they had no desire to Impede the progress of India 
towards self-government and independence and that they wanted to co- 
operate in it. 


X As regards the position of the India Office during the interim period,^ 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that for months now the India lOffice 
been proceeding on the assumption that the time would come when greaS 
changes would be made in India and the whole position of the India 
Office would be altered. Its vast administrative maqjiine would, however, 
be at the disposal of the new constitution in Jndia. 

Q: If the conatitution-making body decides that ^ a preltoinary to 
pro<^ding with its work British troops shcmld be withdrawn will thev be 
withdrawn? 


H. C. Vol, II— L 
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A: I think that la a misunderstanding of the situation. Some we 
must #be * responsibly for law and order in a country. In the province 
the Governments are really responsible for law and order, but the ultl- 
'mate responsibility rests with the Government of India. We are anxious 
to transfer tjaat at the earliest possible moment, but we must transfer 
it to a* properly constituted Government. When that time comes, we 
f will make the transfer. 

-Q: What will be the next stage of activity of the Cabinet Delc^gation? 

A: The first thing is to get this plan accepted by the two main com- 
munities and I^ hope that will be carried through as soon as possible. 

Q: What will be the percentage of Muslims in the Interim Govern- 
ment? . 

• A: Tlte question of the^ Interim Government is not for us to decide; 
It is* primarily a question for the Vi<feroy. 

• Q: During the interim period, will the Viceroy's veto be exercised as 
at present? . * • ' 

♦A: That is a question for* the Viceroy, and he is now negotiating with 

the parties. . • < 

• 

* Lord Pethick-Lawrence said that the division into three main com- 
munities — General, Muslim and Sikh — had npt been .made in consulta- 
tion with any party, ''.This ^statement is our own and does not represent 
necessarily the opinion of anybody in India. But it is put out after we 
have discussed all the^ia matters with different Indians and it is our 
attempt to reach the most likely method which will be accepted by the 
di^erent parties." 

Q: Has Congress agreed to this? ^ 

A: We have not put this out on the basis that anybody has agreed to 
anything. It is our statement and stands on its own feet. 

There were a number of questions on Mr. Churchiirs speech in the 
House of Commons. 

Q: Is Mr. Churchill correct in suggesting that the “shifting of the 
onus of deciding the future constitution from Indians to HMG is an unfor- 
tunate, step going beyond the understood purpose and mandate of the 
Mission"? 

A: There has been no shifting of the onus of deciding the constitu- 
tidfu If we could have arranged by agreement between the parties in 
India the basis of a consultation on which they could come together in 
a constitution-making body, nothing! would have pleased us better. In 
default of that, we t;^ought it desirable to make certain recommendations 
as to the basis on ,which they could come together and the Viceroy is 
prepared to summon a constitutiqn-making body on that basis. We 
believe that is in accord with the wish not o|ily*of Indians but the ma- 
jority of our own people at home, 

Q: What legislative steps will be required for setting up the Intyim 
Government, the creation of the new constitution and abrogation of the 
King's title of Emperor of India? . 

A: So far as the first two are concerned, no legislative steps are neces- 
sary at all. So far as the ultimate step is concerned that is a matter of 
^Qnstltutiorjal«law and I canntft answer offhand. So far as I know speak- ' 
h|g ^thout consideration I am not at all sure that a precise statute will 
be required for it, but I should not like that to be taken as final. There 
wlH «MiJburally have to be a debate in Parliament and some legislative step 
•Will have to be taken with the consent of His Majesty the King. But I 
do not contemplate any difdculty about all that. The present Labour 
Government is in a considerable working majority in the House of Gom- 
m<»i« and I do not imagine any serious dlfllculty in carrjtog it through. 

Do you agree with Mr. Churchill when he implies that you have 
laboured xuR to gain an Empire but to cast it away? 
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A: I only say that what we are doing toda^ is in accord with 
the views that have been escpressed all through by the really great ^tes* 
men in our country and nothing can redound more to the h&hest tradi- 
tions of liberty which prevail in my country than If, as a result of our 
labours, we have in the years to come, a sovereign country here in India 
whose relationship with ours is one of friendliness and equality* In the 
days to come.— API 


VICEROY’S BROADCAST TO INDIAN PEOPLE (17-5-1946) 


speak to the people of India at the most critical hour of India's 
history. The statement of the Cabinet Delegation containing Uieir re- 
commendations, has now been before you foi* 24 hours. • It is a blue- 
print for freedom, an outline of which your representatives have to fill 
in the details and construct the building," said Lord Wavell In a broad- 
cast message on BYlday. ^ • • • 

"You will have studied the statement, most of you. and many think 
that it shows a path to reach the summit at whlqli you have been aiming 
for so long, the independence of India, I aln sure you will bg eager to take 
it. If you should have formed the view — I hope fou have not— that there 
is no passage th^ way, I hdpe thatf you jvill study again the route Indi- 
cated to you, and see whether the difflcuities in the path-»-and we ki\ow 
tl\ey are formidable— cannot be surmounted by skill •and patience and 
boldness. , • 

"I can assure you of this, that very muCh hard* work, very much earn- 
est study, very much anxious thought, and all the goodwill and sincerity 
at our command have gone to the making of * these recommendations. 
We would much have preferred that the Indian leaders shoUld have 
themselves reached agreement on the course to be followed and we have 
done our best to persuade them; but it has not been found possible in 
spite of concessions on botn sides which at one time promised results. 


"These proposals put before you are obviously not those thgt any 
one of the parties would have chosen if left to itseli, but I do believe that 
they offer a reasonable and workable Ijasis on which to found India's 
futu;*e constitution. They preserve the essential unity of India which 
Is threatened by the dispute between the two major communities; and in 
especial they remove the danger of the disruption of that great fellow- 
ship, the Indian Army, to which India already owes so much gn<> on 
whose strength, unity and efficiency her future security will depend, "they 
offer to the Muslim community the right to direct their own es^ntlal 
interests, their religion, their education, their culture, their gconoiplc 
and other concerns in their own way and to their own best advantage. 

"To another great community, ihe Sikhs, they preserve the unity of 
their homeland, the Punjab, in which they have ijlayed, and can still 
play, so important and influential a part. ^ 


"They provide in the Special Conwnittee which forms a feature of the 
constitution-making njA-chlnery, the best chance for the smaller minor- 
ities to make their needs known and to secure protection for their Inte- 
rest. They seek to arrange a means for the Indian States, great and 
small, to enter by negotiation into the polity of a united India. They 
offer to India the prospect of peace— q peace from party strife, the pe^e 
so needed for all the constructive work there is to do. And they give 
you the opportunity of complete Independence so soon as the Constituent 
Assembly has completed its labours. • ^ , 

"I would like to emphasise the constructive work to be d6ne. I^^you 
can agree to accept the proposals in the statement as a reasonable baRs 
on which to work out your constitution, then we are able at to* con- 
centrate aU the best efforts and abUltles tn India on the pro-, 

blerns that are so urgent. You know them well--th(^me(^te tonger 
of famine to be countered, and measures takra to provide *n®£e food ror 
■everyone in future years; the health of India to be remedi^; great 
of wider education to be initiated; roads to be built and Im^v- 
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ed; and much else. to be done to raise the standard of living of the 
OHnmbn man. Tliere are also great schemes in hand to control India’s 
jvatfr supplies, to expand irrigation, to provide power, to prevent floods; 
there are factories to be built and new industries to be started; while in 
the ou^de imrld India has to take her place in international bodies, in 
which ner representatives have ’already established a considerable repu- 
tation. 

“It is therefore my earnest desire that in these critical times ahead, 
in the interim period while the new constitution is being built, the Gov- 
ernment of India should bP in the hands of the ablest of India’s leaders, 
men recognised as such by the Indian people, whom they will trust to 
further their Interests and bring them to their goal. 

’ "As said in the statement, I anj charged with the responsibility to 
fomi such a Government as soon as possible, to direct the affairs of Bri- 
ftidi India in the interim period. There will' be no doubt in the minds of 
anyone, I hope, what « great fitep forward this will be on India’s road 
to Self-Government. It 'will, be a purely Indian Government except for 
its head, the Governor-General; and' will Include, if I can get the men 
I want, recognised leaders of the main Indian parties, whose influence, 

ability and desire to serve India are unquestioned. 

« 

“Such a Government mifst>have a profound influence and power not 
only in India, but also in' the outside jvorld. Some of the best ability in 
In^a, which has hltheito been spent in opposition, can be harnessed to 
constructive work. These men can be the architects of the new India. 

No constitution and no form of government can work satisfactorily 
without goodwill, with goodwill and determination to succeed even an 
apparently illogical arrangement can be made to work. In the complex 
situation that faces us, there are four main parties: The British, the two 
main parties in British India, Hindus and Muslims, and the Indian gtates 
from all of* them very considerable change of their present outlook will 
be required as a contribution to the general good, if this great experi- 
ment is to succeed. 

.‘To^make concession in ideas and principles is a hard thing and not 
easily palatable. It requires some greatness of mind to recognise the 
necessity, much greatness of spirit to make the concession. I am sure 
that this will not be found wanting in India. As I think you will admit 
that it has not been found wanting in the British people in this offer. 

“I wonder whether you realise fhat this is the greatest and most 
momentous experiment in Government in the whole history of the world 
—a new constitution^ to control the destiny of 400,000^000 people. A grave 
responsibility indeed on all of us vhio are previleged to assist in making 
it. . 

Lastly, .1 must . emphasise the seriousness of the choice before you 
It is the choice between peaceful construction or the disorder of civil 
strife, between co-operation or disunity, between ordered progress or con- 
fusion. I am sure you will pot Hesitate in your choice for co-operation. 

May I end with some words which were quoted by one great man to 
another at a crisis of the lat# war, and may well be applied to India at 
this crisis:— 

^ ‘*Thou too, sail, on, o* ship of state, 

Sail on, o* union, strong and great; 

Huxnanlty with all its fears 
with all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.*' 
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TOE COMMANDER-lN-CHI£rs MtOADCAST (lI-5-*4«) 

The following is the text of the C-ln-C*s broadcist:— * t 

“As you have heard from H. E. the Viceroy, the British Ooveminent; 
have put forward a scheme to enable Indians to make thejr own consti- 
tution and set up an Independent Indian Government. Aai you all know 
too, members of the British C3K)vernment and the Viceroy have ft>r some 
time past been discussing with the leaders of the Muslim League and of 
the Congress. They have been trying to decide what kind of govern- 
ment shall be set up in India. Their object is to make good the promise 
of the British Government that in future India shall be governed entirely 
by her own people, free from all control by Britain, and •free to remain 
within the British Commonwealth or to go outside as she likes. 

“In spite of every attempt to find a form ‘of government which would 
be acceptable to the Congress anct the Muslim League, no agreemwt 
has been reached. 

“The Muslim League considers that there npast^be two Independent 
and separate Governments In India, Pakistan for the Musllpis and Hindu- 
stan for the Hlnc^us. The Congress ^Inks that Ihdla must not be divided 
and that there should be one Central Government with the province 
controlling their own affairs to the greatest possible extend. , 

• “This very briefly is tl }0 position taken up by the*two main political 
parties. * ^ . 

“It was hoped that between tlje two points* of view some compromise 
acceptable to both parties might be found. Thl8|has, however, not been 
found possible, although both parties hsue, for the sake of goodwill, 
modified their views to a considerable extent. 

“The British Governrnent, therefore, having failed to get the two 
principal political parties xo agree, has decided that It is tnelr duty to 
the people of India to lay down what shall be done in order to give India 
her Independence as soon as possible in an orderly and peaceful manner, 
so that the mass of the people may be put to the least Inconvenience and 
disturbance. 

“In making these arrangements, the British Government has tried to 
ensure justice and freedom for the smaller as well as for the large sec- 
tions of the people of India. ^ . 

“The British Government realises that the Muslims have a re^l tear 
that they may be forced to live for always under a Hindu* Government 
and that any new form of government must be such as to make \his ff ar 
groundless for all time. 

“With this in view, the possibility of setting up a complete separate 
and independent Muslim State of Pakistan has beei\ most carefully con- 
sidered from every point of view and without any pgrtlallty at all. 

“As a result of this examinatiore tlte British Government has been 
forced to conclude that the setting up of completely Independent States 
not linked together in any way would not result in a settlement oT the 
differences between Hindu and Muslim. 

“The setting up of two or more independent Governments would also, 
in their opinion, result in great loss and clanger to India in the future. 

“They, therefore, cannot agree to divide tndia Into separate States, 
though they do think that some way must be found for the predominantly 
Muslim areas to govern themselves if they wish to do so axid po live theh- 
own lives. This is also recognised by the Hindus and the Congress Farjy. 

“The British Government, therefore, have approved neither the set- 
ting up of completely separate States nor the relation of all power at 
the Centre. They consider that although the different areas should 
have a large measure of independence if the people desire It, .the respon- 
sibility for the Army, Navy and Air Force and for the defence of the 
whole of India in war, must rest with one authority for the whole of 
India. • • 
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*'Apart from this, they have accepted the principle that each pro- 
vince ^or group of provinces may have full powers to manage its own 
affairs as desired by its own people without interference from the Centre. 

• ♦ 

'*These proposals are meant to ensure that all creeds and classes shall 
have tl)elr say in how they are to be governed and also to prevent any 
one section of the people being forced to live under the rule of any other 
^ scctlcm, without being sure that they will have the right to live their lives 
in their own way wl&out fear or persecution. 

“The details of this new system of government for India must be 
worked out by ^the people of India themselves. It is not the task of the 
British Government to do this. 

, “To clirry on the administration of the country while a new system 
of government is worked out, the Vlfceroy proposes to form an Interim 
(government composed of himself and of leaders of Indian political opi- 
nion who have the csnfldence ot the people. 

,“In this temporary bovernment .the post of War Member which is 

present held by the Commander-in-Chief (that is myself) will be held 
by .a civilian ^ho ^will be an Indian. I shall continue to be responsible 
for the command and welfare of the Army, l^avy and Air Force but all 
political matters will be in •tlje hands of the new War Member under 
whom I shall serve, Just* as the commanders in Britain serve under civilian 
ministers. * 

’“While this temporary Government carries on the daily business of 
governing the country, it is proposed that there should be set up three 
assemblies composed of representatives of ay parties and creeds and 
classes, and elected by the Provincial Legislatures. 

“It* will be the task of these three assemblies together with representa- 
tives from the Indian States to decide how India will be governed in the 
future. 

“The British Government hopes that in this way peace and security 
wilKcopie to India under the rule of her own leaders and that she will 
becdme great and prosperous as she deserves. 

“Whfle these discussions and meetings are going on it is the duty of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force to continue to serve the Government and 
to carry out its orders. ^ * 

“As I have said, .this temporary Government will be an Indian Gov- 
ernment composed o< members chosen from the leaders of the main poli- 
tical parties in the country who havt* the full confidence of the people. 

“There is no doubt that today there is danger of strife and disorder 
in the country. Whether you are in the Army, the Navy or the Air Fcgce, 
you all hnow the good that comes from discipline and toleration. You 
nave also learned to live together, Hindu, Muslim, Sikh and Christian, in 
the service of your country without quarrelling or jealousy. 

“You have learned each to# respect the other and to work side by side 
J^br qne objtct^the good of your country. 

^ “In this jou have set an example to all India. 

# 

. ■ "I -trust you, as 1 have always trusted you to go ou setting this exam- 

ple and to do your duty, as you have always done it in war and peace. 

"I for my part diall do the same. So long as I am here you may rely 
on me to i^eguard your' interest in the future as in the past.” 
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(The CSongrecs President summoned a meeting of the Working Com** 
^ Delhi on May 17, The Working €k>mmittee eomldered 

the statoment issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, Th% cor- 
re^[>ondence exchanged in connection with the statement ami the resplu^ 
tlon of the Working Committee dated May 24, are given below). 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD PBTHICK " 
LAWRENCE, DATED eWlI MAY, IJMS. 


20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 


20th May, 1046. 

Dear Lord Pethick-Lawrence. * * 

My Committee have carefully considered Ihe statement issued by the 
Cabinet Delegation on May 16th, and they haji/e seen Gandhi] leaf ter t|ic 
interviews he has had with you and Sir Stafford Cripps. There are certain 
matters about which I have been asked to write to you. 

As we understand the statement, it centains certain recommendations 
and procedure for the election and functioning of the Ccmstltuent Assembly. 
The Assembly itself, when formed, will, in my Commlt!tee*s opinion, be a 
sovereign) body for the purpose of drafting the cems tltu tlon ;un hindered by 
any external authority, as well as for entering into a treaty. Further that 
it*wlll be open to thq Assembly to vary in any way it likes the recommenda- 
tions and the procedure suggested by the Cabinet Delegation. The Con- 
stituent Assembly being a sovereign body for the purpovse of the cohiitltu- 
tion, its final decisions will automallcally take effect. 

As you were aware some recommendations nave been made in your 
statement which are contrary to the Congress stand as It was taken at the 
Simla Conference and elsewhere. Naturally we shall try to get the As- 
sembly to remove what we« consider defects In the recommendaUon.s. For 
this purpose we shall endeavour to educate the country and the Constituent 
Assembly. , 


There is one matter in which my Committee were pleased to hear 
Gandhiji say that you were trying to see that the European *membenj In 
the various provincial assemblies, particularly Bengal, and Assam, would 
neither offer themselves as candidates nor vote for the election of delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly, 

No provision has been made for the election of a representatl'ife ftxim 
British Baluchistan. So far as we know, there is no elected* Assembly or 
any other kind of chamber which might select such a representative. One 
individual may .not make much of a difference in the Constituent Ansernttly, 
but it would make a difference if such an Individual speaks for a whole 
province which he really does not figpresent in any way It is far better 
not to have representation at all than to have this kind of representation 
which will mislead and which may decide the fate of ^Baluchistan contrary 
to the wishes of its inhabitants. If kind of popular representation can 
be arranged, we would welcome It. My Committee were pleased, therefore, 
to hear Gandhiji say that you are likely to include Baluchistan withlh the 
sco|?e of the Advisory Committee’s work. 

In your recommendations for the basic form of the constitution (page 
3 of the printed draft, No. 5) you state that provinces should be free to 
form groups with executives and legislatures and each group could deter- 
mine the provincial subjects to be taken in common. Just prcvlo^ to 
this you state that all subjects other than .4he union subiecte and all resi- 
duary. powers should vest in the provinces. Later on In xht statem^t, 
however, on page 5 you state that the provincial 

Constituent Assembly will divide up Into three section and thew tlons 
shall proceed to settle the provincial constitutions foi 
section and also decide whether any group constitution shall ^ 
these provinces”. There appears to us to ^ a 

two separate provisions. The basic provision gives full autonomy ^ ^ 
Vince to do wnat it likes and subsequently there appears to be a certain 
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compulsion in the matter which clearly Infringes that autonomy. It is 
true that tit a later trt^age the provinces can opt out of any group. In any 
event it is not clear how a Province or its representatives can be compelled 
to do something which they do not want to do. A provincial Assembly may 
give a mandate to its representatives not to enter any group or a parti* 
ctilar gK>up or section. As Sections B and C have been formed it is obvious 
, that one novince will play a dominating role in the Section, the Punjab 
in Section B and Bengal in Section C. It is conceivable that this dominat- 
ing province may frame a provincial constitution entirely against the wishes 
of Sind or the North-West Frontier Province or Assam. It may even con- 
ceivably lay down rules, for elections and otherwise thereby nullifying the 
provision for a province to •opt out of a group. Such could never be the in- 
tention as it would be repugnant to the basic principles and policy of the 
Scheme Itself. 

’ The question of the In<flan States has been left vague and, therefore, 
I need not say much about it at this stage. -But it is clear that State re. 
Ifresentatives who c(^e*into thp Constituent Assembly must do so more 
or less in the t same w£fy as the representatives of the Provinces. The 
Constituent Assembly cannot 4)e formed of entirely disparate elements. 

I have de^lt above with some points arising out of your statement 
Possibly some of them can be cleared up by you and the defects removed. 
The principal point, however, is. as stated above, that we look upon this 
Constituent Assembly as a sovereign body which can decide as it chooses 
in regard to any matter* before it can give effect to its decision. The only 
limitation we recognise ^,that in regard to certain major communal Issues 
the •decision should be by a majprity of each of the two major communities. 
We shall try to approach the public and the members of the Constituent 
Assembly with our own proposals for removing any defects in the recom- 
mendations made by you. 9 

^ Gandhi ji has informed my Committee that you contemplate that Bri- 
tish troops will remain in India till after the establishment of the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the instrument produced by the Constituent 
Assembly. My Committee feel that the presence of foreign troops in India 
will be a negation of India’s independence. India should be considered to 
be Independent in fact from the moment that the National Provisional 
Government is established. 

4 shall be grateful to have an early reply so that my Committee may 
come to a decision in regard to your statement. 

Thf Rt. Hon. Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 

Yours siiicerely, 

(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad. 


LETTER FROM l^RD PETHICK-LAWRENCE TO THE CONGRESS 
PRESIDENT, DATED 22ND MA’H 1946. 

Office of the Cabinet Delegation, 
Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi. 

22nd May, 1946. 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

The Delegation have considered your letter of 20th May and feel that 
tpe best way to answer it is that they should make their general position 
^uite. clear ta yhu. Since the Indian leaders after prolonged discussion faU- 
ed» to arrive at an ^eement the Delegation have put forward their re- 
comn^nwtions as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of the two 
j The scheme therefore stands as a whole and can only suc- 
ceed If it Is accepted and worked in a spirit of compromise and co-(^ration. 

You are -aware of -toe^ispasop for the grouping of the Provinces, and 
this is an essential featjirt of the scheme, which can only be modlflM by 
agre^ent between tiie two parties. ^ 
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There ^e two further points which we think we should mention. First, 
in your letter you describe the ConsUtuent Assembly as a soverei&n body, 
the nn^ decisions of which will automatically take effect. We think the 
y functions of the Constituent Assembly and the procedure * 

wmch it is intended to follow are clear from the statement. Ohce the Con- 
stituent Assembly is formed and working ort this basis, there is naturkUy no 
intention to interfere with its discretion or to question its decisions. When 
the Constituent Assembly has completed its labours. His Majesty's Oov- 
emment will recommend to Parliament such action as may be necessary for 
the cession of sovereignty to the Indian people, subject only ^ two pro- 
^dsions which are mentioned in the Statement apd which axe not, we be- 
lieve controversial, namely, adequate provision for the prot^tion of mino- 
rities and willingness to conclude a treaty to cpver matters arising out of 
the transfer of power. ^ 

Secondly, while His Majesty’s GoVfcmrftent are most anxious to ^eoun& 
that the Interim ^riod should be as short as possible, you will, we are^ 
sure, appreciate, that for the reasons stated abo>qp independence cannot 
precede the bringing into operation of a new constitutioij. • 

yours sincerely. 

(Sd.) Pethick Lawrence 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azad. * 

MEMORANDUM TO THE CHAMBER t)#* f MNCE8 (!tt-5-’46) • 

NEW DELHI, Wednesday. — The 6abinet Delegation In a memorandum 
to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, published tday. declartss 
that under the new constitution HMG will cease to exercise the powers 
of paramountcy. ‘^The void will have to be ftlled either by the States 
entering into a federal relationship with the succession Government or 
Governments in British India, or falling this, entering into particular 
political arrangements with it or them.” • 


This memorandum was drawn up before the delegation began its 
discussions with party leaders and represented the substance of what was 
communicated to the States’ representatives at their first interviews. 

The memorandum says: — 


Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons, an assurance was given to the Princes that there was 
no intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any change in tb^elr re- 
lationship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by thjjir treaties and 
engagements without their consent. It was at the same time stated that 
the Princes’ consent to any changes* which might emerge as a result of 
negotiations would not unreasonably be withheld. 'The Chamber of Prln- 
xes has since confirmed that the Indian States full/ share the general 
desire in the country for the immediate attainment by India of her full 
stature. HMG have now* declared that if the succession Government or 
Governments in British India desire independence, no obstacle would be 
placed in their way. The effect of these announcements is that all those 
concttmed with the future of India wish her to attain a posltioh of inde- 
pendence within or without the British Commonwealth. The Delegation 
nave come here to assist In resolving ttie difficulties which stand in the 
way of India fulfilling this wish. 


During the interim period, which must glapse before the coming into 
operation of a new constitutional structure under which BrJitish India 
will be independent or fully self-governing, paramountcy will remain m 
operation. But the British Government could not and will not in any 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Go^vernment. • 

Meanwhile, the Indian States are in a position to play an Imrwrtant 
part in the formulation of the new constitution^ structure for .India and 
HMO have been Informed by the Indian States they desire, m their 
own interests and in the interests of India as a 

contribution to the framing of the structure, and to take theij due place 
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in it when it Is competed. In order to facilitate this they will doubtless 
strengthen their pesition by doing everything possible to ensure that their 
administrations conform to the highest standard. Where adequate stand- 
* ards cannot be achieved within the existing resources of the State they 
will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to form or join administrative 
units Jarge enouj^ to enable «them to be fitted into the constitutional 
structure. It will also strengthen the position of States during this for- 
mulative period if the various Governments which have not already done 
so take active steps to place themselves in close and constant touch with 
public opinion in their States by means of representative institutions. 

During the interim ^riod it will be necessary for the States to con- 
duct negotiations with British India in regaiui to the future regulation 
of matters of common copcern, especially in the economic and financial 
field, skich negotiations, which will be necessary whether the States 
desire to participate in the new Indian constitutional structure or not, 
win occupy a considerable period of time, .and since some of these nego- 
•^tiatlons may well be incomplete when the new structure comes into be- 
ing. it will, pi order to avoid* administrative difficulties, be necessary to 
aaive at an understanding Jjetween the States and those likely to control 
^the succession Government or Governments that for* a period of time 
the then exftting arrangements as to these matters of common concern 
should continue nintil the new agreements are completed. In this mat- 
ter, the British Government and the Crown Representative will lend ^ch 
assistance as they cap shcAild it be so desired. 

When a new fully self-governing tor independent Government or Gov- 
eimments come into Ifding in British India, HMG’s influence with these 
Governments will not be such as to enable them to carry out the obliga- 
tions of paramountcy. Moreover, they cannot contemplate that British 
troops would be retained in India for this purpose. Thus, as a logical 
sequence and in view of the desires expresseu to them on behalf of the 
Indian States, His Majesty’s Government will cease to exercise the powers 
of pdramountcy. This means that the rights of the States which flow 
from their relationship with the Crown will no longer exist and that all 
the rights •surrendered by the States to the paramount Power will return 
to the States. Political arrangements between the States on the one side 
and the British Crown and British India on the other will thus be brought 
to, an end. The void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
into & federal relationship with the succession Government or Govern- 
ments in British India, or failing this, entering into particular political 
arrangements with it or them. 

A Press nefte says: The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear 
that the document Issued on Wednesday entitled “Memorandum on 
States, Treaties and Pa'ramountcy J^resented by the Cabinet Delegation 
to His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes” was drawn 
up before the Mission began Its discussions with party leaders and repre- 
sented the substance of what they communicated to the representatives 
of the States at their first interviews with the Mission. This is the ex- 
plahation of the use of the words “succession Government or Govern- 
ments of British Jndia,” an expression which would not of course ^have 
been used after the issue of the Delegation’s recent statement. 

The note at the head of the dpeument was inserted in error. 

SIR N. G. AYYANGAR’S STATEMENT 

, “It is to be regretted that the Cabinet Delegation have so far not 
stajbed their ^deas as regards Indian States with the clarity and direct- 
ness which characterise their award on some of the fundamentals of 
the^new constitution of India. 

'“The Congress Working: Committee has complained that what they 
have said in regard to Indian States Is vague and that much has been 
left for future decision ^y^ahatma Gandhi has pointed out with justifi- 
cation that the Delegktl^ have left the question of paramountcy very 
much in the air. The of the Delegation on the ques- 
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tion of Indian States have to be gathered from their statement of the 
16th May and the Memorandum entitled “States. I^^ties and Para- 
mountcy'’ which they claim to have presented to the Chancellor of the 
Changer of Princes and which they released for publication on the 22nd * 
of May. In what follows. I shall refer to the former as the “Award“ 
and to the latter as the “Memorandum”., 

If these two documents are scrutinised with care the following emerge 
as being the proposals favoured by the Delegation in regard to Indian 
States:— 


(a) There should be a Union of India embracing both British India 

and the Indian States. " • § 

(b) No Indian State can keep out of the Indian Union any more 

than a province can. In other words, the right of non •‘accession to the 
Union is not conceded either to a province to an Indian Sikte. In 
implementing its membership of the Union, it is open, however, to •an 
Indian State to exercise the option either of entering into a federal re-, 
lationship with the Government of the rest of Inftla^r of entering Into 
some other particular political arrangement ,wlth*it: , • 

(c) All Indiarf States should ce*de to the Union th«; subjects of» 

Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. • . 

•(d) Indian States whicji elect to enter into a federal relationship 
with the rest of Indi& will have represen tat^pa on the Executive and the 
Legislature of the Union, and will, therefore, effectively participate in 
the administration of the Union ^subjects. Th^’ political relationship 
alternative to federal relationship must nec^arily Va^rtake of the nature 
of paramountcy exercised by the federal Government; this has neces- 
sarily to be so in view of the fact that under the proposed Union cotv- 
stitution, as now, Foreign ^alrs and, Defence, in any case, have to be 
administered for the whole of India by a Union Centre. 

(e) The provisions regarding the grouping of province, s in the Award 
rule out the possibility of Indian States being grouped with the provinces 
placed in any one of the' three sections, A, B and C. The States are to 
participate in the constitution making body only at the final stage, that 
is at the stage of framing a constitution for the Union Centre. 


(f) The Award provides for no right of sucession from the Unipn 
in favour either of an Indian State or of a province. A provinctf ctfti, 
when its first elected assembly meets, opt itself out of a group, but* not 
out of the Union; an Indian State may elect to keep out of the federal 
structure but not out of the Union. Under the Award a province is glveh 
the right by a majority vote of its legislature to call for a reconsideration 
of the terms of the constitution of Hhe Union or of a group after an 
initial period of 10 years and at ten-yearly interval^ thereafter. This 
only means that a province can propose an amendment of the Union or 
group constitution; it capnot by the unilateral act, either of its legis- 
lature or even of its people secede from, i.e., opt itself out of, the 
Union or of a group. ItvS proposal for an amendment could not 
take effect obviously except with the approval of thp Union, and the 
grou^ as a whole and unless it is carried in accordance with the special 
procedure that will undoubtedly be prescribed in the Union constitution 
for all amendments to it. 


(g) During the period of the Interim Government, British para- 

mountcy will continue; it will end with the* attainment of yidependencc , 
by India. * 

(h) During the Interim period negotiations should be set on foot 
between British India and the Indian States in regard to the futrure 
regulation of matters of common concern, especlaUy Ih the economic ana 
financial fields. If these negotiations are not comple^ by the time the 
new constitutional structure for India comes toto 

should be entered into for the continuation of the existing state of tl^gs 
in regard to these matters until the new arrangements are cmplete^, 
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3, PreBiunably British Paramountcy over Indian States will also be 
brought \mder revlbw during the period, of the Interim Government with 
a view to its being replaced in the ease of some States by a federal rela- 

• tiofiship with the new Government and in the case of other States by 
some other political arrangement which would serve as a substitute for 
British paramountcy. The implication is Justified that unless one or other 
of these forms of political relationship takes the place of British para- 
mountcy, the unity of India could not be maintained. 

4. The Memorandum is in many ways an extraordinary State docu- 
ment. Those who have some knowledge of the previous history of the 
exercise of paramountcy jurisdiction and the attitude that the Govern- 
ment of British India add His Majesty’s Gov#mmenl have in the past 
adopted in this connection, should have been Surprised at some of the 
astoundipg statements made in this Memorandum. I aln not quite sure 
whether these statements* had -received the approval of all those who 
ha'^e been speaking to the Delegation on behalf of the States, though 
-there is reason to think that the Memorandum was not sprung as a 
surprise upon thos# spokesmen. 

^ 5. Pararrfountcy is*not*a mere contractual relationship. The limits 
of its exercise cannot ,under preseilt conditions be defined. The juris- 
diction has glown up independently of Teraties. Engagements and Sanads. 
Any rights or privileges derivable from such Treaties. Engagements and 
Sanads can be exercised only subject to paramountcy. No Treaty, Engage- 
ment or Sanad can construed so as to exempt an Indian State from 
subordination to the paramount po\ 5 ^er, which has by usage and the 
necessities of the case$to take what measures it sees fit for the safety of 
the interests of India as a whole or of the interests of the States them- 
selves and their people. The paramountcy of the British Crown and 
KRs Majesty’s Government may cease, but until every Indian State has 
established an effective form of constitutional Government and has 
entered the new federal structure of India substantially on the same foot- 
ing as the provinces, paramountcy jurisdiction cannot altogether be 
eliminated. 'The only question, therefore, for consideration is in whom 
this jurisdiction, so long as its .exercise continues to be necessary, should 
vest after British power has been eliminated from this country. Obvi- 
ously it should vest in what will under the new constitution be the Fede- 
ral Government of India. In this connection it should not be forgotten 
th^t ^svhateve^ the nominal, theoretical or legal connection of para- 
mountcy with the British Crown and His Majesty’s Government may 
have been In the past, the rights pertaining to paramountcy have been 
exercised and the obligations of paramourjtcy have been and are being 
implemented b^ the Government of British India. The new Federal 
Government of India will be a succpssor^of the present Government of 
British India modified to the extent that it will be by the accession of 
such States as enter the federal structure. In the usual course para- 
mountcy jurisdicticlh should, therefore, devolve, upon the Government of 
the new Union and there is no iifsuperable obstacle in the way of such 
devolution especially in circumstances which it is hoped will effect a 
peaceful transfer of power. The devolution may well be made with the 
consent of the Indian States and with such modifications in rega»d to 
the scspe and manner of exercise of paramountcy as they may legiti- 
mately ask for and may be agreed upon. But consultation in this regard 
i^ould not be exploitable for the purpose of enabling any States to claim 
that on the termination of the paramountcy of the Birtish Crown, para- 
.mountcy itself will cease altegether and every one of them will become 
politically independent with liberty to stand out the Indian Union. Hie 
Memorandum of the Cabinet Delegation does not in terms subscribe to 
thl^ theory but individual members of the Delegation have in their ex- 
^ piaiiations committed themselves to it and this natursdly has mystified 
some of those like me who have been trying to Interpret the Award in a 
reasonable, way eveh in respect of what the Delegation contemplate for 
Indian States. ^ 

6. The following paragraph in the Memorandum is, to my mind, 
exlraordin^jry. 
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' 'During the interim period which must elapse before the coming 
into operation of a new constitutional structure under which British India 
will be Ind^ndrat and fully self-gcwrernlng, paramountcy will remain in 
operation. But the British Government could not and will not In any • 
circumstances transfer paramountcy to an Indian Government/* 


'Hiese remarks are an illustration of considerable loose thlnkinia Dur- 
ing the intej^ period the link with the British Crown RepreaenWve*8 
office is abolished and paramountcy comes once again to be exercised by 
Uie Government of British India during this period. I can see no Justl- 
ncation for the categorical refusal to transfer paramountcy to that Gov- 
ernment if it happens to be a fully nationalised Indian Government. They 
would be exercising paraiuountcy only as an instrument 5f the Britisli 
Crown under those conditions. It would be ridiculous to contend that an 
Indian Government which will be in charge of'Extemal Affairs, l.e., rela- 
tion with independent foreign States And .Defence for the whole ^f India 
cannot be considered competent by the British Crown to advise it In the 
administration of the functions in relation to the dependent Indian* 
States. Even if the Government of India Act, 1935? cobld not be amended 
so as to do away with the office of Crown Representative duting the Inte- 
rim period, what is it that can Justify the exclusion of an Indian acc^t- 
able to the new National Government apflolntment ."to the omci^ 

of Political Adviser to the Crown Representative? Such an appointment 
would only smoothen the way towards the framing of the new constitu- 
tional structure for India to the satisfaction Indian States and to t^helr 
willing participation in that structiye. Spokesmen on behalf of the In- 
diaui States who have with commendable statesmanship already declared 
themselves in favour of the States working in close collaboration with 
the Indian National Congress in the formulation of the new constitution 
should welcome a change of this character in the manning and working 
of the Political Department# during the interim period. I was. however, 
astonished and pained to hear when 1 was in Delhi a few days ago that 
some of the Princes had actually written to the Viceroy requesting, that 
during the interim period they desired that the Political Adviser snould 
continue to be a Britisher! 


7. The theory that paramountcy was acquired by the British power 
by the specific or implied surrender to the British Crown of sovereign 
rights by Indian States in consideration of the Crown's undertaking to 
protect the State and Its Ruler against external attack and internal* cotn- 
motion and to support the Ruler and his lawful successor on the Throne 
was exploded long ago by the Butler Committee and negatived by com- 
petent authority. It is strange, therefore, that at this tjme of day, the 
Memorandum should speak of the rights surrendered by the States to 
the paramount power returning to tbe States which are to be returning 
the paramount power returning to the States which are to be at liberty 
thereafter to dispose of them at their discretion, ft States are to be 
allowed to act on the basis bf this theory, when British power has been 
eliminated, it will only Iftad to anarchy. As I have, however, indicated 
already, the Delegation’s whole scheme provides for the substitution of a 
new political relationship in the place of paramountcy before this elimi- 
nation actually takes place. 'What will be more in keeping with the peace- 
ful transference of power from Britain to India will be that, a.s dn the 
case of agreements In respect of economic and financial relations, it 
should be agreed that the succession Government should continue to 
exercise paramountcy on the present lines until new political 
ments are completed and every Indian Stated has either entered 
ral structure or entered into some other political relatlonshlj) with the 
Centre inside the Union. 


8 One defect of the Delegation’s approach to the Indian StAtjs’ 
problem Is that it has kept British Indian leaders* at a™/. l^nKth m 
regards the decisions to be taken in resect of the 

■^at is now British India is as vitally interested in how ^^ates are 
going to be fitted into the new oooatitutlonal structure as the Indian 
States themselves are as regards this matter. The States question c|n- 
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not be ^ matter for negotiation between the British Government and the 
Ruling Ainces alohe. Both the leaders of British India and the Readers 
of people in the States have to be effectively associated with the dlscus- 
' sions even of the preliminaries as regards the setting up of constitution- 
making machinery and the procedure to be foUowea in respect thereto. 
It is aiso vitally Important^tnati political parties who decide to take office 
* in the Interim Government should ensure that the administration of 
parmountcv during the interim period will be so regulated as to ensure 
close collaboration and a unified policy between the Govemor-General- 
In-Coimcil on the one side and the Crown Representative and his Politi- 
cal Adviser on the other. Otherwise conflicts will arise and deadlocks 
not easily got* over might bring things to a standstill, in respect of the 
administration of the functions of the Crown id relation to Indian States. 
The unerring political insttoct of Mahatma Gandhi finds fresh illustra- 
tion in the following sentences taken from his recent article in the 
^‘Harljan'*:— ^ 

• “If it (paramoimtcy) cannot be ended with the establishment of the 
Interim Govejnment itr should* be exercised in . co-operation with it and 
purely for the benefit 6f the people of the States. The Princes, if they 
/ire true to t^eir profusions, ghould welcome this popular use of para- 
mountcy so ae to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple envisaged under the new scheme.’* 

^ * 

PRINCES ACCEPT. CABINET MISSION’S PROPOSALS (10-6-1946) 

BOMBAY, June lO^fndia’s Princrty Order today accepted the British 
Cabinet . Mission’s proposals for future constitutional reforms in India, 
and decided to negotiate witlf the Viceroy on issues which require adjust- 
ment during the interim period. 

On behalf of the Standing Committee od. the Chamber of Princes. 
v;hich met here today, the Nawab of Bhopal, Chancellor of the Chamber, 
welcomed the Cabinet Mission’s proposals. The Chancellor, it is under- 
stood, will meet the Viceroy in the coilrse of the week to convey to him 
the decisions of the Standing pommittee. 

The Standing Committee also accepted the Viceroy's invitation to 
set up a negotiating committee envisaged in thfe Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals. The committee is likely to begin functioning from the middle of 
June fn Delhi, 

It will, At is understood, consist of theXhancellor, the Nawab of Bho- 
pal, thd Pro-Chancellor the Maharaja of Patiala, the Jam Saheb of Nava- 
nagar, Nawab Ali Yar Jung (Hyderabad), Sir Manubhai Mehta (Gwalior), 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer (Travancore)# Sir Sultan Ahmed, Adviser to 
the Chancellor, Sardar D, K. Sen (Ckwch Behar), Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
(Bikaner), and the JDewan of Dungarpur, Mir Maqbool Mahamood, Direc- 
tor of the Chamber will act as secretary to the committee. 

'The negotiating committee, it understood^ will seek clarification on 
sucb vital issues as the method of selecting representatives of the States 
to the Union Constituent Assembly, and the terms of their participation 
in it, with* particular reference to the continuance of sovereignty antf the 
reigning dynasty; territorial integrity of States; the right of final ratifi- 
cation of the decisions of the Constituent Assembly; financial relations 
of the Union with the States and the method of States’ contribution to 
the finances of the Union Centre; size of the Federal unit and the ques- 
*tian whether^ they should group at provincial group or Union level. 

*It is iJeing suggested that any major issue specifically affecting the 
States should be decided in the Constituent Astonbly by a majority of 
the ^^representatives of the States present and votiiig. 

^ The negotiating* committee will also have to take up other issues 
such as the scope of the subjects to be ceded J&o the Union, including De- 
fence, internal reforms and the position of State representatives on the 
Constituent Assembly In regard to the*e|ection of the Chairman and other 
ofl^cers. 
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jnie Standing Conunittee enjoined ‘upon the Indian States to initiate 
wit^ toe next 12 months internal reforms as outlined by the Chancellor 
in his declration at the last session of the Chartiber in January last. 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber concluded Its deliberations 
this evening. Sir Cornard Corfleld, Political Adviser to the Crown Repre- 
sentative, also addressed the committee. . ^ . 

Among those who attended the meeting were the rulers of Gwalior. 
Patiala, Bikaner, Nawanagar, Aiwar. Nabha, Tehrl Oarhwal, Dungarpur. 
Baghat and Dewas.->^AJPI. ^ 


THE STATES* PEOPlsE’S CONFERENCE DEMAND 

Representation for States people in the ne*gotiatlng c?)mmlttee and 
the establishment of an Advisory Council, consisting of representatives 
of the provisional Government, rulers and people orf the States,.pending 
the functioning of a new constitution for Incda, are demanded by the 
Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples* Conference ip* a 
resolution on the Cabinet Mission's proposals passed pn Monday. • 

The resolution says that, until such time a§ the new constitution 
comes into force, ip is necessary that a unified policy Should be pursued 
between the States, the provinces and the* provisional Government. The* 
proposed Advisory Council should deal with all common 'matters and 
should endeavour to co-ordinate States* policies so as to insure uniformity. 

In regard to the Constituent Assembly 4he resolution say^ that, 
wherever there are well-established legislatures cc^stituted on the basis 
of direct election, the elected members of the legls^ure should be accept- 
ed as the electorates for the election of rejyeseniatlves of the States to 
the Constituent Assembly. In all other cases the representatives to the 
Assembly should be elected by the regional councils of the All-India 
States’ People's Conference.# 

The committee also adopted three other resolutions, one, demanding 
the release of political prisoners and the enjoyment of civil liberties: a 
second, opposing the move for the separation of Kalat State in Baluchi- 
stan from the rest of India, and a third condemning Hyderabad State 
for its continued ban on the State Congress. 

The resolution on Hyderabad State says: “Any State which does not 
even recognise elementary civil liberties is out of court in any dl&cjisslon 
about the future. The State of Hyderabad will have to change Its wdys 
completely before it can be entitled to any consideration in* assemblies 
determining the future of India. In the event of the ban on lift; Sta^ 
Congress continuing and othet civil liberties being denied, it will be tne 
right of the State Congress to function in spite of this ban. 

The Standing Committee of the States People’s Conference at its 
meeting on Monday passed the following resolution::*^ 

The General Council pf the All-India States People’s Conference have 
considered the statements made by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
in regard to the drawing up of a constitution for India. The Council 
have noted with surprise and regret that the representatives of the 
Stat& people have been completely ignored by the Delegation In thejr talks 
and consultations. 


No constitution for India can have any validity or effectiveness unless 
it applies to the 9^ million people of the Indian States and no such con- 
stitution can be satisfactorily made without? reference to th^ representa-* 
tives of the people. The General Council, therefore, record tnelr feeling 
of resentment at the the people of the States have been Ignored ano 
bypassed at this critical juhcfture of India’s history. • 

The CouncU,«neverthelesa. have given fuU consl<!teration to ^ i^ue» 
at stake and are prepared to offer their co-operation in 
a free and united todia of which the States are 

t»rt8. The policy of the States’ people was laid down at the iMtw^on 
■of the conference at Udaipur and the Council adheres to that policy. T^t 
policy was based on full responsibile government by the people of me 
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States as integral parts ol free ahd federated India; further that any 
constituyon-maldna body %ould have as its memb^s from the States 
^ representatives of the people elected on the widest possible franchise. The 
\ conference has also stated Jiow the smaller States should be fitted i%iuto 
the future Indian Union. 

The Couhcll welcom^i the statements made on behalf of the Princes 
in favour of a united and Independent India. A free India must neces- 
sarily be a democratic India and therefore, it is a natural corollary that 
responsible government should be established in the States. 

In any constitution for India there cannot be a combination of de- 
mocracy and autocracy or feudalism. The Council regret that this has 
not been sufficiently realised or admitted by the Rulers. 

In the statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
on May ^6 references to the States are brief and vague and no clear plc- 
tlire emerges as to how tfiey will function in regard to the constitution- 
maUlng processes. No reference at all is made to the internal stru^;ture 
•of the States. It not pcwssible to conceive of a combination of existing 
internal structure, which is Autocratic and feudal, with a democratic 
constituent assembly of fednfal Union. 

« The Cpunpil welcome, however, the statement that paramountcy will end 
wiien the new alj-india constitution comes into effect. The end of par- 
mountcy, necessarily means the end of the treaties existing between -the 
rulers of the States and the British paramount power. Even during the 
intefim* period the functjioning of paramountcy snould undergo a funda- 
mental change so as t^ prepare its to^l termintion. 

• In the scheme suggested .by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy 
Constituent Assembly Is formed from representatives from both the pro- 
vfhces and the States. But the States representatives are supposed to 
come in only at the final sittings of the full Aaeembly, when the constitu- 
tion of the pnion Centre is being considered. While the representatives 
of tha provirices and groups are charged with the duty of formulating the 
constitutions of the groups as well, no parallel arrangements is contem- 
plated whi( 5 h provides likewise, for the framing of constitutions of 
the States. 

Ihp Council are of the opinion that this lacuna should be filled. It 
is jleslrable for the Constitifent* Assembly to represent 'hpth' the provinces 
ana the States from the earliest stages so that the latter representatives 
may separately sit and lay down the basic provisions of the State consti- 
tion, simultaneously with the provincial representatives framing the con- 
stitutions of the provinces. • 

For this purpose the Council are of apiniop that wherever there are 
well established legislatures constitifted on the basis of direct election, 
the elected membere of the legislatures should be accepted as the electo- 
rates for the election of representatives of the States to the Constituent 
Assembly. Such a course should,* however, be •adopted oialy after fresh 
elections have been held in the States concerned. " 

In all other cases the representatives Co the Assembly should be elect- 
ed by the* regional councils of the All-India States’ People’s Confewnce. 
This will ensure, as nearly as possible the election of true representatives 
of the people of the smaller States. 

In any provisional arrangement, that might be made pending the 
functioning of a new constitution for India as well as the States and 
•provinces, Jt 4s necessary that a unified policy should be pursued between 
gie* States, the provinces and the provisional Government. For this pur- 
pbse 'an Advisory Council should be created 4 'ppnsistix:>g of representatives 
of ^liie provisional Government, of the ru^s and of Ihe people of the 
States. ♦ ^ 

ThlfLCEouncil should deal with all common matteit^d should endea- 
vour tcrco-m:*dinate different policies in different Stat^sp^as to ensure 
a certain uniformity. It should be the business of t®-4dvisory Council 
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Advl^rj* Council should consider the question of grouping ‘of 
^ ^ adequate units of the Federal Union, as 

as the ab^rption of some States into the movinces. Matters* relat- 
ing to succession In the States, maladministration and the like should 
be referred to a tribunal for decision. 


At the end of the Interim period the States, either singly or in groups 
should form equal units of the Federal Union with equal rights with 
provinces and with a democratic structure approximatinc to that pre- 
vailing in the provinces. % ^ ^ 


/The General Council directs ^nd authorise the Standing Committee 
to t^ke such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the geneeal prin.- 
ciples contained in this resolution: —API. * • • ^ 


CORRESPONDENCE BElHvEEN THE CliANCELiXm OF THE * 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES &*TH£ VICEROY ^ 

LETTER FROM H,.H. THE NAWAB OF BHOPAL, CHANCELIOR OF Tltl^ 
CHAMBER OF PRINCES, TO THE VICEROY, DATED lUNE la 


• “The Standing Committee of Princes gave most careful consideration 
at their recent meetings in Bombay to the iireposals of the Cabinet. Mis- 
sion and Your Excellency in regard to the long*range constitutional ar- 
rangements and for the Interim perfod. Their vie^ are embodied in the 
enclosed statement which has b^en release^ to the press and of whi^h 
an advance copy was forwarded to Sir Conrad Corfteid, Political Adviser 
to the Viceroy in his capacity a8 Crown Representative. I would Invite 
Your Excellency’s particular .attention to the attitude taken by the Stand- 
ing Cpmmlttee of Princes on the question of internal reforms In the 
States as indicated in Paragraph 4 of the press statement. . 

*"The Standing Committee desired me to convey to the members of 
the Cabinet Mission and to Your Excellency their graceful appreciation 
of the genuine efforts made by them, notwithstanding obvious difficul- 
ties, to reach as far as possible an agreed settlement of the Indian con- 
stitutional problerm The Standing Committee are of the view that 
plan provides the necessary machinery for Itoe attainment by India ^of 
independence as well as a fair basis for further negotiations. , They -wel- 
come the declaration of the Cabinet Mission in regard to paramounkiy, but 
consider certain adjustments ppeessary for the interim pei;iod which hai^ 
already been indicated by them. Final decisions of the States and of the 
Standing Committee, as will doifbtles§ be appreciated, will depend on the 
completed picture which may emerge from the proposed negotiations and 
discussions. * 


“The "Standing Committee desire l» particular to convey their grati- 
tude to Your Excehency lor your valuable advice and assistance during 
these negotiations to safeguard the legitimate Interest of the States, and 
they would request that their grateful thanks may also be conveyed to Sir 
Conrjfd Corfield who. as Your Excellency knows, has been very helpful. 
The Committee feel confident that with your support, the various matters 
which have been left undefined or for fhture negotiations and discussions 
will be settled on merits to the satisfaction of the States. 


“The Standing Committee have decided^ in response to^Your Excel-* 
lency's invitation, to set up a Negotiating Committee whose pA-sonnel* is 
given in the enclosed list. The Committee did their utmost to keep the 
number small as desired by If our Excellency, but they felt that it w»uld 
not be possil^ to reduce that number. I shall be grateful if I 

am Informed, a* early as possible, of the time and place when this com- 
mittee Is ex»ect^ftO meet, and the personnel of the corre^ndlnf Com- 
mittee whi^ m^ be set. up by the representatives of British India on 
the CoMtltuent JUtembly. The result of these n^tlatlons are propj^ 
to be cofisidered by the Standing Committee of Princes, ttti* i^ommltfce 

C. Vol. u— M • 
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qf htbkM^rs and Jl;^e Constitutional Advisory Ccmunittee whose reonn- 
mencflttlons will be placed before a general conference of Rulers and 
representatives of States, The decision on the question whether the 
States should or should not Join the CcAistituent Assembly will be baken 
by that conference and will depend on the result of uie forthccHntng 
negotiations, 

> list of representatives of the States for the proposed committee 
on matters of common concern to British India and the States is also 
enclosed. It was necessary to accommodate on it various important inte* 
rests and regions of States and to include persons with special knowledge 
of subjects which are likely to be taken up at the deliberations of this Com- 
mittee. It is understood, however, that all the members of this Commit- 
tee would not be required ^ to attend every meeting, and that ordinarily 
npt more^than five or six, whatever the number from British India, would 
be invited 'by the Chancellor ter participate in the discussions according 
the nature of the subjects on the agenda. Provision will also have to 
be made for the cov>ptk)n of representatives from any State or group of 
States, not represented'* on the Committee, when any special questions 
particularly affecflng them ^are under discussion. Draft rules for the 
conduct or business and other ^details relating to this 'committee will be 
discussed with Sir Conrad and it is believed that Your Excellency may 
also have to consult the Interim Government in regard to these matters.. 

‘^In the meantime, as de^ed by Your Efxcellency, questions relating 
to the exercise of paramountcy in the Interim period are proposed to be 
pursued with Sir Conrad and any outstanding points will be submitted to 
Your Excellency. The’StandJng CommiUee have authorised me to con- 
duct further negotiations In regard to trffese matters with a view to rea- 
ching early decisions.’" 


LETTER FROM THE VIOEROT TO H. H. l^E NAWAB OF BHOPAL, 
qHANCl&LOR OF THE CHAl^pt pF PRINCES. DATED JUKE 29 

‘"The Cabinet Mission and I welcome the attitude which the Princes 
have adopted towards the plan which we have proposed for the solution 
of India's constitutional problem, and we particularly appreciate the 
action of the Standing Committee in endorsing the suggestions we made 
In j^gard to the manner in which States could best fit themselves to make 
their due contribute}©!! to India's new constitutional structure. We are 
confident that, when the time comes for the States to make their final 
declsioi>: that decision will be characterised by the same sense of realism 
and the same spirit of accommodation as have already been manifested. 

‘T greatly appreciate the sentiments expressed by the Standing Com- 
mittee in regard to myself and my* Political Adviser. I should like to 
assure Your Highnecs and the Standing Committee that we shall conti- 
nue, du0ng the forthcoming negotiations, to give such assistance as is in 
our power to the promotion of agreed conclusions stisfactory alike to the 

States and to British India. 

• 

“I Jiave taken note of the personnel selected by the States to repre- 
sent them ■ on the ■ Negotiating Committee. I will inform Your Highgiess, 
as soorf as I am in a position to do so, of the time and place of the Com- 
mittee’s meeting. The composition of the corresponding committee from 
British Iiidia cannot, I think, be determined in advance of the prelimi- 
nary session of the Constituent Assembly. 

• “I understand from Sir cSnrad Corfleld that he is already engaged in 
'utfV'e discussions with the authorities of the Central Government about 
machinery for giving effect to the Princes’ propos^ for a Consultative 
Committee to deal with m'attefs of common, concern to British India and 
» the States. Sir Coni%d will, no doubt, keep Your Highness fully informed 
of the prepress mado In these discussions, and X mj^elf intend, at a later, 
stage, place thej p»poi|al ^ore the Interim Government. .. 

“I shall be grateful if Your Higbhess will convey to Standing 
Committee of Princes my appreciation of the helpftu attitude they have 
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adopted towards the complex problems wlvlchjhidia is 

eonntmted. Under Your Highness’s presidency, the Standing Comidlttee' 
have given a lead which will, I tnjst, be followed by all Princes of Indlg> 

MR. JINNASrS STATEMENT, AS ISSUED BY THE ORIENT PRESS 
or INDIA, READS AS^FOLLOWS 

‘T have now before me the statement of the British Cabinet Oelcgar 
tlon and His Excellency the Viceroy dated. May 15, 1946, issued at Dclhl^ 
Before X deal with it, I should like to give a background of the discussions 
that took place at Simla from May 5 onwards till the Conference was 
declared concluded and its breakdown announce in the official commu> 
nique dated May 12„ 1946. We met in the Conierence on May 5 to con- 
sider the formula embodied In the letter of the Secretary of State for 
India, dated Apiil 37, inviting the League representatives. The formula 
was as wfoUows: • • • • * 

**A Union Government dealing with the following subJects—Forelgn 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

There will be two groups of provinces, one pt the predomfhautly Hindu 
provinces and the ^ther of the preddminantly Mqsllm provinces, dealing 
with all other subjects which the provinces in the respective feroups desire 
to be dealt with in common. The provincial Governments will deal with 
all bther subjects anej will have all the residuary sovereign rights.'* 

"The Muslim League’s position was thaft Virstly. the zones compris- 
ing Eiengal and Assam, in the north-east, and tne* Punjab, the N.W.F.P,, 
Sind and Baluchistan in the north-west of Indigt constituted Paklstiyi 
zones and should be constituted "tis a sovef^lgn independent St&te and 
that an unequivocal undertaking be given to Implement the establishment 
of Pakistan without delay. 

"Secondly, that separate constltutioh- making bodies be set up by the 
peoples of Pakistan and Hindustan for t^e purpose of frAmfhg tnelij res- 
pective constitutions. 

“Thirdly that minorities in Pakistan and Hindustan be provided with 
safeguards on the lines of the Lahore resolution. 

“Fourthly, that the acceptance of the League demand and Its imple- 
mentation without delay were a sine qua non for tl^e League co-operation 
and participation In the formation of an Interim <j3k>vernment al the 
Centre. 

“Fifthly, it gave a warning to the British Government agaiitst ar^y 
attempt to impose a federal constitution on a united •India basis or 
forcing any interim arrangemertt at the Centre,, contrary to the Legue 
demand; and that Muslim India would resist If any attempt to impose 
it were made. Besides, such an attempt would be thc^ grossest breach of 
faith of the declaration of His Majesty's Oovernmerfl made in August, 
1940, with the approval af the Brltlslf Parliament and subsequent pro- 
nouncements by the Secretary of State for India and other responsible 
British statesmen from time to time reaffirming the August Declaration. 

“We accepted the invitation to attend the Conference without pre- 
judice, without any commitment and without accepting the fundafnental 
principles underlying this short formula of the Mission on the assurance 
, given by the Secretary of State lor India in his letter, dated April 29, 1946, 
wherein he said: “We have never contemplated that acceptance, by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our Invftation would imply as a pre- 
liminary condition full approval by them of the terms set <Jut In mv 
, letter. These terms are our proposed basis for a settlement and what we 
have asked the Muslim League Working Committee to do is to agree to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and the representatives of the 
ppngress in order to discuss it. 

“The Congress position, ixi reply to the invitation v|as state'd In their 
•letter of April 28, 1946, that a stroag federal gover^ent at pe Centre, 
with 'present provinces as federating units, be established and they l»td 
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4own timt Forelfisp^, AlSfalrs, Defence, Currency, Customfi, Tariffs and ‘such 
othdP subjects as may be found on closer scrutiny to be intimately allied 
• to .them/ should vest in the Central Federal Government. They negatived 
the idea of grouping of provinces. IJowever, they also agreed to particl* 
pate ip the Conference to discuss the formula of the Cabinet Delegtion.* 

, “After days of discussion no appreciable progress was made. Finally, 

I was asked to give our minimum terms in writing. Consequently, we 
embodied certain fundamental principles of our terms in writing as an 
offer to the Congress in the earnest desire for a peaceful and amicable 
settlement and for the speedy attainment of freedom and independence 
of the peoples of India, it was communicated to the Congress on May 12, 
and a copy of it was sent to the Cabinet Mission dt the same time. 

The^followlng were thi; terms of the offer: 

, (1) six Muslim •provinces •(Punjab, N.-W.F.P., Baluchistan, Sind, 

Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together as one group and will deal 
•with all other subjj^ctfi; and matters, except Foreign Affairs, Defence and 
Communications necessary for' Defence, which may be dealt with by the 
constitution-making bodies /)f the two groups of provinces — ^Muslim pro- 
t-vinces (herelpafter named Pajfistaif group) and Hindu provinces sitting 
together. • 

(2) “There ^all be a separate constitution-making body for the, six 
Muslim provinces named qbove, which will* frame •constitutions for the 
grodp dnd the provinces, in tfie group and will determine the list of sub- 
jects that shall be provincial and Central (of the Pakistan federation) 
with residuary sovereigh powers vesting in the provinces. 

(3) “The method of election of th4 representatives to the constitu- 
tion-making body will be such as would secure proper representation to 
the various communities In proportion to ti^pir population in each pro- 
vince of the Pakistan group. 

(4) “After the constitutions of the Pakistan federal government and 
the provinces are finally framed by the constitution -making body, it will 
be open t« any province of the group to decide to opt out of its group, 
provided the wishes of the people of that province are ascertained by a 
referendum to opt out or not. 

, (5) “It must be open to discussion in the joint constitution -making 
bMy *as to whether the Union will have a legislature or not. The me- 
thod of providing the Union with ftnnce should also be left for the deci- 
sion of^ the joint meeting of the two constitution-making bodies, but in 
rfb event shall it be by means of taxation. « 

(6) “There should be parity of representation between the two groups 
of provinces in the Uni6n Executive •and the Legislature, if any. 

No malor poinf in the Union constitution which affects the commu- 
nal issue snail .be neemed to be passed in the Joint constitution-making 
body, unless tbe majority of the members of the constitution-making 
body, of the Hindu provinces and the majority of the members Of the 
constitution-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and voting, are 
separately* In its favour. * 

(Sj “In group and provincial constitutions fundamental rights and 
safeguards concerning religion, culture and other matters affecting the 
different communities will be provided for. 

^ (10) “The constitution of the Union shall contain a provision where- 

by, any pnovihce can, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly, call 
dor reconsideration of the terms of the constitution, and will have the 
liberty to secede from the Union at any time after an Initial period of 
10 yq^s. ^ 

“The crux of our offer, as it will appear from its text, was inter alia 
that the six Muslim provinces should be grouped together as the Pakistan 
group and the remair4ng as the Hindustan group and on the basis of two 
federations we were vidUlng to ccmkider the Union of Confederation 
stfictly coQfined to three subjects only namely, Foreign Aflains, Defence, 
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and Communications necessary for Defence which the two sovereign fede^ 
rations would voluntarily delegate to the Confederation All thCL remain- 
ing subjects and the residue ware to remain vested in the two feaerwtions 
and the provinces respectively. This was intended to provide for a tran- 
sitional period, as after an initial period of lO years we were free to secMe 
from the Union. But unf(M:tunateiy this most conciUlatory add reasonable 
offer was in all its fundamentals not accepted by Congress, as will appear 
from their reply to our offer. On the contrary their ftnal suggestions 
were the same as regards the subjects to be vested in the Centre as they 
had been before Congrss entered the conference and they made one more 
drastic suggestion for our acceptance that the Centre ‘must also have the 
power to take remedial action in cases of breajjdown of the constitution 
and in grave public emergencies.' Ihls was stated In th«r reply dated 
May 12. 1946. which was communicated to us. ^ 

“At this stage the conference broke down jyid we were informed that 
the British Cabinet Mission would ftsue* their statement whlth is po^' 
before the public. • • • 

To begin with the statement is Crypti# with levefal lacunae and the* 
operative part of it is comprised of a few short g^aiag^aphs, to which 1 
shall refer later. • • 

“I regret that the Mission should have* negatived the MisUm demand 
for. the establishment of a complete sovereign State of Pakistan, whidh 
we still hold is the only sofutlon of the constitutional problem of India 
and which alone can secure stable Governmenfs and lead to the happiness 
and welfare not only of the two ma>or communities, but of all the peopled 
of this sub-continent. It Is all the more regro4|able that the Mission 
should have thought fit to advance commonplace and exploded armirnenb^ 
against Pakistan and resorted to special pleadings couened In aeploruble 
language which is calculated to hurt the feelings of Muslim India. *11 
seems that this was done Ify the Mission simply to appease and placate 
Congress, because when they came to face the realities, they themselves 
made the following pronouncement embodied in paragraph live of the 
statement, which says: — 

‘This consideration did not. however, deter us from examining closely 
and impartially the possibility of a partition of India; since we were 
greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims 
lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu-major- 
ity rule. • • 

‘Tills feeling has become so strong and widespread amonget ihe Mus- 
lims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If th<^e Is to 
be internal peace in India, if must be secured by measures which wtU 
assure to the Muslims’ a conttol in all matters vital to their culture, 
religion, and economic or other Inteffe^.' 

“And again in paragraph 12: — 

‘This decision does Qot, however. #bind us to the very real Muslim 
apprehensions th^t their culture and political and social life might be- 
come submerged in a purely unitary India In which the Hindus with 
their^ greatly superior numbers must be a dominating^ elemen^.' 

“And now what recommendations have they made to effectiuely jbc- 
sure the object In view and in the light of the very clear and emphatic 
conclusions they arrived at in paragraph 12 of this statement? 

“I shall now deal with some of the Important points In the operative 
part of the statement:— • 

(1) “They have divided Pakistan into two what they calf Section B 
for the North-Western Zone and Section C for the North-Eastern Zmt. 

(2) “Instead of two constitution-making bodies only one conktitu- 
tion-maklng is devised, with these Sections A, B ancf C. 

(3) “They iay down that ‘there should be a Union of India, embrac- 
ing ^th Btitlsh-India and the Sta^, which should deal with the follow- 
ing subjects: Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications; and dbould 
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have the power necessary to i*aise the finances required for the above 
subJ^ts.V , " " 

*^There is no indication at all that the^ Communications would be res> 
trieted to what is necessary for Defence. Nor is there any indication as 
to how this Union will be empowered to raise finances required for these 
three subjects, while our view was that finances should be raised only by 
contributions and not taxation. 

(4) 'It is laid down that 'the Union shoiild have an Executive and 
a Legislature constituted from British India and States* representatives. 
Any question raising a major communal issue in the Legislature should 
require for it^ decision |i majority of the representatives present and 
voting of each of the two major communities as well as a majority of all 
the members present and, voting* while our view was: (a) 'That there 
should fcp no Leglsalture for the Union, but the question should be left to 
the Constituent Assembly ^^to decides (b) that there should be parity of 
rej^sentation between the Pakistan Group and the Hindustan Group 
4n the Union, Execi^tive and Legislature, if any; and (c) that no decision 
legislative, executive or admiflistrative, should be taken by the Union 
In^ regard to any ^matter of /a controversial nature, except by a majority 
pf " three-fourths. All these three terms of our offer have been omitted 
from the statement. 

'‘No doubt there is one safeguard for thg conduct of business in the 
Union Legislature that ‘any question raising^ a major communal issue in 
the legislature should require for its decision a majority of the repre- 
sentatives present ancT voting of each of the two major communities as 
well as. a majority of afl the members present and voting.* 

“Even this is vague and ineffective. To begin with, who will decide 
and how as to what is a major communal issue and as to what is a minor 
communal Issue and what is a purely non-communal issue? 

(5) “Our proposal that the Pakistan Group should have a right to 
secede from the Union after an Initial period of 10 years, although the 
Congress had no serious objection to it, has been omitted and now we 
are only limited to a reconsideration of terms of the Union constitution 
after an initial period of 10 years. 

(6) “Coming to the constitution-making machinery, here again a 
representative of British Baluchistan is included in Section B, but how 
he* will be elected is not indicated. 

(7) “With regard to the constitution -making body for the purpose 

of fram^ing the proposed Union constitution it will have an overwhelming 
Hindu majority, as in a House of 292 for British India, the Muslim 
strength will be 79 and if the numljer afiotted to the Indian States, i.e., 
93 is taken into account, it is quite obvious that the Muslim proportion 
will be further reduced as the bulk of the States* representatives would 
be Hindus. This Assembly, so constituted, will elect the chairman and 
other officers and, it seems, also the members Of the advisory committee 
referred to in paragraph 20 of the statement by a majority, and the same 
rule* will apply also to other normal business. But I note that there is 
only one saving clause which runs as follows: — ^ 

“ ‘In the Union constituent assembly resolutions varying the provi- 
sions of paragraph 15 above or raising any major communal issue shall 
require a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of 
the two msijor communities. ^ 

‘The* Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of 
Ihe resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by 
a ^malorlty of the representatives of either of the major communities, 
coninilt the Federal pourt before giving his decision.* 

“It follows, therefore, that it will be the chairman alone who will 
decide. He will not be bound by the opinion of the Federal Court. Nor 
need anybody know what that opinion was, as the chairman is merely 
directed 'to consult the Federal Court. 
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(8> '*Wlth regard to the proirioces opting out of their group* it is 
left to the new legislatare of the provider, after the first genera) election 
under the new constitution, t% decide Instead of a referendum of the 
pe(H>ie as was suggested by us. ^ ^ ^ 

(9) **As for para 20 which runs as follows:— 

“The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, minorities, and 
tribal and excluded areas should contain full representation of the inte- 
rests affected, and their function will be to report to the Union Constitu- 
ent Assembly upon the list of fundamental rights, the clauses for the pro- 
tection of minorities, and a scheme for the administration of Ute tribal 
and excluded areas, and to advise whether the^e rights should be incor- 
porated in the provincial, group, or Union conslltutlon. 

“This raises a very serious question Indeed, for If It Is left to the 
Union Constituent Assembly to decide these matters by a majarity vqte 
whether any of the recommendations of the advisory commtftee shpuTld 
be incorporated in the Unlort constitution, then it will 0 |>en a doar to 
more subjects being vested in the Union •governgi^iA. This will destrrof 
the very basic principle that the Union is to be ^rlctlv confined to three 
subjects. , . • 

“These are some of the main points ^hich I *have tried? to put befai% 
the public after studying this Important document. 4 do not wish ‘to 
anticipate the decision of the Working Committee and the Council of the 
All India Muslim League, which are going 4o*mee^ shortly at Dellii.^They 
v/iil finally take such decisions as they may thhik proper after a (iareful 
consideration of the pros and cons and a thoro*^ch and a dispassionate 
examination of the statement of the British Cabinet Delegation tuid thb 
Viceroy.” 

RESOLUTIONS PASSED EY THE CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE 

ON MAY 24. 1946. 

The Working Committee have given careful consideration to ihi state- 
ment dated May 16, 1946 issued by the Delegation of the British Cabinet 
and the Viceroy on behalf of the British Government, as well aS the corres- 
pondence relating to it that ha.s passed between the Congress President and 
the members of the Delegation. Tliey have examined it with every desire 
to find a way for a peaceful and co-operative transfer of power and«the 
establishment of a free and independent India. Such an India mustf neces- 
sarily have a strong central authority capable of representing the nation 
with power and dignity in the counsels of the world. In considering the 
Statement, the Working Committee have kept in view the picture of the 
future, in so far as this was available to them from the proposals made for 
rhe formation of a Provisional Govmiment and the clarification given by 
members of the Delegation. This picture is still Incomplete and vague. 
It is only on the basis of the full picture that they caei judge and come to 
a decision as to how far^ls is In conformity with the objectives they aim 
at. These objectives are; Independence for India, a strong, though limited 
central authority, full autonomy for the provinces, the eatablishment' of a 
democratic structure in the centre and in the units, the guarantee of the 
fundamental rights of each Individual so that he may have full aad equal 
opportunities of growth, and further .that each community should have 
opportunity to live the life of its choice within the larger framework. 

The Committee regret to find a divergence between these objectives 
and the various proposals that have been%ade on behalf ♦of the British 
Government, and. In particular, there Is no vital change envii&ged daring 
the Interim period when the Provisional Government will function^ ^ 
spite of the assurance given in paragraph 23 of the Statement. U the 
independence of India is aimed at, then the functioning of the Provisional 
Government approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, to 
that independence and all obstructions and hindrances to It should be* 
removed. The continued presence of a foreign army of occupation la a 
negation of independence. • 
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The Statement iaeued by the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy con- 
tains cerj^in reconunendations and knggests a procedure for the building 
up of a Constituent Assembly, which is sovereign in so far as the frami^ 
of the constitution is concerned. The Committee do not agree with some 
‘ of these recommendations. In their view it will be open to Uie Constituent 
Awmblv itself at any stage to make changes and variations, with the pro- 
viso that in regard to certain mkjor communal matters a majority decision 
of both the major communities will be necessary. 

The procedure for the election of the Constituent Assembly is based on 
r^resentation in the ratio of one to a million, but the application of this 
principle appears to have been overlooked in the case of European members 
of As^mbiies,* particular! in Assam and Bengal. Therefore, the Com- 
mittee expect that this oversight will be corrected. 

The /Constituent Asseniky is meant to be a fully Elected body, chosen 
by the eliPcted members of the* Prdvincial Legislatures. In Baluchistan 
thefp .is no elected assembly or any other kind of chamber which might 
elect a representativ^i tor the Constituent Assembly. It would be improper 
for any kind pf nomina^d individual to speak for the whole province of 
Bajuchlstan, which he really* does not represent in any way. 

* In Coorg the Legislative CoiSncil contains some nominated members as 
well as Europeans elected from a special constituency of less than a hundred 
electors. " Only the elected members from the general constituencies should 
participate in the election. ^ t 

The Statement of the' Cabinet Delegation affirms the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy arid residuary powers vesting in the Provinces. It is 
rufther'said that Provinces should be free to form groups. Subsequently, 
however, it is recommended that provincial representatives will divide up 
into sections which ‘shall proceed to settle the (.Provincial Constitutions for 
the Provinces in each section and shall also decide whether any Group 
Constitution shall be set up for the Provinces’. There is a marked discre- 
pancy dn these two separate provisions and it would appear that a measure 
of compulsion is introduced which clearly infringes the basic principle of 
provincial autonomy. In order • to retain the recommendatory character 
of the Statement, and in order to make the clauses consistent with each 
other, the Committee read paragraph 15 to mean that, in the first instance, 
the respective provinces will make their choice whether or not to belong 
to /he* section in which they are placed. Thus the Constituent Assembly 
must *be considered as a sovereign body with final authority for the purpose 
of drawing up a constitution and giving effect to it. 

• The provisiolis in the Statement in regard to the Indian States are 
vague and much has be.en left for future decision. The Working Com- 
mittee would, however, like to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly 
cannot be formed of entirely disparate elements, and the manner of ap- 
pointing State repre!^entatives for the Constituent Assembly must approxi- 
mate, in so far as is possible, to the method a"&optcd in the Provinces. 
The pommlttee are gravely concerned to learn that even at this present 
moment some state governments are attempting to crush the spirit of Jiheir 
people with the help of armed forces. There recent developments in the 
States »re of great significance in the present and for the future of India, 
as they Indicate that there is no ’real change of policy on the part of 
some of the State governments and of those who exercise paramountcy. 

A Provisional National Goyernment must have a new basis and must 
be a precux^op of the full independence that will emerge from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. It must function in recognition of that fact, though 
changes in law need not be made at this stage. The Governor-General may 
contjEtte as the head of that Government during the interim period, but 
•the Government shoJld function as a cabinet responsible to the Central 
Legislature. The stotus, powers and composition of the Provisional Govern- 
• ment should be fully defined in order to enable the Committee to come to a 
decision. J»«ajor communal issues shall be decided in the manner referred to 
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above tn order to remove any possible fear or suspicion Irom the minds of a 
minority. 

The Working Committee consider that the connected problems involved 
in the establishment of a Provisional Government and a Constituent As- 
sembly should be viewed together so thak they may appear as parts o£ the 
same picture, and there may be co-ordlnatSon between the two, as tvwl as 
an acceptance of the independence that is now recognised as India’s right 
and due. It is only with the conviction that they are engaged In buil^g 
up a free, great and Independent India, that the Working Committee can 
approach this task and invite the co-operation of all the people of India. 
In the absence of a full picture, the Committee ^re unable Juo give a ilnat 
opinion at this stage. 


rHE CORRESPONOtEMtE BETWEEN. MASTER, TARA SINGH Tl^ 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOB INDIA 

LETTER FROM MASTER TARA SINGH TO THE SECRETARY 01^ 
STATE DATED MAY 25 ^ 

• • • 

“Since the British Cabinet Mission’s recdinmendatlons for the futm' 
constitution of India have been published, a wave of rejection » resent* 
ment and Indignation has run throughout the Sikh g:)mmunity. Ttoe 
resesons are quite obvious. ^ • 

“The Sikhs have been entirely thiowa%t*the mercy of the MuaJlms. 
Group B comprises the Punjab, the N.-W. F. P..«Slnd and Baluchistan, 
and the representation given to each communist will be Musljms 23, 
Hindus nine and Sikhs lour. Can anybody expect from this assembly, 
constituted as it is. any conslderalion or justice fur the Sikhs? The 
Cabinet Mission recognises * the very genuine and acute anxiety among 
t:ie Sikhs lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Mus- 
lim majority rule. If the British Government arc not aware of the Bikh 
feelings, the Sikhjs will have to resort to some measures in order la con- 
vince everybody concerned of the Sikh anxiety, in case they are sub- 
jected to a perpetual Muslim domlnatioiif The Cabinet Mission has not 
only put under Muslim domination the non-Muslim areas of Uic Punjab 
and Bengal but the whole province of Assam where the non -Muslims are 
in overwhelming majority. This is evidently done to placate the Mus* 
lims. If the first consideration of the Cabinet Mission’s recommendation 
is to give protection to ^he Muslims, why should the same cpnsidef4itlon 
oe not shown for Sikhs? But it appears that the Sikhs have beq|\ studi- 
ously debarred from having ^iny effective influence in J,he province. • a 
group or general Union. I refef to section 15 Hi) and section 19 (viij In 
which it has been definitely provided that the- majority of both the 
Hindus and Muslims is necessary for certain purposes. The Sikhs are 
entirely ignored, though they are as much concernei^ as the other com- 
munities. ^ ^ 

“This is how I read the recommendations of the Cabinet Mission. 
But as the issues are very grave and momentous, the Sikh representatives, 
assembled here today to consider the situation created, have advised me 
to seek clarification from you and find out if there Is any hope of such 
amendments as may save the Sikhs tpnn perpetual domination. 

“So I put three questions: 

“(1) What is the significance of recogi^lslng the Sikhs a# ond of ‘the 
main communities?” * . 

“(2) Suppose the majority of Section B frames a ponstitutlon undftr 
section 19 (v) but the Sikh members do not agree, does It mean deadlock 
or does the opposition of the Sikh members mean almply dlsassocli^tlon? • 

“(3) Is there any hope of obtaining for the Sikhs the same right as 
is given to the Muslims and the Hindus under section 15 ul) and 19 
(vii)?" 
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LETIER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO AIASTER TARA SINGH» 

DAISD JUNE 11 

“Thank you for your letter of May 25. 

“ “The anxieties of the Sikhs were kept prominently in mind when 
we were drifting the Cabinet Mission’s staltement, and I can certainly 
claim -that of the various alternatives open to us th best one from the 
Sikh point of view was chosen. You will, I am sure, admit that, if India 
had been divided into two sovereign States, or If the Punjab had been 
partitioned, either of these decisions would have been far less acceptable 
to the Sikhs than the one which was actually reached. 

'T have considered carefully the detailed points you raise at the end 
of your letter.* I fear the Mission cannot Issue any addition to, or inter- 
pretation of, the statment. There is, however, tio Intention whatever to 
prejudice the position of the Sikhs in the Punjab or in the North-West 
Group, nor do I think theCr positiork has been prejuc^ed, for, it is incon- 
ceivable that either the Constituent Assembly or any future Government, 
•of the Punjab will gverjook the special place in the province of the Sikhs. 
The estimate of the importance of your community would never depend 
on the number of seaits tha.t you held in the Constituent Assembly. The 
Viberoy has told me that he will be glad, in view of’ the anxieties you 
have express^ on behalf of your community, to discuss the position of 
the Sikhs specially with the leaders of the main parties when the Con- 
stituent Assembly has been formed. He hopes he ma;y be able to persuade 
therp, Ijf persuasion is needed, that the Interests of the Sikhs should on 
no account be overlooked. 

“If you and Sarda^’^Baldev Singh would care to see the Cabinet Mis- 
sion arid the Viceroy in the fl^st week of June, we shall be glad to see you.” 

The Working Committee of the Congress dispersed on May 24 to meet 
again on June 9, The Working Committee its resolution of May 24, 
had expressed inability to give their final opinion on the statement of the 
i Cabinet Delegation unless they had before them a full picture of the 
National Provisional Government the Government proposed to establish 
at the Centre. 

THE MISSION’S REPLY (25-5-1946) 

NEW DELHI, May 25 

The Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy, in a statement issued today 
after considering the statements issued by Mr. Jinnah and by the Con- 
gress* Workjyng Committee, say that their scheme stands as a whole and 
can only succeed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of co-operation. 

^ The Delegation say that it is agreed vhat the Interim Government 
will have a new basis, bringing about very* significant changes in the Gov- 
ernment of India and constituting ar long step towards independence. 

His Majesty’s Government, it is added, will attach the fullest weight 
to these changes amd will give the Indian Government the greatest pos- 
sible freedom in the exercise of tke day-to-day* administration of India. 

Referring to British troops in India, ^the Delegation say there is no 
intention to retain them in the country against the wish of an independ- 
ent India -under the new constitution; but during the interim period, 
whch iii is hoped, will be short, the British Parliament has, under the 
present constitution, the ultimate responsibility for the security of India 
and it is necessary, therefore, that British troops should remain. 

The following is the full text of the Statement by the Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceroy: 

.The Delegation have considered the statement of the President of 
t^e Muslim Leagi\e dated May 22 and the resolution dated May 24 of the 
Wor^ng Committee of Ithe Congress. 

. ^e position is tkat since the Indian leaders, after prolonged discus- 
sion, failed to arrive at an agreement, the Delegation put forward their 
• recommendations as the nearest approach to reconciling the views of 
the two main paiH^es. The scheme stands as a whole and can only suc- 
ceed if it is accepted and worked in a spirit of co-operation. 
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The Delegation wish also to refer hrieOy to a few points that have 
been raised in the statement and the resolntion* • • ^ 

The authority and functions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
procedure which it Is Intended to follow are clear from the Cabinet Dlile* * 
gation*s Statement. Once the Constituent Assembly Ls formed and wor|t- 
ing on this basis, there is no Intention df Interfering with Its discretion 
or questioning its labours, His Majesty’s Government will recommend to 
Parliament such action as may be necessary for the cession of sovereignty 
to the Indian people, subject only to two matters which are mentioned 
in the Statement and which, we believe, are not controversial, namely v 
adequate provision for the protection of the minorities (paragraph 20 of 
the Statement and willingness to conclude a treaty with His Majesty’s 
Government to cover matters arising out of tkie transfer of power (para- 
graph 22 of the Statement). 

It is a consequence of the system of election that a few Europeans 
can be elected to the Constltuenft Assembly. Wl)fthqji- the right so givea 
will be exercised Is a matter for them to^decide.^ 

♦ • • • 

The representative of BaluchisUfti will be selected In a joint meeWng 
of the Shahi Jlrga and the non-oflftcial members of the CJuetta Munlef- 
pality. 

In Coorg, the vJhole Legislative Council jvill have the right to vote, 
but the official members will receive instruct loivi joot to take part fh Uie 
election. 

The interpretation put by the Congress resolution on paragraph* 15 
of the Statement to the effect that the provinces can, in the first Instayc, 
make the choice w^hether not to belong to the section in which tney 
are placed does not accord with the Delegation’s intentions. ’The reasons 
for the grouping of the provinces are well known, and this is an essential * 
feature of the scheme and can only be modified by agreement dbtween 
the parties. The right to opt out of the group.s after the constitution- 
making has been completed will be exefeised by the people* themselves, 
since at the first election under the new provincial constitution this ques- 
tion of opting out will obviously be a major Issue and all those entitled 
to vote under the new franchise will be able to take their sha^p in a 
truly democratic decision. 

• 

The question of how the States’ representatives should be ifcppointed 
to the Constituent Assembly % clearly one which must be discussed with 

the States. It Is not a mattei* for decision by the Delegation. 

• 

It is agreed that the Interim Government will have a new basis. That 
basis Is that all portfolios Including that of the War^ember will be held 
by Indians; and that t^je members wlH be selected in consultation with 
the Indian political parties. 'These are very significant changes In the 
Government of India, and a long step towards Independence. Hl» Ma- 
jesty’s Government will recognise the effect of these changes,, will attach 
the fullest weight to them, and will give to the Indian Grovernipent tlie 
greatest possible freedom in the exerej^ of the day-to-day administration 
of India. 

As the Congress statement recognises, the present constitution, must 
continue during the interim period; and ftie Interim Government cannot 
therefore, be made legally responsible to the Central Legislature. There 
is, however, nothing to prevent the meiribers of the aovemmen^t, Indivi- 
dually or by common consent, from resigning, if they fall to pass am Im- 
portamt measure through the legislature, or If a viJle of no-conlld«^5nce is 
pas^ against them. 

There Is of course no Intention of retaining British troops In India 
against the wish of an independent India under the new constitution; 
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but during the interim period, which it is hoped will be i^ort,- the British 
Parliament has, umler the present constitution, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity ibr the security of India, and it is necessary, therefore, that British 
troops should remain. 

GANBHllI ON llfE MISSION’S PROPOSALS (2-6-i94S) . 

AHMEDABAD, June 2 

"Intrinslcalljf and as legally interpreted.* the State paper seems to 
me to be a brave and frank document. Nevertheless, the cilicial Interpret- 
ation would appear to be different from the popular. If it is so and 
prevails, it will be a bad omen,” says Mahatma Gandhi writing under 
the caption ” Vital defects” in today’s ‘Harijan’. 

Mahatma Gandhi . add»: During the long course of the history of 
British rale in India the oJBcial interpretation has held sway, and it has 
been enforced. I have not hesitated before now to say that the office 
of the lawgiver, Judge and executioner is combined in one person in 
India. Is not the Gtatie document a departure from the imperialistic 
traditions I have answered ‘yes’. Be that as it may, let us try to glance 
its 'Shortcomings. 

The Delegation, after a brief spell in Simla returned to Delhi on the 
l4th instant, issued their statement on the 16th and yet we are far from 
the Centre. One would have thought that they would have formed the 
Central Xlovemment before ^isbuing the statemeni. But they issued the 
statement first and then ‘set about the search for the formation of the 
Interim ^Government. I>/is taking a long time coming, whilst the millions 
ar^ starving for want of food %ind clothing. This is defect No. 1. 

. The question of Paramountcy is unsolved. It is not enough to say 
that Paramountcy will end with the end of British rule in India. If it 
persists without check during the Interim period, it will have behind a 
difficult legacy for the independent Government. If it cannot be ended 
with the establishment nf the Interim Government, it should be exercised 
in co-operation with it and purely for the benefit of the people of the 
States. It is the people who want and are fighting for independence, not 
the Princes who are sustained by alien power even when they claim, not 
to be its creation for the suppression of the liberties of the people. The 
Priiice^, if they are true to their professions, should welcome this popular 
use of Paramountcy so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty 
of the people envisaged upder the dew scheme. This is defect No. 2. 

• 'Troops, it is declared, are to remain durfiig the interim period for the 
preservation of internal peace and pr^tectfbn against external aggression. 
If they are kept for such use during the period of grace, their presence 
will act as a damper •on the Constituent Assembly and is more likely than 
not to be wanted evin after the establishment of independence so-called. 
A nation that desires alien troops for its safety, internal or external, or has 
them, imposed upon it, can never be described as independent in any 
sense of the term. 

It is in effect a nation unfit for self-Government. The acid test is 
that it should be able to stand alone, erect and unbending. During the 
interim period we must learn to hop unaided, if we are to walk when 
we are free. We must cease from now to be so spoonfed. 

• That tl:^es^ things are not^happening as we would wish, is to be ac- 
comited as our weakness whatever be the causes the cussedness of the 
British 6k)vernmeat or their people. Whatever we get, will be our deserts, 
not^ ar gift from across the seas. The Uiree Ministers have come to do 
•what they have declfifted. It will be time to blame them when they go 
back upon the British declarations and devise ways apd means of perpe- 
tuating British rule. Though there Is ground for fear, thy^e is no sign on 
the horlzpn that they have said one thing and mea;nt another.— A.P.I. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE CONGRESS 

PRESIDENT, PANDIT JAWAHARLAi: NEHRU AND^THE VICEROY 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE ESTABUSHMENT OF AN INTERIM 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WA\1BLL. . 

DATED 25TH MSTY IS46. 

20. Akbar Hoad. 

New Delhi, 

May 25. 1046. 

Dear Lord Wavell, • 

Your Excellency will remember that the danand of the Congress from 
the very beginning of the present discussions regarding the IiU^m Ocw- 
ernment has been that there must be a legal and constitutional change in 
order to give it the status of a truly national government. The Wofklng 
Committee has felt that this is necessary in tlA irtterenit of a peaceful 
settlement of the Indian problem. Without such «tatu^ the Interfin Gov- 
ernment would not be in a position to infuse in the Indian people a con- 
sciousness of freedom which ig today essential. Both Lord#* Pethick-Lavf- 
rence and you have, however, pointed out the dilhcultles In the tray -of 
effecting such constitutional changes, while at the same time aifsuring us 
that the Interim Government would have is Met, if not in law. the flatus 
of a truly national government. TJie Working Cohimittee feel tftat after 
the British Government’s declaration that the Gwstltuent Assembly wUI 
be the final authority for framing the constitution and any conH^tltuNofi 
framed by it will be binding, the recognition of Indian independence is 
imminent. It Is Inevitable that the Interim Government which is to ftAic- 
tion, during the period of the Constituent Assembly must reflect this recog- 
nition. In my last conversation with you. you stated that it was your 
intention to function as a constitutional head of the government apd that 
in practice the Interim Government would have the same powers as that 
of a cabinet in the Dominions. This Is. hPwever. a matter whlpb la so Im- 
portant that it would not be fair either to you or to the Congress Working 
Committee to let it rest upon what transpired in Informal conversations. 
Even without any change in the law there could be some formal understand- 
ing by which the Congress Working Committee may be assured that» the 
Interim Government would in practice function like a Dominion Cabinet. 

The question of the responsibility of the Interim Governmeat to the 
Central Assembly may also m treated In the same way..Tlie existing law 
permits an executive independent of the Central Legislature but a conven- 
tion could be created by which Its^tenure of office would depend on its 
enjoyment of such confidence. • 

The other deaths regarding the composition and Inagnltude of the In- 
terim Cabinet which came up in my discussions with you would all depend 
upon the satisfactory solution of the two basic questions enumerated ^bovr. 
If the questions of status and responsibility of the Interim Government 
are Wisfactorlly solved I hope we would be able to decide other questions 
without any delay. As I have already written to you. the Working Com- 
mlttee has been adjourned and will be- summoned again when occasion de- 
mands I would request you to let me have an indication of your decision 
and nrogramme, so that the Working Committee mav be summoned accord- 
ingly. I am leaving for Mussorle on MpiWay and would Request you to 
reply to my letter there. 

Youob sincerely, 

A. K. Aasad. 

H. E. Field Ma: Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy's House, 

New Delhi. 
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LETTER FROM LORD WAVEIX TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 30TH MAY 1946. 

^ *nie Viceroy’s House, 

New pelhi. 

My Dear Maulana Saheb, 

I have received your letter of the 25th May on the Interim GK)vemment. 


2. ’We have discussed this matter on several occasions and I recognise 
the importance that you and your party attach to a iatisfactoo^ definition of 
the powers of the Interim Government and appreciate your reasons for 
asking for such a definition. My difficulty is that the most liberal Inten- 
tions may be admost unreeognisable when they have to be expressed in a 
formal document. 


3. I am quite clear thfft I did not state to you that the Interim Gov- 
ernment 'lir^uld have the same powers as a Dominion Cabinet. The whole 
constitutional position is entirely different. I said that I was sure that 
His Majesty’s Government would treat the new Interim Government with 
the same close consintatfon and^ consideration as a Dominion Government. 

^4. His Majesty’s Government have already said that they will give to 
the Indian Government the greatest possible freedom in the exercise of 
the day to day administration of the couittry; and I need hardly assure 
you that Jt Is my Intention faithfully to carry-out this undertaking. 

5. I am quite clear that the spirit in which the Government is worked 
will be of much greater Importance thap any formal document and guaran- 
tee. I have no doubt tl^t if you are prepared to trust me, we shall be able 
to co-operate in a manner whjph will give India a sense of freedom from 
external control and will prepare for complete freedom as soon as the new 
corstitution is made. 


6. I sincerely hope that the Congress will Accept these assurances and 
will have no further hesitation in going to co-operate in the immense pro- 
blems which confront us. 


7. In the matter of time-table you will be aware that the All-India 
Muslim League Council is meeting on June 5th at which we understand 
decisive conclusions are to be reached. I suggest, therefore, that if you 
summon your Working Committee to reassemble in Delhi on Friday, the 
7th it may be possible for final discussions to be made by all parties on 
outatantiing questions early in the following week. 

Yours sincerely, 

. • ^ (Sd.) Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kdlam Azad. ^ 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED 4TH JUNE, 1946. 
(This letter is published with Mr. Jinnah’s agreement). 

‘’You asked me Yesterday to giye you an assurance about the action 
that would be taken if one party accepted the sefteme in the Cabinet De- 
legation’s statement of May 16 and the other refused. 

“I can give you. on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation, my personal as- 
surance .that we do not propose to make any discrimination in the treat- 
ment of either party and that we shall go ahead with the plan laid down in 
the statement, so far as circumstances permit, if either party accepts; 
but we hope that both will accept. 

' f “I should be grateful if yoip would see that the existence of this assur- 
lince.does net become public. If it is necessary for you to tell your Work- 
ing Committee that you have an assurance, I should be grateful if you 
woul<\ explain to tflem this condition.” 

UTTER FROM MR. JR^AH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 12TH JUNE. 1946. 
’T am In receipt of your letter of June 12. 

‘T have already informed you, by my letter dated June B, that our deci- 
sion accepting the scheme embodied in the Statement of the Cabinet Dele- 
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gation was based on your formula oT parity, aas one oft the most important 
considerations which weighed with the Working^ Committee and 
the Coimcil of the Muslim League in finally arriving at their declsiorf 

“I understand that the Congress have not yet given their decision, smd 
it seems to me that until they decide it is not advisable to discuss how best 
either the personnel or the portfolios should be adjusted, I a^ree with ydb 
that the Important portfolios should be equally distributed between the 
two major parties and we should get the best possible men suited for these 
portfolios. But I am of the opinion that no use or purpose would be served 
until the Congress have given their decision with regard to the scheme 
embodied In the statement of the Mission of Ma^ 18. 

“If you wish to discuss anything further I shall be glad to see you 
alone.” • 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL ¥o l*ANDfT JA WAUARLAB *NEHRt?. 

DATED IJTH JUNE 1M6. 

Ttie Viceroy’s House, 

• Neve DAhl. 

12th June^*1946. 

Dear Pandit Nehru, • 

I am anxious to have an opportunity of cpnsulting you togehter with 
Mr. Jlnnah as to how best I can fill the various posts in the Interim Gov- 
ernment. Could you come to see for this purple at 5 p.m. today? 

It is not my intention to discuss any guestiofi of principle such af 
“parity” or otherwise, but to concentrate upon what I know to be our com- 
mon objective, that is to get the best possible Interim Government dravin 
from the two major parties»and some of the Minorities, and to approach 
this decision by a consideration of what the portfolios should be and how 
each one can best be filled. 

I am sending a similar letter to Mr. Jlnnah. 

• Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Wavell. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

• • 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO LORD .WAVELL, 
DATED 12TH JUNE 1946. • 

18, Hardtnge Avenue, 

New Delhi. 

12tb June, 1948. 

Dear Lord Wavell, ^ • 

I am sorry for the slight delay in answering your letter of today’s date. 
Your invitation to me, to see you today at 5 p.m. in order to confer wlttvyou 
and Mr Jlnnah about the Interim Government placed me in a aomewnat 
difficult potion. I would gladly meet you at any tlifie, but bur official 
spokesman in regard to such matters Is naturally our President, Mauiana 
Azad He can speak and confer authoritatively, which I cannot do. It Is, 
therefore, proper that he should be in charge on our behalf of any autho- 
ritative conversations that might take place. But since you have asked 
me to come I shall do so. I hope, however, that you will appreciate my 
position and that I can only talk without authority, which vfeats in our 
President and the Working Committee. • 

y^urs sincerely, 

(Sd.) J. Nehru 

His ExceUency Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

Viceroy’s House, New DclhL 
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The Viceroy's House, 

New Delhi. 

13th June 

No! 592/47. 

My dCAF Pandit Nehru, 

His Excellency asks me to say that he will be glad if you wilj come to 
see him at 3-30 p.m. today or any time later that is convenient to you. 
Tlie meeting will be between you and H. E. 

I shall be grateful if you will let me know by telephone whether you 
will be able tacome. My* telephone number is 2919. 

Yours sincerely, 

e, (Sd.) C. W. B. Rankin. 

Papdlt JaSraharlal Nehru. 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL 
.DATED 13TH JUNE 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 

13th June. 1946. 

beaii Lqrd Wavell, 

Thank you for youf letter of the iJjth June, which I have just received, 
inQUiring after my heatith. I l\ave now more or less recovered-. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has reported to my Committee and me the 
gkit of the conversations between Your Excellency and him. My Com- 
mittee regret that they are unable to accept yoiSr suggestions for the forma- 
tion of the Provisional National Government. These tentative suggestions 
' emphasise the principle of “Parity" to which we have been and are entirely 
opposed. In the composition of the cabinet suggested by you there is 
“parity" between the Hindus including the Scheduled Castes and the Mjislim 
League, that is the number of Caste Hindus is actually less than the 
nominees of the Muslim League. The position thus is worse than it was in 
June 1945 at Simla where, according to your declaration then, there was 
to ^e ‘iparity" between Caste Hindus and Muslims, leaving additional seats 
for the Scheduled Caste Hindus. The Muslim seats then were not reserved 
for the Muj^lim League only but could include non-League Muslims. The 
pr/?sent proposal thus puts the Hindus in a very unfair position and at the 
same time elimftiates the non-League Myslims. My Committee are not 
prepared to accept any such proposal.^ Indeed as we have stated repeatedly 
we are opposed to “parity” in any shape or form. 

In addition to tiis “parity" we are told that there should be a con- 
vention requiring that major communal issues should be decided by separate 
group voting. While we have accepted this principle for long-term arrange- 
ments we did so as an effective substitute for other safeguards. In your 
present proposal, however, both “parity'* and this convention are suggested. 
This wquld make tne working of the Provisional Govermnent almost im- 
possible and deadlock a certainty. . 

As I have often pointed out to you we are strongly of opinion that the 
Provisional Government should consist of fifteen members. This is neces- 

r y to carry out the administration of the country efQciently as well as 
give adequite representation to the smsQler minorities. We are anxious 
tlMt the various jn^orities should have scope in such a Government. The 
wqyk before the Provisional Government is likely to be much heavier and 
^more* exacting. In yoiir proposals Communications include railways, trans- 
*port, posts, telegraphs and air. It is diflacult for us to conceive how all 
, these can be joined together in one portfolio. This would be highly un- 
desirable at any timb. With industrial troubles and the possibility of 
railway strikes this arrangement would be wholly wrong. We think also 
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that Planniag \s an essential department for the Centre. We think, there- 
fore, that the Provisional Government must consist oi fifteen members, 

The suggested division of iK)rtfolios appears to us to he undesirable 
and unfair, • • 

My Committee would also like to point out that a coalition Govern- 
ment in order to be successful must have* some common outUx»k and piO- 
gramme for the time being. The manner of approach in forming such a 
Government has been such as to leave this out of consideration and my 
Committee do not feel any confidence that such a coalition can function 
successfully. 

It was our intention to write to you about t^ertain other matters also, 
but for reasons known to you our letter has been delayed. I shall write to 
you about these other matters later. My pur|K>se in writing to you now 
is to convey to you without any del^ oi^r reaetions on the tentliUve p$o- 
posals that you put forward today. 

* Yours sincerely, 

^Sd.^ A. K Arad, 

His Excellency Fiejd-Marshal Viscount Waveh, 

Viceroy's House, New Delhl^ 

•LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WXVELL. • 

• DATED 14TH JUNB. 1946, ^ 

• Akbar Road, 

Confidential. •! New Delhi. • 

14th June, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

In the course of our talk today you mentioned that among the Muslim 
League nominees suggested for the Provisional Government was one from 
the North-West Frontier Province who had recently been defeated •at the 
Provincial elections. This was said by you confidentially and we shall of 
course treat it as such. But I feel I must Inform you. to avoid any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, that any such name will be considered objec- 
tionable by us. The objection is not personal, but we feel that the name la 
suggested for entirely political reasons and we cannot agree to any i^ch 
course. ^ • 

Yours sincerely. 

(8d.) A. K. Axad. 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Vi'seount Wavell, • 

Viceroy s House, New Delhi* 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGlOESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 14TH |UNE. 1946 • 

The Viceroy's House, ^ 

New Delhi. 

No. 992/97. 14th June, 1946. 

Confidential. 

My Dear Maulana Saheb, 

This is in answer to your confidential l<^ter of June i4th about one of 
the Muslim League nominees. 

I am afraid that I cannot accept the right of the Congress to obj^t 
to names put forward by the Muslim League, any more than I would aeeept 
similar <^Jectlons from the other side. The test musk be that of ability. * 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) WaveU. 

Abu! Kalam Aaad« 

H. C Vol. n— N 
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LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LCMWI WAVELL, 
, DATED 14TH JUNE, iWS* 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 


14th June, 1940. 
promised to send you another 


Dear Lord Wavell, 

In my letter to you sent yesterday I 
letter. I am now doing so. 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed a resolution 
which I conveyed to you. dn this resolution we gave our re^^m to the 
Statement dated May 10. 1946, which the British Cabtoet Deligation and 
y^ issued on behalf of the British Government. We pointod out what were 
• in our opkijon some of the omissions and defects in that Statement and we 
also»gave our interpretation of tom# of its provisions. In a subsequent 
Statement Issued by you and the Cabinet Delegation our viewpoint was 
not accepted. < ; r 

You know,* and we have repeatedly emphasised this, th^ our imme- 
diate objeetive has been fi^nd the independence of India, o We have to judge 
^erything by I this standard. We euggestfd that even though no legal 
chknge might be made at this stage, mdependence In practice might be 
recognised. This has not been agreed to. • 

If. your letter dated Ma^ SO, 1946. addressed to me, you explained 
what In your view the status and powers of the Interim Government would 
b“ This too falls short! Of what we aim at. Yet the friendly tone of your 
letier and our desire to find sdme way out led us to accept your assurance 
in^ese matters. We came to the conclusion also that, imsatisfacto^ as 
wereraany of the provisions ofl your Statement of May 16th we would try 
to woT them according to ouf own Interpretation and with a view to 
. achieve our objective. 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of resentment vrhich 
exists among large sections of the people agaln^some of the proposals in 
the Statement, notably the idea'of grouping. The Frontier Province and 
Assam have expressed themselves with considerable force against any 
grou%g. The Sikhs have felt hurt and isolated by these pro- 
wls And are considerably agitated. Being a minority In the Punjab, 
they become stlU more helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section B. We 
aonreclated Ull these objections especially as we ourselves shmed them. 
Nevertheless we hoped that according to our interpretation of l^e clauses 
relating to gxoufflng, which we still hold is the correct interpretation, for 
any ot^er Interpretation would endaMcr ttie basic 
autonomy, we might be able to get ov* some of the obvious dlfiftculties. 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we h^ hoped that you 
would be able to remove them. One^f these related to the part that Euro- 
nean members of the Provincial Assemblies mlgtft play in the electlTO to 
the eonstltuent Assembly. We have no objection to ^gUshraen or Euro- 
neans as such, but we do have a strong objection to pe^ns, who are 
Foreigners ^d nontnationals and who claim to belong to the ^Itag Tace, 
particl^ting In, and mfluenclng the elections to, the Coratituent ^sembly. 
^ cabinet Delegation’s Statement- lays doiro clearly that toe future con- 
stitution of India has to be decided by pidlans. 'The Jjuslc p^c^le of 
toe Statement of May 16th was the election o£ a memter of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly to represent dhe miUlon inhabitants. On this basis, toe 
rto^enSes of 146:000 Muslims In Orissa and 180.000 Hindus and 58,000 
in the North-West Frontier Province have not been given the right 
&^ct any member to the Constituent Assembly, ■nie European popula- 
•tion of Bengal and ARsam numbers only 21, OM, but their reimesentatives 
.^an return to the Constituent /usembly by their own vote 7 out of 34 
‘members thus apprcmriatlng to toemselves the right to represent 7 milUons. 
They are retumw to toe Provincial Assemblies by a separate electorate of 
toelj owft and have been given fantastic welghtage. This representation 
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Of Suropeans in the Constituent Assembly will be at the cost of non« 
MuBiinm, that is mainly Hindus, who are already in a minority in BenipU. 
TO make a minority suffer in this way is surely utterly* wrong. Apart frOfn 
the question of principle, it is a matter of the utmost importance in prac* 
tice and may well affect the future both of Bengal and Assam. The Con-* 
gress Working Committee attach the greatest importance . to this. We 
would like to add that even if the Europeans themselves do not stknd lor 
election, but merefy vote, the results will be equally bad. The Cabinet 
Delegation have Informed us that beyond promising to us their persuasive 
powers they could not hold out any assurance to us that these European 
members would not exercise the right which, we are advised, tliey do not 
possess under the Statement of May leth. E^it if the peleaatiou hold 
otherwise, m evidently they do, we cannot contemplate a legal tight for 
their exclusion at the threshold of the Constituent Assembly, Therefore, 
a clear announcement is necessary that they wl not take part^ voters 
or candidates in the election to the CcmsUtifbnt Assembly, we camfot 
depend on grace or goodwill where rights are concerned. 

Equally Important, in our view, Is the^juestiog l>f»‘*paritv*^ in the pro- 
posed Provisional National Government.^ I have. alreaJdy written to you 
on this subject. .This “pa^ity’^ or •by wha^ver other name it may* lw> 
called, has been opposed by us throughputs and wd consider ft a dangerouh 
innovation which, instead of wdlrklng for harmony, will be a source of con- 
tinuous conflict and trouble. It may well poison our future as v>ther se- 
paratist steps in the* past have poisoned oiq* public life. We are told that 
this Is a temporary provision and need not be tiegted as a precedent, but 
no such assurance can prevent an evil step from Mvlng evil consequences. 
We are convinced that even the immediate resuiU of any such ffnovlslob 
will be harmful. 

If the position about the European vote and “parity” remains, ^y 
Committee are reluctantly t^ompelled to inform you that they will not be 
able to assist you In the difficult tasks ahead. 

The talk we had with you today has not made any substantial* differ, 
ence to the fundamental position. We have noted that. acoor<}lng to your 
new suggsetions, the proposed woman nlember might be replaced by a 
Hindu, thus increasing the Hindu members Including Scheduled Caste re- 
presentatives to six. We would be sorry not to have a woman member, but 
apart from this, the new proposal maintains the old Simla (1945) formula 
of parity between Caste Hindus and Muslims, with thtei Important quallA* 
cation that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of' the Muslim 
League. We are unable to agree to this proposal and we are still cbnvinccd 
that the Provisional Oovemrfient must consist of 16 members and tllat 
there should be no kind of parity in their selection. 

Yours sincerely, 

(8d!) A. K. Amd. 

His Excellency, Field -Maf shall Viscount Wavell. 

The Viceroy’s House. New Delhi. 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED 15TH jIUNE, 1M6 

The Vlcer<^*« House, 

New Delhi. 

15th ^rund; 1946. 

No. 592/47. 

My Dear Maulana Sahib, . 

I have received your letter of June li. I will reply to It In detail 
the course of today. ^ 

MeanwhUe I must assume from the Iasi paragraph of your letter that 
my attempt to negotiate an agreeriient between Oie two major Partly 
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the composition of the Interim Government has failed. The Cabinet Dc- 
l^atkm and 1 hav^ therefore decided to issue tomorrow a Statement on 
the action we propose to take; and we will let you have a copy of this be- 
fore publication. 

Yours sincerely, 

(8d.) Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

LETTER FROM LORD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESmENT, 
DATED 15TH JUNE, 1946 

The Viceroy’s House, 

New Delhi, 

« 15th June, 1948. 

No. 592/474 

t 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I have received you! letter ‘of 14th June. You deal with matters on 
which we havd already had much discussion. 

2. We arc doing everything p^ible to further the Independence of 
India. As we nave^ already pointed out, however, there must first be a new 
constitution drawn up by the people of India., 

3< The Delegation and I ac/e aware of your objections to the principle 
of grouping. I would, 'however, pointy out that the Statement of 16th 
May does not make gnxiplng compulsory. It leaves the decision to the 
ele\ 3 ted Representatives bf the Provinces concerned sitting together in Sec- 
tions. The only provision which is made is that the representatives of 
ceftain Provinces should meet in Sections so that they can decide whether 
or not they wish to form Groups. Even when tills has been done the indi- 
vidual Provinces are still to have the liberty to opt out of the Group if 
they so decide. 

4. I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who through no fault 
of their own find themselves irr a difficult position. I still hope that a 
satisfactory solution of this problem will be found. 

5. Qjir discussions in regard to the Interim Government have been on 

the^»b£g?is of political parties and not communities. I understand that 
this is regarded as preferable now, ds it was at the first Simla Conference. 
In the proposed Interim Government of myself and 13 others, there will be 
six CongfRessmen and 5 Muslim Leaguers. I do not see how this can be 
called parity. Nor is there parity betweerf Hindus and Muslims, there 
being six Hindus to five J^luslims, ^ • 

6. Even at this last moment, I still hope that the Congress will now^ 
accept the Statemen| and consent to join the Interim Government. 

* Yours sincerely, 

• (Sd.) Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

LETtER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL. 

DATED 16TH JUNE, 1946. 

20, Akbar Road, 

New Delhi. 

16th June, 1946. 

Diar Lord Wavell, ^ 

>^r%have received your two lettere of June 15th. 

' I note what you say about grouping. We abide by our Interpretation: 

Of it. . 

As regards Europeans, we are clear .that even on a legal interpretation 
the Statement of May 16th, apart from other considerations they* 
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have not the right to participate in the electtona to the Oonetttoent M- 
sembly. I am glad you expect a satisfactory solution of this pithtam. 

We have endeavoured in our letter and in the course of our talks to» 
state clearly what our position is in regard to any Wnd of parity. You 
will remember that parity was mentioned /md considered at the fin{t Siniia 
Conflercnce. That parity was exactly the same as Is now suggested hy 
you, that la parity between Caste Hindus and Muslims. Owing to the stress 
of war and other conditions then existing, we were prepared to aeci^ 
this only for that occasion. It was not to be med as a precedent. More- 
over, this was subject to the Inclusion of at least one Nationalist Muslim. 
Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to consider the question 
in another context, that of approaching lnc|ependence and Constituent 
Assembly. As we have written to you. in thls»coht^ and In present cir- 
cumstances we consider this kind of parity qpfalr and likely to lead to 
difficulties. The whole scheme proposed oy you In the Stateidlnt of >fay 
16th is based on absence of w^ghtage. Ana yet. In the proposed Provisional 
Government, there is this welghtage, in# addition Id other far reachln#: 
communal safeguards. • * # 

We have tried*our utmost to arrfVe at a satisCactoty settlement and* we 
shall not despair of it. But such a settlement, in order th be enduring, 
must be based on strong foundations. So far as the •Statement 6t May 
16th is concerned oyr main»dlffic\ilty, as we wrote to you, was the Eurev* 
pean vote. If this matter is settled, as •now appears likely, then this 
difficulty also goes. • .• # * 

The second and remaining difficulty relates ^tt) the proposal^ for the 
Provisional Government which have to considered together with \he 
Statement. The two cannot be separated. These proposal have thU8|far 
been unacceptable to us, but If a satisfactory settlement In r^'gard to inem 
is arrived at, we would be m a position to shoulder the burden. 

Yours sincerely. , 

(Sd.t A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, • 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, 

This correspondence reveals the pfoposals the Viceroy made from ^ime 
to time for securing the participation of the Congress in the Interim 
National Government. The Congress Working Committee r6Jec^d these 
proposals. They were manifestly unfair and unjust to the Coftgre^^as 

also to smaller minorities. • 

• 

The effort to bring about an agreed basis for tlie formation of an 
Interim Government having failed, the Viceroy and tpe Cabinet Delegation 
issued a Statement on June 16 in which they set fojth their proiw>sal for 
the establishment of an Jnterlm Government. 

The Pull text of this statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY CABINET DEI^GATION AND HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE YICEROY, 16tb June, 1948. 

1. His Excellency the Viceroy, hr consultation with the members of 

the Cabinet Mission, has for some time been exploring the possibilities of 
forming a coalition Government drawn from the two major parties and 
certain of the minorities. The dlscusslonl have revealed Ahf diflkultles 
which exist for the two major parties In arriving at any agreed basis for 
the formation of such a Government. • • 

2. The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these dUBiulties 
and the efforts wnicb the two parties have made to meet them. 71^ 
consider, however, that no useful purpose can be served by (urther pro-, 
longing these discussiems. It Is Indeed urgently necessary 'that a strimg 
and representative Interim Government should be set up to copduct the 
very heavy and Important business tiiat has to be carried ityroogh. • 
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3. Tl?e Vikjeroy Is jOaerefore issuing Invitations to the following to 
serve us members of the Interim Qovemment on the basis that the const!- 
tuticm-making will proceed in accordance with the Statement of May leth; 


Sardar Baldev Singh 
Sir N. p. Engineer 
Mr* Jagjivan Ram 
Pandit jra«aharlal Nehru 
Mr. M. A* Jinnah 


Dr. Rajcndra Prasad 

Mr. H. K Mahtab 

Dr. John Matthai 

Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan 

Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 


Nawabzada Liaqiiat All Khan Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar 

Mr^ C. Rajagopalachej*! , Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

If any of those invitedL ia^ unable for personal reasons to accept, the 
Viceroy will, after consultailoQ, invite some other person in his place. 

4. The Viceroy will arfhnge 'the distribution of portfolios In consulta- 
tiorf^with the leaders of the two major parties. 

' 5. The above cfmppsition of the Interim Government is in no way 

to be taken as;, a precedent for the solution of any other communal ques- 
tion. It is an ej^^edient pub forward to solve the present difficulty only, 
and to obtain; the best available coalition Government. 

* 6. The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that Indians of all 
Qommunliies desire to arrive at a speedy settlement of this matter ‘so 
that the process of constitution-making can go forward and that the Gov- 
ernment’ of India may he ^carried on as, efficiently as possible in the mean- 
time. 

' 7. They . therefore hope that all parties especially the two major 
parties will accept this proposal so as to overcome the present obstacles, 
ana will co-operate for the successful carrying on of the Interim Govern- 
ment. Should this proposal be accepted, the Viceroy will aim at inaugu- 
rating the new Government about the 26th June. 

8. *In the event of the two major parties or either of them proving 
unwilling to Join the setting up of a coalition Government on the above 
lines, it is the intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the foimation of 
an Interim Government which will be as representative as possible of 
those willing to accept the Statement of May 16th. 


,*9. eThe Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the Provinces to 
summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies forthwith to proceed with 
the elections necessary for the setting up of the constitution-making 
mqcbinery as put forward in the Statement of May 16th. 


The Viceroy sent an advance copy of this statement to the Congress 
President with the fpllowing covering letter: 

The Viceroy's House, 

• New Delhi. 

• 16th June, 1946. 

No. 592/47. . 

Dear Mkulana Sahib, 

I send herewith a copy of the 'statement which, as indicated in the 
letter I sent you yesterday, will be released at 4 pjn. this evening. 

As the Statement shows, the Cabinet Ministers and I are fully aware 
01 the difficulties that have prevented an agreement on the composition 
of* the Interim Government, We are unwilling to abandon our hope of 
a lye^king partnership between the two major parties and representatives 
pt the minorities. have therefore done our best to arrive at a practi- 
cable agreement taking into consideration the various conflicting claims 
.and the need for obtaining a Government of capable and representative 
administrators: We hope that the parties will now take their share in 
the administration of the country on the basis set out in your new State- 
ment. We ajre sure we can rely on you and your Working Committee to 
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look to the wider issues and to tbe urgth^ needs ot tbd eoantty as a 
whole, and to consider ttUs proposal In a ^^t ot aeponunodatfcmu. 

Yours ^os(«ly 
(Sd.)/- Wavell. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee carefully considered this staitement of June * 
16. They appreciated the voluntary character of the statement but the ' 
concrete proposal for the formation of the interim mvernment suffered 
from serious amd vital defects. The Committee made an effort to see 
if those defects could be remedied and a way hpeneS for'Congress parti- 
cipation In the Interim Government. The eorrespoRdence between the 
Congress President and the Viceroy In connection -w^ the Statement of 
June 16 is given below. 

LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORO WAVEfiL, 

DATED 18TH JuAe, 1»4& 

• • • 

20 Akbar Road,* 

• New pelhl,* 

18th June, 1046. 

Dear Lord Wavell. 

I promised to write to you tills eveaing In case my Committee had 
come to any decisions. The Committee met tmS afternoon and sat, far 
many hours. In the absence of our colleague Khan Abdul OafTar Khan, 
who Is due to arrive tomorrow morning, wc decided to adjourn tilltto- 
morrow. I am therefore not in a position this evening to convey to you 
any decision. I shall communicate with you as soon as my Committee • 
arrives at any conclusions. ^ • 

Yours sincerely 
<Sd.)/- AT K. Azad. 

His Excellency, 

F^eid Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy's House, New Delhi. • 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAI^TO THE VICEROY, DATED 18TH JUNE, 1946 

*Tn the course of my interview with you this evening you Informed 
me that the Congress proposed to* substitute Dr, Zakir Hussain for one 
of the caste Hindus Invited by you to Join the Interim Government, al- 
though you expressed the hope that they would ngt do so. I told you 
that the reaction of Muslim India would be deadly against such a subatl- * 
tution and the Muslim League would nev^tr accept the nomination of any 
Muslim by you other than a Muslim Leaguer. I placed the matter before 
my •Working Committee, and It has unanimously enc^orsed this view and 
considers it vital and fundamental." , 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 2I8T JUNE. 1048 
(This was in reply to the Viceroy's Inquiry whether he could give a copy 
of the letter to the Congress President.) 

"I thank you for your letter of June 20, 1946. 

"With regard to paragraph two of your letter, I regret I am unable 
to agree with the view that you take. (TOIs refers to xhe Vlceroy's^nter- 
pretatlon of the basis of approach to the Interim Government), ^ 

"As regaro^ your request whether you should send copies of the que«- 
tfons 4 (a) and 4 (b) in my letter, and paragraphs 4 and 5 of your letteif 
under reply to the President of the Congress, I have no (Ejection, If you 
think It proper to do so." 
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LETTER FROM LORO WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED Wm JUNE, 1946. 

The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
20th June, 1946. 

Dear Mauiana Sahib, 


You will, I am sure, appreciate that the members of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion have a great deal of urgent work awaiting them in England and are 
not in a position to prolong their stay in this country indefinitely. I would 
therefore ask your Working Committee to let us have a final answer as 
soon as possible to the proposals made in our statement of June 16th. 


I understand that you hive summoned back the members of the Com- 
mittee wnci had left Delhi ind in thdJse circumstances we would ask you 
to us have your answer not later than Sunday next June 23rd. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- Wavell. 


.LETTER FllOM.THE CONGRES^ PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 21ST JUNE, 1946. 


20 Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 
21st June, 1946. 

Deatr Lord Wavell, 

I have Your Excellency’s letter of 20th June, 1946. 

I appreciate your anxiety to come to an early decision regarding the 
formation of an Interim Government and I can assure you that my Work- 
ing Committee fully share your anxiety. A new difficulty, in addition to 
the old ones, has however been created by the publication in the press 
of the alleged contents of Mr. Jinnah’s letter to you in which he raises 
objection to the Congress nominations in the Interim Cabinet. It will 
be of great assistance to the Working Committee in coming to a decision 
if they could, have copies of these alleged letters and your reply thereto 
as they d^eal with vital matters which we have to consider. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.)/- A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 


The Viceroy’s Hous^,^ 
New Delhi, 
21st June 1946. 


My dear Mauiana Sahib, 

, I send you Jierewith a copy bf the instructions sent to Governors about 
the election;? to the Constituent Assembly. These Instructions are for 
transmission to the Speakers of the Legislative Assemblies and H. E. hopes 
carj^ be taken that they are not published before the Speakers an- 
nounee them. § 


Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) /- G. E. B. Abell 
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THIS CABINET DELEGATION AND H. E* THE VICEROY SUGGEST THE 
FOLLOWING PROCEDURE FOR EUCTION OF RgPRESENTAT TyE S > 
MENTIONED IN PARAGRAPH 1S(1> OF THEIR STATEMENT, DATED 

16TH MAY, me. 


(1) The Governor of each Province shall summon the Provlncliil 

Legislative Assembly to meet on at Aich place as he thlntca nt for 

the purposes of the election. Along with the summons there shall be sent 
to each member of the Assembly a copy of the Statement and of these 
instructions. 

(2) Any person is eligible for election, provided (a) that he Is duly 
nominated by a member of the Provincial Legfiilative Assembly and ae- 
conded by another member, and (b) that the nomination Is accompanied 
by declaration that he has not been proposed far candidature to represent 
any other Province and that he is willing to iierve as repreaemtaUve of 
the Province for the purposes. of paragraph 19 of the Statement. • 

(3) A person shall not be eligible for election t<^ a seat assignee!, to* 

Muslims or Sikhs in any province who is nht a Muslim or a Sikh, respect- 
ively. No Muslim, and in the Punjat^ po Musilm dr SlkH, sltall be eUgH?ie 
for election to a General Seat. * • • 

(4) All nominations shall 6e subrnltted to the Sec|;etary of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly on or befojje • ^ 

(5) The Secretary shall scrutinise Use •nominations on or before 

and shall reject all nominatipns not accompanied by the feqfuislte 

declaration. ^ 

(6) It shall be open to any candidate* to withdraw his . canJidatift'e 

on or before 


(7) On when the Provincial Legislative Assembly meets, the 

Governor shall send the Assembly a message communicating the Viceroy's 
request under paragraph 21 of the Statement and thereupon the Assembly 
shall proceed to elect its representatives by proportional representation 
with the single transferable vote each Qart of the Assembly (General. 
Muslim or Sikh) electing its own representatives, 

(8) As soon as may be, after the election has been completed, the 

Governor shall cause the names of the candidates declared elected to be 
published In the omcial gazette and the persons whose names are m> pihb- 
fished shall be the representatives of the Province for the j)urpo?ies of 
paragraph 19 of the Statement. • 

2 You will observe that <he dates for submission of domination, thllr 
scrutiny, for withdrawal of caddidfUes and holding session of Assembly 
for election have been left blank. The intention is that the elections in 
all Provinces should be completed by July 15th. On the basis that decla- 
ration of results Is to be on July 15th following time-table Is suggested:— 

• • 


Issue or Summons June l6th 

Last date for receipt of nominations June 20th 

Scrutiny of nominations Jtdy 2nd 

Withdrawal of nominations July 4th 

Holding of elections l^^^ 

Declaration of results *^tily 15th 


This outline programme Is subject to t-arlatlon to sulU cgndltlons ol 
particular Provinces. • 

^ The above Is at present onlv for Information of Governors. When 
Vicerby^^S^the ettal proceilure to begin he will send a m^gc 
by to ^ Governors. This he does not pfopose to do just yet 

since party reaciions are not known. 

NB— The dates have subsequently been postponed. July 8th has 
been suggested as the first day for nominations. 
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LETTER FROM LMtD WAVELL TO THE CONGRESS FRESIHENT, 
0ATEO »18T JUNE, 1946. 

The Viceroy’s H<Mtae, 
New Delhi, 
2lst June, 1946. 


No. 592/47. 


Dear Maulana Azad, 

Thank you for your letter of today. Mr. Jinhah in his letter to me of 
the 19th June^put to «ie»the following questions: 

‘^(1) Whether the^roposals contained in the Statement for setting 
up of an Interim Government are now final or whether they are 
itlU open to any Jurthqr cl^finge or modification at the instance 
' ^ of any of the parties or persons concerned; 

*(2) Whether the total number of 14 members of the Government as 
propose4 in^the statement would remain unchanged during the 
interim |)eriod; < ^ 

3) If any person ©r persons invited as representatives of the four 
minorities viz., the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the Indian Chri^ 
stians and the Parsis, is, or are, unable to accept the invitation 
'o Join the Ipterim Government for personal or other reasons, 
^how will the tacanty'^or vacancies thus created be filled by the 
Viceroy; and whether in filling up the vacancy or vacancies the 
pleader of the f^uslim League will be consulted and his consent 
obtained; 

(4) (a) Whether during the interim period for which the coalition 
government is being set up the proportion of members of the 
Government, community-wise, as provided in the proposals, will 
be maintained; 

(b) Whether the present representation given to four minorities, 
.viz., the Scheduled .Caste, the Sikhs, the Indian Christians, 
and the Parsis, will be adhered to without any change or mo- 
dification; and 

(5) In view of the substitution of 14 now proposed for the original 

12, and the change made in the original formula, whether 
bherp will be a provision, in order to safeguard Muslim interests, 
that the Executive Council shall not take any decision on any 
major cQmmunal issue if the majarity of the Muslim members 
are opposed to it.” « 

2. The operative part of my reply dated the 20th June was as follows: 

“The intenftidn in the Statement of June 16 was that the discus- 
sion of portfolios with leaders of the two main parties should follow 
the acceptance by both parties of the scheme. This intention still 
Isolds, since until the names are known, it is difficult to decide on the 
distribution of portfolios. • 

On .the points Which you desire to be made clear in connection with 
the Government to be formed under our Statement of June 16, I give yoji 
the following reply after consultation with the Delegation: 

(1) Until I have received acceptance from those invited to take office 
in the Interim Government, the names in the Statement cannot 
be leArded as final. But no change in principle will be made in 
the Sta/tement without the consent of the two major parties. 

(Jt) No change* In the number of 14 members of the Interim Govern- 
ment will be f made without the agreement of the two major 
parties. 

(3) If any vacancy occurs sumong the seats at present allotted to re- 
presentatives of minorities, I -^all naturally consult both the 
niain parties before filling it. 

f 
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(4) (a) and (b). Hie nrcn^iortlim of members by oonununitles irill iMil 
be changed wiihcHil iht agreement of the two Qiajor parties, ^ 

(5) No decision on a major cmnmunal issue could be taken by the 

Interim Government if the majority of either of the main piurties 
were opposed to it. I pointed this out to the Congress President 
and he agreed that the Congress appreciated this point/* » • 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Yours sincerely. 

(SdJA Wavelh 


LETTER FROM LORD WAVEU. TO TfliE CONCQaESS PRESIDENT, 
DATED nSD JUNE, |S4«. 

• The Viceroy*s House. 

Nevi^ielhi. • 


My dear Maulana Sahib. 


22nd June. XJSd. 


I understancj frpm Press reports Uiat there is a strong feeling In Con- 
gress circles that the Party should Insist op their right to Inpiuoe a MUH- 
iim of their choice among the* repre^ntatlves of the Coi»gress in the 
Interim Government. ^ • • 

For reasons of which you are already agnate it Is not possible* for the* 
Cabinet Mission or myself to accept this request, but I would draw .your 
attention to paragraph 5 of the Statement of the Teth June, which reads 
as follows: • *• • • 

“The above composition of the Interim Government Is lit no wav to 
be taken as a precedent for the solution of any other communal queslidh. 
It is an expedient put forward to solve the present dilhcuty only, and lo 
obtain the best available coalition Government.” 

In the light of this assurance that no precedent is establlshsd wc 
appeal to the Congress not to press their demand, but to take part In the 
strong Interim Government which the country so urgently needs. 


Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.)/- wavell. 

^ • 


LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAVELL, 
DATED 24TH JUNE, 1946. ^ 

• 20 Akbar Road, 

New Delhi, 
24th June 1046. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I have just received the telephone message sent on your behalf ask- 
ing me to communicate Immediately the decision of the Congress Working 
Committee in regard to the proposals for the Provisional Oovernmcnt. 
The decision was In fact taken yesterday but we felt that It would be 
better If we wrote to you fully on all. aspects of the proposals made by 
you and the Cabinet Delegation. The working Committee have been 
sitting almost continuously and will be meeting at 2 p.m. again today. 
After full consideration and deliberation tkey have been reluctantly ob- 
liged to decide against the acceptance of the Interim Oowanment pro- 
posals as framed by you. A detailed and reasoned reply will follow latfj. 

Yours slncereljt, 
ISd.)/- A. K. Azad. • 

His Excellency, 

Field Marshall Viscount Wavell, . 

The Viceroy’s House, New D^i. 
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LETTER FROM THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT TO LORD WAYELL, 
DATED aSFTR 117NE, lM6. 


20 Akbar Hoad. 
New Delhi, 
25th June, 1946. 


Dear Lord Waveh, 


Ever since the receipt of your Statement of June i6th, my Committee 
have been considering it from day to day and have given long and anxi- 
ous thought to your proposals and to the invitations you have issued to 
individuals to form the provisional National Government. Because of our 
desire to find^ some way %>\xt of the present most unsatisfactory situation, 
we have tried our utipost to appreciate your approach and viewpoint. In 
the course of our conversations we have already pointed out to you our 
dlffilculWes. Unfortunatehr these difficulties have been increased by the 
fepent correspondence. 

'"The Congress, as you are aware, is a national organiza/tion including 
' In its fold the meflibei^ of ah religions and communities in India. For 
more than half a century it has laboured for the freedom of India and 
for equal rights for all Indiajis. *rhe link that has brought all these 
various groups and communities togetherc within the fold of the Congress 
is the passionate ♦desire for national Independence, economic advance and 
social equality. It is from this point of view that we have to judge every 
proposal. We hoped that ^ a -Provisional National Government would be 
formed'- which would felve effect in practice to this independence. Appre- 
ciating some of your difficulties, we did not press for any statutory change 
introducing independence immediately, but, we did expect a de facto 
change in the character of the Government making for independence in 
a/*tion. The status and powers of the Provisional Government were thus 
important. In our view was going to be* something entirely different 
from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It was to represent a new outlook, 
new piethods of work and a new psychological approach by India to both 
domestic and external problems. Your letter dated 30th May, 1946 gave 
us certain ^assurances about the status and powers of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. "These did not go far enough, according to our thinking but 
we appreciated the friendly tone of that letter and decided to accept the 
assurances and not to press this particular matter any further. 

The important question of the composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment remained. In this connection we emphasised that we could not 
accept anything in the nature of “parity” even as a temporary expedient 
and pointed out that the Provisional Government should consist of fifteen 
members to enkble the administration of the country to be carried on 
efficiently and the smaller minorities to be represented in it. Some men- 
tion of names was made and on our part suggestions were put before you 
informally, Including the name of a non-League Muslim. 

In your Statement of June l64h some of the names suggested came 
as a surprise to us. Several changes had been made from the provisional 
list -prepared by the Congress. Th^ manner of preparing your list and 
presenting. It as ap accomplished fact seemed to us to indicate a wrong 
approach to the problem. One of the names included had not been pre- 
viously mentioned at all and wa^ that of a person ’ holding an official 
position and not known to be associated with any public activity. We 
have no personal objection to him, but we think that the inclusion of 
such a name particularly wltliout any previous reference or consultation, 
uvas undes4*alile and indicated a wrong approach to the problem. 

^ ’Then again a name from our list Was excluded and in his place an- 
other of our colle(!igues was put in, but as you have said that this can be 
lectffied, I need npt #ay more about it. 

One outstanding feature of this list was the non-inclusion of any 
^Nationalist* Muslim. .We felt that this was a grave omission. We wanted 
to suggest the name of a Muslim to take the place of one of the Congress 
names on the list. We felt that no one could possibly object to obr chang- 
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ing the name of one of our own men. Indeed when I had drawn your 
attention to the fact that among the MusUm League nominees «waa in-, 
ciuded the name of a person, who iiad actually lost ih the recent elec- 
tions In the Frontier Province and whose name we felt had been placed 
were for political reasons, you wrote to me as follows: *‘I am afrala that * 
Icannot accept the right of the Congress to object to names, put forward 
by the Muslim League, any more than I would accept similar objections 
from the other side. The test must be that of ability But before we 
could make our suggestion I received your letter of the 22nd June which 
surprised us greatly. You had written this letter on the basis of some 
press reports. You told us that the Cabinet Mission and you were not 
prepared to accept a request for the Inclusion of a Musllmxhosen by the 
Congress among the representatives of the Con^ss in the Interim Gov- 
ernment. This seemed to us an extraordinary decision. It was In direct 
opposition to your own statement quoted abov^. It -meant that the Con- 
gress could not freely choose even it» own nominees. The fact^ihat this 
was not to be taken as a precedent made hardly any difference. Even a 
temporary departure from such a vital principle cpulcL not be acceptea by, 
us at any time or place and in any clrcunrrtJtanccs.* • 

In your letter of the 21st June ym gave certdSn quIstliJhs framed by 
Mr. Jlnnah in his letter dated i9th June rfind yomr r%>lies to them, W% 
have not seen Mr. Jlnnah 's letfter. Iif question 3 reference is made to 
•‘representation of the four minorities viz., the Scheduled Castes, tne 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsees’*, and it is asked as to “wh^ 
will fill in vacancies caused in these groups,* and. whether In fUJiiif up 
the vacancies the Leader of the MiSsllm League -tvlll be consulted and his 
consent obtained.’’ •x • « 

In your answer you say: “If any vacancy occurs among ihe seats at 
present allotted to representatives of the minorities. I shall naturally 
consult both the main pasties before filling it.” Mr. Jlnnah has thus 
included the Scheduled Castes among the mmorltles and presumably you 
have agreed with this view. So far as we are concerned we repudiate 
this view and consider the Scheiuled Castes as Integral part of liindu 
society. You also, in your letter of June 15th, treated the Scheduled 
Castes as Hindus. You pointed out that ’in your proposal th^re was no 
“parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or between the Congress and 
the Muslim League inasmuch as there were to be six Hindus Delonging 
to the Congress, as against five Muslims belonging to the League— onq of 
the six Hindus belonging to the Schooled Castes. We are in arfy c^ise 
not agreeable to the Leader of a party, which claims to represent a 'com- 
munity which is a minority, interfering with the selection of names from 
either the Scheduled Castes, whose representation you counted as falling 
within the Congress quota, or with the selection of representatives of the 
minorities mentioned. • 

In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred to as a minority 
and it is asked whether the proportion of member# of the Government 
community-wise as provided in the iftoposals will be maintained. Your 
answer is that the proportion will not be changed without agreemept of 
the two majors parties, ftere again wne communal group functioning ad- 
mittedly as such is given a power to veto changes In other groups with 
which it has no concern. We may desire, If opportunity offers Itself, to 
increase the representation of the Scheduled Castes, or to give repre- 
sentation, when it is possible, to another minority, for example the Anglo- 
Indians. All this would depend on the consent of the Muslim League. We 
cannot agree to this. We may add that your answers restrict the Con- 
gress representation to Caste Hindus and make it equal fo that of. the 
League. # 

Finally you state in answer to question 5 that ”no aeckion of a major 
communal Issue could be taken by the Interim Qmettmeni if the ma^ 
iority of eithei of the main parties were opposed to It, You further sajr 
that you had pointed this out to the Congress President and he had* 
agreed that the Congress appreciated this point. In this connection I 
desire to point out that we ha# accepted this principle for the long-term 
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arrangement in the Union Legislature and it could possibly be applied to 
the Provisional Government If it was responsible to the Legislature and 
' was«cohiposed of representatives on the population basis of major com* 
munities. It could not be applied to the Provisional Government formed 
on a different basis altogether. It was pointed out by us in my letter of 
the l3th June 1946 that it would make administration impo^ble and 
deadlocks a certainty. Even in the question as framed by Mr. Jlnnah it 
is stated that '"in view of the substitution of i4 now proposed for the 
original 12** no major communal issues should be decided if the majoirty 
of the Muslim members are opposed to it. Thus this question arose after 
the substitution of 14 for 12, i.e., after your Statement of June 16th. In 
this Statement no mention is made of this rule. This very important 
change has bi?en introduced, almost casually and certainly without our 
consent. This again gives the power of veto or obstruction to the Muslim 
League in the Provisional •Government. 

V We ^ve stated above our objeetions to your proposals of June 16th 
as^well as to your answers to the questions framed by Mr. Jinnah. These 
, defects are grave and yvould render the working of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment difficult aiid deadlocks a certainty. In the circumstances your 
proposals carniot* fulflU the, immediate requirements of the situation or 
further the cause we hold dear. 

My Committee have, therefoffe, reluctantly come to the conclusion 
tliat th^ are unable to assist you in forming a Provisional Government 
•as propped in your StatenienJ of June l6th,' 1946. * 

With regard to the j>roposals made in the Statement of May 16th, i946 
relating to the form^ijlon and functioning of the constitution-making 
hpdy, ^e Working Committeq^ of the Congress passed a resolution on the 
24th May, 1*946, and conversations and correspondence have taken place 
between Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on the one side and 
myself and some of my colleagues on the other. In these we have pointed 
out what In our opinion were the defects in the proposals. We also gave 
our interpretation of some of the provisions of the Statement. While 
adhering to our views, we accept your proposals and are prepared to work 
them with a view to achieve our objective. We would add, however, that 
the successful working of the ^Constituent Assembly will largely depend 
on the formation of a satisfactory Provisional Government. 

Yours sincerely, 

• (Sd.)/- A. K. Azad. 

His Excellency, 

/ield i^arshall Viscount Wavell, 

The Viceroy*s House, -New Delhi. 

LETTER FROM THE;, VICEROY TO MAULANA AZAD, DATED 27TH JUNE 

“I write to acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 25. 

“The Cabinet Delegation and i very much Vegret that the Congress 
Working Committee have not been able to accept the proposals in the 
Statement of June 16, since, if they h%d done so. it would have been possi- 
•bie to com*plete the work to which we and the Indian political leaders 
have devoted ourselves during the last three months. We are sorry if 
there was a misunderstanding abcfut the treatment of major communal 
issues in the Interim Government. We certainly thought that you had 
accepted it as a self-evident pyposition, as Indeed it is, that in a Coalition 
Government It would not be possible to force through issues of this kind 
in the face of the opposition of either of the main parties. 

• '*The Delegation and I are, however, glad to learn from the last para- 
gtfeph of your letter that the Congress Working Committee accept, and 
•are prepared to work; the proposals for framing a constitution for India 
which were put forward in the Delegation’s statement of May 16. You 
say that yoU adhere to the views ai^ the interpretation of that statement 
which were set out In the Congress Working Committee’s resoluflon of 
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May 24 and in correspondence and intenriews with onruelves. At our In- 
terview yesterday we drew your attenUon to paragraph S of our state- 
ment of May 26. We emphasised that the procure for dividing^up •into • 
secUons can only be altered by a resolution of the Constituent Assembly 
paS^d by a majority 19 (vli) of the statement of May 16. • 

“We*also Informed you that in view of the inability of the Congress 
to co-operate in the Interim Government •proposed in our Statement of 
June 16» a situation had arisen in which paragraph 8 of that Statement 
took effect Accordingly I shall shortly make a further attempt to form 
an Interim Government as representative as possible of the two main 
parties. I have, however, decided that, as the negotiations have already 
been protracted and as we have only recently to reach agreement 

it would be desirable to have a short interval before the matter is taken 
up again, and have therefore decided to form a Caretaker Government 
of officials to carry on the administration temiforarhy/* 

• • • • 
THE FINAL RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE CONGRESS WORRtNG 
COMMITTEE ON THE STATEMENTS OF MAY 16. AND JUNE 16 ISSUBD. 
BY THE CABINET DELEGATION AND THE* VICEYtOT IS AS FOLLOWS: 

“On May 24th, the Working Committee ©assAl a fesollitlon on tpe 
Statement dated May 16 , Issued by British Cabinet Delegation wdk 
the Viceroy. In this resolutiort they pointed out some defects in the 
Statement and gave their owp Interpretation of certain parts of 

Since then the Committee have been canUnuously engaged in giving* 
earnest consideration to the proposals made gn .behalf of the •British 
Government in the Statements of May 16 and Jun^l6 and have consider- 
ed the correspondence In regard to them between Che Congress Prt5sldeutf 
and the memors of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. * 

The Committee have examined both these sets of proposals from tile 
point of view of the Congress objective of immediate independence and 
the opening out of the avenues leading to the rapid advance of the mass- 
es, economically and socially, so that their material standards nmy be 
i-Eiised and poverty, malnutrition, famine and the lack of the necessaries 
of life may be ended, and all the people of the country may have the 
freedom and opportunity to grow and develop according to their genius. 
These proposals fall short of these objectives. Yet the Committee con- 
sidered them earnestly in all their aspects because of their desire to find 
some way for the peaceful ^tUement*of India’s problem and the ending 
of the conflict between India and England. 

The kind of independence Congress has aimed at is the establishment 
of a united, democratic Indian^ Federation, with g central authority, which 
would command respect from She nations of the world, maximum pro- 
vincial autonomy, and equal rights for ail men and women In the country. 
The limitation of the central authority as contained. In the proposals, as 
well as the system of grouping of provinces, weakened the whole structure 
and was unfair to some provinces such as the N.W.F, Province and Assam 
and to some of the minorities, notably the Sikhs. The Committee dis- 
approved of this. They felt however, Jdiat taking the proposals as a whole, 
there, was sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthening the central 
authority and for fully ensuring the right of a province to act according* 
to Its choice In regard to grouping, and to give protection to such minori- 
ties as might otherwise be placed at a disadvantage. Certain other ob- 
jections were also raised on their behalf, notably me possibility of non- 
nationals taking any part in the constitution-making. It Is clear that 
it would be a breach of both the letter and spirit of ^e# Statement ol 
May 16 If any non-Indian participated in voting or standing for election 
of the Contsituent Assembly. • • 

In the proposals for an Interim Government cofitained In the State- 
ment of June "6 the defects related to matters of vital concern to the 
Congress. Some of these have been pointed out In the letter .dated June 
25 01 the Congress President to Viceroy. The Provlskmal Government 
must have power and authority and responsibility and should, functiem 
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in fact, if not in law, as a de facto 1ndei>endient government leading to 
the full independexfCe to come. The members |>f such a government can * 
'only** hold themselveB responsible to the people and not to any external 
^authority. In the formation of a Provisional or other govemmei|t Con- 
gressmen can never give up the national character of the Congress, or 
accept an artificial and unjust parity, or agree to the veto of a cdmmunal 
ijroup. The Committee are ufitble to accept the proposals for the forma- 
tion of an Interim Government as contained in the Statement of June 16. 

The Committee have, however, decided that the Congress should join 
the proposed Constituent Assembly, with a view to framing the constitu- 
tion of a free, united and democratic India. 

While thef Committed have agreed to Congress participation in the 
Constituent Assembly, it is in their opinion essential that a representative 
and responsible Provisional National Government be formed at the earliest 
posslbleedate. A continuation of authoritarian and unrepresentative gov- 
ernment ^an only add to the suffering of famishing masses and increase 
discontent. It will also put in Jeopardy the work of the Constituent As- 
' sembly, which can bnljl function in a free environment. 

The Working* Committee recommend accordingly to. the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, and for the .purpose of considering and ratifying this 
recommendation they convene arf emergent meeting of the A.LC.C. in 
Bdmbay on July 6 and 7, 1946.* ^ 

‘New^ Delhi. 26th June.^ 1946^ • 

MAULANA AZAI|V> REVIEW OF NEGOTIATIONS (27-6-1946) ^ 

• ‘In our. prolonged negodations with the Cabinet Mission and the 
Vteeroy my colleagues and I have throughout been guided by one govern- 
irfg principle. It was the achievement of Indian independence and the 
solution of all outstanding problems by methods of peaceful negotiation.” 
says the Congress President, Maulana Azad, in a review of the last three 
months’ negotiations. 

“Such methods have both their advantages and their limitations,” he 
adds.. “Independence achieved* through violence and conflict may be 
more spectacular, but entails endless suffering and bloodshed and leaves 
a heartful of bitterness and hatred. Peaceful methods leave no bitter 
tray, but neither are the results so , spectacular as in a violent revolution. 

* “TTie present negotiations have therefore to be judged from this 
standard. Keeping in mind the method chosen and the peculiar nature 
of our problems, dispassionate observers will be forced to admit that, 
though all our hopes have not been fulfilled, the results mark a decisive 
firitep forward towards the attainmen/i of our goal. After searching dis- 
cussion ^auci analysis this was the conclusion reached by the Congress 
WofKlng Committee,* and they have accordingly accepted the long-term 
prop<3s^. • , , 

“As I have explained in my statement of April 14, 1946, the Congress 
scheme for the solution of India’s ^political and constitutional problem 
rested upon two fundamental bases. The Congress held that in the pecu- 
•Uar circumstances *of India, a limited but organic and powerful Centre 
confined to certain basic subjects was inevitable. A unitary Government 
could no more meet the requiremerits of the case then a division of India, 
into several independent States. A second fundamental principle was 
the recognition of the complex autonomy of the provinces with all resi- 
duary powers, vested in them. Congress held that the provi^^ would 
administer JUl except the basic Central subjects. Prom the nature of the 
case, It would be •open to the provinces to delegate to the Centre such 
otliei; subjects as they chose. It is, an open secret that the Cabinet Mis- 
jsiOn’s long-term pro|k>sals are framed according to the principles laid 
down in the Ctoh^ss scheme. 

ratilI«S hy the A J.C.C, at Ue emergent meetly beld in Bombay 
On ttb aaU br ^ buge mafority, Tr04 to 51 ). 
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“A queijteon about the Implicafion of provincial autonomy waa raiaed 
during the recent Simla Conference. It was asked that if the pro^c^ 
were fully autonomous, did not two or more of thenf have the rlMt l| 
tfiey 4 ^ose, of setting up Inter-provincial machinery for administering , 
such subjects as they allocated to it? The declared views of the Congress 
on the tjuestion of provincial autonomy did not permit a denial of the 
force in the contention. • * ' 

“The only novel feature in the Cabinet Mission’s scheme is the idea 
of grouping the provinces into three different sections. As soon as the 
Constituent Assembly meets, it will, according to the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission, divide itself into three committees. Each committee 
will be composed of members from provinces Ih the appihpriate section 
and will together decide whether €b form a group or not. Section 15 of 
the Cabinet Mission's proposals has clearly <*eoognised Uie rights of 
provinces to form groups or not. Cablnig/ Mission intend dliat the 

provinces should exercise this right at a particular stage. 

“Tlie Congress Working Committee hold thatj wl^tever the Intentioiy 
of the Cabinet Mission, the statement of 16 ofees not bear such inter- 
pretation, They hold that the provUwes are* fullj autonomous and hgve 
the right to decide the question at anv tillage they like. Section 15 and 
the general spirit of the proposals silpport the Congress Interpretatiop. 
The provinces have the right to decide either at the very beginnlug before 
the group constitution has 6ecn framed at all or at the end after they 
have examined the group constitution as ft ftas emerged from t^e •com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly. • 

•• • • 

‘1 am convinced that the Congress interpretation caniiot be chal- 
lenged. If a province decides to remain outside the group from the v^ry , 
beginning, it cannot be compelled to come in. • 

“In assessing the results of the negotiations, we must not forget 
that the two main objectives of the Congress have been the' freedoiu and 
the unity of India. The Congress stand has been vindicated on both 
these points. The constitution -making body will be a purely Ifldlftn 
Assembly elected by Indian votes alone, it will have the unfettered right 
to shape India’s future constitution and decide our relations with the 
British Commonwealth and the rest of the world. And this sovereign 
Constituent Assembly will legislate not for a divided but for a •united 
India, All schemes of partition of Ihdla have been rejected once and 
for all. The Union Centre may be limited, but it will be powerful and 
organic and will integrate into one harmonious whole the manf pro viji- 
cial, linguistic and cultural diversities which charactertee contemporary 
India” — AP.I, ^ 


H. c, Vol. II--0 
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CARETAKER GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCED (27:1lidl946) 

lifEW DELHI, Wednesday — ^TTie Cabinet Mi^cito and the Viceroy 
announced tonight that a temporary Caretaker Government of officials 
would be set up smd that negotiations to form a representative Govern- 
ment would be adjourned for a short interval while election# to the 
Constituent Assembly took place. 

The temporary Government, it is understood will take the form of 
Secretaries acting as heads of departments under the Viceroy. In addi- 
tion, It is probable that one or two Executive Councillors belonging to the 

Civil Service will remain. 

« * 

The Cabinet Mission will leave India on Saturday. 

The text of the statement is as follows: 

" ^‘The ^Cabinet Miskon** and *the ‘'Viceroy are glad that constitution- 
making can now proceed with the consent of the two major parties and 
\>f the States. They|^we^3ome tijke statements made to them by the leaders 
of the Congr^ and the/Musllfh League that it is their intention to try and 
work in the cfenstituenti Assembly so^as to make it a speedy and effective 
means of devising the new consti^tional arrangements under which India 
cah“ achieve her ipdependence. They are* sure that the members of the 
Constituj^nt Assembly who are about to be elected will work in this spirit. 

‘\The Cabinet Mission and* the Viceroy regret that it has not so far 
proved possible to forivi an interim coalition Government, but they are 
determined that the effort should be renewed in accordance with the 
terms o^ paragraph 8 6f their statement of June 16. Owing, however, to 
the very he&vy burden which has been cast upon the Viceroy and the 
representatives of the parties during the last three months. It is pro- 
posed that the further negotiations should be fedjourned for a short inter- 
val during thp time while the elections for tjie Constituent Assembly will 
be taking place. It is hoped that when the discussions are resumed, the 
leaders of the two major parties, who have all expressed their agreement 
with the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission on the need for the speedy for- 
mation of -a representative Interim Government, will do their utmost 
to arrive at an accommodation upon the composition of that Govern- 
ment. 

• ‘*AS the Government of India must be carried on until a new Interim 
Government, can be formed, it is the intention of the Viceroy to set up 
a temporary caretaker Government of . officials. 

* ‘Tt is not possible for the Cabinet Mis#hn to remain longer in India 
as they must return to report to the Britfch Cabinet and Parliament and 
also to resume their work from whfch they have been absent for over 
three months. The 3 ^ therefore propose to leave India on Saturday next, 
June 29. In leavinjf India the members of the Cabinet Mission express 
their cordial thanks for all the c«»urtsey and fjonsideration' which they 
have received as guests in the coimtry and they most sincerely trust that 
the ;lteps which have been initiated ^lill lead to a speedy realisation of the 
hopes and wishes of the Indian people.” # 

[Paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16 reads as follows: — “In the 
event of the two major parties or either of them proving unwilling to 
Join in the setting up a coalition Government on the above lines, it is 
intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an Interim 
Government which will be as representative as possible of those willing 
to accept tne statement of May 16.”] 
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TOE FOIXOmNG TWO RfiSOLUTIONS WIRK AiDOPTEO BY TOE ALL* 
INpiA MUSLIM LEAGUE AT ITS MEETINO IN BOMBAY ON #7TO JULY* 

ano subsequent days 


6. 1946, the CoQnca of the All-Indla Mu«Um l^eague 
acceptecT toe Scheme embodied in the Statement of toe Cabinet Dele^ 
gaUon and the Viceroy, dated 16 to May, i946, and explained by thVm Ih 
their statement, dated 25th May. 1946. j m * 


^ stoeme of toe Cabinet Delegation “ feU far short of toe demand 

of toe Muslim nation for the immediate establishment of an independent 
and fully sovereign state of Pakistan contprlsing toe six Muslim pro- 
vinces but the Council accepted a Union Cenfre for ten* years strictly 
confined to three subjects, namely. Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
munications, since the scheme laid down certain fundamentals and safe- 
guards and provided for the grouping separately of the six Uufiim Pro- 
vinces in Sections B and C fpr the purpose of framing their provlnMal 
and group constitutions unfettered by the Union in .any way; and also 
with a view to ending the Hindu-Musllm deadlocH peacefully and accele-* 
rate the attainment of freedom of the peoples of^Indlat • 

“In arriving at* this decision, the Council wa^ also greatly Influenced 
by the statement of the Presidevit. whith he made with th<f authority ««Qf 
the. Viceroy, that the Interim Government, which was* an integral pan; 
of the Mission’s Scheme. waS going to be formed on the basis oi a for-« 
mula, namely, five Muslim League, five Con^ei^^, one Sikh and one Icrdian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian and the* most im:ix)rtkrtt portfolios to *be dis* 
tributed equally between the two major parties, t^e Muslim League and 
the Congress. • , • 


“The Council authorised the President to take such decision ayd ^ 
action with regard to further details of setting up the Interim Govern- 
ment as he deemed fit and proper. In that very resolution, the Council 
also reserved the right to mckilfy and revise this policy, If the course of 
events so required. * 


“That the British Government have .committed a breach of faith 
with the Muslim League in that the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
went back 6n the original formula of 5:5:2 for the setting up of toe 
Interim Government to placate the Congress. 


“The Viceroy having, gone back on the original formula upon %he 
faith of which the Muslim League Council came to their decision on the 
6th of June, suggested a new basis of 5:5:3 and after carrying ^n con- 
siderable negotiations with tl^ Cohgress and having f^led to get the 
Congress to agree to it, intimaled to the parties on the 15th of June that 
he and the Cabinet Mission would Issue their final statement with regard 
to the setting up of the Interim Government. ^ 


“Accordingly, on June i6, the President of the •Muslim League re- 
ceived a Statement embodying what was announced to be the final deci- 
sion for setting up the Interim Government by the Viceroy, making it 
clear that if either of the two majoi# parties refused to accept the sfete- 
ment^of June 16, the Viceroy would proceed to form. the Interim Gov-, 
emment with the major party accepting it and such other representa- 
tives as were willing to join. This was. explicitly laid down in Paragraph 
8 of toe statement of June 16. 


“Even this final decision of the Cabinet Mission of the 16th of June 
with regard to the formation of the Interirff Government was reJecUd bv 
the Congress, whereas the Muslim League definitely accepted li— although 
it was different from the original formula, that Is, 5 : J : 2,— because the 
Viceroy provided safeguards and gave other assurances which are s^sted 
in his letter dated June 20, 1946, e 

“The Viceroy, however, scrapped the proposal of June 16 and pc»t- 
poned the XonnaUon of the Interim Government on the plc^ concocted 
to the legalistic talents of the Cahinet Mission putting a most fantastic 
and dishonest construction upc« Paragraph 8 of the statement, to .the 
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effect that as both the major parties that is, the Muslim Lei^e and the 
.Congress^ had accented the statement of May 16, the question of Interim 
Oov&nment could only be taken up in comultation with the reprcsenta- 
. tiv^s of both the parties de novo. 

'*Even assuming that this construction was tenable, for whifh there 
1$ no .warrant, the Congress had, by their conditional acceptance with 
reservatolns and interpretations of their own, as laid down in the letter 
of the President of the Congress dated June 25 and the resolution pf the 
Working Committee of the Congress passed at Delhi on June 26, repu- 
diating the very fundamentals of the scheme and, in fact, rejected the 
statement of May 16 and, therefore, In no event there was any justifica- 
tion, whatsoever, for abandoning the final proposals of June 16. 

As regards the proposal embodied in the statements of the i6th and 
25th of May of the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy, the Muslim League 
aione or ^he two major p?ii*ties has accepted it. 

*»*The Congress have not accepted it, because their acceptance is con- 
ditional and subjeci tojtheir own interpretation which is contrary to the 
authoritative statements of the Mission and the Viceroy issued on the 
16th and 25tn of May. The Congress have made it ,clear that they do 
€iot accept aijy of the terms or th^ fundamentals of the scheme but that 
they have agreed only to go into the ConAituent Assembly and to nothing 
else; and that the Constituent Assembly i§ a sovereign body and can 
‘take such decisions as it m^y think proper in total disregard of the 
ternffe and the basis on which it is to be set up. Subsequently they made 
this further clear beydhcf doubt in the speeches that were made at the 
^i^eeting of the All-In^a Congress Committee in Bombay on July 6 by 
prominent members of the Congress and in the statement of Pandit 
J^waharlal Nehru, the President of the Congress, to a press conference 
on July 10 in Bombay and then again even^after the debate in Parlia- 
ment in a public speech by him at Delhi on July 22. 

- “The result is that of the two major parties, the Muslim League alone 
has accepted the statements of May 16 and 25 according to the spirit and 
letter of the proposals embod^d therein. In spite of the attention of 
the Secretary of State for India having been drawn to this situation by 
the statentent of the President of the Muslim League on Jtily 13 from 
Hyderabad (r>eccan), in the course of the recent debate, neither Sir 
Stgifford Cfipps in the House of Cpmmons nor Lord Pethick-Lawrence in 
the House of Lords, have provided or suggested any means or machinery 
to prevent ^he Constituent Assembly from taking decisions which would 
bf ultr^ vires and not competent for the Assembly to do so. The only 
reply to this m^ter that the Secretary of State gave was a mere express- 
ion of pious hope and said “that would \iot be fair to the other parties 
who go in.’^ 

“Once the Con^ituent Assembly has been summoned and met, there 
is no provision or power that coi^ld prevent ^ny decision from being 
taken by the Congress with its overwhelming majority, which would not 
be oompetent for the Assembly to take or wnich would be ultra vires of 
it, and however repugnant it might oe to the letter and the spirit pf the 
‘schemq. ft would rest entirely with the majority to take such decisions 
as they may think proper to suit them; the Congress has already secured 
by sheer number an overwhelming Hindu Caste majority and they will 
' be in a position to use the Assembly in the manner in which they have 
already declared, that is, thfit they will wreck the bask* form of the 
^grouping cjf the provinces and extend the scope, powers and subjects of 
the Union Centre which is confined strictly to three specific subjects as 
Jkid down in Paragraph 15 and provided for in Paragraph 19 of the state- 
ipeiW: of May 16. 

“Th^ Cabinet wSssion and the Viceroy, collectively and individually, 
have stated several times that the basic principles were laid down tp 
enable the major parties to Join the Constituent Assembly and that the 
scheme .cannot succeed unless it is worked in a spirit of co-operation. 
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*?* the Congre® clearly shows that these conditions prec^- 
successful working of the constitution -muklng bod*r dp not 
together with the policy of the &itlsh OdVem- 
sacrificing the Interests of the Muslim nation and some other , 
weaker ^tions of the peoj^es of Iiidia. particularly the Scheduled Oa&es. 

^PPf Congress and the way in which they have been going back 
on written solemn pledges ahd assurances given front lime to 

Muslims leave no doubt that in these circumstances the parti- 
cipauon of the Muslims in the proposed constftution -making machinery 
is fraught with danger and the Council, therefore, hereby withdraws its 
accept^ce of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals which was communicated 
to t^ Se^etary of State for India by the President of the^Musllm League 
on the 6th of June. 1946. 


RESOLUTION ON^ DI^CT V^CTlON 

The second resolution, on. Direct Action, reads: — * 

“Whereas the All-India Muslim Leagyc has ttoday resolved to reject 
the proposals embodied in the statement of the cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy dated May i6. 1946, due to the intransigAice oT Congress, on 
one hand, and the breach of faith wiUi Uie Muslims by the British Obv 
ernment, on the other, and whereas Muslim India has exhausted. /wlth- 
ou*t success, all efforts to fipd a peaceful solution of t^e Indian problem 
by compromise and • Constitutional means; and whereas the Congress ti 
bent upon setting up a Caste Hindu Raj In Ihdla with the connivance of 
the British; and whereas recent Events have !shhwn that power* |K>litlcs 
and not justice and f airplay are the deciding factors In Indian, affalrg; 
and whereas it has become abundantly clf ar that the Muslims of India 
would not rest content with anything less than the Immediate establish 
ment of an independent ayid full sovereign State of Pakistan and wdUld 
resist any attempt to impose any constiiutlon, long-term or short-term, 
or setting up of any Interim Government at the Centre without the 
approval and consent of the Muslim League, the Council of the AM-ltidia 
Muslim League Is convinced that now the time has come for the Muslim 
nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan and essert their 
just rights and to vindicate their honour and to get rid of “the present 
slavery under the British and contemplated future Caste Hindu domina- 
tion. 

“This Council calls upon the Muslim nation to stand to a man*beKlnd 
their sole representative organisation, the All-India Muslim •League, and 
be ready for every sacrifice. ThU Council directs the Workmg Com- 
mittee to prepare forthwith % programme of direct acWon to carry fiut 
the policy initiated above and* to organise the Muslims for the coming 
struggle to be launched as and when necessai^. As a protest against 
and in token of their deep resentment of the attitude of the British, this 
Council calls upon the Muslims to renounce forthwith the titles con- 
ferred upon them by the alien Govefnment." 



FRIME MINISTER CLEMENT ATTLEE’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS (15-3-194S) 

**1 'find from our friends Irf this House who had been out to India 
and returned, from letters received from Indians and from Englishmen 
in India of all points of view, complete agreement on the fact that India 
is today in a State of great tension and that this is indeed a critical 
moment. At the present moment the idea of nationalism is running very 
fast in India apd Indeed all over Asia. 

**Mr. Butler did not suggest that the Government should publish any 
exact terms of reference of the Mission. We have set out the general 
purposes ^^d it is our inteiitlon that* they should be given as free a hand 
as i^osslble. 

' am quite sur/* that everyone in this House realises the difidculty 
of the task wjiich. the rpembers of the Mission have undertaken in con- 
junction with the Viceroy and that ♦no one will desire to say anything 
whatever that, will makd that tash^ more (^ifftcult. 

' ‘‘I entirely agree with Mr. Butler in saying that the Mission should 
go out irf a positive mood. That, indeed, is the mood in which they are 
undertaking this Mission.” • ' 

Mr. Attlee said: '%V'ha^l^ Butler for his very helpful, wise and 
cJbustrucftive speech. Me hast done great service in Indian affairs for 
many years and he comes of a family that has given many most distin- 
'guUihed public servants. 

'1 think that the tone in which he addressed the House is just what 
is needed today at this critical stage in the relationship of these two 
countries at a time of very high tension. 

‘Tt is time emphatically for very definite and clear action. I do not 
intend to make a long speech, i do not think it would be wise to do so 
and in particular it would be most unhelpful to review the past. It is so 
easy to go back over the past and in accordance with one’s prediction to 
appjsrtipn blame for past failures ip long drawn-out discussions on this 
extraqrdinarily difficult problem — ^the problem of development of India 

to a completely self-governing nation. 

• > 

• 'Tn the long* period of the past, it is »o easy to point out and say 
that at this stage or that stage opportunities were missed by faults on 
one side or the other. • 

have had ver^ close connection with this problem for nearly 20 
years and I say theiv have been faults on both sides, but this time, we 
should look to the future rather man harp batk to the past. Thus I 
would say: It is not good applying the formula of the past to the present 
position. The temperature of 1946 is tiot the temperature of i920, 19S0 or 
even 1942. ‘The slogans of earlier days are discarded. Sometimes, Words 
that seemed at that time to Indians to express the height of their aspira- 
tions are now set on one side and other words and ideas thrust forward. 

“Nothing increases the pace and movement of public opinion more 
than a great war. Everyone who had anything to do with this question 
ift the earlyt d&ys between the wars knows what effect the war of 1914-18 
had on Indian aspirations and ideas. The tide that runs comparatively 
slowly in peace, ih war-time becomes vastly accelerated and especially 
dir^tty afterwards, because that tide is to some extent banked up during 
War. 

‘T am quite certain that at the present time tiie idea of nationalism 
is running very fast in India and indeed all over Asia. 
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“One ^ways has* to remember that India is affected by what happens 
elsewhere in 1 remember when I was on U\e Simon Commission 

what effect ^e challenge that had been thrown out^by Japan at^thaf 
time had had on the Asiatic people; and the tide of nationalism that at 
one tliM seem^ to be canalised among a comparatively small portion of * 
the people of India, mainly a few of the educated classes, has tended to 
spread wider and wider. • . in- 

“I remember that In the Simon Commission report that although 
thpe were great differences In expression of the nationalistic sentiment 
^tween what were called extremists and moderates and although In many 
i^tances there might be such stress of communal claims as may seem 
almost to exclude the conception of nationalism ^et we fouwd that Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Marathas, politicians or civil scrvants--among all of 
them — conception of nationalism had been growing. stronger and stronger 
and today I think that the nationaLideg has spread right thn^gh. not 
the least perhaps among some of those soldiers who had done such wpft- 
derful service in the war. ‘ / 

‘T would like today, therefore, not to •stress lo lAuch the difference# 
between the Indians, but let us all jcallse that whatewr the difficulties 
and divisions may be there is this underlying demand among all Nie 
Indian people. . • ^ • 

•“There will be matters ipidoubtedly on which it Is ^lecessary to reffr 
back but the position at the present time Js that when we desire to ge^ 
the utmost co-operati^on and goodwill between a^ll •leaders of Indian* opi- 
nion it would be unwise to try and^tie down thOsc^ who are going out too 
rigidly. ^ ^ . 

“The obvious reason for sending out the Cabinet Mini.'fters is that 
you send out persons of responsibility who are able to take decisions. 
course, there must be an ai^a in which there may have to be a reference 
back.” 

Mr. Butler had stressed the great part India had played in the * 
war. “It is worth remembering” said Mr. Attlee, “that twice in 25 years 
India has played a great part in the defeat of tyranny. Tlieeefore, Is It 
any wonder that today she claims — a nation of 400,000,000 people that 
twice sent her sons to die for freedom—that she should herself have free- 
dom to decide her own destiny? (cheers). 

“My colleagues are going to India* with the intention of using tffeir 
utmost endeavours to help her to attain that freedom as speedily* and 
fully as possible. What form of government is to replace thc^ present 
regime is for India to decide, ffut our desire Is to help hereto set up forth- 
with a maeffinery for making that decision. 

“There you have met with the initial difficulty oj getting the machi- 
nery set up but we are resolved that a machinery shgll be set up and wo 
seek the utmost co-operation of all Indian leaders to do so. 

“India herself must choose as to what will be her future sltuj^tion 
and her position in the world. Unity may come through the United Na- 
tions lor through the Commonwealth but no great nation can stand alone, 
by herself without sharing what is happening in the world, I hdpe that 
India may elect to remain within the British Commonwealth, I am cer- 
tain that she will find great advantage in doing so, but If she does, she 
must do it of her own free will, for the British Cc«nmonwealth and Empire 
is not bound together by chains of external*compulslon. It ^ a free asso; 
ciation of free people. • 

“If on the other hand she elects for independence^-and in our vic% 
she has a tight to do so — ^it will be for us to help to make the transition 
as smooth and easy as possible.' ^ 

Mr. Attlee continued: “We have united India and given her that , 
sense of nationality which she largely lacked in the previous centuries 
and she has leamt from us principles of democracy and justice. . 
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Inmans attack our rule they base their attack not on 
fnai&n principles, but on the basis of standards derived from Britain.” 

Bir. Attlee said 'he was impressed by an incident wMch occurred when 
f he j:ecently visited the United States. He was having dinner with a num- 
ber of distmgulshed Americans and distinguished Indians and the talk 
turned on the way in which principles worked out in Britain were appUed 
on the ‘ continent of America. It was pointed out that America had a 
great heritage from Britain, the Premier added. 


“But my Indian friend said that Americans sometimes forgot that 
there was another great nation that had inherited those principles and 
that was India. We feel ye have a duty, right and privilege, because we 
also bring to fhe world and work those principles that were evolved in 
Britain. 

“I am well aware* tha£ when I speak of India I speak of a country 
containing congeries of races, I'eliglbns and languages and I know well 
thev difficulties thereby created but these difficulties can only be overcome 
^y Indians'’, the Prijfne ^iniste;- went on. • 

“We are piindful of the rights of the minorities and the minorities 
should be able to live free fit)m fear.* On the other hand we cannot allow 
a mlpority to, place theii- veto mi the advance of a majority. 

* “We cannot dictate how these difficulties shall be overcome. Qur 
first duty is to get a machinery of decision set up and that is the main 
purpose of the Minist^al Misiiion and the Viceroy.^ 

“We want to see sev up an interirfi government — one of the purposes 
of the Bill which hasjdeen discussed today — to give the Viceroy greater 
freedom in order that in the ‘period which is to elapse while a constitu- 
^ tion is being worked out, you may have a government enjoying the greatest 
po&sible support in India. I would not like to fetter the Viceroy’s decision 
in any way in regard to the choice of portfolios. 

“In many Indian States, great advance has been made and there is 
a most interesting experiment in Travancore. Of course, feelings in India 
with regard to nationalism cannot be confined by boundaries that separate 
the States Jrom the provinces. 


“I am hoping that statesmen of Britain and of princely India will 
be able to work out a solution of the problem of bringing together the 
v&r/Ous constituent parts and there. again we must see that Indian States 
find their due place. I do not believe for a moment that the Indian 
princes yould lag behind in the forward march of India. 

» “This is a matter which Indians will cettle themselves. I am very 
well aware of the minority problem in India. I think all Indian leaders 
are realising more and more the need for getting a settlement of these 
minority problems if* India is to have a smooth passage in future years 
and I believe that di^e provision will be made for them in the Constitution. 

“The Mission will certainly not neglect this point. But you cannot 
make Indians responsible for governing themselves and at the same time 
retain over here the responsibility fot treatment of minorities and powers 
0f intervention on iheir behalf. • 

“Wd are mindful too of the position of the services and of the men 
who have done great service to India. India should be sensible of the 
responsibility she has to those who have served her. 

' “The Government which 4akes over the assets of the Government 
'<^111 also takeover the liabilities. That again is a point to be dealt with 
later on. It does not concern the immediate setting up of the instrument 
or dechdon. ^ 

, " “With regard to Hie treaty, we are not going to hang out for anything 
for our own advantage which would be to the disadvantage of India. 

^ “Let me strm again, the crucial nature of thfe task before us. This 
problem is of Yltal Importance not only.to India and the British Common- 
weayh and Empire but to the world. In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravag- 
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ed by war, we have here the one country that has been seeking to apply 
the principles of democracy, I have always felt myself that. poUucai 
India might be the light of Asia. It is most unfortunate circumsiancd 
that just at the time when we have to deal with these great political 
Issues there should be grave economic diffiiculties* In particular we have 
very grave anxiety over India’s food supply. 

‘"The Bouse knows that the British G&vemment are deeply cortbcrn^ 
in this problem and the Minister of Food is now over in the United States 
with the Indian Delegation. We shall do our utmost to help India, 

“I do not think I should refer to the social and economic difficulties 
except to say that I believe that these difficulties can only be solved by 
Indians themselves because they are so closely •bound up with the whole 
Indian way of life and outlook. Whatever we can do to assist we shall 
do. My colleagues are goU»g out to India resalved to succeed and I am 
sure everyone will wish them god sp§ed.”. 
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TH£ PERSONNEL ANNOUNCED (25-8-1946) 

, « 

The personnel of the first All-Indian National Interim Oovemment 
at the Centre was announced by the Viceroy’s House yesterday. It con- 
sists of 14 members. 12 of whom were named; the remaining two Muslims 
will be appointed later. The new Oovemment will assume office on Sep- 
tember 2. His Majesty the King has accepted the resignation of the 
present memb^s of the Ooveraor-General’s Executive Council and has 
appointed the following;— 

j^ndlt Jawaharlal ,Nehru.. 

St&dar Vall&bhbhal Patel, 

Dr. Rajendr^ Prasad, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, 

f nr” < 

Mr. C. Rajagop£^lacha^i^ 

Mr. Sscrat Chandra Bose, 

DX- John Matthai, 

Sardar Baldev ginghv 
Sir Shaffaat Ahmad Khan, 

Mr. Jag ji van Rfifti, 

Syed 'Ali Zaheer and 

Mr. Cooverji Hormusji Bhabha. 

Two more Muslim members will be appointed later. 

The published names are those of five Hindus, three Muslims, and 
one representative each of the Scheduled Castes, Indian Christians, Sikhs 
and Parsis. r The list is the same as that embodied in the Statement of 
June 16, except for the Parsi and Muslims and the replacement of Mr. 
Harekrishna Mahtab by Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. 
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THE VICEROY’S BROADCAST (25 g-lMe) 

APPEAL TO THE LEAGUE 

**1 sliall implement fully His Majesty ‘s Government's policy of giying • 
the nen Government the maximum freedom in the day-to-day admlni. 
stration of the country,’* said the Viceroy •broadcasting on Saturday even- 
ing. His Excellency made it clear that the otier made to the 
League was still open. 

The Viceroy said: ‘'You will have heard the announcement of the 
names of the members of the new Interim Government, which will come 
into ofhce very shortly. You will, I am sure, all really that a very 
momentous step forward has been taken on India's road to freedom 
Some of you who listen to me may feel, however, that the step should 
not have been taken in this way or at this time.* It is to those that I 
want principally to address myself Honight. • ^ , 

"You who are opposed ter the formation of the new Government/ are 
not, I assume, opposed to the main policy of His ^fejesty’s Government 
namely, to fulfil their pledges by making •India free to follow her own 
destiny. You will, also. I think, all. agree that \»e neAl rrt once a Gov- 
ernment of Indians as representative as# possible of political opinion* in. 
the country. This is what I s^fb out to secure; but though* five seats out 
of* 14 were offered to the I^uslim League, though assftrances were givt?n 
that the scheme of •constitution-making ^yould be worked in accordance? 
with the procedure laid down, and though tfte ^naw Interim Government 
is to operate under the existing Cbnstitution, ft* has not possible at 
present to secure a coalition. ^ . . 

"No one could be sorrier about the failure than I am. No one could 
be more sure that it is a coalition Government in which both the 
parties are represented thut is needed at this moment in the interests 
of all parties and communities in India. This Is a view which I know 
that the President of the Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and his « 
colleagues hold as strongly as I do. His efforts, like mine, will Wll be 
directed to persuading the League to jo|n the Government, 

The Muslim League need have no fear of being outvoted on any 
essential issue. A coalition Government can only exist and function on 
the condition that both the main parties to It are satisfied, I wdll see 
that the most important portfolio^ are equitably shared. I sincerely 
trust that the League will reconsider their policy and decide to partici- 
pate in the Government, ’ ^ 

"Meanwhile, however, th% administration of India Iv^s to go on, and 
there are large issues which must be decided. I am*glad that the repre- 
sentatives of a very large body of» political opinion in the country will 
be my colleagues in carrying on the Government., I welcome them to 
my Council. I am also glad that the Sikhs have ngw decided to partici- 
pate in the* Constituent Assembly an(i in the Interim Government. I have 
no doubt that their decision is a wise one. 

"In the field of Provincial Autonomy, of course, my new Goverfiment 
will mot have any power, or indeed any dgsire. to intervene -In the fielji 
of provincial administration. 

"The recent terrible occurrences* in Calcutta have been a* sobering 
reminder that a much greater measure of toleration Is essential if India 
is to survive the t^rnsition to freedom. I appeal, not only to the sober 
citizens, but to the young and discontelfted, to recognise tjiat no edp- 
ceivable good either to themselves or to their community or lo India can 
come from violent words or from violent deeds. It essential that# in 
all provinces law and order Is maintained and the protection gt the 
ordinary peaceable citizens is assured with a firm liut impartial hana anjj 
that no communHy is oppressed. 

"T he army had to Ibe called in at Calcutta to restore order, and rightly 
so. But I must remind you that to ^suppress civil disturbances is not 
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the' normal duty of the army, but that of the Provincial Government. 
The use of the army is a last resource only. 

* '‘The *War Member in the new Government will be an Indian, and 
this is a change which both the Commander-in-Chief and I warmly Wel- 
lcome. But the constitutional position ot the armed forces is in no way 
cl\^ged. They still owe allegiance, in accordance with their <Ath, to 
the King-Emperor, to whom and Parliament I am still responsible. 

, “In spite of all immediate appearances, I believe there is yet a 
, chance o| agreement between the two principal parties. I am quite 
sure that there is a very large body of opinion in both parties and of 
non-party men who would welcome such an agreement, and I hope they 
will all work fpr it. I would appeal also to the Press to use its very 
great influence on the side of moderation and compromise. Remember, 
the Interim Govemmept cgn be re-formed tomorrow if the League de- 
cide to cpme in. Meanwhile, it , will administer in the interests of the 
country am a whole ^and not of any one party or creed. 

^It is essential also that the work of the Constituent Assembly 
Sliould begin as early al possible. Here again let me remind you that 
assurances haye been given to the Muslim League that the procedure 
laid down in the Statement eff May 16 regarding the framing of provincial 
and group constitutions will be 'faithfully adhered to; that there can be 
no question of any change in the fundamental principles proposed for 
the Constituent Assembly in Paragraph i5 of <hje Cabinet Mission's state - 
rfient ^of May 16 or of a decision on a main communal issue without a 
majority^ of both ma jot,, communities; *and that the Congress are ready 
to agree that any dispute or interpretation may be referred to the Federal 
Cburt. f. sincerely trust that* the Muslim League will reconsider their 
decision not to take part in a plan which promises to give them so wide 
Qeld in which to protect the interests and to decide the future of the 
Muslims of India." « 


MR. JINNAH’S REPLY TO THE VICEROY (26-8-1946) 

Mr.* M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, has issued 
the following statement to the press: — 

“It is* to be regretted that the Viceroy in, his broadcast on Saturday 
(25‘-8-46) should have made such a misleadiflg statement and contrary to 
facts that, though five seats out of 14 werrf offered to the Muslim League, 
though assurances were given that Ihe scheme of constitution-making 
would be worked in accordance with the procedure laid down, and though 
the new Interim Gowsrnment is to operate under the existing constitu- 
tion, it has not been possible to secifre a coalitioA. The truth is that the 
Viceroy wrote to me on July 22 making certain proposals which were 
virtualily and substantially different from the Interim Government pro- 
posals embodied in .the Statement of June 16 and the assurances given 
to the Muslim League, enclosing a copy of a similar letter addressed by 
him to Piindit Jawaharlal Nehru. . 

*‘This was on the eve of the meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League and the Vicerqy knew full well that a grave situation 
had been created and that there. were serious apprehensions and mis- 
givings about the policy of His Majesty's Government and his attitude 
In •the matter. Nevertheless, there is not a single word in his letter of 
July"2fi with regard to our position vis-a-vis the Constituent Assembly in 
the light of the decision of the Congress, the pronouncements of the 
Congress leaders and the directive given by the Assam Assembly to 
Xssam’s representatives on the Constituent Assembly to have nothing to 
do with tlje “C" group. 
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‘T replied to the Viceroy on July 31 clearly stating our position with 
regard to his new move which was obviously Intended to meet* the Coiv 
gress wishes, for else what justification was there •for him to depart 
even from the final proposals embodied in the Statement of June 16? 
Will the Viceroy explain why should there be any departure from those* 
proposals and the assurances that were given to us and for whose ad- 
vantage is this new move being made by* him? 

*T received a reply from him dated August 8 acknowledging my ' 
letter of July 31. It is amazing that he should have stated tltercln that • 
his suggestion in his letter of July 22 was the ‘same as the one the Mus- 
lim League Working Committee accepted at the end of June namely, 
6:5.3. This is entirely incoirect as has been*already pofhted out by me 
in my letter of July 31. He further says: 

Tn view of the League Resolution of the July ‘29. I have ncm decided 
to Invite the Congress to make proposals for an Interim Govemnnent imd 
I am sure that if they make a reasonable offer to you of a Coalition, ^can 
rely upon for a ready response.’ 


“1 had and have no knowledge or information os tq what actually 
transpired betweefi the Congress afiCl the Viceroy but Pandit Jawuharlal 
Nehru, I suppose as arranged, came to*se£^ me on August 15,, It was 
a formality and he made his offer: that the Congress ^ere willing to fjive 
out of fourteen five, seats ifo the Muslim League and the remak'ilng nine 
were to be nominated by them including ane* Muslim of their choice; that 
he was not forming the Executive* Council undor.lhe present Cousfltution 
but a Provisional National Government responsiljg to the present Legisla- 
tive Assembly and he made it clear in hi% letter cf August 15 iff reply Ho 
mine of the .same date that while he was willing to disenss the larger 
question with me, he had no new suggestion to make and added, 
haps you may be able to vnake a new approach' and when I did make a 
suggestion, he turned it down saying that the Congress stand was the 
same as laid down in their Resolution of Delhi pas.sed on June 26 and that# 
the Wardha Resolution of August lO had only reaffirmed that stand and 
this was repeated by him at the Press Cpnference on August 16 before his 
departure for Delhi to meet the Viceroy. I informed Pandit Nehru that in 
these circumstances there was no chance of my Working Committee or 
the Council of the All-India Muslim League accepting his proposals. 


“Thereafter the Viceroy, Pandit Nehru and the Congress lead«rs*Jiave 
now for nearly a week carried on their discussions and negotjations- behind 
my back and without any knowledge or Information being fiynished to 
me except the commurdaueu that was Issued last night announcing, tne 
formation of the Interim Goyernment and the Vieero^’s broadcast. ^ 
the Viceroy has already disclosed the alleged offer without stating what 
reply he has received from me, I am herewith releasing the correspon- 
dence: — 


VICEROY’S LETTER TO MR. .fiNNAH, DATED .IIJLY, 22, 1946. 


Pergonal & Confidential. 

Dear Mr. Jlnnah, 

1 declare my Intention of replaciftg the present Caretaker Obvernment 
of officials by an Interim Coalition Government as soon as possible, and 
aL now puttU it to you as President oi the Muslim league and to .the 
President of the Congress the proposals set out below..-* t 

2 I think you will probably agree with me that our negotiations both 
this SuiS^ aKtyar wer^e hampered 

«;Sron‘”. 

^tU we have seen whe^er we can find some basis of agreement. I reallse 
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<of course, that you will have at some stage to secure the approval of your 
' Working Committee but I believe it will be best to try and reach some 
basis of agreement between ourselves as a first step. 

The Proposals 

* I propose the following for your consideration: 

4a) The Interim Government will consist of 14 members. . 

S^jnembers (to include one Scheduled Caste representative) will 
be niiiinJted by the Congress. Five members will be norninated by the 
Muslim League. Three representatives of Minorities will be nominated by 
the Viceroy; on^ of these peaces will be kept^for a Sikh. 

It will not be open to either Congress or the Muslim League to object to 
the names submitted by the, other party provided they are accepted by the 
Viceroy, ^ r . , 

"Cc) D&tributiorr of portfolios w'ill be decided after the Parties have 
agre^ to enter the Government and have submitted their names. The 
Congress and the Miislini League will each have an equitable share of 
the most impoi;tant portfolios. 

^ '(d) The assurances- about , the katus of the Interim Government 

which 4 gave in my letter dated 30, to Maulana Azad will stand. 

’ 3. I yould welfcome a convention, if freely offered by the Congress, 
that major communal issues ca^p only be decided by "the assent of both 
the major parties, but'I^hdve never thought that it was essential to 
make this a formal condition since In fitct a Coalition Government could 
work on no other basls.^' 

4. I sincerely trust that your party will agree to co-operate in the 
"STdnrfnistration of India on the above basis, while the work of constitu- 
tion-making proceeds. I am confident that this will be of the greatest 

* possible benefit to India, I suggest that we should not spend further time 
rfn negotiation, but should try out at once a Government on the basis 
proposed above. If it does not work, and you find the condition unsatis- 
factory, it wfll be open to you to, withdraw, but I am confident that you 
will not. # 

5. Would you be good enough to let me know very soon whether the 
Muslim League will enter in the Interim Government on this basis? I 

. have rewritten in similar terns to Pandit Nehru and enclose a copy of my 
letter to him.. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) WAVELL. 

P. S. I am seeing Pandit Nehru this afternoon on other matters and 
, will hand him this let^r then. 

IVIR. JINNAH’S REPLY TO THE ‘ABOVE, DAtED JULY 31. 1946 

Dear Lord Wavell. — I am in receigt of your letter of July 22 and I 
notice that this is the fourth J;>asis that you are suggesting for the for- 
mation otyour Interim Government. Prom 5:5:2 you came to 5:5:3 and 
then to 5:5:4 as embodied in the Stetement of the Cabinet Delegation 
and yourself dated June 16, 1946, which was announced by you as final. 
Now you are making this fourth proposal, i.e., 6:5:3. 

•Every time the Congress turned down the previous three proposals as 
jrofl wpre unable to appease them or propitiate them; and every time the 
dei^rture from what we were assured of in your letter of June 20. • 

Yoh categorically state in your letter of Jime 20 paragraph 5 thaf: 
no decision on a ma}o« communal issue would be taken by the Interim 
Government "if a majority of the representatives of either of the two 
major parties- -were opposed to it,” whereas now in the present proposals 
you inform me that you will welcome a convention if freely offered by 
the Congress! 
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As you have written this letter to me and Is strictly personal and 
secret I can only say that in my opinion there is no chance of njy Work- 
ing Committee accepting this proposal. 

Yours sincerely, • 
(Sd.> M. A, JINHAH.’" 

LETTER FROM THE VICEROY, DATED AUGUST 8, 1946 

Personal and Secret. 


Dear Mr. Jlnnah, 

1 have received your letter of July 3i about my proposal for an Interim 

Government. • 

2 I am sorry that things have gene "the aHy they have, but^ do npt 

think it would be profitable now to enter into a det&lled dlscTwsloru of 
the points you raise in your letter. I will only remind you that the bieU 
of representation which I suggested In the leRer »to which you nowT 
reply is the same as the one the Muslim ^eague Wsrklpg Committee 
accepted at the enU of June namely. ‘6;5;J. . • , 

3 In view of the League ftsolutidhs of July 29 I havrf now decldi^ 
to Invite the Congress to ipake proposals for an Interim Govcmmeril, 
and I am sure that if they make a reason£|blfi offer to you of a coalition^ 
T ran relv on vou for a ready response, I na^e told the President of the 
Congress ^that^ any Interim Goverriment would on the basis* of the 
assurances given in my letter of May 30 to^ Maulkpa A2ad. 
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MB. JINNAH’S STATEMENT (27-8-1946) 

•fhe f 9 llowing ts the text of Mr. Jinnah’s statement: 

• reaction to the Viceroy's broadcast is that he has struck a 
severe blow to the Muslim League and Muslim India, but I |tm sure 
t&at the Mussalmans of India will bear this up with fortitude and courage 
and learn lessons from our failure to secure our Just and honourable 
position in the Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly. 

once more repeat my question: why has the Viceroy gone back on 
what was announced in the Statement of the Cabinet Delegation and the 
Viceroy on June 16 as ftnal, and the assurances given to the Muslim 
League in his letter dated June 20? What had happened between June 
16 and July 22 that be was pleased to change that formula vitally and 
substantially, and what has happened between July 22 and August 24 
that he Mas gone eihead and jammed in a one-party Government? 

< says in his , broadcast that he was addressing those who advised 
Tiim that this step ‘should not* have been taken in this way or at this 
time. I was one •of those ufifortun^e persons, and I still maintain that 
^thc step that he has taken is most unwise and unstktesmanlike and is 
fraught with dangerous and serioite consequences, and he has only added 
insult to injury by nominating three Muslims, who he knows do not 
pommanfi either the respect or confidence * of Muslim India, and two 
morec Muslim names still remififin to be announced. 

'‘He is still harping that we are not opposed to the main policy of 
His Majesty's Governnffnt to fulfil their pledges by making India free 
to* follow her own destiny, of course, we are not opposed to the freedom 
•tof*the peoples of India, and we have made it clear that the only solution 
of* India's problem is a division of India intp Pakistan and Hindustan, 
which would mean real freedom for the two major nations and every 
possible safeguard for the minorities in the respective States. 

“I* am sorrier than the Viceroy is about his failure to secure a coali- 
tion Goverpment, but my sorrojv springs from a different fountain and 
for differext reasons from those of his. I am glad that the Viceroy 
realises that what is needed is a coalition Government in which both 
the main parties are represented, and I am glad that he is also speaking 
on ^ehalf of Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru and the Congress that they hold 
this view as strongly as he does and that their efforts will still be direct- 
ed to persudde the League to join the Government. I do not know what 
the Vlcefoy means when he says, in his brogidcast, of his offer that has 
be^n made and Vhkh is still open. It is,:^ vague except that the Mus- 
lim League will have five seats. Nottiing else is clearly stated. 

“He has referred, to many other things into which I need not go at 
present. As regards, the ‘Constituent Assembly,' I do not know what he 
means when he says that ‘here ’again let me remind you that assurances 
have been given to the League that the procedure laid down in the State- 
ment pf May 16 regarding the framing of provincial and group consti- 
jtutions will* be faithfully adhered to. It is not a procedure. It is funda- 
mental «and basic. The question is whether it can be changed in any 
way whatsoever. 

“ITien he proceeds to say that there can be no question of any change 
the fundamental principles ^proposed for the Constituent Assembly in 
Baragraph jL5*of the Statement iof May 16th and he echoes that the 
Congress is ready to agree that any dispute or interpretation may be 
r^erred to the Federal Court. Bit how can he expect an agreement on 
the tprms and fundamentals of the Statement of May 16 when one party 
putif one interpretation contrary to the authoritative statement of the 
Mission, dated May 25, and the other party puts a different interpretation, 
•which is m6re in accord with the Statement of May 26? But he compla- 
cently goes on to say that any dispute* or interpretation may be referred 
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to the Federal Court. To begin with, there is no provision tor such a 
dispute being referred to the Federal Courts and s^ndly, on the«ver5» 
threshold the parties fundamentally differ In their interpretatiops regard* 
ing the basic terms. Are we going to commence the proceedings of .the ^ 
Constituent Assembly with litigation and law suits in the Federal Court? 
Is this spirit in which the future constitution can be framed affecting 
400 million people of this sub-continent? 

‘Tf the Viceroy’s appeal is really sincere, and if he is in earnest, he 
should translate it into concrete proposals and by his deeds and action/’ 
— APX 


H.C. voi. 
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PANDIT NEHEirS BROADCAST (7-9-104$) 

• * # 

Following is the text of the broadcast:— 

Friends and Comrades— Jai Hind: 

* days ago, my colleagues and 1 sat on the chairs of high office 
in the Government of India. A new government came into being in this 
ancient land, the Interim or Provisional Government we called it, the 
stepping stone to the full independence of India. Many thousands of 
messages of greeting and goodwishes came to us from all parts of the 
world and from every nook and comer of India. And yet we asked for 
no celebration*) of this historic event and .even restrained our people’s 
enthusiasm. For we wanted them to realise that we were yet on the 
march and the goal had 8).lll to be reached. There were many difficulties 
and obstacles on the way, and our Journey’s end might not be so near as 
people tkought. Any weakness *now, any complacency would be fatal to 
oijJl cause. 

• Our hearts were he^f vy a^ with the terrible tragedy of Calcutta and 
because of thye insensate strife of brother against brother. The freedom 

g re had envisaged and Jfor ^which had laboured, tjirough generations 
f toll and suffering, was for •all* the people of India and not for one 
ijroup or class or the followers of one religion. We aimed at a co-operat. 
jve commonwealth in which all would be equal sharers in opportunity and 
in all things that give meahin?? and value to life. Why then this strife? 
This fear and suspicioh.of, each other?, 

« I speak to you toctoy not much of high policy or our programme for 
the future— that will Thave to wait a while—but to thank you for the 
%love and affection which you ’have sent us in such abundant measure. 
Tfiat affection and spirit of co-operation are always welcome but they 
will be needed more than ever in the difficult*’days ahead of us. A friend 
sent me the following message, 'May you weather every storm, first pilot 
of the' ship of state, bon voyage.* A cheering message, but there are many 
storms ahead and our ship of state is old and battered and slow-moving 
and unsuited to this age of swift change; it will have to be scrapped and 
give place ‘to another. But, however old the ship and however old the 
pilot,* there aye so many millions of willing hearts and hands to tielp, 
•that we can brave the high seas and face the future with confidence. 

* Triat future is already taking* shape and India, this old and dear 
land of ours,, is finding herself again through travail and suffering. She 
is youthful again with the bright eyes of adventure, and with faith in 
herself and hermitoion. For long years sl^e^had been narrowly confined 
and had lost herself in brooding. But »ow she looks out on the wide 
world even though that World may sMll be full of conflict and thoughts of 
war. • 

The Interim National Government is part of a larger scheme which 
includes the Constituent Assembly which will m?eet soon to give shape to 
the ponstitution of a free and independent India. It is because of this^ 
expectation of an early realisation #01 full independence that we have 
•entered this Government, an^ we propose to function so as progressively 
to achieve that independence in action both in our domestic affairs and 
our forrtgn relations. 

We shall take full part in international conferences as a free nation 
with ouf own policy and not^ merely a satellite of another nation. We 
hope to derelop close and direct .contacts with other nations and to co- 
opefate with them in the furtherance of world peace and freedom. 

IjTe propose, ib far as possible, to keep away from the power politics 
.of igroups aligned agi^st one another which have led in the past to world 
wars and which may again lead to disasters on an even vaster scale. We 
« believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of freedom 
anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. 
We ^re particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen- 
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dent countries and peoples, and in the recognition In theory and practice 
of equal opportunities for all races. • ^ 

We repudiate utterly the Nazi doctrine of racialism, wherej^ver and 
in whatever form it may be practised. We seek no Dominion over others • 
and we claim no privileged position over other peoples. But we 
do claim equal and honourable treatment for our people wherevey they 
may go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them. 


The world, in spite of its rivalries and hatreds and Inner conflicts 
mov es inevitably towards closer co-operation and thi^ building up of a 
world commonwealth. It is for this one world that free India will work, a 
world in which there Is the ^ free co-operatioi^ of free ^oples and no 
class or group exploits another. 

In spite of our past history of conflict, wejdope that an independent 
India will have friendly and co-operative, relations with England^d the 
countries of the British Commonwealth. But it Is well *10 remetmex whkt 
is happening in one part of the Commonwealth today. In South Ati^a 
racialism is the state doctrine and our people gre putting up a heroio 
struggle against the tyranny of ^ racial minority. If t^jis racial doctrine 
is going to be tolerated, it must Inevitably lead to vast conflicts and wofid 
disaster. ‘ ^ ♦ • * . ^ d ♦ 

We send our greetings to the people of the United •States of Artieridi 
to Vhom destiny ha^ given* a major role in international affadrs, Wq 
trust that this tremendous responsibility wtlf he utilised for the fui;ther- 
ance of peace and human freedom sverywhere. Tc^rhat other great nation 
of the modern world, the Soviet Union, which carries a vast res- 
ponsibility for shaping world events, we send gre-etings. They lire cuir 
neighbours in Asia and inevitably we shal> have to undertake many com-^ 
mon tasks and have much to do with each other. # 


We are of Asia and th!^ peoples of Asia are nearer and closer to us 
than others. India is so situated that she is the pivot of Western, 
Southern and South-East Asia. In the past her culture flowed to all these 
countries. They came to her in many ways. Those contacts are being 
renewed and future is bound to see a eloser union between* India and 
South-East Asia on the one side, and Afghanistan, Iran and* the Arab 
wofid on the west. To the furtherance of that close association of free 
countries we must devote ourselves. India has followed with anjdous 
interest the struggle of the Indonesians for freedom and to them we send 
our good wishes. 


China, that mighty country, with a mighty past, our neighbour, has 
been our friend through the* ages and that friendsljip •will endure cmd 
grow We earnestly hope that* her present troubles will end soon and 
a united and democratic China wuremerge, playing a great part in the 
furtherance of world peace and progress. 

I have not said anytlUng about our domestic poUAes, nor ^ this stage 
do I w^h to do so. Bur that policy will inevitably have to be 

• bv the principles by which we have stood all these years. We shall* l^>k 

to the common and forgotten man India and ^ 

and his standard of living We shall ft>ntinue oflr ftght ag^nst the 

c^?se of untoucSty and other forms of enforced ‘nequamy, and shall 
esnecially try to help those who are etonomlcally or otherwise 
rffi ndUtos lack food and clothing and houses, "lany are on the 
of starvation To meet this immediate need is an urgent and 
Suit tfsk and we hope other coyntks will help us ,by scndlhg 

Si eaually urgent and vital task for us Is to co^uer ^ 

abroad In India. Out of mutual copflict we shall 
S tof S>use rTlndlSs & which we hfive dreamed so long* 
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heated argument about sections and grouping in 
,the Con^tuent Assembly. We are perfectly prepared to, and nave 
accepted, the posiUon of sitting In sections, which will comber the ques- 
ticm of formation of groups. I should like to make it dear on beh^ of 
my coUeagues and myself that we do not look upon the Constituent 
dumbly as. an arena for conflict or for the forcible imposition of one 
viewpoint over another. That 'would not be the way to build ifc a con- 
tented and united India. We seek agreed and integrated solutions with 
the largest measure of goodwill behind them. 

We shall go to the Constituent Assembly with the flred determination 
of finding a common basis for agreement on all controversial Issues. And 
in spite of# all that has happened and the hard words that have been 

co-operation open, and we invite even those 
who diner from us tp enter the Constituent Assembly as equals and part- 
ners wito us with no binc^ng copimitments. It may well be that when we 
meet and face common tasks our present difficulties will fade away, 

^ India is on the move and the old order passes. Too long have we been 
•passive spectators of 4ventii^the playthings of others. The Initiative 
comes to our^ people i>pw and we shall make the history of our choice. 

us all join in this mighty task and make India, the pride of our 
^ea^, great among nations, foremost in ^ the arts of i^ace and progress. 

*rhe door is open and destiny beckons to all. There is no question of 
rWho wifts and who loses, for^we have to go forward •and together as com- 
rades and either all 0 / us win^or all go down together. But there is going 
to be no failure. We go* forward to success, to independence and to the 
jreedorg, and well-beini^ of the four hundred millions of India— Jai Hind. 

♦ * f. 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

NEHRU’S PRESS CONFERENCE (27-911946) 

‘Tlams have already been drawn up for the creation of an Indian 
Foreign Service to man diplomatic posts to foreign countries as well m 
countries in the British Empire.” 

Ajraormcing this at a press conference, today Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
Vice-President of the Interim Government and Member in charge of 
External Aflalrs, said that India should require over 300 persons to man 
diplomatic posts, while the nimiber of Indian offlclals possessing the re- 
quisite experience was barely a sixth of that number. 

He said that plans for the creation of this strvlce and for the recruit- 
ment and training of its members %rouM shoftly be placed b^re the 
Cabinet for approval. • ^ , 

PancUt Nehra said that it was proposeci to (| 5 spdtch a goodwill mis.* 
slon to the Middle East jind to establish contact, which would in the 
first instance be imformal with countries of •both Western* and Eastern 
Europe. It was also proposed tp station an IntAim Consul at Banaim 
and a Vice-Consul at Saigon in the near future. , " 

Pandit Nehru also annouAced that Oov^ument were already A>naider-» 
ing the question of forming as soon as practicable an Advisory Council Ip 
Baluchistan to assist the admlnistrfltion. • * • • 

**In the sphere of Foreign Affairs, India wlll*1^ollow an Independept 
policy, keeping away from the power politios of groups aligned- one against 
another,*’ said Pandit Nehru. He added that India will uphold the pr^-** 
ciple of freedom for dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimina- 
tion whererver tt may occur. She will work with other peace-loving 
nations for international co-operation and goodwill without exploitation 
of one nation by another. 

Pandit Nehru continued: “It is necessary that, with the attainment of 
her. full international status, India should establish contact \fith all the 
great nations of the world and that her relations with neighbouring coun- 
tries in Asia should become still closer. 

“So far her near neighbours are concerned India will watch wltA, close 
Interest the development of events in Palestine, Iran, Indoitesia, China. 
Siam and Indo-China, as weH as in the foreign possessions in India itself, 
with every S3nmpathy with the^aspiration of the peoples of these lands Ibr 
the attainment of internal peate, freedom (where they lack it) and of 
their due place in the comity of natfons. 

“With the U.S.A. and China, India already has ^ form of diplomatic 
contact. The relations thus already fisting will, It is hoped, shortly be 
^strengthened by the exchange of representations on an Independent 
/diplomatic footing. ^ 

“The first step necessary for India's separate representation abroad la 
the creation of an Indian Foreign Service to man diplomatic, Consular 
and commercial posts in foreign countries as well as countries •in the 
British Empire. 

“Plans have already been drawn up fer the creation of this service 
but the implementation of these plans -must, however, takd ar little time 
because of the number and complexity of the practical issues involved. 
It is a relatively simple matter to recruit young men to a service, tram 
them and to appoint them to Junior posts from which they may gradually^ 
work their way up but it is estimated that we shalr require over 300 per- 
sons to man posts from the topmost grade down to the lowest, while, 
the number of Indian officials possessing the requisite experience la barely 
a sixth of that number. 
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Recruitment will, therefore, have to be spread over persons in several 
^erent*age groups, and the experience and qualificatlcms of each candi- 
date will have to to taken Into account not only in Judging his suitfUiillty 
, for the service, but. after selection, in deciding what further training, if 
an/, he should undergo. 

* '^The period of India's separate representation abroad muA begin 
With the best material available, and care will be taken to ensure that 
persons in all walks of life who possess the requisite qualifications are 
able to ofl^er themselves for selection. The training of the older recruits 
will necessary be brief, because they will be required to take up appoint- 
ments as soon as possible; but, it is intended that new recruits ^ould 
receive instruction in such subjects as economics, world history, interna- 
tional affairs and foreign languages, and to spend a part of their train- 
ing period at a foreign university. Other matters of detail, such as 
salaries j^nd allowances, the syllabus of the entrance examination, are 
stni imakr considesation. 

•*r\t present ther^ are Indian diplomatic oflacials in the U.S.A. and 
China, High CommisBlonlrs In^ Australia and South Africa (the last being 
at present In JncMa), representatives in Burma, Ceylon and Malaya and 
Trade Commissioners in. several countries. With the creation of tl\e new 
r^fcrvice the existing posts will I5b strengthened ‘and new ones opened. It 
^11 fee necessary ^to work out a system of priorities, but obviously ftrst 
consideration must be given to countries with which we already have 
contapts and to our ne^ighboifr^ in the East as well as in the West.” 

Dealing with the Ndrth-West Prohtier policy, Pandit Nehru said: 
*‘Povemjnent propose ft* soon as practicable to examine in consultation 
with all the interests concerned, the problem of the tribal areas of the 
J^orth-West I^ontier. The question is one of All-India importance, for 
the tribes are the guardians of the northern, doorway to India and the 
security and well-being of these areas is, therefore, a definite factor in 
the defence of this country. 

‘T* should like to make it quite clear that in reviewing the problem 
there is no intention whatever of depriving the tribes of their existing 
freedom w^5ich they have deferfded so Jealously and valiantly for many 
years, still less to impose any scheme on them against their will. It follows 
that Chovernment’s approach to the problem will be essentially a friendly 
one. seeking co-operation and consultation with the tribes’ ways and 
means ‘of solving their economic difficulties, promoting their welfare gene- 
rally and bringing them into a happy and mutually beneficial association 
with their neighbours in the settled districts. 

• ‘T have said* that the question is one cff* all-India importance. So it 

is, but there is a wider aspect to it tharf this. The tribal areas of the 
North-West Frontier lie along an* international frontier — ^the frontier 
which divides India from its friendly neighbour, Afghanistan. Prom this 
situation arises an international obligation, for our friends, the Afghans, 
look to us to preserve peace and order in the trfbal areas in the interests 
of the tranquillity of their own country. They may rest assured that in » 
seekifig a new approach to the proWem the fullest regard will be paid * 
to our obligations.”* • • 

Panflit Nehru referred to the application of reforms to Baluchistan. 
He sald.**‘Tt will fall to the Constituent Assembly in consultation with the 
interests concerned, to decide in what way Baluchistan will enter the new 
Indian body politic and how the Baluchistan of the future, will be 
a^lministered, •But in view of *thq comparative backwardness of political 
developmenf in Baluchistan, Government are already considering the ques- 
tlgii of fonfiing as soon as practicable an Advisory Council drawn from 
representative Institutions and o^anisations in Baluchistan to assist the 
AgMit to the Governc%General. Tnis would be a preliminary to the intro- 
duction of a fuller democratic system of administration. 

' ‘It is Che intention of Government to consiilt at every stage the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Baluchistan and not to ignore such indi- 
genous institutions as the tribal Jirgsu;. It may be necessary in view of 
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condmcrns and the wishes of the people there to modify the patteVn 
of democartic Institutions which may come into being in the rest gf India/^ 

Pandit Nehru continued: ‘‘Towards the United Nifions Organl&tlorf 
India s attitude is that of whole-hearted co-operation and unrel^rved ad- 
herance* in both spirit and letter, to the charter governing it. To ftiat * 
end, India will participate fully in its various activities and endeavour lo 
play that role in its councils to which her geographical position, population 
and contribution towards peaceful progress entitle her. In particular, the 
Indian Delegation will make it clear that India stands for the indepen- 
dence of all colonial and dependent peoples and their full right to self- 
determination. 


“Indians delegation to the forthcoming Genefal Assembly of the United 
Nations is not yet complete, but invitations to join it have already been 
accepted by Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, Nawab AIL Yar Jung. Mr 
Justice Chagla, Mr. Prank Anthony. •Mr * K. P.« S. Menon and Mr, R. M. 
Deshmukh. Attached to the delegation will be a strong* and representative 
body of Advisers. ^ 

“The most important item on the agenfift froifi In!3la‘s point of view ii 
the case against Qputh Africa. It is understood* that •South Africa will 
contend that the matter -is not within the jurisdiction of the GeneraL 
Assembly as it is essentially one of domestic jurisdiction. With UUs^coiW 
•teiTtion the Government of India do not agree. In their view the trea#^ 
ment of Indians in South Africa is fundamentally a moral and hunlan issuii 
which, in view of the ‘purposes’ and ‘principles' so clearly stated ip the 
Charter of the United Nations, th^ General A&jf^bly cannot disregard, 

“A further important matter will be that oftthe new International 
Trusteeship system. The Indian Delegation will stress the poUit that sove- 
reignty everywhere vests in the people of a country. If for any reaioi> 
immediate independence is* not feasible, then India would not objcct*to 
the territory being placed under United Nations trusteeship for a limited 
period. The attitude of the delegation will be that all Asians and the 
people of dependent countries stand together for freedom and for emancl« 
pation from foreign control, as this ts the only way to bring about world 
peace and progress. * ; 

“Another item of importance concerns th^ Union of South Africa’s 
wish to absorb the Mandated Territory of South-West Africa. This pro- 
position India’s delegation will oppose pn a point of principle; the Qovern- 
ment of India consider that Annexation of a Mandated Territory wovlu be 
fundamentally opposed to the conception of mandates anil* trusteeship 
and that sovereignty resides jiltimately in the people of a territory, whose 
wishes and interests are parab^ount. The correct course, In their vlfw, 
would be for S.-W. Africa to be plgced first under trusteeship of the 
Trusteeship Council and General Assembly of the United Nations and 
then to consider its future. * 

“Two Items on the agenda have^ to do with fine privilege of veto 
enjoyed by the Five Great Powers in the Security Council— or as those 
countries prefer to term it, the “rule of great power unanimity.’* . The 
attitude of the delegation towards this controversial^ Issue w)ll be that, 
although on principle India cannot like such an essentially undepiocratic 
provision in the Charter she attaches the greatest importance to the 
continuance of great power unanimity and co-operation within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and would do nothing to prejudice that 


position.** • , 

Speaking on the Paris Peace Conference Pandit Nehru •aiid: 

“Progress in the conference now in session in Pa^ to decide terms 
of peace wtth Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and'Flnland has be«n 
regrettably, but perhaps understandably slow. India's delegation has 
wherever possible followed an independent line of fair ^mpromlse, ana 
has suTOorted those proposals which seemed to offer the solution most, 
senerato equitable. The delegation has throughout borne clearly in mind 
the humanitarian aspect of each "problem confronting the con|erenM. 
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*Tot two reaaons India has retrained from presenting a formal claim 
for repai^tions from Italy; drst, because she has no wish to reduce the 
amount of reparations available for distribution to countries whose claims 
may be entitled to priority of consideration, and second, because she pre> 

’ ferred not to add to that heavy burden which Italy must carry up the 
s^p hill to^vards economic recovery. Ttie delegation has, however, 
r^erved the right to utilize Italian assets in India towards liquidating 
Indian nationals* claim to compensation for damage arising Out of the 
war, and for meeting in part certain other claims. 

^India's concern in the future of the ex-Itallan Colonies In Africa has 
been made fully apparent. Discussion on this issue ended yesterday, and 
a position In which Indian will be consulted before any final decision is 
taken, is assured.** 

Dealing with India’s existing relations with other coimtries. Pandit 
tlqhru geje the following picture: ** 

•East Africa: llie Immigration Bills Introduced in the legislatures of 
tjbffS of the East A|ricani colonies had caused a great deal of apprehen- 
sion, both in India and amon^ Indians in those colonies. The delegation 
headed by Raja Sir Maharai Singh contacted the people there — ^Indians, 
k Africans, Europeans and others— and the Government of India* were 
'^aiMng its report. ‘ 

Ceylqn: ‘TJnfdrtunately, there has been, ♦for some time past, a kind 
6f impasse with regard to qur ^relations with Ceylon,’* said Pandit Nehru. 
"*Many things have happe^ied there ic recent months or years for the 
matter bf that, which pave agitated Indian opinion a great deal. 

“Butr we have tried* our utmost, and we propose to continue trying, to 
approach the people of Ceylon and the Ceylon Government in a friendly 

• hiahner, because it is inevitable that Ceylon and India must pull together 
in future and we do not want a trace of bad hiood between us.'* 

Pandit Nehru said that he would make every effort to go to Ceylon, 

* but he* could not yet say definitely when he would be able to go. 

» Burma: Pandit Nehru welcomed the proposed formation of a new 
Government under Major-Generdl Aung San. ‘*We welcome it from many 
points of view, first of all, in the hope that this will lead rapidly to the 
freedom and independence of Burma. And, secondly, we not only hope but 
expqct that the relations between our Government and the new Burmese 
Governhient will be friendly and coi^ial.** 

Pandit Nc^ru expressed gratitude to the new Governor of Burma for 
the withftrawal of certain trials that were , proceeding against Indians 
thAe. • % ^ 

Malaya: Conditions there were none too good. The mission sent by 
Government and the Congress mission had returned after doing very good 
work. The Governm^t of India had so far sent Rs. 10,00,000 to give relief 
. to Indigent Indians. • • 

^ __HaJ pilgrimage : His Department had provided for 21,000 pOgrims from 
India’but 4,000 of 5,000 more people were awaiting to go. Since he took 
charge, additional efforts had^ been made to secure shipping and it was 
hoped that one more ship, which could accommodate 1,200 or 1,500 pil- 
grims, miight be available. Some had also been sent by air. His Depart- 
ment had appealed to the American authorities to supply shipping, if 
they could, and they had been good enough to say that they would do 
their utmost byt he did not knew whether they would succeed. 

Replying to questions on Indians foreign relations, Pandit Nehru said: 
"qbviouuy, m the toture, we have to do two things: first, to have a much 
larger.nmnber of cUplomatic representatives and, secondly, to deal with 
tjiea direct. Natundl^ often enough, we shall inform His Majesty’s Oov- 
enufient of vrihat we have done, but Uie point is that direction and advice 
will go form- here and not frwn the Foreign Office* in Ldndcm. We hope 
fairly soon to have regular ffiplomatic representatives in some countries, 
probably beginning wlm< U.S. and Chiila. We have at present Agents- 
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in y ank ing and Washington and so we have contacts which* we 
mon^t^^ve^n^^rwe to^w^lo^.'tavest^at^nd 

Ush it ccmsultatlon with the Soviet Government. We certainly want 
to develop those relations from every point of view becm^ ?mSn 
Russia’s l^insic to^tance in worYd affairs Ua?.* XvietuLTu 
^ always desirable to have neighbourly relations 

Asked what the status of our representatives would be In Nankins 
and Washington, Pandit Nehru said that the^^deslgnaUofl had not been 
finally settled, but it might very weU be Ambassador 

Qo^®rnm®nt of India woulcL Informally contact the various coun- 
ties of Europe, Including, of cour^. Prance, and fli\d out exaCtW what 
kind of representatives they would like* to exchange with ua This^ 
also to Russia and the various countries - - • - 

send a goodwill mission 

Iraq, not with a .view to uu»iveyunj. any special poiuicaj 'message but a 
menage of goodwill and fidendliness ai^d aur desire to have closer relatmnd 
diplomatic, cultural, etc. * ‘ • » 

Maulana Abul Kalam Axad to lead 
it, he said. The personnel of the mission to Europe had not been 
chosen, but it was hoped that one of the persons who would hQlp us In 
this matter would be Mr. Krishna Menon (Presidgnt of the India League, 
London). He did not know whether Mr. Menon would go to Russia. Tjftit 
would depend upon arrangements to be tnade later. 

Asked whether the government of India intended sending oWier 
Indian women to international conferences as they were sending Mrs. 
Pandit to the UNO General Assembly, Pandit Nehru said: 'We will be 
very glad to send them not only to these international conferences but 
to appoint them permanently as Ministers and Ambassadors." 

Referring to the High Commissioner's Office In London, flandlt Nehru 
said that so far it had hardly dealt with political matters. It was onainly 
concerned with pay, pensions and some other odd jobs but obviously, in 
the changed circumstances, this ofIU:e, by whatever name it was ogUed, 
was likely to be much more important than it had been in tjie past. 

Asked whether he foresaw any contingency in which India's policy 
would be directly opposed that of Great Britain In international ton- 
ferences. Pandit Nehru said: ‘Even in the past, to some extent India ha^a 
voted against a British proposal. •That has happened and It Is quite 
conceivable that many such occasions may arise. Naturally, India, in 
any international conference or elsewhere, goes ^here not to quarrel 
with people but to get ihings done,#as far as possible, in her own way. 
It is not always possible to get one’s way In these international confer- 
ences and, as you see, there are ail manner of groupings and pulls in 
different directions and an issue which s<^ms quite .simple ts not simple 
because the background is very difficult, but occasions may arise whdn 
India may be opposed to the foreign policy of any country, ^including 
England. 

Pandit Nehru explained that If the new Government had wimted to 
change the personnel of the delegati^ ik> Paris Conjemi^ 
cert^nly haw done so, but, things bfflng what they were « the epnfer- 
ence, they did not think it worth while in the last stages "to make any 
changes. "But whoever the delegates or representatives are and wff^ 
ever their previous backgrounds may be, obvloua||r they h^ve w 
cut instructions sent from here. Maybe, In somcinatters th^ have no 
instructions, because •amendments come m suddenly 
hers and it is not etas to keep pace with them. Hien they have jo 
SctcI^ their dStl^withln the larger Instwctlons sent tq thm." 
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Pandit Nehru said that the term of ol&ce of those who represented 
India in ;ranaus countries had expired or was on the point of expiring 
dhd the question Of fresh appointments was before Government. 

. fie replied in the affirmative to a question whether the status of dip- 
lomatic representatives would be reciprocal. If we sent an Ambassador 
to^ Washington or Nanking^ they, would also send an Ambassador^ New 
Delhi. ^The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs had informally indi- 
cated to the Government of India that the Australian Government would 
be happy to raise the status of the Australian High Commissioner here 
to that of Minister. Naturally, that meant that our representative in 
Australia would also become a Minister. 

Asked whether we would function at intfemational conferences as one 
bloc with the Commonwealth countries. Pandit Nehru said: “We are 
going to function just as a*- bloc in the sense that we must follow which- 
ever waytthe bloc goes. Wc shall confer with them. We shall try to get 
theqi rpuAd to our* viewpoint. When we da not succeed, we shall differ 
andUgo our way.” ^ 

In the past, said* Paddit Neliru, the Indian delegates had functioned 
very much like* a Kind of carpp followers of the British. delegation. About 

t to 20 years ago, they* were practically appointed by the Secretad^. of 
te 4n consultation with the Government of India or vice versa. Ihat 
ctice had been gradually fading off althoi^h it did exist. He believ- 
ed that it was growing more cojnmon at these conferences for the Indian 
. delegates to confer occasionally with representatives from Asian coun- 
tries, because they felt thkt Asia had certain interests which they should 
pijotect, ^11 together. Kcrmally speaking, Asia's representation of inter- 
national conferences, bodies and commissions was very poor compared 
^ to l^urope’s. Whenever such a nfatter arose, which was an Asian question, 
they all held together, may be with other cour^tries like Egypt. 

Pandit Nehru said it was a very well known fact that Indians were 
hundred per cent, in sympathy with the Indonesian Republic. “We want 
them to win through and establish their freedom in Indonesia, and we 
should like to help and support them in every way in their task. We 
have not r^ognised the Indonesian Republic in the formal sense that 
nations recognise other nations, but in practice we recognise it.” 

It was conceivable, said Pandit Nehru, that our views in regard to 
this patter or in regard to Iran werq not exactly the same as the British 
Government’s. “Our interests may not be the same. We have no interest 
in policing ofHer countries' affairs. 

*“The British Empire, being a very spread-out organism, obviously has 
all manner of intere^ with which we may<not be concerned. In fact we 
might be apprehensive, of being dragged into other people's quarrels. We 
do not want that to Jiappen. All these matters are in a transitional 
stage. What we are aiming at is quite clear; what we can or we may 
^do tomorrow is not quite so clear,” f * 

Asked as to what extent his department would be in a position to 
work' towards the withdrawal of British troops from countries to which 
tljie British had sent- them, Paiadlt Nehru said: “We are entirely opposed 
to policing other countries, and more especially opposed to the use of 
any Indla^i resources, men or money^ in opposition to the national move- 
ment In any other country. We should like to have all our Indian troc^s 
back in India, wherever they may be. We have been assured that this 

E rocess is going on. It seems to»us that it has taken longer than it need 
ave done, but \he principle is adnfitted that, they must come back. For 
instance, from Indonesia many have come back, A fair number still 
renfSains there, but we are told that all of them will be back by the end of 
November. “Apart fregn the question of shipping whenever the question 
of troops comes in, onl has to deal with complicated and rather static 
organisms like War Offices.” 

In passing, Pandit Nehru mentioned that the military authorities in 
Java did not give propeiv facilities for the transport of Indonesian rice 
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**'^*'“ '*”* *” regard* to 

. o" policy,” said Pandit Nehru. “Is the ending of coli- 

niali^aU over Asia, or for that matter. In Africa and elsewhcreTand racial 
quality, or I ^ould say, equality of opportunity for all races, no legal* 
pat. eta., and the end of domination of exploitation of one nation Jjy 

Implying to another question, Pandit Nehru said that ultimately 
Jnaia s representative in London, whether he was called Ambassador or 
by whaler designation, would deal with India’s relations with England 
direct. The India Ofl&ce was bound to be liquidated anyhow. Exactly 
when it would be liquidated,* he could not sayf • 

^ friendly poUcy towards Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, ^id P^dit Nehru. In reply to a further question about Nepal, 
he said: Nepal is an Independent country so fir as we are concarned. ,If, 
in future, Nepal chooses to -have some kind of closer union with India, 
we. shall welcome it.” 

Questioned whether the appointment of a* Minister or Ambassador 
to China or the U.SJV. would take place in the dear filture, Pandit Nehru 
said.** ”1 should say it might well tak^ place within the next two or th] — 
months or sooner.” • • • 


Referring to tlv? North-West Frontier tribal question, Pargilt Nehru 
said he believed that the North-West FrerAl^r Province Mlnl.strv did nbt 
know anything about the recent bombing opei;at4dns till about the* end of 
August. When he took charge, on September 2, m effect largely 'the ope- 
rations had more or less concluded. For /.he firsi three or foup days. <111 
September 6 or so, he did not know anything about them. ‘‘Wnen I 
heard of this bombing, I was terribly worried because it was an uiyeftt* 
and vital matter, but as that ended, we got some leisure to think awut 
it and we are thinking about it and, I hope, maybe early next month, to 
pay short visit to these tribal areas myself to meet the people chiefly^ 
concerned, that is the Governor, the tribal people, the Frontier tlovem- 
ment, and then come back here and, In consultation with others, to lay 
down some general lines of policy which could be dlscupsed by the 
Cabinet.” 

Pandit Nehru added: “We shall seek the good offices of Khan Abdul 
Oaffar Khan and, in fact, I hope ta have him with me." , •, 

Pandit Nehru pointed out that the positive policy thgy had to pur- 
sue in the tribal areas would also depend on certi|in external factors like 
Afghanistan. The matter •ms very complicated. On the one harui# the 
people of the Frontier, for various reasons, economic or other, sometimes 
indulged in raids, kidnapping and* killing people and this kind of thing 
could not be tolerated. “On the other hand, our* approach to the ques- 
tion ought to be as friendly as possible but also as^flrm as possible.” 

The fundamental thing was tlAt we could not possibly go on just 
In the way we had been going on. Behind all this probably was the 
economic background. If mineral^ resources were available in the tribal 
axetis-^he did not yet know whether tltey existed-^we might develop 
them We might develop hospitals, schools and the rest. He thought 
that the spending of a large amount of money, as done in the as 
some kind of bribe or hush money, was not a good way of producing a 
right psychology in a people. That money, he would still like ^ 75 

those frontier areas as without it, therc^ might be a cri^, but he 
like it to go in for constructive efforfe which would raise their standards 
and give them new employment. • 

Refwrlng to the Advisory CouncU suggested fof BaluchlstM, preU- 
minary to the Introduction of a fuller deruMraWr system of admlnisto- 
tlon, ^ndlt Nehru said he dl<J not knew l^uchlstan “®clentl^ &e 
three organisations Tie had heard and, 

Anfuman^o-Watan. the Muslim League and the Jamiat-ul-uiema. xnis 
course was suggested in view of ’the fact thafU would have token six or 
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eleHt months to prepare electoral rolls. “Constitutionally, it wUl be an 
aoVisoiT body, but, in practice, we hope it win be much more. We can> 
not suddenly chanps the constitution", he said. 

Referring to the proposed Indian delegation to UNO, Pandit Nehru 
'said that oi^lnally Government had invited Sved Raza All and Pandit 
Hridaya Nath JKunzru. Neither of them was able to accept. Later, Mr. 
Necgy was invited and he accepted, but he had later informed the dele- 
gation that he would be unable to go owing to more or less domestic 
reasons. “We have to send a maximum of five delegates and .a fairly 
large number of officers, some of whom may be alternate delegates. So 
In effect, we have to find possibly one more person as a delegate. We 
have got two or,three pers<)ns In view." 

As* regards foreign possessions in India, Pandit' Nehru drew attention 
to the declaration by the Governor of French India, that he would abide 
by the d^lsion of the inhabitants of French India about their future, 
and said, ‘iThere is .no difficulty about French India as far as I can see. 
Thefe iS at present a difficulty about Portuguese India, which, I regret 
ta wy, is in a deplorable ',pondiition at the present moment and for some 
time past now. Oljiviously', this state of affairs cannot continue long in 
Goa. It is bad 'for Goa and bad for -the people around ‘Goa, but for the 
ItM^ent I am not aware of any 'govemmei^tal action about to be tdken, 
l^ausc obviously, although it Is a small bit of India, it raises interna- 
tional issues. If an international issue comes- in our way, we will have 
tO' deal with it, but for the moment we have so mahy big problems to 
deal with, that an issue -whidh might resolve by Itself need not be raised 
by us, as' Government."— Ai* I. 

C» t. 
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THE MUSLIM LEAGUE JOINS THE INTERIM 
GOVERNMENT (15*10-1946) 

Tbe Muslim League has decided to Join the Interim Govefnment it Ul 
ofhcially announced today, and His Majesty the King has been pleased to 
appoixit the following to the members ot the Interim Oovernmen^; — 

Mr. Liaquat All Khan, 

Mr. I. I. Chundrlgar, 

Mr. Abdur Rab Nlshtar, 

Mr. Ghaznafar All Khan. 

Mr. Jogendra Vath Mandal. 

In order to make it possible to reformi the Cabinet the following 
members have tendered their resignati6ns:— 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, 

Syed All«Zaheer. ^ 

The members of the* present Cabinet who will contiune to sq-ve Ict 
the following: Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Sardar Vallabhbhai Piuol. j5r. 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Asar All, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, Dr. John MatUtai. 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Mr. Jagjivan Ram ^nd Mr.^C. H Bhabha. , 

The distribution of portfolio^ will be settlecf early next week and the 
new members will then be sworn in. Meanwhlje H. E. the \yceroy Jhas 
asked the resigning members to continue in charge of their portfolK)s. 
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MR. JINNAH ON CONGRESS-LEAGUE NEGOTIATIONS : 
CORRl^PONDENCE RELEASED (lS-104946) 

, Mr. M/A. Jlnnahf President of the AU-lndia^ Muslim League, has issu- 
ed the following statement to the press: ''There has been considerable 
speculation indulged In by the press, and varying incorrect accoghts are 
being sfiven, about the negotiations between the Congress and the Muslim 
League and with regard to the termination of those discussions. 

“It was, therefore, agreed between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and me 
that, in order to put the true facts before the public, the correspondence 
that has passed between us should be released and, accordingly, I am 
doing so.” ' 

LETTER FROM PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU TO MR. M. A. JINNAH 
^ i-DATra> 6# 10-1946. 

have consultfed some of my colleagues about the matters discussed 
by yesterday and ever* the possibility of a rapprochement between the 
Muslim League and the Congress. We are all agreed that' nothing could 
be happier and belter for thp counti^r than that these, two organisations 

S ottld meet again as before as^ friends, having no mental reservations 
d lv?nt on resolving all their differences by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allowing the intervention pf the British Government 
through the Viceroy or others, oj of any other foreign Power. We would, 
.therefore, welcome the decision of the League to join the Interim Gov- 
ernment for it to work as» a* united team'bn behalf of India as a whole. 

“The ^points put forWard by you in our conversation yesterday were: 
(1) the formula suggested to you by Gandhiji; 

^'(2) the League not being responsible for, the members at present 
representing the Scheduled Castes and the Minorities; 

^ (3) what should be done in, case any vacancy should arise among 

the meihbers representing the Minorities other than the Scheduled Castes; 

(4) the, procedure to be adopted over what may be called major 
communal iasues; and 

(5)' alternating Vice-Presidentship. 

“Regarding No. 1, we feel that ^the formula is not happily worded. 
We do not question the purpose underlying it. We are willing, as a fesult 
of the electionc, to accept the Muslim League as the authoritative repre- 
sentative organisation of an overwhelming n^ajoirty of the Muslims of 
India and that as ^ch and in accordance with democratic principles 
they have today the unquestionable right^ to represent the Muslims of 
India, provided that for identical reasbns the League recognises the Con- 
gress as the authoritaMve organisation repersenting all non-Muslims and 
such Muslims as have t thrown in their lot with the Congress. The Con- 
gress cannot agree to any restriction^ or limitatioTis to be put upon it in 
choosing such representatives as they think proper from amongst the 
members of the Congress. We would «uggest, therefore, that no formula 
is. necessary and each organisation may stand on its merits. 

“RegaSrding No. 2, I am to say that the question of the League being 
responsible does not arise and, as you do not raise any objections to the 
present constitution of the Government in this respect, there is no ques- 
tion to be solved. ^ 

• “Regarding Vo. 3, I am to say •that if any such vacancy arises, the 
whole 'Cabinet will consider what should be done to replace the vacancy 
antf advise the Vicwoy accordingly. There can be no question of right 
In the toatter of consultation with the League in regard to the repre- 
sehtation of these mincJrities. 

. “Regarding No. 4, your suggestion about the Federal Court is r»t 
feasible. Matters coming before the Cabinet cannot be made ^subject- 
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matter of references to a Court. We should thrash out all such mattbra 
amongst ourselves and bring up agreed proposals before the Cabinet, to 
the event of failure to reach an agreed decision, vm should ’seek the 
method of arbitration of our own choice. We hope, however, that we will 
act with such mutual trust, forbearance and friendliness that there. will* 
be no qpcasion to go to such arbitration. 

“Regarding No. 5, it is out of the question to have any rotation* hr the 
vice-presidentship. We have no objection if you desire to have additional 
Vice-Chairman for the Co-ordination Committee of the Cabinet, who can 
also preside at such committee meetings from time to time. 

“I am hoping that if your committee finally decide upon the League 
joining the National Cabinet,* they will also de^iide simultaneously to join 
the Constituent Assembly or recommend to your Council to this effect. 

“I need hardly mention that when an agreement has been reached 
by us. it can only be carried by muttial ^greertlent and not othwlsq.**, 
LETTER FROM MR. M. A. JTNNAH TO PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 

• DATED 7-10-;9|6. 

‘T am in receipt of your letter of October % 1&46* and I thank you 
for i^; I appreciate and .reciprocatef* your sentiments expressed in Para- 
graph 1 of your letter. • , • • * ^ * i 

. - “With regard to the second paragraph, of your letter, point No. tnfi^ 

formula, it was accepted by*Mr. Gandhi and me and the meetlnsf between 
us was arranged on that basis in order *10 •negotiate and settle .a few 
other points remaining for the purpose of l^eo^)nstitutlng the , Interim 
Government. The formula runs as follows: •• 

‘The Congress does not challenge and* accept? that the, Muslim Iiea- 
gue now is the authoritative representative of an overwhelming majority ^ 
of the Muslims in India.# As such and in accordance with democi*itlc ' 
principles they alone have today an unquestionable right to represent the 
Muslims of India. But the Congress cannot agree that any restriction or 
limitation should be put upon the Congress to choose such representatives * 
as they think proper from amongst the members of the Congress as their 
representatives.’ 

• “And now, in your letter under reply, not only you have made cjianges 
in it but you consider no formula is necessary! I regret I cannot agree to 
any change in the language or otherwise, as it was the agreed basis qf our 
discussion on other points; nor can i agree with you that no fofmifla is 
necessary. It was signed by Mr. Gandhi and accepted by^e. 


“As the whole basis oL Pur talk on other matters was i\fe formula 
agreed to by Mr. Gandhi, I cfbii’t think we can make*ariV further process 
unless it is accepted by you as a .basis upon .which we can proceed ta 
discuss other points we have already dlscus.sed orally in the course of 
our conversations, and now I am enclosing herewith a copy of the various 
points put by me before, you in writing. • 

# “Even the four points^ excluding point No. 1 regarding the formula* 
which I have already dealt with above, you don’t agree with any one of 
them. I am still willing, on the basis of pe formula being accepted by 
you to further discuss the various points with a view to settling them m 
the spirit of the sentiments expressed by you in Paragraph I. I am anxi- 
ous that we should come to our own settlement without unducr delay. 

(1) The total number of the members of the Executive Council to 


(2) Six nominees of the Congres's will Include one |^®duled.C^te 
renresentative but It must not be taken that the Musllrtl League ^as 
or approves of, the selection of the Sch^uled CMte« r^re- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibility In that beh^ being with tlfe Oov- 


emot-Oeneral aiid Viceroy. ^ 

(S) That the Congress should not include in the remaining five 
members of their quota a Muslim of their choice. 
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' (4) JSafeguard; Tbat there should be a conTeution that on major 
communal issues, 11 the majority of Hindu or Muslim members of the Exe> 
< 9 itiva Coroncll are^pposed, then no decision should be taken. 

(5) Aitematire or rotational Vice-President should be appointed in 
‘fairness to both the major communities as it was adopted in the XlHO 
Conference. , ^ 

' «)• Tlie ^Muslim League was not consulted in the selection of the 
three minority representatives, that is, Sikh, Indian Christian and Parsi. 
And it should not be taken that the Muslim League approves of the selec. 
tlon that has been made. But In future, In the event of there being a 
vacancy owing to death, resignation or otherwise, representatives of these 
minorities should be chos^ In consultation, with the two major parties 
—the Muslim League and the Congress. 

(7) Portfolios; The most important portfolios should be equally dis- 
tributed between the two' major parties — the Muslim League and the 
Congress^, ^ 

•^)* That the above arrangement should not be changed or modified 
qnless both the majbr IVlrtles-i^the Muslim League and the Congress — 
agree. , ' ^ 

. .(9) The question of thfe settlement of the long-term plan should 

'Wnnd over until a better and nford^ condueive atmosphere is created and 

agreement has been reached on the points stated above and after the 
Interim ©overnment has beeij re-formed and* finally .set up.” 

LETTER FROM PAHDIT ‘lAivAHARlAL, NEHRU TO MR. JINNAH, 

• * ■ DATED 8-10-1946. 

' ‘T received your letler of October 7 as I was going to Baroda House 
to meet you there last evening. • I hurriedly glanced through it and was 
perjurbed by it as It seemed to me to be at variance with the spirit of 
our talk the previous day. Subsequently we dlicussed various points and 
unfortunately could not convince each other. 

“On my return I read through your letter more carefully and con- 
sulted my colleagues. They were also disturbed not only by the letter 
but also by fhe list of points attached to it. This list had not been seen 
or considered by us previously. It had little relevance after our talk. 

“We have again given earnest consideration to the whole matter and 
we feel that we cannot state our position more clearly than I did in my 
lettei* to you of October 6, except for some variations which I shall indi- 
cate Jt)elow. I jshall, therefore, refer to you to that letter of mine which 
represents.our general and specific viewpoints. 

rf'As I have toM vou, my colleagues and £ 'did not accept the formula 
.agreed to by Gandhiji and you. The meeting between you and me was 
not arranged, so far as I was aware, Ai the agreed basis of that formula. 
We knew of it and were prepared to agree to the substance of that for- 
mula as stated to you .in my letter of October 6. That formula contained 
further paragraph which you have^ot quoted ih your letter: 

"H is understood that all the ministers of the Interim Government will 
work as a team for the good of the wftole of India and will never invoke 
the intervention of the Governftr-General in any case.’ 

“Whife we still think that the formula is not happily worded, we are 
prepared, Tor the sake of the settlement we so earnestly desire, to accept 
the whole of it, including the paragraph left out in your letter. 

“In that case you will agree,«I hope, that we should make our further 

g oBitlon quito clbar. It is clearly uflderstood, of course, that the Congress 
as the right to appoint a Muslim out of its quota. - Further, as I have 
sto^ in my previous letter, the Congress position in regard to the 
Nati^alJst Muslims a^d the smaller minorities should not be challenged 

"In regard to points numbered two, three and Tour In my letter of 
OcMmer 6, I have stated our position and have nothing furttier to add. 
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™OM MK. M. >W0. . 

lette/rf Sto^rrme®^ yesterday In reply^my 

"T *u-/ ■ . . • • • • • 


"I regret that you and your 


^^SsS^HigB 

surprised to gather Iftom your letter* when you aav .that thr* 

S thaf so ts^T as you were aifare on^the%;ed blite 

only formula agf^ed upftn between mt Qatidhi 
which was mentioned ih my letter of OctSaer 7, •!. 

mentioned in my letter what is referred to by you as ParaRarfih 2 

^scus^^ vSu and*^e^^? among others to be further examlned^nd , 
aiscussed by you and me. This arrangement was actually put on record. 

wmi on October 5, we discussed all the pofnts ancf 

you informed me that you will let me know the time that will suit you 
w n^et me the next day, but, instead *01, that, I received sour letter of 
October 6, 1946. In this letter you yourself referred to the f^ula as^one 
mentioned in my letter of October 7, and expressed your view that the 
formula was not happily worded and suggested a modification by insertlnit 
a proviso as follows:— • ^ \ ^ ^ 

‘Provided that for identical reasons the League recognhjea the Congress 
as the authoritative organisation representing all non-Musllmf and such 
Muslims as have thrown iit^heir lot with the Congrese/ • 

or else, If that was not agreed •to, you suggested.no formula was necessary# 
There is no reference in your letter to what you describe as Paragraph 
2 as part of the agreed formula and you yourself dealt with that pofat ’ 
quite separately in the opening paragraph of you» letter which runs as • 
follows:— • • • 

‘We are all agreed that nothing would be happier and better for the , 
country than that these two orgamisations should meet again as before 
as Mends, having no mental reservations, by mutual consultation and 
never desiring or allov;dng the Intervention of the British Government 
through the Viceroy or others or of sxty other foreign power.* • 

“That, in substance, was the idea of Paragraph 2, mentioned by 
you, which among other matters was to.be examined and discussed. I 
also referred to this matter in my repl/ stating that I appreciated ^nd 
reciprocated the sentiments expressed in Paragraph 1 of your leuer of 
October 6, 1946, ^ ♦ 

‘T fail to undtoitand why you and your colleagues should base l^en 
disturbed not ^ October T, but a»o by the w 

attached to itiVi^Ttinwre was n^hing new in that list of 
had not discussed thip first day^, as it is clear from 
6. wherein you ymmit fiave de^t with every one of 
cd In the Iw Oent ymi. IJet me take onw by one the points Jn the 

list sent to you in w^tlng: — 

H*C. Vol, II.— 0 
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(1> TMal niimber of 14: lluit was not in dispute. 

(a5 *nie Sdiettoled Castes Representative: That the League whma 
. not Iw taken to have agreed or ai^roved of the selection, which is 
rttferred to in paragraiih S of your letter. 

* fS), Nomination of Muslim Congress quota: The matter was dts- 

«USSM. * 

' (4) Saf^nard: *niat was discussed as is clear form point four in your 

• letter. • 

(6) Alternative or rotational Vice Pre^dent: was discussed and 

is referred to ay point No.«5 in your letter., 

(-6) Vacant^ occurring in the seats allottecf to minority represent- 
atives. This matter was discussed and is referred to by you in your 
, letter po|nt No. 3. < . « 

.^7). Portfolios:* The matter wsts discussed. 

, No change In the arrapigements agreed to without the consent 

of botti the major partiesf This was discussed and is referred to in the last 
^paragraph of your lettef. . 

' (9) The Ipng-term Questions: Ohis was discussed and is menttmed 
'W yoftr letter, in the last but one paragraph. 

. “All these points were di^ussed as is celeer from .what I have pointed 
out alKnre and the list ^as sent* to you merely as a matter of convenience 
and preciseness. . . • 

t "You, state in your*tetter under reply that your position is the same 
witii regard to the various matters that were discussed between us as is 
, mentioned in your letter of October 6 except for some variations which 
yotf have indicated in your letter. , 

“The following are the variations and my reaction to them: 

« <1). That you would accept the formula provided Paragraph 2 is in- 

cluded in the formula and is made a part of it. — ^This constitutes a fun- 
damental departure from the original formula upon the basis of which 
I had agrem to have discussions with you. Z cannot agree to this 
variation. 


(2) Provided that the Muslim league does not challenge that the 
•Congress represents the minorities and the ‘Nationalist Muslims as indi- 
■cated In tenzi^ of your previous letter of October 6 and referred to in 
.your lettgr under reply.— This again is a serious departure from the 
agrfied formula. Resides, this is a matter Jqt the Minorities concerned. 

. “I note what you say with regard to«points two, three and four of 
your letter of October 6) that is, Osheduled Castes representative emd 
other Minorities, the position about the vacancies occurring in future and 
the procedure to be adopted with regard to major communal Issues. E^ren 
•with regard to these points there ia no agreement between us.” 

“19'lth regard to point No. 5 about Vice-Presidentship, I note what 
you say. « .. 

•. ‘'^SinqjB you have’ stated ydhr position after full and careful con^der- 
atton of all the issues involved and after consultation with your colleagues 
I presume that it foUows that this is'jrour final stand. I deeply regret that 
aie have failed to come to an honourable agreement of our own, satisfac- 
4017 to b(^ the parties.” 


lUmiat FB«M PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHBIJ TO MR. M. A. JINNAH. 

• DATCD 13-19-4S. 

* “I Jhank you fdr your letter of October 12: In this letter there are a 
pf mis^teasmts. What you have said does not fit in with my 
ae«»}liO)»tioh of our t^Vmrsatlons or what has takmi plane during the 
paat fw dijrau r mt, however, go into this aiatter now as I have 
stoia tnfonped tOr tHO Vlennw wiat the Muslim League have agreed to 
somiiiate jive pmom m thor behalf as members w the Ihierim Oov- 
wnaudht.” 
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IXHtO WAVELL’S EEPLY TO MB. JINNAH 

♦♦ 

The foUowixig letters exchanged between the UvMm Xisagud PreeMihli* 
Mr. M. A. Jlnnsm» and the Viceroy during the recent n^Ewatklili liAft 
been released to the press by Mr. Jlnnah:» a 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Letter fiom H. E. Om Viemiy ta 
Viceroy dated October 3: Mr. JImuai dated OeMm 4: 

“Dear Lord WaveA— At the end 
of our last Interview *on October 
2, 1946, it was agreed that 1 should 

finally put before you the various^ . , a 

proposals that emerged out of our . E>ear Mr. Jlnngh,— lharf yoh tor 

discussions, for your consideration your letter dated yesterday. 

and reply. Accordingly, t am en- pilose to Jour^ nine points are as 

closing herewith the vahous pro-^ follows: 

posals that have -been formulated’* ‘ 

by md. * 


Mr. Jlnnah’s Points:— Viceroy’s Replies:— 

1. The total number of the 
members of the Executive Council This agreed, 
to be 14. • 


2. Six nominees of the Congress 
will include one Scheduled Castes 
representative, but it must not be 
taken that the Muslim League has 
agreed to or approves of, the selec- 
tion of the Scheduled Castes repre- 
sentative, the ultimate responsibi- 
lity in that behalf being with the ^ 
Governor-General and the Viceroy. 


t note what you say; and accept 
that the responsibility is mine. 


3. That the Congress shai^ld not 
Include in the remaining five raem- 
hers of their quota a Muslim of* 
their choice. 


4 Safeguard: That there should 
be a convention that on 
communal issues, if the majority of 
Hindu or Muslim members of tne 
Executive Council are opposed, then 
no dedsion should be taken. 


I am unable to ugree to this, 
party must be equally free to no-^ 
mlnate It* own representative*. 

In a coalition Government U Is. 
impossible to decide , 

of policy when one of the laato 
part^ to the coalttloil i» 
against a course of “t*"® 

' ed. MSr preaent colleag^ «o«l J 
are agreed that It would be 
to A major communal 
ke ^ided by vote 
The efficiency and 
Interim 

on ensuring .ttot dlgwea ww^^^ 
or does fiot work at gfi, ♦ 
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6. Alternative or rotational Vice- 
President should be appointed in 
fairness to both the xnjsijor ccnn- 
munitles as it was adopted in the 
UNO Conference. 

f * 


e. The Muslim Lea^be was not 
fcpiisulted In the selection of«.th^ 
‘tfiree« minorltj^ representatives, that 
is Sikh.jfcdian Cnristian and Parsi, 
dnd it should not be taken that the 
Muslim League approves of the se- 
lection "that has been 'mdde. But 
in future^ in the event^df therp be- 
ing a vacancy owing to death, resig- 
nation or otherwise, representatives 
of *bhese minorities should be chos- 
en in consultation with the two 
major parties — ^The Muslim League 
and the Congress. 


7.* portfolios The most import- 
ant portfoliosf should be equally 
distributed between the two major 
parties — the Muslim League and 
.the Congress 


8. That the above arrangement 
should not be changed or mc^fled 
unless both the major parties— the 
Muslim League and#1he Congress—’ 
agree. 

P. The question of the seitle- 
txmit of thei Iflhg-term plan should 
skmA over until a better and more 
bdtfcdut^ve atmosphere is created 
agreement has been reached 
on th^ ^^ts stated after the In- 
terim 0oi®rnment has been fe- 
tormed and^hnally set up. 

Yom^ sincere, 
• (Sd,) m;^ a. Jinnah." 


The arrangement of alternative 
or rotational Vice-Presidents would 
prasent pradtieal dif&cidty and I 
do not consider it feasible. X wilL 
however, arrange to noc^nate a 
Muslim League member tor preside 
over the Cabinet in the* event of 
the Governor-General and the Vice- 
President being absent. 

I will also nominate a Muslim 
League member as Vice-Chairman 
of the Co-Qrdination Committee of 
the Cabinet, which is a most im- 
portant post. 1 am chairman of 
this Committee and in the past 
have . presided almost invariably, 
but I shall probably do so only on 
special occasions in future. 


, I accept that both major parties 
would be consulted before filling a 
vacancy in any of these thrCe seats. 


In the present conditions all the 
portfolios in the Cabinet are of 
great importance and it is a mat- 
ter of opinion which are the most 
important. The minority repre- 
sentatives cannot be excluded from 
a share of the major portfolios and 
it would also be suitable to conti- 
nue Mf. Jagjivan Ram in the Labour 
porWolio. But subject to this, there 
can be equal distribution of the 
most important portfolios between 
the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Details would be a matter 
for negotiation. 


I agree. 


Since the basis for participation 
in the Cabinet is of course accept- 
ance of the statement of May 16, I 
assume that the League Council 
will meet at a ‘very early date to 
reconsider Bombay resolution. 

’ Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) WAVlUi. 
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oSa*™»if®?5®o^ “•* nominate any one irti£i» fo« tbnU 

Cabinet, tboofh any pei^ mopoMMl mSk, 
or course, be accepted by me and by His iisjesty bef<we toM^ appoli^tadL , 

rwj*ilSA*'JiS?*SS. ^ *1*?*^^ portfoUos when all the names have bwm 

received, both from the Muslim League Md the Congress. 

Yburs Mneerely. 

(8d.) WAVSU.." 

IfVi'KK FBCHM JINN4H TO TOE VICEROY, DA1QS3D 1S-U>1M6. 

“Dew Lord Wavell,— The Working Committee of the All-lhdia Muslim 
League have considered the whole matter fully and I am now authorised 

approve the ba^ and scheme of mtUng up 
which has. been decided by you, pPteumiMy 
with the authority of His Majesty's Government. * 

"Iherefore, the Committee do not, '.and cantiot agree with your 
sion already taken, nor with the aigrangements you hawe ^ready made. 

‘We consider and maintain that, ti^e Imposition ot this decision iB 
contrary to the declaration cff August 8. but since, according to 
decision we have a right ^o nominate five membertf of the Executive 
Council on behalf of the Muslim League, jns^ committee, have, fdr various 
reasons, come to the conclusion that In the ^ntei^sts of Mussalmgiifl and^ 
other communities it will be fatal to leave the entire Held of adoilnlstra* 
tion of the Central Government in the hands of the Congress Besl(^ 
you may be forced to have in your Interim Gdvernment Muslims smo 
would not command the respect and ccfnfidence of Muslim India 
would lead to very serious /consequences; and, lastly, for other very weighs* 
grounds and reasons, which are obvious and need not be mentioned, we 
have decided to nominate five on behalf of the Muslim League In terms 
of your broadcast dated August 24, 1946 and your two letters to me datede 
October 4 and 12 respectively, embodying clarifications and assurances, 

Ydirs sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A. JlUHAUr 

LETTER FR(MM THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED 13-19; {»4A. 

“Dear Mr Jinnah, — ^Thank you for your letter of tvday’s date. I 
am glad to know that the Muslim League has decided to Join She Interim 
Government. Will you pleaSe let me have the names *of the five repre- 
sentatives, as they have to be subn^tted to His. Majesty for approval, and 
I should like to re-form the Government as soon as iK>8alble. 

“You promised yesterday that you would lei me have the name# 
today. • 

Yours sincerely^ 

(Sd.) WAVELL." 

LETTER FROM MR. JINNAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED M.M-IMA’ 

“Dear Lord Wavell— I thank you for your Icttei; pf OctobeF 13. 

“I am now sending you names of five nominees on behalf of the 
Muslim League as arranged In our interview of yesterday. 

(1). Mr. Liaquat All Khan, Honorary Secretary, Aai-fndia JMuMhn 

JLeague, MXA. (Central). ,, , « 

t t rbiindrlaar MLJ^. (Bombay), Leader, Muslim. Lewue 
PartflnS L&^ of the W»iy 

^'^^^ifc^^tt'feb^inshtar. Advocate (N.W.PP.), mem^L Worj^ 
Committee, All-India Muslim League Committee of Action and CounclL 
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(4) Ifr. OUtueiMlar AU 83um, MJL^ (Pwajab), AB-lndla 

Mntiim heagm Ooiinetl, Provincial Muslim Lcogue and memoer of tbe 
PjmJaj^ MndUm Wcdkinc Committee. 

(8) Mr. JogeiHira Katb Mandal, Advocate (Bengal), at present Minl- 
•ster pt Out weagal Oovemment. 

Toms stpoetely, 
(Sd.) M. A. WNNAH." 

LKMEK VmCOI THE VICEROY TO MR. JINNAH, DATED S7<M-1»4C. 

^T)ear Mr. Jinnah — ^The portfedios Uiat I can offer the Muslim Lei^pie 
in the interim Government are the foUovrliw: Finadee, Commerce^ Posts 
and Air, Health *and L^fttdatlve. » 

"I sibould be grateful if you would let me know how you would pro- 
pose that these portfolios sMuld be distributed among the Mudim Ijeague 
repreoentSi^ves in l|ie Chiblnet. 

Idioidd like to eet an announcement but tonight, and to swear in 
the new members whlma % shalk warmly welc(«ne tomorrow. 

, Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) WAVELL.” 

^ . . 

LETTER FROM BfR. MMHAH TO THE VICEROY, DATED 27-10-1946.*^ 

* "Dear Lord Wavell— I apt In receipt of your letter of October 25, 
1946, at 5-30 pm. comlhjnUcatlng your ‘decision regarding portfolios. 

, “I am sorry I cannet# say that It is an equitable distribution, but we 
have discussed all the pros and cons, and as you have taken your final 
d^lfion, I need not go into the matter further. 

•*1 am sending you below the names of the nominees of the Muslim 
League showing how these portfolios should be distributed amongst them. 

^Finance— Mr. Liaquat All Khan, 

Commerce — ^Mr. I. I. Chupdrigar, 

Posttf and Air — ^Mr. A. R. Nlshtar, 

‘Health — Mr. Ohaznafar All Khan, and 
{ieglslatlve— Mr. Jogendra Na^ Mandal. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) M. A. JINNAH.” 
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•rai: INTEBIM GOVERNmOfTS CONSffTll1K»fAL* 

POSITION (S>11>1MS) 

[LORD PETJJICK-LAWRENCE*S STAllSlilSNT] 

HonJf’S oi State fa» liuUa.. iteted to ^ 

eace whfaSh had paawd tn the eo^MQMihd. 

na^ra Viceroy wd the IndUm i>arty leaden inviri'rad any ^ 

coneucutional position of the Interim Government. 

detJ^ to publish a White Paper MttlBg out the 

terim c^ve^^ent^^**^***”" '^**‘‘* preced^ the fomAthm^ the In- 


■Hie Secretary of State added that ihe Vijeroy had concurred in thte. 

raised by the Marquis of SaliiAury CObn.9.%lte ' 
Government how soon, furtoer papers irouid be lateen •the 
toble M to the events in India since Jtbf presented in July, He aMaed 
that the papers ^ould deal wlthvjhc following. points; ,(11 the corree- 
^noence and the negothttions leading up to the formation of the IntMhga 
Government and, in particulaf. what guarantees had been* given IjW Ffci^ 
dft Jawaharlal Nehru for Jthe protection of mtnorlttes and (%) nurthar 
setting out what hdd been the nature and extent of the recem rloti In 
India, and (3) how far British droops had t>eeite us^ to interveilie, ami* 
whether that had been done on the direct aulhAj^ity of the Vlceaoy. 


Lord Pethick-Lawrence replied: 


'‘The negotiations which have led to the setting up of the priMlit^ 
Interim Government in •India necessarily Involved a large number of 
interviews between the Viceroy and the leaders of the two major parties*. i 
These interviews were interspersed with correspondence. There ^ere altcb 
correspondence and discussions between party leaders themselves. 
negotiations were of a confidential character, and tigreed i;QCords of the 
interviews do not exist. The correspondence alone would not give a 
complete picture of the negotiations. It is true that part of thU'cmres* 
pondence has l^^een published in India on the initiative of party leaders,, 
but publication of these documents tts a White Paper would obvlot^y be , 
a very Incomplete compilation and would not give to Psyllament a fttB 
picture on which to base any considered conclusion." » 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence ^qptlnued: "I can, however, inform ^our - 
Lordships that nothing which has g)assed in this correspondence between 
the Viceroy and the party leaders involved any departure from the pre- ^ 
vious intentions of the British Government as to*the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Interim Government, ^ ^ * 

“In these circumstances, the British Government do not propose to 
pflblish a White Paper setting outbthe details of the correspondence and* 
the negotiations which preceded the formation of •the Interim Goverp- 
ment. The Viceroy concurs. 


“With regard to other matters on which the noble Marquis asks for 
information these do not seem to His ^Jesty’s Govemqient to be suit- 
able for Inclusion in a White Paper.. Ifbt so far as 
accord with public interests, I would endeavour to answer qujpstftm* 
to regard to ^m which the noble Lords may wish Jo put to me. ^ 

The Marquis of Salisbury said that the Hou».wa^l^ely^ to 
ftod with the reiriy He did not desire to press tfie Secretary of Stote at 

“ ^ 5. tt 

as soon as possible, and he hop^ the 

position to answer far mwe fully than he had /lone today.— Reutw. 
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rosmoM OF iNrrauM GovratNBirafT 


■r^f ®***® *“■ India’s statement to the House 

^ i***J^*** regard to the eonstttutlonal positton 

•?n ^vermne^ Mr. H. V. Hodscm late Cknnmlssioner of Reforms 

“I»<Ha’s Cons«tutional Task’ Jo the 
East ^pidla Association, tkmdon, op 25th November, 1946. He said; * 

'Tndto wu committed to the achievement of her Independence by 
'legal and constitutional means and that was a tremendous achievement 

“When one thinks hpw catastrophic might be the consequences of in- 
terruption of the rule of law in India, one must be ve^ thank^ that' tehe 
doctrine of a sudfien enforce transfer of power and its little brother non- 
co-operation to lawful Oovemment have been discarded by the mato poli- 
tlcal Mirttes at least for the *tlme being,’' Mr. Hodson said, “To the extent 
, that, the Qabinet Mission helped to hring about this result, its visit may be 
countSd,a fticcess. Ito speak of its failure in the sense in which one might 
Ju^ «peak of the failure of ttw .Crippa Missloh of 1942 is a profound 
mistake.’’ ^ 


^ e • *' 

Referring td* the constituttonal pdsition of the Int^im Government, 
iC^^Rodson expressed the opinion*' tn&t the Constituent Assembly, even if 
It^suffeS^ed no major breakdown, was going to t^e a long time to complete 
its,, task. ♦ ^ ^ 

On the mere mechanifc§x>f^the job confronting the Assembly, not count- 
ing any of the <Jelays due ^ inevitable political and communal difficulties 
and deadlocks, he estimated that as the best part of two years. A parallel 
with the task of treaty-making in Europe was not inexact in view of the 
cndgiptude of the task. 


Referring to the present Interim Government, the speaker said that 
'for purposes of the transitional Government the 1942 Constitution had 
Advantages over the Federal Plan of 1935 (which was not in fact applied). 
"'The chief advantage ^is that there is no dyarchy,'" he added. “No ex- 
clusive field cf powers in the Government of British India is reserved to 
the Viceroy. 


“The authority of the Governor-General*^ Executive Council extends 

• broadl$' over the whole range of powers exercised by the Central Legisla- 
ture. They ara no way different in regard to Defence or Foreign Affairs 
than in regard to say, Railways or Ancient Monuments." 

• Sb far as the question of joint responsibilify was concerned, the state- 

ment of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, chief Myslim representative in the Interim 
Government, denying joint responsibility of the Cabinet, was true in a poli- 
tical sense. But in a f6rmal sense, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was definitely 
•wrong. The Act laid dflwn that decis^ns of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council are taken by a majority vote and become corporate deci- 
jsfons of* the Government of India. ^ f 

. Referring to the eovernor-Oeneral*s right to veto, Mr. Hodson ssiid: 

‘ “It is a matter of politics and diplomacy rather than law. The Governor- 
General is1w>und to ^sgerclse his special responsibilities and his other per- 
sonal functions according to his conscience, but his conscience cannot be 
legally Impiwaed and its dictates axe bound to be affected by policy approv- 
ed IjJf the^^TOi^rial Parliament or maximum ‘de facto' autonomy for the 
'Interim GoveD^ment." 

flb far as the Conitituent Assembly and its relations with the Govemor- 
* OeneiSl conceTOed/t|iibr. Hodson said, “It Is true that in form the con- 
du^ and fortunes of thelkConstituent Assembly rest in Indian hands. .The 
Goivemor^Qeneral has m part in it. But in practice who could doubt that 
his advice and aid will be constantly needed if innumerable obstacles to 
the success of the Assembly are to be overcome." 



mrmm qovbrnmsnt 




Mr. Hodson said that he attached little ImiKMrtaiice to the 
.residoary powers to provinces. But the eiitleal fact, he added, iWMWflis 
ipodem Qovemments had shown a constant trend towards 
of powers. India, by reason of her communal dllXicttltlidi, was atter^Ui^ 
to reverse this trend. The brief list of Union Fowers was remarwote in 
his view for what it omitted. ^ 

In Inference to the position of Indian States, itr. Hodson 
emphatically the view that implicit in the promise of hidependwce fm 
India had been the policy that States must be on an organic relationsnip 
with British India. 


The treaties with States were in his opinion not matters Of 
law, but domestic arrangements under the Crown liable to be weeteo^^ 
a change of British poli?y lor India as a whole. They were in preset 
stage on a footing with British pledges to minorities, In that both must oft 
given a fair chance and a reasonable chance cj self-defence. 

He also expressed the view that immediate democ»tlsa«on 
would lead to immense communal frlctiop and tl^s wpuld add to ine«ii»« 
problems India was facing. ’ * 

Dealing with the position of mlribclties. Mr. . 

tish Astern of Party Oovemm^it has»b«en proted m^lteble 
oouditions. The Swiss system of what might 
‘Oovernment. that is, .electioir of Executive Councillors ‘’V 
presentation by the Legislature seemed im A^ny ways ot 

Lidia’s peculiar difficulties, but 1» must be aasOflhted with a sysdsm oi 
separate electorates. 
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